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The  Little  Ghost,  Etc. 


THE  LITTI4B  GHOST. 

^nie  stars  began  to  pe^; 

Gone  was  the  bitter  day; 
4Bbe  heard  the  mlUcy  ewe^ 

Bleat  "to  their  laipba  astray, 
fier  lieart  cried  for  her  lamb 

Cold  in  the  churchyard  sod: 
She  could  not  think  of  the  happy  chil- 
dren 

At  play  with  the  Lamb  of  God. 

"She  heard  the  calling  ewee 

And  the  lamb0*  answer,  alas! 
She  heard  her  hearths  blood  drip  in  the 
night 

As  the  ewes*  milk  on  the  grass. 
H!er  tears  that  burnt  like  fire 

80  bitter  and  slow  ran  down: 
She  could  not  think  on  the  new-washed 
children 

Playing  by  Mary's  gown. 

<Oh.  who  is  this  comes  in 

Over  her  threshold-stone? 
And  wl^  is  the  old  dog  wild  with  Joy 

Who  all  day  long  made  moan? 
This  fair  Uttle  radiant  ghost, 

Her  one  little  son  of  seven, 
New-*scaped  from  the  band  of  merry 
children 

In  the  nurseries  of  Heaven. 

He  was  all  clad  in  white. 

Without  a  speck  or  stain; 
His  curls  had  a  ring  of  light 

That  rose  and  fell  again. 
"•'Now  come  with  me,  my  own  mother, 

And  you  shall  have  great  ease. 
For  you  shall  see  the  lost  children 

Gathered  to  Mary's  knees." 


As  she  goes  in  and  out 

She  si^gi  «a.to  bers^'; 
For  Ae  has  seen  the  mothers'  chil- 
dren 

And  knows  that  it  is  well. 

The  Speotatw. 


UNTO  THE  HILLS. 

"/  iom  Hft  ftp  mine  eves  utUo  the  MUs 
from  whenoe  oometh  my  help.** 

— Psalm  ewwi. 

I  lift  mine  eyes  to  Thy  high  hills,  O 
God, 
To  seek  the  strength  they  give; 
The  patience  of  their  mighty  lives 
Can  teach  me  how  to  live. 

I  lift  mine  eyes  to  Thy  calm  bills,  O 
God, 
And  passioaiately  pray 
I  may  go  on  with  dauntless  heart 
To  face  the  darkening  day. 

I  lift  mine  eyes  to  Thy  dark  hills,  O 
God, 
When  lo!  there  breaks  a  light. 
The  eternal  promise  of  Thy  law: 
"Fear  not,  day  follows  nigiht.' 


»» 


I  lift  mine  eyes  to  Thy  great  hills,  O 
God, 
And  through  the  clouds  above 
I  clearly  see  Thy  wondrous  hand 
That  guides  in  changeless  love. 

The   WestmlDAter   Gaaette. 


Oh.  lightly  sprang  she  iu>. 

Nor  waked  her  sleeping  man; 
And  hand  in  hand  with  the  little  ghost 

Through  the  dark  night  she  ran. 
She  is  gone  swift  as  a  fawn. 

As  a  bird  homes  to  its  nest 
She  has  seen  them  lie,  the  sleepy  chil- 
dren, 

"Twlxt  Mary's  arm  and  breast 

At  morning  she  came  back; 

Her  eyes  were  strange  to  see. 
She  will  not  fear  the  long  Journey 

However  long  it  be. 


COURAGE. 

If  in  the  past  should  brooding  sorrow 
dwell. 
Look  not  that  way; 
Let  not  the  echoes  of  a  tolling  bell 

Ring  in  another  day. 
Be    brave    in    thought— the    fearless 

thought  shall  lead 
To  the  achievement  of  the   fearless 

deed. 

EUn  Fuller  MaUkmd. 


Democracy  in  English  Fiction. 


DEMOORAOY  IN  ENGLISH  FICTION. 


Howeyer   we   may   despise   fiction, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  uncon- 
Kkmij  falflls  purposes  which  no  other 
fonn  of  writing,  except  i)erhaps  diaries 
tnd  familiar  letters,  can  pretend  to  ful- 
fil  It  giyes  ns  the  atmosphere  of  an 
age  or  a  generation,  and  it  clothes  the 
^  bones  of  history  with  fiesh  and 
Uood.      We  shall  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
tower  classes — ^we  use  the  term  in  no 
InTidloQs  sense — rise  in  importance,  so 
do  works  of  fiction  concern  themselyes 
with  their  doings.       In  the  days  of 
Homer,  while  the  adyentures  and  ex- 
pidts  of  kings  and  chiefs  were  chron- 
icled with  abundance  of  loying  and  ad- 
miring detail,  the  common  herd  were 
tlmost  passed  oyer  in  silence.^      So 
tales  of  chiyalry,  the  delight  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  dealt  mainly  with  the  do- 
tags  (tf  noble  knights  and  beautiful  la- 
dies.     Chaucer  and   Piers   Plowman 
reflect  hi  their  poems  the  change  that 
was  coming  oyer  Bnglish  thought  and 
Ufe.      The  characters,  largely  drawn 
from  the  middle  classes,  who  appear  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
htfald  a  new  era  in  Bnglish  literature. 
But  in  the  Tales  themselyes  the  se- 
rious element  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
'*priyileged  classes,"  while  the  lower 
orders  are  mainly   employed  to  giye 
c(nnlc  relief.     The  (M  ballad  of  Cheyy 
Chase  puts  into  the  mouth  of  perhaps 
Its  brayest  warri(»r  the  characteristic 
w<H:ds: 

Tou  be  two  earls,  quoth  Witherington, 
And  I  a  squire  alone. 

Eyen  Shakespeare  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
concern  himself  much  with  the  doings 
of  the  baser  sort     He  has  a  great  con- 

••'TiM  Vioar  of  Wakefield."  By  Oliyer 
Ooldsmtth.    (London.   1786.) 

**Bleak  Honso."  By  CharlM  Dickens.  (Lon- 
loa.  isn.) 

*«Tke  Old  Wtres'  Tales.*'  By  Arnold  Ben- 
lett.  (London:  Cliapman  and  Hall.   1906.) 

**Thoinpeon's    Progreaa.''      By     Ontoliire 


tempt  for  the  masses,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  opening  scene  of  JuHus  Casar,' 
and,  like  Chaucer,  he  generally  util- 
izes them  to  supply  the  comic  element 
in  his  plays.  But  there  Is  at  least  one 
notable  exception.  The  finest  scene 
in  Henru  V  is  without  doubt  tbe  one 
where  the  king,  unrecognized  in  the 
early  momtng  twilight  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Agincourt,  takes  part  in  the  dia- 
logue between  '*Bates,  Court  and  Wil- 
liams," three  Bnglish  soldiers,  on  the 
probable  fortunes  of  the  day.  Here 
Shakespeare  shows  a  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  the  point  of  yiew  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  and  the  reality  which  this 
giyes  to  the  situation  adds  to  the  im- 
pressiyeness  of  the  ma^iflcent  solilo- 
quy which  follows: 

Upon  the  king! 
This,  howeyer,  is  almost  a  solitary  In-' 
stance,  for  the  beautiful  figure  of' 
"Adam"  in  As  You  Like  /«— a  part 
which  tradition  tells  us,  and  which  we 
love  to  belleye,  was  once  performed  by 
the  poet  himself — shows  us  one  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  that  of  fidelity  to 
his  superiors.  It  is  in  this  character, 
and  not  merely  on  his  own  account, 
that  he  interests  us. 

Long  indeed  after  Shakespeare's 
time  the  main  interest  of  Bnglish  fic- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  drama,  contin- 
ued to  lie  with  the  upper  classes. 
"Eyery  reader**  (says  Goldsmith  in  the 
V-Uxur  of  WakefkUd),  "howeyer  beggarly 
himself,  is  fond  of  high-liyed  dialogues, 
with  anecdotes  of  Lords,  Ladies  and 
Knights  of  the  Garter."  This  delight- 
ful romance  loses,  neyertheless,  none 
of  its  charm  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  sim- 

Hyne.   (London:  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.    1910.) 
And  other  Works. 

1  The  delightful  episodes  of  Bamsens  and 
Bnrjolea,  both  in  the  Od>sse7,  might  be 
quoted  as  exceptions:  but  the  poet's  main  in- 
terest is  in  their  relations  with  Odyssens. 
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pie  and  humble  folk;  and  Fielding's 
novels  also  show  that  the  public  taste 
was  shifting,  and  that  *'low  life"  had 
begun  to  have  9jy  ln|;erest  of  its  own. 
**£xcept  what  Dr.  Burdock  does"  (says 
Lady  Blarney  in  the  Ticw  of  Wakefield) 
**and  our  dear  countess  at  Hanover 
Square  there's  nothing  comes  out  but 
tike  most  lowest  stuff  in  nature,  not  a 
bit  of  high  life  among  them."  Tliis 
was  written  about  1765.  Fielding  had 
died  in  1749,  but  his  popularity  was 
very  high  when  Goldsmith  wrote,  and 
the  art  of  HogartM,  though  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
rich,  was  as  broad  in  its  synqmthies 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  its  humor.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  literature 
seriously  occupied  itself  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  very  poor.  Some  of  the 
most  exquisite  lines  of  Gray's  Elegy 
show  a  fine  and  real  sympathy  with 
the  "rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet," 
though  we  may  ventiu*e  to  doubt  if 
the  shy  sensitive  inmate  of  Peterhouse 
would  have  had  very  much  to  say  to 
gne  of  the  rustics  of  Stoke  Pogis  if 
he  had  found  himself  in  his  company. 
Shenstone's  delightful  Schoolmistress 
and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  some- 
what idealize  the  rustic  life.  Per- 
haps  the  first  writer  who  ventured  to 
paint  the  English  poor  as  they  really 
are  was  Crabbe.  Such  lines  as  the 
following  make  one  wonder  that  he 
and  Robert  Bums  could  have  existed 
in  the  same  century  and  in  the  same 
kingdom: 

Reuben  and  Rachel,  though  as  fond  as 
doves, 

Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their 
loves; 

Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  com- 
mands 

Till  cool  refiection  made  them  join 
their  hands. 

When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it 
argued  ill 

Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer 
stiU: 


Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid 

by. 

They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  full 

supply; 
Her  frugal  fancy   cull'd   the   smaller 

ware,  .  • 

The    weightier    purchase    asked    lier: 

Reuben's  carel 
Together  then  their  last  year's  .gain, 

they  threw. 
And  lo!  an  auction'd  bed  with  curtains 

neat  and  new! 

What  if,  when*  Rachel  gave  her  hand, 
'twas  one 

Embiowned  by  winter's  ice  and  sum- 
mer's sun? 

What  if  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female, 
eye 

Usurping  gray  among  the  black  could 
spy? 

What  if,  in  both,  Ufe*s  bloomy  flush 

And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellow* 

Ing  frost? 
Yet   Time,   who   blowed  the   rose  of 

youth  away. 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without* 

decay.* 

If  Crabbe  was  one  of  the  most  imto^ 
sale  of  poets,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  great  admirer  Walter  Scott  was  one 
of  the  most  poetical  of  prose  writers; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  man  of  his 
aristocratic  tastes  and  old  world  pro- 
cliiitles  should  have  been  inimitable 
in  his  representation  of  humble  an^ 
middle-class  life.  He  is  far  more 
"convincing"  in  his  portraits  of  Davl4 
and  Jeanie  Deans  than  he  is— to  oui; 
mind  at  least— in  the  somewhat  con- 
ventional figures  of  his  tales  of  chiv*- 
airy  who,  while  placed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  converse  in  quasi-EUzabethan 
English.  We  have  only  to  mention  his 
great  novels — ^the  Antiquary,  Guy  Matt- 
nerkng,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  etc., 
to  remind  ourselves  of  scenes  in  which 
he  shows  a  sympathy,  quite  unpatron- 
izing,  with  the  peasant,  the  fishminan« 
the  gipsy,  the  beggar,  the  liiddesdal^ 
yeoman  and  the  Highlander.  One  feels 
« *'ParUh  Register.'* 
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that  be  bas  lived  with  the  people,  eaten 
and  drank  and  talked  with  them,  and 
all  this  withont  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  delicacy  or  refinement 

We    cannot,    efipecially    with    Mr. 
Barnes'  deUghtfnl  Dorset  poems  in  our 
mind,  exactly  say  of  the  English  peas- 
antry, "carent  vate  sacro."      But  we 
fter  it  most  be  owned  that  they  are 
less  susceptible  of  poetical  handling 
tlian  their  northeam  neighbors.      The 
BngUsh  peasant  of  the  Midlands  and 
tlie  South  finds  scarcely  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  Jane  Aost^i.      We  feel  little 
donbt  that  one  of  so  kindly  a  nature, 
especially  in  her  character  of  clergy- 
man's   daughter,    was    "good    to    the 
poor."     But  hardly  ever  in  her  pages 
is  a  poOT  man  or  woman  sympathet- 
ically painted.    The  north  of  England 
fluM  better.    Much  of  Wordsworth*s 
fenlas  was  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  the  l>oetical  side  of  humble  life,  and 
of  those  emotions  which  are  shared  by 
^tbe  general  heart  of  men,"  as  Illus- 
trated in  the  lives  of  Cumbrian  shep- 
lieds  and  other  simple  folk.       Mrs. 
Gask^'s  Jforv  BorUm,  with  its  vivid 
photographs  of  Manchester  workmen 
and  workwomen,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  an  "epoch-making"  book.      And 
the  greatest  of  English  women  writers, 
Oeorge  Eliot,  chose  for  the  hero  of  her 
most  perfect  work  (the  exquisite  tale 
of  Silas  Mam«r)  a  Derbyshire  weaver; 
while  in  her  other  great  novels,  the 
novels  in  which  she  is  most  truly  her- 
lelf,  we  find  a  gallery — second  only  to 
ficotf  6,  and  drawn  as  it  would  seem 
from  Lincolnshire,  D^byshire,  Notts, 
tnd  Warwickshire — of  men  and  women 
«f  nearly  every  class,  whose  enthusi- 
tsm  has  been  aroused  by  the  great 
Vesleyan  and  Evangelical  movement — 
ttiat  one  redeeming  feature,  apart  from 
the  great   Ehiropean  struggle.   In   the 
<ras8  dullness  of  eighteenth   century 
tfe. 

So  far,  however,  be  the  theme  what 
t  may  be,  we  find  the  pen  always  in 


the  bands  of  the  "privileged'*  or  "edu- 
cated" classes.  Men  and  women  write 
about  the  poor,  but  they  are  not  really 
of  them. 

With  the  advent  of  Dickens  the  new 
school  of  modern  fiction  may  be  said  to 
begin.  Dickens  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, aud  wrote  for  the  people.  Bom 
and  reared  In  poverty,  scrappily  and 
imperfectly  educated  (though  it  is  ex- 
traordinary how  his  brilliant  ability 
turned  to  account  the  few  opi>ortunities 
he  had),  trained  In  the  hard  school  of 
adversity,  and  in  very  many  depart- 
ments of  that  school,  he  had  seen  more 
of  life  before  he  was  thirty  than  many 
men  do  in  double  or  treble  the  tikne. 
On  the  publication  of  Pickfioick  he  may 
be  said  to  have  "awakened  and  found 
himself  famous."  In  every  circle  of 
society  his  books  were  read,  discussed, 
laughed  over,  cried  over,  wondered  at, 
and  doubtless  criticized.  We  cab 
hardly  doubt  that  some  great  social  re- 
forms were  indirectly  promoted  by 
them.  "Mr.  Pecksniff,"  "Mrs.  Gamp," 
and  "Dotheboys  Hall"  have  become 
part  of  the  English  language.  People 
protested  at  the  "vulgarity"  of  Dick- 
ens, but  they  bought  and  read.  They 
might  have  said  with  truth  that  it  was 
not  tho  vulgarity  as  such  which  at- 
tracted them,  but  the  exuberant,  bub- 
bling humor  which  played  around  it, 
and  the  wholesome,  kindly  and,  at  bot- 
tom, religious  nature  of  the  writer.  No 
one  could  ever  say  that  Dickens  had  a 
coarse  mind.  Even  when  describing 
the  foulest  and  most  loathsome  situa- 
tions, we  never  feel  that  he  is  foul  or 
loathsome.  His  sympathies  are  always 
on  the  right  side.  Like  Dante*s  Ver- 
gil, he  takes  us  down  to  some  hideous 
circles  of  the  Inferno,  but  he  is  himself 
unstained  by  their  impurities.  There 
is  something  Hogarthian  in  the  touches 
of  human  tenderness  with  which  he  re- 
lieves some  of  his  darkest  pictures — 
such  as  the  faithful  dog-like  devotion 
of  the  woman  to  Bill  Sikes,  despite  all 
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Ilia  selfishness  and  cruelty,  or  the  ele- 
ment of  motherly  affection  in  the  heart 
of  Lady  Dedlock.  It  Is  worth  notice 
how,  even  when  Dickens  is  caricatur- 
ing the  upper  classes  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  his  sense  of  fair- 
ness shows  itself.  Sir  Leicester  is  a 
true  gentleman  through  it  all;  cour- 
teous in  his  stiff  way  towards  ''the 
iron-master/*  and  beautifully  chiyal- 
rous  to  his  erring  wife.  As  Dickens' 
career  continues,  we  see  his  tone  dis- 
tinctly rising,  his  earnestness  deepen- 
ing, his  yiews  of  life  expanding,  and 
his  workmanship  becoming  more  re- 
fined; while  in  common  with  his  bril- 
liant contemporaries,  Thackeray  and 
Troll<^>e,  and  indeed  with  most  of  our 
Barly  Victorian  novelists,  his  writings 
might  be  enjoyed  by  readers  of  both 
sexes,  and  practically  of  all  ages.  In 
Vanity  Fair,  for  instance,  Thackeray 
has  to  follow  the  career  of  Becky 
Sharp;  but  where  a  writer  of  a  younger 
generation  would  probably  have  han- 
dled the  episode  of  Lord  Steyne  in  an 
offensive,  if  not  unreadable  way, 
Thackeray  contrives  to  tell  the  story 
without  appealing  to  our  coarser  im- 
pulses. There  is  a  dignity  and  self- 
restraint,  a  culture,  a  wit  and  refine- 
ment about  his  methods,  which,  alas, 
seems  not  always  to  have  descended  to 
our  present  school  of  writers..  How 
differently,  for  instance,  would  a  story 
like  that  of  Ruth,  so  delicately  and 
sympathetically  handled  by  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  have  been  treated  by  some  of  the 
lady  (?)  novelists  of  the  present  day! 
It  is  indeed  a  painful  sign  of  the  times 
that  many  of  the  writers  of  our  most 
regrettable  works  of  fiction  should  be 
women.  Owing  to  causes  which  can- 
not be  discussed  at  present,  it  seems 
as  if  delicacy  in  treatment  of  moral 
problems  always  went  hand  in  hand 
with  reverence  for  sacred  things.  Any- 
one who  looks  back  to  the  great  nov- 
elists in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  feel  how  high  their 


standard  was  in  these  respects.  A  r^ 
ligious  sense  is  never  obtruded  by  any 
of  the  three  great  writers  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  but  it  would  be  easj 
to  point  to  passages  in  all  of  them  in 
support  of  this  statement,  such  as — 
clerical  satirist  as  he  uudoubtedly  was- 
— some  really  beautiful  passages  in 
TroUope's  Orley  Farm  and  the  8maU 
HouBe  at  AlUnfftorit  while  parts  of  hi» 
novel  of  Dr.  Thome  might  with  little' 
alteration  be  republished  as  a  most 
powerful  tract  in  aid  of  the  temperance- 
cause.  No  thoroughly  earnest  and  un- 
biased writer  who  views  human  life^ 
its  cares,  its  frustrated  or  fulfilled  am- 
bitions, its  loves  and  its  hatreds,  its- 
false  disi^ays  and  its  true  glories  a» 
they  really  are,  can  fail  to  become 
somewhat  of  a  preacher,  nor  can  fall 
to  feel  a  deeper  reverence,  as  life  goes- 
on,  for  the  Being  who  made  us  and 
guides  our  destinies,  and  to  whom  we 
are  morally  accountable  for  our  ac- 
tions. 

Since  the  days  when  Dfckens  and 
Thackeray  fiourlshed,  what  enormouA- 
new  fields  have  been  opened  to  the  nov- 
elist! We  have  a  whole  library  oC 
books,  mainly  tales,  about  India,  botb 
of  Anglo-Indian  and  of  native  life. 
Other  writers  deal  with  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  "the  magnetic 
North"  is  not  unrepresented.  We 
have  pictures  of  life  in  the  "slums,"  in 
Whitechapel  and  Poplar,  in  our  great 
manufacturing  towns,  and  in  lon^y 
country  places.  The  charm  of  Italy 
is  not  absent;  Russia  contributes  her 
share;  we  have  sketches  of  Jewish  life* 
of  university  life,  of  artist  life;  in. 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  field,  includ- 
ing that  of  religious  controversy,  inte 
which  the  novelist  has  not  penetrated. 

Taking  the  literature  of  fiction  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  yeare  as  a  whole,, 
what  shall  we  find  its  characteristie» 
to  be?  One  cannot  deny  its  cleverness,, 
in  some  instances  its  originality  and 
freshness,   its   vivid   power  of   word- 
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paintiiig,  its  frankDess,  carried  some- 
times to  the  point  of  impropriety,  and 
its  ease,  accompanied  veiy  often  by 
bad  Yulgar  English  and  slipshod  gram- 
mar. It  is  curious  how  our  old  favor- 
ite Pumch  seems  to  reflect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  moment.  8iuce  the  days 
of  Dn  Maurler  the  women  of  that  de- 
Ugfatfnl  periodical,  though  not  without 
attractioiu  seou  to  have  all  suddenly 
become  middle-ckiss.  We  miss  those 
■elegant  ''society'*  wom«i,  for  whom 
eren  Mr.  Raskin  liad  a  word  of  admira- 
rion.*  The  high-bred  element  seems 
Kone,  and  with  it  we  often  miss  the 
careful  drawing  and  the  eye  for  real 
beauty  which  not  unfrequently  made 
Dn  Maurier*s  backgrounds  and  other 
accessories  things  of  delight  in  them- 
selves. The  vulgarity  of  children's  il- 
lustrated books  is  another  regrettable 
feature  of  our  day. 

Of  Funch  we  may  boast,  and  rightly 
boast,  that  he  is  very,  very  rarely  either 
coarse,  disgusting,  or  profane.  Unfor- 
tunately this  cannot  be  said  of  much 
of  our  modem  literature.  It  is  diflS- 
cult,  from  tbe  veiy  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  give  illustrations  of  these  mat- 
ters, but  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
modem  ESnglish  fiction  must  feel  the 
res^ttable  influence  of  Zola  and  other 
French  writers  upon  their  neighbors  on 
this  side  of  tbe  Channel.  There  seems 
to  be  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  lit- 
erary men  and  women  that  if  you  only 
describe  commonplace  things  with  suf- 
ficient realism  you  have  produced  an 
original  work.  We  admire  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  brilliant  abilities,  and  some 
of  his  productions,  so  much  that  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  ever 
have  brought  himself  to  publish  such 
a  book  as  The  Old  WMs'  Tale.  Much 
in  the  opening  chapters  is  purely  ugly 
and  disgusting,  such  as  the  incident  of 

*  Some  of  OS  m*y  remember  a  profeMorial 
leetnre  of  Mr.  Raskln'a  at  Oxford  when  he 
deaeaaled  on  the  elegance  of  the  tiead  of 
"Mn.  Poneonby  de  Tomkyns"  (an  enlarged 
copy  of  which  was  shown)  when  she  promised 
Lady  Mldaa  to  **  throw  over  the  Botherby 
Jenea,  and  oome  herself." 


the  girl  pulling  out  the  tootjb  of  tlie 
draper*s  assistant.       It   is   really   not 
funny,  and  it  dwells  on  things  whicb 
no  one  has  any  pleasure  in  reading  or 
thinking  about;  while  the  later  poitloii 
of  the  book,  the  heroine's  life  in  Paris, 
is  full  of  suggestions  of  indelicacy  and 
coarseness.       Mr.    Bennett   is    by    no 
means    alone    in    this    respect.      The 
names   of  some  of   his   most   dlstia- 
guished  contemporaries  will  easily  sug- 
gest themselves.       We  are   far  fron^ 
saying  that  novelists  can  always  avoid 
dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind,  but 
the  only  way  to  make  such  subjects 
tolerable  Is  to  interest  us  very  deeply 
in   tbe  ciiaracters,  in  whom   a   moral 
stmggle  is  portrayed  (such  a  charae- 
ter,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Maggie* 
Tulliver  in  The  MUl  w^  the  Floas),    But 
character  iminting  is  the  rarest  of  rare- 
arts,  4uid  is  not  possessed  by  one  novel- 
ist in  ten;  and  it  certainly  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence  in  a  great  deal  or 
modem  work.      Given  a  novelist  who- 
has  not  a  single  fine  character  in  his 
repertory    (and    apparently    there  are 
such),  whose  sense  of  humor  is  not 
over-delicate,   and   who   has   no   lofty 
ideals  to  the  attainment  of  which  hi» 
personages   may   strive — what  is   left 
him?    No  doubt  the  passion  of  love,, 
physkal  gratification  of  all  kinds,  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  or  escape  from 
danger.      Ck)nsequently  we  find  '*love"^ 
described  In  the  most  realistic  and  of- 
ten most  offensive  way;  heroines  who 
are  supposed  to  be  beautiful  but  who 
have  practically  "no  characters  at  all,'* 
or  at  least  no  characteristics  except 
that  one  is  a  blonde  and  looks  well  iu 
blue,  another  a  brunette  and  looks  well 
in  red,  <and  who  attract  their  lovers 
purely  and  simply  by  physical  charm. 
Writers  of  this  type,  who  reflect  what 
presumably    is    ordinary    middle-class 
life,   depress   us    very    much    by    the 
tameless  and  pettiness  of  their  ideas. 
Is  it  because  life  is  so  dull  that  they 
are  dull,  or  because  they  do  not  read 
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t'he  inner  secret  of  many  homely  lives? 
'We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  lat- 
^tei*;  that  even  in  Camberwell  or  K^mi- 
n'ington  we  may  still,  if  we  know  how 
to  look  for  thism,  find  genuine  heroes 
and  heroines/  Most  of  us  have  heard 
^f,  perhaps  have  seen,  the  "dowser," 
'w])o  with  a  willow  or  hazel  twig  is 
al)le  to  divine  where  watet  is  likely  to 
t)e  found.  But  it  is  not  every  man  or 
woman  who  can  be  a  "dowser.*'  It  is 
not  everyone,  not  even  among  clever 
liedple,  who  possessed  the  divining  rod- 
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of  sympathy.  We  all  see  what  we 
itrr,  and  find  what  we  are  on  the  look- 
<>nt  for.  If  we  cast  Our  eyes  back  on 
the  last  dozen  novels  (if  modem  Ones) 
we  have  read,  shall  we  not  be  obliged 
i*e^etfully  to' say  that  in  the  majority 
•o^  them — ^for  of  course  there  are  ex- 
^e^tiohs  to  all  rules,  ahd  among  the  ex- 
•ceptions  we  should  like  gratefully  to 
fipeclfy  86me  of  the  hovels  of  Mr.  An- 
l^ony  Hopfe-^we  do  hot  care  in  the  very 
'l<^ast  what  becomes  of  any  of  the  char- 
<ibters?  We  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  their  existence.  They  never 
«peak  to  us  heart  to  heart.  They  may 
•eohstitute,  as  in  novels  of  the  "sword 
and  cloak"  order,  the  human  thread 
which  runs  through  a  tissue  of  strange 
adventures,  or,  in  novels  of  another 
class,  the  links  between  a  series  of  ab- 
surd and  humorous  scenes;  they  may 
become  vehicles  for  sensation  in  one 
writer's  hands,  or  mouthpieces  for  ser- 
mons or  political  and  economic  views 
in  another;  they  may,  under  a  thin  veil 
of  fiction,  reproduce  one  man*s  travel- 
ling experiences,  or  another's  historical 
researches;  but  what,  we  may  ask,  do 
any  of  these  things  profit,  if  the  char- 
acters are  little  better  than  dVessed-up 
dummies,  or,  if  human  beings  at  all, 
buman  only  in  a  low,  coarse,  and  com- 
monplace way,  or,  worse  than  all,  only 
the  actors  in  a  hideous  murder  trial? 

*  Mr.  Pett  Ridee'8  charmlDflr  Httle  book, 
^llrs.  Qaler'B  Basiness,"  and  Mr.  White! ng's 
'*No.  6  John  Street,"  may  be  mentioned  in 
■this  connection. 


there  lies  before  us,  as  we  write,  a 
clever  readable  novel — Thomp9(m*s  Prog- 
ress, by  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  tlie  history 
of  a  self-made  man  who  begins  as  a 
poacher  and  ends  as  a  prospective  peer. 
It  is  a  book  not  only  entertaining^  bat 
instructive;  tlie  hero  is  a  shrewd  long- 
headed Yorkshireman,  and  the  story 
of  his  progress  is  most  entertainingly 
and  at  times  humorously  told.  He' has 
a  series  of  delightful  dogs.  He  meets 
with  one  adventure  after  another  and 
always  "comes  out  top,"  he  Is  not 
without  kindliness,  public  spirit  and 
good  nature,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  wife  whom  he  eventually  wins  Id  a 
strange  compound  of  love  and  ambi- 
tion. One  would  not  describe  him  ex- 
actly as  a  "worldly"  character,  but  hie 
is  certainly  a  man  whose  own  'cUteness 
and  power  of  getting  on  almost  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  higher  development 
He  would  probably  not  have  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Browning — 

Whafs  the  best  thing  in  the  World? 
Something  out  of  it,  I  think. 

We  follow  his  career  with  breathless 
interest,  but  we  put  the  book  down 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment  Is  this 
all,  we  feel  inclined  to  say,  all  that  t&ls 
cleverness  and  energy  leads  to?  And 
as  we  put  down  the  book,  we  feel  as 
if  we  could  take  up  and  read  for  the 
twentieth  time  Thackeray's  death  of 
Colonel  Newcome,  the  man  whose 
death  was  the  close  of  a  series  of  fail- 
ures ami  disappointments,  but  whom 
no  one  can  read  of  without  loving,  and 
whom  a  great  writer's  genius  Imis 
made  as  real  to  us  as  a  member  of  our 
own  family  circle. 

There  is  a  certain  snobbishness 
about  a  good  many  modem  novels, 
which  is  curiously  characteristic  of  de- 
mocracy. Dukes  and  duchesses,  earls 
and  countesses,  Lady  Bettys  and  Lady 
Gwendolens,  are  to  be  met  there  In  pro- 
fusion far  greater  than  in  real  life. 
There  are  also  young  male  scions  df 
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the  aristocracy  whose  name  and  rank 
'it  iB  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  they  are 
^nerally  spoken  of  as  "bob,"  or  **Jim," 
of  possibly  as  "Lord  Billy"  or  "Lord 
Diclcle."  The  duchesses  are  usually 
absurd  and  ^otesque  old  women.  Dia- 
mond tiaras  and  "ropes  of  pearls"  are 
as  common  as  daisy  chains,  and  every- 
one has  a  motor  car  (probably  several) 
and  an  opera  box.  In  no  class  of  books 
are  flunkeys  and  menials  spoken  of 
more  contemptuously,  though  probably 
many  Of  the  readers  of  the  work  will  be- 
long to  that  class.  It  is  a  comfort  to  meet 
with  a  French  maid,  Pauline  or  Jus- 
tine, as  then  we  know  pretijr  well  where 
to  look  for  the  villain  of  the  piece.  If 
she  has  a  slight  tendency  to  a  mous- 
tache  on  her  upper  Up,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  of  it.  We  feel  a  little  regret  that 
evean  so  distinguished  and  cultivated 
a  writer  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  fascination 
of  the  Peerage.  But  it  is  a  comfort 
to  think  tliat  when  the  party  actually 
in  power  has  done  its  worst,  there  will 
still  be  an  Elysium  left  for  members 
of  that  much  envied  and  much  perse- 
cuted order  in  the  pages  of  contempo- 
rary fiction. 

We  have,  however,  another  and  more 
serious  complaint  to  make  against 
those  novelists  who,  whether  accu- 
rately or  inaccurately — it  is  not  for  us 
to  say — profess  to  depict  the  "smart 
set,"  but  who  do  so  with  au  eye  to 
readers  of  the  lower  middle  class;  and 
this  is  the  extreme  irreverence  and 
profanity  w^hich  deform  their  pages.  In 
this  respect,  we  think,  they  surpass 
thrtr  French  contemporaries,  though 
they  can  hardly  do  so  as  regards  indel- 
icacy and  immorality.  But  the  very 
fact  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  familiar 
book  in  the  English  language,  and  that 
its  "felicities"  of  expression  fix  it  eas- 
ily In  the  memory,  makes  it  possible 
for  writers  who  have  veiy  little  knowl- 
edge of  other  kinds  of  literature — in 
which  it  may  be' remarked  by  the  way 


that  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  great 
writers  of  the  last  generation — to  quote 
it  on  every  occasion,  and  often  most 
irreverently  as  well  as  tastelessly.  This 
Ls  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  of- 
fensive forms  of  wit,  and  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  see  it  employed  by  men 
and  women  whose  Very  familiarity 
with  Scripture  is  due  to  the  education 
they  have  received.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  quotations  from  the  novels  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  where  some 
of  the  most  sacred  and  awful  things — 
the  Divine  Name,  the  Passion,  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and  many  other  subjects 
which  reverent  natures  Would  speak 
of  only  at  suitable  times  and  in  low- 
ered tone,  are  introduced  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  frivolous  surroundings.    It 

■ 

is  possible  that  in  some  cases  these  sa- 
cred associations  have  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning  for  the  writers  to  whom 
we  refer;  but,  even  should  this  be  the 
case,  may  we  not  ask  them  to  reniem- 
ber  that  there  is  even  now  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reading  pubilc  which  stiU 
feels  reverence  for  sacred  words  and 
sacred  things,  and  which  is  deeply 
pained  when  it  sees  them  treated  with 
flippant  profanity?  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that,  were  we  to 
judge  from  a  large  portion  of  modem 
literature,  family  prayers  were  oHoaua 
dull  and  unreal,  the  "local  curate"  an 
easy  and  obvious  butt  for  raillery,  and 
the  bishop,  archdeacon,  or  other  digni- 
fied clergyman  a  pompous  self-satisfied 
nonentity,  that  Sunday  in  high  life  was 
almost  invariably  devoted  to  playing 
bridge,  and  that  sermons  were  always 
synonymous  with  boredom.  There 
may  be  a  residuum  of  truth  in  all  this; 
but  as  in  real  life  we  sometimes  do  find 
bishops  and  clergy  who  have  their  Mas- 
ter's cause  at  heart,  and  are  not  seek- 
ing themselves,  or  are  even  full  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  own 
order,  while  even  among  the  laity  there 
are  still  a  few  good  men  and  womwi 
left  whose  religious  earnestness  makes 
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itself  felt  in  every  day  and  liour  of 
their  lives,  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
let  us  catch,  if  it  were,  but  occasional 
glimpses  of  tliem? 

** Young  men,  tell  me  your  dreams," 
was  the  question  once  put  by  a  cele- 
brated artist  to  a  youthful  aspirant 
for  fame.  "Tell  me  your  dreams?'*  is 
the  question  which  might  be  put  to  the 
readers  of  modern  fiction.  What  is 
the  Teloa  at  which  all  these  struggling, 
striving  multitudes  are  aiming?  When 
we  look  at  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non, and  ask  ourselves  whither  the 
stream  of  youthful  iKMrsemen  and 
graceful  maidens  is  moving,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  to  do  a  great  act  of  hom- 
age to  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their 
city.  The  purpose,  as  they  understood 
it,  is  a  noble  one,  and  noble  are  the  fig- 
ures which  cany  it  out  But  what 
strikes  one  in  the  majority  of  our  mod- 
ern works  of  fiction  is  a  total  lack  of 
nobility.  After  all,  what  constitutes 
nobility?  Surely  it  is  having  a  noble 
aim.  It  might  be  said,  and  very 
likely  may  have  been  said  already,  that 
we  can  Judge  of  a  man  or  a  nation  by 
the  heaven  to  which  they  aspire.  What 
is  the  heaven  to  which  our  modem  fic- 
tion in  the  person  of  its  heroes  and 
heroines  seems  to  aspire?  Ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  luxuries  and  display,  a 
title  and  the  entree  into  ''fashionable" 
society! 

It  may  very  truly  be  said  that  poet- 
ical Justice  cannot  depict  for  us  the  un- 
earthly Joys  which  are  the  crown  of  a 
good  man's  life,  and  therefore  the  art- 
ist has  to  fall  back  on  temporal  re- 
wards, and  that  even  Job  had  such 
material  blessings  bestowed  on  him. 
But  (as  in  the  case  of  Job)  the  true 
painter  of  human  life  has  to  show  us 
that  these  temporal  blessings  are  not, 
and  can  never  be,  the  real  reward  of 
fidelity  to  high  aims,  but  only,  at  best, 
the  tokens  of  it.  The  real  reward 
must  always  be  (as  Sophocles  showed 
us  long  ago)  the  purification  and  eleva- 


tion of  the  man's  or  woman's  awn  char- 
acter, and  the  bringing  them  closer  to 
those  ultimate  realities  which  lie  be- 
hind the  phenomenal  world.  This  can 
be  done,  and  lias  been  done,  by  great 
writers  of  fiction.  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  writers  cannot  all  be  great, 
and  yet  that  they  may  help  to  beguile 
a  dull  or  sorrowful  hour.  We  admit 
it  most  readily:  we  have  had  far  too 
much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  writers 
of  fiction  to  think  of  doing  otherwise. 
But  taking  his  objection  on  Its  own 
ground,  may  we  not  truly  say  that  there 
is  no  humor  so  delightful,  no  fan  so 
light-hearted,  as  that  which  belongs  to 
the  pure  in  heart?  Even  the  humor  of 
Aristophanes,  and  still  more  that  of 
Shakespeare,  is  not  delightful  beomtse 
of  its  coarseness,  but  in  spite  of  its 
coarseness.  Take  the  Midsummer 
Niffhfs  Dream:  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  a  complete  "abandon"  of 
light-heartedness;  and  yet  it  is  doubt- 
less the  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  licentious 
word.  Coarseness  (at  all  events  in 
modem  writers)  is  usually  a  confession 
of  weakness  and  of  an  empty  ex- 
chequer, an  indication  of  intellectual 
barrenness;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  profanity.  The  finer  the  talent,  the 
less  need  it  has  to  eke  out  its  resources 
by  means  like  these.  May  we  not  say 
with  truth  that  it  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  democracy  to  which  we 
seem  to  be  tending,  that  these  finer 
perceptions  will  be  blunted,  and  that 
our  art  and  our  literature  are  already 
beginning  to  show  indications  of  the 
fact?  No  word  has  been  more  unfairly 
employed  than  the  word  "aesthetic.'* 
There  is  a  false  aisthesis  of  which  our 
decadent  artists  may  be  called  the  apos- 
tles, and  there  is  a  true  aisthesis  of 
which  we  have  happily  in  the  past  had 
some  notable  instances  in  our  English 
literature;  it  is  that  delicacy  of  feeling, 
as  sensitive  as  the  antennae  of  an  in- 
sect,  which   we  sometimes  call  good 
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tiste,  but  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find 
an  adequate  name,  which  has  found  its 
abode  in  many  an  English  liome,  and 
which  makes  tlie  man  or  the  woman 
who  possesses  it  a  gentleman  or  lady 

n«  Obiiroli  Qnarteiiy  Rerlew. 


in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  quite 
irrespectively  of  wealth,  talent,  or  so- 
cial rank.  We  trust  that  our  national 
fiction  may  never  cease  to  depict  such 
characters  as  these. 


NEIBVOU8NES8  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tea  Maidbh  Spsboh. 


A  first  speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  is  an  ordeal — now  no  doubt 
agitating  the  minds  of  many  new  m«n- 
bers— not  quite  disassociated  from  tor- 
ture. The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  tends  in  no  small  way  to  make 
a  House  of  Commons  audience  the 
most  gentle  and  courteously  encourag- 
ing of  all.  It  may  safely  he  stated 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  every  mem- 
ber suffers  from  s<Hne  nervousness 
when  addressing  the  House  of  C6m- 
mons,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
those  who  do  not  are  seldom  listened 
to,  and  mostly  rank  as  the  bores  of  the 
House.  For  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
earlier  attempts,  the  effort  made  to  ccm- 
ceal  nervousness  gives  rise  to  those 
outward  indications  of  the  inward  suf- 
fering which  constitute  an  interesting 
study  in  the  art  of  unconscious  self-de- 
ception. These  indications — mostly 
physical  movements — become,  when 
tlie  nervousness  has  disappeared,  and 
when  it  is  toned  down,  in  later  years, 
the  more  or  less  graceful  actions  and 
mawnferisms  of  the  individual. 

The  effort  made  to  conceal  this  nerv- 
ousness oftentimes  tends  to  increase  it, 
and  renders  it  more  observable  by  the 
confusion  it  causes  in  the  mind  of  the 
^>eakers. 

The  new  menber  accustomed  to  the 
familiar  circumstances  of  his  everyday 
surroundings,  and  who  may  be  des- 
cribed as  he  who — 

With  no  <^atorical  display. 
Speaks  to  the  farmers  in  their  own 
rough  way — 


cannot  understand  the  difiMence,  or 
realize  the  nervousness  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  new  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds him.  He  wonders  at  the  loss 
of  his  accustomed  ease  and  confidence 
which  in  the  new  sugroundings  ham- 
pers his  effort  One  may  say  that,  in 
these  early  efforts,  two-thirds  of  his 
mental  and  physical  energy  are  ab- 
sorbed in  efforts  to  overcome  and  con- 
ceal his  nervousness,  leaving  but  one- 
third  for  the  exposition  and  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject.  A  little  nervous- 
ness, such  as  remains  even  to  the  prac- 
ticed speaker,  lends  an  air  of  sincerity 
to  his  later  utterances,  and  attracts 
and  rivets  attention.  Moreover,  it 
saves  one  from  the  unforgivable  sins  of 
bumptiousness  and  cocksuren^. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  be  never  liked  an 
orator  who  did  not  appear  in  some  lit- 
tle confusion  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
speech,  and  confesses  that  he  himself 
never  entered  upon  an  oration  "vrithout 
trembling  and  concern." 

The  efforts  made  to  overcome  and 
conceal  this  nervousness  are  numerous 
and  various.  The  outward  indica- 
tions are  mostly  physical.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  where  men  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  gentle  and  cour- 
teous, the  sudden  access  of  nervous- 
ness seems  for  the  moment  at  least  to 
change  their  very  nature,  and  drives 
them  into  the  use  of  violent  language. 
A  Bill  affecting  an  industry  in  the  con- 
stituency of  a  new  member  was  intro- 
duced. The  new  member  had  been 
strongly  urged  to  oppose  it  in  every 
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way,  and  this  before  he  had  opened 
his  lips  in  the  House.  Seeking  the 
advice  of  n  colleague,  he  asked:  *'What 
!am  I  to  do?  I've  not  even  seen  the 
beastly  Bill,  and  I  know  nothing  about 
itr  "Oh!"  replied  his  friend,  **you 
must  speak  against  it,  and  get  up  now 
and  say  so  and  so."  In  a  state  of 
nervousness,  excusable  under  the  sud- 
den emergency,  he  did  rise.  His  quiet, 
gentle  manner  disappeared,  his  voice 
.became  raucous,  and  in  a  violent  man- 
ner he  described  the  Bill  as  the  worst 
jever  presented  to  the  House — ^an  in- 
dignity and  premeditated  insult  to  his 
patriotic  constitutents;  denounced  in 
violent  terms  the  party  and  Ministry 
he  was  sent  to  support,  and,  in  a  vio- 
lent peroration,  declared  "that  their 
hlood  (whose  not  stated)  would  fall 
upon  their  heads."  Fortunately,  the 
Bill  died  a  natural  death  at  the  annual 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents — a  death 
attributed  by  his  constituents  to  his 
virile  opposition.  His  speech,  need- 
less, to  say,  had  been  toned  down  in 
the  report.  To-day,  he  is  a  fair 
speaker,  and  no  longer  loses  his  head 
•or  his  gentle  manner. 

To  every  rule  there  is  an  exception, 
and  occasionally  there  appear  one  or 
two  members  who  seem  to  have  never 
suffered  from  these  weaknesses.  Mr. 
T^bouchere,  the  late  M.P.  for  North- 
ampton, so  far  as  one  could  see,  had 
no  nerves,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of 
this  article;  he  was  always  cool  and  col- 
lected when  he  spoke,  and  nothing 
:seemed  to  disturb  his  ordinary  equa- 
nimity. He  was  always  a  persona 
grata  to  the  House,  and  his  observa- 
tions were  interesting  and  amusing. 
But,  then,  he  was  so  different  from  oth- 
ers for,  in  times  of  the  wildest  ex- 
citement, he  seemed  to  attain  more 
than  his  normal  equanimity,  and  yet 
revel  in  the  fray.  A  political  intrigue 
delighted  him  beyond  measure;  his  ad- 
vice was  eagerly  sought,  and  by  both 
sides.        His    sympathies    were    veiy 


catholic,  but  with  an  inclinatiim  to 
side  with  the  weak  against  the  stsong, 
and  his  influence  was  not  unfelt  iH  the 
appointment  of  BCinisters  and  other 
high  ofBdalB.  He  was  very  ready  in 
meeting  dlfflcnlties.  At  on^  election 
his  <H>ponent  obtained.  It  is  said,  the 
presence  of  a  bishop.  "Labby,"  with 
the  assistance  of  a  costume  from  a  the- 
atrical costumier,  obtained,  or  rather 
produced,  a  full-blown  dean  at  his  next 
meeting.  The  "dean"  used  much 
stronger  language  than  the  gentle 
bishop  and  so  countered  the  effect  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
his  opponent.  That  "Labby,"  not- 
withstanding, did  suffer  from  some  lit- 
tle nervousness  Ls  more  than  probable, 
but  of  it  there  were  no  outer  indica- 
tions or  signs,  so  he  may  be  so  far 
quoted  as  one  of  the  rare  exertions. 

Another  exception  was  the  late  Mr. 
James  Lrowther,  known  to  his  inti- 
mates as  "Jimn^  Lowther."  Like  his 
counterpart,  he,  too,  was  a  persona 
grata  to  the  House,  a  sharer  in  the 
usual  intrigues  of  party  politics,  and 
one  of  the  experienced  wise  men  of  his 
party.  He,  too,  revelled  tn  party  po- 
litical Intrigues.  He  was  a  great 
stickler  for  the  dignity  and  proprieties 
of  the  House,  but  It  may  be  whispered 
that  he  occasionally  used  the  much 
abused  art  of  obstruction,  and  when  he 
did  so,  be  proved  himself  to  be  a  past 
master  of  that  weapon.  Like  his 
counterpart,  he  never  showed  any  in- 
dication of  nervousness. 

During  many  a  dull  debate,  when 
tired  out  hanging  about  and  waiting 
for  a  division,  I  relieved  some  of  the 
weary  hours  by  sitting  in  the  House 
and  trying  to  discover  the  particular 
outward  indications  of  that  physical 
v^fTort  which  seemed  to  act  in  some 
sense  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  nerv- 
ousness which  each  speaker  In  turn 
tried  to  conceal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  this  detective  research  was  the  late 
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Dnke  of  Deronsmre,  tben  sitting  in. 
tbe  C<«nmon8  as  Lord  ELartington. 
Tbe  Qoestloii  was,  what  were  the  out- 
ward iDdlcatioiis,  how  did  he  provide 
a  safety  valye,  and  how  did  he  conceal 
tbe  common  weakness?  His  was  -a  dlf  ^ 
icalt  c^se;  and  the  endeavor  required 
much  patience;  but  it  was  rewarded 
hy  snceess.  This  was  in  his  minis- 
tcflal  days.  When  he  rose  to  speak, 
ht  did  so  languidly  and  with  such  mien 
that  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  bore 
Um  intently,  otherwise  he  seemed  as 
calm  and-  unruffled  as  if  he  had  taken 
some  drug  which.  Nepenthe-like,  had 
deadened,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  all 
BervoDS  reaction.  He  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  suffer  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent from  that  "trembling  and  concern" 
which  affected  Cicero.  He  was  a  most 
eonscfentioQs,  careful  and  effective 
speaker,  aiKd  a  piUar  of  strength  to  the 
Govemmeot  he  served.  When  he  rose 
to  speak  trom  one  or  the  other  side  of 
tile  table  which  divides  the  existing 
from  the  ex-Ministers,  he  would  lean 
one  elbow  on  the  nearest  of  the  two 
iron-boand  boxes  which  adorn  the  end 
of  the  table — one  of  the  boxes  clutched, 
gripped  and  hammered  by  a  long  sue- 
cessioii  of  ministerial  orators.  After 
a  slight  hesitation  and  a  few  quiet 
words,  the  hand  of  the  other  arm 
woaki  quietly  steal  to  tlie  tail-pocket  of 
Ids  coat  and  then  emerge  holding  a 
neatly-folded  white  cambric  pocket 
luKndkerchief.  He  would,  without  un- 
ioldhkg  it,  gently  rub  the  comers  of  his 
Bioath,  and  this  done,  the  hand,  still 
liolding  the  handkerchief,  would  rest 
«a  the  hip  or  be  thrown  back.  The 
position  was  somewhat  graceful  and 
^eareleas.  Sitting  near  him,  one  could 
olMefTe  that  the  grip  on  the  handk^- 
«liief  gcadnally  tightened,  and  that  the 
anaclea  of  the  hand  were  in  constant 
actkm.  Occasionally  he  would  change 
position,  but  tto  grip. never  relaxed. 
At  tlie  close  of  his  iQ>eech,  tbe  hand 
4)pened,  and  one  saw  uot  the  clean, 


neatly-folded  cambric,  but  only  a  soiled,, 
greasy  ball,  wliich  was  quickly  re* 
turned  to  the  pocket  Here  was  the 
outward  indication  of  his  nervousness^ 
and  what  acted  as  a  safety  valve. 
These  indications  and  signs  were*  how* 
ever,  successfully  concealed  from  the 
casual  observer,  and  it  is  doubtful^ 
th^efore,  whether  his  listeners,  with, 
few  exceptions,  ever  realized  t^w  much 
he  suffered  from  nervousness. 

When  he  spoke,  he  always  did  so 
with  a  quiet,  judicial,  outward  calm- 
ness. He  was  slow  of  speech,  and  al* 
ways  effective.  No  one  was  listened 
to  with  greater  attenticm  by  all  sides; 
and  as  a  debater  he  was  in  the  front 
rank.  He  was  sometimes  a  hard  hit- 
ter, but  never  below  the  belt  He 
was  courteous  and  fair  to  his  oppon^^ 
ents,  and  he  always  measured  his 
words  to  accord  with  his  conscientious 
convictions.  The  dignity  of  t^^  Hoqe^ 
and  the  courtesy  of  debate  have  suf- 
fered by  his  absence  from  it. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  by  nature,  shy„  re- 
served, and  a  victim  to  nervousness^ 
more  especially  In  the  oratorical  ef- 
forts of  his  earlier  days.  When  he 
entered  the  House  he  was  a  poor 
speaker,  and  even  when  at  his  h^ht 
he  nev^  more  than  reached  tbe  bor- 
derland of  parliamentary  oratorical 
success. 

Few  men  suffered  more  from  nerv- 
ousness in  speaking  than  he  did,  and 
many  a  time  he  would  have  broken 
down  but  for  his  sheer  force  of  will 
power — ^whicb  he  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  He  spoke  slowly,  delib- 
erately and  carefully,  always  seeking 
the  correct  word  with  math^nat&cal  ac- 
curacy. As  in  the  case  of  Xx>rd  Hart- 
ington,  he  appeared  to  the  casual  ob- 
server to  be  free  from  all  disturbing  In- 
fluences. It  was  only  by  caireftil  ob- 
servation that  one  discovered  the  out- 
ward indications  of  his  Inward  nerv- 
ousness and  suffering.  Bven  when 
the  House  was  greatly  excited,  as  in 
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the  caise  of  his  bout  with  the  late  Mr. 
Forster,  on  the  occasloii  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary- 
ship, he  interjected  with  a  placid  smile 
to  an  observation  of  Mr.  FofSter's, 
''We  are  both  in  the  same  ditch/'  wtth 
an  apparent  calmness  that  deceiyed 
everyone,  and  completely  concealed  the 
actual  condttton  of  his  nervous  tension. 
Sitting  one  night  close  behind  him, 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  afforded  me  a 
loog-desired  opportunity  for  close  ob- 
servation. After  his  opening  sen- 
tence, he  raised  his  hand  over  his  head 
and  slowly  smoothed  the  rather  long 
hair  at  the  back  of  his  head.  The 
hand,  thoug^h  seemingly  plastic,  was,  in 
fact,  muscularly  rigid,  and  this  al- 
though the  hand  barely  touched  the 
hair.  A  vein  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
swelled  out  to  about  the  diameter  of 
a  thin  lead  pencil,  and  palpitated  with 
a  rapidity  that  evidenced  the  increased 
beating  of  the  heart.  His  apparent 
calmness  testified  to  the  effort  he  was 
making  to  conceal  the  inward  nervous- 
ness. Then  both  arms  would  hang  by 
his  side  with  seeming  listlessness;  the 
fists,  however,  so  tightly  h^d  that  each 
knuckle  was  marked  by  a  tightened 
skin  that  showed  snowy-white.  His 
will  power  must  have  been  of  a  high 
order,  for  it  never  failed  him  till  the 
last  word  was  spoken.  Seemingly,  it 
carried  him  further,  for  immediately 
after  his  speech  his  natural  mann»  and 
mien  returned  and  he  resumed  his  or- 
dinary life,  just  as  if  he  bad  not  ex- 
pended so  much  strain  in  his  oratori- 
cal effort  Sometimes  he  would,  after 
such  an  effort,  sit  with  the  writer  for 
an  hour  or  more  and  discuss  chemical 
and  electrical  problems  with  an  ease 
and  close  attention  that  seemed  to 
negative  all  other  occupation.  By  Na- 
ture he  seemed  destined  to  be  a  scien- 
tiflc  expert  and  mechanic.  Had  polit- 
ical questions  not  drawn  him  away,  one 
might  venture  to  say  that  he  would 
have  obtained  no  small  reputation  and 


success  in  the  more  placid  field  of  scien- 
tific research. 

Lord  G^eorge  Hamilton,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  made  no  covert  a^ 
tempt  to  conceal  his  nervousness,  or 
to  hide  the  particular  form  of  safety 
valve  employed  by  him.  On  the  table 
which  divides  the  two  front  benches  in 
the  House  <A  Commons  there  is  a  med- 
ley of  books,  papers,  blotting  pads,  pa- 
per knives,  quill  pens,  ink  pots  and 
other  accessories.  When  Lord  George 
rose  to  speak  from  one  or  the  other 
side  of  this  table,  he  cast  his  artistic 
eye  over  the  articles  upon  it,  and  ap- 
parently with  contempt  for  their  in- 
artistic arrangement  As  he  proceeded 
with  his  speech  he  would,  with  long, 
nervous  fingers,  seize  the  ink  pot  and 
make  it  change  places  with  the  quill 
pens.  The  ink  pot  would  move  to  the 
right  and  the  pens  to  the  left  Th«i, 
picking  up  another  object  as  one  does 
a  ferret,  he  would  re-positicm  this  in 
relation  to  the  first-mentioned  objects. 
Every  object  within  easy  reach  under- 
went the  same  critical  attention  until 
all  had  formed  one  artistic  whole. 
When  this  point  was  reached,  a  new 
sugfirestion  seemed  to  require  a  new  re- 
arrangement These  efforts  seemed  in 
some  occult  manner  to  fit  in  with  his 
arguments,  and  to  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  elucidate  and  enforce  them. 

If  one  closed  one's  ears  so  that  no 
words  were  heard,  he  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  some  brilliant  leoerdema4ai^ 
while  assuring  his  audience  that  it  was 
all  quite  simple  if  only  one  understood 
how  to  do  it  In  his  case  these  out- 
ward indications  seemed  fully  to  an- 
swer the  object  for  his  speech  flowed 
evenly  and  lacked  those  hesitations 
which  arise  from  nervousness  and  mar 
the  smoothness  and  continuity  of  the 
mental  picture  he  desired  to  transfer 
to  others.  His  speeches  were  always 
emphatic  and  effective;  he  was  master 
of  his  subject,  a  clear  expounder,  and 
consequently  a  successful  debater.    As 
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z  debater  he  continued  to  Improve,  and 
his  later  speeches  <«i  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  were  admittedly  the  best  he 
erer  made.  His  failure  to  agree  with 
the  new  Birminsrham  programme  un- 
fortunately  deprived  the  House  of  his 
services  and  his  party  of  one  of  its 
best  SQpporters. 

There  are  some  names  which  can 
scarcely  be  connected  with  the  word 
nenronsness  if  considered  in  the  light 
of  their  later  days'  oratory.  Long 
years  of  practice,  the  s€Sise  of  confi- 
dence which  attaches  to  high  position, 
and  loner  experience  tend  to  obliterate 
at  least  the  more  obtrusive  indications 
which  were  prominent  in  early  years. 
Such  as  remain  appear  to  be  and  have 
become  merely  the  graceful  manner- 
isms of  the  individual.  The  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  one  of  these.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  his  habit  was  to  open  his 
remarks  by  a  few  gracious  words  on 
the  speech  which  he  was  about  to  fol- 
low, or  some  pointed  remark  as  to  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  earti^  days  this  was, 
no  doubt,  to  steady  his  nerves  and  "get 
bis  breatli,*'  as  it  is  called.  Then  his 
next  act  was  to  raise  his  right  hand 
over  bis  head  with  the  thumb  bent 
down  and  gently  scratch  his  skull.  The 
action  of  smoothing  the  hair,  scratch- 
ing the  head,  or  smoothing  the  brow 
are  amongst  the  most  frequent  indi- 
cations of  nervousness.  The  third  ac- 
tion of  Bfr.  Gladstone  was  his  pecu- 
liar and  individual  act  Throwing  his 
arms  downwards  by  his  side  he  would 
with  bis  fingers  seize  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat  and  draw  these  down  over  his 
shirt  cuffs  so  as  to  conceal  them  com- 
plete. The  ordinary  practice  is  Just 
the  converse,  the  desire  being  to  ex- 
pose and  not  conceal  the  white  linen 
of  the  shirt  cuffs.  These  were  the  in- 
variable preludes  to  his  speeches,  and 
had  become  mere  graceful  peculiarities. 
No  mannoisms,  however,  could  lessen 
the  marvellous  charm  of  his  words,  or 


detract  from  the  force  of  his  unrivalled 
ability  and  power  of  expression.  With 
him  passed  away  much  of  the  dignity 
uud  oratorical  power  of  a  school  of 
which  he  was  the  last  a  Ad  die  great- 
est. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone  one  naturally 
turns  to  Mr.  Balfour,  his  protagonist. 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  "Fourth  party"  days 
fought  many  a  battle  with  a  nervous- 
ness which  somewhat  hampered  his  ef- 
forts. In  addition  to  nervousness  he 
was  also  troubled  with  a  sensitiveness 
which  has  not  been  completely  re- 
moved by  the  healing  action  of  time. 
His  sensitiveness,  however,  tends  only 
to  a  re^nement  of  language.  In  his 
case,  again,  the  outward  indications  of 
the  nervousness  of  his  eariier  days  are 
now  merely  the  more  or  less  graceful 
acticms  of  the  experienced  orator.  His 
high  position  in  the  House  and  the  un- 
questioned acknowledgment  of  his 
leadership  have  given  him  that  confi- 
dence and  repose  which  counter-bal- 
ance the  inconv^iience  which  arises 
from  a  sense  of  nervousness.  His  nat- 
ural sensitiveness  remains,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  expression  of  his  face  when, 
as  occasionally  hai^>ens,  some  speaker 
is  guilty  of  a  gaucherie,  especially  if 
it  be  by  a  member  on  his  own  side. 
When  he  rises  and  before  he  speaks 
he  raises  his  pince-nez,  regards  the  clock 
fixed  in  front  of  the  strangers'  gallery, 
and  seems  anxious  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act time,  as  if  that  was  of  vital  imr 
portance.  Originally  that,  no  doubt, 
enabled  him  to  get  his  breath.  Then 
he  seizes  the  lappets  of  his  coat,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  addresses  "Mr. 
Speaker."  This  action  at  one  time 
served  as  a  kind  of  supp(vt — a  some- 
thing to  hang  on  to.  The  hands  ai« 
a  difilculty  with  most  speakers,  and  al- 
most invariably  thc^y  seek  something  to 
clutch  or  to  rest  upon.  Then  as  he 
warms  to  his  subject  he  will  pun6h  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  with  Ids  right 
fist,  and  certainly  more  than  is  neces- 
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aa,i^.  for  the  point  be  Is  ducidatlng. 
These  muscular  counteractiooa  to  nerv- 

»  . .  .        .  ■ 

oi^sness  are- common  to  all  speakers. 
After  a  time,  he  will  return  to  an  ex- 
ai^ination  of  the  clock,  and  so  on  till 
the  close  of  his  observations.  Like 
Mr,  Gladstone,  he  had,  and  has  still, 
one  indiyidnal  peculiarity.  His  notes 
are  usually  mere  headings  on  several 
separate  sheets  of  notepaper.  Most 
i^eakers  carefuily  retain  their  notes, 
hut  Mr»  Balfour,  as  each  separate  sheet 
of  paper  has  served  its  purpose,  tears 

Tbe  PAli  ICaU  Ifasulne. 


the  sheet  in  two  and  tiirows,the  two 
pieces  on  the  floor.  What  an  oppor-. 
tunity  for  sweet  young  relic  hunters 
from  New  York!  Mr.  Balfour  tondlay. 
ranks  second  to  no  other  debater  in  ttie 
House  of  Ck>mmons;  he  is  a  .fluent  iMul 
eloquent  speaker^  and  is  at  times  a 
master  of  that  which  may  be  descril>ed 
as  courteous  vituperation.  Eyven  in  the 
excitement  of  hot  debate  he  does  not. 
lose  in  courteousfness  or  generosity  sj^ 
never  fails  to  encourage  and  stand  by 
his  followers. 

Benutrd  CI  Molloy, 


THE  WILD  HEART. 

Bt  M.  £.  Fbancis  (ifr«.  Frauds  Blund ell). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

For  almost  the  flrst  time  in  his  life, 
David  spent  a  wakeful  night  Even 
in  the  misery  of  captivity,  in  the  dread 
of  pursuit,  in  his  narrow,  storm-tossed 
berth  at  sea,  he  had  managed  to  snatch 
spells  of  broken  slumber;  but  the  flrst 
night  spent  under  Miss  Strickland's 
thatched  roof  was  passed  in  feverish 
tossings  varied  only  by  periods  of  bod- 
ily inactivity  which  could  not  be  called 
repose,  for  his  brain  was  working  bus- 
ily the  while. 

Though  he  would  not  willingly  have 
chosen  to  be  brought  into  the  close 
proximity  of  his  victim's  widow,  he 
had,  as  has  been  seen,  resolved  to  abide 
in  the  household  on  hearing  of  the 
poverty  for  which  he  considered  him- 
s^f  in  part  responsible;  yet  now  he 
told  himself  that  his  position  was  intol- 
erable. 

He  had  meant  to  be  as  kind  and  gen- 
erous as  was  possible  to  his  landlady 
and  her  niece,  to  have  paid  amply  for 
his  board,  to  have  made  himself  help- 
ful in  their  rougher  labors,  but  to  have 
In  other  respects  little  to  do  with  either 
of  them — particularly  with  the  woman 
whose  Yety  psesence  was  a  reproach  to 
him.  Yet  here  at  the  outset  arose 
this  compUotttion  about  his  own  fan- 


cied likeness  to  Martha's  husband,  an<} 
her  consequent  liking  for  his  company. 
Even  the  woman  herself  t  He  shud^ 
dered  under  the  sheet,  which  on  that 
warm  night  formed  his  only  covering. 
It  was  hateful  to  flnd  her  eyes  con- 
stantly flxed  on  his  face,  to  know  that 
she  was  watching  fop  his  words,  to 
feel  that  his  every  look  and  movement 
had  for  her  an  extraordinary  interest 
As  she  passed  him  his  cup  that  night 
her  hand  had  brushed  his — the  hand 
which  was  red  with  her  husband's 
blood. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne — he  would  try 
to  help  the  creatures  in  some  other 
way,  but  leave  he  must 

He  was  still  full  of  this  resolution 
when  he  came  in  for  his  dew-bit, 
though  he  had  already  faced  the  dewy 
fields — having  sought  to  allay  the  fever 
in  his  veins  by  a  plunge  In  the  river. 
He  found  the  old  woman  alone  in  the 
kitchen,  and  immediately  broached  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts: — 

"I  didn't  pay  ye  for  the  week'i^ 
lodgin'  yesterday  as  I  should  ha'  done,'' 
said  he.  "Advanced  pejm^it  is  but 
fair  when  ye  do  know  nothin'  about  a 
chap." 

Miss  StrickUmdi  who  had  been  kneel- 
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tag  by  the  hearth,  blowing  up  the 
newly-ldndled  fire,  squatted  back  upon 
her  be^  and  replied  with  as  much 
dignity  as  was  compatible  with  that 
lowly  attitude,  and'  with  a  careless 
waTe  of  the  bellows,  that  there  was  no 
particular  hurry,  and  that  it  would  do 
quite  well  If  he  settled  up  every  Sat- 
urday. There  wafe  a  hungry  light, 
neyertheless,  in  her  eyes,  and  David 
found  some  difficulty  in  nerving  him- 
self to  proceed. 

'*!  am  afraid  there'll  only  be  the  one 
Saturday,  Miss  Strickland,  I  find  this 
here  place  is  too  far  from  Strange's. 
It  *ud  take  me  half  my  time  v^ry  near 
gettin'  back'ards  an*  forwards." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Davidge!"  exclaimed  the 
poor  old  spinster,  "I  do  call  that  hard. 
Vm  sure  I  can't  think  whatever  me 
or  my  niece  has  done  that  you  should 
torn  agen  us  all  in  a  minute.  Ye  did 
know  how  far  'twas  all  the  time— an' 
ye  did  say  ye  liked  the  walk.  I'm  sure 
we've  done  our  best  to  make  ye  com- 
fortable— of  course  'tis  but  a  poor 
place,  but  ye  didn't  ha'  no  fault  to 
find  yesterday." 

David  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
thick  hair,  still  damp  with  the  river 
water,  and  gazed  down  at  her  in  per- 
plexity. Tears  were  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  tremulous  motion  was  per- 
ceptible about  her  head. 

"If  ye'd  tell  us  what  it  is  as  has 
vexed  je,"  she  went  on  in  a  quavering 
voice,  "I'd  see  as  it  didn't  happen  agen. 
If  'tis  young  Sam  Strange  what's 
ann'yed  ye — well,  there — ^I'd  sooner  he 
went  nor  you.  'Tis  but  a  boy,  an'  I 
reckon  his  father  'ud  be  fetohin'  of  en 
home  afore  long  ansrways.  But  folks 
'nil  think  so  bad  o'  you  vampin'  off 
the  very  minute  you've  come,  so  to 
speak.  An'  I  were  feelin'  so  set  up 
about  my  two  lodgers,  an'  a-tellin' 
everybody  that  we'd  got  a  bit  o'  luck 
at  last — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what- 
ever the  neighbors  'ull  think.  'TwUl 
regHar  give  the  house  a  bad  name." 


"Luck!"  exclaimed  a  voice  l>ehlnd 
them,  "no  luck  ever  comes  our  way. 
Aunt  Jane— don't  look  for  it." 

Martha  bad  come  in  with  a  pail  of 
water  and  stood  in  the  sunlight  from 
the  doorwaj,  her  face  set  like  that  of  a 
Medusa  in  the  midst  of  serpentine 
tangles  of  hair.  No  comb  had  as  yet 
been  passed  through  those  fiery  tjesses,. 
in  all  probability  no  water  had  as  yet 
touched  that  pale  face — Martha  was 
far  from  emulating  the  trim  cleanliness 
of  Tamsine,  who  seemed  to  carry  about 
with  her  an  atmosphere  of  freshness, 
yet  as  she  stood  thus,  arrayed  in 
clinging  folds  of  rusty  black,  her  uu- 
kempt  head  fiercely  poised,  face  and 
figure  were  alike  invested  with  a  cer- 
tain tragic  beauty.  David,  however, 
averted  his  eyes  with  a  recurrence  of 
that  inward  shudder:  to  him  the 
woman's  whole  personality  was  repul- 
sive. 

**True,  true — I'm  sure  ye  did  never 
say  a  truer  word,"  murmured  Miss 
Strickland,  shaking  her  head,  while  a 
tear  dropped  down  on  the  recently 
whitened  hearthstone.  "Everythin* 
do  seem  to  go  wrong  wi'  us.  First 
your  father  an'  mother  dyin'  an'  leavin' 
of  ye  on  my  hands,  and  then  arter  the 
struggle  I  did  have  to  bring  ye  up  an* 
ye  did  seem  to  be  gettin*  on  i'  sarvice, 
ye  must  take  up  wi'  Richard  West  au' 
get  married." 

"That  can't  be  reckoned  a  misfor- 
tune," said  Martha,  advancing  into  the 
room  and  setting  down  her  pail.  "We 
had  a  lot  o'  expense  to  start  with,  of 
course,  settin'  up  in  a  new  house — but 
if  poor  Dick  had  lived  he'd  have  been 
a  good  help  to  you.  Aunt  Jane — he'd 
never  have  let  you  want." 

"No,  he'd  never  ha'  let  uie  want^" 
agreed  the  other.  "  'Ees,  I  do  know 
that;  but  there,  all  your  furniture 
what  ye  did  lay  out  so  much  money  on 
sold  for  whatever  it  'ud  fetch— next  Uy 
nothin'  I  mid  say,  an'  you  thrown  bnck 
on  my  hands." 
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1  help  you  all  I  can,"  iHit  in  Martha 
snllenlj.  "I  bring  you  more  than  I 
take  from  you,  anyway." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  sayln*  anythin'  agen 
you,  my  dear,  I'm  only  p'intin*  out  how 
things  do  seem  to  go  wrong  wl'  us  all 
roads.  Here's  Mr.  Davidge  talkin'  o* 
leavin'  us,  an'  him  only  Jist  come. 
I  was  reck'nin'  up  last  night  as 
we  mid  manage  to  make  a  livin'  at 
last." 

Martha's  eyes  met  David's  with  a 
look  of  reproach  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  withstood  even  if  the 
older  woman's  appeal  had  not  al- 
ready pierced  him  to  the  heart 

"There,  let's  say  nothin'  more  about 
it,"  he  cried  hasUly.  'I'll  make  shift 
to  get  up  a  bit  earlier — or  maybe  you'd 
let  me  take  my  breakfast  up*along  with 
me — then  I  wouldn't  have  to  come  back 
an'  forth  so  often.  If  you  give  me  my 
coffee  in  a  little  can  I  d'  'low  Mrs.  CJor- 
nick  'ud  heat  it  up  for  me." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  do  that," 
rejoined  Miss  Strickland  somewhat 
grudgingly.  Once  the  Immediate  pres- 
sure of  anxiety  was  removed,  her  nor- 
mal condition  of  mind  returned. 

"Of  course  it'll  mean  a  lot  o'  work 
gettin'  the  coffee  ready  an'  that  so 
early  i'  the  marnin',  but  I  mustn't  ex- 
pect to  be  considered,  such  a  poor, 
down-trodden  mortal  as  I  be." 

"I'll  get  the  coffee  ready  for  myself, 
if  that's  all,"  said  David  cheerfully. 
"A  sailor's  a  handy  man,  ye  know. 
Now  then,  Where's  the  saucepan? 
That's  the  coffee,  isn't  it,  in  the  little 
eannister? — I  can  smell  en  from  here." 

**There'll  be  no  milk  to  be  had  for  an- 
other half  hour,"  said  Jane,  who  had 
been  following  his  movements  with  a 
narrow  and  suspicious  gaze. 

"No  need  to  bother  about  milk,"  re- 
joined her  lodger;  "a  bit  o'  sugar  is  all 
I  want — ^here  it  is — brown  sugar,  thaf  s 
the  stuff!  Now  then,  I'll  boil  'em  up 
together,  ye  see,  an'  the  grounds  do 
sink  to  the  bottom — 'twill  pour  off  so 


clear  as  anythin' — Can  I  have  this  lit- 
tle can? ' 

"Well,  ifs  the  milk  can,"  reJ(Hned 
his  landlady  plaintively,  "but  ye  can 
have  it  for  to-day." 

"All  right;  I'll  get  one  for  myself  to- 
morrow." 

Meanwhile,  Martha,  iiaving  made  the 
tea,  of  which  most  village  householdn^ 
partake  on  first  rising,  and  which  has 
no  connection  with  the  breakfast 
proper,  poured  out  a  cup  of  it  for  Da- 
vid, and  cut  and  buttered  a  slice  of 
bread. 

"There's  a  little  drain  of  milk  left 
in  this  Jug,"  she  remarked  in  a  lifeless 
voice.  "He  can  have  it,  can't  he, 
aunt?" 

"No,  keep  it  for  yourself,  Miss 
Strickland,"  said  David,  Jerking  awaj 
hlB  cup.  It  was  noticeable  that  neither 
he  nor  Martha  addressed  each  other. 

"Now,  can  I  do  any  little  odd  Jobs 
for  ye  before  I  go?"  he  presently  in- 
quired of  the  elder  woman.  "Do  ye 
want  another  pail  o'  water?" 

"Well,  it  mid  come  in  handy — ^but  if 
you're  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Davidge,  my 
niece  can  fetch  it" 
"No,  I'll  do  it,"  said  he. 
"I'll  pour  this  out  into  the  tub,  then." 
said  Martha,  without  looking  at  him. 
Having  emptied  the  pail  into  a  large, 
flat  tub,  she  handed  it  to  the  young 
man,  who  immediately  went  out  with 
it 

The  well  was  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  and  was  somewhat  difficult 
of  access,  owing  to  the  fact  that  two 
old  apple  trees  which  grew  on  either 
side  had  extended  their  gnarled  boughs 
in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  meet 
across  it  It  apparently  had  not  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Strickland  that  by  a  lit- 
tle Judicious  pruning  this  inconvenience 
could  be  obviated,  or  perhaps  she 
imagined  that  the  lopping  of  the  wood 
would  entail  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age of  the  crop. 
David,  who  had  mastered  the  intri- 
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•cades  of  the  situation  on  the  previous 
Bight,  now  screwed  himself  adroitly 
1>etween  the  branches  and  doubled  him- 
self in  the  requisite  manner  over  the 
winch.  The  sun  struck  down  through 
the  interlacing  boughs  on  his  brown 
neck,  and  the  crisp  hair  which  was  be- 
ginning to  curl  again,  a  few  drops  of 
liver  moisture  beading  it  still  here  and 
there. 

As  he  backed  away  with  his  pail 
from  beneath  the  apple  trees,  and  re- 
gained an  upright  position,  he  saw 
that  Martha  was  watching  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  leafy  screen,  the 
pale  oval  of  her  face  showing  through 
the  green  tracery  with  a  delicate  effect, 
which  was,  however,  somewhat  marred 
by  the  undue  brilliancy  of  lips  and 
hair.  David  gave  a  little  start  of  an- 
noyed surprise,  and  spoke  roughly. 

*T>id  your  husband  often  fill  a  pail 
for'eeat  thik  well?" 

"No,"  said  Martha  shorUy. 

*Then  I  don't  see  what  need  ye  have 
to  be  spyin*  arter  me,"  he  returned,  in 
tlie  same  rough,  almost  fierce  tone. 

A  wave  of  color  swept  over  her  face, 
bat  she  paused  a  moment  before  re- 
plying; then  she  said  in  a  low  voice: 

**I  came  out  to  ask  you  something." 

"An*  what's  that?"  rejoined  he, 
stopping  short  so  suddenly  that  the 
water  splashed  out  of  his  brimming 
pail. 

''Is  it  on  my  account  that  you 
thought  of  givin'  up  lodging  here?" 

••WeU,  I'll  tell  ye  plain,"  said  David. 
*I  don't  like  bein'  followed  about,  an' 
I  don't  like  bein'  watched.  If  I'm  to 
bide  here,  I  must  come  an'  go  free." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  but  re- 
Bomed  with  redoubled  vehemence.  '*A 
man  midn't  always  fancy  bein'  told  he 
reminds  folks  o'  a  dead  man." 

Martha  moved  out  of  his  way  so 
as  to  let.  him  pass,  but  returned  no  an- 
swer. 

She  was  standing  on  the  same  spot 
when  David  emerged  from  the  house, 


having  deposited  his  pail  indoors,  and 
she  could  hear  his  quick,  light  tread 
pass  down  the  little  path  and  lose  itself 
amid  the  windings  of  the  lane.  Pres- 
ently she  followed,  walking  noiselessly, 
so  as  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention 
either  of  her  aunt  or  of  David  himself. 
Slipping  through  the  gate,  she  crossed 
the  road,  ascending  the  lane  a  little 
way,  until  she  caught  sight  of  the 
man's  retreating  figure. 

How  foolish  she  had  been  last  night! 
The  new  lodger  was  taller  and  slighter 
than  Dick,  his  figure  was  better  bal- 
anced and  more  closely  knit,  his  step, 
with  its  elasticity,  bore  as  much  re- 
lation to  her  husband's  as  the  swing- 
ing gait  of  a  thoroughbred  does  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  roadster. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  half  aleud,  "  'Twas  a 
foolish  fancy.  He  isn't  like  Dick — 
he's  like  no  man  I've  ever  seen  before." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
In  spite  of  the  very  strong  hint 
which  David  had  given  to  Martha,  she 
continued  to  watch  his  movements,  to 
hang  upon  his  words,  and  to  perform 
sundry  small,  unwished-for  services  on 
his  behalf.  He  was  no  coxcomb,  and 
indeed  had  little  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  woman,  but  he  could  not  altogether 
blind  himself  to  these  portents.  Far 
from  being  flattered  by  them,  the  dis- 
like which  he  had  originally  felt  for 
Martha  deepened  to  something  almost 
amounting  to  abhorrence,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  constraint  in 
order  to  prevent  this  from  becoming 
apparent.  But  a  strong  sense  of  the 
injury  which  he  had  done  her  caused 
him  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid 
wounding  her,  and  moreover  prevented 
his  seeking  a  lodging  elsewhere.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  Tamsine  of  his  se- 
cret misgivings,  some  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  chivalrousness  to  both  women 
prompting  this  reticence.  Indeed,  he 
forgot  all  cares  and  anxieties  when  he 
and   she  met   in   the  enchanted  dell; 
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for  the  fairy-tale  order  of  things  con- 
tinued—Shepherd Davidge  served  his 
mistress  faithfully  during  the  working 
hours,  and  David  Chant  wooed  his 
sweetheart  at  sunset 

One  evening,  having  returned  from 
this  blissful  hour,  he  was  working  in 
Miss  Strickland*s  little  garden  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  from  her. 
Presently  Martha,  issuing  from  the 
house,  began  to  water  the  flowers  in 
the  border  beneath  the  windows.  He 
feigned  at  first  not  to  observe  her 
presence,  but  by-and-by  discovered  that 
she  was  standing  close  to  him.  As 
he  stooped  over  the  row  of  cabbages  he 
was  planting  he  noticed  that  her  dress 
was  a  colored  one,  moreover,  that  her 
shoes  were  neat  and  carefully  polished, 
and  the  thought  flashed  across  him  that 
her  aspect  had  changed  for  the  better 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  that  she 
had  left  off  many  of  her  slatternly  hab- 
its. He  continued,  however,  to  plant 
out  his  cabbages  without  speaking,  and 
then  she  came  a  step  nearer. 

J'*Catch,"  she  said,  tossing  something 
towards  him.  He  was  obliged  to  look 
up  and  extend  his  hand,  receiving  a 
half-blown  rose,  of  the  cabbage  order, 
and  extraordinarily  sweet. 

**Ah,"  he  said,  as  Indifferently  us  he 
could,  "  'twas  a  pity  to  have  picked 
that  I  was  notlcln'  it  comin'  into 
bloom.*' 

"It  would  have  been  too  big,'*  she 
said,  "if  I  hadn't  gathered  it  now.  You 
can  have  it — I  picked  it  for  you." 

"What  should  a  man  want  wi'  flow- 
ers?" asked  David,  moving  towards 
her  on  bis  knees,  and  tendering  back 
the  rose  to  her.  "Best  take  it  indoor 
an'  put  it  in  water." 

"A  man  wears  a  flower  sometimes  in 
his  coat,  doesn't  he?"  rejoined  she, 
looking  curiously  down  at  him,  "partic- 
ularly if  it  is  given  to  him  by  a 
woman.'* 

"Maybe  so,"  rejoined  he  gruffly;  "I 
know  nothin*  about  such  things." 


As  she  did  not  take  the  rose,  he  laid 
it  down  on  the  path  beside  her,  and  re- 
turning to  his  cabbages,  dibbled  one  in 
with  an  infinity  of  care. 

Martha  laughed  softly. 

"Why,  how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Da- 
vidge?" 

"Twenty-six,  I  think,"  he  rejoined 
without  raising  his  head. 

"Twent;y-six  at  least,  I  should  say," 
returned  she,  and  David  felt  with  Irri- 
tation that  her  eyes  were  appraising- 
his  stooping  form.  "And  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  know  nothing  about 
women — ^that  you've  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them?" 

David  slowly  rose,  brushed  off  the 
soil  from  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  and 
came  to  her;  he  had  taken  a  sudden 
resolution. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  to  tell  *ee  that,. 
Mrs.  West,"  he  said  deliberately; 
"there's  been  one  woman  what  I've 
had  to  do  with,  an'  what  I*ve  loved,  but 
only  one.  I've  never  fancied  nor 
looked  at,  nor  given  a  thought  to  any 
other — nor  ever  will.** 

He  saw  a  kind  of  wave  of  pallor 
overspread  the  face  which  had  al- 
ready seemed  pale,  and  he  noted  how 
her  clasped  hands  tightened  their  grip 
of  each  other. 

"Have  you  know  this  woman  a  long^ 
time?"  she  asked  in  a  husky  voice. 

"Yes,  three  or  four  years." 

"And  never  thought  of  anybody  else! 
Why,  they  say  a  sailor  has  a  wife  in 
every  port."  Here  Martha  uttered  a 
harsh  laugh.  "And  didn't  you  even 
have  a  bit  of  fun  with  a  girl  like  the 
rest  when  you  went  ashore?  I  can 
scarce  believe  that  tale,  Mr.  Davidge." 

"Ye  may  believe  it,  then,'*  he  re- 
torted. "I  had  the  thought  o'  my  own 
girl  ever  an'  always  before  me — I  didn*t 
want  no  others.  I  won't  saj  but  what 
I  had  many  a  bit  o*  fun  of  diff«:^it 
kinds,"  he  went  on.  **Ye8,  I  got  Intx> 
scrapes  now  an*  agen,  like  other  lads, 
but  I've  always  left  the  women  alone." 
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"And  you'll  stick  to  her  all  your  days, 
I  suppose?*'  said  Martha,  after  a  pause, 
irlth  a  sneer. 

"Please  God,  I  wiU,"  said  David 
flnnly.  "You  can  understand  how  the 
thought  of  her  has  kept  me  straight," 
be  went  on,  and  now  his  voice  was 
veiy  gentle;  "you  do  know  better  than 
most  what  'tis  to  love  an'  be  faithful, 
you've  a-been  faithful  if  ever  a  woman 
was — so  you  an'  me  can  understand 
each  other." 

Martha  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  David, 
raising  his  eyes,  which  had  been  look- 
ing on  the  ground  during  his  last 
speech,  saw  that  her  face  was  con- 
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vulsed  with  anger  and  pain;  but  be- 
fore he  could  speak  she  had  turned 
and  rushed  into  the  house,  treading  on 
the  rose  as  she  went.  He  looked  after 
her  remorsefully,  unable  to  explain 
even  to  himself  the  sudden  impulse 
which  had  prompted  his  recent  appeal. 
He  had  hoped  perhaps  to  lead  back  the 
widow's  thoughts  into  their  habitual 
ctiannel,  and  to  express  his  faith  in, 
and  admiration  of,  her  fidelity.  He 
could  scarcely  tell  now  what  had  been 
his  motive,  but  the  result  had  been 
disastrous;  he  had  evidently  turned  the 
dagger  in  Marthh's  wound. 
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XII. 

BULUWAYO. 

Rhodesia  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  in 
South  Africa";  but  the  two  are  so 
-dos^  connected  that  a  visit  to  South 
Africa,  however  short,  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  view  of  the  south- 
•em  part  at  least  of  tbe  country  which 
Ifthodes  saved  for  the  Ihnpire. 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  the  bare 
T^lains  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  long 
hadn  of  the  treeless  downs,  beautiful 
as  they  are  in  their  own  way,  to  the 
forest  country — ^the  "Bosch  Veldt" — 
tlurough  which  the  train  runs  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  the  way  to  Bulu- 
wayo.  The  timber  is  not  fine, — not 
like  English  timber, — ^nor  is  the  forest 
tliick;  but  the  grassy  glades,  with  their 
dumps  of  yellow  mimosa  and  other 
trees,  are  very  restful  to  the  eye,  and 
there  are  many  wild-flowers.  The  sol- 
itude of  it  all,  and  the  feeling  that  even 
in  tlie  modem  railway  carriage  one  is 
surrounded  by  real  nature,  bring  peace 
to  one's  soul. 


Here  and  there,  at  long  distances 
apart,  one  comes  upon  little  wayside 
stations,  a  shanty  or  two  of  the  eternal 
corrugated  iron,  with  perhaps  a  few  na- 
tive huts  of  branches  and  thatch.  The 
rest  is  unbroken  forest,  which  looks, 
and  Is,  ideal  game  country,  though  the 
larger  game  has  mostly  disappeared  be- 
fore the  inroads  of  hunters. 

Nearly  forty-eight  hours  of  travel 
from  the  noise  and  rush  of  the  Rand 
gold-mines  brings  one  to  Buluwayo,  the 
former  capital  of  the  ill-fated  chief  Lo 
Bengula,  now  a  flourishing  English 
town  of  four  or  five  thousand  Inhabit- 
ants. 

Although  it  was  midsummer  when  I 
arrived,  the  weather  was  cool,  almost 
cold,  with  much  rain  at  times,  and  a 
high  wind;  and  the  country  round 
looked  rather  desolate.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  on  all  sides  stretched  the 
undulating  forest*,  there  were  no  salient 
features  in  the  landscape,  and  the  im- 
pression was  one  of  sameness  and  mo- 
notony. 
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This  impression  wears  off  after  a 
time — ^particularly  if  the  sun  comes  out 
and  touches  the  little  fluffy  balls  of  the 
yellow  mimosa.  Then  the  near  forest 
turns  into  a  sheet  of  gold,  as  bright  as 
a  stretch  of  Oomish  gorse;  and  far- 
ther away  the  gold  merges  into  green, 
and  the  green  fades  away  into  the  blue 
depths  of  the  distant  atmosphere. 

Only  seventeen  years  ago  Lo  Ben- 
gula  was  at  the  height  of  his  power; 
and  Buluwayo,  the  "Place  of  Slaugh- 
ter/' was  the  centre  of  his  dominion. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  say  l)ow  far  his  rule 
extended;  but  in  a  country  about  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  there  was  no  one 
who  dared  oppose  him.  His  Matabele 
warriors — ^tdnsmen  of  the  Zulus  who 
fought  us  so  fiercely  at  Isandula  and 
Borl£e*8  Drift — ^were  regarded  by  the 
neighboring  tribes  and  by  themselves 
as  Invincible.  Many  thousands  of  them 
were  gathered  about  his  "kraal"  at 
Buluwayo.  One  is  shown  still  the  low 
umbrella-shaped  tree  under  which  the 
king  sate  dispensing  his  wild  Justice 
Willie  the  great  forest-birds  wheeled 
overhead.  It  stands  now  in  the 
grounds  of  our  EInglish  "Government 
House/'  and  Lo  Bengula  lies  in  some 
hidden  forest  grave  which  his  tribes- 
men will  not  make  known  to  his  con- 
querers;  but  he  was  strong  in  those 
days,  only  seventeen  years  ago. 

Then,  in  an  unhappy  hour  for  him, 
he  let  loose  his  warriors  upon  the 
tribes  which  had  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  white  man;  and  the  white 
man  rose  in  sudden  wrath  and  decided 
that  his  power  must  be  broken.  It  is 
a  pitiful  story  altogether,  like  so  many 
of  the  stories  of  the  savage  and  the 
white  man;  and  one  cannot  help  sym- 
pathizing to  some  extent  with  the  sav- 
age. It  is  generally  an  evil  day  for 
the  uncivilized  nations,  or  at  least  for 
their  rulers,  when  the  white  pioneer 
first  comes  into  their  country;  and 
one  cannot  wonder  that  some  of 
them   should   cling   to   the  only   safe 


policy — that     of     absolute     exclusion- 
Still  Lo  Bengula  was  a  savage;  and 
though  one  may  feel  sorry  for  the  fall 
of  a  ruler  who  had  his  good  points,^. 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  establishment 
of  white  influence  in  such  a  country 
puts  an  end  to  many  horrors— to  op- 
pression and  torment  of  every  kind  in- 
flicted  upon   great   numbers   of   men;. 
perhai)s   to  frequent  and  widespread 
massacres     depopulating    whole    dis- 
tricts.     The  native  rule  is  picturesque^ 
and  the  character  of  the  savage  baa 
many   fine   qualities,   which   seem    to- 
disappear  when  he  comes  into  contact 
with  civilization.       It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  black  man  who  is 
to  be  met  to-day  riding  across  the  veldt 
on  a  bicycle,  with  an  old  pot  hat  on  his- 
head,  to  work  in  the  mines,  is  the  equal 
of  the  black  man  who  used  to  fling  him- 
self, assegai  in  hand,  upon  the  lines  of 
our  breechloaders.      One  thinks  with 
regret  of  the  tall  regiments  of  Oete- 
wayo  and  Lo  Bengula  wiped  off  the- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  their  proud  tra- 
ditions gone  for  ever.      But  certainly 
they  were  kept  up  at  an  awful  cost 
of  blood  and  suffering.      No  doubt  one- 
sbould   put   sentiment   aside,   and   be- 
glad  that  the  sons  of  those  magniflcent 
flghting  men   will   read   good  school- 
books,  and  talk  bad  English,  and  sp^id 
their  lives  peacefully  grubbing  out  gold 
and  diamonds,  "the  two  great  enemies- 
of  mankind,"  or  tilling  the  flelds  of  the 
white  man. 

You  will  see  them  in  the  white  man's 
hotel  at  Buluwayo  now,  doing  the 
rough  work,  while  the  tables  in  the 
modern  dining-room  are  served  by  In- 
dian waiters  from  Natal,  who  look 
upon  them  with  scorn  as  an  inferior 
race. 

The  Indians  have  some  reason  ta- 
think  highly  of  themselves,  for  the 
white  employer  in  Buluwayo  evidently 
thinks  highly  of  them.  It  would  as- 
tonish the  Madrassi  "boy"  in  his  own 
country  to  be  told  that  his  kinsmen' 
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bere  were  drawing  pay  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  pounds  a-month,  with 
board  and  lodging  found,  or  a  great 
deal  more  if  they  cook  the  curries 
wiiich  they  have  made  a  standing 
dish  all  over  South  Africa.  These 
are  not  good,  by  the  way.  It  passes 
the  wit  of  man  to  make  a  good  curry 
oot  of  India. 

There  are  some  fine  buildings  ux>on 
the  wide  roads  of  Buluwayo,  the  signs 
of  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  a 
second  Rand  was  to  be  found  among 
the  forests  of  Rhodesia.  There  are 
some  good,  and  expensive,  shops;  and  a 
public  library;  and  one  of  the  largest 
drill  halls  in  the  world  for  the  Volun- 
teers. 

Sitting  in  the  "bird  cage'*  veranda  of 
the  comfortable  club,  looking  out 
tliroiigh  tlie  blossoms  of  the  Bougain- 
Tillea  at  the  statue  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  stands  at  the  cross^ways  in  his 
sack  coat  with  his  hands  Joined  behind 
bim,  while  the  southerly  breeze  makes 
the  Union  Jack  on  the  hotel  fly  out 
against  the  dear  blue  sky,  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  oneself  that  only  seven- 
teen years  ago  Jameson  and  Forbes 
marched  into  the  place  with  their  little 
colonial  army. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  the  story  of 
that  short  campaign.  Pew  finer  things 
have  been  done  by  Englishmen.  Think 
of  it — seven  hundred  men  marching 
straight  on  the  capital  of  a  famous 
chief,  master  of  many  thousands  of 
wdl-trained  and  hitherto  unbeaten  war- 
riors: sustaining  and  repelling  two 
fierce  attacks;  finally  driving  him  away 
into  the  forest,  with  the  relics  of  his 
shattered  regiments  about  him,  shat- 
tered but  still  outnumbering  them  by 
ten  to  one.  And  then  the  "Wilson  Pa- 
trol.'* thirty-five  in  all,  many  of  them 
English  public  school  boys,  young  still 
bnt  hardened  by  some  years  of  colonial 
Ufe,  led  by  the  Scotchman  Alan  Wilson, 
riding  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  night  coming  on,  to  take  the  king 


in  his  own  camp.  They  failed,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  South  African  writ- 
ers has  told  us,  in  the  words  of  the 
Matabele,  how  they  fought  their  last 
fight — how,  "when  only  five  or  six  of 
the  thirty-five  were  left,  they  took  off 
their  hats,  and  under  fire  from  all  sides 
sang  something  as  the  Bnglish  do, 
standing  up,  and  then  went  on  fighting. 
And  how  at  last  only  one  man  was 
left,  one  man  bigger  than  the  rest,  who 
wore  a  broadrbrimmed  hat;  while  be- 
side him  a  wounded  comrade  reached 
up  to  hand  him  cartridges,  until  he  too 
went  down,  and  the  big  man  fought 
alone." 

Now  those  days  are  gone.  Alan  Wil- 
son and  his  men  lie  together  on  the 
lonely  hillside  by  the  grave  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  in  place  of  the  Matabele 
kraals  an  Ehiglish  town  has  grown 
into  being. 

Now  you  can  drive  out  through  the 
mimosa  jungle  to  a  pretty  racecourse 
and  polo-ground,  or  watch  good  ten- 
nis played  on  excellent  courts  of 
pounded  ant-hills,  or  attend  a  ball 
where  scores  of  Englishwomen  are  en- 
joying themselves,  all  the  more  per- 
haps because  there  are  men  enough  in 
Rhodesia  to  go  round, — men  who  are 
Jiot  too  lazy  and  selfish  to  dance. 

The  second  Rand  has  not  been  found, 
but  the  gold  output  of  Rhodesia  is  very 
considerable;  and  the  numberless  re- 
mains of  ancient  workings  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  clearly  that  whether  or 
not  Rhodesia  was,  as  some  think,  the 
Ophlr  of  King  Solomon's  days,  It  has 
produced  in  the  past  great  quantities 
of  the  precious  metal.  But  this  is  a 
story  which  has  been  told  by  many. 

One  of  the  small  private  mines  which 
are  turning  out  gold  now  is  an  inter- 
esting thing  to  visit.  Riding  through 
the  mimosa  forest  in  search  of  it,  a 
man  is  as  likely  as  not  to  lose  his 
way,  for  there  is  no  road,  and  the 
track  is  faint.     But  one  finds  the  mine 
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at   last — a   small    engine,    which    you 
could  almost  cover  with  a  sheet,  work- 
ing a  rough  crushing-machine;  an  Eng- 
lishman in  shirt  and  corduroy  trousers 
supervising  a  dozen  natives,  who  are 
digging  out  pieces  from  a   little   rib- 
bon of  wliite  ore,  which  runs  along  the 
side  of  a  shallow  gravel-pit.      Among 
the  bushes  all  round  are  a  few  more 
pits,  dug  to  test  the  continued  existence 
of  the  little  white  ribbon;  and  two  or 
three  huts  of  branches  and  thatch  for 
the  workers  to  sleep  in.      Tlie  English- 
man is  cheery  and  hopeful.     He  volun- 
teers the  information  that  the  initial 
expense  of  the  whole  thing  was  about 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  thinks, 
if  all  goes  right,  be  will  soon  be  mak- 
ing five  hundred  pounds  a-month  out 
of  the  venture.       But  of  course,  he 
says,  that  depends  upon  many  things: 
upon  the  reef  in  the  gravel  remaining 
as  rich  in  gold  as  it  is  now;  upon  his 
having  enough  money  In  hand  to  tide 
over  any  blank  weeks,  when  the  run 
of  gold  ore  stops;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  monthly  bill  for  labor,  coal,  and 
other  thhags  is  heavy--£100  to  £150  a- 
month — and    many    promising    mines 
break  down  that  way.      Also,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  any  white  help. 
The  natives  are  good  enough,  but  they 
are  a  bit  lazy  when  they  are  not  being 
looked  after;  and  you  cannot  get  a  de- 
cent white  man  to  help  you  for  love  or 
money.      The  lowest  wage  here  for  a 
wliite  miner  is  forty  pounds  a-month, 
and  when  you  get  him  ten  to  one  he 
drinks,  or  if  he  does  not  drink  he  does 
nothing.      "The  last  one  I  had  never 
did  a   hand's   turn.       He   would   not 
even  put  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  engine — 
said  It  was  Kafir's  work.       He  just 
sat  on  that  log  and  smoked,  and  some- 
times kicked  a  nigger.      I  could  not 
stand  him,  so  after  three  months  I  gave 
him  the  sack.      Then  he  asked  for  a 
character,  and  when  I  refused  he  asked 
for  a  drink."  It  is  the  old  trouble  which 
one  meets  all  over  South  Africa,  the 


cry  of  "Kafir's  work,"  the  curse  of 
the  country. 

Still  our  friend  in  the  corduroys  was 
very  cheery  and  hopeful.  He  had  been 
at  gold-mining  for  a  good  many  years 
and  "had  his  ups  and  downs,"  but  he 
had  made  a  little  capital  now  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  do  well.  "It 
is  Just  that,"  he  said,  "you  want  some- 
thing for  the  rainy  days." 

May  he  prosper!  Many  companies 
doing  the  same  thing  on  a  larger  scale 
have  failed,  I  am  told.  So  have  many 
private  workers.  But  many  of  the  lat- 
ter get  along  fairly  well,  and  some  be- 
come rich. 

I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  offer  my- 
self for  the  place— on  a  month's  pro- 
bation— and  try  to  help  him  through. 
It  would  have  been  a  novel  experience; 
and  a  month  in  camp  in  the  mimosa 
jungle  ought  to  have  been  pleasant 
enough.  But  I  had  other  engagements, 
and  was  obliged  to  refrain. 

XIII. 

0HBI8TMA8  AT  THB  VICTORIA   FALl  S. 

When  Bryce  visited  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was 
prevented  from  seeing  the  Victoria 
Falls  because  this  would  have  meant 
a  three  weeks'  march  from  Buluwayo. 
Now  the  train  covers  the  distance  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less.  The  rail- 
way line  to  the  Zambesi  lies  through 
one  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  forest, 
and  about  half-way,  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, I  saw  in  a  grassy  open  patch  to 
the  left  a  palm-tree  which  warned  me 
that  we  were  getting  near  tropical 
country.  All  about  were  many  wild- 
flowers,  especially  a  five-petalled  flower 
of  true  scarlet  color  about  the  size 
of  a  buttercup,  which  is  very  common 
in  Rhodesia.  No  one  could  tell  me 
what  it  was  called.  EJarly  in  the 
morning,  a  cool  bright  delicious  morn- 
ing, the  train  drew  up  at  the  little  open 
station  near  the  falls. 

Among  the  trees,  close  to  the  sta- 
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tkm,  was  a  low  red-roofed  hotel  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  with  wooden  verandas, 
which  looked  northwards  towards  the 
river.  Not  that  the  falls  themselves 
<K>iild  be  seen.  Immediately  in  front 
of  mj  veranda  was  a  newly  laid  ten- 
nis-court  A  water-wagtail  with  white 
collar  and  little  black  shirt-front  was 
mnning  about  over  the  moist  earth  of 
it  All  round  were  trees  and  flower- 
ing-shrubs, and  a  few  bananas,  their 
broad  smooth  leaves  wet  and  glistening 
with  recent  rain.  Just  beyond  the 
tennis-court  was  a  narrow  line  of  rail- 
way, and  two  or  three  feet  beyond  that 
the  edge  of  a  very  deep  ravine  running 
down  to  the  hidden  river.  As  it  was 
midsummer,  everything  was  green. 
The  forest  stretched  away  on  all  sides 
as  far  as  one  could  see,  not  flat,  but 
undulating,  the  green  waves  passing 
into  distant  blue.  To  the  right,  not 
far  away,  two  lines  of  rocky  cliff  broke 
the  forest.  To  the  front  and  left  there 
rose,  between  and  over  the  trees,  sev- 
eral  hundred  feet  into  the  fresh  blue 
sky,  shifting  columns  and  masses  of 
white  vapor,  like  the  smoke  of  some 
great  fire.  They  were  always  chang- 
ing in  height  and  form,  as  clouds 
change  on  a  windy  day;  and  through 
them  one  could  get  occasional  glimpses 
of  a  calm  reach  of  river  above  the  cat- 
aract A  dull,  ceaseless  roar,  like  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  sea,  came  from  under 
them.  It  was  distant,  and  through  it 
one  could  bear  the  cooing  of  doves  and 
the  calls  of  other  birds — one  very  like 
the  Indian  "coppersmith" — tonk,  tonk, 
tonk. 

Walking  down  after  breakfast  to- 
wards the  river,  I  passed  through  a 
quiet  wood  full  of  wild-flowers,  all 
new  to  me,  pink  and  yellow  and  blue. 
On  the  moist  paths  were  beautiful  little 
beetles,  like  scraps  of  scarlet  velvet  A 
troop  of  baboons  sat  and  watched,  or 
cantered  slowly  away  through  the 
trees. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  one  to  a 


white  single  arch  railway  bridge  over 
the  river  Just  below  the  falls.  This  is 
as  little  disfiguring  as  one  could  ex- 
pect a  railway  bridge  to  be, — ^iron,  of 
course,  for  the  height  is  too  great  to 
allow  of  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  said  to 
be  over  four  hundred  feet,  though  it 
looks  less.  But  the  bridge  is  not  ugly, 
as  such  things  go,  and  the  line  on  both 
sides  is  hidden  by  the  forest  From 
the  bridge  one  has  a  fine  view  of  the 
gorge  and  part  of  the  fall  itself,  which 
is  so  close  that  with  a  northerly  wind 
the  spray  comes  down  in  a  steady  soft 
rain  upon  the  roadway. 

Passing  over  the  bridge  and  turning 
to  the  left,  one  finds  beautiful  paths 
through  the  wood  which  lead  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  falls.  Standing 
there  by  the  water's  edge  above  the 
falls,  one  sees  the  mile-broad  river 
sweeping  slowly  down,  through  islands 
covered  with  reeds  and  tropical  Jungle, 
to  the  rocks  at  the  verge  of  the  drop. 
These  split  the  river  into  innumerable 
.streams,  which  pour  suddenly  over  the 
verge,  falling  at  first  solid  and  green 
and  heavy,  then  quivering  Into  veils  of 
white  foam,  and  mingling  hundreds  of 
feet  below  with  the  great  white  cloud 
which  seethes  eternally  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm.  Prom  it  rise  swirls 
of  vapor  which  fly  up  swiftly  into  the 
sky  overhead. 

At  one  spot  near  the  end  of  the 
chasm  there  is  a  narrow  break  in  the 
cliff  opposite  the  falls;  and  through  this 
break,  across  which  one  can  throw  a 
stone,  the  river  rushes  southward. 

As  I  stood  on  the  rocks  by  the 
water's  edge  a  storm  came  rolling 
down  from  the  north,  along  the  line  of 
the  river.  The  sun  was  blotted  out 
by  leaden  masses  of  cloud,  and  soon 
they  were  cloven  by  perpendicular 
streaks  of  lightning.  Over  the  cease- 
less roar  of  the  water  the  thunder 
boomed  out  at  intervals.  The  rain 
came  down  at  first  in  heavy  drops  like 
bullets,  then  In  a  fierce  tropical  shower. 
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When  it  was  over  I  recrossed  the 
bridge  and  walked  along  the  top  of 
the  cliff  opposite  the  falls.  This  is  the 
**Rain  Forest,"  where  the  spray  clond 
from  the  chasm  eddies  continually 
above  one's  head,  drenching  the  grass 
and  the  palms  and  other  trees.  It  is  a 
very  wet  walk,  through  the  luxuriant 
dripping  forest,  but  indescribably  beau- 
tifuL 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  falls 
is  that  the  country  to  the  south  of  them 
is  practically  at  the  same  level  as  the 
country  to  the  north.  The  river  does 
not  fall  over  a  ledge  and  pour  away 
down  a  mountain  side.  It  seems  to 
drop  into  an  abyss  which  swallows  it 
up,  for  the  narrow  cation  by  which  it 
escapes  is  of  great  depth  and  almost 
hidden  in  the  forest,  nothing  but  the 
upper  cliffs  showing  here  and  there. 

Another  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the 
western  end  of  the  falls,  where  the 
"Devil's  cataract,"  a  mighty  mass  of 
water,  pours  round  the  comer  of  the 
chasm;  and  on  the  river  above,  among 
the  islands,  from  which  David  Liv- 
ingstone, greatly  wondering,  first  saw 
the  falls.  In  the  deep  pools  over  which 
one's  canoe  is  paddled  the  hippopota- 
mus still  has  his  home,  and  one  may 
lie  at  ease  In  the  warm  sunlight  wait- 
ing for  the  broad  snouts  to  come  up,  or 
**watch  the  grray  alligator  slide  into  the 
still  bayou." 

Christmas  morning  broke  with  heavy 
tropical  rain,  which  sounded  loud  on 
the  iron  roof,  almost  drowning  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  river.  Over  the  for- 
est the  sky  was  a  dull  gray.  The 
smoke  from  the  falls  formed  one  con- 
tinuous wall  behind  the  trees, — a  wall 
a  thousand  feet  high.  Against  It  some 
birds  like  swifts  were  wheeling. 

The  empty  hotel  dining-room  was 
decorated  with  palm  branches  and 
Union  Jacks.  Some  of  these  were  in- 
correct, of  course.  That  Is  our  Eng- 
lish way.  But  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
tlio  flag,  even  so. 


Soon  after  breakfast  the  ratu 
stopped.  The  sky  was  as  gray  as 
ever,  but  looked  more  broken,  as  if  it 
might  clear  later.  The  wagtail  with 
the  black  shirt-front  came  and  sat  on 
the  drenched  tennis-net,  and  sang  as  I 
never  heard  a  wagtail  sing  before. 
Then  the  traia  for  North  Rhodesia 
glided  gently  along  the  farther  side  of 
the  tennis-court, — an  engine  and  tend- 
er, one  passenger  wagon,  quite  empty, 
and  a  corrugated  iron  goods  van. 
apparently  empty  too.  It  looked 
like  a  toy  as  it  gave  a  soft  little  whistle 
and  disappeared  into  the  forest  on  the 
left. 

By  noon  the  sky  was  more  promising, 
so  we  ventured  out,  two  of  us,  with 
the  intention  of  paddling  up  the  river 
a  few  miles  to  Livingstone.  We  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  yards  through  the 
wood  when  the  bottom  seemed  to  fall 
out  of  the  sky,  and  a  sheet  of  water 
came  down,  turning  the  paths  into 
streams,  and  carrying  the  little  red  vel- 
vet beetles  off  their  indignant  legs. 
But  it  was  apparently  a  mistake,  and 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 

Then  we  walked  on  along  the  edge 
of  the  rain  forest,  through  a  perpetual 
Cornish  "skew,"  which  wetted  every- 
thing within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
falls.  We  went  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff" 
in  two  or  three  places  and  watched  the 
Devil's  cascade  rushing  headlong  over 
its  rocks  into  the  seething  caldron  be- 
low, the  bottom  of  which  was  Invlslble- 
for  rising  "smoke."  Driven  away  at 
last  by  the  wet,  we  turned  the  comer 
of  the  falls  and  embarked  on  the 
smooth  river  above.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight,  as  our  canoe  threaded  the  islands 
with  their  rich  tropical  foliage, — reeds 
and  trees  growing  very  thick  and  over- 
hanging the  water.  Tall  palms  tow- 
ered up  over  all — one  kind  feathery, 
like  the  date-palm  of  southern  Persia, 
its  long  streamers  waving  in  the 
breeze;  the  other  bold  and  stiff,  like  the 
common  palm  of  Bengal.      There  were 
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no  crocodiles  or  hippopotami  to  be 
seen,  the  sun  not  being  hot  enough 
perhaps  to  make  basking  a  pleasure. 
One  saw  no  life  but  bird  life — a  heron 
sailing  slowly  overhead,  a  black  and 
white  kingfisher  quivering  in  the  air,  a 
few  swallows  skimming  the  reed- 
fringed  pools,  a  gray  diver  hanging 
himself  out  to  dry  on  a  dead  tree. 

In  less  than  an  hour's  paddling  we 
came  to  the  bottom  of  a  fine  straight 
reach  on  which  the  sporting  com- 
mimity  of  Livingstone  have  their  boat- 
noes,  and  the  world*s  sculling  cham- 
pionship has  lately  been  contested  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  New  Zea- 
lander.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  darkest  Africa.  Here  we 
landed  at  the  little  solitary  boat-house. 
Oose  by  it  In  the  forest  was  another 
woodoi  boose  raised  on  piles  and  sur- 
rounded by  green  wire-netting  to  keep 
out  mosquitoes  and  fev^.  Some  un-* 
fortunate  servant  of  the  Chartered 
Company  had  once  had  to  live  there, 
hot  the  fever  had  been  too  strong  for 
hfan. 

A  narrow  tramway  has  been  carried 
down  from  Livingstone,  four  or  five 
miles,  to  the  river;  and  we  found  on 
the  bank  a  trolley  with  some  black 
"boys,"  who  ran  us  up  through  the 
ttndy  Jungle.  Amid  the  clumps  of 
palm  and  mimosa  and  other  trees  grew 
(inantities  of  wild-flowers, — ^pink  lilies, 
and  the  scarlet  flower  of  Rhodesia,  and 
many  more. 

As  we  neared  Livingstone  we  came 
upon  a  corrugated  iron  railway  station, 
and  some  sheds  of  the  same  invaluable 
material.  What  South  Africa  and 
Hbodesia  would  do  without  it  one  can- 
not imagine.  Livingstone  itself  is  a 
pretty  little  place,  like  an  Indian 
••mofuasll"  station, — palms  and  poin- 
•ettU  and  heavy  warm  rain.  It  Is 
the  headquarters  of  North-Westem 
Rhodesia^  and  has  something  like  two 
hundred  white  people;  with  a  club,  and 
a  liotel,  and  a  police  mess,  and  many 


brick  houses,  and  a  newspaper,  '*The 
Livingstone  Mail,"  published  by  the  lo- 
cal chemist,  which  is  the  only  Rho- 
desian  paper  north  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  Administrator's  house  is  a  fine 
bungalow,  with  broad  veranda  and  a 
garden  full  of  mixed  English  and  Af- 
rican flowers.  The  petunia,  of  course, 
which  has  the  constitution  of  a  crow, 
does  as  well  here  as  on  the  dry  plateau 
of  Central  Asia.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  a  rather  uninteresting  flower,  but 
it  will  apparently  thrive  anywhere, 
and  it  makes  fine  patches  of  color. 

The  police  corps  here  consists  of  na- 
tives from  other  parts  of  Africa,  with 
English  officers.  These  and  all  the 
white  men  whom  I  saw  in  Rhodesia 
seemed  cheery  and  capable,  like  the 
good  men  who  are  making  the  Ehnpire 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  like  England;  and  yet  getting 
away  from  Ehigland,  from  the  warping 
unfairness  of  party,  from  the  unevent- 
ful luxurious  E2nglish  life,  seems  to  de- 
velop a  type  of  Englishman  which  is 
very  refreshing  to  meet  He  may  not 
have  the  Balliol  manner,  or  much 
regard  for  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  he  has 
done  things,  and  the  stamp  of  it  is  on 
him. 

We  had  some  tea  in  the  broad  ve- 
randa of  "Government  House."  and 
then  went  to  the  golf-course,  a  pleasant 
nine-hole  sandy  course,  with  some 
rough  grass  and  rolled-earth  putting- 
greens.  You  cannot  get  turf  in  Africa,, 
but  you  can  have  a  good  game  without 
it. 

While  I  was  In  Livingstone  the 
weekly  train  came  in  from  the  north. 
It  is  the  great  excitement  of  the  week, 
and  the  natives  streamed  down  to 
the  station  in  scores,  running  hard,  to 
see  it  pass.  Two  freshly  captured 
giraffes  had  just  been  brought  In,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  arouse  any  inter- 
est. Then  we  went  down  to  the  river 
again. 

By  the  time  we  got  there  It  was  near 
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sunset — a  line  evening,  with  some 
showers  in  the  distance.  To  the  soutli 
the  smoke  of  the  falls  rose  far  into  the 
sky,  and  little  rosy  clouds  were  detach- 
ing themselves  from  it,  one  by  one,  and 
sailing  over  to  the  west,  like  the  "snow 
banners**  which  float  away  from  the 
white  shoulder  of  Kinchinjunga  over 
the  Tibetan  plains.  •  As  we  dropped 
down  the  river  the  sunset  faded  about 
us,  and  a  flock  of  white  birds  flew 
past  us  down-stream,  their  reflections 
in  the  water  below  them. 

We  were  hardly  safe  under  shelter 
again  when  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm broke  over  the  forest— vivid 
lightning  and  a  deluge  of  rain.  One 
could  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  falls. 

So  ended  my  Christmas  Day. 

One  is  often  asked  by  South  Africans 
how  the  Victoria  Palls  compare  with 
Niagara.  To  my  mind  the  Victoria  Falls 
are  far  the  more  beautiful.  It  is  true 
that  the  volume  of  water  at  Niagara 
is  greater.  The  broad  rushing  river 
above  the  cataract,  and  the  fierce  speed 
of  the  heaped-up  narrows  below,  im- 
press one  with  a  sense  of  tremendous 
power.  But  "man  marks  the  earth 
with  ruin."  Some  of  the  surround- 
ings of  Niagara  are  distressing  to  the 
eye.  The  tame,  cultivated  country, 
the  electric-power  works,  the  crowded 
lK>tels,  the  artificial  gardens,  the  flaring 
advertisements,  all  combine  to  spoil 
one  of  nature^s  grandest  works.  In  Af- 
rica there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
work  of  nature  is  left  almost  un- 
touched. There  is  a  railway  bridge, 
but  it  is  from  most  points  invisible, 
and  it  is  nowhere  a  great  disfigurement. 
The  unbroken  forest  stretches  away 
on  all  sides  just  as  God  made  it.  You 
may  wander  for  hours  about  the  falls 
and  never  see  a  human  being  or  a  trace 
of  man*s  handiwork.  Then  the  body 
of  water,  though  not  so  great  as  at 
Niagara,  Is  still  immense;  the  height  of 
the  fall  is  more  than  twice  as  great:  and 
the  way  in  which  the  river  is  split  up 


by  wooded  islands  and  rocks  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  So 
does  the  contrast  between  the  calm 
broad  reach  above  and  the  sudden 
plunge  and  thunder  of  the  chasm.  So 
do  the  far-rising  columns  of  smoke. 
Perhaps  at  some  time  long  ago  Niagara 
may  have  been  as  beautiful  as  the  falls 
of  the  ZambesL  To  my  mind  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  now. 

As  I  sat  smoking  in  the  veranda  that 
Christmas  night,  thinking  over  all  that 
I  had  seen  of  natural  wonders  in  my 
life,  by  sea  and  mountain  and  desert, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  only  once  before 
had  I  felt  so  deeply  awed  and  touched 
by  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
God*s  works.  Twenty  years  ago,  after 
the  Tibetan  War,  I  had  been  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  with  the  Chinese;  and 
the  place  where  I  was  to  meet  tliem 
was  near  the  Tibetan  frontier.  Just 
below  the  watershed  of  the  Himalayas. 
On  the  last  day  of  my  Journey,  the  24th 
of  December,  I  had  to  ride  up  the 
mountain-side,  some  thousands  of  feet, 
by  a  road  through  dense  bamboo  Jun- 
gle. As  we  rode,  in  heavy  rain  and 
nUst,  the  air  grew  colder  and  more 
rarefied,  and  our  pace  slower,  with  con- 
stant rests  to  breathe  our  animals.  All 
at  once  the  gray  dripping  mist  above  us 
seemed  to  turn  to  a  dull  blue;  and  as  I 
was  wondering  what  it  meant,  we  came 
ont  suddenly  into  a  patch  of  dazzling 
sunlight  We  rode  on  a  few  yards,  up 
a  bare  rocky  hillside,  in  alternate  sun- 
shine and  drifting  cloud,  and  then  found 
ourselves  in  the  open  near  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  peak  which  the  cloud 
did  not  reach.  Pulling  up,  we  sat  in 
our  saddles  and  looked  about  us,  and  I 
can  never  forget  the  sight  that  met  our 
eyes.  Around  us,  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  cutting  us  oflC  from  the  world  of 
men,  lay  a  vast  canopy  of  white  cloud. 
Near  our  feet  it  was  moving  slowly, 
stirred  by  faint  eddies  of  air.  Farther 
away  it  looked  still  and  solid,  as  if  one 
could  ride  over  it.      But  breaking  up 
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throii^h  the  cloud — alone — and  tow- 
eting  Into  the  deep  blue  sky,  rose  the 
gigantic  mass  of  Klnchlnjunga,  six- 
teen thoasand  feet  of  rock  and  enow 
and  ice-field  glittering  in  the  midday 
mm. 

The  two  scenes  were  very  different, 
hat  the  remembrance  of  my  Christmas 
on  the  Zambesi  always  brings  back  to 
be  now  that  earll^  Christmas  on  the 
borders  of  Tibet  And  those  two  mem- 
ories are  among  my  most  treasured 
possessions. 

XIV. 

THB  GBAVB  OP  OKOIL  BHODB8. 

For  one  who  never  knew  him  in  life, 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  clear  coneep- 
tioai  of  the  character  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
One  hears  In  South  Africa  some  hard 
things  said    about  him,  and,   on   the 
other  hand,  one  hears  him  spoken  of 
with    almost   unbounded   enthusiasm. 
DurinsT  the  later  part  of  his  life,  after 
the  Jameson  raid,  he  was  for  a  time  re- 
garded   by    the  Dutch   population   as 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  desire   to  capture  him   had 
much  to   do  with  the  obstinate  per- 
sistence of  the  Boers  in  the  siege  of 
Klmberley.      Some  of  them  have  not 
forgiven  him  yet      Nor  is  it  only  the 
Dutch  who  speak  evil  of  him.      Conan 
Doyle  in  his  history  of  the  war  crit- 
icizes   Rhodes    severe^,    and    Conan 
Doyle  only  says  what  many  others  say. 
But    whatever   his   faults    may    have 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  man  of  vast  thought  and  power- 
ful will,  who  loved  the  countiy  of  his 
adoption,  and  always  had  before  his 
eyes  the  ideal  of  a  great  united  South 
Africa.     Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
while  he  was  in  one  sense  an  African- 
der of  the  Africanders,  with  the  deep- 
est goodwill  for  the  Dutch,  he  was  in- 
tensely loyal  to  Ehigland,  and  regarded 
the  Interests  of  South  Africa  as  bound 
op  with  those  of  the  Empire.       We 
may  surely  be  content  to  forget  his  re- 
puted shortcomings,  and  to  remember 


him  only  as  a  great  and  patriotic  E)ng- 
lishman,  whose  alms  were  as  high  as 
his  courage. 

Rhodes  was  fond  of  getting  away  at 
times  from  the  stress  and  worry  of  his 
daily  life  to  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
which  seemed  to  soothe  and  refresh 
him  as  nothing  else  could  do.  He  felt 
the  need  of  solitude  to  think  out  his 
big  thoughts;  and  it  is  in  the  forest,  on 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  he 
chose  out  during  his  lifetime,  that  he 
now  lies  at  rest 

It  it  easy  for  any  one  visiting  Bulu- 
wayo  to  see  his  grave,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  South  Africa.  The  journey  to  the 
heart  of  the  Matabele  country  can  now 
be  made  in  a  motorcar.  The  road  is 
not,  though  much  trouble  has  been 
taken  with  it.  what  would  be  regarded 
as  a  good  motoring  road  in  England; 
but  in  spite  of  some  rough  bits,  and 
occasional  divergences  into  the  bush, 
the  drive  is  pleasant  enough.  Passing 
slowly  through  a  stretch  of  mimosa 
forest,  golden  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
leaving  behind  one  or  two  farmhouses 
of  corrugated  iron,  one  arrives  after  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  wayside  bungalow 
used  as  a  hotel.  It  stands  above  a 
valley  where  Rhodes  carried  out  one 
of  his  innumerable  projects — throwing 
a  dam  across  between  two  hillsides  to 
make  a  lake,  from  which  a  large  farm 
Is  now  irrigated.  A  few  miles  far- 
ther on,  after  passing  at  long  intervals 
two  or  three  small  clusters  of  native 
huts,  one  comes  to  some  fine  craggy 
hills  overgrown  with  forest — the  Mat- 
oppos.  At  the  end  of  a  gorge  in  these 
hills  the  road  ceases,  and  one  has  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot  We  got 
out  of  our  car  willingly  enough,  and 
began  the  a«cent  to  the  grave.  It  is 
an  easy  walk,  first  along  the  grassy 
valley  among  the  rocks,  and  then 
up  a  stone  slope  to  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

At  the  top  there  Is  an  irregular  plat- 
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form  of  rock,  one  end  of  it  lower  than 
the  other.  At  the  lower  end  is  a  fine 
monument  erected  over  the  graves  of 
Alan  Wilson  and  the  men  who  fell  with 
him.  Their  memory  deserves  every 
honor  their  countrymen  can  bestow; 
but  it  might  have  been  better,  unless 
Rhodes  himself  wished  them  to  lie  near 
him,  to  give  the  monument  a  site  of  its 
own.  Standing  where  it  does,  it  seems 
in  some  measure  to  strike  a  false  note, 
to  divert  the  mind  from  its  main  object, 
the  grave  of  the  man  who  chose  ttiat 
lonely  hill  as  his  resting-place.  Perhaps 
the  desire  was  to  let  Rhodes  have  about 
him  some  of  his  comrades,  the  men  who 
died  to  cariy  out  his  orders  and  win 
Rhodesia  for  the  Empire;  but  however 
tliat  may  be,  it  would,  I  think,  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place  to  let  Rhodes  lie  there  by 
himself,  alone  in  death  with  the  hills 
and  the  forests,  as  he  loved  to  be  in  his 
life.  And  their  death  was  so  noble 
that  it  should  surely  be  treated  as  a 
thing  apart,  a  memory  to  which  men 
might  give  themselves  up  altogether, 
undisturbed  by  a  different  train  of 
thought. 

The  top  of  the  hill  is  bare,  with  some 
weather-worn  boulders  at  the  higher 
end.      Among  these  is  the  plain  rock- 

Blackwood's  Ma;;aKiDe. 


hewn  tomb,  with  a  flat  slab  beailii|r 
the  inscription — 

HBBR  LIB  IHB  BBMAIK8  OF 
OBCII«  JOHN    MHODBS. 

On  the  surrounding  rock  are  cmudl 
patches  of  sulphur-colored  lichen.  As 
we  stood  by  the  grave  some  white  bot- 
terflies  flattered  past  us  down  wind, 
and  a  lizard  ran  in  little  Jerks,  a  few 
inches  at  a  time,  slowly  over  the 
stone.  There  was  no  oth^  life  In 
sight 

The  "World's  View,"  as  it  Is  called, 
cannot  be  compared  with  mai^  moun- 
tain views  elsewhere;  but  it  Is  fine — a 
far-stretching  wilderness  of  hills  In- 
termingled with  forest,  their  rocky 
summits  carved  by  the  hand  of  time 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Many 
of  the  rocks  are  rounded,  but  some 
have  taken  the  shape  of  turrets  and 
battlements,  or  are  balanced  one  npon 
another.  Here  and  there  one  saw  a 
little  smooth  green  patch,  showing 
where  cultivation  had  been;  and  there 
was  one  deserted  kraal,  a  mile  or  more 
away,  a  little  thatched  hut  surrounded 
by  a  rough  fence  of  cut  branches. 

Perhaps  Lo  Bengula,  conquered  and 
betrayed,  lies  in  some  hill  cave  not  far 
from  his  great  enemy;  but  the  Matoppos 
keep  his  secret  well. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PLACE  OF  MUSIC  IN  MODERN  LIFK 


I. 
There  are  periods  in  the  world's  age 
when  the  great  things  that  run  through 
our  human  history  like  continuous 
threads  have  to  be  reconsidered;  when 
our  thought  about  them  has  to  be  re- 
adjusted to  the  new  ideas  and  condi- 
tions at  which  we  have  arrived  in  our 
Journey.  No  one  who  contemplates 
calmly  the  civilized  world  to-day  can 
pretend  that  ours  is  a  moment  of  deep 


spiritual  or  artistic  g^rowth.  The  pres- 
ent time  is  essentially  one  in  which 
the  things  of  the  spirit — that  is  to  say 
the  arts  and  the  philosophies — ^after  a 
time  of  great  and  rapid  development, 
have  to  come  to  rest,  and  when  mate- 
rial things  are  developing  so  rapidly  as 
to  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  the 
world's  time.  This  is  a  time  of  siilr- 
itual  and  artistic  maturity;  after  a  pe- 
riod of  growth  and  struggle  thei«  has 
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come  a  pause.  In  i^hlch  these  spiritual 
affairs  of  ours  detach  themselves  from 
the  great  onward-roshing  tide  of  move- 
ment  which  we  call  progress  and  are 
floating,  as  it  were,  in  still  water,  away 
from  the  main  current,  away  from  the 
great  pathway  of  the  world's  progress; 
oat  of  sympathy  with  it  perhaps,  but 
most  certainly  detached  from  it      In 
every  day  tliere  comes,  aft^  the  glory 
of  the  dawn  and  freshness  of  the  early 
morning,  after  the  fire  has  faded  from 
the  skies  and  the  dews  have  dried  from 
the  fields  of  promise,  a  time  of  stagna- 
tion and  flatness,  when  the  air  seems 
to  hang  heavily,  and  the  life  and  vi- 
tality to  have  departed  from  the  day. 
In  every  human  life  there  is  a  similar 
moment;  and  after  emergence  from  the 
dreamy  realms  of  childhood,  after  the 
promises  and  the  enthusiasms  and  fires 
of  youth  have  been  a  little  dulled  and 
ctdlled  by  contact  with  the  crude  reall- 
:ti68  of  life,  a  flatness  and  weariness 
and  sense  of  disillusionment  come  like 
a  cloud  over  our  existence»  and  the  ma- 
terial asserts  itself  over  the  spiritual. 
And   so    with    that    longer   day    and 
greata-  and  more  complex  life  in  which 
we  imagre  the  history  of  an  age  or  a 
civilization;  so  with  the  component  cur- 
rents of  human  effort  of  which  that  life 
is  made  up;  so,  at  some  time  or  other, 
with    discovery,  with  invention,   with 
4^iglon,  with  art;  these  things  all  have 
their  time  of  accomplishment  and  their 
time  of  pause.      And  so,  among  other 
arts,  with  the  art  of  music — a  thing 
founded  on  phenomena  which  are  as 
old  as  the  human  race,  but  which  in 
tbe  form  that  we  know  it  now  is  the 
youngest  of  the  family  of  arts,  one 
wliose   development  through   the  last 
few   centuries    has   been   increasingly 
rapid,    whose    birth    lies    within    the 
span     of     recorded     human     history, 
and     whose     maturity     we     witness 
to-day. 

Think,  then,  of  music  to-day  as  a 
mature,  fully  evolved  art,  of  the  tech- 


nique of  which  we  would  appear  to 
know  practically  everything  there  lH 
to  be  known;  and  think  of  modem  life 
as  the  existence  of  men  and  women 
in  this  world  to-day,  and  the  special  cir- 
cumstances that  make  that  existence 
different  from  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  an  earlier  age.  In  what  way 
is  the  life  we  live  more  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  music,  in  what  way 
is  it  less  suitable  than  the  life  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  in  which  music 
came  to  its  rapid  and  splendid  matu- 
rity? These  I  think  are  questions 
worth  considering. 

Unfortunately,  the  moment  one  be- 
gins to  talk  about  modem  life  one  is 
almost  bound  to  begin  to  talk  in  plati- 
tudes; there  are  some  things  so  obvi- 
ous, and  yet  so  tme,  that  they  can  only 
be  expressed  in  a  commonplace.  We 
do  live  in  an  age  of  hurry.  We  do  live 
in  a  world  where  rapidity  is  often 
counted  higher  than  thoroughness,  and 
where  tbe  conditions  of  life  demand  a 
smattering  of  information  on  many  sub- 
jects, rather  than  a  depth  of  knowledge 
on  any  one.  We  do  live  in  a  civiliza- 
tion where  things  like  telegraphy,  rail- 
roads, telephones,  mechanical  substitu- 
tions for  labor,  and  so  on,  have  enor- 
mously complicated  the  life  of  every 
human  being  in  our  country,  and  where 
in  tbe  hurry  and  clamor  and  chaotic 
activities  of  the  struggle,  we  seem  to 
drift  farther  and  farther  away  from 
that  quieter,  younger  age  that  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  fine  arts,  where  there 
was  simshine  and  silence  and  room  for 
the  soul  of  man  to  grow,  and  space  for 
it  to  soar  on  its  wings  of  poetry  and 
music. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  suggest  that 
music  is  an  anachronism  here,  and 
that,  where  other  things  are  develop- 
ing and  changing  and  growing  so  rajH 
idly,  it  alone  is  to  be  condemned  to  a 
state  of  stagnation.  Tou  may  say, 
surely  music,  which  is  such  a  living 
art,  and  so  closely  bound  up  with  tbe 
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senses  and  emotions  of  mankind,  can 
express  the  particular  spirit  of  every 
a^;  surely  it  too  can  move  with  the 
times,  and  readjust  Itself  to  a  new  age 
and  new  conditions?  I  know  that  that 
view  is  held  by  many;  but  it  would  be 
dishonest  of  me  not  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  it  is  not  my  view.  I  do  not 
believe  that  music  can  "move  with  the 
times"  in  the  common  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression; J  do  not  believe  that  music 
can  be  used  as  a  happy  or  suitable  ex- 
pression for  the  fluctuations  of  the  cot- 
ton market,  for  the  spirit  of  wireless 
telegraphy  or  valveless  motor-engines, 
or  for  our  emotions  about  murder  trials 
and  rubber  shares.  Music  is  no  time- 
server.  It  is,  and  has  always  been,  an 
expression  of  the  inner  soul  of  man,  the 
most  subtle  form  of  expression  known 
to  us,  but  an  expression  always  of 
those  great  fundamental  emotions  that 
are  common,  not  to  one  country  or  to 
one  time,  but  to  the  soul  of  man  in  all 
times  and  places. 

Then,  you  say,  why  should  it  be  any 
less  at  home  In  our  modern  life  than  in 
the  life  of  the  generations  before  us? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  those 
very  conditions  of  modem  life  that  give 
It  its  distracting,  hurrying,  and  unrest- 
ful  character.  Music,  I  have  said,  is 
primarily  an  expression  of  the  soul;  an 
escape,  if  you  like,  for  the  imagina- 
tion; a  means  where  we  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  our  immediate  conditions, 
and  escape  beyond  them  into  a  world 
of  poetry  and  phantasy.  And  the  need 
for  that  escape  is  found  in  a  simple 
and  quiet  life  rather  than  in  a  com- 
plex and  hurrying  life— or  to  put  it  in 
an  extreme  way,  the  need  for  this  imag- 
inative escape  exists  more  in  a  dull  life 
than  in  an  interesting  life.  If  all  our 
activities  of  thought  and  imagination 
are  fully  occupied  by  the  things  around 
us,  we  shall  not  need  to  use  our  Imag- 
ination to  escape  into  a  more  interest- 
ing  world;  in  short,  material  things  are 
so  many,  so  varied,  and  so  engrossing. 


that  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  things 
of  the  spirit. 

II. 
Let  me  try  to  make  this  rather  ob- 
scure point  plainer  by  picturing  tlie 
typical  lives  of  two  men.  The  one 
man  lives,  in  an  age  other  than  this^ 
in  a  little  country  town  far  removed 
from  any  great  metropolitan  activities. 
He  is  not  rich,  but  his  means  are,  and 
have  always  been,  sufficient  for  W» 
wants,  and  he  lives  in  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity, into  which  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  for  the  thought  of  money  to 
enter.  He  has  some  regular  occupa- 
tion connected  with  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple immediately  around  him,  but  he  ha& 
leisure  for  reading  and  cultivating  him- 
self, time  to  be  a  student  of  any  sub- 
ject that  interests  him.  The  moun- 
tains that  tower  above  the  little  town, 
the  river  that  wanders  through  the 
meadows  beyond,  the  road  that  comes 
down  through  the  valley  and  goes  on 
into  the  unknown  world,  these  all  sup- 
ply him  with  material  for  interest, 
speculation,  and  wonder.  The  moun- 
tains though  visible  are  inaccessible  to 
him,  and  their  peaks  remain  unspoiled 
by  familiarity;  the  river  that  has  shone 
and  rippled  through  his  childhood  is  a 
living  though  speechless  companion  of 
his  dally  life;  the  road  is  for  him  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  that  binds 
him  to  other  worlds  and  other  lives, 
coming  from  one  unknown  and  going 
on  to  another.  His  human  Interests 
lie  in  the  people  and  the  lives  imme- 
diately round  about  him;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  newspaper,  and  letters 
are  rare,  things  brought  by  the  hand 
of  some  chance  traveller,  eagerly 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  read,  re- 
read, and  discussed  until  their  minutest 
interest  Is  threadbare.  His  excite- 
ments and  distractions  are  all  on  this 
minute  scale,  and  are  savored  and  en- 
joyed to  their  fullest  extent,  however 
small  and  narrow  they  may  be.       In. 
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SDcb  a  life  imagine  the  place  of  music 
— ^bow  enlarging  to  the  horizon,  how 
deepening  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
qiilet  soul  liTtn^  that  quiet  life!  How 
lovingly  would  not  such  a  man  study 
its  secrets,  how  gladly  would  he  not 
give  that  labor  that  sweetens  all  ac- 
qoirement,  how  deeply  would  he  not 
pore  over  the  works  of  the  masters  un- 
til be  became  imbued  with  their  spirit! 
Real  growth^  real  artistic  cultivation, 
real  musical  perception,  would  soon  be 
the  mark  of  such  a  man,  and  to  him 
and  his  friends,  living  such  a  life  in 
socb  a  place,  music  would  be  a  great 
door  opened  into  the  world  of  the  spirit, 
at  once  employing  and  satisfying  the 
imagination. 

And   now  take  another  man.       He 
Uvee  in  a  great  city  crowded  with  com- 
merce, where  labor  struggles  against 
labor  for  a  bare  living,  and  riches  are 
^ed  on  riches;  where  the  air  is  dark- 
ened with  smoke,  and  from  dawn  till 
night  the  streets  are  filled  with  clamor 
and  movement  and  hurry.      This  man 
too  has  his  occupation,  but  it  is  an  oc- 
cupation that  is  never  finished;  he  dare 
nbt  pause  or  rest  for  fear  some  one 
should  step  in  and  take  his  place;  what- 
ever means  he  has  are  not  enough,  for 
about  him  on  eveiy  side  are  people  with 
more    money,    with    greater    means, 
through  whose  example  the  standard 
of  Mfe  goes  steadily  up.       He  opens 
his  daily  paper  eveiy  morning,  and  Im- 
mediately, as  in  a  mirror,  the  whole 
world  lies  open  before  him;  he  sees  the 
explorer  at  work  amid  the  ice-packs  of 
the  North;  the  life  of  a  hundred  fa- 
moos  or  notorious  people  is  spread  be- 
fore him  in  minute  detail;  he  reads  the 
thoughts    of   his   fellow   men   half   a 
world  away;  he  hears  the  strife  of  par- 
liaments, witnesses  the  rise  and  fall  of 
kings,  and  sees  the  mine  of  revolution 
fired,   and   republics   founded   on   the 
ashes  of  dynasties.      His  imagination, 
in  short,  is  more  than  occupied.      The 
swift  trains  can  carry  him  within  an 
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hour  or  two  to  the  outer  world  in  a 
dozen  different  directions;  from  that 
outer  world  men  and  women  come, 
daily  mingling  with  and  confusing  his 
own  existence;  time  and  distance  are 
both  annihilated,  and  the  doings  of  the 
whole  world  brought  visibly  and  audi- 
bly before  him.  Again  I  say,  what 
room  is  there  in  such  a  life  for  imag- 
ination? What  place  is  there  f<Nr  mu- 
sic, or  more  truly,  what  time  is  there 
for  music? 

For  no  one  can  cultivate  music  with- 
out giving  time  and  trouble  to  it    As 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  of 
any  kind,  so  there  are  no  short  cuts  to 
musical   cultivation.       The  advertise- 
ments of  gramaphone-makers  and  the 
.sellers  of  mechanical  piano-players  tell 
us  that  the  years  spent  in  musical  study 
are  no  longer  necessary,  that  all  the 
charm,  all  the  wonder,  and  all  the  cul- 
tivation of  music  are  open  to  any  one, 
however  ignorant,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  and  a  succession  of  monthly 
payments.      There  never  was  a  greater 
lie  uttered.      The  ignoramus  may  put 
the  roll  of  a  Beethoven  sonata  on  his 
piano-player,  turn  the  necessary  cranks 
and  adjust  the  necessary  levers,  and 
succeed  in  producing— what?    At  the 
best  an  amazingly  clever  and  life-like 
caricature  of  a  musical  performance — 
at  the  worst  a  hideous  travesty  and  de- 
basement of  the  noblest  artistic  crea- 
tions of  mankind.      Depend  upon  it.  It 
is  by  labor  and  study,  and  by  them 
alone,    that    we    attain    to    any    real 
achievement    or    high    artistic    enjoy- 
ment; and  this  mechanical  substitution^ 
this  eiTort  to  get  results  without  any 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  on  the 
process,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  futile  things  which  our  time 
has  brought  forth.      Let  us  deal  with 
these  mechanical  inventions  once  and 
for  all,  and  then  dismiss  them  from  our 
thoughts.      Let  us  admit  all  their  mar- 
vellousness  and  their  possibility.  In  the 
hands  of  an  artistic  manipulator,  for 
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illusion  and  deception.  The  more  me- 
chanically perfect  thej  seem  to  be,  the 
more  hateful  they  should  be  to  us,  and 
tlie  more  strenuously  we  should  set  our 
faces  against  any  tolerance  of  them  or 
traffic  with  them.  For  music  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  from  its  inception  in 
the  brain  or  impulse  in  the  heart,  to  its 
utterance  by  voice  or  instrument,  is  a 
thing  of  human  feeling,  human  touch, 
human  effort  If  we  use  purely  me- 
chanical means  of  locomotion  and 
movement  we  soon  lose  the  use  of  our 
arms  and  legs;  and  so  in  music  the  cul- 
tivation of  artificial  and  mechanical 
processes  will  merely  mean  the  neglect 
and  atrophy  of  our  natural  powers;  in 
H  word,  cultivation  of  mechanical 
means  of  musical  performance  must 
surely  mean  the  ultimate  loss  of  i)ower 
to  invent  music,  loss  of  power  to 
produce  it  and  loss  of  power  to 
enjoy  it 

III. 

Music  is  cultivated  in  three  great  de- 
partments—there is  the  music  of  the 
choicli — the  music  of  the  concert-room 
and  theatre— «nd  tlie  music  of  the 
borne.  The  first  of  these  is  allied  to  a 
d^^artlng  thing,  and  will  depart  with 
It;  the  other  two  belong  to  our  every- 
day life,  and  reflect  its  characteristics. 
What  is  it  in  the  music  of  the  theatre 
and  concert-room  that  most  flourishes 
to-day?  I  am  the  flrst  to  admit  the 
enormous  strides  that  public  taste  has 
made  in  orchestral  music  in  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Orchestral  music  has 
become  what  it  never  was  before, 
really  popular  among  musical  ama- 
teurs; and  London,  which  for  some  time 
lagged  behind  the  North  in  its  appre- 
ciation and  support  of  orchestral  mu- 
sic, has  now  probably  more  orchestral 
performances,  attended  by  niore  people, 
than  aiyr  other  city  in  the  world.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  development  of  the 
modem  art  of  conducting  and  the  con- 
aeqaent    Improvement    in    orchestral 


playing,  and  again  the  consequent  un- 
locking of  a  whole  treasure-house  of 
sound  to  the  general  public.  But  it 
still  remaina  a  fact  that  orchestral  mu- 
sic does  not  "pay"  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  word,  and  if  one  wants  a  rough  test 
for  what  is  popular,  not  with  amateurs 
predisposed  to  be  Interested,  but  with 
the  public  at  large,  one  had  better  ap- 
ply the  money  test.  There  are  no  for- 
tunes to  be  made  in  running  orchestras 
or  giving  orchestral  concerts.  Neither 
will  any  one  seriously  contend  that 
grand  opera  is  popular  in  England.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be, 
that  it  would  be  under  such  and  such 
conditions;  the  fact  for  our  immediate 
consideration  is  that  it  is  not — that  is 
to  say,  that  people  will  not  pay  to  hear 
operas  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it 
financially  worth  any  one*s  while  to 
produce  them.  The  heroic  struggles  of 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  have  proved  it 
in  the  past  The  equally  heroic  ef- 
forts of  the  Moody  Manners  Company 
are  proving  it  in  the  present;  and 
though  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  is  d<^ng 
admirable  work  with  his  opera  season 
in  London  and  is  getting  any  amount  of 
appreciation  and  support,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  a  well  from  which 
the  general  public  is  believed  to  draw 
health,  and  from  which  Mr.  Beecham  is 
believed  to  draw  wealth.  In  short, 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Beecham  is  very  gen- 
erously and  patriotically  spending  his 
money  on  the  production  of  operas^ 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  opera  is  not 
closely  enough  in  touch  with  modem 
life  in  England  to  be  economically  pos- 
sible. What  then  is  popular?  We 
have  one  thing  that  really  does  flour- 
ish in  England  as  it  fiourishes  no- 
where else,  and  that  is  so-called  mu- 
sical comedy.  Serious  musicians  are 
too  apt  to  despise  these  productions^ 
but  they  have  survived  the  critidsBi 
of  the  learned  and  the  denunciation  of 
musical  enthusiasts,  myself  includedr 
and  they  have  proved  that  they  do  be- 
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long  in  a  very  real  way  to  the  life  of 
our  time.  I  remember  in  my  own 
early  days  as  a  musical  critic,  when  I 
moat  admit  these  musical  comedies  had 
not  reached  the  high  standard  they 
have  reached  since,  inTolving  my  news- 
papers in  more  than  one  libel  action  by 
Mr.  George  Eldwardes,  on  account  of 
my  denunciation  of  his  productions  on 
artistic  grounds;  but  I  should  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  now  admit  tliat 
time  and  development  have  proved  me 
wrong;  tliat  there  was  a  germ  of  real 
life  in  these  things,  and  that  it  has 
lived  and  developed  into  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression peculiarly  English.  For  we 
must  remember  that  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  English  music  in  its  best 
days  was  always  its  gaiety;  It  was 
never  melancholy,  never  romantic, 
never  savage  or  barbaric;  it  was  al- 
ways gay,  gay  with  the  gaiety  of  the 
KngUsb  coantry-side,  of  village  songs 
and  games,  and  romping  dances  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  bucolic  hilarity  of 
the  tav^m.  Well,  much  of  that  has 
sone  tnm  us.  The  gaiety  of  the  coun- 
try-side, the  games  and  village  dances 
have  vanished;  but  still,  when  the 
thread  of  Bnglish  music  reasserts  it- 
self, tt  is  found,  though  wonderfully 
tnnsformed,  to  be  still  uttering  its  gay 
message.  What  is  it  we  have  always 
most  needed  in  England,  with  our 
heavy  climate  and  gray  cloudy  skies, 
with  our  sternness  and  dulness  and  dig- 
nity? A  Uttle  laughter  surely.  It 
has  always  been  the  thing  missing 
from  our  composition,  and  the  tiling 
with  which  the  divine  art  has  tried  to 
rapp^y  us.  Now  tonlay  we  are  all  a 
Uttle  jaded,  a  UtUe  tired,  a  Uttle  wor- 
Tied;  though  we  cannot  repair  to  the 
meadow-Bide,  or  Join  in  the  hai^y  rldic- 
Qloos  games  of  farmer  generations,  we 
go  to  the  theatre  and  laugh  at  the 
rtdlculoQs  sltuatioins  invented  for  us 
ther9,  and  in  the  music  that  accom- 
pudea  them  we  have  found  something 
that  evidently  answers  to  some  need  in 


us,  so  that  the  airs  that  are  born  there 
are  whistled  and  sung  in  the  country- 
side, and,  as  much  as  any  music  can, 
become  part  of  our  national  life.  I 
say  not  a  word  in  criticism  of  this  mu- 
sic, whether  it  is  good  or  bad;  that  is 
beside  my  point  here.  It  is  a  part  of 
our  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  supreme 
expressions  of  music  In  our  modem 
life.  But  we  may  admit  that,  with- 
out over-rating  its  importance,  or  with- 
out denying  the  enormous  share  that 
the  dresses,  the  scenery,  and  the 
personalities  of  the  people  taking 
part  in  these  performances,  have 
in  spreading  the  popularity  of  the 
music. 

This  frivolous  expression  of  music  is 
at  one  end  of  the  scale;  but  at  the  op- 
posite end  there  is  another  way  In 
which  it  enters  very  considerably  into 
our  modern  life,  and  that  is  the  eco- 
nomic way.  Music  has  been  pressed 
into  the  great  service  of  wage-earning 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  practice  as 
an  art  threatens  often  to  be  obliterated 
by  its  practice  as  a  trade  or  profession. 
There  are  many  institutions  In  this 
country  which  exist  almost  solely  for 
equipping  those  who  Join  them  to  be 
teachers  of  music — ^the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  which  is  Judged  on  almost  purely 
economic  grounds.  Now  the  teaching 
of  music  is  not  a  thing  for  wMch  every 
musician  Is  fitted,  and  because  a  stu- 
dent is  a  successful  performer,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  or  she  will  be  a 
successful  teacher.  And  here  I  think 
we  touch  upon  a  very  real  weakness  of 
some  of  these  institutions.  Those  who 
join  them  in  order  to  learn  a  trade, 
whose  parents  invest  so  much  money 
with  the  idea  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  able  to  earn  so  much  more,  do 
not,  in  many  cases,  pursue  their  stud- 
ies with  any  very  real  deep  devotion  to 
the  subject,  but  too  often  with  a  view 
merely  to  acquire  the  necessary  smat- 
tering that  will  enable  them  to  earn 
fees  by  giving  lessons.      The  teachers 
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of  masic  are  thus  divided  very  sharply 
into  two  classes.  There  is  the  genu- 
ine artist  who  works  and  studies  hard, 
seeking  always  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  particular  branch  of  music;  a  singer 
or  a  player  perhaps,  who  finds  himself 
unable  to  live  on  the  engagements  that 
he  can  get  as  a  performer.  There  is 
no  help  for  such  a  one,  except  in  teach- 
ing; not  the  teaching  of  geniuses,  but 
of  any  one  who  will  come — often  far 
removed  from  genius.  There  is  no 
sadder  thing  in  the  world  than  to  see 
some  really  artistic  spirit  gradually 
crushed  and  wearied  by  the  drudgery 
of  teaching,  and  its  bright  wings,  that 
aspired  to  mount  to  the  sun,  soiled  with 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  the  struggle  for 
an  actual  living.  To  those  genuinely 
artistic  spirits,  thoroughly  sound  musi- 
cians perhaps,  but  without  the  super- 
lativeness  of  voice  or  technique  which 
alone  to-day  commands  a  wide  hearing, 
the  modern  world  is  no  friendly  place, 
and  modem  life  is  no  easy  condition. 
Such  people  necessarily  live  completely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  world  about 
them.  Their  ambition  is  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection,  and  perfection  is  a 
luxury  which  they  are  neither  allowed 
to  attain  themselves,  nor  assist  others 
to  the  attainment  of.  If  they  have  a 
brilliant  pupil,  he  or  she  soon  passes 
Into  other  hands;  the  dull  ones  require 
results  of  some  kind  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  and  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  money;  to  be  taught 
how  to  get  through  a  song  or  piano- 
forte piece,  in  a  way  that  will  secure 
the  admiration  of  their  uncritical 
friends,  is  all  they  want.  And  in  the 
deadly  struggle  for  life,  the  artist  Is 
again  and  again  forced  dowm  into  the 
prosecution  of  this  melancholy  busi- 
ness, until  too  often  his  faith  in  him- 
self, and  even  in  his  art,  is  lost,  and  he 
becomes  a  mere  drudge  in  the  economic 
service.  In  such  a  life  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  music  is  in  harmony  with 
modern. conditions.  . 


IV. 
I  could  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind  to  any  extent,  and  in  a  way  rather 
depressing  to  those  who  love  and  study 
music  for  itself;  but  they  would  only 
tend  to  strengthen  and  support  my  the- 
ory, that  all  attempts  to  change  the 
character  of  music  with  the  changed 
character  of  our  age;  all  attempts  to 
force  it  from  what  it  is  into  something 
that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be;  all  efforts 
to  turn  an  artistic  and  spiritual  thing 
into  an  economic  and  conmiercial 
thing;  in  a  word,  all  efforts  to  make 
music  move  with  the  times,  are  bound 
to  end  in  failure.  What  place  then  has 
music  in  our  modem  life?  I  believe 
that  it  has  a  very  real  place  and  use 
with  us  to-day.  And  the  great  use  of 
music  in  modem  life,  it  seems  to  me, 
may  be  expressed  in  a  paradox.  Its 
use  in  modern  life  is  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  modern  life.  Its  value  to  us 
lies,  not  in  its  likeness  to  the  conditions 
around  us,  but  in  its  difference  from 
them;  not  in  its  correspondence  with 
our  everyday  life,  but  in  its  contrast  to 
it.  It  is  a  life-belt  which  will  preserve 
those  who  carry  it  from  altogeth^* 
sinking  in  the  welter  of  sordid  mate- 
rial conditions  about  them;  it  is  a  fiery 
chariot  that  will  catch  us  up  out  of 
cares  and  struggles  here,  and  l)ear  us 
to  a  world  of  serene  and  exalted 
things;  that  may  carry  us  from  turmoil 
into  peace,  and  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Poetry  and  music,  as  Hector  Berlioz 
said,  are  the  two  wings  of  the  soul; 
and  as  it  has  in  all  times  been  re- 
garded as  a  means  of  rising  l>eyond 
the  limitations  of  material  conditions 
into  the  free  world  of  the  spirit,  so. 
more  truly  to-day  than  ever,  it  maj  still 
be  regarded.  And  to  those  who  have 
chosen  music  as  the  main  work  and 
study  of  their  lives,  and  who  are  not 
infrequently  confronted  with  these 
very  questions  of  its  apparent  incom- 
patil)illty  with  the  general  ran  of  the 
worUrs  thought  and  Interest  to-day,  I 
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•eansot  help  feeling  that  it  will  be  a 
.great  strength,  a  great  consolation,  and 
a  great  eocouragement,  if  they  will 
think  of  music  in  this  way,  as  having 
nothing  wtiatever  to  do  with  the  mate- 
rial interests  and  affairs  of  mankind, 
but  as  belonging  to  another  world,  an- 
<»tber  dimension,  another  element. 
How  often  at  sea  is  one  not  awed  and 
<x>nfoanded,  if  one*s  eye  is  raised  no 
higher  than  the  horizon,  by  the  tumult 
and  desolation  of  the  waters,  the  busy, 
tiresome,  laborious  activities  of  the 
ship,  the  grinding  and  commotion,  the 
throbbing  and  pulsing,  the  humming 
of  winds,  and  roar  and  crashing  of 
waves.  Yet  raise  your  eyes  above  the 
salt  wilderness  of  water,  above  the  la- 
tM>rlng  ship,  above  the  swinging  mast- 
heads, and  there,  visibly  above  you,  is 
a  world  of  peace,  unbroken  and  eternal, 
where  stars  are  shining  quietly,  and 
whither  the  tumults  of  the  sea  do  not 
reach.  And  those  of  us  with  the  culti- 
vation and  perception  to  appreciate 
in^at  music  tiave  always  close  at  hand 
just  such  another  world,  another  ele- 
ment in  which  our  spirits  may  refresh 
themselves.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  we  more  needed  such  an  escape; 
there  never  was  a  time  when  material 
things  were  so  pressing;  when  the 
clamor  and  tumult  of  the  world  was  so 
oatrageoos;  when  the  things  of  life  it- 
8df  were  so  deafening  as  to  dull  our 
ears  to  all  the  finer  sounds.  We  need 
mnstc  more  than  ever  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  the  mission  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate It  is  a  higher  and  more  sacred 
mission  than  ever  it  was.  It  is  no 
longer  for  the  mere  adornment  and  ele- 
f^nce  of  life  that  they  labor,  but  for 
sphitual  life  itself;  it  is  not  to  give  the 
mnsical  spirit  more  balmy  airs  to 
breathe,  but  for  its  very  breath  they 
are  fighting. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are 
<^tttaln  kinds  of  music  that  appeal  to 
Qt  more  easily  to-day  than  other  kinds. 
It  Is  always  easy  to  listen  to  Wagner 


or  Chopin,  because  there  is  in  all  their 
music  a  trace  of  that  emotional  fever 
that  is  never  far  below  the  surface  of 
our  modem  life;  but  it  is  often  hard 
to  get  into  the  necessary  frame  of  mind 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven or  Mozart.  We  must  all  have 
been  aware  of  experiencing  this  diffi- 
culty of  going  into  a  concert-room,  and 
looking  forward  to  hearing  a  favorite 
symphony,  and  finding  when  it  came  to 
be  played  that  it  had  nothing  to  say  to 
us,  that  we  were  not  in  the  mood  for  it, 
that  we  were  listening  to  its  notes  with- 
out really  hearing  it.  All  very  serious 
music  requires  an  atmosphere,  a  stim- 
mung  to  be  established,  before  it  can 
really  come  to  life,  and  this  atmos- 
phere is  one  which  It  is  increasingly 
hard  to  establish,  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live 
our  lives.  All  chamber  music  needs 
it;  for  example,  how  often  is  one  really 
in  the  mood  to  appreciate  or  even  enjoy 
a  Beethoven  quartette?  Such  things 
have  really  no  part  with  our  everyday 
life;  they  belong  to  a  region  of  things 
which  we  must  deliberately  enter  into 
If  we  are  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  them, 
and  that  region  is  very  far  from  the  re- 
gion which  we  inhabit  during  the 
greater  part  of  our  waking  lives.  In 
a  simpler  age  it  lay  near  at  hand,  and 
from  the  daily  life  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  but  a 
step  into  that  world,  now  so  spiritually 
removed  from  us.  Between  the  life  of 
London  to-day,  with  its  high  pressure, 
its  domination  by  money,  its  fierce  bat- 
tles, the  endless  struggle  for  life  tliat 
is  going  on  in  It,  the  endless  grim  ef- 
fort to  keep  a  foothold  at  all  amid  its 
jostling  crowds,  the  tremendous  hurry- 
ing tide  and  torrent  of  activity  that 
roars  for  ever  in  our  ears — ^ah!  between 
that  and  the  quiet  little  world  of  can- 
dle-light in  a  home  in  some  German 
country  town,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
what  a  contrast!    Could  we  but  open 
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the  windows  ot  our  mental  vision  and 
see  the  Uttle  family  group  surrounding 
the  open  scores  and  steeping  them- 
selves In  the  Joy  and  understanding  of 
deep  and  true  music,  what  peace  and 
refreshment  might  we  not  find! 

Well,  It  is  to  some  extent  ];)os8lble 
for  us  to  do  It  still;  that  world  lies  still 
within  our  reach,  although  the  Journey 
to  it  becomes  longer*  and  longer  every 
day.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  individ- 
ual to  reach  it  alone.  The  atmos- 
phere that  I  have  spoken  of  may  be, 
and  is,  still  established  where  a  num- 
ber of  people,  who  really  care  for  mu- 
sic, gather  together  and  work  at  it. 
Such  things  as  quartette-parties  and 
singing-societies,  even  though  the  stand- 
ard of  performance  which  they  attain 
may  not  be  a  very  high  one,  are  inval- 
uable aids  to  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  our  life  to-day.  One  of  the  strong- 
est and  healthiest  branches  of  English 
music  is  to  be  found  in  the  brass  bands 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ehigland. 
And  why?  Just  because  they  Involve 
the  association  of  people,  the  meeting 
together  with  the  one  purpose  of  work- 
ing at  and  studying  music,  and  conse- 
quently, that  temporary  escape  from  or- 
dinary life,  which  I  have  emphasized 
as  being  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
music  can  give  us  to-day. 

And  I  would  strongly  urge,  as  the 
sum  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
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about  the  place  of  music  in  modern  life, 
that  the  thing  to  be  striven  for,  and 
worked  for  to-day,  is  the  cultivation  of 
a  musical  atmosphere.  It  is  leas  im- 
portant to-day  that  we  should  produce 
new  music,  than  that  we  should  culti- 
vate an  atmosphere  in  which  music 
that  has  already  been  produced  can  be 
heard  and  enjoyed.  That  really  is  the 
thing  that  is  in  danger  to-day.  There 
is  no  dang^  that  we  shall  lose  our 
technical  accomplishments,  for  there 
never  was  an  age  when  technique  was 
in  such  a  high  state  of  i^erfection  as  it 
is  to-day.  Be  sure  that  we  shall  never 
lack  performers,  never  lack  producers 
of  music.  What  we  may  come  to  lack 
is  listeners — ^not  because  the  world 
shall  have  grown  weary  of  music,  or 
will  come  to  need  it  any  the  less,  but 
because  in  the  crowded  material  con- 
ditions of  modem  life  the  atmosphere 
in  which  people  can  listen  at  all  may 
become  less  and  less  easy  of  attain- 
ment And  the  establishment  of  that 
atmosphere,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
is  possible.  Is  the  best  service  that  we 
can  render  music  to-day;  that  we  may 
preserve  it,  not  as  part  of  our  modem 
life,  but  as  a  part  of  that  greater  life 
which  is  not  ancient  or  modem,  but 
universal  and  eternal,  into  which  our 
spirits  may  escape  in  hours  of  heavi- 
ness or  oppression  here. 
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V. 

The  train  for  Cypress  Creek  came  up 
at  last 

"We  will  soon  be  reaching  now, 
mother,"  Hector  said,  feeling  that  their 
troubles  were  nearly  over,  as  he  helped 
her  once  more  Into  the  car.  It  was 
filled  with  a  motley  company,  and  our 
travellers  retreated  to  their  seats  and 
watched  their  fellow-passengers  in  sur- 


prise. A  lot  of  foreign  emigrants 
filled  some  of  the  seats,  and  another 
group  were  playing  cards. 

••What  will  they  be  doing  with  the 
bits  of  pictures?"  the  Widow  whispered 
to  her  grandson. 

••These'll  be  playing-cards,  mother/' 
he  said,  having  learned  as  much  as  that 
(and  a  little  more)  on  board  ship.  He 
would  have  liked,  Indeed,  to  Join  the 
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game;  but  his  grandmother's  horrlfled 
exclamation  pat  an  end  to  that  She 
bad  never  seen  a  card  In  her  life,  and 
knew  of  them  only  as  some  mysterious 
evil. 

**Bh,  Hector,  and  on  the  Lord's  Day!" 
she  sighed.  Her  Sabbatarian  views 
were  getting  many  a  shock  just  now. 
Hector  then  began  to  look  out  at  the 
window.  They  were  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  rushing,  tawny  flood 
of  the  great  river  filled  him  with  de- 
light They  came  after  that  into  a 
stninge  region,  where  the  train  seemed 
to  mn  through  shallow  lakes;  water 
was  round  and  round  them,  with  great 
cypress-trees  rising  out  of  the  swamps. 
Then  the  8wami>s  seemed  to  dry  up 
again,  and  they  went  through  forests. 
There  were  clearings  here,  and  white 
men's  houses,  easOy  distinguishable 
from  the  deplorable  negro  cabins. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  now,  and 
the  fervid  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun 
struck  in  through  the  windows  of  the 
car.  Would  the  Journey  never  end? 
Even  Hector's  interest  began  to  flag; 
aid  as  for  the  Widow,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  in  a  bad  dream — ^a  dream 
of  endless  clanking  noise  and  dust  and 
beat,  and  wild  strange  faces  all  round 
ber. 

She  leant  back  and  closed  her  eyes, 
aid  her  mind  travelled  across  the  weary 
leagues  that  lay  now  between  her  and 
borne.  As  clear  as  day  she  saw  the 
cottage,  its  brown  thatched  roof  drip- 
ping in  the  rain,  the  blue  peat-smoke 
curling  up  from  the  chimney.  .  .  . 
With  a  quick  movement  she  felt  in  her 
peeket  for  the  k^— the  blessed  key^ 
and  clutched  it  fast:  it  seemed  to  her  a 
cbarm,  a  pledge,  something  to  hold  on 
to  when  everything  round  her  was  un- 
real. Then  in  her  utter  weariness  she 
dosed  again,  and  another  hour  was  got 
through.  Three  o'clock— th€|y  had  lost 
all  sense  of  time,  and  had  no  watch 
to  set  them  right.  The  train  stopped 
once  or  twice,  and  people  got  out  and 


came  in.  Each  time  Hector  started 
up,  asking  if  this  was  Cypress  Creek, 
and  always  was  told  "Not  yet"  They 
might  have  been  travelling  on  into 
Eternity — far,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Time.  .  .  .  Hector,  too,  f^l  asleep, 
and  was  wakened  by  a  tap  on  his  shoul- 
der and  the  voice  of  the  negro  porter 
speaking  thrilling  words: 

"Now,  then,  sah!  Cypress  Creek — 
step  lively." 

Hector  dragged  himself  up  out  of  the 
abyss  of  sleep,  and  essayed  to  waken 
his  grandmother,  who  had  again  been 
wrapped  in  slumber.  She  woke  with 
a  start. 

"Och,  Hector,  I  was  after  dreaming 
of  a  cruel  long  journey  I  was  taking!" 
she  cried.  She  sat  up,  blinking  her 
tired  eyes.  Could  it  be  she  found 
herself  in  her  own  chair  at  home? 
Alas!  there  ware  only  the  horrible 
strange  faces  round  her,  some  of  them 
laughing  at  what  she  had  said,  and 
Hector  calling  to  her  to  be  quick  and 
get  out  of  the  train,  for  they  had 
reached  Cypress  Creek  at  last! 

They  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
very  world's  end — Just  a  cluster  of 
wooden  houses  set  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest;  the  railway  track  running 
through  this  pretence  at  a  village,  and 
two  or  three  negroes  and  whites  loiter- 
ing about  to  look  at  the  train. 

With  some  difficulty  the  Widow  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  car.  She  found  her- 
self standing  on  the  solid  ground  once 
more,  but  dazed  with  fatigue  and 
blinded  by  the  blaze  of  the  afternoon 
sun  as  it  struck  across  her  dim  old 
eyes.  Groping,  with  her  hands  held  out 
before  her  as  she  went,  she  stumbled 
forward.  A  tall  man  was  coming 
towards  her. 

"Eh,  mother,  it's  yourself!"  he  cried, 
with  that  quite  indescribable  note  of 
the  exile's  voice  in  his  cry.  She  ran 
forward — yes,  ran,  as  if  those  old  limbs 
had  suddenly  become  young  again — 
and  fell  into  his  outstretched  arms. 
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''Och,  och,  it's  Charile—it's  Charlie!'' 
In  a  moment  she  had  forgotten 
eveiythinflT— the  unutterable  strauge- 
nees  of  her  surroundings,  the  weary 
sea  and  land  that  she  had  crossed:  she 
had  got  to  Charlie  at  last,  her  dim  eyes 
had  seen  him  again,  her  dull  ears  heard 
his  Toice. 

People  at  the  window  of  the  car 
looked  out  and  smiled  at  the  meeting 
— at  the  funny-looking  old  woman  in 
her  tartan  shawl  holding  on  to  the  big 
man;  but  some  of  them  had  tears  in 
their  eyes,  too — ^for  with  most  of  them 
partings  had  been  commoner  than  such 
meetings. 

Dnriug  the  first  few  days  of  their 
stay  at  Cypress  Creek  Hector  lived  in 
hourly  expectation  that  his  fraud  about 
the  letter  would  be  discovered.  But 
whether  it  was  that  his  grandmother 
had  got  so  confused  by  all  she  had  gone 
through  that  she  forgot  about  the  let- 
ter, or  whatever  it  was,  nothing  hap- 
pened, and  very  soon  Hector  began  to 
forget  the  matter  himself.  The  new 
life  that  opened  round  him  now  ap- 
peared wonderfully  vivid  and  interest* 
ing.  For  here  at  "MacLean's  Place," 
HH  the  neighbors  called  Charlie's  clear- 
iu>r.  there  was  work  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  Hector  rejoiced  in  this. 
Work— the  men  of  the  Old  World  didn't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word!  In 
comparison  with  what  the  settlers  here 
got  through  in  a  day,  the  labors  of 
men, at  home  seemed  like  the  scratch- 
ings  of  mice. 

Nature  was  being  conquered  and  held 
by  the  throat,  as  it  were,  all  the  time; 
the  land  had  been  slowly  and  painfully 
reclaimed  from  the  forest  inch  by  inch; 
the  great  trees  fired,  with  reckless 
waste  of  timber,  and  then  their  roots 
dug  and  torn  out  of  the  soil  to  make 
room  for  crops.  All  round  about  the 
clearing  Hector  watched  the  same  sort 
of  thing  going  on.  'Men  toiled  like  cat- 
tle to  win  this  rich  land  for  themselves 


and  their  children.  An  incessant  war 
it  was,  splendid  and  triumphant,  where 
man  was  always  the  victor  in  the  end, 
and  Nature,  at  last  subdued,  obediently 
yielded  up  her  fruits  into  the  hands  of 
her  conqueror. 

To  join  in  the  battle — what  more 
would  any  man  ask?  Hector  won- 
dered. His  spirit  kindled  to  the  work. 
It  was  new  and  exciting,  often  danger- 
ous, always  difficult!  but  work  for  men. 
He  looked  back  with  a  blessed  sense 
of  escape  at  the  little  stony  croft  on  the 
island  where  he  had  worked  so  long. 
What  child's  play  it  had  been!  No  ad- 
ventures, no  risks — ^above  all,  no  prizes 
to  win:  Just  picking  away  at  the  bar- 
ren soil,  reaping  the  thin  little  crops, 
and  scraping  the  ground  once  more, 
over  and  over  again.  And  now  he  had 
escaped  from  it  all.  He  thought  con- 
temptuously of  the  long  idleness  of  the 
crofter's  winter,  and  laughed  with  glee 
to  have  said  good-bye  to  it  for  ever. 
You  may  be  sure  that  a  lad  with  Hec- 
tor's views  was  fully  appreciated  by 
his  uncle.  It  was  not  easy  to  get 
"help"  enough  for  all  the  work;  the  ne- 
groes were  lazy  and  difficult  to  man- 
age, and  white  labor  was  scarce.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Hector  found  him- 
self in  great  request.  He  toiled  late 
and  early,  getting  burnt  almost  black 
by  the  sun,  growing  taller  and 
stronger,  and  enjoying  himself  might- 
ily. 

There  was  a  curious,  not  altogether 
desirable,  population  round  Cypress 
Creek.  All  nations  and  peoples  and 
tongues  were  there,  and  among  these, 
too,  a  large  sprinkling  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  convicts  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  plantations  in  old  days. 
These  you  could  distinguish  from  the 
other  settlers  by  their  very  air;  there 
seemed  co  be  a  streak  of  untameaUe 
wildness  somewhere  in  them — it 
sparkled  in  their  hard  defiant  eyes,  and 
lurked  at  the  comers  of  their  thin  lips. 
A  strange  composite  society  it  was  al- 
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together;  in  truth  a  chaiige  of  mental 
-atnosphere  from  the  few  decent 
•crofter  families  of  Balneish! 

Hector's  relatire  had  lived  long 
«fMMgh  in  America  to  have  thoroughly 
absort>ed  one  of  its  cardinal  doctrines — 
that  evecyone  must  look  for  himself. 
80  b^ood  a  word  or  two  of  warning 
DOW  and  again.  Hector  was  left  to  take 
bis  own  way. 

The  Widow  in  the  n^eantlme  was 
having  some  new  experiences  too,  as 
yoa  may  imagine.  The  first  weeks 
of  her  stay  liad  been  a  sort  of  confused 
jet  happy  dream.  She  had  reached 
her  son;  she  had  finished  her  terriUe 
jonmey.  But  then  things  began  to 
wear  another  complexion.  The  heat 
became  overpowering — there  was  no 
<8cape  from  it  day  or  night;  and  some- 
times in  her  simple  way  the  old  woman 
would  ''pnt  up  a  prayer"  that  coolness 
might  come.  The  thunderstorms  ter- 
rified her  when  they  burst  above  the 
little  house  with  a  strange  crackling 
?H»ad,  and  the  very  earth  shook. 
Then,  wboi  evening  came,  there  was 
itometimes  a  breath  of  fresher  air,  and 
^litrlle  would  take  her  to  sit  out  by  the 
dwr.  Away  in  the  distance  they  could 
?(tlll  see  the  lightning  playing,  like 
K^n^t  swords  thrust  down  out  of 
heaven  Into  the  forest,  and  the  Widow 
was  scared  by  it.  In  the  swamps  the 
frogs  kept  up  a  constant  chanting  that 
^be  coold  not  get  accustomed  to,  and, 
wont  of  ally  an  occasional  rattlesnake 
would  appear. 

'Dch,  it's  the  BvU  One  himself— I 
win  have  read  it  in  the  €k>od  Book!" 
^  Grted,  almost  beside  herself  with 
terror.  Mosquitoes,  too— who  could  be 
doing  with  the  Uke  of  them?  And 
nothing  would  ever  reconcile  her  to 
the  negroes.  So  what  with  one  thing 
«Bd  another  life  did  not  appear  in  its 
iireileit  colors. 

Bit  these  outside  disagreeables 
wMlt  have  mattered  not  at  all  if 
«vei9thlng  had  gone  smoothly  indoors. 


Alas!  before  many  weeks  had  pasatoi, 
difficulties  began  to  crop  up  betWjMQ 
the  Widow  and  her  daughter-in-law. 
Mrs.  Charlie  MacLean  proved  to  have 
**a  temper,"  and  along  with  it  a  fiercely 
Jealous  nature.  She  could  not  see  tier 
husband's  devotion  to  his  mother  with- 
out resenting  it;  and  when  the  Widow 
also  won  the  affections  of  little  Don- 
ald it  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Like  all  jealous  people,  she  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  Jealousy,  and  showed  it  in  an* 
deserved  outbursts  of  anger  about 
nothing.  But  she  took  good  care  never 
to  lose  her  temper  in  this  way  before 
Charlie;  it  was  always  when  he  was 
out  that  these  horrible  scenes  occurred. 
Then  the  old  woman  would  cower  he- 
fore  her,  and  take  refuge  in  silence,  al- 
ways hoping  that  things  would  mend 
with  time.  Of  course,  instead  of 
mending,  they  got  worse  and  worse. 
The  Widow  began  to  wear  a  bullied, 
almost  frightened,  expression,  asd 
Charlie  asked  her  often  if  she  felt 
ciuite  well.  "It  will  be  the  heat,"  she 
always  told  him,  anxious  that  he 
should  suspect  nothing.  Then  the^ 
would  return  to  that  unending  con- 
verse they  held  together  about  the 
Island — that  converse  which  so  pro- 
voked and  angered  Charlie's  wife. 
Why,  she  asked,  why  in  all  the  world 
should  her  husband  be  wanting  to 
know  all  the  foolish  things  he  was  fer- 
ever  asking  his  mother  about?  He 
seemed  to  wish  to  know  about  every 
stone  on  the  road,  every  bush  on  the 
hillside;  and  as  for  the  questions  he 
asked  they  were  purely  childish:  Had 
the  big  boulder  on  the  roadside  still  got 
the  blasting-hole  in  it? — he  remembered 
how  he  (and  poor  Andrew  that's  dead 
and  gone)  used  to  play  at  filling  up  the 
hole  with  mud  on  wet  days;  and  was 
there  a  gate  now  where  the  i>ath  from 
the  shieling  Joined  the  road  to  Bal- 
neish? What  sort  of  gate  was  it? 
.4ind  was  it  true  the  byre  needed  new 
thatch?    Did   old   John   Matbeson   de 
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the  thatching  yet? — he  must  be  getting 
up  in  years.    .    .    . 

So  their  talk  ran;  and  Charlie's  wife 
listened  with  very  ill-concealed  irrita- 
tion. He  could  apparently  never  hear 
enough  of  the  Island,  and  every  even- 
ing when  he  came  in  from  work  would 
sit  down  beside  his  mother  to  hear 
more.  It  was  Just  extraordinary  the 
silly  questions  he  found  to  ask.  These 
hours  of  talk  became  the  only  happi- 
ness of  the  Widow's  life — for  them  she 
lived  through  the  long,  hot,  weary 
days,  bearing  with  her  daughter's  ill- 
temper.  One  night  (but  the  wife  was 
out  then)  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
clumsy  old  key  of  the  cottage  door,  and 
showed  it  to  Charlie. 

He  held  it  reverently  in  his  big  work- 
marred  hands  for  a  long  time,  turning 
it  round  and  round;  then  he  gave  it 
back  to  his  mother  without  a  word,  but 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eye  as  he 
did  so,  and  the  Widow  gave  a  great 
sob.  How  well  that  no  one  was  there 
to  behold  their  folly! 

It  was  getting  on  to  the  month  of 
August,  when  one  day  Hector  came  in 
very  full  of  excitement,  for  something 
had  happened.  He  had  been  at  Qy- 
press  Creek,  and  there  at  the  saloon 
had  met  some  horse-traders  from  Mex- 
ico. These  gentlemen,  with  their 
fringed  leather  gloves,  slouched  hats 
and  sashes,  had  completely  captivated 
Hector's  imagination — how  could  it 
possibly  have  been  otherwise?  They 
had  allowed  him  to  mount  into  their 
high  Mexican  saddles,  and  had  even 
complimented  him  on  his  lately  ac- 
quired accomplishment  of  sticking  on 
to  a  horse.  Finally,  they  had  proposed 
that  he  should  return  with  them  to 
Mexico  for  a  couple  of  months  to  try 
how  he  liked  their  style  of  life.  Hec- 
tor was  wildly  anxious  to  go;  hla  an- 
swer was  to  be  given  next  day.  But 
here  Charlie  was  as  adamant  Noth- 
ing would  make  him  approve  of  this 
scheme.      The  horse-traders  from  Mex- 


ico were,  as  he  expressed  it,  "too  tencrfa* 
altogether"  for  a  lad  like  Hector  to  go* 
with — he  must  stay  where  he  was. 

The  verdict  put  Hector  into  some- 
thing perilously  like  a  bad  temper.  He- 
would  scarcely  spelik  all  the  evening,. 
and  finally  marched  off  to  bed  In  si- 
lence. 

"The  lad's  disappointed."  Charlie' 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"Och,  Charlie,  he's  but  young,  for  all 
he's  80  tall  and  strong,"  said  the 
Widow  indulgently;'  "I'm  thinking  you 
were  liking  your  own  way  yourself 
once." 

"To  be  sure  I  was,  mother,  aad  Hec- 
tor's a  fine  lad;  I'd  have  giv^i  1dm  his 
way  if  I  could,"  said  Charlie.  Then 
he  forgot  all  about  the  boy,  and  re- 
turned to  his  eternal  talk  of  home. 

The  next  morning,  however.  Hector 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast 

"He  will  be  sleeping,  I'm  thinking,'* 
said  the  Widow,  always  anxious  to  ^- 
fend  her  grandson. 

Charlie's  wife  rose  impatiently,  asd 
went  to  rouse  the  ^y,  grumbling  as- 
she  went  But  in  a  minute  she  re- 
turned, holding  a  bit  of  paper  la  her 
hand. 

"Here's  for  you,  grannie,"  she  said, 
thrusting  the  paper  at  the  Widow. 

"I  cannot  be  seeing  it,  Charlie,'*  she 
said;  and  Charlie  took  it  from  her  and 
read  out: 

I  have  gone  off  to  Mexico,  beeause  1 
wish  to  see  more  of  the  world.  I 
will  be  coming  back  in  two  months' 
time.  Do  not  be  anxious  for  ne,. 
mother;  I  will  be  getting  on  all  right. 
Tour  dutiful  grandson, 

^'Dutiful  grandson,  indeed  P'  Mrs. 
Charlie  cried,  and  even  Charlie  was 
roused  to  indignation  by  this  defiance  of 
his  authority.  Only  the  Widow 
tried  to  soften  down  Hector's  trans- 
gression, and  pled  with  her  son  to  re- 
member the  boy's  youth  and  spirit. 
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But  Charlie  in  stem  haste  set  off 
th^re  and  then  in  the  mnle-cart  in  pur- 
suit of  Hector;  only  to  find  on  inquiry 
at  Cypress  Creek  that  the  horse-trad- 
ers liad  made  a  mysterious  departure  in 
ttie  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

It  was  impossible  to  catch  them  up. 
Hector  n^ust  be  left  to  look  after  him- 
sou. 

August  and  September  went  slowly 
past,  October  began,  and  still  Hector 
did  not  return.  He  sent  a  letter  once 
to  the  Widow,  telling  that  he  was  well 
and  happy:  that  was  all.  Man^  an 
anxtoos  thought  she  had  for  him  dur- 
ing these  weary  months,  you  may  be 
sure. 

But  at  last  one  morning  Hector 
walked  into  the  house,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  as  coolly  as  possible,  and 
quite  as  if  he  expected  to  be  made  wel- 
come th^e. 

His  aunt,  however,  greeted  him  but 
coldly. 

"Ifs  you,  is  it.  Hector?  You  might 
have  sent  word  that  you  were  coming; 
bat  you  weren't  over-civil  when  you 
left,  so  perhaps  we  couldn't  look  for  it 
now,"  she  said. 

"Where's  mother?"  Hector  asked,  ig- 
n<Hing  her  words. 

Mrs.  Charlie  put  down  the  dish  she 
was  drying  on  to  the  table  before  she 
replied:  "She's  in  bed:  I  don't  know 
what* s  the  matter  with  her,  I'm  sure." 

Hector  strode  across  the  kitchen  and 
ran  up  the  little  wooden  stair  that  led 
to  his  grandmother's  room.  Opening 
the  door  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  and  looked  in. 

The  Widow  was  propped  up  in  bed 
and  lay  with  her  eyes  shut.  There  was 
an  expression  of  humble  weariness  on 
her  old  face  that  was  infinitely  touch- 
ing. "I  am  so  tired,"  it  semed  to  say; 
"but  I  must  Just  wait;  there  is  nothing 
I  can  do,** 

Ererything  round  her  was  clean  and 
comfortable — far     more     comfortable 


than  the  old  box-bed  at  home — but 
still    ..    . 

Hector  stepped  across  the  floor  softly^ 
thinking  she  was  asleep.  In  a  moment 
her  eyes  opened  at  the  sound  of  bU 
footstep. 

"It'll  be  yourself,  Charlie?"  she 
asked,  for  her  eyes  were  getting  dim- 
mer than  ever. 

"No,  mother,  It's  Hector,"  he  an- 
swered. 

She  gave  her  old  cry  of  d^ight:  "Och, 
Hector,  and  you're  back  safe  and 
sound!  Wherever  have  you  been  all  ibis 
long  time,  my  laddie?" 

"Just  seeing  the  world,"  said  Hector. 
"And  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
mother?    Is  it  sick  you  are?' 

"I'm  not  knowing;  I'm  thinking  iVs 
the  end  coming,"  she  said. 

Hector  had  a  sudden  flash  of  intui- 
tion at  that  moment  and  a  stab  of  con- 
science. He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  took  her  wrinkled  hand  in 
his,  that  was  so  young  and  strong. 

"Tell  me,  mother,  are  you  not  liking 
to  be  here?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 
She  held  on  hard  to  his  hand,  and  the 
long  pent-up  misery  of  all  these  month8 
found  speech  at  last 

"I'm  wanting  home,  Hector;  I'm 
wanting  home  to  die — I  couldn't  be 
resting  in  the  strange  earth  here. 
.  .  .  Och,  och,  that  I  ever  left  Bal- 
neish!"  she  moaned. 

"But  then  you'd  not  have  been  see- 
ing Uncle  Charlie  again,"  Hector  said, 
with  another  stab  at  the  heart  "And 
would  you  like  to  be  leaving  him  now — 
him  that's  so  good  to  you,  mother?" 

The  Widow  pulled  Hector's  face 
down  towards  her  that  she  might  speak 
low  into  his  ear. 

"It's  Charlie's  wife  that* s  wanting  to 
be  rid  of  n>e,  Hector;  she'll  be  saying 
things  to  me  every  day.  She  will  have 
said  it  was  a  mistake  that  ever  we 
came — they  wert  never  wamtirtff  us;  but, 
och,  dear  mef  she'll  not  be  troubled 
long  with  me  now."^      The  old  woman 
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sobbed  aloud  as  she  gave  this  melan- 
choly testimony  to  the  hardness  of  hu- 
man nature.  Hector  sat  still,  holding 
the  old  hand  firmly  in  his.  A  terrible 
moment  it  was  to  him — the  harvest- 
time  of  the  only  lie  he  had  ever  told. 

''I'm  to  tell  you  something,  mother/' 
he  said  at  last  ''It  was  me  made 
up  the  message  from  Uncle  Charlie  in 
the  letter — he  never  sent  it;  I  was 
wearying  of  the  Island,  and  couldn't 
get  away." 

Then,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  self-re- 
proach, poor  Hector  knelt  down  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  prayed  the  Widow's 
forgiveness  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
had  never  thought  it  would  make  her 
imhappy,  he  bad  only  thought  she 
would  like  to  see  Charlie — and  now  she 
was  miserable,  and  it  was  all  his 
fault!  In  a  moment  a  thousand  fond 
excuses  had  leapt  to  her  tongue.  For- 
give him?  She  would  never  be  think- 
ing about  it  again!  But  Hector  would 
listen  to  none  of  all  this.      One  road 
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lay  before  him,  and  only  one;  it  would 
be  a  bitter  road,  but  he  determined 
there  and  then  to  tread  it. 

"I*m  to  take  you  home,  mother,"  he 
said. 

She  caught  at  his  hand  and  peered  in- 
to his  face,  trying  to  read  there  whether 
this  blessed  suggestion  could  be  true. 

"YouUl  be  Joking,  Hector,",  she  said 
sadly.      But  Hector  shook  his  head. 

''I'm  to  take  you  home  whenever  you 
rise  from  the  bed,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"Eh!  and  what  will  Charlie  be  Bay- 
ing?" she  asked.  "I'll  never  be  telling 
him  about  the  wife." 

They  were  indeed  on  the  horns  of  di- 
lemma— how  to  make  Charlie,  the  best 
of  sons,  understand  why  his  mother 
wished  to  leave  him  in  her  age  and 
frailty. 

"I'm  thinking  you  should  tell  him 
this,  mother,"  Hector  said  at  last, 
"that  you're  wanting  to  die  at  home." 
A  moment  later  he  added  reflectively, 
"It's  him  that'll  understand  that.'* 


{To  he  concluded,) 
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On  Sunday  evening,  the  lights  of  Ox- 
ford Street  sent  a  red  glare  upwards, 
while  from  Marble  Arch  irregular  yel- 
low eyes,  slung  in  darkness,  led  through 
the  shadowed  Park.  Rain  dripped 
ftojn  leafless  trees,  and  the  backs  of 
tilted  chairs;  lamplight  flickered  upon 
the  curved  fronts  of  other  chairs,  erect 
and  glimmering,  like  rows  of  fleshless 
ghosts.  Lights  from  Oxford  Street 
flared  reddish  to  the  sky;  by  Marble 
Arch,  they  took  a  tinge  of  green  and 
wavered  on  the  faces  of  a  great  crowd, 
which,  though  always  moving,  never 
seemed  to  move  away.  Restless,  yet 
apathetic,  stirred  with  difl^culty  to  ap- 
plause or  protest,  thus,  week  by  week 
aad  year  by  year,  the  shepherdless 
sheep  of  London  gather  round  Marble 


Arch,  where  Church- Army  man  pits 
his  voice  against  Freethinker  and  Hu- 
manitarian Deist,  while  Socialist  and 
Anti-vlvisectionist  rage  from  adjacent 
groups.    .    .    . 

Beyond,  in  the  Park,  shadows  lay 
black;  wind  stirred  through  leafless 
boughs,  and  furtive  figures  glided  to 
and  fro;  sound  of  trafllc  from  Edgware 
Road  swept  across  with  a  faint,  un- 
meaning hum.  Soon  eager  faces,  star- 
ing eyes,  were  raised  above  the  black- 
ness of  the  crowd,  as  one  by  one  the 
shepherds  came,  chose  th^r  vantage- 
ground,  and  sought  to  gather  in  their 
flocks.  Back  to  the  railings  they 
stood — flare  of  the  gas  shone  on  open 
mouths  and  glistening  eyes,  on  thin 
hands    gesticulating   above    a    sea    of 
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black.  AmonjT  tbe  first  to  draw  a 
crowd  was  a  lecturer  on  "War — do  you 
want  it?"  He  leashed  his  red  banner 
more  firing  to  its  stand,  mounted  a 
wooden  platform,  thrust  hands  in  pock- 
ets, and  cleared  his  throat 

"Just  five  minutes'  chat,'*  said  he — 
mildly  agreeable — "before  my  friend 
Mr.  Barnes  arrives.  Now  then,  I  want 
to  hear  what  you  think  about  the  Ger^ 
man  scare.  .  .  .  Eh,  what's  that? 
Oh,  bad  cough?  Take  care  of  it  these 
damp  nights,  sir!  Now,  now — this  €rer- 
man  scare.    .    .    ." 

Two  or  three  men  detached  them- 
selves from  the  crowd,  and  strolled 
towards  a  Humanitarian  Deist,  whose 
voice  boomed  across  the  darkness;  at 
that,  the  lecturer  on  "War  against 
War"  darted  his  head  forward  with  a 
cnrtoos  snake-like  movement,  and 
struck  the  audience  for  a  moment  to 
something  less  of  apathy.  He  flung 
his  arms  wide;  light  gleamed  on  his 
Jagged  teeth  and  wide-open  eyes. 

"War?"  he  yelled,  "the  curse  of  God 
upon  us!  an  unending  curse!  Bred  in 
oar  bone,  deep  in  our  blood— a  primal 
instinct,  yon  say?  Primal  insanity! 
For  shame,  brute  beasts  that  you  are! 
to  banker  after  war  still,  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  .  .  .  War!  with  its 
nameless  horrors,  its  fields  running  red 
with  blood  of  fathers,  husbands,  lov- 
ers. .  .  .  War — that  turns  the  land 
into  a  butcher's  shambles,  with  Chris- 
tian souls  for  victims.  .  .  .  Ah,  you 
beasts!"  he  spat  at  the  crowd,  who 
stared  back  listlessly,  since  enthusiasm 
is  by  rights  confined  to  the  shepherds 
at  Marble  Arch;  the  sheep  will  have 
none  of  it 

Pasty-faced  and  vehement,  beneath 
his  crimson  banner,  the  Humanitarian 
Deist  strove  to  cry  down  his  neighbor; 
there  flanked  him  a  Freethinker,  with 
goat-like  beard,  and  hair  dangling  over 
a  grimy  collar.  His  bowler  hat  was 
pushed  far  back;  with  lean  yellow 
hands  he  flung  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 


tianity away  into  the  blackness  of  the 
Park. 

"Me  friends!"  he  cried»  and  showed 
his  teeth,  "I  tike  up  me  Sunday  piper, 
and  I  see  a  case  of  a  young  man — earn- 
ing good  wages,  mind  you,  not  bitter 
*ungT7  as  some  of  us  are — ^who  *as 
stolen  ten  pounds  flrom  his  master.  'Go 
is  that  young  man?  A  Freethinker, 
an*,  therefore,  a  lorst  soul,  as  some 
'Christians  would  say?  No,  me  friends, 
that  young  man  is  a  member  of  tbe 
Y.M.C.A.  'Ow's  that?  Y.M.C.A.! 
What's  Christianity  done  for  that 
young  man?  Made  *im  a  thief!  A 
thief!"  he  repeated,  with  extraordinaiy 
ferocity.  His  eyes  glittered  to  right 
and  left;  he  clenched  and  unclenched 
his  hands,  squeezing  them  as  though 
Christianity,  in  some  corporeal  form, 
were  within* 

"He  who  died  for  us!"  came  in  thin, 
appealing  tones  from  the  darkness. 

"Christianity,"  shouted  the  Free- 
thinker, "made  that  young  man  a 
thief!" 

Like  a  faint  breath  of  wind  remon- 
strance passed  through  the  crotird;  OBe 
or  two  listeners  moved  uneasily.  Like 
a  breath  of  wind  the  remonstrance 
came,  like  a  breath  it  passed;  the  Free- 
thinker cleared  his  throat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  straitly  with  the  Bstab- 
lished  Church — ^no  one  applauded,  no 
one  demurred.  At  last,  almost 
voiceless,  and  deathly  white,  he  stag- 
gered from  the  platform;  there  sprang 
to  take  his  place  a  pasty-faced  l)oy. 
whose  subject  was  the  wickedness  of 
the  clergy. 

Under  a  plane  tree,  ten  yards  away, 
gathered  a  knot  of  whispering  men, 
shepherded  by  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society.  "Evidence!"  murmured  the 
leader,  drawing  his  soft  hat  further 
over  his  eyes,  "that's  what  you  want — 
that's  what  I  want    Now,  here.  .  .  ." 

He  rustled  among  green  pamphlets, 
and  lowered  his  voice  still  more;  k>und 
him,    heads    gathered    closely,    while. 
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from  a  high  stand  near  by,  an  eager 
Toice  rang  out — clear,  challenging. 

**People  run  down  the  Catholic  faith 
because  they  don't  understand  it! 
Everything  that  goes  wrong,  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad,  is  put  down  to  us  Cath- 
olics. It's  desperately  unfair.  Portu- 
gal, now — I've  Just  come  from  Portugal 
—let  me  tell  you  the  truth  about  that 
i>usiness.    .    .    ." 

His  tall  hat  was  pushed  back,  his 
black  eyes  were  afire;  leaning  forward, 
breathing  hard,  he  flung  out  both  arms 
above  the  crowd,  clenching  and  un- 
clenching his  fingers,  as  though,  by 
sheer  effort,  he  could  chain  those  list- 
less minds. 

"We've  been  despised!"  he  shouted, 
'•'but  we're  coming  to  our  own!    .    .    ." 

No  oae  gainsaid  him,  no  one  assented. 

Near  by,  under  a  green  and  red  ban- 
ner, enlivened  by  the  portltait  of  a  sin- 
gularly attenuated  cat,  horrors  lay 
thick. 

"Your  little  dog!"  cried  the  Anti- 
vivlsectlonist,  "the  one  that  atrayed 
awaj.  .  .  .  what  became  of  it? 
Better  not  ask — better  not  wonder!  If 
you  had  seen  what  I've  seen — animals 
strapped  down,  with  eyes  pleading  and 
gentle  through  all  their  agony.  .  .  . 
The  screams — ah,  God!  the  screams — 
the  quivering,  tortured  bodies!    .    .    ." 

A  girl  elbowed  her  way  out  of  the 
crowd;  a  man  began  to  whistle.  The 
speaker's  quick  eyes  were  on  them 
both;  he  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips, 
and  wiped  his  gleaming  forehead. 

"Ah!  you  don't  like  even  to  hear  of 
Much  things,  but  they  go  on  In  this  city 
every  day  .  .  .  every  day.  .  .  ." 
He  proceeded  to  arraign  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  even  as  his 
neighbor,  the  Freethinker,  arraigned 
the  "cloth,"  while,  close  by,  a  gentle- 
man of  exquisite  neatness  spoke  indo- 
lently upon  Unity.  His  linen  was 
spotless,  his  tie  well  chosen,  neatly 
matched  in  color  by  an  amethyst  pin; 
one   noted,   also.   leaning  against   the 


railings,  his  umbrella,  tightly  furled,  in 
appearance  almost  a  walking-stick. 

"Let  us  live  in  peace,"  drawled  the 
neat  gentleman,  '"union  is  strength. 
.  .  .  "  He  put  up  a  tentative  hand 
— ^was  that  amethyst  pin  in  place?  .  .  . 

Six  yards  away,  scarlet  tie  and  tweed 
suit  marked  the  Socialist;  orange  tie 
and  baggy  Norfolk,  a  National  Demo- 
crat. Bare-headed,  with  faces  that 
shone  beneath  the  flaming  lights,  they 
leaned  forward,  gesticulating. 

"Slaves!  Slaves  from  birth  to  death 
— that's  what  you  are,  each  one  of 
you!  .  .  ."  The  Socialist's  scarlet 
tie  was  crooked;  shirt  and  collar  owned 
to  an  estrangement 

Thus,  one  section  of  the  Marble  Arch 
orators  —  revolutionists,  insurgents 
against  the  powers  that  be  in  Church 
and  State,  they  aired  their  views  un- 
checked, while  lights  from  Oxford 
Street  flared  reddish  to  the*  sky,  and 
wind  moaned  across  the  blackness  of 
Hyde  Park.  There  remained  another 
section  —  orthodox  —  Missioners  and 
Church-Army  men,  wrestling  cease- 
lessly among  these  heretics  for  the 
souls  of  London  heathen.  Valiantly 
they  struggled,  and  never  acknowl- 
edged a  defeat!  pale-faced  men,  black- 
uniformed,  with  eager,  wistful  eyes. 
At  inten^als,  during  their  ministrations, 
a  sheet  was  fixed  between  two  poles, 
and  on  it  a  hymn  flamed  out,  black  let- 
ters vivid  on  white  background. 
Women's  voices  rose  quaveringly:— 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small, 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all! 

A  shade  less  apathetic,  perhaps,  the 
crowd  gathering  round  these  black-uni- 
formed apostles — some  subtle  influence 
pervaded  it,  over  which  the  Cockney* 
preacher  had  no  control,  nor  demure 
women  who  sang  from  sad-colored 
books;  p^haps  there  was  a  tonic  In  the 
lines  of  those  old  hynms. 
A  broad-shouldered  man  stood  on  the 
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'oatBkiitB  of  this  Church- Army  throng; 
hig  light  overcoat,  falling  open,  showed 
4ireB8  clothes.  He  stared  past  the 
hjmn  sheet,  past  the  leader's  twitching 
face— awajr  to-  the  depths  of  the  Park, 
aotil  the  singing  ended,  and  the  leader 
sprang  to  the  platform,  flinging  out  ar- 
dent bands  above  the  waiting  crowd. 

"Ah,  my  dear  brethren,  we  sing 
these  words  so  often — do  we  realize 
their  meaning?" — his  eager  words 
tripped  over  one  another — **do  we  real- 
ise that  Jesus  Christ  is  waiting,  yearn- 
ing ..  .  waiting  for  you — and  you 
—and  your* 

The  man  in  evening  dress  moved 
away;  the  eyes  of  the  preacher  followed 
him,  curiously  intuitive.  He  raised 
his  voice. 

''One  more  verse,  brothers  and  sis- 
ten!  One  more!*'  The  roller  was 
jerked;  another  hynm  flared  out  upon 
the  white  sheet  Again  they  sang;  the 
man  in  evening  dress  moved  back,  and, 
listeolng,  stared  across  the  shadowed 
Park. 

ttaad  ap-H»tand  up  for  Jesus! 
Ye  0^diers  of  the  Cross. 

trembled  the  thin  voices,  while,  close 
hy,  boomed  a  man  high  on  a  red  baise 
platform.  ''Christianity— It's  pUyed 
oat,  obsolete!  Show  me  a  Christian  to- 
day, and  you  show  me  a  man  who 
either  can%  or  won't,  or  dare  not 
tWnk    .    .    ." 

Whenever  you  meet  with  evil, 
Wttbln  you  or  without. 

Charge  for  the  God  of  Battles, 
Aad  put  the  foe  to  rout    .    .    . 

The  tremulous  voices  died  away;  the 
leader  sprang  to  the  platform,  and  his 
eyes  sought  the  man  behind  the  crowd. 
''If  there  is  any  soul  here  to-night," 
he  said  beseechingly,  "weary  of  sin,  an' 
rick  of  unb^ief,  let  'im  come — let  'Im 
oome  to  Jesus!  Jesus  won't  turn  'im 
twv*  however  black  those  sins  may 
be;  Jesus   won't  point   the  finger  of 
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He  stared  beyond  the  ring  of  faces, 
yearning  in  his  eyes — ^a  fisher  of  men, 
Indeed,  but  with  over-coarse  a  line,  for 
the  man  in  evening  dress  turned  up  his 
coat  collar,  threaded  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  disappeared  over  the 
grass;  from  beneath  a  leafless  plane 
tree  a  woman*s  figure  rose  to  Join  him. 
They  were  lost  in  the  shades  of  the 
Park.     .     .     . 

On  the  path,  not  far  from  the  Church- 
Army  preacher,  one  man  turned  aad 
spoke  to  another. 

"Queer  study.  Marble  Arch,"  said  he. 
"and  this*' — ^waving  towards  the  hymn 
sheet,  "is  the  queerest  part  of  it  all. 
You  know,  these  religious  fellows  will 
last  out  all  the  rest — another  hundred 
years,  and  they'll  still  be  singing  the 
same  old  hymns,  whatever  else  has 
gone  to  the  wall.  And  people  will  still 
be  listening  to  them — that's  more. 
Queer,  ain't  it?  Goo'night"  He  saun- 
tered away,  waiting  for  no  answer. 

One  other  orator,  a  slight,  black- 
bearded  man,  almost  Spanish  in 
swarthiness,  had  chosen  his  stand 
apart  from  Freethinker  and  Missloner 
both:  he  leaned  against  railings  that 
shone  silvery  with  raindrops — a  couple 
of  shop-boys,  who  perched  alongside 
and  eyed  him  quizzically,  his  sole  au- 
dience. 

"Ah,  my  friends,"  said  he,  in  a  curi- 
ously sing-song  voice,  "Ifs  not  the  love 
o'  money,  and  not  the  love  o'  love,  that 
brings  a  man  peace  at  the  last  I've 
been  rich  an'  thought  wealth  was  all 
I  needed — ^for  a  year.  That  went. 
An'  then,  I  reckoned  to  reach  Heaven 
wi'  love  of  a  woman.  That  went 
.  .  .  That  went,  too.  .  .  .  -An' 
bell  came  after.  My  dear  souls,  'tis 
black  darkness  for  us,  now  an'  always, 
without  the  love  o'  Christ  There's 
nothing  else  will  lead  us  home-along." 
He  raised  his  face  to  tlie  flare  of  the 
gas,  and  it  was  lit  by  strange  emotion. 
"Ah,  don't  we  all  want  to  be  home- 
along?    One  an'  all  of  us  wants  that 
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On  nigbts  like  these/*— be  said,  and 
stared  beyond  tbe  red  ligbts  of  Oxford 
Street — "I  can  feel  the  breeze  blowln* 
up  Helford  river,  an*  the  hedges  all 
wet,  an*  smelling  sweet.  .  .  .  We 
all  want  to  be  home-along,  whether  *tis 
north  or  south.  An*  if  we  feel  so 
about  an  earthly  home,  my  friends. 
.  .  .**  His  voice  had  grown  loud, 
ringing,  and  yet  was  sing-song  still. 
A  spectre  detached  itself  from  tbe 
neigbbcGTing  crowd,  and  crept  towards 
the  silvered  railings,  hovering  there, 
drawn  as  surely  by  the  West-country 
intonation  as  by  chains  of  steel.  Exile 
faced  the  exile;  this  spectre,  lean  and 
evil,  stared  wistfully  through  darkness 
at  the  man  from  "down-along.**  Ir- 
resolute, it  hovered  for  awhile,  then 
shnfBed  away  between  the  trees,  while 
the  Oomishman  preached  on  to  that 
scanty,  giggling  audience  as  unconcern- 
edly as  he  might  have  preached  in  his 
own  white-washed  chapel  on  a  barren 
moor  some  three  hundred  miles  away. 
Thus  and  thus — the  shepherds.  What 
of  these  sheep  that  gather  each  Sunday 
night,  year  in,  year  out,  on  the  open 
space  near  Marble  Arch?  Force  of 
habit,  curiosity,  an  hour  or  so  to  while 
away — thus  or  thus  they  come.  A 
Frenchman,  sauntering  near  Marble 
Arch,  summed  up  this — our  national 
debating  society,  safety  valve,  call  it 
what  you  will — with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

The  Nation. 


*'Ah,**  said  he,  "they  are  like  JeUy^ 
these  Londoners  of  yours — they  eaasot 
even  laugh  well!  Invertebrate!  Ho 
one  can  rouse  them — Catholic,  Free- 
thinker, Socialist,  it  \B  all  one.  If  tbe 
good  God  Himself  came  to  Marble 
Arch.  .  .  .!**  He  raised  elognent 
shoulders  once  more. 

But  is  it,  after  all,  so  easy  to  clas- 
sify the  crowd  at  Marble  Arch?  Are 
these  restless  spirits,  coming  phantom - 
like  out  of  the  dusk,  to  be  lost  in 
shadow  again,  made  after  one  pattern 
only?  Are  not  some  moved,  perhaps, 
by  touch  of  the  Wanderlust,  yearning 
for  a  dim  ideal?  Dreary  stragi^efs  on 
the  outskirts  of  Truth — seeking  what 
they  know  not.  not  knowing  even  that 
they  seek— backwards  and  forwards 
they  wander,  and  on  their  white  face^ 
the  gas-light  flares,  intensifying  each 
weak  or  evil  line. 

Shepherdless  sheep,  they  wander,  liflf- 
lessly  seeking  some  new  thing,  listlessly 
rejecting  it  when  found;  yet,  perhaps.  If  ~ 
some  day  a  high  priest  worthy  of  tbe 
name  should  come  to  MarMe  Areh,  be 
might  touch  them  to  undreamed-^ 
heights.    .    .    . 

Meanwhile,  the  lights  from  Oxford 
Street  flared  reddish  to  the  sky,  while- 
Hyde  Park  lay  black  beneath  the  gath- 
ering night.  Booming  of  the  voiees^ 
died  down;  one  by  one  the  ehepbads 
moved  away,  and  the  sheep  as  well 
were  scattered. 

Essex  8mWf^ 


RUSSIA  AND  CHINA. 


Russia  is  miuded  to  ease  her  position 
In  China,  which  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty  has  rendered  irksome.  Before 
the  Manchurian  campaign  China  was 
as  pliant  as  gold  wire  and  as  impres- 
sionable a.s  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tsar's  Ministers.  Railway  conces- 
sions, political  treaties,  territorial 
grants,  commercial  privileges,  could  all 


l>e  had  for  the  asking.  Ru8sia*8 
wishes  were  complied  with  almost  be- 
fore they  were  uttered.  To-day  this 
is  changed.  Japan*s  will  is  now  taken 
into  careful  consideration  by  the  Chi- 
nese, while  Russia  is  not  merely  cold- 
shouldered  but  snubbed.  That  is  the 
story  told  by  her  diplomatists.  Trea- 
ties are  interpreted  in  the  senne  least 
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fayorable  to  Russia,  the  self-denjlng 
ordtnance  of  Portsmouth  whereby  she 
renounced  all  privileges  in  Manchuria 
is  being  constantly  appealed  to  by  the 
wily  followers  of  Confucius,  and  the 
great  Slay  nation  feels  not  only 
slighted  but  injured  in  trade  and  corn- 
mot^  and  set  back  in  the  race  for  po- 
litical influence. 

For  three  years  the  relations  of  the 
two  Governments  have  been  strained 
thus  painfully.  And  the  period  of  ten- 
sion might  have  lasted  indefinitely.  So 
long  as  the  Mikado  was  a  likely  antag- 
onist of  the  Tsar  China  was  warmed 
by  both  of  them,  and  had  no  grounds 
tor  complaint  But  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese Treaty  wrought  an  end  to  that  ad- 
vantageous state  of  things.  Japan  is 
now  hand  in  glove  with  the  Tsardom, 
and  Russia's  hands  are  free.  The 
United  States,  whose  Government  came 
forward  somewhat  rashly  more  than 
once  as  China's  insplrer  and  backer, 
only  to  retreat  again,  has  since  discov- 
ered that  Sunday-school  maxims  and 
Unff  are  poor  weapons  for  attack  or  de- 
fence in  that  part  of  the  globe.  And 
now  China  and  Russia  are  face  to  face, 
the  one  with  a  fierce  scowl,  and  the 
other  with  the  smile  that  Is  childlike 
and  bland.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  issued  the  first  invitation  to  the 
dance  of  friendship.  But  China's  re- 
ply was  chilling:  "No  more  of  that, 
Ivan!"  The  Russian  Government 
grumbled  a  little  and  put  forth  fresh 
efforts,  but  they  blossomed  out  in  flow- 
ery compliments  barren  of  fruit.  And 
now  Russia  is  making  ready  to  drive 
where  she  failed  to  draw. 

Russia's  list  of  grievances  is  long.  It 
deludes  acts  and  dispositions,  inten- 
tions and  motives,  treaties  violated  and 
treaties  misinterpreted.  But  It  Is  not 
a  set  of  complaints  which  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  an  edict  to  a 
Governor  or  the  dismissal  of  a  Viceroy. 
Adequacy  In  this  matter  involves  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  all  the  treaties 
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that  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
peoples,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
one  which  shall  do  away  with  the  fric- 
tion of  late  years  by  uprooting  its 
causes.  The  relations  of  Russia  and 
China  would  then  be  placed  on  a  ba- 
sis worthy  of  two  neighbors  whose 
Bmplres  are  coterminous  for  a  vast 
distance,  and  whose  interests  ace  not 
only  not  mutually  Incompatible,  but  are 
in  many  cases  identical.  Russia's 
frontiers  with  China  are  not  always 
satisfactorily  delimited.  Nothing  could 
be  better  from  the  stand|K>int  of  peace 
than  to  have  some  natural  feature  of  the 
landscape  serving  as  a  frontier^  such  as 
a  river,  a  mountatu,  or  a  desert.  In 
a  word,  the  scheme  of  Russia's  future 
dealings  with  China,  supremely  dilTer- 
ent  from  those  of  any  other  two  coun- 
tries, ought  to  be  fixed  In  a  diplomatic 
framework,  preservative  of  the  best 
fruits  of  their  secular  friendship,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  Manchurian 
campaign.  Russia,  therefore,  is  anx- 
ious to  negotiate  with  China,  but  with 
the  China  of  the  late  Empress,  with 
the  China  of  the  Bogdykhan,  who  is 
Owner  of  the  land  and  master  of  the 
people. 

China's  standpoint,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  undergone  a  change.  Out- 
wardly, indeed,  things  and  persons 
seem  as  they  were.  The  diplomatists 
of  P^ln  are  still  the  sophists,  the  tem- 
porizers, the  slippery  bargain-drivers 
they  always  were.  They  ask  blandly 
wherein  they  have  sinned,  and  when 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Pekin  points 
out  that,  contrary  to  express  stipula- 
tions, they  have  penalized  the  sale  of 
tea  by  Russian  merchants  In  certain 
parts  of  the  Empire,  the  Chinamen  ap- 
peal to  another  treaty  clause  from 
which,  to  their  thinking,  they  derive 
that  right  When  Russia  rtiles  upon 
her  commercial  privileges  in  Manclra- 
ria  the  solemn  Celestial  pleads  her  ex- 
press renunciation  of  all  privileges  in 
that  province  which  is  recorded  in  the 


so 
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TTreaty  of  Portsmouth.  The  resulting 
«ittiation  may  be  described  as  a  dead- 
set. 

In  the  year  1871  Russia  occupied  the 
Hi  district  of  Gliina,  and  ten  years 
later  restored  it  to  the  Bmperor  of 
China.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty 
w^as  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  Powers  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
•dealt  with  the  Russo-Chinese  frontiers, 
the  aiH>oliitment  of  Russian  Consuls  to 
Tarious  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
the  conditions  on  which  trade  might 
be  carried  on  along  the  Rnsso-Chlnese 
land  borders,  the  navigation  of  the 
frontier  rivers,  and  other  matters. 
This  treaty,  at  first  concluded  for  ten 
years,  was  to  remain  in  force  unless 
denounced  by  one  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  at  the  close  of  each  decen- 
nial period.  It  expires  again  in  Au- 
gust this  year.  For  a  time  each  side 
diBcharged  its  obligations,  and  all  went 
well.  Since  the  Russian  disaster  in 
Manchuria,  we  are  told,  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  have  been  systematically 
disregarded  by  the  Chinese,  to  the  det- 
riment of  Russia,  and  to  diplomatic 
representations  on  the  subject  not  the 
slightest  heed  is  paid. 

The  Russian  Press  now  holds  that 
the  observance  of  that  treaty  which  is 
thus  methodically  violated  by  the  Chi- 
nese was  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  Hi  district  by 
Russia  in  a  way  which  bodes  ill  for 
the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  And  the 
Novcxye  Vrempa  writes:  "Once  China 
<?ease8  to  acknowledge  its  validity, 
Russia  ought  to  restore  the  status 
which  obtained  before  the  treaty  was 
«igtied  and  occupy  Knldja  anew. 
Judging  by  the  declarations  of  the 
semi-official  organ  of  the  Covemment, 
the  Russian  Government  is  at  last  re- 
:solVed,  in  defence  of  Russian  rights, 
to  pass  from  empty  words  to  acts. 
Whether  this  be  good  or  bad,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  no  other  issue."  ^ 

*  ••Novoje  Vremya,"  I8th  February,  1911. 


Over  against  these  allegations,  wliich 
the  Chinese  deny,  they  set  others  which 
they  maintain  are  of  a  far  graver  cliar- 
acter.  They  affirm  that  Russia  has 
lierself  flagrantly  violated  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  agreement  tliat  was 
ever  yet  concluded  between  the  two 
Empires— the  treaty  of  1890.  They 
further  say  that  the  €k>vemment  of  the 
United  States  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  ttiis  aspect  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  that  China  is  willing  and 
ready  to  publish  the  secret  documents 
relating  to  it,  and  also  to  submit  the 
entire  question  to  an  international  tri- 
bunal, as  is  now  the  wont  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  seems  a 
case  of  arbitration  if  ever  there  was 
one:  an  accusation  on  one  side  of  a 
breach  of  treaty  obligations  against  the 
other  side,  which  retorts  by  traversing 
the  statement  and  alleging  a  worse 
breach  of  treaty  obligati<ms  on  the 
other.  Far  more  serious  differences 
have  of  late  years  be^i  compromised 
by  Great  Britain  and  France,  France 
and  Russia,  Russia  and  Japan.  And 
one  hopes  that  China  and  Russia  will 
settle  their  dispute  in  a  similar  peace- 
ful way. 

It  may,  however,  be  surmised  and 
Russia  doubtless  entertains  no  illu- 
sions on  tills  score,  that  the  negotia- 
tions will  be  carried  on  by  the  Elastem 
plenipotentiaries  in  a  spirit  different 
from  that  to  which  the  Russians  have 
been  accustomed  since  the  ^hties  of 
last  century.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
attribute  this  change  to  the  issue  of 
the  Manchurian  campaign  and  to  the 
altered  opinion  which  China  holds  of 
her  powerful  n^hbor.  It  has  most  of 
its  roots  in  the  rapid  growth  of  China*s 
self-consciousness.  H^  int^national 
political  development  has  been  as  sud- 
den as  that  of  Turke;y,  whose  trans- 
formed psyche  we  all  profess  to  un- 
derstand. 

The  i)Osition  of  the  Tsar's  Govern- 
ment is   briefly   this:   The  treaty   of 
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1881,  which  is  still  in  foil  force,  em- 
powers  Russians  to  import  tea  from 
Hankow  to  Mongolia  duty  free,  and 
-wfH  it  there;  bnt  the  Chinese  officials, 
Ignoring  tliis  right,  levy  duty  invaria- 
bly.   Again,  it  is  opeaa.  to  the  Tsar's 
Government,    in   virtue   of   the  same 
treaty,  to  appoint  Consuls  to  Kobdo, 
Khami  and  Guchen,  but  the  Chinese 
Foreign  OfAce  has  obstinately  backed 
<Nit  of  the  stipulation,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to 
aend  Consuls  to  these  towns  has  been 
persistently  thwarted.      Lastly,  there 
are  mixed  courts  in  China,  where  the 
native  Amban  and  the  Russian  Consul 
must   sit    together   to   adjudge   cases 
brought  tor  trial;  but  the  native  Am- 
bans  systematically  absent  themselves, 
so  tiiat  the  tribunal  cannot  sit      In 
Oirin  hundreds  of  lawsuits  of  great 
importance  to  Russian  m^chants  have 
been  shelved  for  years,  to  the  grievous 
detriment    of    trade    and    commerce. 
During  two  years  the  St«  Petersburg 
For^gn     Office     has     been     sending 
fHendly  representations  on  these  sub- 
jects to  Pekin  and  receiving  the  stereo- 
typed   reply    that    Russia's    demands 
would    be    forthwith    complied    with, 
the   Chinese    Grovemment    being   ani- 
mated by   feelings  of  cordial  friend- 
ship for  its  puissant  neighbor.      Noth- 
ing more.    Meanwhile  the  local  author- 
ities, whose  manuers  frequently  merge 
into  insolence,  continued  their  illegal 
practices,   pleading   stringent   instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Office.      Thus  for  two  years  Rus- 
sian subjects  have  been  methodically 
bereft  of-  rights  whch  are  not — cannot 
be— questioned;  but  now  the  Imperial 
Government  is  minded  to  enforce  those 
ilfhtB,   keying   the  goal   steadily   in 
▼lew  and   paying  scant  heed  to  the 
route  leading  to  it      The  note  of  the 
l(kh  February,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Imperial  Grovemment,  is  not  an  ulti- 
matum ^ther  in  form  or  substance. 
It  is  but  a  keen  diplomatic  summing  up 


of  three  years'  vain  endeavors  to  in- 
duce China  to  discharge  duties  of  such 
nature  that  no  nation  can  shirk  them 
without  displaying  unfriendliness  to 
the  other  nation  and  implying  ccmtempt 
for  laws  and  customs  of  all  civiUzed 
nations.  A  formal  ultimatum  must 
have  contained  a  term  before  the  ex- 
piry of  which  the  demands  should  be 
complied  with.  The  Russian  note, 
which  Axes  no  date,  is  but  a  fair  pre- 
sentation of  Russia's  grievances  and  a 
frank  reminder  that  unless  they  are 
speedily  redressed  Russia  will  herself 
employ  efficacious  means  to  redress 
them. 

If  this  reminder  also  be  disregarded 
the  Russian  Government  vtIU  present 
a  formal  ultimatum,  in  which  a  term 
will  be  assigned,  after  the  expiry  of 
which  diplomatic  notes  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  overt  acts  emanating  from  a 
State  department  very  diiTerent  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  In  all  probability 
the  Government  will  allow  about  three 
weeks  for  the  significance  of  the  mes- 
sage to  sink  into  the  mind  of  diplo- 
matic China.  If  within  that  period 
Russia  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  and 
sundry  rights  conf^red  upon  her  by 
the  treaty  of  1881  aU  will  be  well.  But 
there  must  be  no  temporizing,  no  min- 
imizing. Illegal  duties  on  imports 
must  be  abolished  unmistakably  in  act 
as  well  as  on  paper.  The  ejpequatw 
for  Russian  Consuls  to  the  cities  named 
in  the  note  must  be  issued,  so  that  the 
Consuls  may  set  out  for  their  posts 
without  delay,  and  lawsuits  awaiting 
hearing  before  mixed  tribunals  must 
be  taken  in  hand  and  tried.  Restitu- 
tion of  all  other  curtailed  rights  must 
also  be  made  in  a  smilar  trenchant 
style.  Should  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment either  shrink  from  thus  giving 
satisfaction  to  Russia  or  have  recourse 
to  mere  make-believe,  the  Tsar's  Gov- 
ernment will  change  its  tactics.  What 
course  will  then  be  pursued?  I  have 
good  grounds  for  stating  that  in  this 
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case  the  War  Office  would  rig  out  a 
formidable  mllitaiy  expedition  and  de- 
spatch it  to  the  111  district,  which  is 
situate  east  of  Semiretchensk,  and  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  Chinese  territory  un- 
til the  Pekln  GoYemment  gives  way. 
No  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of 
China  is  anticipated,  but  in  any  case 
the  Russian  War  Office  would  see  the 
matter  through  to  a  successful  Issue. 
What  would  happen  aft^  that  would 
depend  largely  upon  circumstances  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  focussed.  That  Is  the 
present  state  of  things,  without  exag- 
geration or  extenuation  of  any  of  its 
essential  elements. 

The  matter,  however,  possesses  an- 
other aspect  worth  considering.  The 
rights,  to  enforce  which  Russia  Is  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  these  l^igths  are 
short-lived,  having  but  six  months  still 
to  run.  That  is  why  I  assigned  as  mo- 
tive for  present  action  the  wounded 
sense  of  national  dignity  rather  than 
value  of  material  Interests  involved. 
The  treaty  of  1881  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  denounced  by  China.  The 
Russian  Government  is  quite  prepared 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  if 
China  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Pekln  Foreign  Office 
with  the  object  of  concluding  a  new 
treaty.  On  this  subject  any  proposals 
coming  from  China,  whatever  their  na- 
ture, will  receive  immediate,  careful 
and  friendly  attention.  Moreover,  Rus- 
sia hugs  no  illusions,  clings  to  no 
prejudices,  insists  on  no  special  prlvi- 
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leges.    She  will  approach  the  matter 
with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  and  dis- 
cuss the  schemes,  if  China  have  formu- 
lated any,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  mindful 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  truly 
amicable  relations  between  two  great 
peoples  whose  common  frontiers  ex- 
tend over  such  enormous  distance.  If 
Chinese  statesmen  be  actuated  by  like 
aims,  the  r^resentatives  of  the  two 
States  will  soon  find  a  broad,  solid  ba- 
sis for  a  satisfactory,  stable  settlem^it 
of  their  differences  and  good  neighborly 
Intercourse.      Russia  covets  no  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Chinese  Bmpire, 
desires  no  undue  influence  in  Pekln; 
she  1b  only  anxious,  but  also  resolved, 
to  exercise  her  recognized  rights.      It 
Is  absolutely  safe  to  affirm  that,  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  a  mili- 
tary expedition  be  despatched  to  the 
111  district,  Russia  would  even   then 
abstain  from  annexing  Chinese  t^ri- 
tory  and  confine  herself  to  the  attain- 
ment of   the   unique  object   she   set 
herself.       I   am   likewise  enabled   to 
declare  categorically  that  the  Russian 
authorities  do  not  share  the  view  re- 
cently set  forth  by  many  Press  oi^gans 
that  the  violation  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred   by    the    treaty    of    1881     is 
deemed  to  be  tantamount  not  only  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  but  also 
to  the  restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante, 
including   the  occupation   of    Kuldja. 
Russia's  treaty  rights  do  not  stand  in 
a  causal  nexus  with  the  evacuation  of 
Kuldja,  and  the  St  Petersburg  Foreign 
Office  never  fancied  they  did. 

E,  J.  DiOon, 
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II. — '*A  Slioht  Misumdbbstandino.'^ 

The  scene  is  a  drawinff^roam  {in^  tchich  the 
men  are  allowed  to  »moke~-or  a  smok- 
ing-room in  whieh  the  icomen  are  oZ- 
lowed  to  draw — it  doesrCt  much  matter) 
in  the  house  of  somebody  or  other  in  the 


country.  George  Turnbull  and  his  <M 
College  friend,  Henry  Peters<m,  are 
confiding  in  each  other,  as  old  friends 
trill,  over  their  whiskies  and  eigars. 
It  is  about  three  &clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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Owrge  (dreamUif,  helping  hknself  to  a 
stiff  doda),  Henry,  do  jou  remember 
tbat  eyening  at  Christ  Church  College, 
flye  years  ago,  when  we  opened  our 
bearts  to  each  other    .    .    . 

Hmwy  {Hffhiin4f  a  iHgar  and  hiding  it  in 
0  ftrn^pot).  That  moonlight  eyening  on 
the  Backs,  George,  when  I  had  failed 
in  my  Matriculation  examination? 

Q^jrge.  Yes;  and  we  promised  that 
when  either  of  us  fell  in  loye  the  other 
should  be  the  first  to  hear  of  it?  (i^- 
ittg  sohmnhf.)  Henry,  the  moment  has 
come;  (With  shining  eyes.)  I  am  in 
lo?e. 

Hmtry  (fumjHng  up  and  grasping  him 
hH  hoth  hands),    (George!    My  dear  old 
Qeorge!  (In  a  voice  hrohen  vsith  emoiUnC) 
Bless  you,  Oeorge! 
[Ee  pats    Mm    thauffhtfuUy    on    the 
hack  t^nee  times,  nods  his  head  twice, 
gives  him  a  final  grip  of  the  hand, 
and  returns  to  his  chair. 
Oeorge  (more  moved  hg  this  than  he 
tares  to   show).    Thank    you,    Henry. 
(JBoorseig.)    You're  a  good  fellow. 

Senry  (i^irHy,  with  a  typically  British 
Mrs  to  conceal  JHs  emotion).  Who  is 
the  lucky  Uttle  lady? 

Oeorge  (taJoitig  out  a  picture  postcard 

of  the  BriH^  Museum  and  kissing  it 

fssiionateiy).    Isobel  Barley! 

[If  H^iry  is  not  careful  he  wUl  prob- 

My  gine  a  start  of  surprise  here, 

uiih  the  idea  of  suggesting  to  the 

audience  that  he  (1)  knows  somstMsig 

about  the  lady^s  past,  or  (^)  is  in  love 

wiXh  her  Tdmself.    He  is,  however, 

thinking  of  a  different  pUny.      We 

Shan  come  to  that  one  in  a  week  or 

tiCO. 

Senry  (in  a  slightly  dashing  manner). 
MtOe  Isobel?    Ducky  dog! 

Oeorge.  I  wish  I  could  think  so. 
Wi(^.)  But  I  haye  yet  to  approach 
b«»  and  she  may  be  another's, 
(ffcrorfy)  Heayens,  Henry,  if  she 
should  be  another's! 

Enter  Isobel. 

l9ohd  (Jbrightly).    So  I'ye  run  you  to 


earth  at  last  Now  what  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourselyes? 

Henry  (like  a  man).  By  Joye!  (took- 
ing  at  his  wata^) — I  had  no  idea — ^is  it 
really — ^poor  old  Joe — waiting 

[Dashes  out  tactfully  in  a  state  of  in- 
coherence. 

Oeorge  (rising  and  leading  Isobel  to  the 
front  of  the  stage).  Miss  Barley,  now 
that  we  are  alone  I  haye  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you. 

Isobel  (looking  at  her  watch).  Well, 
you  must  be  quick.  Because  I'm  en- 
gaged  

[Oeorge  drops  her  hand  and  staggers 
away  from  her. 

Isobel.    Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Oeorge  (to  the  audience,  in  a  voice  cop- 
pressing  the  very  deeps  of  enwtkm).  En- 
gaged!   She  is  engaged!    I  am  too  late! 

[He  sinks  into  a  chair  and  covers  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

Isobel  (surprised).  Mr.  TumbuU! 
What  has  happened? 

Oeorge  (waving  her  away  with  one 
hand).  Go!  Leaye  me!  I  can  bear 
this  best  alone.  (Eofit  Isobel.)  Merci- 
ful heayens,  she  is  plighted  to  another! 
J^fifer  Henry. 

Henry  (eagerly).    Well,  old  man? 

Oeorge  (raising  a  face  white  with  min- 
crp — that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  rctn^mberei 
to  put  tfte  French  chalk  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands).  Henry,  I  am  too  late!  She 
is  another*s! 

Henry  (in  surprise).    Whose? 

Oeorge  (wUh  dignity).  I  did  not  ask 
her.  It  is  nothing  to  me.  Good-bye, 
Henrj.      Be  kind  to  her. 

Henry.    Why,  where  are  you  going? 

Oeorge  {firmly).  To  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  shall  shoot  some  bears. 
Grizzly  ones.  It  may  be  that  thus  I 
shall  forget  my  grief. 

Henry  (after  a  pause).  Perhaixs  you 
are  right,  George.  What  shall  I  tell 
—Her? 

Oeorge.  Tell  her  —  nothing.  But 
should  anything  (feding  casually  in  hiJi 
pockets)   happen  to  me — if   (going  over 
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them  offain  quicklp)  I  do  not  come  back, 
then  {8ea>rcfiino  them  nil,  including  the 
tcaistcoat  onetf,  in  deapemte  haste),  give 
her — give  her— give  her  (trktmphantly 
bringing  his  handkeroMef  out  of  the  last 
pocket)  this,  and  say  that  my  last 
thouf^ht  was  of  her.  Good-bye,  my  old 
friend.     Oood-bye. 

[EstU  to  Rocky  Mountains, 
Enter  Isobel. 

Isabel.    Why,  where's  Mr.  Tumbull? 

Henry  (sadfty).    He's  gone. 

IsoM.    Gone?    Where? 

Eenru*  To  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
To  shoot  bears.  {Feetifng  that  some 
further  eofplanation  is  needed,)  Grizzly 
ones,  you  know. 

Isobt^,  But  he  was  here  a  'noment 
ago. 

Henry,    Yes,  he's  only  fust  gone. 

Isobel.  Why  didn't  he  say  good-bye? 
(Eagerly,)  But  perhaps  he  left  a  mes- 
sage for  me?  (Henry  shakes  Ms  head,) 
Nothing?  (Henry  bows  silently  and  leaves 
the  room,)  Oh!  (She  Qvoes  a  cry  and 
throws  herself  on  the  sofa.)  And  I  loved 
him!  George,  George,  why  didn't  you 
speak? 

[Enter  C^rge  hurriedly.  He  is  fully 
dressed  for  a  ffhooUng  expedition 
in  the  Rocky  MountaMs  and  carries 
a  rifle  under  his  arm. 

George  {to  the  audience),  I  have  just 
come  back  for  my  pocket-handkerchief. 
I  must  have  dropped  it  in  here  some- 

Puoch. 


where.  {He  begins  to  seardh  for  it,  and' 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  comes- 
upon  Isobel  on  the  sofa.  He  puts  his  rifle^ 
down  carefully  on  a  table,  with  the  nrnzzte- 
pointing  at  the  prompter  rather  than  at 
the  audience,  and  staggers  back.)  Merci- 
ful heavens!  Isobel!  Dead!  {He  faUs- 
on  his  knees  beside  the  sofa.)  My  love,, 
speak  to  me! 

Isabel  {softly).    George! 

George.    She  is  alive!    Isobel! 

Isobel.    Don't  go,  GJeorge! 

George.  My  dear,  I  love  you!  But 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  another's, 
honor  compelled  me 

Isobel  {sitting  up  quickly).  What  do- 
you  mean  by  another's? 

George.    You  said  you  were  engaged! 

Isobel    (suddenly    reoHzinff    how    the- 
dreadful  misunderstanding  arose  whi<^ 
nearly  wrecked  two  lives).    But  I  only 
meant  I  was  engaged  to  play  tennis 
with  Lady  Carbrookl 

George.  What  a  fool  I  have  been! 
{He  hfirries  on  before  the  audience  can 
assent.)    Then,  Isob^,  you  will  be  mlnet* 

Isobel.  Yes,  George.  And  you  won't 
^o  and  shoot  nasty  bears,  will  you, 
dear?    Not  even  grizzly  ones? 

George  {taking  her  in  his  arms).  Nevw, 
darling.       That  was  only  {turning  to* 
the  cmdience  with  an  air  of  one  who  is- 
making  Ms  best  point)    A  Slight  Misuse 
derstandkig. 

Curtain. 

£L.    £L.    at. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 

Papbb  II. —  On  The  Pobtioal  Wobks  of  Robbbt  BnowNiNe. 

By  Owbn  Sbaman. 


1.  From  which  of  his  poems  (not  it- 
self a  drama)  may  we  gather  that 
Browning  fancied  himself  a  play- 
wright? 

2.  How  does  one  of  the  poet's  un- 
named characters  propose  to  treat  his 
runaway  wife  if  they  should  meet 
in  Paradise?  Quote  the  actual 
words. 


3.  You  and  I  and  Galileo — ^what  de- 
fect common  to  us  all  is  noted  by 
Browning? 

4.  *'For   they   do   all,    dear   women 

young  and  old. 

Upon  the  heads  of  them  bear- 
notably 

This  badge  of  soul  and  body  in  re— 
pose." 
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What  w«8  the  badge?  and  in  what 
ooimtry  w<»m? 

5.  Which  two  of  Browning's  charac- 
ters had  the  best  whole  daj's  hc^i- 
day? 

d.  "All's  gules  again."  On  whose 
arms?  and  how  was  the  color  re- 
stored? 

7.  What  is  Browning's  so-called 
rhjme  for  Lucifer? 

S.  **Here  is  the  lover  in  the  smart 
disguise.*' 

What  was  the  scene  of  this  observa- 
tion? 

9.  (a)  To  whom  did  Browning  give 
the  title  **8un-tr€ader"? 

Tbe  Gombill  ^lagasiDP. 


(b)  Who  took  her  name  from  the- 
llower  of  the  wild  pomegranate? 

10.  (a)  Quote  the  passage  in  whicb 
Browning  laughs  at  Byron's  gram- 
mar. 

(b)  In  which  other  of  his  long 
IK>ems  does  he  ridicule  Byron's  ad- 
dress to  Ocean  in  •*Childe  Harold'? 

11.  Who  described  Elys'  head  as  be- 
ing ''sharp  and  perfect  like  a  pear"? 
Who  quoted,  and  to  whom,  the  song 
in  which  these  words  oecur? 

12.  Who  was  It  that  found,  in  the 
spectacle  of  ''Charles's  Wain"  at 
midnight,  a  sign  that  he  must  get  his 
hair  cut  at  once? 
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There  is  no  reason  for  exaggerated 
alarm  that  even  such  an  appalling  con- 
tagion as  the  plague  now  raging  in 
Northern  China  will  not  yield  to  the 
united  effort  of  modern  science  and  the 
intelligent  policy  of  modern  govern- 
ment and  society.  The  immense  meas- 
ures of  military  exclusion  alone  rep- 
resent an  application  of  the  principle  of 
eo-operation  impossible  in  the  days 
when  the  Golden  Horde  dominated  the 
puny  Tsars  of  Russia,  or  when  the  Per- 
sian Monarchy  was  still  a  danger  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  when  the  Prophet 
of  Mecca  had  not  yet  been  bom  for  the 
^iory  of  Islam.  Whole  armies  of  Rus- 
sians, Chinese,  and  Japanese  surround 
the  infected  area;  and  we  fear  that  the 
iron  order  given  to  all  those  soldiers.  In 
the  case  of  suspected  sufferers  ap- 
proaching too  persistently  the  "cordon 
sanitaire,"  is  "Do  not  hesitate  to  shoot." 
But  when  a  single  rat  or  marmot  can 
bring  death  to  a  great  city,  when  a  bale 
of  goods  can  carry  pestilence  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  when  international 
communications  are  more  frequent  and 
facile  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  country  of  civ- 
ilization or  barbarism  which  can  afford 


to  be  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  precau- 
tion. Besides,  the  rat  plague,  whicte 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  human  plague,, 
is  already  in  the  heart  of  England.  In 
subterranean  drains  and  burrows  ther^- 
is  going  on  every  hour  of  the  day,  here 
in  tranquil  England,  the  frenzied  rush 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  rodents,  maddened  by  tho- 
tortures  of  the  disease,  flying  desper- 
ately from  county  to  county  before  the 
horrible  death  which  pursues  them. 
They  have  already  infected  English 
men  and  women  and  children  who  have 
died.  Their  human  victims  are  hap- 
pily only  counted  by  units;  but  If  the 
pneumonic  plague  which  wiped  out  a 
family  at  Freston  were  to  happen  in  a 
crowded,  alien  ghetto  in  the  EJast  End 
of  London,  could  we  be  secure  from  a 
renewal  of  the  scenes  of  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages? 

The  old  roads  of  the  Black  Death  are 
still  open  to  the  coming  of  the  same 
ij^vasion.  The  track  which  led  from 
Northern  China  to  Oonnemara  in  the 
century  of  the  Mars  Airoeissima  still 
extends  before  the  sajne  most  atrocious 
death.  And  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence in  Manchuria  to-day  are  descril)e<l 
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by  doctors  and  correspondents  in  lan- 
guage  of    horror   and  sorrow   practi- 
cally identical  with  the  words  of  the 
Franciscan  annalists,  John  Clyn  and 
Thady  Dowling,  writing,  in  the  year 
1348,    the   description    of   the    Blad^ 
Death    in    their    AnnaHwn    HiberthkB 
Chronioon:    "That    pestilence    d^;)opu- 
lated  whole  villages  and  towns,  castles 
and  market-places,  so  that  scarcely  an 
inhabitant  remained.      The  contagion 
worked   so    mightily    that   whosoever 
touched  a  sick  man  or  a  cori)se  was  at 
once  Infected  and  died.      The  penitent 
and  tlie  father-confessor  were  buried 
together.      The  terror  of  death  drove 
men  away  from  love  of  neighbor  and 
from  the  burying  of  the  dead.      Man 
and  wife,  children  and  servants  went 
the  same  road — the  way  of  the  Death." 
Few  Irishmen  realize  that  something 
far  worse  than  "the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land" again  and  again  laid  in  ruin  the 
Industry,  and  annihilated  the  popula- 
tion, through  wide  regions  of  their  ver- 
dant and  smiling  land.     The  thousands 
of   miles   between   Kharbln   and   Kil- 
kenny, where  the  Franciscan  annalists 
d*e8crlb€d  what  they  saw  in  1348,  still 
happily  intervene  between  Manchuria 
and  Ireland;  but  it  is  the  same  Black 
Death  which  is  at  Kharbin  to-day;  and 
modern  science  has   to  grapple   with 
the  fact  that  communications  are  eas- 
ier, even  if  science  is  immeasurably 
wiser,  than  six  hundred  years  ago. 

Besides,  the  plague  came  again  and 
again  to  Europe  since  the  awful  vis- 
itation of  the  fourteenth  century.  Un- 
der the  Merry  Monarch  it  broke  out  in 
London,  and  again  slew  its  tens  of 
thousands  above  the  forgotten  plague 
pit  of  Smithfleld,  where  fifty  thousand 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  had 
been  buried  together  in  the  year  of  the 
Black  Death,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before.  What  a  reflection  that 
even  to-day,  deep  under  the  founda- 
tions of  that  busy  quarter  of  modem 
London,  pickaxe  and  spade  might  still 


stir  the  mouldering  bones  of  some  of 
those  slaughtered  myriads   who  died 
like  flies,  as  the  miserable  coolies  are 
dying  in  the  Manchurian  cities  to-day! 
And    fifteen   years    before   the   Great 
Plague  of  London  In  1665  the  pestilence 
bad  raged  in  Ireland,  completing  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  Cromwell- 
ian  armies,  and  not  sparing  the  Grom- 
wellian     victors     as     well.       When 
General  Ireton,  Cromwell's  own  son- 
in-law,  hanged  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Emly,   Dr.   Albert  O'Brien,  after  the 
capture  of  Limerick  by  the  merciless 
Nonconformists,  it  was  said  that  the 
murdered  bishop,  before  mounting  the 
gallows,  had  turned  and  summoned  the 
Lord  General  Ireton  to  the  judgment  of 
God.     And  lo!  the  iron  soldier  sickened 
of  the  plague  and  went  to  the  judgment 
of  Orod!    But  the  deaths  of  the  Crom- 
welllans  were  few  and  far  between, 
when  compared  with  the  destruction 
which  fell  upon  the  Irishry  in  that  hor- 
rible time.       "Eight  months  together 
has  the  plague  raged  in  Galway,"  wrote 
the    Most   Reverend    Provost   Patrick 
Lynch  to  Monsignor  Massari,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  on  May 
1,  1650,  "and  the  city  has  become  a  wil- 
derness.     Three    thousand    are    the 
corpses,  and  all  the  living  population 
have  fled."    Of  all  the  priests  of  Gal- 
way,   **8oluin   remamerunt   mecum   dcio 
colle{f(P:'    Of  the  state  of  Dublin  the 
Secretary   of   Propaganda    heard   still 
more  awful  news.      "In  Dublin  have 
thirty  thousand  died  of  the  pest."    And 
then  the  pest  came  to  England,  carried 
back  perhaps  in  the  baggage  of  the 
nit  bless  Ironsides  who  had  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

The  road  of  the  plague  always  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  road,  and  ever 
the  scourge  marched  from  the  Far  Bast 
to  the  westernmost  West  Its  appari- 
tions also  seem  invariably  to  have  been 
connected  with  great  movements  and 
disturbances  among  nations  and  peo- 
ples, wanderings  of  races,  and  the  dis- 
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placements  and  transportations  of  per- 
sons and  commodities  which  arise  in 
tbe  course  of  extensive  commerce  and 
what  is  called  the  development  of  inter- 
national relations.  Nature  seems  to 
dislike  those  arbitrary  interferences 
with  the  slow  deposits  of  centuries 
which  are  effected  by  great  conquerors 
and  by  great  merchants  and  mercantile 
com  DQuni ties.  When  the  plague  came 
first  to  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  An- 
ci^it  World  it  came  out  of  the  Levant, 
that  sentina  gentium,  and  it  broke  out  in 
the  harbor  of  Atliens.  That  was  429 
years  l>efore  Christ  The  mercantile 
fleets  of  the  Athenian  Empire  concen- 
trated the  products  of  the  known  and 
unknown  Elast  along  the  wharves  of 
tbe  Pireeus,  and  the  eastern  plague 
landed  along  with  other  commodities. 
A  thousand  years  was  to  pass  before 
the  bubonic  plague  was  to  come  to  Eu- 
rope on  a  vast  and  awful  scale,  after 
the  migrations  of  the  l>arbarians  had 
thrown  up  from  their  depths  all  the  set- 
tled races  of  the  world,  after  Goths 
and  Visigoths,  and  Vandals  and  Huns 
had  crossed  all  borders  of  the  Roman 
civilization,  when  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora were  reigning  on  the  imperial 
throne  at  Constantinople.  The  Huns, 
especially  those  savage  Mongolians  who 
drew  the  recruits  for  their  hordes  from 
tbe  Siberia  and  Manchuria  of  to-day, 
were  exactly  suited  to  bring  the  en- 
demic plague  of  their  ancestral  steppes 
into  Asia  Minor  and  across  the  Balkans 
and  the  Alps.  From  530  to  580  it  wasted 
the  Graeco-Roman  Empire.  In  Con- 
stantinople the  deaths  were  a  thousand 
a  day.  Through  the  subsequent  cen- 
tury it  attacked  simultaneously  or  in 
succession  every  country  between 
Mount  Ararat  and  the  mountains  of 
Kerry  and  Donegal.  No  century,  in- 
deed, was  henceforth  to  be  free  from 
the  awful  visitor  from  the  Far  East. 
The  armies  of  the  Crusaders  were  at 
once  to  provoke  and  to  suffer  some  of 
its  most  devastating  excesses.       The 

Tbe  Oatlook. 


gathering  of  the  armies  from  Europe 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
gathering  of  the  countless  hosts  of  Asia 
to  keep  the  banners  of  Islam  above  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  all  suited  exactly 
the  propagation  of  the  dread  evil  which 
festered  and  spread  amid  the  pollutions 
of  crowds  and  the  promiscuity  of  inter- 
national and  inter-continental  encamp- 
ments. The  crowning  horror  of  the 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  been  preceded  by  fresh  revolutions 
of  Asia,  under  whose  Chiefs  of  Tartary 
whose  dread  sultans  were  Tamerlane 
and  his  predecessors;  and  the  fresh 
virus  of  the  Mongolian  and  Manchurian 
wastes  was  poured  with  overwhelming 
venom  into  the  veins  of  helpless  Eu- 
rope. Thirty  millions  of  Christians 
perished  in  Europe.  Still  vaster  mul- 
titudes of  heathen,  and  infidel  races 
were  destroyed  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  economic  changes  alone  which 
were  caused  by  that  wholesale  annihil- 
ation of  labor  and  industry,  wealth 
and  civilization,  have  hardly  ceased  al- 
together to  mould  the  course  of  history 
to  the  present  day.  Our  ancestors  in 
those  appalling  years  had  the  addi- 
tional terror  that  no  man  knew  what 
caused  the  death  which,  black  and 
bloody,  smote  millions  by  a  breath. 
The  assembled  Faculty  of  Paris  sol- 
emnly stated,  after  profound  consulta- 
tions, that  a  poisonous  vapor  had  been 
distilled  in  the  Indian  Ocean  under  the 
baleful  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars  dominated  by  the  red  orb  of  Sat- 
urn in  a  House  of  Hate!  Perhaps  we 
are  not  really  much  nearer  to  the  orig- 
inating cause  of  it  all,  when  we  have 
located  the  bacillus  of  the  rat  flea  and 
the  bacillus  of  the  marmots  of  Manchu- 
ria. A  breath  of  contagion  can  kill  in 
the  name  of  the  scientific  bacillus  as 
sure^v  as  under  the  red  House  of 
the  Astrological  Conjuncture  which 
expressed  the  sapience  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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In  the  course  of  tbe  debate  on  the 
Home  Rule  amendment  to  the  Address, 
the  Prime  Minister  turned  a  question 
from  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  would  be  maintained, 
with  the  genially  evasiye  answer,  '*Sol' 
vitur  ambulando.**  The  answer,  lightly 
given  by  way  of  parrying  the  thrusts 
of  an  acute  persistent  Parliamentary 
heckler,  might  none  the  less  serve  as  a 
motto  for  much  that  is  habitual  in  Eng- 
lish statesmanship.  We  generally  do 
solve  questions  in  that  way.  Lord 
Hugh  wittily  suggested  a  neat  transla- 
tion. It  means,  he  thinks,  "walking 
through  the  division  lobbies.*'  A 
statesman  solves  most  of  his  difllcul- 
ties,  under  the  conditions  of  the  modem 
party  system,  by  raying  on  the  legs  of 
his  followers.  Somehow,  they  always 
do  the  necessary  walking.  A  more  ex- 
act translation  would,  perhaps,  be 
**muddling  through."  It  is  the  tend- 
ency of  party  leaders  absorbed  in  the 
tactical  needs  of  a  situation  which 
changes  with  a  fascinating  variety 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  to 
leave  the  coming  problem  to  adjust  it- 
self. It  is  down  for  next  session  in 
the  programme,  as  a  speech  may  be 
down  in  the  statesman's  diary  for  next 
month.  When  next  session  arrives, 
the  Bill  will  be  drafted  pretty  much  as 
when  next  month  comes  the  speech  will 
be  prepared.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  party  warfare  a  statesman  takes  his 
problems  as  they  come.  The  solutions 
are  necessarily  a  little  empirical.  They 
are  the  work  of  men  who  are  forced 
to  live  for  the  day,  and  they  are  apt  to 
show  the  limitations  of  such  hasty 
workmanship. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  more  obvious  of  the  problems  which 
lie  on  the  surface  of  Home  Rule. 
There  is  the  issue  raised  by  Lord  Hugh 


Cecil.  In  what  form  will  the  su] 
acy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  h^  as- 
serted? Will  there  stiU  be  an  nrisii 
Secretary,  wiK>  will  advise  the  Ctjown 
to  give  or  refuse  its  assent  to  the  :^ill8 
passed  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  and'  an- 
swer for  his  advice  to  the  Parlian^ent 
at  Westminster?  That  is  the  proced- 
ure in  the  case  of  Colonies,  and  wftiile, 
in  the  eariy  years  of  Irish  autonomy. 
It  might  be  used  effectively  on  grave 
occasions,  all  the  analogies  and  the 
practice  of  our  Ilmpire  suggest  that  it 
would  in  time  become  an  effete  and  ob- 
solete check.  Yet  it  is  the  conunon 
wish  of  both  parties  to  the  settlement 
that  the  check,  however  it  may  operate, 
should  be  a  reality.  Nothing  would 
go  so  far  to  reconcile  the  more  reason- 
able section  of  the  Protestant  minority 
to  their  position  as  the  knowledge  that 
there  existed  a  vigilant  Court  of  Ap- 
peal before  which  they  might  bring  for 
review  any  legislation  wMch,  in  their 
opinion,  menaced  their  liberties.  The 
risk  of  intolerance  is  not,  to  our  think- 
ing, a  real  one.  A  race  which  chose 
as  its  national  leaders  two  Protestants 
in  succession.  Butt  and  Pamell,  can- 
not fairly  be  accused  of  exclusive  sym- 
pathies. The  immense  influence  which 
the  parish  priest  exerted  in  the  past, 
mainly  for  good,  is  no  longer  so  abso- 
lute as  it  was.  He  owed  it  in  great 
part,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  usually 
the  one  man  ih  the  district  who  had  ed- 
ucation enough  to  enable  him  to  stand 
against  the  landlord.  EJducation  to- 
day is  more  widely  diffused,  and  the 
landlord  has  been  bought  out.  But 
though  clericalism  may  not  be  an  en- 
emy, the  fear  of  clericalism  is  a  danger 
which  must  be  met.  Mr.  Redmond 
has  himself  recognized  that  it  is  by  es- 
tablishing the  reality  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament's  supremacy  that  confldence 
can  best  be  given  to  the  minority.    The 
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form  in  which  this  supremacy  shall  be 
asserted  depends  on  the  attitude  which 
is  ultimattiy  adopted  towards  the  ques- 
tion of  federalism.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  any  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  thon^y  question  of  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Irish  members  in  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  which  does  not  involve  an 
adjustment  of  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  suit  the  case,  not 
merely  of  Ireland,  but  of  the.  other 
three  nationalities  for  which  it  staiids. 
These  questions  are  c^itral;  they  will 
not  be  **8olved  by  walking."  We  may 
be  sure  that  they  have  engaged,  and 
will  still  engage,  the  attention  of  a 
Cabinet  which  for  two  years  of  confer- 
ence and  conflict  will  have  been  busied 
continually  with  the  larger  constitu- 
tional issues.  Yet,  vital  though  these 
are,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  Home  Rule  ultimately  turns 
upon  them.  Th«^  is  another  problem, 
on  which  hangs  the  whole  internal  fu- 
ture of  an  Irish  State.  From  the  plan- 
tations to  the  famine,  and  from  the 
famine  to  land  purchase,  it  is  finance 
and  economics  which  have  been  the 
real  basis  of  the  Irish  question.  It  is 
a  sentimental  illusion  wliich  treats 
the  religious  difficulty  as  the  fountain 
of  Irish  trouble.  A  Catholic  in  the 
darker  centuries  of  the  island's  history 
was  a  man  forbidden  to  hold  land,  and 
restrained  from  the  exercise  of  his 
brains  in  a  profession.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  poverty  which  this  perse- 
cution imposed,  from  motives  which 
partook  more  of  greed  than  of  fanati- 
cism, have  made  the  Irish  question  as 
It  is  to-day.  It  has  been  complicated 
in  its  financial  aspects  as  much  by  our 
recent  efforts  to  make  amends  as  by 
our  earlier  oppressions.  There  is  for 
tbe  foundation  of  the  whole  difiSculty 
that  fundamental  injustice  of  over-tax- 
ation which  a  Royal  Commission  estab- 
lished with  an  approach  to  unanimity. 
There  is  the  further  complication  of 
land  purchase,  which  based  an  Irish  re- 


form upon  BritlBh  credit  Tliare  is  the 
more  recent  complication  of  old  age 
pensions,  which  has  given  to  a  race,  in 
which  the  aged  poor  form  a  larger  pro-* 
portion  than  they  do  among  ourselves, 
while  the  standard  of  living  is  lower,  a 
benefit  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  con- 
tribution which  Ireland  makes  to  the 
new  revenues  from  the  super-tax  and 
unearned  increment.  It  is  on  the  whole 
re-adjustment  between  Imperial  and  lo- 
cal burdens  that  tbe  future  of  the  Irish 
State  may  turn.  Crippled  in  finance, 
it  would  encounter,  when  it  came  to 
grapple  with  all  its  concrete  problems 
of  internal  development,  nothing  but 
that  disillusion  which  fosters  unrest 

Here,  clearly,  is  a  problem  that  must 
bd  solved,  not  by  walking  but  by  count- 
ing; In  this  single  financial  issue  lies 
work  which  must  somehow  be  over- 
taken by  careful  study  before  a  work- 
able Home  Rule  Bill  can  be  framed. 
The  question  moreover,  is  not  without 
its  bearitigs  on  the  problem  of  Ulster. 
Is  It  really  a  narrow  but  idealistic  fa- 
naticism which  underlies  the  fear  of 
Home  Rule?  Is  it  merely  prejudice, 
and  the  memory  of  a  long  ascendancy, 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  appeasement? 
Does  this  competent,  hard-headed  race, 
with  Protestant  England  and  Scotland 
behind  it,  seriously  dread  the  risk  of 
intolerant  legislation?  There  are  men 
who  know  Ulster,  who  entertain  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  here  also  the 
root  of  the  difllculty  Is  economic.  It 
is  conceivable  that  what  wealthy  Ul- 
ster really  fears  is  not  intolerant  legis- 
lation, or  partial  administration,  but 
"predatory"  taxation.  Agrarian  Ire- 
land will  want  resources  for  Its  own  de- 
velopment. The  division  of  races  is  in 
some  part  a  division  of  interests.  The 
Protestant  industrialist  Is  pitted 
against  the  Catholic  farmer.  It  is 
just  conceivable  that,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  burdens,  the  agrarian  maj<^- 
ity  might  be  tempted  to  deal  brusquely 
with  the  industrial  mlnoHty.       There 
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are  clearly  arguments  wblch  could  with 
some  force  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
plan  which  the  still-bom  scheme  of 
devolution  propounded.  It  is  essential 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  should  be  free 
to  deal  with  Its  own  expenditure,  to 
economize  here,  and  develop  there.  It 
may  be  less  essential  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  it  should  wield  the  power 
of  taxation.  As  a  purely  temporary 
measure,  and  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
there  might  be  wisdom  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  hand  over  to  the 
Irish  EJxchequer  a  fixed  sum  from  Im- 
perial taxation  to  meet  its  local  needs. 
As  a  permanent  arrangement  such  a 

The  Natloo. 


proposal  would  certainly  and  properly 
l>e  rejected  by  Irish  sentiment.  But  it 
has  advantages  which  might  commend 
it  as  a  method  of  helping  us  through 
the  difficult  early  years  before  the  two 
main  constituents  of  the  Irish  people 
have  got  to  understand  and  woiic  with 
each  other.  The  year  that  lies  between 
us  and  the  production  of  a  Home  Rule 
Bill  might  well  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
such  questions  by  a  small  expert  Gom- 
mittee.  We  cannot  afford  to  muddle 
our  way  into  Home  Rule.  Three  Bills 
have  failed.  The  next  must  show  a 
maturity  and  a  finality  which  none  of 
its  predecessors  could  boast. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION. 


.  In  1908  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
known  as  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act. 
It  was  introduced  by  Lord  Gladstone, 
who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  and  it 
is  only  now  that  we  are  learning  ex- 
actly what  it  meant.  Last  week  the 
Home  Office  issued  a  draft  of  rules 
which  clothe  the  bones  and  breathe 
life  into  the  vague  principles.  It  may 
be  thought  a  strange  thing  that  an  Act 
should  be  passed  of  which  the  mean- 
ing is  not  interpreted  till  two  years 
later;  and  so  it  is.  The  transaction  is 
significant  of  our  times,  in  which  func- 
tionaries rule  our  life  more  strictly 
and  more  widely  than  ever  before. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  it  could  not  be 
helped;  we  should  not  like  to  be  cap- 
tious in  a  matter  in  which  the  aims  of 
the  Home  Office  are  perfectly  sound. 
As  the  rules  are  only  tentative,  how- 
ever, It  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  that  their 
effect  should  be  corrected  if  necessary, 
by  the  only  form  of  control  which  is  ul- 
timately effectual— public  opinion.  The 
purpose  of  preventive  detention  is,  or 
should   be,   to  protect  the  community 


from  being  preyed  upon;  to  remove  out 
of  the  way  men  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  a  public  danger  or  an  in- 
tolerable public  nuisance.  But  the 
community  must  not  be  protected  at 
the  cost  of  cruelty  to  the  criminal.  It 
is  not  easiy  to  strike  the  balance  and 
be  fair  to  both  sides.  The  new  rules, 
which  are  to  come  into  force  on  May- 
day, are  an  attempt  to  strike  that  bal- 
ance, but,  as  we  shall  see,  they  refer  to 
only  one  of  two  large  criminal  classes, 
both  of  which  are  legitimate  objects  of 
preventive  detention. 

The  problem  of  the  habitual  criminal 
is  the  greatest  of  all  problems  in  mod- 
em crime.  The  ferocious  and  desper- 
ate character  who  used  to  attack  ward- 
ers and  prison  officials  whenever  they 
came  near  him  is  almost  extinct  and 
to  that  extent  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  character  of  British  crime.  But 
the  habitual  criminal,  who  now  repre- 
sents the  worst  kind  of  crime  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  goes  on.  In 
prison  he  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
quite  well  behaved.  He  gets  his  good- 
conduct  marks  and  gives  little  or  no 
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trooblc;  tbe  governor  of  the  prison  is 
worried  with  comparatiyely  few  com- 
plaints. Yet — this  Is  tbe  awkward 
fact— DO  sooner  is  tbe  convict  out  of 
prison  tban  he  repeats  bis  offence.  Tlie 
writer  remembers  being  present  at  a 
service  in  the  chapel  of  one  -of  our 
largest  convict  prisons.  "What  did  you 
think  of  it?"  asked  tbe  €k)vemor  after- 
wards. "Tbe  best-behaved  congrega- 
tion and  tbe  most  devout  service  I  ever 
saw,"  answered  tbe  writer.  "Yes,  I 
know,"  said  the  Governor,  "but  these 
men  have  all  been  here  before,  and  the 
worst  of  it  Is  they  will  all  be  here 
again.*'  These  men  are  the  problem. 
The  State  should  not  be  put  to  con- 
thiual  expense  and  trouble  on  their 
account  and  yet  we  shall  all  be  agreed 
that  the  thought  of  indefinite  imprison- 
ment on  the  ordinary  lines  is  horrible. 
Tbe  mind  shrinks  from  it  Tbe  pun- 
ishment would  be  greater  than  the  sin. 
What  is  this  preventive  detention  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately, 
but  which  no  man  has  yet  ^cperienced? 
And  exactly  to  what  class  of  habitual 
offenders  ts  it  to  apply?  Preventive 
detention  can  follow  only  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  at  least  three  years*  penal 
serritude.  That  we  knew  two  years 
ago.  But  there  are  over  two  hundred 
conyicts  already  in  prison  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  preventive  detention  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  ordinary  penal 
servitude,  and  we  now  know  for  tbe 
first  time  to  what  they  have  to  look 
forward.  Frankly,  we  had  hoped  it 
would  be  possible  to  provide  for  some 
sort  of  not  disagreeable  detention 
which  would  be  regarded  not  in  the 
Qsnal  sense  as  imprisonment  but  (if 
Ve  may  draw  such  a  distinction)  as  a 
condition  of  "not  being  let  out  again." 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  lean  at  all  to 
tbe  sentimental  view.  Tbe  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  should  be  adequate 
to  the  crime,  and  tbe  idea  of  punish- 
ment would  be  exhausted  with  its  ter- 
nUnatlon.       After   that   the   criminal 


would  be  only  kept  out  of  harm's  way. 
That  is  our  ideal.  We  recognize  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  it,  and  we  no- 
tice that  the  Home  Secretary  has  felt 
unable  to  try  to  reach  it.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  has  evidently  been 
vast  confusion  as  to  what  preventive 
detention  meant — as  to  how  the  blank 
cheque  of  1908  was  to  be  filled  in.  Ck>n- 
sider,  for  example,  tbe  familiar  figure 
of  the  gentle  shepherd  of  Dartmoor^ 
who  seems  to  be  a  very  agreeable  per- 
son to  meet  but  whose  hands  are  never 
under  control  when  be  comes  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  church  money-box. 
When  he  was  sentenced  to  three  years* 
penal  servitude  plus  ten  years  of  de- 
tention, most  of  us  thought  of  him, 
perhaps,  as  destined  merely  to  be  kept 
out  of  barm*s  way — in  the  condition,  as 
we  have  put  it,  of  not  being  let  out. 
But  Mr.  Churchill  had  another  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  Act  in  his  mind,  and 
consequently  took  the  shepherd  away 
from  prison  altogether  and  "placed** 
him  on  a  farm,  with  the  result  we  all 
know.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Churcb- 
111*8  definition  of  preventive  deten- 
tion:— 

* 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood,** 
says  the  draft,  "that  no  modification 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  con- 
vict prisons  can  alter  the  essential  fact 
that  preventive  detention  is  a  form  of 
imprisonment.  Several  hundred  crim- 
inals of  tbe  most  skilful  and  deter- 
mined class  wiU  have  to  be  confined 
for  considerable  periods  within  prison 
walls,  and  to  be  controlled  by  a  staff 
which  cannot  be  made  very  numerous 
without  undue  expense.  During  their 
detention  they  must  .always  be  ^ther 
within  locked  cells  or  under  close  super- 
vision; discipline  must  be  firmly  main- 
tained, and  hard  work  enforced.  If 
there  were  neglect  or  relaxation  in  the 
supervision  and  discipline,  it  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  escape,  or  mutiny,  or 
vice.  ...  It  appears  a  matter  of 
much  importance  that  this  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  that  the  idea 
should  not  grow  up  that  preventive  de- 
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tention  affords  a  pleasant  and  easy  asy- 
lum for  persons  whose  moral  weak- 
ness or  defective  education  has  ren- 
dered them  merely  a  nuisance  to  So- 
ciety." 

In  other  words,  preventive  detention 
is  to  be  in  a  real  sense  servitude.  But 
perliaps  this  preliminary  description 
makes  the  conditions  appear  rattier 
sterner  than  they  really  are  to  be.  The 
draft  goes  on  to  describe  the  class  of 
criminals  who  are  to  be  subject  to 
preventive  detention.  The  habitual 
criminal  who  is  an  **habituar*  through 
mental  defect,  or  some  imperfect  fac- 
ulty of  moral  resistance,  is  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  new  rules  at  all.  They 
are  reserved  for  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals who  are  a  "danger**  rather  than 
a  "nuisance"  to  society — men  who  com- 
mit crime  deliberately  while  they  are 
in  possession  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  These  men  are  defined 
as  ''professionals."  Stress  is  laid,  in 
fact,  upon  the  criminologist's  distinc- 
tion between  habituals  and  profession- 
als. Lord  Gladstone  used  the  general 
word  "habituals,"  and,  though  Mr. 
Churchill  quotes  Lord  Gladstone's 
speeches  to  show  that  he  really  meant 
"professionals,"  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  speeches  of  1908  might 
have  been  interpreted  differently  if 
Mr.  ChurchiU  had  felt  differently.  The 
police  have  evidently  been  acting  for 
two  years  in  the  dark,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  now  admits  that  new  instruc- 
tions are  necessary  if  the  Act  is  to 
have  any  uniform  value  throughout  the 
kingdom.  No  one  is  to  be  proposed  to 
the  Public  Prosecutor  (from  whom  ul- 
timately the  sanction  must  come)  for 
preventive  detention,  unless  he  is  thirty 
years  old,  has  already  undergone  penal 
servitude,  and  is  charged  anew  with  a 
substantial  and  serious  offence.  In 
fine,  under  this  exceptional  means  of 
protecting  society,  though  the  profes- 
sional criminars  punishment  will  not 
increase  in  rigor,  it  will  undoubted^y 
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be  more  severe  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  be  much  longer. 

Prisoners  undergcring  preventive  de- 
tention will  l>e  divided  into  three 
gradjes— ordinary,  special,  and  disci- 
plinary:— 

After  every  six  months  passed  in 
the  oidinary  grade  with  exemplary 
conduct,  a  prisoner  who  has  shown  zeal 
and  industry  in  the  work  assigned  to 
him  may  be  awarded  a  certificate  of 
Industry  and  conduct  Four  of  these 
certificates  will  entitle  him  to  pnmio- 
tlon  to  the  special  grade.  With  each 
certificate  a  prisoner  will  rec^ve  a 
good-conduct  stripe  carrying  privileges 
or  a  small  mon^  payment 

If  a  prisoner  misbehaves  he  may  be 
thrust  down  into  the  disciplinary  grade. 
Prisoners  will  receive  gratuities  for  the 
trade  at  which  they  work,  and  may 
spend  their  money  on  small  luxuries  at 
a  canteen,  or  may  send  it  to  their  fam- 
ilies, or  majr  save  it  Those  who  have 
got  three  certificates  may  have  a  gar- 
den allotment,  and  may  sell  the  prod- 
uce for  the  use  of  the  prison  at  market 
rates.  Prisoners  in  the  ordinary  and 
special  grades  will  be  allowed  to  talk 
at  meals  and  in  the  evenings,  and  have 
"additional  relaxations  of  a  literary  and 
social  character"  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  certificates. 

The  whole  scheme  leaves  untouched 
tbe  criminal  who  is  most  of  all  a 
charge  upon  one's  pity — the  person 
without  a  moral  sense,  who  la  not  in- 
sane enough  for  Broadmoor,  but  who 
preys  upon  Society  the  moment  he  is 
released  from  prison.  According  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  interpretation  of  the 
Act  of  1908,  the  Dartmoor  shepherd 
should  never  have  been  sentenced  to 
preventive  detention.  Is  it  Impossible 
to  segregate  men  like  him  without  in- 
fiicting  on  them  the  hardships  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  as  it  is  now  defined? 
One  would  suppose  them  to  be  man- 
ageable, and  therefore  the  objection 
that  a  large  staff  would  be  required 
would  not  hold  good. 
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Dr.  William  Burnett  Wright's  'The 
Heart  of  the  Master'*  is  a  fresh,  rever- 
ent and  suggestive  study  of  the  events 
of  Passion  Week,  which  would  attract 
tbe  attenticm  of  thoughtful  readers  at 
any  time,  but  is  especially  timely  when 
tbe  Christian  world  is  approaching  the 
annual  observance  of  that  most  sacred 
season.  Dr.  Wright's  visits  to  Pales- 
tine have  made  him  familiar  with  the 
scenes  through  which  the  Saviour  of 
men  moved  to  the  culmination  of  His 
sacrifice,  and  this  enables  him  to  im- 
part a  vivid  local  coloring  to  his  nar- 
rative. But  more  important  than  this 
is  his  penetrating  spiritual  insi)?ht 
which  gives  a  new  meaning  to  little-re- 
garded details,  and  puts  a  new  inter- 
pretation upon  certain  incidents— such 
as  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the 
last  cry  of  Jesus  from  the  cross 
which,  to  a  8ux>erflcial  view,  are  full 
of  difficulty.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Bnglish  history 
from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  acces- 
sion of  King  George  V.  and  the  federa- 
tion of  the  South  African  colonies, 
within  tbe  limits  of  less  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  moderate  size  is  the 
by  no  means  easy  task  which  Henry 
W.  Elson  essays  In  his  '*A  Guide  to 
Bnglish  History"  but  his  courage  In 
undertaking  the  task  is  not  more  sur- 
prishig  than  his  success  in  it  He 
has  a  clear  style  and  an  unusual  sense 
at  proportion,  and,  writing  for  young 
readers, — ^for  it  is  to  the  "Guide  Se- 
ries" for  young  readers  that  this  is  the 
latest  addition — ^he  contrives  in  each 
period  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points 
and  the  most  striking  and  significant 
incidents.  The  boy  or  girl  who  reads 
this  bo<A  with  even  moderate  atten- 
tion will  obtain  from  it  a  clear  idea  of 


the  general  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  people,  for  which 
later  reading  may  supply  an  indefinite 
amount  of  detail.  Sixteen  maps  and 
illustrations  add  to  the  value  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  book.  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company. 

One  addition  more  to  the  lengthen- 
ing list  of  novels  with  a  socio-economic 
purpose  is  '*The  Lever,"  in  which  Wil- 
liam Dana  Orcutt^  author  of  "The 
Spell,"  imagines  the  career  of  an  enor- 
mous trust,  "the  most  gigantic  piece  of 
promotion  engineering  the  world  has 
seen,"  founded  upon  an  altruistic  basis, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
combines  with  marvellous  practical 
ability  the  optimism  of  an  idealist. 
The  machinations  of  lesser  rivals 
against  the  "Consolidated  Companies," 
the  effect  of  attempted  legislation  upon 
it,  and  the  attitude  toward  it  of  a  cer- 
tain President  of  the  United  States 
who  holds  to  "a  discrimination  between 
good  and  bad  trusts"  are  realistically 
described,  and  the  chapters  leading  up 
to  the  climax  are  exceptionally  interestr 
ing.  Mr.  Orcutt's  women  are  not  so 
successful  as  his  men,  and  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  his  great  promoter, 
though  they  add  variety  to  his  pages, 
do  not  really  live.  But  Robert  Gorham 
himself  is  a  striking  figure,  and  his 
story  points  in  an  effective  way  a  les- 
son in  which  the  public  of  to-day  feels 
the  keenest  possible  interest.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
and  the  personnel  of  tlie  new  literary 
movement  in  Germany,  the  infiuence  of 
which  is  being  felt  more  and  more  in 
this  country,  one  will  find  a  valuable 
aid  in  reading  Percival  Pollard's  vol- 
ume,  "Masks  and   Minstrels  of  New 
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Germany,"  just  issued  by  John  W. 
Luce  and  Company.  .Here  will  be 
found  an  Intimate  first  hand  view  of 
Herman  Bahr  whose  play,  "The  Con- 
cert," is  a  noteworthy  New  York  suc- 
cess; Ernest  Von  Wolzogen,  who  is 
now  visiting  America  as  the  guest  of 
German  literary  societies  and  our  lead- 
ing universities;  Baroness  Von  Wolzo- 
gen, wiK>  has  given  fashionable  enter- 
tainments In  New  York  this  winter; 
Schmitzler,  the  author  of  "The  Green 
Cockatoo,"  "The  EJpisode,"  and  "The 
Farewell  Supper";  Oscar  Straus,  com- 
poser of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  and 
"The  Waltz  Dream,"  who  has  written 
songs  for  the  "Green  Germans"  as  they 
are  called;  Victor  Hollander,  who  com- 
posed the  "Swing  Song";  Wedekind, 
who  wrote  "The  Awakening  of 
Spring,"  and  other  plays  in  which  he 
enacts  a  leading  role;  and  Von  Hoff- 
mansthal,  the  librettist  of  Richard 
Strauss*  "Salome,"  "Elecktra,"  and 
"Rosencavalier,"  the  latter  of  which 
was  produced  In  Dresden,  January 
25th  of  this  year. 

Dickens-lovers,  in  this  Dickens  year, 
of  all  years,  will  assuredly  welcome 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  delightful  "Ap- 
preciations and  Criticisms  of  the  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens"  (B.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.).  It  is  true  that  all  of  these  twen- 
ty-four papers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  Introduction  which  precedes 
the  essays  devoted  to  particular  books, 
have  appeared  before  as  Introductions 
to  the  separate  volumes  of  Charles 
Dickens's  writings,  In  "Everyman's" 
edition.  But  by  no  ^means  all  Dick- 
ens lovers  possess  that  particular  edi- 
tion of  his  writings;  and  it  would  be 
hard  upon  them  if  they  were  forced  to 
find  shelf-room  for  another  edition  of 
Dickens  in  order  to  obtain  access  to 
Mr.  Chesterton's  characteristic  essays. 
They  are  spared  this  necessity  by  the 
grouping  of  the  papers  In  the  present 
volume,  with  the  general  introduction 


prefixed.  To  say  clever  and  startling- 
things  comes  as  easily  to  Mr.  Chester- 
ton as  breathing;  yet,  with  all  his  hu- 

t 

mor  and  his  whlmsicalness  he  can  be 
serious  when  he  chooses.  Through 
these  essays,  besides  the  llluminating^ 
and  sympathetic  comment  upon  partic- 
ular books  and  characters,  there  runs 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  great  noveUst,  and 
the  significance  of  the  work  which  he 
did.  The  book  may  well  find  its  place 
beside  any  set  of  Didcens's  writings 
In  any  library;  for  no  reader  of  Dick- 
ens can  fall  to  enjoy  it.  Eight  por- 
traits of  Dickens,  at  differoit  periods 
between  1840  and  1868,  Illustrate  it 

In  "How  Leslie  Loved,"  Anne  War- 
ner describee  the  experiences  of  a  co- 
quettish young  American  widow,  be- 
wildered in  the  choice  of  her  second 
husband  by  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  They  include  a  week-end  at 
an  Ehiglish  priory  with  acrostics  for. en- 
tertaioment;  a  "real  English  Christ- 
mas" in  a  chilly  inn  with  a  party  of 
casual  acquaintances  —  "thoroughly 
American  and  thoroughly  hospitable," 
as  the  hostess  is  fond  of  saying — 
whose  chief  solicitude  is  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  dog,  the  Earl  of  Arran^ 
but  from  whose  impertinence  she  only 
escapes  by  a  make-believe  betrothal  te 
another  of  their  guests;  a  series  of  vis- 
its to  a  fortuneteller  in  Hammer- 
smith; a  stay  in  a  **real  schloss,"  where 
a  wedding  impends  and  one  chimney 
after  another  is  being  opened  as  the 
Grafin  learns  the  increasing  number  of 
her  inevitable  gruests;  a  few  days  at 
an  impossible  pension;  and  a  haiH[>y 
ending  in  Berlin.  The  story  is  sprigihtly 
and  entertaining,  and  almost  wholly 
free  from  such  passages  in  broad  farce 
as  spoiled  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt 
Mai7"  for  the  fastidious  among  Miss 
Warner's  admirers;  and  it  will  beguile 
a  dull  hour  very  pleasantly.  Little 
Broiwn  ft  Co. 
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Ghosts  of  Paper ^  Etc. 


GHOSTS  OF  PAPER. 
Should  yoo  go  down  Ladgate  Hill, 
As  I'm  sine  you  sometimeB  will. 
When  the  dark  comes  soft  and  new. 
Smudged  and  smooth  and  powder-bluet 
And  the  lights  on  ^ther  hand 
Run  away  to  reach  the  Strand; 
And  the  winter  rains  that  stream 
Make  the  pavements  glance  and  gleam; 
There  youll  see  the  wet  roofs  rise 
Packed  against  the  lamp-lit  skies. 
And  at  once  you  shall  look  down 
Into  an  enchanted  town. 
Jewelled  Fleet  Street,  golden  gay, 
Sloughs  the  drab  of  work-a-day, 
Conjuring  before  you  then 
All  her  ghosts  of  ink  and  pen. 
Striking  from  her  magic  mint 
Places  you  have  loved  in  print. 
From  the  fairy  towns  and  streets 
Raised  by  Djinn  and  fierce  Afreets, 
To  the  columned  brass  that  shone 
On  the  gates  of  Babylon; 
You  shall  wander,  mazed,  amid 
Pylon,  palm,  and  pyramid; 
You  shall  see,  where  taxis  throng. 
River  lamps  of  old  Hong  Kong; 
See  the  ramparts  standing  tall 
Of  the  wondrous  Tartar  Wall; 
Bee,  despite  the  rain  and  wind, 
Marble  towns  of  rosy  Ind, 
And  the  domes  and  palaces 
Crowning  Tripolls  and  Fez; 
While,  where  buses  chum  and  splash, 
There*s  the  ripple  of  a  sash. 
Silken  maid  and  paper  fan 
And  the  x>each-bloom  of  Japan; 
But,  the  finest  thing  of  all, 
You  shall  ride  a  charger  tall 
Into  huddled  towns  that  haunt 
Picture-books  of  old  Romaunt, 
Where  go  squire  and  knight  and  saint, 
Heavy  limned  in  golden  paint; 
Yon  shall  ride  above  the  crowd 
On  a  courser  pacing  proud, 
In  fit  panoply  and  meet 
Through  be-oobbled  square  and  street, 
Where  with  bays  and  gestures  bland 
Little  brown-faced  angels  stand! 

These  are  some  of  things  you'll  view 
When  the  night  Is  blurred  and  blue, 
If  you  look  down  Ludgate  Hill, 
As  I'm  sure  you  often  will! 

Punch. 


THB  8BGBBT  OF  THB  ROAD. 

Which  way  does  the  road  go? 

Up  and  down 

From  the  vall^  to  the  hill's  crown. 
Athwart  the  woods  that  lie  behind 
Like  a  silver  ribbon  blown  by  the  wind 

And  through  the  gre^i 

Where  geese  are  seen. 
And  past  the  gray  mill  with  its  peeping 

panes. 
And  the  long  honeysuckled  lanes; 
And  down,  and  on,  and  up  the  spinney's 


Till  it  creeps  into  the  skies. 

If  I  should  start,  and  walk  the  livelong 

day. 
Watching  wonderingly  all  the  way. 
Till  all  familiar  things  had  travelled 

bj- 
And  the  stars  had  fall*n  into  the  sky — 
I  should  not  find  that  which  the  wind 

finds  at  his  will: 
The  secret  of  the  road — ^it  stretches  far- 

ther,  farther  stilL 

Jiffn/n  Grozier  HmiMrtmm. 

The   PaU    Man   Ma«ur.lne. 


THB  MOTHER-LAND. 

Since  God  to  folks  of  six  or  seven 
Gave  strength,  with  which  no  king 
may  strive. 

Since  half  the  sweetness  under  heaven 
He  gave  to  people  under  five. 

We  little  knew  what  we  were  giving, 
Methinks,  when  we  gave  play  for 
strife 
And  for  the  land  where  we  are  living 
The   country   where   we   played    at 
Life. 

O'er    wooden    trees    and    toy-church 

steeple 
Bums  faintly  each  man's  morning 

star, 
O  Mother-land  whose  laughing  people 
The  dearest  of  all  people  are! 

To  Death  some  fragment  of  thy  stories 
The  l)eggar  brings,  and  to  thy  song. 

Behind  the  dying  Emperor's  glories. 
His  old  tin  soldiers  tramp  along. 
Emry  de  Tere  Staopoole, 
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THE  CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RECIPROCITY 

AGREEMENT. 

By  Sib  Alfbbd  Mond,  Babt.,  M.  P. 


The  sarprise  with  which  the  Tariff 
Reformers  now  seem  to  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  news  of  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement,  is  one  more  result  of  their 
pereistent  misunderstanding  of  Cana- 
dian fiscal  history,  Canadian  develop- 
ment, and  the  spirit  that  inspires  the 
Canadian  ];>eople.  They  have  from 
the  first  been  led  astray  by  their  be- 
setting delusion  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  in  one  way  or  another  to 
"nobble"  Canadian  products  and  trade 
for  Great  Britain  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  countries.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  originator  of  the  idea,  fur- 
nished himself  one  of  the  first  and 
most  striking  examples  of  the  ludi- 
croos  misapprehension  of  Canadian 
▼lews  in  the  celebrated  schedule  of 
prohibited  industries  proposed  in  his 
speech  at  Glasgow  on  October  6,  1903. 
As  the  version  of  that  speech  subse- 
qnoitly  published  in  book  form  gives  a 
revised  and  inaccurate  report  of  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  the  exact  words  used  by  him 
on  that  occasion : 

After  all,  there  are  many  things 
which  you  do  not  now  make,  many 
things  for  which  we  have  a  great  ca- 
pacity of  production.  Leave  them  to 
ns  as  you  have  left  them  hitherto.  Do 
not  Increase  your  tariff  walls  against 
08,  pull  them  down  where  they  are  un- 
necessary to  the  success  of  this  policy 
to  which  you  are  committed.  Let  us 
in  exchange  with  you  have  your  pro- 
ductions in  all  these  numberless  Indus- 
tries  which  have  not  yet  been  erected. 

This  proposal  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  was  always  disposed  to  regard  the 
arrangement  with  the  Colonies  as  a 
bargain,  was  evidently  in  his  mind  at 
a  still  earlier  date.  Speaking  in  Lon- 
don on  June  9,  1896,  he  referred  to  the 
tnggestton    that    while    the    Colonies 


"should  be  left  absolutely  free  to  im- 
pose what  protective  duties  they  please 
both  upon  Foreign  countries  and  upon 
British  commerce,  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  small  discrimination 
in  favor  of  British  trade,  in  return  for 
which  we  are  expected  to  change  our 
whole  system  and  impose  duties  on 
food  and  raw  material."  On  this  sug- 
gestion he  made  the  following  out- 
spoken comment: 

Well,  I  express  again  my  own  opin- 
ion when  I  say  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  in  any  reasonable 
time  this  country,  or  the  Parliament  of 
this  country,  would  adopt  so  one-sided 
an  agreement.  The  foreign  trade  of 
this  country  is  so  large,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Colonies  is  comparatively 
so  small,  that  a  small  preference  given 
to  us  upon  that  foreign  trade  by  the 
Colonies  would  make  so  trifling  a  dif- 
ference—would be  so  small  a  beneflt  to 
the  total  volume  of  our  trade— that  I 
do  not  believe  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  would  consent  to  make  a 
revolutionary  change  for  what  they 
would  think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  gain. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's love  for  a  bargain,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  that  statesman 
threw  away,  without  any  return,  one 
of  the  best  objects  of  barter  in  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Colonies  which 
any  British  statesman  could  desire. 
He  bestowed  upon  the  Dominion, 
without  any  equivalent  to  this  coun- 
try, the  enormous  advantage  granted 
to  It  by  the  Amendment  of  the  Trustees 
Act,  putting  Canadian  government  and 
municipal  securities  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  own,  and  thereby  enabling  the 
smallest  Canadian  municipality  to 
raise  money  on  better  terms  than  cet- 
tain  great  Powers,  such  as  (Germany, 
Russia  and  Japan,  by  giving  them  ac- 
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cess  to  the  cheapest  money  market  In 
the  world.  That,  in  reality,  was  a 
preference  given  gratis  to  Canada  at 
the  cost  of  diminishing  the  yalne  of 
British  *'gllt-edged*'  securities,  and  it 
was  of  far  greater  Importance  to  the 
Canadians  than  the  proposed  two-shil- 
ling duty  on  wheat  could  ever  possibly 
be.  If  at  the  time  we  had  had  a 
statesman  of  really  wide  vision  and 
foresight,  that  great  advantage  ac- 
corded to  Canada  might  have  been  util- 
ized for  securing  a  far  more  favorable 
tariff  for  our  goods  from  the  Canadians 
than  they  have  ever  had  under  the 
existing  preference  arrangement,  while 
it  would  furthermore  have  been  an  im- 
portant st^  towards  eventual  Free 
Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
xxkOBt  important  Colony. 

One  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  fol- 
lowing the  Neo-protectionist  argu- 
ments on  preference,  as  on  their  other 
proposals,  is  the  the  changes  which 
those  arguments  have  undergone  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Tariff  Re- 
form propaganda. 

It  has  suited  the  Tariff  Reform  prop- 
agandists in  this  country  constantly  to 
represent  the  Canadians  as  clamoring 
for  the  adoption  of  their  preference 
scheme,  while  they  further  tried  to  se- 
cure its  acceptance  in  this  country  by 
vague  threats  of  impending  disaster  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  alter- 
nately of  a  political  and  a  commercial 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
clamor  has  existed  only  in  their  own 
imaginations. 

A  reference  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  Colonial  Ministers  on  tliis 
subject  will  dispose  of  the  idea  that 
any  pressure  of  the  kind  referred  to 
has  been  brought  upon  the  Mother 
Country.  The  attitude  of  Canada  was 
very  clearly  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  1897,  and  by  Mr.  Fielding, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  at 
the  second  Colonial  Conference  in  1902. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said: 


If  England  were  willing  to  give  as  & 
preference  over  other  nations^  taldng^ 
our  goods  on  exceptionally  favorable 
terms,  I  would  not  object    ...    It 
would  be  a  great  boon.      But  for  bow 
long  would  it  last?    Would  it  be  an  ad- 
vantage in   the   long   run?      That  is^ 
what  men  who  think  beyond  the  pass- 
ing moment  have  to  ask  themselves. 
Sui^>ose  England  did  such  a  thing  and 
abandoned  her  Free  Trade  record,  she- 
would  inevitably  curtail  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  her  people.      And  do  you 
not  think  we  should  suffer  from  that — 
we  who  alone  have  natural  resources 
enough  to  feed  your  millions  from  our 
fertile  lands?      I  have  tx>o  great  a  be- 
lief in  English  common  sense  to  believe 
they  will  do  any  such  thing.      What 
we  have  done  in  the  way  of  Tariff  Pref- 
erence to  England  we  have  done  out  of 
gratitude  to  England,  and  not  because 
we  want  her  to  enter  upon  the  path  of 
Protection. 

The  Canadian  attitude  is  still  more 
clearly  expressed  in  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Fielding  in  1902: 

We  do  not  profess  that  we  want  to 
introduce  British  goods  to  displace 
goods  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Canada.  That  is  a  point  upon  which 
we  must  speak  with  great  frankness. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  policy 
for  Canada  to  foster  her  manufactures 
by  high  duties  is  a  point  hardly  worth 
discussing  now;  we  must  deal  with 
things  as  we  find  them.  We  had  very 
high  duties  under  the  former  tariff. 
The  present  Government  have  reduced 
those  duties  very  materially,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  British  goods.  Many 
things  of  British  manufacture  paid  4C 
per  cent.,  50  per  cent,  or  00  per  cent, 
but  we  have  reduced  these  now  down 
to  23  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  and 
we  think  that  in  those  cases  we  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  without 
sacrificing  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  interests  are  very  large:  the  inter- 
ests of  the  capital  Invested,  the  labor 
and  the  banking  interest  and  the  many 
other  interests  which  cluster  round  a 
great  Industry.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
asked  to  reduce  our  duties  and  bring  in 
British  goods  and  displace  Canadian 
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DMUiafactares,  we  must  frankly  saj 
tbat  It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 
Bot  we  say  that  It  is  quite  possible  to 
j^e  an  adyantage  to  British  goods  in 
some  esses  by  raising  tbe  tariff. 

The  most  rudimentary  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  this  discussion  in 
Oanada,  ^ows  clearly  that  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  have  wel- 
comed the  advocacy  of  Protection  in 
England  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
In  the  Dominion  that  Protection  from 
which  they  themselves  profit,  never 
have  bad  any  intention,  so  far  as  it 
lay  in  their  power,  to  allow  British 
manufacturers  to  compete  on  anything 
like  equal  terms  with  their  own  prod- 
ucts. The  nature  of  the  gift  offered  to 
Great  Britain  by  these  manufacturers, 
tbe  so-called  Imperialists  of  the  Domin- 
ion, Is  clearly  shown  by  their  attitude 
towards  preference  to  England  during 
the  inquiry  carried  on  by  the  Tariff 
Gommlssloii  in  different  Canadian  prov- 
inces in  1906. 

This  attitude  is  aptly  symbolized  by 
the  action  of  a  protectionist  firm  of  cot- 
ton manufactnrers  at  Valleyfield,  the 
Industrial  Venice  of  Canada,  who,  af- 
ter nmnlngr  up  tlie  Union  Jack  over 
their  mill,  immediately  proceeded  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  demand 
for  increased  duties  in  the  cotton 
schedules  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  Imports  from  Lancashire.  In  the 
evidence  giv«i  by  manufacturers  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  British  Pref- 
-«reDce  was  frequently  attacked,  the 
witnesses  speaking  of  London  and  Liv- 
erpool as  '•foreign"  and  of  Englishmen 
who  came  to  Canada  in  search  of  or- 
ders as  **for^gner8."  Yet  many  of 
those  ''Canadians"  who  thus  pro- 
claimed their  newly  acquired  national- 
ity hailed  from  the  very  districts  whose 
Imports  they  wished  to  exclude  from 
Canada.  Mr.  Porrltt,  in  his  Siaty  Years 
of  ProUcUon  in  Canada,  points  out  that 
the  Canadian  quanymen  who  were  en- 
•4eavofliig  to  exclude  Aberdeen  gran- 


ite, were  themselves  chiefly  Scots  from 
Aberdeen.  One  of  them  confessed  to 
Mr.  Porrltt  that  he  expected  the  people 
at  home  would  think  they  were 
"darned  mean." 

Mr.  Porrltt  says,  "It  is  difficult  to  re- 
call a  single  session  of  the  Commission 
in  industrial  Canada  in  which  the  pref- 
erence (to  Great  Britain)  was  not  at- 
tacked by  the  manufacturers."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmers  constantly  and 
enthusiastically  defended  preference — 
they,  together  with  the  importers  of 
textiles  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  be- 
ing urgent  in  their  pleas  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Tariff  Act  amendment  of  1904 
which  curtailed  it  "The  farmers 
commended  the  preference  because  it 
afforded  some  relief  from  the  tariff  and 
because  it  served  as  a  tie  to  the  Mother 
Country.  They  realized  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  good  feeling  towards  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain  gave  a  sentimental 
preference  to  Canadian  products,  and 
that  they  had  already  a  market  in  Eng- 
land for  all  their  produce." 

Of  course,  in  the  resolutions  passed 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  at  public 
meetings  and  intended  for  British  read- 
ers, their  real  intention  to  ''protect" 
themselves  effectively  from  British 
competition  Is  not  so  plainly  expressed, 
although  it  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Candlan  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion, the  "substantial  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country"  is  made  subject  to 
the  condition  that  "the  minimum  tar- 
iff must  afford  adequate  protection  to 
all  Canadian  producers."  The  Ottawa 
Board  of  Trade  in  Noveml)er  1903  also 
insisted  upon  such  a  form  of  Protec- 
tion as  would  "reasonably  safeguard 
such  Industries  and  business  interests 
as 'have  been  developed  under  the  ex- 
isting tariff  conditions." 

A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  of  Brit- 
ish trade  with  Canada,  as  with  the 
Protectionist  Colonies  generally,  con- 
sists In  the  tariffs  secured  by  the  Colo- 
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nlal  manufacturers  against  Bhiglish 
goods,  which  in  Canada  in  particular 
heavily  burden  tlie  woollen  and  cotton 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only 
real  hope  of  relief  from  this  burden  lies 
in  the  general  lowering  of  the  tariff 
walls,  in  response  to  the  protests  of  the 
consuming  masses.  Those  flag-waying 
colonial  patriots  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  done  something  very  gen- 
erous when  they  give  this  country  a 
preference  over  her  foreign  competi- 
tors, while  the  duty  to  which  her  goods 
are  still  subject  is  sufficient,  practically 
to  exclude  or  greatly  hamper  them  in 
favor  of  the  protected  colonial  article. 

Speaking  in  Parliament  at  Ottawa 
on  February  9,  1911,  Mr.  Fielding,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  thus 
characterized  this  tyi>e  of  Colonial  Im- 
perialist: ''Unable  to  deal  with  the 
question  (of  reciprocity)  on  its  m^ts, 
m^ny  opponents  are  beating  the  big 
drum  of  Imperialism  and  thereby  in- 
sulting the  intelligence  of  the  Canadian 
people." 

As  to  the  alleged  damage  done  to  Im- 
perial interests  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Liberals  are  said  to  have  held  the 
Colonies  at  arm's  length,  and  rejected 
offers  by  the  latter  of  which  nobody 
tiad  ever  heard,  the  best  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  statements  of  responsi- 
ble Canadian  Ministers, 'including  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  farmers  of  Canada,  who  have 
been  the  most  consistent  and  effective 
supporters  of  preference  to  England, 
and  the  only  class  directly  interested  in 
the  Tariff  Reformers'  proposal.  The  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance,  telegraphing  on  February 
7,  1911,  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  not  only  disposed  of  the  fears 
that  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  might 
seriously  affect  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  that  discrimination  would 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
and  against  this  country,  but  expressly 
stated  that 


Canada's  rigibt  to  deal  with-  tbe  Brit- 
ish preference  as  she  pleases  remains- 
untouched  by  the  agreement  The 
adoption  of  the  agreement  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  some  further  revision  of  the 
Canadian  tarilt,  in  which  the  Oanadiaik 
T'arliament  will  be  entirely  free  to  fix 
the  British  preferential  tariff  at  any 
rates  that  may  be  deemed  proper. 

The  determination  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  as  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
laid  by  them  before  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
on  December  16,  1910,  is  equally  clear. 
They  state  that  they 

also  favor  the  principle  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  and  urge  an  imme- 
diate lowering  of  the  duties  on  all  Brit- 
ish goods  to  one-half  the  rates  charged 
under  the  general  tariff  schedule,  what- 
ever that  may  be;  and  that  any  trade 
advantages  given  the  United  States  in- 
reciprocal  trade  relations  be  extended 
to  Great  Britain. 

They  likewise  advocate 

such  further  gradual  reduction  of  the 
remaining  preferential  tariff  as  will  en- 
sure  the   establishment    of    complete 
Free  Trade  between  Canada  and  the- 
Motherland  within  ten  years; 

and  add 

that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
willing  to  face  direct  taxation  in  such 
form  as  may  be  advisable  to  make  up 
the  revenue  required  under  new  tariff 
conditions. 

That  the  Caiiadian  €k>vemment  is- 
inspired  by  precisely  the  same  desire- 
is  evident  from  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister, 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on. 
January  26,  1911,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

Of  course,  as  a  general  principle, 
whether  Great  Britain  is  to  be  inter- 
ested or  not,  any  duty  that  may  be- 
lowered  to  any  foreign  country,  ac- 
cording to  our  well-established  policy, 
would  be  at  the  same  time  lowered  to- 
Great  Britain,  and  a  clause  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  resolutions  which  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  propose  providing 
that  where  in  any  case  the  duties  are- 
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lowered  tbe  b^ieflt  shall  be  extended  to 
Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thej  are  only  lower  on  a  few  items  of 
food-staffs  than  the  preferential  rate, 
and  they  are  articles  which  Great  Brit- 
ain does  not  send  us  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing, I  think  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment be  confirmed,  it  would  probably 
lead  to  some  readjustment  of  our  tariff 
here  and  there,  in  order  that  we  may 
maintain,  as  we  fully  intend  to  do,  the 
principle  of  the  British  preference,  and 
that  the  concessions  under  the  tariff 
now  existing  may  be  maintained  un- 
der the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
arrangement  is  made.  .  .  .  The 
preference  is  a  great  and  important 
question.  We  have  dealt  with  it  in 
tbe  past,  we  shall  deal  with  it  again. 
I  do  not  want  to  import  into  this  dis- 
cussion anything  of  party  color,  but  I 
ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he  does  not  think 
that  the  British  preference  may  safely 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
created  it? 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed 
that  the  "one-sided  bargain"  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ghaml>erlaln  is  not  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  Canadian  loy- 
alty, it  woold  be  found  in  the  indignant 
protests  of  representatiye  Canadians 
against  the  Tariff  Reform  thesis  that 
tbdr  loyalty  could  only  be  secured  by 
the  payment  of  a  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  evident  to 
all  those  who  have  followed  the  devel- 
cement  of  the  Tariff  Reform  pn^a- 
ganda  in  this  country  that  th^  propos- 
als have  always  been  too  vague  for 
any  business  man  to  base  practical  cal- 
culations upon  them.  That  vagueness 
and  inaccuracy  still  continue,  as  may  be 
seen  by  tbe  statement  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  February  0,  which  in  its  refer- 
ence to  thirty  years  during  which  Can- 
ada vainly  offered  preference  to  Great 
Britain,  and  his  suggestion  that  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  is  a  new 
departmre,  furnishes  an  interesting  il- 
histration  of  the  "persistent  sloppi- 
ness*'  rightly  attributed  by  Mr.  As- 
qmth  to  the  whole  propaganda. 


In  Canada  the  movement  in  favor  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  assumed  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  character  in  1846  on  the  adop- 
tion of  Free  Trade  by  this  country  and 
the  concurrent  grant  of  greater  fiscal 
freedom  to  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  complaints  being  made  that 
I'eel  had  not  on  that  occasion  secured 
from  the  United  States  the  free  ad- 
mission of  Canadian  products.  The  rec- 
iprocity which  was  then  demanded 
was  eventually  secured  by  the  Blgln- 
Marcy  Treaty,  which  remained  in  force 
£rom  1854  to  1866,  when  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  United  States.  The 
renunciation  of  that  Treaty,  which  had 
greatly  stimulated  the  trade  of  both 
countries,  was  deeply  resented  in  Can- 
ada, yet  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  restore  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  States  that  both 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Administra- 
tions sent  Commissioners  to  Washing- 
ton to  promote  it  in  1892  and  1808-99, 
numerous  other  attempts  being  made 
with  the  same  object  both  before  and 
after  those  dates,  while  for  many  years 
the  offer  of  reciprocity  retained  its  place 
upon  the  Canadian  Statute  Book.  In- 
deed, absolute  Free  Trade  both  in  man- 
ufactures and  natural  products  was  ad- 
vocated in  the  Liberal  campaign  car- 
ried on  in  1888  by  Shr  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  and  it  was  tbe  reciprocity 
plank,  formally  adopted  in  1893,  whldi 
won  the  election  for  the  Liberals  in 
1896.  It  was  only  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  Washington  to  consider  the 
suggestion  and  the  decision  in  1896  to 
raise  a  tariff  wall  against  the  Domin- 
ion that  forced  the  Canadians  into  the 
independent  development  of  their  own 
resources  and  the  search  for  trans- 
oceanic markets  east  and  west. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  re- 
call that  preference  was  intzoduced  by 
the  Laurier  Ministry  in  1897  In  redemp- 
tion of  the  Free  Trade  pledges  made 
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by  them  in  tbe  preceding  campaign  in 
Wihich  tbey  defeated  the  Oonservatiyes. 
Those  Canadian  CSonservatiyes  who 
now,  in  opposition,  are  such  strong  ad- 
vocates of  preferential  arrangements 
with  the  Mother  Country  gave  no  pref- 
erence whatever  to  Great  Britain  from 
1887  to  1890,  during  which  period  they 
were  in  power,  any  more  than  the  Brit- 
ish Conservative  Tariff  Reform  party 
took  any  practical  steps  during  their 
long  term  of  office  to  grant  to  Canada 
the  preference  which  they  advocate. 
Speaking  at  Leihbridge  on  August  31 
last.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  taunted  his 
Conservative  opponents  with  their  op- 
position to  reciprocity  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  endanger  the  British 
preference.  He  recalled  that  it  was 
the  Conservatives  who  had  always  op- 
posed that  preference,  and  that  on  its 
Introduction  in  April  1897,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  the  leader  of  their  party,  de- 
clared it  was  going  to  destroy  Cana- 
dian manufactures. 

They  repeated  that  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  they  had  to  abandon 
the  cry  because  the  manufactures  were 
not  destroyed.  The  tall  chimneys  did 
not  topple  over,  but  became  stronger, 
and  there  were  more  of  them.  They 
had  another  cry,  which  was  that  it 
was  not  patriotic  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  trade  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try unless  the  Mother  Country  was 
prepared  to  give  us  the  preference  in 
her  own  markets  also.  .  .  .  Why 
did  we  give  it?  First  of  all,  because 
it  suited  us  to  do  so. 

Here  It  may  be  recalled  that  at  an 
earlier  date,  between  1879  and  1887, 
strong  protests  were  made  from  time 
to  time  in  this  country  against  the 
jjrotective  policy  of  Canada  against 
Kngland — among  the  most  noteworthy 
being  that  by  John  Bright  at  Birming- 
ham in  1885  and  those  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1887. 

The  sobjeet  of  a  probable  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  was,  of  course,  keenly 
disciissed  In  the  Dominion  as  well  as 


in  tlie  United  States  last  aatomii^  It 
was  both  advocated  and  opposed  eo 
many  different  grounds.      In  Canada, 
some  of  the  most  weighty  opinions  I 
heard  expressed,  while  approving  of  it 
in  principle,  merely  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  possibility  of  evo:  arriving  at 
anything  like  a  fair  bargain  with  tlie 
American  negotiators.    In  fact,  it  was 
more  a  question  of  terms  than  of  prin- 
ciple that  gave  rise  to  doubts  on  the 
part  of  some  Canadians  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  entering  into  any  negotiations 
at  all.      This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  repeated  rebuffs  which  proposals 
for  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dians had  formerly  met  with  at  Wash- 
ington. 

As  usual  in  protectionist  countries, 
all  those  sections  in  both  countries  wlio 
benefit  by  the  tariffs  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  are  very 
local.  The  depressing  experience  of 
the  Canadians  in  the  past  thus  led  to  a 
kind  of  blindly  fatalistic  conviction 
that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  find 
a  body  of  public  opinion  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  inter- 
ested advocates  of  the  status  quo. 
Even  the  Canadian  friends  of  reciproc- 
ity were  very  doubtful  whether  the  ne- 
gotiations would  lead  to  any  practical 
results.  But  this  time  the  hands  of 
Sir  Wifrid  Laurier  were  undoubtedly 
much  strengthened  by  the  revelation 
of  the  force  of  Free  Trade  feeling  in 
the  growing  West  of  Canada,  a  force 
which  he  had  himself  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  gauging  during  his  tour  through 
ttiose  provinces  last  year,  and  which 
found  a  visible  and  impressive  symbol 
in  the  large  and  important  deputation 
of  farmers  that  came  to  Ottawa  on 
December  16  to  lay  their  views  before 
the  Govemm^it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  a  democratic  direction  at 
last  year's  election  in  the  United  States 
— a  swing  due  in  the  main  to  a  passicm- 
ate    revolt    of    the    AmericaB    paqpfts 
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'ai;ainst  tiie  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  a 
TBfvolt  so  tmiyersal  that  it  took  by  sur- 
prlM  eren  the  cleverest  electioneers 
•■d  had  to  be  witnessed  on  the  spot 

10  be  thoconc^ily  realized — ^forced  the 
hands   of  the   Republican   Execatiye. 

11  made  obvioas  to  the  B^ubUcan 
leaders  that  the;y  must  swim  with  the 
tide  or  be  prepared  to  see  their  party 
-submerged  at  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tioii  In  1912.  The  significant  fact  that 
not  only  President  Taft  but  Colonel 
Sooeery^t  snppOTts  the  ratification  of 
the  Reciprocity  Agre^nent,  and  that 
some  of  the  oldest  *'standpat"  high- 
tirlffers  among  the  Republican  chiefs 
haye  taken  the  same  course,  is  the  best 
hidication  of  what  popular  feeling  in 
the  United  States  is  belieyed  to  be  by 
those  who  tiaye  made  it  the  business 
-•f  th^  llyes  to  keep  their  finger  on 
the  public  pulse. 

This  combination  makes  it  practi- 
•cilly  certain  that  the  Reciprocity 
Jkgreement  will  be  ratified  in  both 
ooantries  and  that  little  heed  will  now 
be  paid  to  those  representatiyes  of  sec- 
tional interests  who  were  formerly  all- 
powerful  at  Ottawa  and  Washington. 
It  is  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  when 
^nee  this  breach  has  been  made  In  the 
tariff  wall  it  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  or 
•eren  ttiat  the  barrier  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  intact  in  ether  directions. 
Already  the  farmers'  organisations  in 
America  are  beginning  to  demand  re- 
id«ctioB»  In  the  tarilf  en  manufactured 
artldes  as  compensation  for  the  fact 
that  tkey  are  themselyes  to  be  exposed 
te  the  free  competition  of  their  Cana- 
dian itrals  in  tiieir  own  business. 

Let  us  cooBider  for  a  moment  the 
chaneter  of  ihe  Reciprocity  Agree- 
-ment  whidi  the  United  States  has  now 
bien  drirea  to  accept  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  popular  reyolt  against 
high  priees  and  the  growing  needs  of 
her  own  mairafaoturers  for  fresh  sup- 
of  Qiioa^  raw  material.  The  new 
tt,  which  does  not  take  the 


formal  shape  of  a  treaty,  but  is  to  come 
into  effect  by  concdrrent  legislation  at 
Ottawa  and  Washington,  comprises  if 
comparatiyely  large  schedule  concerned 
chiefly  with  food  products  of  all  kinds 
that  are  made  reciprocally  free  in  both 
countries.     This  free  list  comprises: 

Liye  animals  and  poultry,  com  and 
fodder,  fresh  yegetables  and  fruits, 
dairy  produce,  oils,  seeds,  fish,  salt, 
mineral  waters,  half-finished  timber  in 
yarious  forms,  plaster  rock,  mica,  feld- 
spar, asbestos,  &c.,  glycerine,  talc,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  carbon  electrodes,  rolled 
iron  or  steel  sheets,  and  plates,  steel 
wire,  galyanized  iron,  &c.,  typecasting 
and  type-setting  machines,  barbed  fenc- 
ing wire,  &c.,  coke,  wood-pulp  and  paper. 

The  second  schedule  establishes  Iden- 
tical rates  of  duty  for  a  considerable 
number  of  semi-manufactured  food 
products:  fresh  meats,  bacon  and  ham, 
wheat  and  other  fiours,  oatmeal,  barley 
malt,  pearl  barley,  &c.;  macaroni,  bis- 
cuits, candied  peel,  fruits  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds,  pickles  and  syrups, 
mineral  waters  In  bottles,  essential  oils, 
&c.;  a  long  list  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, stone,  roofing-slate,  asbestoa, 
printing  ink,  cutlery,  clocks  and 
watches^  &c.;  printer's  cases,  canoes 
and  small  boats,  feathers,  surgical 
dressings,  plate-glass,  motor  yehlcleB, 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
pulp,  musical-instrument  cases,  &c. 

Special  rates  of  duty  are  granted  for 
other  articles  sf^ified  in  two  furtiier 
schedules,  C  and  D,  Including  alumi- 
num, laths,  sawed  boards,  Iron  ore, 
coal,  cement,  trees,  condensed  milk,  bis- 
cuits, canned  fruits,  &c. 

A  little  consld^ation  of  the  fore- 
going categories  will  show  that  the 
concessions  granted  by  Canada  to  tlie 
United  States  will  interfere  yery  little 
with  British  Imports.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  Address  Mr.  Sydney  Bux- 
ton pointed  out  that  out  of  the  total 
British  trade  with  Canada  of  £20,060,- 
000  only  about  £800,000  Is  affectM  by 
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the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  bo  far  as 
preference  Is  concerned.  Of  that 
'amount  £477,000  worth  of  British  goods 
still  retain  a  Preference  of  10  to  12  per 
cent,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  no 
more  than  £316,000,  or  1^  per  cent, 
of  British  imports  to  Canada,  the  du- 
ties on  which  will  in  future  be  identi- 
cal with  those  on  American  goods.  At 
the  same  time  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment will  afford  great  relief  to  the 
Canadian  no  less  than  the  American 
masses,  and  considerably  increase  their 
capacity  for  the  purchase  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  which  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  British  trade  with  Canada. 

Many  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  in  the  Press  and  in  the  re- 
cent discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified, 
more  es];>ecially  those  dealing  with  the 
question  of  transportation  and  politi- 
cal results,  simply  ignore  existing  con- 
ditions. A  great  deal  has  been  made 
of  the  statement,  for  instance,  that  the 
trafiBIc  fiowing  now  from  west  to  east 
will  hereafter  flow  from  north  to 
south,  and  that  this  must  seriously 
damage  the  great  transportation  lines 
of  Canada  as  well  as  our  own  commer- 
cial interests.  The  best  practical  an- 
swer to  this  allegation  is  the  fact  that 
great  railway  men  in  Canada  and  the 
powerful  interests  which  they  repre- 
sent do  not  share  this  apprehension. 
The  way  in  which  the  bnormous  trafllc 
now  passing  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa  has  been 
ignored,  as  well  as  the  large  transit 
trade  of  Canadian  com  through  Ameri- 
can ports  in  the  winter  months,  reveals 
a  woeful  lack  of  study  of  the  subject 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten  that 
even  under  existing  conditions  the  to- 
tal trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  considerably  exceeds  that 
between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. While  in  the  year  ending  March 
31.   1909,   the  total   trade  of  Canada 


with  the  United  States  was  $286,205,- 
717,  or,  say,  £59,000,000,  that  wltir 
Great  Britain  was  only  $204,302,113,  or 
£42,000,000.  A  further  notewortliy 
circumstance  is  that  whilb  the  total 
imports  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States  were  $192,661,360,  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  Canadian  exports 
taken  by  the  United  States,  which 
amounted  to  $92,604356^  the  British 
imports  to  Canada  were  but  littie 
over  half  the  amount  of  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  ttiat  is 
to  say,  $70,556,738  worth  of  imports  as 
against  $133,745^75  worth  of  exports. 
In  1908,  19,768,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat  were  shipped  in  transit  through 
the  following  American  ports:  Balti- 
more, Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Portland,  while  506,105  barrels  of 
Canadian  flour  were  forwarded 
through  the  same  ports  in  the  same 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  Oanadtt 
and  the  United  States  there  is  natu- 
rally a  flow  from  west  to  east  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  while  water  trans- 
portation is  open  from  the  heads  of  the 
lakes  down  to  the  seaports  on  the  east 
coast.  The  wheat  areas  of  both  coun- 
tries have  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
outiet  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  large 
trafiic  north  and  south,  not  merely  fn 
manufactured  goods  but  in  such  heavy 
articles  as  coal,  coke,  lumber,  &e.  No 
one  who  has  visited  the  two  countries 
and  realized  what  a  purely  artificial 
and  arbitrary  line  of  division  the  cus- 
toms tariffs  have  raised  between  two 
peoples  who  have  so  much  in  common 
in  life  and  thought,  will  be  surprised  to 
flnd  that  at  a  favorable  political  Junc- 
ture like  the  present,  old  jealousies  are 
b^ng  put  aside,  sectional,  selfish  inter- 
ests are  being  overridden,,  and  com- 
mon sense  is  having  its  way  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years.  That  the  indus- 
trial population  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts   should    be    precluded    from 
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the  use  of  tbe  agricultural  produce  of 
Quebec,  so  suitable  for  the  cultivatioii 
of  ftuit  and  yegetablee;  that  tlie  wheat- 
growers  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  American 
central  market,  with  its  growing  in- 
dustrial population;  that  two  countries 
whose  coal  deposits  are  placed  by  Na- 
ture in  the  case  of  Canada  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  in  that  of  tbe  United 
States  mainly  in  the  centre  of  a  line 
of  frontier  extending  for  about  three 
thousand  miles, — ^is  a  condition  of 
things  which  could  not  in  reason  be 
expected  to  continue,  and  which  no 
amount  of  artificial  straight-waistcoat- 
ing  on  the  part  of  our  Tariff  Reform- 
ers could  baye  maintained  in  the  long 
nm. 

If  the  idea  that  an  extension  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
must  draw  the  Dominion  into  the  polit- 
ical orbit  of  its  great  neighbor  were 
well  founded,  this  process  would  al- 
ready be  manifest,  as  no  force  in  this 
world  could  permanently  i^reyent  the 
growth  of  trade  between  these  two 
populations.  Indeed,  there  has  neyer 
bemi,  nor  is  there  now,  any  political 
foundation  for  this  hypothesis.  The 
Canadian  people  are  a  yery  distinct  po- 
litical entity,  and  the  sense  of  Cana- 
da's naticmhood  is  what  most  impresses 
any  yisitor  to  that  country.  Whateyer 
may  haye  been  the  fears  or  hopes  of 
those  who  years  ago  looked  forward  to 
Canada  ultimately  entering  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  statesman  in  either  country 
would  to-day,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Champ 
Clark's  misunderstood  joke,  seriously 
consider  tbat  eyentuality  as  one  worth 
discussing. 

A  number  of  prominent  Canadians, 
some  of  tliem  supporters  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  standpoint  in  this  controyersy, 
have  effectiyely  helped  to  dispose  of 
the  idea  that  Great  Britain  is  likely 
to  suffer  seriously  either  from  an  eco- 
nomic or  political  standpoint  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement. 
According  to  the  DcAVy  MM  corre- 
spondent at  Ottawa,  in  a  telegram 
dated  February  7,  1911,  seyeral  Ooo- 
seryatiye  newspapers  in  Canada  con- 
sidered that  the  Agreement  was  not 
only  a  good  thing  for  the  Dominion, 
but  would  do  no  harm  to  the  Empire. 
Sir  Donald  Mann,  Vice-President  of  tbe 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  goes  as 
far  as  to  say  that  the  arrangement  will 
benefit  English  trade,  while  Sir  W. 
Mackenzie,  president  of  that  railway, 
repudiates  the  idea  that  the  Agreement 
will  throw  Canada  politically  into  the 
arms  of  the  United  States.  He  does 
not  think  that  it  will  haye  any  polit- 
ical effect  whateyer,  and  asserts  that 
there  will  be  no  tendency  under  it  to 
weaken  the  ties  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Mother  Country.  Sir  W.  Mac- 
kenzie does  not  belleye  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop 
will  be  diyerted  to  tlie  south.  Tbe 
Americans,  he  says,  now  produce  all 
the  wheat  they  require,  and  if  they  im- 
port wheat  from  Canada,  they  will 
themselyes  haye  all  the  more  to  ex- 
port 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude,  as 
many  bere  do,  that  the  increase  of 
American  trade  means  a  diminution  of 
British  trade  with  Canada.  In  fact, 
the  figures  for  the  flye  years  1905-1909 
show  that  the  trade  of  this  country 
and  the  United  States  with  Canada 
has  increased  concurrently  witliin 
that  period.  In  a  great  number  of 
products  England  cannot  possibly  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  in  the  Cana- 
dian market,  as  is  eyident  when  it  is 
remembered  that  to  a  large  extent 
Canada's  imports  from  the  United 
States  consists  of  commodities  such  as 
agricultural  produce,  including  bread- 
stuffs,  sugar,  and  raw  tobacco;  animal, 
fishery,  and  forest  products;  and  min- 
erals comprising  coal,  <^s,  and  ores. 
In  the  matter  of  manufactures,  tbe 
fact  that  the  habits  and  conditions  of 
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life  of  tbe  Canadians  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  States  gives  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  American  manufacturers. 
The  latter  are  already  making  articles 
for  their  own  immense  market  which 
are  equally  suitable  for  Canadian  re- 
quirements. The  English  manufac- 
turer, on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  very 
different  position,  as,  in  order  fully  to 
meet  the  Canadian  demand,  he  would 
have  to  establish  special  departments, 
new  designs,  models  and  patterns 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  of  what 
is  for  Mm,  up  to  the  present,  a  rela- 
tively small  market  When  in  Canada 
I  heard  many  complaints  of  a  certain 
want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of 
British  manufacturers  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  Canadian  customers, 
tind  of  an  unwillingness  either  to  study 
or  to  comply  with  local  requirements, 
with  the  result  that  many  merchants 
who  preferred  English  goods  owing 
to  tiieir  superior  workmanship  were 
unable  to  sell  them.  Another  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  proximity  to  his  customer, 
which  enables  both  to  enter  more  eas- 
ily into  direct  personal  relations. 

To  compensate  for  these  natural  dis- 
advantages, English  manufacturers  will 
have  to  devote  more  money  and 
thought  to  the  establishment  in  Can- 
ada of  stocks,  warehouses,  and  other 
facilities  with  the  object  of  enabling 
their  customers  readily  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  spare  parts  and  all  those  little 
details  that  mean  so  much  in  the  con- 
duct of  industrial  enterprises,  and  in 
the  smooth  working  of  their  daily  rou- 
tine. Our  firms  would  also  need  to 
organize  a  more  energetic  propaganda 
for  British  goods  in  the  Dominion,  and 
to  take  into  account  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving themselves  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit  of  the  handicap  imposed 
by  the  difference  in  currency  and 
weights  in  Canada.  They  should  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  Canadian  re- 
quirements in  those  respects,  and  base 
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their  calculations  on  the  dollar  cur- 
rency and  on  the  short  ton  of  2000  lb., 
which  is  universally  adopted  on  the 
North-American  continent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  revision  of 
the  methods  of  British  manufacturers 
in  these  respects  would  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  English  goods,  the 
solidity  and  high  quality  of  which  are 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Canadians, 
who  would  be  glad  to  do  business  with 
our  firms  in  preference  to  any  other 
if  a  greater  attention  to  their  require- 
ments made  it  possible  for  them. 
There  is  a  huge  business  awaiting  our 
manufacture's  in  the  Dominion,  a  vast 
country  with  unlimited  resources,  and 
a  rapidly  growing  market,  in  which 
closer  attention  and  greater  energy- 
will  do  far  more  to  foster  their  trade 
than  tariff  crutches,  with  their  paralyss- 
ing  influence  on  enterprise. 

Although  it  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore a  state  of  absolute  Free  Trade 
comes  into  existence  between  the  two 
great  kindred  States  of  North  America, 
it  is  now  quite  clear  that  there  the 
apostles  of  high  protection  have  had 
their  day.  How  far  this  swing  of  the 
pendulum  may  lead  in  the  immediate 
future  to  a  further  demolition  of  tariff 
walls  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  The 
moral  effect,  however,  of  the  practical 
proof  in  both  countries  that  the  free 
exchange  of  products  leads  to  greater 
prosperity  and  not  to  mutual  destruc- 
tion, cannot  if  properly  emphasised, 
be  lost  upon  the  intelligent  democracies 
of  the  two  most  progressive  States  of 
the  American  Continent  All  those 
who  hold  that  an  increase  in  the 
world's  trade,  the  reduction  of  arti- 
ficial barriers,  and  the  most  economic 
use  of  the  varied  potentialities  of  the 
earth  are  a  gain  for  humanity  must  re- 
joice to  think  that  a  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  universal  Free  Trade  has 
been  taken  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Rec- 
iprocity Agreement  between  Caniula 
and  the  United  States. 
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Tbe  terceDtenary  of  the  publication 
of  the  ADttiorlzed  Version  of  the  Bible 
is  an  occasion  tliat  calls  for  grateful 
commemoration.  Not  only  has  the 
Aothoriated  Version  a  rightful  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first  great  B^glish 
classic— not  only,  as  Hallam  admits,  is 
it  *the  perfection  of  our  English  lan- 
guage" but  its  infiuence  on  the  reli- 
gions and  social  life  of  successive  gen- 
entloiis  of  Bnglish-speaking  peoples  at 
borne,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  America 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  pap^  to  trace 
tbe  lilstory  of  this  great  Version  and 
to  consider  its  beneficent  influence  on 
the  life  and  language  of  the  English 
pec^Ie. 

It  is   a   curious   fact,   as   has   been 
pointed    out    that   the   origin   of   this 
Version  should  have  been  of  an  inci- 
dental, almost  an  accidental,  charac- 
ter.   The  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  held  soon 
after  tbe  accession  of  James  I.  to  con- 
sider "things  pretended  to  be  amiss 
in  the  Church."    On  the  second  day  of 
tbe  Conference — Monday,  January  16, 
1604 — Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Puritan  leader, 
tbe  learned  President  of  Corpus  Christl 
College,  Oxford,  suggested:  "May  your 
Majesty  l>e  pleased  that  the  Bible  be 
oew  translated,  such  as  are  extant  not 
answering   the  original,"    and   he  in- 
stanced two  or  three  particulars.    The 
Bishop  of  London  broke  in  with  the  re- 
mark that  "if  eyery  man's  humor  be 
followed   there   would   be   no   end   of 
translating";  but  the  suggestion  com- 
mended Itself  to  the  King.    "I  wish," 
be  said  "scHue  special  pains  were  taken 
for   an    uniform    translation,    which 
aboold  be  done  by  the  best-learned  in 
both  UnlTersities,    then   reviewed   by 
tbe  Bishops,   presented   to  the  Privy 
Council,  lastly  ratified  by  Royal  au- 
thority,   to    be    read    in    the    whole 


Church,  and  no  other.'*       He  further 
added  that  no  marginal  notes  should 
be  added  thereto,  for,  he  said,  "in  the 
Geneva  translation  some  notes  are  par- 
tial, untrue,  seditious,  and  savoring  of 
traitorous    cimceits."      The    practical 
outcome  of  this  debate  was  the  ap- 
pointment in  1607  of  a  body  of  revis- 
ers, some  forty-seven  in  number,  which 
was   divided   into   six   companies,    of 
which  two  w^e  to  sit  at  Cambridge,, 
two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Westmin- 
ster.      Many     of     the    revisers     are 
otherwise     unknown     to     fame,     but 
the    company    included     the    saintly 
Dean    Andrewee,    afterwards    Bishop 
of     Winchester;     Dean     Overal,     the 
author     of     the     latter     portion     of 
the     Church     Catechism;     Dr.     Rey- 
nolds,  in  some  sense  "the  father  of 
the  Version";  Dr.  Sara  via,  the  friend  of 
Hooker;  Dr.  Abbott,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Dr.  Barlow,  the 
historian  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference; Dr.  Miles  Smith,  who  wrote 
"the  learned  and  religious  preface  to 
the  translation";  and  Mr.  Bed  well,  of 
Cambridge,   the  tutor  of  the  famous 
Oriental  scholar,  Pococke.    But  few  de- 
tails as  to  the  exact  order  of  proced- 
ure have  come  down  to  us,  and  never 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Scrivener  says,  has  a 
great  enterprise  of  a  like  nature  l>een 
carried     out     with     less     knowledge 
handed  down  to  posterity  of  tbe  labor- 
ers, their  method,  and  manner  of  work- 
ing.      We   learn,   however,    that    the 
work  of  revision  occupied  two  years 
and  nine  months,  and  some  time  in 
1611,  "after  long  expectation  and  great 
desire,"  says  Fuller,  the  new  Versicui 
was  published.      Here  again  it  is  curi- 
ous that  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
date  of  publication.       There  were,  it 
appears,    two    distinct   issues    of    the 
work  in  1611,  but  the  precise  date  of 
neither  is  known,  and  it  has  even  been 
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a  matter  of  much  dispute  as  to  which 
was  the  earlier.  The  number  of 
slightly  variant  copies  still  extant 
seems  to  show  that  the  original  publi- 
cation cannot  have  been  made  very 
late  in  the  year;  and  beyond  that, 
writes  Dr.  Kenyon  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  a  letter,  it  is  not  possible  to  go. 
It  may  be,  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  the  record  of  the  publication  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 

Among  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  revisers  was  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  ordinary  Bible  read  in 
the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bish- 
ops' Bible,  to  be  followed  and  as  lit- 
tle altered  as  the  truth  of  the  Original 
will  permit  .  .  .  These  transla- 
tions to  be  used  when  they  agree  bet- 
ter with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble: Tlndale's,  Matthews',  Coverdale's, 
Whitchurch's  [U,  the  Great  Bible], 
Geneva."  And  that  they  strictly  fol- 
lowed their  instructions  is  clear.  In 
their  Preface,  now  unfortunately  often 
omitted  in  modem  copies  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  while  the  fulsome 
dedication  to  King  James  Is  retained, 
the  revisers  say:  "Truly,  good  Chris- 
tian reader  we  never  thought,  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  .  .  . 
but  to  make  a  good  one  better  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one, 
not  justly  to  be  excepted  against — that 
hath  been  our  endeavor,  that  our 
mark."  Aod  it  is  to  this  principle  that 
the  Authorized  Version  owes  its  unri- 
valled merits.  It  was  the  very  aim 
of  the  revisers  to  appropriate  the  chief 
excellences  of  each  former  version  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  It  has 
thus  come  to  pass,  as  Trench  says,  that 
our  Version,  "like  a  costly  mosaic," 
besides  having  its  own  felicities,  is  the 
inheritor  of  the  successes  in  language 
of  all  the  translations  which  went  be- 
fore. Indeed,  so  anxious  were  the  re- 
visers to  profit  by  existing  translations 


that  they  did  not  decline  to  use  the 
Rbeimish  Version,  and  from  that  source 
we  get  the  felicitous  phrase,  "the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation,"  and  the  happy 
rendering,  "a  profane  person,"  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Bpistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

But  though  King  James's  translat- 
ors made  good  use  of  the  various  Bng- 
lish  Versions  which  during  the  preced- 
ing eighty-five  years  had  followed  that 
of  Tyndale  in  1526,  yet  Tyndale's 
translation  remains  the  foundation  of 
our  Authorized  Version.  Indeed,  every 
Bnglish  Version  that  had  since  ap- 
peared was  a  mere  revision  or  cor- 
rection of  Tyndale's  Bible.  "It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,"  writes  Professor 
Cook  in  the  "Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature,"  **that  the  Bnglish 
of  the  Authorized  Version  is,  in  essoi- 
tials,  that  of  Tyndale's.  Minor  modi- 
fications were  made  by  translators  and 
revisers  for  the  next  eighty  years  or 
so;  but,  broadly  speaking  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  Tyndale's."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  point  the  singularly 
beautiful  passage  in  Fronde's  "History 
of  England"  must  be  quoted 

Of  the  translation  itself  (he  writes), 
though  since  that  time  it  has  been 
many  times  revised  and  altered,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  substantially  the 
Bible  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  i)eculiar  genius — ^if  such  a  word 
may  be  permitted — which  breathes 
through  it.  the  mingled  tenderness  and 
majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity — the  pre- 
ternatural grandeur — ^unequalled,  unap- 
proached,  in  the  attempted  improve- 
ments of  modem  scholars — all  are  here, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of 
one  man — William  Tyndale.  Lying, 
while  engaged  in  that  great  office,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  death,  the  sword 
above  his  head  and  ready  at  auy  mo- 
ment to  fall,  he  worked,  under  circum- 
stances alone  perhaps  truly  worthy  of 
the  task  whicli  was  laid  upon  him — his 
spirit,  as  it  were,  divorced  from  the 
world,  moved  in  a  purei  element  than 
common  air. 
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1b  what  sense  King  James's  Bible 
came  to  be  called  the  Authorized  Ver- 
tiion  has  been  much  disputed,  for, 
thoagh  the  words  ''Appointed  to  be 
read  in  Churches*'  appeared  upon  the 
title-page,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  tlie  Version  was  ever  pub- 
UcJj  sanctioned  by  Convocation  or  by 
Parliament,  or  by  Privy  Council,  or  by 
tlie  King.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  new  Version  speedily  superseded 
the  Bishops'  Bible  (which  was  not 
again  reprinted)  as  the  official  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship,  al- 
though the  Geneva  Bible  continued  for 
some  time  longer  to  be  "the  familiar 
volume  of  the  fireside  and  the  closet" 
At  length  by  virtue  of  its  own  Inher- 
ent superiority.  It  gained  a  general 
currency,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Authorized 
Version  lias  remained  "the  undisputed 
Bible"  of  the  English  people.  And 
that  it  deserved  the  place  to  which  by 
its  own  merits  it  attained  is  nowhere 
better  recognized  than  in  the  Preface 
to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tam«it,  published  in  1881.  The  revis- 
es, who  included  such  men  as  Light- 
foot,  Westcott,  Hort,  BUicott,  Scriv- 
ener, Tregelles,  and  Vaughan,  there 
say:  "We  have  had  to  study  this  great 
Version  (the  A.  V.)  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely, line  by  line;  and  the  longer  we 
have  been  engaged  ui>on  it  the  more 
we  liave  learned  to  admire  its  simplic- 
ity, ta  dignity,  its  power,  its  happy 
turns  of  expression,  its  general  accu- 
racy, and,  we  must  not  forget  to  add,  the 
music  of  its  cadences  and  the  felici- 
ties of  its  rt^ythm."  Similar  testimony 
to  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  borne  by  many  dlstln- 
guistied  writers.  Archbishop  Trench — 
and  no  one  is  more  qualified  to  speak 
(m  tills  aspect  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion than  the  author  of  "The  Study  of 
Words" — declares  that  the  language  is 
"neariy  as  perfect  as  possible."  All 
the  words  used,  he  says,  are  of  "the 


noblest  stamp,  alike  removed  from  vul- 
garity and  pedantry;  they  are  neither 
too  familiar,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  not 
familiar  enough;  they  never  crawl  on 
the  ground,  as  little  are  they  stilted  and 
far-fetched."  In  like  manner  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Faber,  in  a  passage  of 
high  eloquence  thus  speaks  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version: 

It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that 
can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
church  bells  which  the  convert  scarcely 
knows  how  he  can  forego.  .  .  . 
The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it. 
The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
stereotyped  in  Its  verses.  It  is  the 
representative  of  a  man's  best  mo- 
menta;  all  that  there  is  about  him  of 
soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and  penitent 
and  good  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out  of 
his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
tiling  which  doubt  'never  dimmed  and 
controversy  never  soiled;  and  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is 
not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark  of  re- 
ligiousness about  him  whose  spiritual 
biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible. 

The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  re- 
ligious and  social  life  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  English  language  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Its  i>opu- 
larlty,  as  John  Richard  Green  has 
pointed  '  out,  had  been  growing  fast 
from  the  day  when  the  copies  of  the 
Great  Bible  had  been  set  up  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Even  then  we  are 
told: 

many  well-disposed  people  used  much 
to  resort  to  the  hearing  thereof,  espe- 
cially when  they  could  get  any  that  had 
an  audible  voice  to  read  to  them.  .  .  . 
One  John  Porter  used  sometimes  to  be 
occupied  In  that  godly  exercise,  to  the 
edifying  of  himself  as  well  as  others. 
This  Porter  was  a  fresh  young  man 
and  of  a  big  stature,  and  great  multi- 
tudes would  resort  thither  to  hear  him, 
because  he  could  read  well  and  had  an 
audible  voice. 

As  time  went  on  the  repeated  revi- 
sions of  the  Bible  had  helped  to  make 
men  more  familiar  with  the  text    The 
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Bible  became  at  length  a  national  pos- 
session. **No  other  book  has  so  pene- 
trated and  permeated  the  hearts  and 
speech  of  the  Ehigllsh  race  as  has  the 
Bible.  What  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  Koran  to  the  Arabs,  that,  or 
something  not  anlike  it,"  says  Profes- 
sor Cook,  **the  Bible  has  become  to  the 
English."  Its  influence  is  alike  su- 
preme on  the  literature,  on  the  social 
life,  and  on  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  Bnglish  people. 

It  is  generally  allowed  by  all  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  Is  the  first  great 
Bnglish   classic.    With   the   exception 
of  a  few  forgotten  tracts  of  Wyclif,  all 
the  prose  literature  of  E^ngland*  wrote 
John   Richard   Green,   has   grown   up 
since    Tyndale's    translation    of    the 
Scriptures  (the  foundation  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version)  was  made.     "So  far 
as  the  nation  at  large  was  concerned, 
no  history,  no  romance,  hardly  any  po- 
etry   save   the   little-known    verse   of 
Chaucer  existed  In  the  English  tongue 
when  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  set 
up  in  churches."    And  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  "literary  monument'*  it  will 
be  allowed  that  "the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  ex- 
ample of  the  English  tongue.'*    "The 
English   of   the   Authorized  Version,*' 
says  Dr.  Kenyon,  "is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  our  prose  literature  at  a  time 
when  English  prose  wore  its  stateliest 
and  most  majestic  form."    Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  in  his  Essay  on  John  Dryden, 
bears  similar  testimony.       He  speaks 
of  "that  stupendous  work,  the  English 
Bible,  a  book  which,  if  everything  else 
in  our  language  should  perish,  would 
alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent 
of  its  beauty  and  power."      And  that 
the  English  Version,  especially  of  the 
New     Testament,     which     bears     in 
particular    the    impress    of    the    gen- 
ius     of      Tyndale,      is      a      greater 
lUerary      work      than      tlie      original 


Greek    will    again    be    generally    al- 
lowed.     Lord  Tennyson,  we  are  tMd 
in  his  biograpt^,  would  sometimes  In- 
sist on  this  point      Some  parts  if  the- 
New   Testament,    he   would   say,   are 
finer  in  Ehigllsh  than  in  Greek,  eq^ie- 
daily  in  the  Ai)ocalypse;  and  he  wovild 
instance  the  passage,  "And  again  they 
said  Alleluia:  and  her  smoke  rese  vp^ 
for  ever  and  ever."      Magnificent  con- 
ception,   he  would  say— darkness  afid 
fire  rolling  together,  for  ever  and  ever! 
Or  he  would  quote  with  boundless  ad- 
miration the  opening  passage  of  the 
tenth    chapter,  "And    I    saw    anoidtfer- 
mighty  angel  come  down  from  beareii, 
clothed  with  a  cloud  and  a   rainbe^ 
was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was 
as  it  were  the  sun,  and  bis  feet  as  pil- 
lars of  fire."    Mr.   Lionel  ToHemache 
tells  us  that  one  day  Benjamin  Jowett 
praised  to  him  the  Authorized  Veniicm 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  re- 
garded as  sometimes,  especially  in  the 
Apocalypse,  superior  to  the  Greek  orig- 
inal.     By  way  of  illustration  Jowett 
repeated  the  text,  "And  I,  John,  saw 
the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band."   As  he  quoted  these  magnifi- 
cent words,  says  Mr.  Tollemache,  "Ws 
voice  betrayed   more  of  saintly  emo- 
tion than  I  ever  observed  in  it  befcnre 
or  since." 

The  influence  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion upon  subsequent  English  litera- 
ture has  been  considerable.  This  in- 
fluence is  seen  In  diction,  of  which  per- 
haps Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress**  af- 
fords the  most  remarkable  example,  in 
<]Uotations,  in  incidental  allusions,  and 
in  the  numberless  scriptural  phrases 
which  have  passed  into  colloquial  lan- 
guage. When  Spenser  and  Shakes- 
peare quote  the  Bible  it  is  not,  of 
course,  the  Version  of  1611,  and  ttie 
same  is  true  of  most  of  Bacon's  allu- 
sions, and  of  many  of  John  Milton's. 
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Still,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Authorized 
Version  is  simply  the  result  of  a  snc- 
cession  of  revisions,  of  which  Tyn- 
dale^s  incomparable  translation  forms 
the  basis.  Hence,  as  regards  the  lit- 
erary importance  of  the  Bible,  these  sn- 
pfreme  writers  need  not  be  excluded 
from  its  influence.  And  that  Shakes- 
peare was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Bible  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated. Spenser,  we  are  told,  care- 
fQllj  studied  the  prophetic  writings  be- 
fore he  wrote  the  *'Faerie  Queen."  In 
twenty-four  of  his  essays  alone  Bacon 
has  more  than  seventy  allusions  to  the 
Bible.  Bfilton's  stately  and  organ-sound- 
tng  iHTOse,  'as  w^l  as  bis  immortal 
poems,  are  impregnated  with  the 
itoiseology  of  the  Hlnglish  Bible.  So, 
too,  with  other  great  writers.  The 
works  of  Addison,  the  "Seasons^*  of 
James  Thomson,  tlie  '*Night  Thoughts" 
of  Bdward  Young,  the  poems  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  abound  in  Scriptural  allu- 
sions, and  tbat,  as  Dean  Farrar  once 
said,  in  their  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive passages.  When  the  poor 
poet,  William  Collins,  had  withdrawn 
from  study,  be  travelled  about.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us,  with  no  other  book 
than  an  English  Testament  such  as 
children  carry  to  school.  When  his 
friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  man 
of  letters  had  chosen,  the  poet  said,  *'I 
lutve  but  one  book,  but  that  book  is  the 
beet" 

Considerable,  however,  as  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  Authorized  Version 
on  English  literature,  its  effect  has 
been  not  less  conspicuous  on  social  life 
ttd  educaticm.  It  has  shown  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways.  And  in  none  per- 
haps more  strikingly  than  in  the  or- 
^btary  speech  of  the  people.  The  lan- 
SQtge  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
«<^Jored  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Au- 
tboriied  Version.  When  Oliver  Crom- 
^l  beheld  the  rising  sun  dissolving 
the  morning  mists  that  hung  over  the 
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hills  of   Dunbar,   he  ex^iifted,' "Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be'sc&t-- 
tered!"      The  characters'  iif  Bunyan*s 
numerous  works  all  talk  in  Bible  Um-  * 
guage.       We   perhaps    hardly   realize 
how  widely  scriptural  eipressions  have 
become  incorporated  in  modem  phrase- 
ology.     Professor  Cook  has  gathered 
a   number  together,'  fr6m*  Which -the - 
following,  by  way  of  illustration,*  mAY* 
be  selected:   "highways  .and  hedges,''^ 
clear  as  crystal,*'  "still  small  .voice,!'* 
hip    and    thigh,"    "lick  -  the    dus^t.''^ 
"broken  reed,"  "sweat  of -.bis  brow,'! 
"root  of  all  evil,"  '^tiie  fat  of  the  land," 
"dark     saying;s,"     "a-  soft    ainfliwer,"' 
"moth  and  rust,"  "Weighed  ih  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting."    Or,  tqrnShir 
to  another  aspect  pf  Bible  influence, 
what  a  potent   force  the. Authorized 
Version  has  been  in  the  matt^  of  edu- 
cation!   It  will  be  remembered   that 
Ruskin  attributed  any'  nierithis  "writ- 
ings {K>sseBsed  to  the  fact  of  his  early 
training  in  Bible  literature.    "All  that 
I    have    taught    of    Art,"    he    says, 
"everything  that  I  have  written,  yrhat- 
ever  greatness  there  has  been. in  any, 
thought  of  mine,  whatever  I  have  done 
in  my  life,  has  simply  be^i  due  to  the « 
fact  that,   when   I  was  a   child,  iny* 
mother  daily  read  with  ine  a  part'  of 
the  Bible,  and  dally  made  me  leam  a* 
part  of  it  by  heart"    Daniel  Webster 
the  great  American  orator,  bears  sim- 
ilar testimony:  "If  there  t)e  anything 
in  my  style  or  thoughts  to  be  Com- 
mended," he  says,  "the  credit  is  due  to 
my  kind  parents  in  instilling  into  my 
mind  an  early  love  of  the  Scripture." 
The  same  influence,  we  are  told,  played 
an  equally  important  part  in  the  early 
education  of  Walt   Whitman   and   of 
Abraham  Lincoln.      For  the  Bible,  as 
J.  A.  Froude  reminds  us  in  his  sketch 
of  John  Bunyan  in  the  "E^njg^lish  Men 
of  Letters"  series,  "is  a  literatiire  in 
itself-— the  rarest  and  the  rich^t  in 
all  departments  of  thought  or  imagina- 
tion which  exists."    Regarded  simply 
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MS  m  mri»i  of  education,  what  more 
^londniT  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
Blhle  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  following  passage  by  Prof es- 
Hvxley  in  the  ''Contemporary  Re- 
view" f4N:  December  1870: 

Coasider  (lie  says)  the  great  histori- 
cal fact  diat  for  three  centuries  this 
tM>ok  haa  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all 
•tl^at  Is  best  and  noblest  in  E}nglish  his- 
tory; that  U  has  become  the  national 
«pic  of  Britain,  and  is  familiar  to  noble 
juid  simple  from  John  o*  Groat's  House 
to  Land's  find,  as  Dante  and  Tasso 
-were  once  to  the  Italians;  that  it  is 
'writtea  in  the  noblest  and  purest  Eng- 
lish, and  abounds  in  exquisite  beauties 
of  a  merely  literary  form;  and,  finally, 
that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind  who 
never  left  his  village  to  be  igrnoraut  of 
the  existence  of  other  countries  and 
other  civilizatlous,  and  of  a  great  past, 
stretching  back  to  the  furthest  limits 
•of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world. 

By  tiie,  study  of  what  other  book  (he 
addfi)  could  children  be  so  much  hu- 
manir^,  and  made  to  feel  that  each 
:figure  in  that  vast  historical  proces- 
sion Alls,  like  themselves,  but  a  mo- 
fiientary  space  in  the  interval  between 
tsv^o  eternities,  and  earns  the  blessings 
or  ilie  curses  of  all  times,  according 
to  its  efforts  to  do  good  and  hate  evil, 
^veu  as  they  also  are  earning  their 
payment  for  th^r  work? 

• 
Bat  great  as  has  been  the  value  of 
the  Authorised  Version  from  a  literaiy 
«nd  social  standpoint,  and  as  a  means 
of  education,  its  religious  significance 
lias  been  far  greater.  For  three  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  Bible  of  the 
^gttsh  race,  irrespective  of  sect  or 
party,  of  Church  or  community.  "The 
Bible,**  said  Chlllingworth— and  the 
-words  are  inscribed  on  his  monument 
!ln  Salisbury  Cathedral— "the  Bible  is 
the  religion  of  Protestants.**  It  has 
t>een  the  Bible  alike  of  Anglican  and 
^Nonconformist,  of  Presbyterian  and 
I<piscopali|m„  of  High  Churchman  and 
JESvangelicai.       ^len  of  such  different 


ideals  as  Croorge  Fox  and  €reorge  Her- 
bert and  John  Wesley  have  been  at  one 
in  their  reverence  for  its  sacred  page. 
The  Puritan,  the  Sacerdotalist,  and  the 
I>atitudinarian  have  all  recognized  its 
Divine  authority.  "Men  of  saintly 
lives  like  Bishop  Morley  and  Thomas 
Ken,  men  of  science  like  Newton  and 
Clerk-Maxwell,  men  of  action  like 
Havelock  and  Gordon,  philanthropists 
like  Wilberforce  and  Shaftesbury, 
(Churchmen  of  every  school — Simeon, 
Pusey,  Arnold,  Maurice,  Liddon,  light- 
foot — have  humbly,  diligently,  prayer- 
fully, steeped  themselves  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Bible.  They  found  there," 
says  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "what 
no  other  book  could  supp^.*'  When 
Peabody  was  an  old  man — it  is  the  late 
Dean  Farrar  who,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses, tells  the  story — ^he  was.  sitting 
one  day  in  his  office  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and,  for  some  reason,  a  boy 
brought  into  the  room  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  Peabody  looked  up 
from  his  ledger.  "Ah!  my  lad,**  he 
said,  "you  carry  that  book  very  eas- 
ily now,  but  when  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  you  will  find  it  will  be  the  only 
thing  that  can  support  and  carry  you." 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  hia 
son  went  as  a  colonist  to  Australia, 
Charles  Dickens  placed  in  his  trunk  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  him: 

I  put  a  New  Testament  among  your 
books  lor  the  very  same  reason  and 
with  the  very  same  hopes  that  made 
me  write  an  easiy  account  of  it  for  you 
when  you  were  a  little  child,  because  it 
is  the  best  book  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  known  in  the  world,  and  because  It 
teaches  you  the  best  lessons  by  which 
any  human  creature  who  tries  to  be 
faithful  and  truthful  to  duty  can  pos- 
sibly be  gufded. 

In  a  not  dissimilar  strain  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  in  one  of  his  Bibles  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 
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WitbiQ  tbis  awful  yolnme  lies 
The  mystery  of  ngrsteries. 
Happiest  lie  of  bnman  race 
To  whom  God  has  iciven  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray, 
To  point  to  Heaven,  and  learn  the  way; 
And  better  bad  be  ne*er  been  bom 
Who  reads  to  doubt,  or  reads  to  scorn. 

When  the  great  novelist  lay  dying,  he 
said  to  bis  son-in-law,  "Bring  me  the 
Book."  '*Wbat  book?"  asked  Lock- 
hart  "Need  you  ask?"  replied  Sir 
Walter;  nbwre  is  but  one."  In  the 
same  spirit  the  saintly  Silurian  poet, 
Henry  Vaughan  thus  addresses  the  sa- 
cred volume: 

living,  thou  wert  my  soul's  sure  ease. 
And  dying  mak'st  me  go  in  peace; 
Thy  next  effects  no  tongue  can  tell; 
Faiewell,  O  book  of  God,  farewell! 

Not  less  deei^  has  the  Bible  appealed 
to  the  heart  of  the  poor.  Huxley  has 
spoken  of  it  as  *the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed."  Proba- 
bly no  lines  in  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,"  as  it  has  been  said,  have  so 
much  endeared  Scotland's  naticmal  poet 
to  his  countrymen  as  the  picture  of  the 
family,  "the  cherfu'  supper  done," 
gathering  around  the  **priest-like 
father,"  who,  "his  bonnet  rev'rently 
laid  aside,"  opens  "the  big  ba'-Bible" 
anA  **read8  the  sacred  page."  But  the 
power  and  interest  of  these  verses  is 
entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  and  unri- 
valled place  held  by  the  Bible  in  the 
hearts  of  the  British  people.  Its  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  and  hope  ap- 
peals to  their  feelings.  There  have  been 
thonaands  who  have  found  comfort 
and  inspiration,  amid  the  difficulties  of 
life,  because  like  Oowper's  pious 
cottager,  they 

Just  know,  and  know  no  more,  their 
Bible  true. 
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In  the  poorest  cottage,"  said  Thomas 
Carlyle,  "is  one  Book,  wherein  the 
vfMt  of  man  has  found  light  and  nour- 
tehment,  and  an  interpreting  response 


to  whatever  is  deepest  in  liim."  "In 
this  Book,"  says  the  aged  grandmother, 
in  Tennyson's  poem — "In  this  Book, 
little  Annie,  the  message  is  one  of 
peace." 

It  is  the  tercentenaty  of  the  publi* 
cation  of  this  volume  that  we  are  this 
year  celebrating.  This  year  will  also 
witness  the  august  ceremony  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  King,  part  of  which 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  su- 
preme position  the  Bible  holds  in  the 
conscience  of  the  English  people; 
When  the  Sovereign  is  crowned  in  the 
great  Abbey  of  Westminster  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  is  laid  upon  the  Holy  Tables 
and  from  thrice  is  taken  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
newly  crowned  King  with  these  sol- 
emn words: 

Our  gracious  Sovereign!  We  present 
you  with  this  Book,  the  most  valuable 
thing  thnt  the  world  affords.  Here  is 
wisdom;  this  is  the  royal  law;  these 
are  the  lively  oracles  of  God.  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  keep 
the  words  of  this  Book;  that  keep  and 
do  the  things  contained  in  it.  For 
these  are  the  words  of  eternal  life,  able 
to  make  you  wise  and  happy  in  this 
world,  nay,  wise  unto  salvation;  and 
so  happy  for  evermore,  through  faith 
wiiich  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

And  the  Book  has  not  lost  its  ancient 
power.  Its  Influence  is  as  great  to- 
day as  when,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  Queen  Elizabeth  entered 
London  for  her  Coronation,  and  the 
Corporation,  as  the  best  gift  they  could 
offer  her,  presented  her  in  Cheapside 
with  a  copy  of  the  EngUsh  Bible.  She 
kissed  it,  "thanking  the  City  for  their 
goodly  gift,"  and  saying  she  "would 
diligently  read  therein."  There  are 
still,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  "no 
songs  to  be  compared  with  the  songs 
of  Zion,  no  orations  equal  to  those  of 
the  Prophets,  and  no  politics  equal  to 
those   the   Scriptures   can   teach   us. 
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Indeed,  if  the  Reformation  was,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  the  re-discovering 
of  the  Bible,  the  same  is  true,  in  an 
even  wider  and  deeper  sense,  of  mod- 
em scholarship  and  criticism.  The  Bi- 
ble speaks  to  ys  to-day  in  a  clearer  and 
more  unfaltering  voice  than  it  spoke  to 
our  forefathers. 

We  no  longer  need  to  read  the  Bible 
(as  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Ripon  has 
well  said)  with  the  blinds  of  our  intel- 
ligence half  drawn  down.  We  no 
longer  open  the  pages  of  the  Prophets 
with  the  feeling  that  we  are  to  force 
ourselves,  as  once  seemed  necessary, 
into  a  mental  attitude,  which  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  anxious  devoutness 
^nd  a  pained  sense  of  a  lack  of  com- 
pleteness .  .  .  while  our  intellect 
tual  honesty  compelled  us  to  feel  that 
we  did  not  really  understand  when  we 
had  read. 

•  For  centuries  (writes  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Winchester)  the  Prophets 
have  been  ignored  as  mysterious  ora- 

Tbe  Oornhlll  Mafasfoe. 


cles,  honored  and  valued  merely  for  the 
precious  texts  and  sayings  wbicb 
sparkled  like  rare  and  brilliant  gems 
upon  the  dim,  obscure  surface  of  an 
unexplored  literature.  Modem  schol- 
arship has  laid  bare  their  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  .  .  .  There  has 
been  no  more  helpful,  no  more  stimn- 
lating  exegetical  work  done  by  mod- 
ern critical  scholars  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Prophets  by  Driver, 
Oeorge  Adam  Smitli,  Kirkpatrick,  and 
Ottley. 

The  words  of  King  James's  reviseirB,  in 
IGll,  have  gained  force  in  the  course  of 
centuries:  "If  we  be  ignorant,  the 
Scriptures  will  instmct  us;  if  put  of 
the  way,  the^y  will  bring  us  home;  it 
out  of  order,  they  will  reform  us;  if  in 
heaviness,  comfort  us;  if  dull,  quicken 
us;  if  cold,  inflame  us.  ToUe,  lege; 
ToUe  legtr 
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THE  WILD  HEART. 

By  M.  B.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Hlundell). 


CHAPTEIR   XV. 

When  Saturday  evening  came  David 
asked  Tanisine  suddenly  if  they  were 
to  carry  out  the  plan  originally  pro- 
posed, and  if  he  should  either  walk 
with  her  to  church  or  carry  her  books 
home  for  her  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

"Not  this  Sunday,,  I  think,"  said 
Tamsine  hesitatingly.  "I  don't  like  to 
start  walkin'  with  you  reg'lar  till 
father  an'  mother  knows  somethin* 
about  it.  There,  'tisn't  a  thing  one 
can  very  well  write  about — but  I'm  ex- 
pectin'  father  to  come  over  next  week 
to  see  Sam.  Sam  don't  take  no  notice 
o'  his  letters,  so.  father  says  he'll  Just 
come  an',  fetch  him.  He's  got  the 
promise  of  a  trap  from  a  neighbor.  I'd 
ha'  sent  Comick  to  fetch  him,  but  I 


don't  want  to  seem  to  drive  Sam  too 
hard." 

"All  right,"  said  David.  '^I'll  wait  a 
bit" 

In  his  heart  he  was  not  ill-pleased. 
If  hid  public  courtship  of  Tamsine 
were  to  begin  too  soon  what  would 
Martha  think  of  liis  protestations  of 
fldelity?  He  could  not  allow  Tamsine 
to  be  identified  with  the  object  of  his 
affections  without  entirely  betraying 
his  dangerous  secret 

"But  I'd  like  ye  to  go  to  church,  ye 
know,  David,"  resumed  the  girl,  in  her 
soft  voice;  **you  an*  me  can  ij^orsliip 
together,  though  we  midn't  knee}  side 
by  side." 

''Miss  Strange  in  her  pew  up  at 
top,"  said  David,  smiling,  **an'  me 
down  near  the  porch?    Nay,  Tamsine; 
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ni    wait    till    as    can    be    together.*' 

Tamtiiie  looked  at  blm  wistfully,  but 
the  timidity  of  which  she  was  some- 
times conscious  when  in  David's  pres- 
oice  forbade  her  uttering  the  protest 
on  h«*  Upe. 

Ifrs.  Gomick  was  not  a  veiy  great 
churchgoer;  she  g^ierally  confined  ber- 
8^  to  the  donning  of  a  Sabbath  gown 
a  trifle  less  rusty  in  complexion  than 
the  erery-day  one»  an  apron  of  im- 
maculate whiteness,  and  the  perusal  of 
a  battered  copy  of  *'Bnqulre  Within 
About  Bverything/'  with  a  most  sane- 
tinKmloQS  expression  of  countenance. 
Now  and  then  she  "stepped  down"  to 
see  her  daaght^  Annie,  but  rarely,  for 
Kri.  Gomick  abhorred  any  unnecessary 
exertion,  and  preferred  to  visit  her 
former  home  on  a  week-day,  when  Tim 
could  give  her  "a  lift"  in  the  cart 

Tamsine  was  the  more  astonished 
when  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
JMxm  she  beheld  her  housekeeper  ar- 
rayed in  bonnet  and  shawl  and  prayer- 
iMxA  in  hand. 

"Coin'  to  church,  Mrs.  Comlck? '  . 

"'Bes,  my  dear,  I  be  just  goin'  to 
step  down-along.  'Tis  a  beautiful  ar- 
ternoon,  an*  I  d'  'low  the  walk  'ull  do 
me  good.  I  do  always  like  to  visit  my 
place  o'  worship  when  I  o(»fi,"  said 
Mrs.  Comlck  with  a  sigh,  as  though 
her  absences  from  church  on  other  oc- 
casions were  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Tamslne  stood  in  the  doorway 
watdilng  the  unwieldy  figure  roll 
across  the  yard,  its  trailing  skirts  gath- 
ering a  fringe  of  chaff,  small  twigs, 
and  other  extraneous  objects  as  It  pro- 
ceeded. By-and-by  even  the  limp 
feather  on  the  top  of  the  battered  bon- 
net had  disappeared  from  view,  and 
the  girl  found  hers^  alone.  She,  too, 
strolled  across  the  yard,  stood  a  mo- 
inent  hesitating  at  the  gate,  and  then 
slowly  climbed  the  shoulder  of  the 
down  in  obedience  to  some  restless  im- 
pulse. A  lark  was  singing  in  the 
<iloudle88  sky;  down  in  her  own  yard 


the  fowls  were  lazily  clucking,  while  a 
young  calf  bleated  occasionally  from  an 
inner  shed.  Looking  back  at  the  home- 
stead, she  could  see  the  smoke  from 
her  kitchen  chimney  ascending  perpen- 
dicularly, for  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air  stirring;  Oarlo  lay 
curled  up  on  the  doorstep.  Bverything 
was  still,  and  at  rest,  except  something 
in  her  own  heart— ^  formless  anxiety, 
a  longing,  a  foreboding.  There  was 
something'  in  David  which  she  could 
not  understand,  something  untameable, 
unfathomable.  Sometimes,  when  seated 
at  her  feet,  looking  up  at  her  with 
adoring  eyes,  she  would  see  the  expres- 
sion of  those  eyes  change,  and  a  wild 
look  come  into  them,  such  a  look  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  eyes  of  a  bird 
when  about  to  take  wing.  Tender  and 
considerate  as  his  manner  always  waS 
with  her,  having  in  it,  indeed,  at  ttmes 
an  element  of  reverence,  she  f^t  that 
something  in  him  eluded  her.  To-day, 
for  instance,  why  had  he  not  granted 
her  request— why  had  he  withheld  from 
her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
though  th€^  knelt  apart,  their  hearts 
worshipped  in  common?  What  was 
he  doing  now? 

She  was  standing  amid  a  clump  of 
furze,  the  distinctive  perfume  of  the 
blossoms  filling  her  nostrils,  her  own 
figure,    in    Its    pink    dress,    emerging 
flower-like    from    the   dark    irregular 
growth,  when  faint  sounds  fell  upon 
her  ear.       Low   piping  notes,   which 
were  produced  by  no  bird,  as  she  well 
knew,  but  which  closely  Imitated  the 
whistle  of  a  blackbird;  she  recognized 
David's  familiar  signal.      She  turned 
quickly,  but  could  descry  no  one;  yet 
presently  the  call  came  again,  and  was 
repeated,  now,  as  it  seemed,  in  one 
place  and  now  In  another;  she  was  be- 
ginning to  ask  herself  whether  the  pip- 
ing of  a  real  bird  had  not  played  her 
imagination  this  trick,  when  from  a 
clump  of  gorse  but  twenty  yards  away 
David's  laughing  face  protruded  itself, 
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and  in  another  moment  he  stood  hy  her 
side. 

''Didn't  I  puzzle  ye  nicely?'*  he 
asked.  "Ye  couldn't  for  the  life  of  ye 
guess  where  I  was,  could  ye?" 

'*Were  you  in  the  hush  all  the  time?" 
asked  she,  with  some  displeasure. 

**No,  not  all  the  time.  When  you 
was  lookin'  for  me  in  one  direction,  I 
did  slip  across  behind  your  back.  'Bes, 
out  here,  if  I  did  want  to  hide  myself,  I 
d*  'low  'twould  be  easy  enough." 

*'I  wish  ye  wouldn't  say  such  things," 
she  rejoined  in  a  troubled  voice;  '*they 
mid  come  true  some  day.  What  were 
ye  doin'  up  here — ^watchin*  out  for 
me?" 

'Tartly,"  said  lie;  then  with  a  mis- 
chieyous  smile  he  produced  something 
from  his  pocket  which  he  put  into  her 
hand;  a  noose  of  fine  wire  working 
with  a  slip  knot 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

♦*  'Tis  a  gin,"  he  rejoined — "a  snare 
for  takin'  rabbits  an'  such  like." 

"Oh,  David,  an'  what  are  ye  goin'  to 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Put  it  in  my  pocket  to  sarve  me 
some  other  time,"  he  replied.  "I've 
set  two  or  three  more  in  likely  places," 
he  added.  "I'm  in  hopes  o'  catchin'  a 
leveret  for  that  poor  old  body.  Miss 
Strickland.  There,  she  do  never  taste 
a  bit  o*  meat  from  one  week's  end  to 
another." 

"How  can  you  be  so  wicked,  Da- 
vid?" cried  Tamsine,  in  a  shocked 
voice.  "Poachin's  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  but  to  go  poachin'  on  a  Sunday 
of  all  days!" 

"There's  not  so  many  people  about 
on  Sundays,"  he  returned;  "an'  ye^U 
never  make  me  think  'tis  wicked,  my 
maid,  to  catch  the  little  wild  things 
that  are  swarmin'  up  here  on  the 
downs,  when  there's  folks  in  want  of 
a  meaL" 

Tamsine,  recovering  somewhat  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  discovery,  now 
gazed  at  him  earnestly: — 
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'You'll  break  my  heart  if  you  do 
take  up  wi'  bad  ways,  David,"  she 
said.  ""Wsn't  cDght,  whatever  ye 
may  saj — if  'twas  right  there  wouldn't 
be  laws  again'  it;  an'  'tis  worse  to  do 
wrong  of  a  Sunday."  Her  voice  trem- 
bled, and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes* 

David  laughed  again,  but  very 
kindly. 

"Ye  be  a  good  maid — Just  about!" 
he  said.  "Well,  for  your  sake  1*11  go 
an'  pick  up  those  snares — ^but  it  do 
seem  a  pity.  There,  there  was  one 
place  Just  over  yonder,  t'other  side  <^ 
the  copse,  where  I  could '^  see  bits  o* 
fur  a-stickin'  to  the  furze,  an'  the  mose 
underneath  was  actually  warm.  A 
hare  must  ha'  been  layin'  there  a  few 
minutes  afore  I  did  come  up.  Twould 
ha'  made  a  fine  supper  for  old  Jane 
Strickland." 

"But  whatever  could  she  think  if  yoo 
was  to  bring  it  home?"  cried  Tamsine 
quickly.  "David,  can't  ye  see  'twould 
ha'  got  ye  into  trouble  if  ye  had  done 
it?  '  I  can't  think  how  ye  can  run  such 
risks  when  ye're  In  such  danger  as  it 
is." 

"She  mid  ha'  thought  I  ketched  it  ufv 
here  on  your  farm,"  returned  he  indif- 
ferently. "I  mid  put  a  gin  or  two> 
down  t'other  side  o'  the  hedge  an'  sat- 
isfy ye  that  way.  I  suppose  Mis» 
Strange  'ull  give  me  leave  to  catch  a 
rabbit  or  two  on  her  land?" 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  girl  desperately. 
"Leave  the  game  alone  if  ye  love  me». 
David.  I  don't  want  ye  to  be  seen 
wl'  gins  or  guns  or  anything  o'  the 
kind — I  don't  want  ye  to  think  o*  them 
— they're  dangerous  every  way.  Oh, 
David,  cau*t  ye  make  yourself  happy 
wi'out  such  things?" 

He  gazed  at  her  thoughtfully,  and 
then  slowly  drew  from  his  pocket  Ave 
or  six  nooses  such  as  the  one  he  had 
already  shown  her,  and  a  twist  of  wire 
similar  to  that  of  which  they  had  been 
made. 

'There,"    he    said;    "take    'em    an*" 
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throw  'em  in  the  fire  while  I  go  an' 
get  the  others." 

"Oh,  thank  ye,  David!"  murmured 
Tamsine,  so  fervently  that  he  smiled 
again. 

*'Ye  be  tlie  simplest  maid  that  ever 
walked  this  earth,"  he  said,  "an'  the 
best      Ye  shall  have  your  way." 

Before  the  wire  had  been  consumed 
in  the  very  heart  of  Tamsine^s  glow- 
ing Sonday  fire,  David  stood  by  her 
aide  on  the  hearth,  having  dropped  the 
four  nooees  which  he  had  previously 
set  on  the  downs  likewise  into  the  red 
cavern. 

"Do  ye  know,"  he  said,  "there  was  a 
rabbit  in  one  of  'em?  Yes,  caught  as 
nice  as  could  be.  When  I  did  feel  it 
jumpin*  under  my  hand  I  tell  ye  it 
did  cost  me  summat  to  let  it  go  again 
— ^but  I  did— Along  o*  you." 

"Well.  I  thank  you  for  that."  re- 
joined she,  "an'  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  the 
poor  little  thing  got  off.  I  can't  imag- 
ine what  pleasure  it  could  be  to  any- 
body to  kill  a  poor  little  innocent  beast 
what  never  did  nobody  smy  harm." 

TThere  isn't  much  pleasure  in 
killin'  of  'em  when  they're  caught  that 
way  in  gins,"  agreed  David.  "The 
only  pleasure  there  is  layin'  the  snare 
so  cunnin'  th^*re  not  like  to  see  it— 
but  nearly  anybody  could  do  that. 
No,  111  agree  there's  more  fun  when 
the  bird  or  beast  has  a  chance  for  Its 
life.  Wr  a  good  dog  now — when  you 
see  the  hare  or  the  rabbit  doublin*  an' 
twistin'  in  an'  out,  back  an'  forth — ^an' 
maybe  gettin'  off  in  the  end — or  to 
shoot  a  bird  what's  flyfai'  full  tilt- 
yes,  that's  worth  doin'— anythln's 
worth  doin'  that's  hard  to  do." 

The  peculiar  look  had  returned  to 
his  eyes  again;  he  flung  up  his  arms, 
carving  his  forefinger  as  though  pull- 
ing an  imaginary  trigger. 

'*Davidr  cried  Tamsine.    Then  in  an 
instant  he  turned  to  her,  his  face  full 
of  remorseful  tenderness. 
**There;  'twas  but  a  fancy,  an'  'tis 


gone.  My  poachin'  days  are  over,, 
maidie.  Ye'll  drive  away  Che  menn 
ory  o*  them  jist  as  you've  drove  away 
ev^rythin'  else  that  was  bad  from  n^ 
heart.  Now,  sit  ye  down  an'  let's  do  a 
bit  o'  coortin'  here  by  the  fireside — 
that's  to  be  our  fireside  one  o'  these 
days.  'Tis  church-time,  an'  nobody 
'ull  come  next  or  nigh  us  for  an  hour 
or  more." 

"I  wish  you'd  gone  to  church  once 
to-day,"  said  Tataisine  impnlsively; 
then,  after  a  pause  she  added  shyly^ 
"Shall  I  read  ye  a  chapter,  David  r' 

"If  ye  like,"  said  he. 

She  got  out  the  great  Bibl6  with  its 
worn  leather  cover,  the  title-page  of 
which  bore  sundry  family  chronideiB, 
the  last  record  l>eing  that  of  her  auntfs 
death  set  down  in  Uncle  Cosh's  sprawl- 
ing writing. 

"The  next  'ull  be  our  weddin',"  said 
DavW. 

"No,  I  can't  put  it  down  there,"  an- 
swered Tamsine,  flushing.  "I 
wouldn*t  dare  write  your  real  namsr 
an'  'twould  be  wrong  to  put  down  a 
false  one." 

David  gazed  at  her  reflectively,  but 
made  no  remark,  and  Tamsine  some- 
what hurriedly  opened  the  book. 

"What  shall  I  read?"  she  added. 

As  he  continued  to  contemplate  her 
without  speaking,  she  repeated  h^r 
question,  and  then  he  roused  himself 
and  took  the  book  from  her. 

"Let's  see — about  Jacob  and  Rachel 
maybe — I  like  that  A  man  in  those 
days  was  much  the  same  as  a  man 
now.  So  soon  as  he  did  catch  eight  of 
her,  ye  see,  he  lost  his  heart  to  h^*." 

"Ye  shouldn't  say  such  things,"  cried 
TamsLne,  deeply  scandalised.  "'Twfts 
God  directed  him." 

"Well,  an'  isn't  there  a  sayln'  about 
marriages  beln'  made  In  heaven?  But 
we  won't  have  that  If  ye  don^  like  it.*'' 

He  turned  over  the  pages  musingly^ 
reading  a  line  or  two  aloud  here  and 
there: — *'Rachel  w<u  beautifid  and  irell- 
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favQf}dd,  and  Jacob  loved  Rachel;  cmdi 
saH  I  KTtf {  aerve  thee  seven  years  for  Ra- 
ckA$hy , younger  daughter.  That's  nice, 
too."  . 

'!It*s  all  good/'  said  Tamsine. 

Sbe^as  sittiHg  watching,  him  with  a 
face  reverently  composed  and  hands 
folded.  In  her  Up- 

Dayid  continued  to  turn  over  the 
well-thumbed  pages. 

"No,  Jet's  have  this.**  he  cri^  sud- 
demly:^*  .'Behold,  thou  art  fair,  ngr 
love;  beJipl^l^  thou  art  fair;  thou  hast 
dove*e  eyes  within  thy  locks'* — ^read  me 
that,**  he  said. 

Tamsine  took  the  book  from  him  and 
obedi^tly  x^ead  the  fourth  chapter  of 
tlie  Song  of  Solomon.  Her  voice  was 
.very  soft  and  low  and  if  she  occa- 
sionally paused  to  have  a  good  look  at 
an  unusual  word,  she  did  not  stumble 
or  mlsproixoiince  as  another  girl  of 
her  class  might  have  done. 

David,  sat  a  few  paces  away  from 
her,  his  chin.;  sunk  in  his  hands,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  l^er  face. 

»  •  •  *    - 

,  When  sh^  hfid  concluded  he  straight- 
ened himself  and  smiled. 

«t  ^xi^  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scar- 
let, and  thy  speech  Is  comely,*  **  he  re- 
peated; "jtliat's  true,  anyhow.** 

Tamsine  looked  up,  startled. 

"David— you  weren*t  thinkln'  o*  me 
all  the  time?** 

"Who  else?*'  rejoined  he.  "It  mid 
all  ha*  been  wrote  about  you.*' 

Ti|mslne*s  reli^ous  education  had 
been  of  the  simplest  order,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  had  ever  heard  of 
the  symbolic  n^aning  of  the  words 
which  she  had  been  reading;  but  she 
was  nevertheless  shocked  at  David's 
attitude  of  mind.  She  put  away  the 
Bible  in  silence  and  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  he  said  with  a  quick  change  of 
tone: 

"You*re  a  bit  put  out  to  hear  me  talk 
like  that** 

"Xo,**  returned  she  doubtfuUy,  "but 
it    doesn't    seem    to    be    quite    right. 


The  Bible's  a  hol^^  book,  an*  when  I 
do  read  it  to  ye  it  did  ought  to  make 
ye  think  o*  holy  things — not  what  I 
look  like  or  how  my  voice  sounds.** 

"You  be  a  holy  thing  to  me,"  said 
David. 

He  took  his  cap,  and  paused,  a  mo- 
ment by  her  side. 

"I*m  goln'  now,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  get- 
tln*  on  for  mllkin'  time,  an*  *twouldn't 
do  for  Pike  an*  Comlck  to  find  me  here. 
I'll  go  an*  lie  out  there  on  the  downs 
In  the  lewth  o*  that  clump  o*  govse 
where  you  were  standin*  jist  now — 1*11 
lie  there  an'  think  o*  you,  an*  you  can 
sit  down  to  your  little  organ  an*  think 
o'  me  while  ye  be  playln*.  If  ye  do 
leave  the  windows  open  1*11  hear  ye 
now  an*  again.  I  d*  'low  *tls  as  good 
a  way  o'  spendin'  Sunday  as  any 
other." 

He  paused  a  moment  longer,  then 
kissed  her  gently  and  was  gone. 

Tamsine,  still  puzzled  but  strangely 
moved,  opened  the  little  harmonium 
and  went  through  all  her  simple  reper- 
toire. Sometimes  she  sang  the  hymns, 
somtlmes  she  contented  herself  with 
playing  the  tune,  endeavoring  to  fix 
her  attention  the  while  on  the  words 
which  remained  unuttered.  Neverthe- 
less, In  spite  of  lierself,  her  imagina- 
tion conjured  up  the  image  of  David — 
David  lying  prone  on  the  sunny  sward, 
gazing  upwards  at  the  blue  heavens 
and  thinking  of  her. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mrs.  Ck)mlck*s  entrance  roused  Tam- 
sine with  a  start.  That  good  woman, 
throwing  herself  Into  a  chair,  loosed 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  and  mopped 
her  heated  brow;  then,  fixing  her  e^es 
uu  the  girl  she  remarked  with  a  por- 
tentous air: — 

"I've  a-heerd  summat  down  to  Chud- 
bury— summat  a  bit  queer— Jlst 
about!" 

"What?"  asked  Tamsine,  with  a  gasp 
and   a  paling  face.       Supposing  that 
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her  secret  had  been  discovered.  She 
leased  at  Mrs.  Cornick  with  a  gaUty 
eipression. 

"Do  yon  know  nothin*  about  it? 
There,  I  could  scarce  believe  my 
daughter  Annie  when  she  did  first  tell 
I.  Thinks  I,  I'll  go  an*  see  for  myself. 
Ye  mid  think  'twere  somethin*  unus'al 
as  took  me  to  Ghndbury  such  a  martal 
hot  day,  an*  me  so  troubled  wi*  my 
breath.  Bat  'twas  for  jour  sake  I 
done  it" 

''But  what  is  itr'  repeated  Tamsine, 
now  intensely  puzzled,  though  the 
opening  words  of  Mrs.  Comick's  speech 
had  relieved  her  apprehensions  on  her 
own  score. 

The  other  continued  to  polish  her 
face  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  still 
fplded  in  its  original  square,  and  to 
rock  herself  a  little  in  her  chair,  partly 
as  a  tribute  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
partly  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

"Says  I  to  Annie,  *  'Tis  my  dooty,'  I 
did  say,  'to  find  out  if  there's  truth  in 
this  report  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  an' 
worrit  poor  Tamsine  Strange  wi'  jist  a 
bit  0'  ord'nary  gossip' — ^folks  do  talk  so 
moch  hereabouts  about  nothink — 'but 
if  there's  truth  in  it,'  says  I,  *the  girl 
ought  to  know,  for  I'm  afeerd  she'll 
bold  hoself  to  blame.' " 

"I  wish  you'd  speak  out,  Mrs.  Cor- 
i^k,"  cried  Tamsine,  exasperated. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  be  a-speakln'  out 
80  plain  as  I  can.  There,  I  do  assure 
ye,  when  I  did  see  the  pair  o'  them 
a-walkin,  down  the  path  in  front  o'  me 
80  bold  as  brass,  an'  a-singin'  out  o' 
the  same  book  an'  all,  I  did  say  to  my- 
self, '  'Tis  a  reg'lar  Jezzybel'— -an'  her  a 
sood  six  or  seven  year  older  nor  him, 
mind  ye." 

"You*re  talkin'  o'  Sam,  I  suppose," 
cried  Tamsine,  aghast — "but  who— 
who's  the  woman?" 

"Why,  who  but  the  Widow  West- 
on* her  husband  murdered  an'  all.  A 
body  'ud  think  she'd  know  better  nor 
take  up  wi*  a  whipper-snapper  of  a  lad, 


wi'out  so  much  as  a  hair  on  his  face — 
that's  to  say,"  added  Mrs.  Oomick,  cor- 
recting herself,  "wi'  not  more  nor  a 
few  dozen,  an'  them  not  worth  shavin^ 
I  should  never  have  believed  it,  if  I 
hadn't  seed  it  wi'  my  very  own  eyes. 
There  she  was,  dressed  out  in  a  flow- 
ered musling — her  what  did  never 
wear  nothin'  but  black  since  Keeper 
West  was  killed,  as  was  but  b^comin' 
— an'  all  her  red  hair  done  up  fashion- 
able, an'  a  white  hat  same  as  a  maid 
mid  have.  An'  there  was  Measter  Sam 
wi'  a  girt  stiff  shirt  collar  tryin'  his 
best  to  look  like  a  man." 

"Sam  coortin*  Mrs.  West!"  ejaculated 
Tamsine,  still  incredulously. 

"Ah,  my  dear,  they've  been  at  it 
some  days,  what's  more,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Oomick.  "There,  Mrs.  Frizzle  men- 
tioned to  me  the  other  day,  when  I 
went  down  to  buy  a  packet  o'  starch, 
that  Mrs.  West  had  left  off  her  deep. 
'  'Tis  all  colors  now,  Mrs.  CJomick,'  says 
she.  'She've  a-hunted  out  the  frocks 
what  she  did  wear  when  her  an*  keeper 
was  first  married,  an'  they  d'  say  she 
be  gettin'  a  new  musling  in  Branston 
for  Sundays.'  'Never,'  says  I.  *  'Ees,' 
says  she;  'that's  what  comes  o'  havin* 
two  young  men  lodgin*  i*  the  house,* 
says  she.  Well,  I  thought  no  more  on 
it  at  the  time,  reck'ning  that  she  were 
a-settin'  o'  her  cap  at  Davidge — that 
had  ha'  been  suitable  enough — ^but  to 
think  o'  its  being  Sam!  It  do  seem 
downright  imnait'ral." 

"  'Tis  only  a  bit  o'  nonsense,"  said 
Tamsine  quickly.  Mrs.  Ck)mick's  last 
words  had  made  her  wince,  and  she 
had  turned  her  back  hurriedly,  busy- 
ing herself  in  mending  the  fire,  though 
it  needed  no  such  ministrations. 

Mrs.  Comick  turned  over  the  hand- 
kerchief, refreshing  herself  with  an- 
other polish  with  the  reverse  side  of 
the  folded  slab. 

"Well,  I  mid  ha'  thought  'twas  non- 
sense if  it  wasn't  for  the  'ooman's 
golu's  on,  but  to  see  her  dressing  her- 
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self  oat  like  that,  an'  bandlu'  her  books 
to  the  lad  to  can^,  an*  smiling  at  en! 
Annie  says  to  me,  says  she,  'MotJier/ 
she  says,  'I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if 
Mrs.  West  an'  Sam  Strange  wasn't  sit- 
tin'  hand  i'  hand  dnrln*  the  sermon!* " 

Haying  paused  to  allow  the  full  ef- 
fect of  this  dark  surmise  to  penetrate 
into  Tamsine's  mind,  the  matron  in- 
quired what  was  going  to  be  done 
about  It 

"My  father's  comin'  over  next  Sun- 
day," returned  Tamsine  distantly; 
though  the  tidings  perturbed  her  very 
much,  she  resented  Mrs.  Comick  hav- 
ing purveyed  them.  ^'He'll  see  about 
It" 

Mrs.  Oamick  shook  her  head.  "  *Tis 
nalt*ral  enough  for  ye  to  feel  ann*yed, 
my  dear.  *Twas  on  your  account 
your  brother  did  come  here,  wasn't  it? 
An'  I'm  sure  I  do  feel  pure  sorry  be 
did  fall  out  wi*  ye  along  o*  not  beln' 
able  to  agree  wi'  my  son— but  ye  did 
choose  for  the  best  when  it  did  come 
to  makin*  a  ch'ice.  'EJes,  'twas  a  pity 
the  lad  did  leave  his  father's  roof." 

Tamsine  dropped  the  poker  with  a 
clatter  and  turned  round — 

"You  seem  to  think  it's  my  fault" 
she  was  beginning  angrily,  when  the 
other  cut  her  short  with  a  protest. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  never  said  no  such 
thing.  I'm  only  wishful  to  advise  ye 
for  the  best.  Ye  see,  I  did  always  say 
as  Sam  couldn't  choose  a  more  respect- 
able lodgln'  nor  Miss  Strickland's — an' 
I  do  feel  sorry  to  think  'twas  on  Tim's 
account  he  did  leave  this  houses  an' 
if  your  father  don't  come  till  Sunday, 
as  like  as  not  Sam  an'  Mrs.  West  'uU 
ha'  made  it  up  to  get  married — an'  then 
there'll  be  no  forcin'  him  to  change  his 
mind.  An'  of  course  'tisn't  what  your 
family  *ud  wish,  I  shouldn't  think,  an' 
it  'ud  be  a  pity  for  a  boy-chap  same 
as  him  to  go  an'  tie  hisself  up  to  a 
'ooman  so  much  older — an*  he*d  have 
her  old  aunt  to  keep,  too.  They  midn*t 
always   be  able  to   find   lodgers,   an* 


Miss  Strickland  be  pretty  nigh  past 
her  work  as  *tls — an'  o'  courae  wi*  a 
young  fam*ly  comin'  there  wouldn't  be^ 
no  rooms  to  let  by-an'-by.** 

Mrs.  Comick  had  rambled  on,  stfU 
polishing  her  face  at  intervals,  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  operation  arising  as 
much  from  stress  of  mind  as  from  heat, 
and  gazing  at  Tamsine  with  etyes  full 
of  honest  perplexity.  "I  d*  low  Mr. 
Strange  couldn't  get  over  before  next 
Sunday,  could  he?"  she  inquired  in 
conclusion. 

"Father  can't  get  away,"  rejoined 
Tamsine*  much  troubled;  "he  can't 
leave  his  work.  Mother  mid  come, 
but  'twouldn't  be  much  use.  She  told 
me  when  Sam  did  come  here  as  she 
hoped  I'd  be  able  to  manage  him  bet- 
ter nor  she  could.  Sam  was  gettin* 
above  himself  before  he  left  home." 

"There'd  be  no  use  in  tryin*  to  per- 
suade your  brother  to  come  back  here, 
would  there?"  asked  the  old  woman. 
Then,  as  Tamsine  shook  her  head, 
"Well,  why  not  get  Mrs.  West  to  come 
an'  bide  for  a  week  an'  help  wi*  the 
sewiu',  same  as  she  did  do  a  few  year 
back." 

"Get  Mrs.  West  to  come  here!"  fal- 
tered Tamsine  aghast  "Oh,  I  couldn't," 
she  added  quickly — "I  couldn't  have 
her  here.*' 

"Well,  I  can't  think  whatever  you've 
got  ageu  the  widow  West,*'  said  Mrs. 
Comick  indignantly.  "I  don't  say  'tis 
so  very  well  done  of  her  to  carry  on 
wi'  your  brother — but  there,  'tis  but  a 
young  'ooman,  an'  I  suppose  'tisn't 
nalt'ral  to  expect  a  young  'ooman  to 
go  on  frettln'  for  ever.  She've  suffered 
enough  i'  ber  life,  that's  one  thing." 

The  girl's  face  changed:  it  was  true 
the  widow  West  had  suffered,  and  now 
that  Tamsine's  own  lot  was  bound  up 
in  David's,  she  felt  in  a  manner  re- 
sponsible for  his  fault  Yet  it  was 
this  fault  which  made  the  idea  of  Mar- 
tha's company  intolerable  to  her. 

"You  could  get  them  new  curtains 
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BAde  up,"  continaed  Mrs.  Ck>mick  per- 
enaidTely;  **an'  the  sheets  do  want 
tmnln'  t^r'ble  bad/* 

**I  don't  think  she'd  agree,"  said 
Ttmsine  nnwHUngly. 

••Theie'd  be  no  harm  V  tryin',"  said 
Hn.  Cornick  doggedly.  "I  do  seem  to 
feel  my  consci^ice  troubled  aboat  it. 
If  I*d  ^-let  ye  stop  his  goln'  to  Miss 
Strickland's  'twouldn't  ha'  happened. 
I  do  feel  Sony,  too,  to  think  of  his 
falUn'  out  wl'  Tim.  I  can't  but  think 
tirould  be  the  savin'  o*  your  brother  to 
get  her  up  here— I  don't  fancy  he'd  care 
about  comln'  here  to  look  arter  her,  an' 
If  the  widow  was  out  o'  his  way,  he 
mid  Tery  well  cool  down  afore  his 
father  do  come  an'  be  more  like  to  hear 
ineason.  He  has  but  jist  taken  up  wi' 
the  'ooman,  an'  lads  o'  his  age  do  pop 
hi  an'  out  o'  lore  so  quick  as  rabbits 
in  an  out  o'  their  burrows^" 

Tamslne  squeezed  her  hands  to- 
gether and  bit  her  lip  in  the  intensity 
of  her  thought.  No  proposition  could 
hare  been  more  distasteful  to  her;  yet 
If  Mrs.  Cornick's  conscience  was  trou- 
bled on  Sam's  account,  how  much 
greater  was  her  responsibility? 

**I  don't  think  she'd  come  now,"  she 
nid  slowly,  for  the  second  time. 

"Well.  /  think  'tis  your  dooty  to  ax 
ber,"  said  Mrs.  Cornick  firmly. 

**Very  well,"  agreed  the  girl,  with  a 
sigh. 

On  the  following  day,  when  David 
was  rubbhig  down  the  horse  before  go- 
ing home  to  dinner,  Tamslne  came  out 
to  him  in  the  stable. 

Shepherd^ Cornick  was  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the  pigs  at  no  very  great 
distance,  and  she  therefore  tuned  her 
voice  to  a  cautious  pitch,  and  more- 
over addressed  him  by  his  fictitious 
name. 

**I>avldge,  I  want  ye  to  give  this  note 
to  Mis.  West  from  me — ^ye  be  goin' 
back  for  dinner,  baln't  ye?" 

He  took  the  note  and  turned  it  over, 
with  an  air  of  surprised  annoyance; 


then,  after  assuring  himself  with  a 
hasty  glance  that  Cornick's  attention 
was  entirely  engaged  by  the  pigs,  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice — 

"What  are  ye  writing  to  her  for?" 

**I  want  her  to  come  up  here  for  a 
few  days  to  do  some  sewin'.  'Tis  on 
account  o'  Sam — there,  'tis  too  long  a 
tale  to  t^l  now,  but  I  want  to  get  her 
out  of  his  way  for  a  bit  I've  written 
to  tell  father  he  must  come  on  Sun- 
day." 

"You're  goin'  to  have  that  woman  In 
the  house  wl'  ye!"  exclaimed  he  with  a 
vehemence  all  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause he  had  perforce  to  speak  in  a  low 
voice.  "Don't  do  that — ^I  can't  bear 
the  thought  on  It" 

"  'Twill  be  but  for  a  few  dajrs,"  re- 
joined Tamslne  with  a  troubled  look. 
"I  don't  want  Sam  to  get  into  mischief 
— and  'twas  on  my  account  be  did 
come  away  from  home." 

"Well  she  do  seem  to  be  fair  tumin' 
his  head."  said  David  reluctantly.  "I 
can't  make  the  woman  out  at  all.  I 
don't  like  ye  to  have  nothin'  to  do  wi' 
her." 

"Hush,  shepherd's  comin'  back  now,'* 
murmured  she.  "I'll  have  as  little  to 
do  wl*  her  as  I  can,  ye  may  be  sure." 

Cornick,  making  a  circuit  so  as  to 
aiH)roach  the  stable-door,  now  peered 
suspiciously  in — 

"Haven't  ye  finished  wi*  that  harse 
yet?"  he  asked  sarcastically.  "He  isn't 
goin'  to  win  a  race  for  *ee,  ye  know, 
so  I  don't  see  what  ye  want  wl'  pol- 
ishing so  long  at  his  coat" 

"I  was  speaking  to  Davidge,"  said 
Tamslne,  emerging  with  very  pink 
cheeks,  but  assuming  a  lofty  air. 
**Don*t  forget  to  give  that  note,  Da- 
vidge," she  called  back  over  her  shoul- 
der, "and  bring  me  the  answer." 

Cornick  looked  after  her  till  she  had 
entered  the  house,  and  then  turned  to 
David,  who  was  putting  on  his  coat 
and  whose  expression  was  still  one  of 
perturbation. 
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^  "Canyln'  notes,  be  ye?"  inquired  he, 
eyeing  David  sharply. 

'*Yee,"  rejoined  the  young  man. 

''I  d'  'low  you  do  think  Red  Beard 
has  got  no  right  to  come  interfering  wi' 
Black  Beard/'  the  sh^herd  went  on, 
somewhat  sheepishly. 

David  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  his 
face  cleared. . 

*'  'All's  fair  in  love  or  war,'  as  I  did 
once  t^  ye,"  he  rejoined.  "Next  time 
Miss  Strange  has  a  word  to  say  to  ye 
while  you're  sarvin'  pigs,  or  some  lit- 
tle Job  o'  that  kind,  I'll  come  and  put 
in.  my  oar." 

He  began  to  walk  away,  followed  by 
the  shepherd. 

''An'  so  ye  be  carryin'  notes  for  her, 
be  ye?"  repeated  the  latter  pres^i^y. 

"Yes,  .a  note  to  Mrs.  West" 

"Ah  I  axing  her  to  come  here  for  a  bit 
and  t^p  wl'  the  sewin',  isn't  it?" 

"WeU,  I  didn't  look  inside,"  returned 
David,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 

"N9,  of  course  ye  didn't  look  inside, 
but  she  mid  ha'  mentioned  it  'Tis 
along  o'  young  Sam  as  she  do  want 
to  get  the  widow  West  up  here  out  o' 
the  way." 

"Ye  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  it," 
remarked  David,  beginning  to  quicken 
his  pace;  the  shepherd,  however,  kept 
up  with  him. 

"Ah,  it  was  my  mother's  notion,  d'ye 
see?"  he  observed;  "they  do  say  down 
to  Chudbury  as  Mrs.  West  an'  Sam'l 
Strange  be  keepin'  company.  But  of 
course  you  do  know  all  about  that, 
livin'  in  the  same  house." 

"I'm  not  much  in  the  house,"  re- 
turned David  shortly. 

Comick,  though  still  appearing  to 
ruminate,  accelerated  bis  shambling 
strides  80  as  to  keep  in  st^  with  his 
companion. 

"Not  much  in  the  house?  And  ye  be 
never  at  the  *Cup  o'  Genuine,'  What 
in  the  world  do  ye  do  wi'  yourself  of 
an  evenin',  Davidge?" 

"Oh,  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 


times another.  I  do  go  for  a  walk  now 
and  again,  or  I  do  work  a  bit  in  Miss 
Strickland's  garden." 

"Then  ye  must  ha'  seen  the  coortin* 
goin'  on,"  said  Comick  knowingly. 

"Well,  I  turn  otf  here,"  returned  Da- 
vid, desperately.  "'Tis  a  bit  shorter 
for  me." 

The  shepherd  stood  still  and  watched 
him  as  he  swung  over  the  slope  be- 
tween the  gorse  bushes,  turning .  to 
pursue  his  own  path  at  length  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

"Black  Beard  isn't  so  very  w^ 
pleased  wi'  Bed  Beard  cuttin'  shart  his 
bit  o'  talk  wi'  Tamsine,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "and  the  maid  did  look  pat 
out  too.  But  I  d'  'low  no  man  is  called 
upon  to  stand  by  and  see  anoth^  chap 
stealin'  a  march  on  him.  It'll  not  be 
80  easy,  neither,  for  them  to  get  chat- 
tin'  togetheir  if  Mrs.  West  do  come.  I 
think  for  once  my  mother  have  been 
uncommon  clever." 

Martha  and  her  aunt  were  already 
seated  at  table  when  David  entered* 
having  halted  in  the  yard  to  perform 
his  ablutioDs  at  the  pump..  The 
younger  woman  rose  in  order  to  set 
before  him  his  own  share  of  the  meal 
— a  kind  of  stew,  David's  plate  con- 
taining meat  as  well  as  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  As  he  took  it  from  htf 
with  one  hand  he  produced  the  note 
from  his  pocket  with  the  other,  and 
pushed  it  across  the  table  as  she  was 
about  to  reseat  herself. 

"What's  tWs?"  asked  Martha,  turn- 
ing it  over  in  surprise. 

"It's  from  Miss  Strange,"  rejoined 
David.  "She  said  I  was  \o  bring  the 
answer  back." 

Martha  flushed  a  little  as  she  read 
the  note,  and  then  smiled  to  herself. 

"She  wants  me  to  go  and  stop  there 
for  a  few  days  to  do  some  sewing," 
she  informed  Miss  Strickland. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  however 
you're  to  do  that,"  returned  that 
worthy  woman.      "  'Tis  terribly  oncon- 
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siderate.  I  wonder  at  Miss  Strange 
tblnkin'  you  could  leave  I  alone  with 
two  lodgers  to  do  for,  an'  such  poor 
health  as  I  have.  Besides,"  she  added, 
drawing  herself  up,  **  *twouldn*t  be  be- 
eomin,'  I  don't  think,  for  a  single  fe- 
male to  bide  alone  i'  the  house  wi'  two 
ipen." 

David  preserved  an  Impenetrable 
gravity,  but  Martha  laughed  rather  un- 
kindly. 

"*!  think  that  would  be  aU  right, 
Aunt  Jane,"  she  said,  ''but  I  don't 
know  that  I  much  care  about  going.  I 
yoiffw  very  well  w^y  she  wants  me  up 
there,"  she  added  significantly.  "I'm 
not  going-  to  give  in  to  her." 

1  wouldn't,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Da- 
vid, with  incautious  warmth.  Martha 
turned  to  liim  instantly,  a  flash  in  her 
eyes,  and  he  immediately  saw  his  mis- 
take. 

Why?*'  she  asked. 
Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see  why 
you  need  go  there  if  you  don't  fancy 
it,"  he  returned  lam^y;  "and  it  'ud  be 
a  bit  hard  to  leave  all  the  work  of  this 
house  to  Miss  Strickland." 

'Td  be  earning  money  for  her, 
though,"  said  she  still  eyeing  him, 
"and  it  'ud  be  a  nice  change." 

*'I  do  think  it  Sb  onconsiderate," 
wailed  Aunt  Jane.  *'The  few  shillin's 
you'd  earn  'ud  not  make  up  to  me  for 
the  loss  o'  my  health,  Martha.  You  do 
know  so  well  as  me,  as  I've  a-been  fal- 
terin'  terrible  to-year,  and  if  I'm  to  be 
expected  to  keep  everythin'  goin'  in- 
side the  house  an'  out,  an'  up  an' 
down,  my  constitootion  'uU  never 
stand  it" 

Tbt  TtaDM. 

(To  he  oontinued.) 
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Pushing  back  her  chair  from  the  ta- 
ble, the  poor  old  lady  began  to  cry. 

"I  really  wouldn't  leave  her,  Mrs. 
West,"  said  David  earnestly.  "You 
are  all  she's  got — and  it  'ud  be  easy 
enough  to  find  somebody  else  to  do  the 
sewln'  up  to  Strange's." 

Martha  shot  a  penetrating  glance  at 
him,  and  then  turned  to  Miss  Strick- 
land. 

"Now  don't  be  foolish,  Aunt  Jane," 
she  said  in  a  decided  tone;  "it's  o^y 
for  a  week,  and  now  I've  come  ^to 
think  it  over  I  feel  it's  best  for  me  to 
go.  It's  easy  seen  why  Miss  Strange 
is  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  me  up  there 
— ^it's  Just  to  get  me  out  of  her  broth- 
er's way;  and  if  I  don't  agree  she'll  be 
sure  to  think  it's  because  I  don't  want 
to  leave  him.  'Tis  just  a  trap  she's  set 
for  me." 

"Well,  you  know  Martha,  my  dear, 
I  do  think  'tis  foolish  of  ye  to  take  up 
wi'  k  boy  like  Sam  Strange,"  returned 
Miss  Strickland,  wiping  her  eyes.  "I'm 
sure  I  can't  think  what's  come '  over 
ye — ^you  what  would  never  so  much  as 
look  at  a  man— a  real  man  what  would 
ha'  made  ye  a  good  husband — since 
poor  Dick  was  took.  Now  to  let  folks 
get  gossipin'  about  you  and  thik  little 
whipper-snapper!"  ' 

"They  may  gossip  as  much  as  they 
please,"  retorted  Martha  scornfully. 
"Let  them  mind  their  own  business 
and  I'll  mind  mine.  You  may  tell  Miss 
Strange  I  think  it's  very  kind  of  her 
to  have  thought  of  me,"  she  added, 
turning  to  David  and  uttering  the 
words  with  a  bitter  smile,  "and  that  I 
will  come — to-morrow  morning. 
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THE  GIRL  GRADUATE  IN  FIC3TI0N. 


A»  flction  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mirror  of  modern  life,  and  especially 
of  its  more  salient  features,  the  inroad 
of  the  girl  graduate  was  inevitable. 
The  heroine  of  the  old-fashioned  novel 
had  only  two  conditions  to  fulfil:  she 
had  to  be  beautiful  and  she  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  She  was  for  the 
most  iMirt  the  innocent  and  pathetic 
plaything  of  forces,  which  were  some- 
times cruel  and  sometimes  kind^  but 
over  which  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  that  she  could  exercise  any  sort 
of  control.  Modem  fiction,  like  mod- 
em life  has  changed  all  that,  and  the 
heroine  of  to-day  takes  an  active  share 
in  the  making  or  marring  of  her  for- 
tunes. At  first  her  eJDTorts  were  very 
tentative;  gradually  she  devel(H>ed  a 
will  of  h^  own  with  regard  to  dress, 
entertainments,  and  even  the  choice  of 
a  husband.  It  took  a  very  indepeod- 
ent  young  woman  to  leave  the  beaten 
track  altogether,  pre/er  books  to  balls, 
and  years  of  study  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  an  early  marriaga  From  the 
X>oint  of  view  of  the  novelist  this  char- 
acter has  possibilities  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  the  girl  graduate  became  a 
heroine  of  romance,  both  during  her 
college  career  and  in  the  more  difficult 
school  of  life. 

The  residential  colleges  contain,  as 
we  know,  several  hundred  young 
women  who  are  living  through  what 
the  majority  afterwards  describe  as 
the  three  happiest  years  of  their  life. 
Stirring  years  in  which  the  first  sweets 
of  liberty  are  tasted,  eventful  years 
when  everything  depends,  or  seems  to 
depend,  on  their  own  efforts  and  ener- 
gies. Here  then  is  a  fair  field  for  the 
story-teller.  We  should  expect  as  many 
good  stories  as  there  are  types  of  col- 
lege girl,  and  there  are  many  types. 
We  all  know  the  athletic  girl,  who  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  rather  a  nice 


boy,  but  on  closer  inspection  turns  oat 
a  thoughtful  girt,  and  can  even,  whea 
occasion  demands,  prove  hers^f  a 
woman.  Th^i  there  is  the  enthusiaat 
who  sums  up  in  hw  single  self  the  en- 
tire progress  of  woman  since  the  Flood. 
This  student  is  always  on  her  mettle^- 
pathetically  eager  to  show  what  ca^ 
be  achieved  by  her  sex  and  coUega 
Another  type  is  the  competent  young 
woman,  full  of  aggressive  commoB- 
sense,  and  with  critical  faculty  weU 
developed.  And  there  is  the  general 
nm  with  its  mixture  of  grave  and  gay, 
earnest  and  sportive,  careless  and  pi^|i»- 
taking,  rich  and  poor,  pretty  and  plaim 
and  every  other  set  of  antitheses  wliich 
the  reader  may  like  to  imagine.  With 
all  this  mat^al,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  chances  and  changes  of  college  life, 
we  should  expect  tales  which  would 
leave  no  father  safe  from  the  importu- 
nities of  Mabel  or  Edith,  who  have 
read  Miss  X's  novel  and  wish  to  be 
sent  to  Girton  forthwitii. 

But  the  stories  are  frankly  disap- 
pointing; we  have  not  seen  one  of  eve^ 
passing  interest,  or  met  a  single  hero- 
ine worth  remembering.  IHie  writes 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
their  local  color,  th^  have  faithfully 
and  minutely  described  interiors  and 
exteriors,  buildings,  gardens,  and  even 
college  gateways.  We  read  of  the  ar^ 
rival  of  five  separate  Newnham 
freshers,  with  almost  identical  de^ 
scriptions  of  their  first  impressions 
and  disillusions.  We  have  five 
descriptions  of  the  Newnham  stu- 
dent's room,  with  a  fire  laid 
but  not  lit,  the  bed  so  arranged  as  to 
simulate  a  sofa,  and  the  general  bare^ 
ness  which  brings  tears  to  the  unforta- 
nate  fresher's  eyes.  We  know  exactly 
after  the  first  description  how  a  girt 
from  along  the  corridor  will  present^ 
call  and  offer  consolation  in  the  form 
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of  tea  or  cocoa,  togetber  with  much 
sood  advice  and  patronizing  informa-. 
tkm. 

Bot  while  the  writers  are  at  great 
pains  to  describe  the  college  dining^ 
lially  they'  liave  almost  entirely  missed 
the  spirit  of  the  place.      With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  novels,  which  do  indeed 
place  a  somewhat  severe  strain  on  the 
ima^nation,  the  stories  are  quite  prob- 
able, though  not  in  the  least  character- 
istic.     The    exceptions,    which    need 
hardly  be  taken  seriously,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  amazing  writer  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Alan  St.  Aubjrn. 
This  poor  lady  would  seem  to  have 
•ome  private  grief  to   avenge,   some 
dsep  and  painful  wound,  whose  pangs 
she  can  only  assuage  by  the  periodical 
pouring  of  vitriol  over  her  defenceless 
cliaracters.       She  is  not  in  any  way 
hampered  in  her  narratives  by  the  or- 
dinary   limits   of   iHX>bability;   in   the 
^Moiier  cf  8t  B^ned4ct*8  for  instance,  the 
heroine  repairs  quite  naturally  to  her 
lover's  rooms  at  Trinity  there  to  nurse 
bim  througrh  an  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens.     The  young  women  who  figure 
In  these  novels  are  without  exception 
mean  and  vulgar-minded — all  their  ac- 
tions are  dictated  by  the  lowest  possi- 
ble motives.      The  writer  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  dealing  blows,  straight  or 
crooked,  of  heaping  insults,  direct  or 
implied,    at    the    unfortunate    college 
which  she  describes.      But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  she  is  probably  not  in- 
tentionally quite  so  damaging  as  would 
appear.      For  her  heroine  in  the  Ordeal 
<t1  Sara  is  by  far  the  most  odious  char- 
acter in  the  book,  and  yet  the  writer 
loves   Sara,    who   is    quite   unlike    a 
Newnbam  student,  real  or  imaginary. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  women's 
colleges  have  much  more  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  fMends  who  laud  them 
with  obvious  exaggeration,   or  damn 
tbem  with  tepid  praise.      A  Sweet  Girl 
Oraduate,  by  L.  T.  Meade  is  above  all 
things  well-meaning;  the  young  women 


are  drawn  with  much  sympathy,  and 
the  nice  ones  among  them  make  up  in 
amiability  for  what  they  lack  in  veri- 
simUltude.  There  are  no  lights  and 
shades — all  are  either  veiy  nice  or 
very  nasty,  and  the^  resemble  real 
students  much  as  Alan  St  Aubyn's 
young  Greek  gods,  with  their  inevita- 
ble delirium  tremens,  resemble  live  un- 
dergraduates. We  have  something 
more  akin  to  the  genuine  article  in  In 
Statu  PupiUari,  a  novel  recently  pub- 
lished anonymously  and  hailed  in  va- 
rious quarters  as  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  a  woman's  college.  This 
story  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  hostile  and  the  sympathetic 
variety  of  treatment.  It  argues  no 
malice— only  a  rather  mean  little  desire 
to  depict  the  weaknesses  of  the  w(Mnen 
students.  The  writer  knows  all  about 
it — her  local  color  is  good,  and  the  col- 
lege gossip  sounds  to  the  uninitiated, 
quite  probable.  There  is  a  description 
of  a  cocoa  party  with  a  conversation 
(no  doubt  intended  to  reveal  to  the 
world  exactly  how  women  students 
talk)  in  which  the  girls  discourse  on 
love,  and  speculate  as  to  how  many 
among  them  cherish  a  secret  passion 
for  their  coaches.  In  reality  they 
would  have  been  discussing  the  hockey 
team  if  they  felt  happy,  or  the  Tripos 
if  they  felt  sad,  or  tbey  would  have  been 
chaffing  each  other  all  round  with  the 
latest  college  Joke.  But  the  reader 
probably  prefers  love  to  such  puerili- 
ties, and  so  the  writer  humors  him. 
The  students  are  not  convincing,  and 
one  misses  throughout  that  generosity 
and  public  spirit,  which  are  real  and 
characteristic  features  of  college  life. 
It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  Miss 
Watson  might  '*sob  herself  to  sleep  be- 
cause her  triumph  had  been  so  utterly 
swallowed  up  in  Miss  Wriothesley's." 
She  might  also  "writhe  in  her  little 
narrow  bed,  cursing  hw:  fate  and  cry- 
ing *0h!  God.  why  did  you  make  me 
ugly?' "    But  it  is  much  more  likely  if 
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she  were  a  real  coUege  girl,  that  she 
would  help  to  chair  Miss  Wriothesley 
round  the  college,  and  shout  herself 
hoarse  in  her  applause.  And  certainly, 
the  pathos  of  her  looks,  would  not  keep 
her.  awake  on  the  night  ajfter  the 
Tripos  lii^ts  had  placed  her  among  the 
coYeted  First  Classes. 

The  author  of  A  Neumham  Friendship 
has  succeeded  better  in  rendering 
something  of  the  spirit,  of  the  place, 
but  she  has  unfortunately  fallen  into 
the  snare  of  over-description.  She 
knows  her  subject  and  loves  it— loves  it 
so  well  indeed  that  she  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  any  of  it,  and  loses  herself 
in  an  endless  multiplicity  of  detail.  No 
little  incident,  no  girlish  conversation 
is  too  trivial  to  be  recorded.  She  is 
for  ever  patting  her  favorites  through 
their  imces  for  our  benefit,  and  gush- 
ing over  them  until  we  grow  weary  of 
their  surpassing  beauty  and  their  evi- 
dently indescribable  cl^lrm. 

And  one  and  all  these  writers  are 
convinced  that  a  strong  admixture  of 
love  interest  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  tale.  So  that  some  young 
men  who  are  clearly  intended  to  be 
very  manly,  athletes  and  brilliant 
scholars,  oda  va  aa/ns  dire,  are  gener- 
ally introduced  to  complete  the  picture. 
And  this  adds  the  last  touch  of  incon- 
gruity to  the  description.  For  whatever 
our  heroines  may  be,  whether  poten- 
tial mothers  of  families  or  high-school 
mistresses  in  the  making,  they  are  at 
any  rate  quite  unromantically  occupied 
during  these  three  years  of  college  life. 
Books  and  games,  not  love  and  mar- 
riage, are  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
books  and  games  are  quite  wholesome 
ingredients  for  the  daily  life  of  youth, 
but  very  poor  material  for  fiction, 
There  are,  of  course,  always  possibili- 
ties among  coaches,  and  we  have  it  on 
trustworthy  evidence  that  even  under- 
graduates may  be  possessed  of  irresis- 
tible charm.  But  these  are  side  issues; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  romance  the 


ground  18  not  fertile,  and  the  plough- 
ing, whether  undertaken  in  malice  or 
good  faith  yields  but  a  sorry  crop. 

The  writer  who  takes  the  after-ca- 
reer of  the  graduate  for  his  theme  has 
a  wider  and  more  fruitful  field.      Tie 
college  story  ought  to  provide  healthy 
and  interesting  reading  for  the  fmtne 
fiUe,  the  other  offers  possiblUties  for 
the  treatment  of  problems  of  a  wider 
and  deeper  interest.       We  should  ex- 
I>ect  to  find  among  modern  novels  the 
tragedy  of  some  woman  who  had  pre- 
ferred books  to  love,  and  found  J>o<>ks 
barren  in  the  end.      We  should  be  pre- 
pared  to  sympathize  with  the  woman 
whose  intellectual   Interests  were  en- 
gaged'in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
the  dictates  of  her  heart      Something 
of  this  problem,  indeed,  we  meet  in  A 
GirUm  Girl,  by  Mrs.  Bdwardes,  one  of 
the  earliest  novels  that  claimed  ^  deal 
with  the  subject      But  the  "girl"  does 
not  live  up  to  her  title,  for  she  never 
reaches     Oirton     at     all.       She     had 
counted  without  the  fatal   charm   of 
the  hero,  whose  first  kiss  solves  the 
problem  for  her,  and  reveals  her  "a 
very  woman  after  all." 

One  of  the  earliest  products  of  the 
Higher  Education  to  be  met  in  fiction 
is  Angela  Messenger,  the  charming 
heroine  ot  AU  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,  Angela  is  introduced  to  us  stroll- 
ing  by  the  river  with  her  friend,  to 
whom  she  is  confiding  her  views  on 
life  in  general  and  her  own  future  in 
particular.  The  friend  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  represent  the  typical  stu- 
dent For  her  the  world  has  no  inter- 
est. Mathematics  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Higher  Education  of  women  jointly 
hold  exclusive  possession  of  her  soul. 
She  yearns  to  wrest  not  only  academic 
honors,  but  the  veiy  buildings  of  the 
men*s  most  ancient  foundations  from 
the  rival  sex.  For  the  rest,  she  is 
pale,  spectacled  and  unbending,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  serve  as  a  foil  to 
the    charming    heroine.    There    is    no 
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4aeytng  that  Ang^a  is  a  very  nice 
jwng  wopian,  but  we  have  an  oncom- 
UtiMB  suspicion  that  it  is  against 
freat  odds  and  in  spite  of  her  college 
tninlog  that  her  maker  allows  her  to 
Inep  her  charm.  She  herself  soms  np 
Newabam  and  Its  limitations  with 
scant  coaTtes7»  and  pours  contempt  on 
the  fitndies  with  which  her  college  ca« 
recr  liad  been  chiefly  occupied.  In- 
cised, we  suspect  that  her  maker's  sole 
oUect  in  sending  her  to  Newnham  was 
to  enable  h^  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Political  Bconomy,  in  order  that  she 
might  denounce  it  afterwards  with  full 
effect  For  Angela  is  his  chosen  in- 
strument for  the  annihilation  of  the 
^'dismal  science,"  and  it  was  necessary, 
tlierefore»  tbat  she  should  have  had 
special  training  In  its  specious  falla- 
dee.  Such  training,  in  the  days  when 
tbe  London  School  of  Economics  and 
the  iMt^vincial  UniTersities  were  still 
unborn,  could  only  be  obtained  in  Gam- 
bridge.  So  Angela,  we  conclude  with 
regret,  cannot  be  claimed  as  anything 
more  than  an  accidental  product  of 
tbe  EUgher  Education. 

Miss  Cayley*  a  later  product,  is,  we 
▼enture  to  b^eve,  no  longer  jmrely  ac- 
ddoitaL  Her  author  does  not  treat 
ber  with  anything  like  the  periousness 
wbich  Sir  Walter  Besant  devotes  to  his 
benine;  but  tben  Lois  Cayley  was  cre- 
sted not  to  point  a  moral,  but  merely 
to  adorn  a  tale.  She  is  a  surprisingly 
efficient  young  woman,  whose  brisk- 
nev,  courage  and  resource  almost  take 
oar  breath  away.  As  she  adds  to  these 
qualities  good  looks,  honesty  and 
eroy  sort  of  virtue,  the  college  which 
produced  her  has  every  reason  to  be 
grattful  to  B£r.  Grant  Allen.  Still  we 
fear  that  even  Lois  Cayley  was  not  in- 
tended to  represent  a  type,  or  at  best 
only  an  exceptional  one.  Like  Angela 
Messenger  she  has  a  friend,  a  pale 
spectacled  frioid,  devoted  to  the  teach- 
bg  of  the  highar  mathematics,  who  is 
presumably  intended  to  typify  the  Oir- 
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ton  student  Lois,  we  may  suppose, 
repres^its  tbe  product  of  college  train- 
ing working  on  very  favorable,  original 
material.  True,  she  has  all  the  vigor 
and  independence  of  spirit  of  the  col- 
lege girl.  But  she  looks  with  some 
contempt  on  the  avocations  of  her  col- 
leagues, and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  her  thoughts  than  any  wish  to 
put  her  education  to  the  traditional 
use.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  Intended  to 
give  more  than  a  modicum  of.  credit  to 
Girton  for  Miss  Oayley*s  successful 
career. 

The  boldest  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  sympathetic  sketch  of  a  col- 
lege graduate  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
Vlvle  Warren.  "She  is  an  attractive 
specimen  of  the  sensible,  able,  highly 
educated  young  middle-class  English- 
woman.'' As  she  was  Third  Wrangler 
in  het  year,  we  feel  that  the  Math- 
ematical Tripos  is  avenged,  and  the 
reputation  of  Newnham  redeemed. 
Vivie  Warren  sums  up  in  her  own 
personality  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
higher  education  on  its  material  side. 
She  represents  much  more  besides, 
and  there  are  tendendee  in  her  for 
which  her  parentage  is  obviously  re- 
sponsible. She  is  keen,  clever  and  ca- 
pable, straightforward  and  direct  to 
bluntness,  endowed  with  a  quantity  of 
good  sense  and  a  quality  of  penetration 
which  are  truly  alarming.  She  is 
plucky,  alert  and  honest,  absolutely* 
selfish  and  a  materialist  to  the  flngw 
tips.  In  this  last  respect  she  typifies 
not  tbe  higher  education  so  much  as 
the  modem  spirit  She  hates  holi- 
days, this  candid  young  person;  she 
cares  nothing  for  beauty  and  romance; 
art  and  music  she  has  tried  and  would 
not  go  through  the  experience  again 
for  anything  that  could  be  ottered  to 
her.  What  she  likes  is  working  and 
getting  paid  for  it  **I  must  work," 
she  tells  us,  "and  I  must  make  more 
money  than  I  spend,'*  the  "must"  re- 
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ferrlng  pnr^y  to  a  necessity  of  her 
mind.  This  characteristic  she  inher- 
its flrom  her  mother,  but  she  is  an  hon- 
est woman  while  the  mother  is  a 
blackguard,  she  deals  in  nothing  more 
harmful  than  figures  and  calculations 
while  her  mother  trafficked  in  human 
lives.  Very  characteristic  is  the 
young  woman's  determination  to 
choose  her  own  way  of  life  at  any 
cost  For  lore  she  naturally  finds  no 
time  in  her  busy  scheme  of  existence, 
and  the  question  of  work  versus  mar- 
riage does  not  present  for  her  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  problem.  She  ex- 
presses herself  unambiguously  on  this 
point — ^**Now  once  for  all  mother,  you 
want  a  daughter  and  Frank  wants  a 
wife.  I  don't  want  a  mother  and  I 
don*t  want  a  husband."  But  in  fair- 
ness to  Vlvle  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  was  prepared  to  stand  by  her 
mother  staunchly  enough  while  she 
thought  that  it  was  only  on  account  of 
a  regrettable  and  perhaps  regretted 
past  that  Pharisees  pointed  the  finger 
of  scorn.  It  was  only  when  she  dis- 
covered that  the  past  had  its  continu- 
tlon  in  the  present,  that  the  wealth 
which  she  was  invited  to  share  was  be- 
ing produced  by  the  foulest  methods 
conceivable,  that  she  decided  to  rup- 
ture relations  and  launched  the  unfll- 
lal  ultimatum  which  we  have  quoted. 
yivle*s  fortitude  throughout  the  very 
nasty  experiences  which  she  undergoes 
commands  our  admiration,  and  we 
hope  that  in  her  independence  and  the 
coveted  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  she 
may  find  something  to  compensate  for 
the  bitter  taste  which  the  revelations 
of  those  summer  days  must  have  left 
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with  hes.  She  has  made  good  her 
claim  to  the  title  of  Vitrge  forte^  and 
she  stands  almost  almie  in  BngUsb 
fiction  in  that  character. 

It  is  curious  that  with  all  the  ma- 
terial at  our  disposal  we  have  Bot  mm 
yet  treated  the  probl^n  on  a  laige 
scale  and  in  a  serious  manner.  It  Is 
even  more  curious  that  this  aboald 
have  been  done  in  a  country  where  the 
material  hardly  existed  and  the  prob- 
lem was  barely  foreshadowed.  In 
FrMMque,  and  L6a,  Les  Timrgm  Wartm, 
the  author  had  to  imagine  a  set  •f  dr- 
cumstancee  foreign  to  his  national  ex- 
perience, and  was  obliged  even  to  in- 
vent a  college  in  which  his  heroines 
might  graduate.  To  be  trained  in  pub- 
lic spirit,  to  learn  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom and  the  uses  of  economic  inde- 
pendence he  sent  them  to  Bngland. 
With  Monsieur  Provost's  treatment  of 
the  problem,  and  with  ids  condnsiQns 
we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  he  depicted  the  charac- 
ter of  his  heroines — ^their  weakness  as 
well  as  their  strength,  their  defects  as 
well  as  their  qualities,  the  spirit  which 
animated  and  the  ideals  which  inspired 
them,  with  extraordinary  penetratioii 
and  remarkable  syn^[>athy.  And  yet 
in  this  country,  where  all  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  where  freedom  re- 
quires no  apology  and  the  serious 
treatment  of  any  question  can  always 
command  a  hearing — ^in  this  country 
where  women's  colleges  have  existed 
for  more  than  forty  years,  the  viotge 
forte  who  is  the  natural  devel<^m«[it 
of  the  strongest  type  of  girl  graduate, 
is  still  waiting  for  her  exponent 
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Lost  in.  the  dim  distances  of  the 
Umg-forgotteB  past,  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  ehe8»— the  most  anciait  of  all 
gaineii,  beloved  alike  by.  king  and  peas- 
ant— ^has  foirmed  the  theme  of  mai^ 
learned  writers. 

Historical  research  on.  this  subject 
has  been  carried  ont  by  savants  of  all 
ages  and  nationalities,  both  Western 
and  I^astem;  bnt  in  spite  of  the  most 
Ktrenoons  endeavor,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  game  came  into  existence  is  bur- 
ied in  complete  oblivion.  Nor  is  it 
lively  that  successive  ages  will  be  any 
mere  successful  in  elucidating  this 
problem  than  present  or  past  genera- 
tioDS.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able considering  the  world-wide  ubiq- 
uity of  the  game.  Chess,  with  the 
very  slightest  alteration  in  its  form,  ia 
known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world — civiUzed  or  un- 
dviliMd. 

The  balance  of  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  chess  is  Indian  in  origin. 
Tbe  ordinary  Hindustani  word  in  use 
for  chess  is  "shatrang/'  which  in  real- 
ity Is  a  Persian  word  but  which  is  in 
(xriloquial  use  throughout  India.  The 
word  "chess**  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
**8liatrang.'*  But  **6hatrang*'  itself  is 
dolved  from  a  still  more  ancient  San- 
scrit word — "chatauranga." 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  belief  that,  al- 
tiioai^  the  chess  of  medieeval  and  mod- 
em Eunnpe  was  undoubtedly  derived 
(ram  Arabic  or  Persian  sources,  yet 
India  was  the  real  cradle  in  which  the 
same  was  nurtured.  The  words 
'^check**  and  "mate,**  mere  phonetic 
equivalents  of  the  Persian  wcnrds 
^8hah'*s=a  king,  and  **mat**=he  is 
desd— the  king  Is  dead — are  conclusive 
pioof  of  the  Persian  origin  of  the  game 
to  far  as  its  introduction  into  Western 
countries  is   concerned* 


Interesting,  however,  as  the  philology 
of  chess  may  be,  the  history  of  the 
game  itself,  and  of  the  ditferent  pieces 
of  which  it  is  composed,  ]a  of  stUl 
greater  interest,  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  con- 
temporary constitutional  and  military 
history  which  is  thus  afforded. 

Up  to.  about  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  by  far  the  largest  i>art 
of  the  population  of  India  adhered  to 
the  Buddhist  religion.  The  rec^it 
event  of  the  finding  of  the  crystal  cas- 
ket, containing  certain  bones  of 
Gautama  the  Buddha,  in  the  Peshawur 
district,  incidentally  emphasizes  this 
fact;  an  event  of  considerable  historical 
importance,  which  may  have  been 
passed  unnoticed,  except  by  those  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  recent  arch- 
8M>logical  discoveries  in  India. 

The  ancient  Buddhist  faith  positively 
forbade  the  shedding  of  blood;  and,  in- 
deed, predicted  a  far  severer  punish- 
ment in  the  world  to  come  to  the 
soldier  than  to  the  murderer.  The  an- 
cient Pundits  reasoned  that  a  mur- 
derer, generally,  would  only  slay  un- 
der tbe  impulse  of  the  moment  or  un- 
der some  sudden  provocation;  but  that 
the  soldier  went  out  to  battle  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  slaying:  he  killed  in 
cold  blood — and  was  guilty  of  the 
greater  crime  in  consequence. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  cravings 
of  human  nature  for  strife— that  bump 
of  pugnacity  which  is  marked  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  the  cranium 
of  every  member  of  the  human  race — 
was  not  overlooked;  and  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  origin  of  chess,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  exact  origin  is 
quite  unknown,  the  most  plausible  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  ancient  Buddhist 
priests  invented  the  game  of  chess,  so 
that  the  natural  fighting  instinct  of 
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mankind  might  find  an  outlet  without 
transgressing  the  Buddhistic  command- 
ment, which  prohibited  fighting. 

In  the  light  of  the  early  history  of 
India,  which,  in  the  main,  is  one  long 
procession  of  invasion,  rapine  and  mur- 
der, this  theory  may  seem  fantastic; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Buddhist  priests  were  wont  to  shut 
Hiemselves  oH  completely  from  tlie 
world  in  some  secluded  spot  in  their 
endeavors  to  follow  the  rigid  teachings 
of  their  founder;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  finding  the  funda- 
mental fighting  instinct  of  humanity 
was  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to 
their  inner  strivings,  these  priests  at- 
tempted a  solution  of  the  problem  by 
the  invention  of  the  game  of  chess. 

In  attempting  to  unravel  the  history 
of  chess  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  climate  of  India  is  an  unfavor- 
able one  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  Old  manuscripts  seldom 
lasted  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
For  this  reason  copies  had  to  be  made 
in  order  that  the  ancient  writings 
might  be  preserved. 

Two  grave  sources  of  error  are  thus 
opened  out — ^inaccurate  copying  tn  the 
various  transcriptions,  and  interpola- 
tion by  the  scribe;  the  latter  person- 
age was  often  no  doubt  liimself  a 
young  Pundit,  who  would  be  naturally 
wishful  to  put  forward  his  own  views. 
These  reasons,  in  themselves,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  obscurity  of 
the  origin  of  the  game;  and  for  these 
same  reasons  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  origin  always  will  remain  hidden, 
even  from  the  most  learned  and  ener- 
getic worker  of  anj  subsequent  gear 
eration. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit  word 
"chatauranga"  is  used  to  mean  "chess** 
in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  extant  This 
is  an  additional  fact  going  to  show  the 
probable  Indian  origin  of  the  game. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  rely  on 


ancient  MSS.  the  ^me  has  always 
been  played  with  sixteen  pieces;  and 
although  the  movements  and  ev«i  the 
names  of  the  different  pieces  have  va- 
ried considerably  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  centuries — ^particulariy  atM>at 
the  fifteenth  century— yet  in  its  main 
essentials  the  game  as  now  played  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  long 
ago. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
original  chess  was  a  f6ur-handed 
game,  played  with  dice,  as  some  have 
supposed.  The  essence  of  the  game 
clearly  points  to  a  military  origin, 
where  chance  would  be  eliminated  and 
where  the  natural  sequoice  of  events, 
the  result  of  worldly  experience,  would 
produce  two  rather  than  four  battling 
hosts.  Apart  from  this,  the  confusion 
which  would  result  from  four  independ- 
ent sets  of  chessmen  playing  on  the 
same  chess-board  would  be  almost  in- 
extricable, while  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  names  of  the  pieces 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  the  movements  of  the  pieces 
in  the  earliest  days  of  chess  were  not 
the  same  as  they  are  now  would  not 
alter  this  conclusion.  Throughout  all 
time  these  moves  have  not  greatly  va- 
ried. 

The  chess-board  is  most  cwtainly  the 
same,  though  it  was  not  until  the  six- 
teenth century  or  thereabouts  tliat  tlie 
surface  was  chequered  black  and 
white. 

The  king,  the  most  important  piece 
on  the  board,  round  whom  the  whole 
game  centres,  was  said  to  be  subject  to 
capture;  but  under  these  conditions  the 
method  of  conducting  the  game  is  not 
quite  clear,  because  in  modem  chess 
the  capture  of  the  king  terminates  the 
game.  Possibly  all  pieces  and  pawns 
had  to  be  captured  before  the  game 
was  finally  won.  At  this  eariy  i>eriod 
the  king  could  make  three  moves  at  a 
time  in  any  direction,  and  in  addition 
could  make  a  knighf  s  move  in  order  to 
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liyoid  capture.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
most  iKywerfal  piece  on  the  board,  for 
at  tlie  same  p^od  of  history  the 
qveeB,  or  Wither  the  piece  whidb  cor- 
responded to  the  present  queen,  could 
only  move  one  square  at  a  time  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  Castling  is,  com- 
paratlr^y  speaking,  a  modem  innova- 
tion, and  serves  perhaps  to  exemplify 
tricklness  in  war.  It  replaced  the 
king's  knight's  move 

The  history  of  chess  appears  to  have 
followed  the  constitutional  history  of 
India  with  some  exactitude  as  regards 
the  dev^opment  and  powers  of  the  va- 
rious pieces.  The  word  '*queen,"  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer;  the  original  word  was 
*^rs,"  or  •^ars,"  which  means  a  "coun- 
cillor^ or  ''generalissimo"  of  the  male 


In  mai^  Indian  States — Nepaul  is  a 
good  example  at  the  present  moment — 
the  real  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  is  also,  in  tho  par- 
ticular instance  cited,  the  Oommander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  It  might  seem 
possible  that  as  the  real  power  slowly 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
monarch  hims^,  and  became  vested 
gradually  in  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Commander-in-Chief — a  poeithm  which, 
euriously  enough,  is  hereditary  in  some 
cases — the  game  of  chess  was  altered 
to  meet  these  altered  circumstances. 
Thus  the  king,  stripped  of  most  of  his 
offensive  power,  still  remains  the  most 
important  penion,  whose  capture  ter- 
minates the  game;  but  in  his  fighting 
capacity  he  no  longer  exists  on  the 
board,  the  whole  of  his  powers  being 
banded  over  to  his  chief  adviser. 

The  reason  why  the  ''firz"  should 
Ittve  developed  into  a  female  in 
modon  chess  is  ah  interesting  study 
hi  <M»nparative  history.  Certain  it  is 
tet  hi  no  country  in  the  world  do 
women  occupy  such  an  inferior  posi- 
tion In  every-day  life  as  in  India.  Th^ 
are  chUd-hearera  and  nothing  ^se.    It 


is  Impossible  to  think  that  this  change 
can  have  been  Indian  in  origin.  The 
most  feasible  explanation,  and  the  one 
which  will  bear  the  closest  examina- 
tion, is  the  following:  The  word 
"firz,"  or  "farz,**  became  corrupted  as 
the  game  spread  westwards,  and  be- 
came firzia,'^  or  "farsia."  Various 
similar  forms  are  to  be  found  in  me- 
diaeval MSS.  The  game  of  draughts  is 
also  very  old;  perhaps  the  Greek  v^o-otM 
are  the  direct  lineal  ancestors  of  the 
present  game.  The  game  of  draughts 
was  w^l  known  in  E)urope,  particularly 
in  France,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth caituries,  and  in  its  method  of 
play  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
game  as  at  present  played. 

The  French  word  for  a  draught 
is  a  *'dame."  In  common  BngUsh, 
however,  "draughtsman"  and  not 
"draughtswoman"  is  the  word  in  g^i- 
eral  use.  In  draughts,  when  a  "dame" 
reaches  the  eighth  square,  she  becomes 
a  queen  or  king.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  wh^Q  a  pawn  in  chess  reaches  the 
opponent's  side  of  the  board,  it  be- 
comes a  "farz,"  or  "farzia."  The  fem- 
ininity of  the  most  powerful  piece  on 
the  board  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  two  games  in 
this  particular.  Indeed,  old  MSS.  are 
extant  in  which  the  words  "regina"  and 
"ferzia"  are  used  indiscrimtnately, 
meaning  a  "queen."  This  fact  prac- 
tically confirms  the  curious  confusion 
of  origin.  It  may  be  that  the  in- 
tellectual coterie  of  some  bygone  age 
intended  a  delicate  compliment  to  a 
great  militant  queen  by  the  alteration 
to  the  sex  of  the  king's  chief  adviser 
in  the  great  militaiy  game  of  chess. 
Some  indeed  might  say  that,  at  the 
present  day,  such  a  compliment  would 
not  be  out  of  place— due,  however,  to 
the  ephemeral  glory  of  those  Amazons, 
the  Suffragettes.  Some  authorities 
have  it  that  the  queen  derived  her 
great  power  from  a  similar  analogy  to 
the  game  of  draughts. 
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But  the  history  of  the  other  pieces, 
except.  perhapH,  the  knights,  is  not  so 
clear.  The  two  knights  are  obvloasly 
the  horsemen  of  the  contending  hosts. 
Horses  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
Bast  Bnt  the  meaning  of  the  **two 
hops  and  a  Jump'*  move  by  which  these 
mounted  warriors  career  over  the  board 
is  obscure.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that,  after  the  castle  and  the  bishop 
had  been  assigned  their  moves  (in  the 
early  days  these  two  pieces  could  (mly 
move  two  steps  at  a  time  either 
straight  up  and  down  the  board  or  di- 
agonally across  it),  which  have  been 
of  the  same  type  throughout  all  the 
successive  centuries,  some  different 
move  had  to  be  found  for  these  horse- 
men. As  a  result  the  fertile  bratn  of 
the  Inventor  conceived  the  strange 
move  which  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
so  many  beginners.  The  fact  that  in 
the  earliest  days  neither  queen,  bishop, 
nor  castle  could  sweep  the  board  In 
the  same  manner  as  thc^  do  at  present 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  search  for 
the  origin  of  the  quaint  knight's  move. 

The  pawn  is  the  common  foot-sol- 
dier; as  first  arranged,  a  pawn  could 
only  make  one  move  at  a  time,  straight 
forward,  even  for  his  first  move.  The 
reason  for  the  double  step  which  a 
pawn  can  make  at  will  when  moving 
from  off  his  own  square  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the.  game  was 
thus  opened  up  more  quickly.  The 
word  "pawn"  is  identical  with  the 
common  Hindustani  '*]peoia"  or  private 
policeman. 

The  bishop  is  a  most  interesting 
piece.  The  Arabic  word  which  repre- 
sents a  "bishop"  Is  "Alfil"-^therwise 
Aleph-hind,  the  Indian  ox.  But  the 
Arabic  alphabet  lacks  the  letter  "p." 
As  a  consequence  the  Persian  word 
•*pil"=an  elephant,  becune  "Alfil,"  or 
"fir*  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in 
Arabic. 

Elephants  are  to  be  found  all  over 
India,  and  undoubtedly  formed  a  part 


of  the  fighting  line  in  battie,  as  Cartha- 
ginian history  clearly  IndicatMi.  Al80 
elephants  do  take  the  place  of  l>ish- 
ops  in  some  Indian  sets  of  chessmeiu 
and  the  writer  has  himself  plajed  with 
such  a  set 

Oxen  have  never,  pfobab^,  ftnmd  a 
place  in  tiie  line  of  battie,  though  they 
would  be  common  enough  in  the  com- 
missariat department  of  the  armies  of 
old.  If  the  Hindustani  word  "Aleph- 
hind"  is  to  be  accepted  as  only  mean- 
ing an  "ox,"  a  difilculty  arises  aa  to 
the  Indian  origin  of  the  piece  as  well  as 
of  the  game  Itself.  The  word  may 
have  meant  any  large  beasts  and  pos- 
sibly bore  a  special  significance  when 
used  In  connection  witii  tlie  game  of 
chess.  The  el^hant  origin  certainJ^y 
appears  the  most  probable.  Bi8lKq[)s 
could  only  make  two  steps  at  a  time 
along  their  diagonals,  but,  like  the 
knight  could  Jump  over  the  interven- 
ing piece.  The  curious  result  fol- 
lowed that  two  opposing  bishops  of 
like  color  moving  on  the  same  diag- 
onal could  never  attack  one  another. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  such  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
movements  of  the  king,  queen,  bishopt 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  pieces,  except  the 
knight,  were  adopted,  as  exemplified 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  game. 

The  bishops  may  be  of  French  ori- 
gin. In  the  early  days  the  fighting 
bishops,  crusaders  and  other  fighting 
religious  devotees,  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  any  armj, 
and  doubtless  were  incorporated  in  the 
game  of  war,  when  elephants  were  no 
longer  used  in  battie;  and  possibly  as 
a  compliment  to  the  fighting  prowess 
of  the  ancient  religious  fighting  orders. 

The  rook  or  castie  is  a  very  doubtful 
quantity.  The  earliest  parchments 
refer  to  this  piece  as  a  "rukh,"  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  a  "knight  com- 
mander"— a  superior  kind  of  person  to 
the  ordinary  knight — but  as  the  bal- 
ance of  iNrobability  indicates  an  Indian 
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oilgte  for  both  the  game  itself  and  the 
JDCB,  this  deflvatioii  should  be  re- 
cdYed  with  some  eauthMi. 

If  aactont  history  can  be  taken  as  a 
•Griterkm— which  certainly  appears  a 
jastmable  «oiizee— the  rook  might  have 
ilBi— latud  from  the  war  chariot 
ISUb  deduction  is  straigthened  by  the 
writer's  experience  in  Rangoon,  related 
bdow.  Chariots  were  quite  nsoal  as 
weapons  of  warfare  in  all  countries  of 
die  worid,  and  although  they  died  out 
before  the  power  of  Rome  reached  its 
lenithi  yet  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  would  not  be  such  farora- 
Me  countries  for  the  use  of  a 
▼ehicle  of  this  description  in  war- 
fare as  the  flat  plains  of  In- 
dia. A  Teiy  long  period  is  thus  left — 
much  longer  than  in  the  oioe  of  all  the 
other  pieces— iiar  liie  mction  of  conf  us- 
tig  iMiMBOss  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
eUtaequent  inquiries  in  their  historical 
research.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  manuscripts  alludes  to  the 
four  great  divisions  of  a  fighting  army 
as  horse,  foot,  elephants  and  chariots; 
and,  additionally,  the  Sanscrit  word 
for  a  chariot  is  "ratha.''  Thus  the 
ft>ur  great  elements  in  chess — ^knights, 
pawns,  bishops  and  castles — ^would 
'OorrespoDd  to  these  four  ancient  types. 
Possibly  ''ratha''  and  "rukh''  are  allied. 

The  moTe  of  the  castle,  which  has 
been  the  same  throughout  all  histoid, 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  An- 
cient chariots  had  no  traces;  the  horses 
were  only  attached  to  the  central  pole. 
As  a  consequence  there  must  have  be^i 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  wheeling 
tbem,  especiaUy^in  the  mad  excitement 
of  battle,  when  the  animals  would  be 
more  dUBcult  to  control  May  it  not 
be  that  the  straightforward  motion  of 
the  chariot  ia  reflected  in  the  direct 
motton  of  the  castle  of  the  present  day 
in  its  solid  swoop  up  and  down  or 
across  the  board? 

Perhaps  the  modem  castellated  form 
^  also  derired  from  the  French,   a 


change  rendered  desirable  to  suit  the 
Altered  conditions  of  warfare.  It  is  a 
pity,  howeyer,  that  in  the  military 
game  of  chess,  where  every  piece  po5(- 
sesses  both  an  offensive  and  defensive 
power,  due  to  the  particular  moves  as- 
signed to  each,  a  stationary  object, 
such  as  a  castle,  should  have  formed 
the  image  upon  which  to  model  the 
original  "rulik*'  or  the  still  earlier  char- 
lot  An  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  should 
both  rook  and  knight  be  represented  as 
horsemen  on  the  same  board.  It 
would  be  dlfllcnlt  to  differentiate  one 
from  the  other;  but  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  a  still  greater  pit;y  that  the 
chariot  form  did  not  re-appear  in  sub- 
stitute so  as  to  preserve  the  ancient 
origin  of  the  game. 

Some  authorities  have  it  that  the 
rook  or  castle  of  to-day  is  the  el^hant 
of  the  chatauranga  of  long  ago;  and 
that  the  castellated  form  is  d^e  to  the 
howdah,  adorning  the  elephant's  back, 
the  elephant  itself  having  disappeared. 
Against  this,  however,  the  etymology 
of  the  word  rook  must  be  set,  which  ]a 
undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of  the  San- 
scrit Ratha  =  chariot. 

A  short  time  ago  the  writ^  had  a 
curious  experience  iu  one  of  the  by- 
streets of  Rangoon,  which,  so  far  as  it 
wenty  confirmed  the  "chariot"  theory  of 
the  castle.  Quite  by  chance  be 
stopped  before  a  native  shop  and,  to 
his  surprise,  saw  a  dozen  men — all  na- 
tives, but  of  every  nationalit;y-~seated 
round  a  chess-board.  Out  of  curiosity 
he  stepped  within,  and  was  promptly 
made  most  welcome — an  unusual  expe- 
rience after  the  bazaars  of  India.  He 
sat  down  and  watched  the  game  in 
progress  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was 
the  chessmen  themselves  which  at- 
tracted his  attention  particularly. 

Made  of  ivory  and  teak,  these  old  men 
were  battered  and  broken  almost  be- 
yond belief,  but  the  original  form  could 
still  be  distinguished  In  spite  of  great 
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dlBfigDrement  The  bisliops  were  quite 
obvioasly  elephants;  but  the  knights, 
king  and  qneen  luid  nothing  remark- 
able abbot  them.  It  was  the  castles 
which  strack  the  eye  at  once.  Thety 
appeared  like  a  small  three-sided  box 
with  sloping  (AAea,  mounted  on  stands 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  *'box" 
structure  itself.  The  fourth  side,  &t 
the  box  wais  non-existent  altogether; 
but  the  chariot  form  was  suggested  by 
tliis  appearance. 

So  battered  and  brokoi  were  they 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  posi- 

Thtt  OontemporaiT  EeTlew. 


tiv^y  sure^  and  in  svch  ctocimistiliioes 
no  close  examination  <tf  the  pieces 
could  be  made 

Most  unfortunately  no  fiirtifer  <M[)por- 
tnnity  presented  itself  to  examine  thte 
ancient  set  of  men,  which  was  a  BMtt- 
ter  of  great  regret  to  the  writer. 

The  aeroiHane  and  msi^hlne  goa  of 
the  future  may,  some  time,  repisce  the 
bishop  and  rook  of  to-dAy;  but  the  past 
history  of  this  most  deUghtfol  of  «U 
games,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost  In-^e- 
mists  ot  time 
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Ton  would  have  thought  that  noth- 
ing could  liave  put  str^igth  enough 
Into  the  Widow's  poor  old  limbs  to 
rise  from  her  sick-bed  and  start  otf 
once  again  on  the  ''terrible  long  road" 
for  home.  Yet  with  the  hope  of  home 
came  the  strength  to  try  to  reach  it 

In  vain  Charlie  protested  against 
the  proposed  journey,  using  every  argu- 
ment he  knew  to  make  his  mother  stay 
with  him.  Sher  would  only  make  one 
r^ly:  "I*m  wanting  home,  Charlie;  I 
cannot  be  staying,  I  wouldn't  be  rest- 
ing in  the  strange  earth."  It  seemed 
natural  enough  to  Charlie,  after  ail- 
too  well  he  understood  her  feeling, 
though  he  tried  to  argue  it  down.  A 
little  desolate  graveyard  stood  on  a  bit 
of  rising  ground  half-way  to  Cypress 
Creek.  Wooden  crosses  marked  the 
graves  in  this  stoneless  land  for  a  few 
years'  time;  then  they  f^  to  pieces  and 
were  never  replaced.  Many  a  time 
had  Charlie  shuddered  as  be  passed 
the  place,  fearing  some  day  to  be  laid 
in  that  alien  earth,  under  the  blinding 
sun,  in  a  forgotten  grave.  The  Celtic 
strain  of  Ineradicable  superstition  was 
strong  within  him;  like  his  mother,  he 


feared  he  could  not  rest  there — that 
his  uneasy  ghost  would  somehow 
have  to  recross  the  ocean  to  '^alk**  for- 
ever round  the  dear  home  of  his  child- 
hood. "I  won't  be  hindering  you, 
mother,"  he  said  at  last  **Maybe- 
you're  right" 

Charlie's  wife  was  palpably  de- 
lighted to  be  getting  rid  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  though  in  her  husband's  pres- 
ence she  begged  her  to  make  a  longer- 
stay.  But  the  Widow  was  all  impa- 
tience to  be  off.  She  seemed  filled 
with  a  feverish  strength,  and  declared 
herself  quite  ready  to  start  whenever - 
Hector  was  willing  to  do  so. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the 
poor  lad  saw  that  there  was  no  escape- 
from  the  path  of  renunciation,  and  real- 
ized what  it  meant  for  him. 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  or  thereabouts, 
he  would  be  back  again  on  the  Island, 
with  only  the  croft  to  work,  the  cow 
to  herd,  and  with  the  long  idle  winter 
opening  out  before  him  with  its  dis- 
maying vista  of  emptiness.  All  one* 
night  Hector  lay  awake  in  an  agoiQr 
of  despair.  At  one  moment  he  thought 
of  begging  Chariie  to  take  his  mother 
home,  and  let  him  stay  to  work  tiie- 
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plice  te  hlB  absenet.  But  he  quickly 
retUzea  that  a  trayelBtii:  companion 
was  Qot  all  that  the  Widow  needed;  she 
could  nerer  be  left  alone  in  her  old  mge 
with  no  one  to  woilc  the  croft  or  look 
Bttet  her,  and  Cfharlle  conld  not  stay 
with  h^  always.  Then  anoth^  pos- 
sible loophole  of  escape  suggested  it- 
self: would  there  be  enough  of  money 
to  take  them  home  again?  The  fifty 
poondir  had  dwindled  down  amazingly. 
But  this  hope  was  quickly  extin- 
guished. 

'*I1I  be  paying  for  anything  extra. 
Hector,'*  Charlie  said.  **And,  mind, 
you  most  take  her  home  comfortably 
^-she's  not  fit  for  nrach  now." 

Hector  felt  ashamed  to  feel  his  own 
disappointment  at^  these  words.  Bvery 
di^  that  their  departure  was  put  o£F 
the  Widow  became  more  impatient;  she 
was  like  a  child  clamoring  for  some- 
thing. 

''When  will  you  be  starting.  Hec- 
tor?" she  would  say  each  morning;  and 
always  there  woidd  be  some  un- 
thoughtrof  preparation  to  be  made.  .  .  . 

Charlie,  of  course,  proposed  to  write 
to  the  mythical  Mrs.  MacDonald  who 
had  so  miaccountably  failed  to  meet 
them  on  their  arrival  in  New  York;  but 
Hector,  with  a  bright  blush  that  was 
Inexplicable  to  his  "Nation,  said  they 
would  pretet  to  be  met  there  this  tipie 
by  Birs.  Koster:  he  would  write  himself 
about  it,  he  added. 

This  caused  a  week's  delay;  then  a 
Bote^  written  cm  pink  paper,  arrlyed  to 
Hector  <me  morning.  It  seemed  to 
please  him  mightily,  though  he  only 
said  in  an  off-hand  manner  that  Mrs. 
Koster  would  be  kind  enough  to  put 
tliem  up  for  a  few  nights  before  they 
■ailed. 

This  matter  being  arranged,  there 
remained  bo  other  pretext  for  delay,  so 
the  17th  October  was  settled  for  the 
homeward  start  On  the  last  evening 
Hector  left  the  THdow  sitting  with 
Ohptte^  and  went  out  alone  into  the 


warm  autumn  night  He  sauntered 
along  the  fields  to  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing and  sat  on  the  fence  to  rest  The 
frogs  were  chainting  in  the  swamps 
with  their  curious  solenm  note,  'and 
away  across  the  clearing  in  one  of  the 
negro  cabins  someone  thrummed  on  a 
little  stringed  Instrument  Then  the 
soft  negro  voices  began  to  sii^  in  cho- 
rus. Hector  knew  by  this  time  the 
pensive  old  words  that  they  were  sing- 
ing; but  to-night  they  seemed  to  bear 
another  meaning  to  him: 

Swing  low,  swing  low,  sweet  char-1-ot, 
Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home. 

He  rose  impatiently  and  walked 
away;  but  the  plaintive  chorus  of  the 
hymn  carried  far  in  the  quiet  night — 
he  could  not  escape  from  it  The  ne- 
groes were  singing  it  ovtf  and  over 
again: 

Oomin'  for  to  carry  me  home. 

Charlie  came  as  far  as  Memphis  with 
them,  and  there  bade  them  good-bye. 
He  tried  hard  not  to  let  it  be  a  sad 
farewell,  because,  said  he,  perhaps  he 
might  be  coming  across  the  water 
himself  next  year.  What  would  his 
mother  say  to  that? 

The^  kept  holding  on  to  this  hope  all 
the  way  to  Memphis,  speaking  of  it  as 
almost  a  settled  thing,  even  planning^ 
how  the  Widow  was  to  drive  down  to 
Balneish  in  the  Mathesons'  cart  to  meet 
him  on  that  blessed  day  when  he 
should  return  to  the  Island.  But  when 
the  moment  for  parting  came,  Hope 
dwindled  down  into  a  mere  phantom; 
and  Separation  and  Distance,  Age  and 
Death,  took  on  shapes  of  horrible  actu- 
ality. Would  they  ever  reaUy  meet 
again  face  to  face?  It  seemed  un- 
likely; she  so  old,  he  so  bound  to  his 
new  home  by  a  hundred  ties. 

When  the  bitter  moment  had  come 
and  gone — when  she  had  looked  her 
last  at  Charlie  and  givai  him  hBt 
blessing — the  Widow,  to  Hector's  sur- 
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prise*  seemed  wonderfully  sustained  by 
something.  He  discovered  a  few  mln* 
utfls  later  what  it  was.  "Charlie  wiU 
nwrer  hare  heard  from  me,  Hector,  that 
tte  wife  did  not  make  me  welcome," 
she  said  proudly  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

As  yon  may  have  seen  a  tired  hoiae 
sudden^  mend  its  pace  when  turned  in 
the  direction  of  home,  so  the  Widow 
search  noted  now  the  leagues  of  land 
and  sea  that  liad  still  to  be  gone  over, 
for  was  not  every  hour  bringring  her 
nearer  home? 

She  fared  better  on  this  journey  than 
on  her  first,  for  had  not  Charlie  in- 
sisted that  she  should  travel  in  a  sleep- 
ing-car like  any  lady?  So  the  long 
night  was  passed  in  slumber,  and  the 
next  day  though  wearisome  was  com- 
fortaMe;  and  then,  lo,  they  were  in 
New  York  again,  being  greeted  by 
Mrs.  Koster  and  Cassie!  It  was  Hec- 
tor, however,  who  managed  everything 
tMi  4iBie;  or  rather,  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent Hector  ftrom  tte  one  who  iMd 
arrived  in  New  York  six  months  be- 
fora  The  change  did  not  escape  Mrs. 
Hester's  eye. 

"My!  ain't  he  smartened  up?"  she 
said  admiringly.  **W^,  I'll  say  this 
for  the  States,  if  there's  one  thing  they 
can  do  it's  to  make  men  look  alive." 

Cassie,  too,  was  watching  her  High- 
land Nobleman  with  lU-concealed  admi- 
ration; noting  his  added  inches,  as  well 
as  his  added  alertness  of  speech  and 
manner,  and  his  look  of  being  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  But,  with  all 
this  Hector  could  not  be  said  to  be 
looking  happy;  he  was  very  silent,  and 
scarcely  brightened  up  even  under  the 
sunshine  of  Cassie's  smiles. 

*'I  know  what  it  is,"  Mrs.  Koster 
told  her  husband,  when  their  guests 
were  disposed  of  for  the  night;  "I  know 
what  it  is — he  don't  want  to  go  home, 
poor  lad,  that's  what  it  is;  and  no  won- 
der either — ^just  stepping  into  his  grave 
before  the  time,  I  call  it." 


Koster  agreed  with  her  most  heart- 
ily: "A  real  smart  man  we'd  make 
of  him  here;  pity  he  can't  stay  this 
side." 

But  Hector,  with  the  dignity  aad  re- 
serve which  characterizes  the  Higliland 
nature,  asked  no  i^ty  from  anyone. 
Whenever  the  KostMs  tried  to  find  oot 
what  he  feit  about  geiiiff  haaas*  he.alint 
up  like  a  trap. 

"I'm  hoping  to  come  back  some 
day,"  was  all  they  got  him  to  admit. 
Neither  would  he  d^ay  their  sailing 
any  longer  than  could  possibly  be 
helped. 

"Mother's  wishing  to  get  liome,**  he 
said.      "It's  not  for  me  to  put  tf  off." 

In  vain  Cassie  tried  her  most  seduc- 
tive wiles:  Hector. would  not  be  be- 
guiled. Only  on  the  night  bef(»e  tbey 
were  to  sail  for  Scotland  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  beg  Cassie  to  write  to 
him. 

'The  winter's  terrible  long  on  the 
Island,"  burst  from  his  rriiifitant  Upa. 
'^Iiiiilhhi  ianir  and  dnn.** 

"Oh,  I'll  send  you  a  picture  post-card 
now  and  again,"  Cassie  said  gaily; 
"and  if  you  could  Just  kindly  send  me 
the  same,  it  would  be  nice — I'd  add 
them  to  my  collection." 

"I'll  remember,"  Hector  assured  her. 

,  The  sea  was  like  a  mill-pond  all  the 
way  across.  Even  the  Widow  could 
not  feel  uncomfortable,  and  used  to 
walk  dalty  up  and  down  the  decks  on 
her  grandson's  arm,  while  every  day 
her  face  looked  happier  and  her  st^ 
grew  stronger.  Her  talk  was  all  of 
home. 

"Och,  Hector!  how  will  we  be  find- 
ing the  cow?  I'm  thinking  she'll  be 
glad  to  be  back  to  the  old  byrei  And 
will  the  hens  be  knowing  me  again?  I 
wonder  is  Chuckle,  that  had  the 
broken  leg,  still  going?  She  was  a 
fine  bird" — and  so  on  and  so  on.  Hec- 
tor then  told  her  that  by  Mrs.  Koster's 
suggestion  he  meant  to  take  her  to  see 
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ifl  fly^^octor  in  Glasgow.  "It's  not 
bllDd  sKie  is,  if  s  only  spectacles  she's 
needing;**  Mrs.  Koster  had  said.  Tlis 
Widow  would  not  believe  this;  she 
had  tried  on  John  Matheson's  specta- 
cles two  years  past,  and  didn't  they 
Jast  make  the  sight  worse?  Oh  no!  it 
was  the  old  eyes  were  gone  these  ten 
yean  and  more.  However,  it  made 
an  exctfent  subject  of  conversation, 
iM  Hector  was  glad  to  have  it.  He 
had  ^Mae  difflcnlty  In  persaading  his 
grandmotfciir  to  consent  to  the  extn^ 
dayls  delay  it  wiuld  entail;  she  was 
coasting  the  hours  sow  till  they  could 
reach  the  Island — ^if  she  could  teve  en- 
tered en  aiuch  a  calculation  she  iiiwad 
have  counted  the  minutes  also. 

80  the  ocean  was  crossed  again;  the 
low  green  shores  of  Ireland  came  in 
^ht,  and  home  was  nearly  reached 
at  last  The  Widow  wept  with  Joy  as 
the  ship  came  into  the  dock. 

Is  it  true.  Hector,  or  is  it  dreaming 
I  am?**  she  cried. 

But  Uncle  Neil's  hearty  greeting  had 
nothing  dream-like  about  it  certainly: 

•13o  yer  back  already  to  auld  Scot- 
land! Ye>e  no'  made  a  long  stay. 
Welcome  hame  to  ye  baith — ^there's  nae 
place  like  hame,  the  song  sayst" 

Alas!  Hector  could  have  cursed  the 
soog/or  its  falsity  to  his  own  case;  but 
he  tried  to  affect  good-humor  and  to 
join  in  the  Jocularities  of  his  relative 
~4ie  was  not  going  to  be  a  kill-Joy,  and 
above  everything  he  refused  to  be  irtt- 
M. 

AH  the  next  day  he  went  about 
cheerfully,  and  no  one  guessed  at  the 
fox  that  was  gnawing  his  vitals. 

The  Widow,  with  many  protesta- 
tions, was  taken  to  the  eye-doctor  in 
the  afternoon.  Hector  stood  beside 
her  as  the  spectacles  were  one  by  one 
placed  upon  her  nose.  Bach  time  she 
would  shake  her  head  and  groan,  and 
exclaim  that  it  was  blind  she  was, 
what  was  the  gentleman  troubling  with 
her  fbr?    But  all  at  once  she  gave  a 


cry  of  Joy  and  h^d  out  her  hands  to 
her  grandson. 

''Och,  Hector,  I'm  seefaig  jfm  aa  dear 
as  the  day!"  she  cried.  "And  you're 
grown  to  be  a  man  altogetherT  It 
was  a  wonderful  moment  indeed,  and 
Hector  laughed  with  pleasure  to  see 
her  gasing  round  and  round  the  room 
in  the  sudden  possessioo  of  her  sight 
again.  This  miracle  of  healing  came 
as  a  boon  to  Hector,  for  the  Widow 
was  so  full  of  her  recovered  vision  all 
the  evening  that  she  could  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  else,  and  her  garrulity 
made  his  silence  less  noticed.  Next 
morning  they  were  to  start  again  for 
the  Island,  and  Hector  was  as  impa- 
tient now  as  his  grandmother— on  the 
sound  principle  that  if  one  has  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  do  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better. 

"Yer  a  wee  thing  glum,  HeciH;'**  Un- 
cle Neil  said  Jocosely.  "Ye've  maybe 
left  yer  hairt  in  Ameriky." 

"Maybe,"  Hector  retorted  laconically, 
with  no  answering  smile. 

A  day  and  a  night — and  the  next 
day  as  evening  fell  the  steamer  came 
in  to  the  quay  at  Balneish. 

They  were  almost  the  only  passen- 
gers, for  the  tourist  season  was  over. 
The  little  quay  was  empty,  except  for 
a  cart  and  a  man  with  it  In  the  dusk 
a  light  or  two  twinkled  in  the  windows 
at  Balneish.  Bveiythlng  was  very 
stilL 

"There's  John  Matheeon,  mother, 
with  the  cart!"  Hector  cried;  "he  will 
have  come  for  you  and  the  box." 

The  Widow  gazed  through  the  grand 
new  spectacles  at  the  well-known  out- 
lines of  the  Island,  pointing  out  each 
house  and  naming  its  owner — ^if  the 
light  had  not  failed  she  could  have 
named  each  horse  and  cow,  I  believe. 
Hector  sprang  down  the  gangway 
and  held  out  hlB  hand  to  help  her 
across  it;  a  moment  more  and  she 
stood  again  on  the  dear  shores  of  home 
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— shaken  with  excitement,  and  worn 
with  the  fatigues  of  her  long  Jonm^- 
•iag,  hut  oh,  at  home  once  more!  ' 
*  The  kindly  dusk  hid  her  tears — her 
foolish  tears  of  Joy — as  the  cart  rum- 
bled along  the  stcmy  road  to  the  croft 
.  .  .  and  John  Matheson  in  the 
meantime  was  pouring  out  microscopic 
bits  of  so-called  news  to  Hector — all 
that  had  happoied  at  Balneish  in  the 
six  months  since  they  had  left  the 
Island:  Rob  MacLeod's  cow  had 
choked  on  a  turnip  in  the  summer;  and 
Hamish  MacLeod,  he  was  bad  with 
the  asthma,  but  his  daughter  Jessie, 
she  that's  in  Glasgow,  was  after  send- 
ing him  a  bottle  to  take— oh,  it  was 
grand  stuff,  and  helped  him  at  times. 
There  had  been  good  crops;  yes,  just 
fairish  good  of  the  hay;  there  was  a 
boat  got  washed  away  from  the  pier  in 
September,  and  John  Farquharson's 
horse  had  gone  lame  in  the  right  knee. 
.  .  .  Hector  listened  and  responded 
to  it  all,  feeing  exactly  as  if  he  had 
wakened  from  a  dream  of  extraordi- 
nary vividness.  Was  it  true  that  they 
had  ever  crossed  the  sea  and  seen 
Charlie?  .  .  .  All  manner  of  funny 
scenes  crowded  into  his  memory,  and 
here  was  Matheson  droning  away 
about  a  horse  with  a  lame  1^,  and  a 
cow  that  had  choked  on  a  turnip! 

The  cart  stopped:  thety  had  reached 
the  path  up  to  the  cottage.  It  was 
dark  now,  and  Hector  had  to  help  the 
Widow  up  the  rough  bit  of  ground — 
she  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen  if 
his  arm  had  not  held  her  up. 

**Och,  Hector!  it's  old  and  useless  I 
am,"  she  said. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  door-key 
had  been  all  this  time  in  the  Widow's 
pocket,  the  Mathesons  had  effected  an 
entrance  to  the  cottage  somehow,  and 
sorted  it  up  for  the  return  of  its  own- 
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era.  A  big  peat-fire  burned  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  table  stood  spread  hy  the 
•fire.  All  this  they  saw  through  the 
window,  and  then,  producing  the  kcjy, 
they  solemnly  turned  it  in  the  mstgr 
lock  and  stepped  across  the  threshold- 
("God  forgive  me,"  Hector  thought;  "I 
was  never  meaning  her  to  comebadL!"> 

Surely  that  moment  of  home-coming 
compensated  the  Widow  for  many  a 
weary  hour.  She  sank  down  on  the 
old,  hard,  uncomfortable  wooden  chair 
in  the.  chimney-comer,,  and  gazed  hun- 
grily round  and  round  the  little  room 
as  if  she  could  never  have  enough  of 
It 

Hector,  with  one  tremendous  effort 
pushed  away  his  thoughts  of  the  past 
and  turned  his  energies  to  the  present 

"I'll  not  be  taking  you  across  the 
water  again,  mother,  I'm  thinking,"  be 
said  with  a  laufi^  as  he  lifted  the  big 
black  kettle  on  to  the  fire  to  bolt  He 
drew  the  table  up  beside  his  grand- 
mother's chair  and  laid  away  her  shawl 
for  her  as  gently  as  a  daughter  ndght 
have  done  it 

No  voice  was  there  to  whisper  com- 
fort to  Hector  at  that  moment:  he  bad 
never  heard  of  Carlyle  or  his  Gospel; 
but  none  the  less  he  arrived  in  some 
obscure  way  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  stem  old  philosopher,  **netejor  no- 
where toas  his  America**  for  the  present 

Charlie  came  across  the  water  next 
year  and  saw  his  mother  again  as  he 
had  promised  to  do,  and  some  two 
years  later  the  Widow  went  on  another 
Journey,  from  which  she  never  came 
back— crossed  an  uncharted  sea  and 
landed  on  the  shores  of  a  New  W<Hrld. 
Then  Hector,  wis^  grown,  sighed  as 
he  said  farewell  to  the  shieling  for 
ever  and  turned  his  face  towards  the: 
future. 

Bnd. 
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THE  SILENT  ONES. 


la  W€8t6m  Africa  life  Is  short, 
meatB  more  extraordinarily  quickly, 
and  the  years  are  very  fulL  Fifteen 
years  back  takes  one  to  prehistoric 
times.  In  those  days  a  trading  com- 
pany held  sway  over  a  great  block  of 
the  coontry.  Its  raison  dPHre  was  of 
course  the  earning  of  dividends;  bat 
besides  <!apital  it  possessed  also  a  char- 
ter, and  in  virtne  of  this  charter  it  ad- 
ministered, after  a  fashion,  snch  of  the 
Batlree  as  were  peaceable,  and  fonght 
the  troenlent  ones.  For  the  purposes 
Gt  this  latter  operation  the  company 
maintained  a  little  army  of  blacks,  re- 
cruited loeally.  The  men  were  armed ' 
with  rifles,  and  were  trained  and  led 
by  European  military  officers  whom 
the  company  hired  and  exported  to 
West  Africa.  The  force  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  did  excellent  work.  It 
was  kept  busy,  now  here,  now  there, 
up  and  down  the  country,  but  most  of 
Us  business  was  provided  by  the  va- 
rious secret  societies  with  which  West 
African  politics  are  undemdned. 

Of  these  secret  societies  that  of  "The 
Silent  Ones"  is  perhaps,  in  virtue  of 
its  membeiBlilp  and  alms,  the  most  for- 
midable. The  '^Society  of  the  Leop- 
ard** runs  it  close.  As  present  we 
are  concerned  with  the  ''Society  of  The 
aHent  Ones."  It  probably  numbers  its 
adheroits  by  millions.  Periodically 
large  parties  of  these  go  on  the  war- 
patli»  in  obedience,  apparently,  to  or- 
ders received — ^whence,  from  whom, 
it  is  Impossible  to  say.  These  excur- 
sions are  very  horrible  affairs — towns 
and  villages  are  looted  and  burned, 
people  are  murdered,  and  in  many 
cases  their  bodies  are  devoured  by  the 
assassins.  Blood-stained,  smoking  ruins 
and  wasted  farms  mark  the  path  of 
**nie  Silent  Ones."  They  always  move 
at  night,  entire  secrecy  shrouds  their 
Intentions,    and    they    never    speak. 


Hence  their  name.  l%e  terror  they 
exercise  over  other  natives  is  indescrib- 
able. News  that  "The  Silent  Ones" 
are  out  is  sufficient  to  depopulate  a 
whole  countryside.  Men,  wom^i,  and 
children  abandon  home  and  farm,  and 
rush  terror-stricken,  mad  with  fear,  to 
hide  in  the  friendly  bush.  Up-country 
trading  stations  are  usually  fortified 
and  the  traders  armed,  and  to  them 
the  wretched  fugitives  will  come  for 
protection.  As  a  rule  "The  Silent 
Ones"  fight  shy  of  such  places,  but 
there  have  been  cases  wherein  the 
trader  and  his  people  were  massacred, 
the  store  looted,  and  the  whole  place 
reduced  to  ashes. 

ToHlay  the  society  1b  not  what  it 
was.  In  more  than  one  bloody  en- 
counter its  members  learned  the  price 
exacted  by  the  white  man  from  them 
that  go  a-murdering  and  pillaging. 
Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  the  road  has 
proved  itself  a  great  factor  working  for 
peace  and  order.  The  country  is  be- 
ing rapidly  opened  up,  new  roads 
are  being  cut,  old  ones  are  being 
extended  daily,  and  the  reign  of 
"The  Silent  Ones"  is  passing  to  ite 
close. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  at  its  ze- 
nith. In  a  district  which  the  society 
only  occasionally  ravaged  there  estab- 
lished Itself  a  mission-station.  The 
per9onnel  of  the  Mission  consisted  of 
two  French  Fathers.  One,  Moulain, 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  an  Alsatian 
many  years  in  West  Africa,  who  spoke 
fiuently  several  of  the  native  lan- 
guages. Father  Ridout,  his  colleague, 
was  a  young  man  newly  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  quite  without  experience. 
The  house  they  lived  in  was  close 
alongside  a  big  native  town,  whence 
there  ran  a  trade  road  forty  miles  down 
to  the  great  river.  On  the  far  side  of 
the  river  stood  a  large  settlement  gar^ 
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risoned  by  a  coDsiderable  portion  of 
the  company's  anny.' 

The  Fathers  had  a  fine  farm,  and 
were  satisfied  that  their  presence  and 
efforts  were  appreciated  by  their  neigh- 
bors the  townspeople,  with  whom  their 
relations  were  most  friendly.  One 
afternoon  the  chief  of  the  town  pre- 
sented liimself  at  the  Biission.  The 
man  was  all  gone  to  pieces.  He 
gasi^ed  out  that  news  of  the  coming 
of  'The  Silent  Ones"  had  Just 
reached  him.  He  said  the^y  came  be- 
cause the  town  had  welcomed  and  en- 
tertained the  white  man.  Normally 
an  intelligent,  reasonable  fellow,  terror 
had  tamed  the  chief  into  a  gibbering, 
drivelling  incompetent.  He  was  too 
frightened  even  to  ran  away.  He 
prayed  the  Fathers  to  leave  at  once. 
There  might  yet  be  time,  he  said,  for 
them  to  reach  the  settlement  For  his 
own  part,  pwhaps,  if  '*The  Silent 
Ones"  found  the  white  men  gone  th^ 
would  content  themselves  with  looting 
and  destroying  the  Mission,  plus  a  fine 
from  the  town.  The  prospect  was  not 
a  bright  one,  but  if  the  Fathers  re- 
mained, then  would  murder  be  the  p<Hr- 
tion  of  all  infallibly.  And  the  poor 
miserable  vnretch  grovelled  and  sobbed 
in  his  agony  of  fear. 

Father  Moulain  comforted  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  sympathy  did  the 
man  no  good  at  all,  and  the  Father 
took  a  differ^it  line.  '*More  than  a 
year  I  have  lived  in  your  town,"  he 
said,  "and  you  do  not  know  me.  You 
think  I  fear.  Did  I  fear  when  I  came 
first  to  you?  You  were  not  then  my 
friend,  remember.  And  your  people 
would  not  help  me  at  all;  they  threat- 
ened me  and  tried  to  drive  me  away 
from  the  town.  Afterwards  it  was  dif- 
ferent But  at  the  beginning,  you 
know  how  close  I  was  to  death  at  your 
hands.  And  now  to-day  you  come  to 
tell  me  to  leave  my  house  and  run  away 
from  a  lot  of  bushmen  whom  I  have 
never  seen."  [In  West  Africa  the  term 


"bushman"  is  the  most  insoitlng  dMt 
can  be  applied  to  any  natiTe.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  languages  it  ncoms  to  be 
synonymous  with  "ape."]  **Mj  friend, 
you  mistake  me.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
run  away.  I  shall  stop  here.  And 
you,  go  back  to  your  house.  *Tlie  8S> 
lent  Ones'  shall  not  harm  yoo,  nor 
your  people  neither."  And  the  fiery 
little  Padre  turned  and  went  back  Into 
the  Mission. 

Men  turn  in  early  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  Fathers  had  been  asleep  some 
hours  when,  about  midnight,  a  "boy" 
rushed  into  Moulain*s  room  screaming. 
Evidently  the  chief  had  been  w^  In- 
formed. '*The  Silent  Ones"  iiad  ar- 
rived. The  "boy"  cowered  In  tlie 
comer,  groaning  and  gibbering,  quite 
beside  himself.  Moulain  slipped  Into 
his  long  white  cassock,  and  went  out 
into  the  moonlight  A  wonderful 
spectacle  met  his  eyes.  Between  the- 
mission-station  and  the  town  wall  was 
a  large  clear  space,  many  acres  In  ex- 
tent This  was  filled  with  a  great 
army  of  men  sitting  down.  One  can 
read  small  print  by  the  light  of  a  full 
moon,  and  the  little  thick-set  Alsatian 
could  see  that  the  naked  savages  be- 
fore him  were  armed,  and  that  maqy 
of  them  were  daubed  over  with  a 
white  pigment  Not  a  sound  aroee- 
from  the  vast  assembly.  Perfectly 
still,  utterly  silent,  infinitely  sinister, 
"The  Silent  Ones"  sat,  many  thousanda 
of  them.  And  the  little  lonely  white 
man,  black-bearded,  white  casso<^ed, 
standing  before  them  in  the  cool,  mel- 
low radiance,  felt  he  could  understand 
something  of  the  awe  they  might  In- 
spire in  meaner-fibred  men.  A  white- 
man,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  own  Indom- 
itable soul  there  was  nothing  of  fear, 
and  he  advanced  coolly  towards  his 
visitors.  Arrived  within  a  few  yards- 
of  the  front  rank  he  st<H>ped,  and  In 
their  own  language  courteously  saluted 
them.  No  man  answered  him.  He- 
continued — 
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"It  to  the  cnstom  here,  when  my 
ttiatds  c<Rne  to  eee  me,  that  they  send 
beforehand  to  tell  me.  Then  I  prepare 
food  for  them,  that  they  may  rest  and 
eat  after  th^  Jonmey.  Yon  did  not 
said  to  me  and  nothing  has  been  pre- 
pared»  hnt  I  have  told  my  'Ix^s/  and 
soon  they  will  bring  some  food  for  the 
great  ones  amongst  you."  No  response 
Crom  ^The  Silent  Ones."  The  Padre 
went  on — 

^'It  is  not  the  cnstom  for  honest  men 
to  c<Mne  unannoonced,  with  arms,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  to  see  their 
friend.  Bnt  yon,  no  doubt,  have  good 
reason.  What  is  it?"  And  he  paused, 
vainly,  for  reply. 

"Then,  since  you  won't  tell  me,  1*11 
tell  yon.  Ton  are  murderers.  You 
are  cowards.  Like  the  hysena  you 
skulk  in  the  shadows  by  day.  You 
fly  before  a  child  with  a  stick  in  the 
sunlight  You  are  no  men.  In  all  of 
you  there  is  not  so  much  pluck  as  in 
one  small  dog.  You  call  together  a 
great  band«  and  secretly  by  night  you 
crawl  about  in  the  bush  till  the  devil 
gives  you  courage  to  fall  upon  a  sleep- 
ing man.  Pah!  I  spit  upon  you."  And 
be  spat 

"You  have  come  to  murder  me.  I 
am  but  one,  unarmed.  You  are  many, 
and  in  yonr  hands  I  see  spears  and 
knives  and  axes.  It  is  night,  and  your 
father  the  devil  has  given  yop  all  the 
courage  you  can  hold,  apes  that  you 
are.  Come  then  and  kill  me.  You 
boshmoi!"    And  he  spat  again. 

With  a  gesture  of  contempt,  "You 
fear  to  touch  me,"  he  said.  "Why? 
See,  I  have  no  stick!  You  curs!  I 
called  you  hyeenas.  I  flattered  you! 
You  are  micef 

And  the  small  missionary  told  them 
off  in  this  strain  for  other  ten  minutes. 
He  was  of  an  eloquence,  this  Moulain! 
His  address  finished,  he  paused  for 
some  momenta  Still  from  "The  Si- 
lent Ones"  there  came  no  sign  nor 
sound. 


"Stand  up!"  he  thundered.  They 
started  to  their  feet  "There  Ib  the 
road  back  to  the  bush.  Follow  tt!" 
No  man  moved. 

"Follow  it!"  he  roared,  with  imperi- 
ous gesture  in  the  direction.  And  the 
mass,  moving  native  fashion,  in  single 
file,  slunk  off.  The  Padre  watched  the 
last  of  them  depart,  and  went  back  to 
the  Mission,  where,  after  a  search,  he 
discovered  Father  Ridout  hiding  un- 
der his  bed.  He  addressed  him 
shortly,  and  went  himself  back  again 
to  bed. 

Late  in  the  following  afternoon, 
dusty,  hot,  tired  beyond  expression, 
there  arrived  Captain  Jervis  with  a 
small  column  sent  up  in  all  haste  from 
the  settlement  The  soldiers  expected 
to  find  the  place  in  ruins,  and  Jervis 
thought  himself  the  victim  of  a  false 
alarm  when  the  Fathers  came  running 
out  of  the  Mission  to  greet  him.  They 
escorted  him  and  the  three  white  offi- 
cers with  liim  to  the  veranda,  gave 
to  each  a  chair  and  a  long  cool  drink, 
and  then  Father  Eidout  withdrew. 
Moulain  narrated  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  "and,"  he  ended,  '*when  you 
see  Father  Ridout  please  take  no  no- 
tice of  him.  Do  not  speak  to  him. 
For  one  week  he  is  a  'boy,'  he  will  take 
his  meals  with  the  *boys,'  and  he  is 
forbidden  to  speak  to  me  or  to  any 
white  man  during  that  time." 

"Come,  come,  now,"  said  Jervis. 
"That's  very  hard  on  the  little  man. 
Certainly  it  wasn't  very  brave  to  go 
and  hide  under  the  bed,  but  he's  very 
young,  he's  fresh  to  the  country,  and 
we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that 
it's  not  given  to  many  men  to  be 
plucky  at  2  A.M.  And  he  isn't  a  sol- 
dier anyway." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Moulain 
very  gravely.  "He  is  a  soldier,  much 
more  even  than  you  are." 

There  resulted  from  the  episode  four 
several  things.  First,  the  power  and 
prestige  of   "The   Silent  Ones"   were 
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for  ever  destroyed  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  went  raidinir  there 
never  again.  Second,  Jervls  and  his 
officers  subscribed  together  and  bought 
for  Father  Moulain  the  veiy  latest  pat- 
tern revolver,  with  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cartridges.  Third,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  company  at  home, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
nearly  the  meanest  upon  earth,  stirred 
by  Jervis's  report,  bought  a  very 
handsome  gold  watch,  paid  for  a  most 
eloquent  inscription  that  completely 
covered  the  back  of  it,  and  sent  it  out 
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with  orders  to  the  greatest*  of  their 
servants  that  he  was  to  make  a  spe- 
cial Joume^y  for  the  purpose  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Father  virith  all  possible 
ceremony.  Fourth,  and  last,  Fath^ 
Moulain  is  to-day  the  head  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  Mission  at  the  sdene  of 
bis  encounter  with  **The  Silent  Ones.*' 
He  says  that  there  are  only  three  use- 
less things  on  the  Mission — viz.,  him- 
self, the  revolver,  and  the  watch,  which 
took  a  dislike  to  West  Africa  soon 
after  reaching  him  and  has  never 
worked  from  that  day  to  this. 
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III.— **At  Dead  of  Ni«ht." 

The  stage  is  in  setnirdarkness  as  Dick 
Trayle  throws  open  the  window  from 
outside,  puts  his  knee  on  the  sill,  and 
fails  oarefuUy  into  the  drawing-room 
of  Bessie  HaU,  Be  is  dressed  in  a 
^knickerbocker  suit  with  arrows  on  it 
{such  as  can  always  be  borrowed  from  a 
friend),  and,  to  jud^  from  the  noises 
which  he  emits,  is  not  in  the  best  of 
training.  The  lights  go  on  suddenly; 
and  he  should  seize  this  moment  to 
stagger  to  the  door  and  turn  on  the 
switch.  This  done  he  sinks  into  the 
nearest  chair  and  closes  his  cues. 

If  he  has  been  dancing  very  late  the 
night  before  he  may  drop  into  a  peace- 
ful sleep;  in  which  case  the  play  ends 
here.       Otherwise,  no  sooner  are  his 
eyes  closed  than  he  opens  them  with  a 
sudden  start  and  looks  round  in  terror, 
Dick   (striking   the  keynote  at  once). 
No,  no!    Let  me  out — I  am  innocent! 
{Be  gives  a  gasp  of  relief  as  he  realities 
the  sUuatkm,)    Free!    It  is  true,  then! 
I  have  escaped!    I  dreamed  that  I  was 
back  in  prison  again!  {Be  shudders  and 
helps  Mmseif  to  a  large  whlsky-^Md^oda, 
which  he  swallows  at  a  gulp.)    That's 
better!      Now  I  feel  a  new  man — ^the 


man  I  was  three  years  ago.  Three 
years!  It  has  been  a  lifetime!  {Pathei- 
icaUy  to  the  audience,)  Where  is  MiUl- 
cent  now? 

[Be  faUs  into  a  reverie,  from  whid^ 

he  is  suddenly  wakened  by  a  noise 

outside.    Be  starts,  and  then  creeps 

rapidly  to  the  switch,  arriving  there 

at  the  moment  when  the  lights  go 

out.    Thence  he  goes  swiftly  behind 

the  window  curtain.    The  Hghts  go 

up  again  as  Jasper  Beeste  comes  in 

with  a  revolver  in  one  hand  and  « 

bull^s-^fe     lantern     of     apparently 

enormous  candle  pouw  in  the  other, 

Jasper  {in  immaculate  evening  dress), 

I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  so  I  slipped 

on  some  old  things  hurriedly  and  came 

down.    {FingeHng  his  perfectly-tied  tie.) 

But  there  seems  to  be  nobody  here. 

{Turns  round  suddenly  to  the  window,) 

Ha,  who's  there?  Hands  up,  blow  you — 

{Be  ought  to  swear  rather  badly  hert^ 

really) — hands  up,  or  I  fire! 

[The  stage  is  suddenly  pUmged  into 
darkness,  there  is  the  noise  of  a 
struggle,  and  the  lights  go  on  to  re- 
veal Jasp^  by  the  door  covering 
Dick  with  Ms  revoleer. 
Jasper,    Let's  have  a  little  light  on 
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yoa.    {Brutallu,)    Now  then,  my  man, 
what  have  yon  got  to  say  for  yourself? 
Ha!     An  escaped  convict,  eh? 
Dick  {to  himself  in  amazement),    Jas- 

Jasper,    So  yon  know  my  name? 

Dick  {in  the  tones  of  a  man  whose  whole 
Ufe  hoe  b00fi  bUffhted  by  the  machinations 
of  m  false  friend).  Yes,  Jasper  Beeste, 
I  know  yonr  name.  For  two  years  I 
have  said  It  to  myself  every  night, 
when  I  prayed  Heaven  that  I  should 
meet  yon  again. 

Jasper.  Again?  {Uneasily.)  We 
have  met  before? 

JHek  (afoHoU^).  We  have  met  before, 
Jasper  Beeste.  Since  then  I  have  lived 
a  lifetime  of  misery.  You  may  well 
fail  to  recognize  me. 

[Enter  Milllcent  Wilsdon— in  a  dress- 
tnfMfewny  with  her  hair  over  her 
Shoulders,  if  the  coimty  ioUl  stand  it. 

MiUioent  {to  Jasper).  I  couldn't  sleep 
— ^I  heard  a  noise — I — {suddenly  seeing 
ike  other)  Dick!    {She  trembles.) 

Diek.     MUUcent!    {He  trembles  too.) 

Jasper.    Trayle!    {So  does  he.) 

Dick  {tdtterli/).  You  shrink  from  me, 
Milllcent.  (With  strong  common  sense) 
What  is  an  escaped  convict  to  the 
beautiful  Miss  Wllsdon? 

MUUcent.  Dick — I — you — when  you 
were  sentenced 

Dick.  When  I  was  sentenced — the 
evidence  was  black  against  me,  I  ad- 
mit—I  wrote  and  released  you  from 
your  engapement.  You  are  married 
now? 
MilHcent  {throtring  herself  on  a  sofa). 

Ob,  Dick! 

Jasper  {recovering  himself).  Enough 
of  this.  Miss  Wllsdon  is  going  to 
marry  me  to-morrow. 

Dick.  To  many  poit!  {He  strides 
9icer  to  the  sofa  and  pulls  MUUcent  to 
Iter  feet.)  Milllcent,  look  me  in  the 
eyes!  Do  you  love  him?  {She  turns 
Qway.)  Say  "Yes"  and  I  will  go  back 
qnlet^  to  my  prison,  {She  raises  Tier 
eyes  to  his.)    Hal     I  thought  so!    You 
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don't  love  him.    Now  then  I  can  speak. 
Jasper       {adva^noing       threateningly). 
Yes,  to  your  friends  the  warders.    Mil- 
llcent, ring  the  bell. 

Dick  {wresting  the  revolver  from  his 
grasp).  Ha,  would  you?  Now  stand 
over  there  and  listen  to  me.  {He  ar* 
ranges  his  audience,  Milllcent  on  a  sofa 
on  the  right,  Jasper,  biting  f^  finger 
nails,  on  the  left.)  Three  years  ago 
Lady  Wilsdon's  diamond  necklace  was 
stolen.  My  flat  was  searched  and  the 
necklace  was  found  in  my  batbox.  Al- 
though I  protested  my  innocence  I  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years  penal  servitude,  followed  by 
fifteen  years  police  supervision. 

MUUcent  {raising  herself  on  the  sofa). 
Dick,  you  were  innocent — ^I  •  know  it. 
{She  flops  back  again.) 

Dick.    I     was.    But    how    could    I 
prove  it?    I  went  to  prison.       For  a 
year  black  despair  gnawed  at  my  heart. 
And  then  something  happened.       The 
prisoner  in  the  cell  next  to  mine  tried 
to  communicate  with  me  by  means  of 
taps.     We  soon  arranged  a  system  and 
held  conversations  together.      One  day 
he  told  me  of  a  robbery  in  which  he 
and  another  man  had  been  engaged— 
the  robbery  of  a  diamond  necklace. 
Jasper  {jauntUy).     Well? 
Diek  {sternly).    A  diamond  necklace, 
Jasper  Beeste,   which   the  other  man 
hid  in  the  batbox  of  another  man  iw 
order   that   he    might   woo   the  other 
man's  flo/tie^e!    (MilHcent  shrieks.) 
Jasper  {blusteringly).     Bah! 
Dick  {quietly).    The  man  in  the  cell 
next  to  mine  wants  to  meet  this  gen- 
tleman again.       It  seems  that  he  has 
some  old  scores  to  pay  off. 

Jasper    {sneeringl^f).    And    where    b< 
he? 

Dick.  Ah,  where  Ls  he?  {He  goes  Ur 
the  windoic  and  gives  a  low  whistle.  A 
Stranger  in  knickerbockers  jumps  hi  a^id 
ndvaawes  with  a  crab-like  movement.) 
Good!  here  you  are.  Allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  Mr.  Jasper  Beeste. 
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Jasper  {in  horror).  Two-toed  Thomas! 
I  am  undone! 

Two'toed  Thomas  (after  a  series  of 
unintelliiHMe  marls).  Say  the  word, 
guv*nor,  and  I'U  kill  him.  (He  prowls 
rowid  Jasper  thouffhtfully.) 

Dick  (sternly).  Stand  back!  Now, 
Jasper  Beeste,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Jasper  (hysterically).  I  confess.  I 
will  sign  anything.  I  will  go  to  prison. 
Only  keep  that  man  off  me. 

Dick  (ffoing  up  to  a  tmreau  and  writ- 
ing aloud  at  incredible  speed).  *%  Jas- 
per Beeste,  of  Beeste  Hall,  do  hereby 
declare  that  I  stole  Lady  Wilsdon's 
diamond  necklace  and  hid  it  in  the 
hat-box  of  Richard  Trayle;  and  I  fur- 
ther declare  that  the  said  Richard 
Trayle  is  innocent  of  any  complicity  in 
the  aflPair."  (Adi?anoing  with  the  paper 
and  a  founta4n  pen,)    Sign,  please. 

(Jasper  signs.  At  this  moment  two 
warders  burst  imto  the  room. 

Panoh^ 


First  Warder.  There  they  are! 
[He  seizes  Dick.  Two-toed  Thomas 
leaps  from  the  window,  pursued  by 
the  second  Warder.  Millicent  picks 
up  the  confession  and  advances 
dramatically.  * 

Millicent.    Do  not  touch  that  man! 
Read  this! 

[Sfte  hands  him   the  confession  iriM 

an  air  of  superb  pride. 
First  Warder  (reading).  Jasper  Beeste! 
(Slipping  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on.  Jasper.) 
You  come  along  with  me,  my  man. 
We've  had  our  suspicions  of  you  for 
some  time.  (To  Millicent,  with  a  nod  at 
Dick)  You'll  look  after  that  gentle- 
man, miss? 

Millicent.    Of  course!    Why,  he's  en- 
gaged to  me.      Aren't  you  Dick? 
Dick.    This  time,  Millicent,  for  ever! 

Curtain. 

a.,    a..    Af. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey's  reputation  as  a 
dispassionate  and  reserved  statesman 
enhances  the  influence  of  the  cordial 
response  which  he  has  made  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  President  Taft  for  an  un- 
reserved treaty  of  arbitration  between 
the  United  States  and  this  country. 
Mr.  Taft's  personal  declarations  In  fa- 
vor of  this  course,  repeated  upon  at 
least  two  public  occasions,  carried,  of 
course,  no  Governmental  weight,  and, 
Indeed,  were  taken  at  the  time  as  lit- 
tle more  than  pious  aspirations.  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  favorable  attitude  has 
raised  them  at  a  single  move  on  to 
the  plane  of  practical  politics.  It  Is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his 
declaration  initiates  a  new  stage  in  the 
history  of  international  relations.  For 
It  is  the  first  full  and  warm  accepta- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  European  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  idea  of  substitut- 


ing a  judicial  settlement  for  the  arbit- 
rament of  arms  in  the  graver  issues 
between  two  nations.  Many  of  those 
who  in  this  country  and  America  give 
the  kindest  welcome  to  the  idea  do  not 
appear  adequately  to  appraise  its  In- 
trinsic and  particular  importance. 
Such  a  treaty,  if  it  can  be  brought 
about,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  more 
valuable  as  an  example  than  as  an 
achievement.  For  to  ordinary  citizens 
the  notion  of  actual  hostilities  between 
this  country  and  America  has  come  to 
appear  so  monstrous  that  it  has  be^i 
difficult  to  realize  that  any  provoca- 
tion could  bring  it  to  pass,  Now  this 
view  implies  not  only  a  short  memory, 
but  a  rather  dangerous  misreading  of 
national  psychology.  The  fact  that 
only  sixteen  years  ago  the  two  nations 
were  brought  very  suddenly  to  the  very 
brink  of  war  by  the  message  of  Pres- 
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Jdent  Cleveland  on  the  Venezuela  ques- 
tion, ought  to  suffice  to  remind  us  of 
the  enormous  value  of  an  agreement 
which  should  secure  the  automatic  "ad- 
jadlcation  of  International  Arbitration 
Courts  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be 
settled     by     negotiation,    no     matter 
what  It  Involves,  whether  honor,  terri- 
tory, or  money."      It  is  true  that  the 
relations   between   the  two  countries 
since  that  time  have  shown  a  marked 
increase  of  friendliness,  and  that  the 
present  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  for 
setting  those  relations  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  peace  and  law.      But 
these  movements  of  popular  feeling  are 
very  flactuating,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  not  to  utilize  the  genu- 
ine current  of  goodwill  which  prevails 
now  in  both  peoples  to  give  stability 
and  firm  co-operation  to  the  future  pol- 
icy   of    the    two    great    Anglo-Saxon 
States.  For  the  opportuneness  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  friendly  senti- 
ments which  exist  upon  both  sides  of 
the    Atlantic.      The     United     States, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  openly 
and  rapidly  abandoned  her  formal  pol- 
icy of  seclusion,  and  has  stepped  out 
lK>ldly  to  take  her  part  in  world  poli- 
tics. The  territorial  acquisitions  which 
bave  accompanied  this  change  are,  per- 
haps, not  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  new  i;K>licy.      The  enlarged  com- 
mercial career  which,  on  attaining  her 
pr^ent   stage   of   industrial    develop- 
ment, she  was  bound  to  enter,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and,  we  must  add,  the  adoption 
of  a   naval    policy    which   places    her 
among  the  greatest  Powers,  combine  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  the  full 
flood  of  international  politics.      As  the 
territory,  trade  and  financial  exploita- 
tion of  the  Pacific  come  to  play  the 
larger  part  they  must  play  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  European  Powers, 
the  United  States  must  more  and  more 
be  drawn  into  the  race.      Her  present 
and,  we  believe,  her  permanent  desires 


and  interests  make  for  peace.  Her 
favorite  spokesmen  and  advisers  ea- 
gerly urge  that  she  should  enter  her 
new  career  in  the  definite  character  of 
a  peacemaker.  But  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  disguise  the  risk  that  the  no- 
bler and  more  enduring  tendency  may 
be  crossed  and  thwarted  by  one  of 
those  gusts  of  passion  which  sweep 
the  ship  of  State  out  of  its  pre-or- 
dained course,  and  bear  it  into  peril- 
ous seas.  One  of  the  ablest  recent 
analysts  of  American  life  observes  that 
*'in  the  attitude  of  the  American  to- 
wards foreign  affairs,  the  love  of  peace 
and  the  delight  in  war  combine  to 
make  a  contrast  which  has  rarely  been 
seen." 

If  America  is  to  be  a  real  power 
for  peace  in  the  world,  she  cannot  ex- 
ercise that  function  by  merely  adding 
one  more  to  the  great  armed  Powers, 
scheming  and  struggling  for  trade  and 
dominion.      She  can  only  do  so  by  tak- 
ing Just  that  sort  of  initiative  which 
President  Taft  desires.       She  can  do 
so    better    than    any    other    first-rate 
Power,  precisely  because  she  has  hith- 
erto stood  aloof  from  "entangling  al- 
liances.**     It  is  natural  and  right  that 
in  her  early  tentative  endeavor  after 
this  policy  she  should  first  approach 
Great  Britain;  for  the  common  bonds  of 
blood,  language  and  institutions  make 
this  the  Hue  of  least  resistance  and  of 
most    reliable    co-operation.      It    has 
hitherto  been  impossible  for  representa- 
tive statesmen  in  European  nations  to 
achieve  the  faith  in  ideas  and  the  con- 
fidence In  pacific  tendencies  requisite 
for  the  great  step  which  America  and 
England    can    take   together   for    the 
cause  of  civilization.      We  do  not  for- 
get that  Mr.  Taft  has  made  no  formal 
proposal,   and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
accepted  none.      But  though  some  or- 
gans of  our  Press  speak  in  disparaging 
tones  of  the  surrender  of  "sovereignty" 
involved  in  general  arbitration,  there 
can,  we  hold,  be  little  doubt  that  a 
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formal  offer  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Government,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  Government  of  either  party 
in  this  country,  and  would  win  the  en- 
thusiastic assent  of  our  Parliament 
and  people.  We  believe  that  not  only 
statesmen  like  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  Mr.  Root,  but  the  sentiment 
of  the  ^eat  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, would  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
proposal  should  it  be  formally  set  upon 
the  platform. 

But  in  considering  Its  practicability, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  forget  that  such 
a  scheme  must  pass  the  severe  test  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Treaties — 
the  obligation  to  obtain  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
That  body  has  often  shown  itself  ob- 
durate to  the  demands  of  popular  opin- 
ion and  of  plain  national  interest,  and 
fourteen  years  ago  it  wrecked  a  Treaty 
covering  nearly  the  same  objects  as 
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those  now  in  contemplation.  Strange- 
as  it  may  appear,  the  realization  of  this 
beneficent  idea  in  the  near  future  prob> 
ably  depends  more  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  Irish  Home  Rule  than 
upon  any  other  conditions.  For  the 
hostility  of  Irish  politicians  in  America 
has  persisted  for  generations  as  a  fruit- 
ful  cause  of  embitterment  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  failure  of  the  first 
Anglo-American  Treaty  was  specially 
the  work  of  Mr.  Davitt  The  open 
sore  of  Irish  discontent  once  healed, 
the  natural  sympathy  between  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  will,  in  the 
United  States,  generate  a  comi>elling 
force  of  public  opinion,  which  even  the 
Senate  would  not  dare  defy,  in  favor  of 
unrestricted  arbitration  and  of  that 
further  co-operation  in  the  great  task 
of  world-peace  to  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  looks  forward  as  the  outcome  of 
an  Anglo-American  agre^nent. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS  REFORM. 

By  Lord  Robbbt  Cecil. 


The  Unionist  party,  or  at  least  a  sec- 
tion of  it,  appear  to  be  losing  their 
heads.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out some  fresh  and  startling  proposal 
for  the  "reform"  of  the  House  of  Lords 
being  given  to  the  world.  Many  of 
us  thought  that  the  original  Rosebery- 
Lansdowne  proposals  went  quite  far 
enough.  Not  a  few  looked  with  grave 
misgiving  on  the  attempt  to  graft  the 
elective  principle  on  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  Great  Council.  Such  at- 
tempts necessarily  open  the  door  to 
even  more  drastic  proposals,  and  al- 
ready some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Unionist  party  are  clamoring  for  a 
completely  elective  Second  Chamber. 
To  me  such  a  proposal  seems  insane. 
At  the  very  moment  when,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  everybody,  except  a  few 
bureaucrats,   the  House  of  Commons 


is  ceasing  to  represent  the  people,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple prevail  by  turning  the  other  House 
into  a  second  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  declared  on 
Thursday  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  say  that  during  the  last 
tw«)ty-flve  years  our  representative 
system  had  been  growing  in  success. 
Let  no  one  think  this  statement  is  the 
extravagance  of  an  unregenerate  Tory. 
Mr.  Belloc  has  lately  published  a  book 
on  the  Party  System  to  prove  that  we 
are  governed  by  a  group  of  wirepull- 
ers. Mr.  Sherwell,  the  highly  re- 
spected Radical  member  for  Hudders- 
fleld,  says  that  "our  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem is  rapidly  developing  into  a  real, 
if  undesigned,  absolutism.*'  Mr. 
PhiUp  Snowden,  the  Socialist,  is  even 
more  outspoken.      On  6  July  1907,  Just 
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after  the  Campbell-Baiioerman  Resolu- 
tions, he  wrote:  **That  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  will  of  the 
pet^le  and  Is  engaged  in  trying  to 
carry  out  the  people's  wishes,  is  one  of 
those  eonstitational  myths  like  the  veto 
of  the  Crown  and  the  liberty  of  the 
sahject,  we  all  pretend  to  cherish  but 
know  to  be  unreal.  We  have  not  a 
democratic  Constitution.  The  people 
4o  not  rule.  The  House  of  Commons 
does  not  represent  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Govemmwit  is  an  autocracy 
restrained^  Just  like  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
by  considerations  of  self-preserration 
and  self-interest.  It  Is  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts  which  makes  this 
agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords 
almost  contemptible."  Personally,  I 
«ab8cribe  to  Mr.  Snowden's  opinion 
without  reserve.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  in  some  ways  less  representa- 
tive of  the  people's  wishes  than  it  was 
before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  far 
less  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  more  numerous 
the  body  of  electors  the  more  certainly 
do  they  fall  under  the  control  of  the 
wirepuller.  In  a  constituency  of  a  few 
bondreds  the  personality  of  a  candi- 
date counts  for  much.  Multiply  the 
voters  a  hundredfold  and  he  becomes 
a  mere  emblem.  The  choice  of  the 
emblem  nowadays  rests  usually  with 
a  little  group  of  self-elected  wirepull- 
ers and  they  naturally  prefer  one  who 
will  do  as  they  tell  him.  Hence  the 
fetish  of  •'loyalty  to  the  party,"  which 
simply  means  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  now  expected  to  act  on 
tbeir  opinion  of  what  public  advantage 
reoaires.  Still  less  are  they  to  regard 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Their 
^le  duty  is  unquestioning  obedience  to 
the  behests  of  the  clique  wliich  governs 
the  party,    liberal,    Tory,    Labor,   or 

NtticmaliBt,  t»  whieli  they  may  happen 
to  b^ong. 

The  tnith  is  the  House  of  Commons 


is  breaking  down.  No  patriot,  cer- 
tainly no  Conservative,  can  view  its 
present  condition  without  profound 
concern.  Mr.  Snowden,  in  the  article 
already  quoted  says:  "It  would  be 
an  instructive  lesson  to  the  electors, 
who  have  imagined  that  they  were  vot- 
ing for  a  man  to  represent  their  will  in 
Parliament,  if  they  could  see  that 
member  coming  in  from  the  Terrace  or 
the  smoke-room  at  the  ringing  of  the 
division  bell,  and,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  lobbies,  being  pointed  by  the  party 
Whip  into  the  particular  lobby  he  must 
go  to  register  his  vote  for  a  motion 
about  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
be  has  not  the  remotest  idea.  He  has 
not  heard  a  word  of  the  discussion; 
he  does  not  even  know  what  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  is;  he  votes  as 
*a  supporter  of  his  party,'  and  if  he  un- 
derstood the  question  and  had  opinions 
upon  it,  it  would  make  no  difference. 
He  is  there  to  support  his  party;  to 
follow  his  leaders;  to  do  as  he  is  told. 
This  is  expressing  'the  will  of  the  peo< 
ple\"  All  this'  is  literally  true.  Yet, 
even  so,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Not 
only  are  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Coihmons  mere  echoes  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  even  its  debates  are 
becoming  increasingly  lifeless  and  un- 
real. With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  men,  everyone  knows  what  a 
speaker  will  say  before  he  opens  his 
mouth.  He  is  not  allowed  to  think 
for  himself.  He  is  forced  to  follow  the 
beaten  track.  What  wonder  that  his 
audience  is  usually  reduced  to  those 
who  intend  to  follow  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  rest  of  the  House 
reads,  writes,  smokes,  or  gossips  in 
some  other  chamber  of  the  building  un- 
til a  division  puts  a  temporary  stop 
to  this  parody  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  caucus  and  the  Cab- 
inet has  reduced  the  most  famous  leg- 
islative Assembly  in  the  world.    And 
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it  Is  now  seriously  proposed  to  submit 
the  House  of  Lords  to  a  similar  proc- 
ess. The  House  of  Lords  may  have 
many  faults,  but  at  least  ttie  peers  take 
their  duties  seriously.  Their  debates 
are  dignified  and  well-informed.  No 
peers  speak  who  have  not  something 
to  say.  On  important  occasions  the 
benches  are  well  filled  during  the  de- 
bate, and  those  peers  only  vote  who 
have  heard  and  weighed  the  arguments 
used.  Frequently  members  of  the  Up- 
per House  vote  against  their  party,  and 
if  any  Whip  were  to  attempt  to  direct 
a  peer  into  a  lobby  different  from  that 
selected  by  himself  he  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Clock  Tower!  Its  chief 
defect — ^and  it  is  e  serious  one— is  that 
it  is  overwhelmingly  Unionist  in  opin- 
ion. Let  that  be  corrected  by  all 
means,  but  let  it  be  done  with  as  little 
disturbance  «s  possible  of  its  composi- 
tion and  corporate  character.  To  my 
thinking,  the  most  satisfactory  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  for  it 
to  revert  to  its  original  constitution, 
when  it  consisted  of  those  distin- 
guished persons  whom  the  Sovereign 
chose  to  summon  as  his  advisers  dur- 
ing their  lives.  Doubtless,  now  lAiat 
the  kingly  power  has  passed  from  the 
monarch  to  the  democracy,  the  sum- 
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mons  must  be  issued  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  party  leaders,  who  are^ 
the  nominees  of  the  democracy.  In 
the  first  instance,  to  obtain  an  impar- 
tial body,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  should  each* 
nominate  one-half  of  the  new  Second 
Chamber.  Afterwards  vacancies  should 
be  filled  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  But  the- 
personnel  of  the  new  House  and  the 
old  one  should  differ  as  little  as  might 
be  consistent  with  genuine  impartial- 
ity. Unless  reform  produces  an  even 
balance  of  parties,  the  reformed  Sec- 
ond Chamber  will  remain  obnoxious  to 
the  one  serious  criticism  directed  against 
its  present  constitution.  Granted  im- 
partiality, the  less  change  made  in  the 
present  House  the  better.  In  any  case, 
do  not  let  us  create  a  second  House 
of  Commons.  To  that  course  there 
are  many  other  objections  besides 
those  mentioned  here.  For  my- 
self, and  in  this  matter  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  views  are  shared  by  an 
immense  body  of  the  true  OonservatiTe- 
opinion  in  the  country,  almost  any 
solution  would  be  better  than  one- 
which  extended  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber the  baleful  despotism  of  the- 
caucus. 


THE  DEBT  TO  DICKENS. 


The  scheme  for  selling  Dickens 
stamps,  to  be  placed  by  all  honorable 
debtors  in  their  copies  of  Dlckens*s 
works,  avoids  numerous  moral  difficul- 
ties and  gives  every  promise  of  ful- 
filling the  pious  task  of  bringing  com- 
fort to  Dickeus's  descendants.  It  Is 
therefore  an  almost  perfect  scheme, 
and  should  be  forwarded  by  everyone 
who  has  a  single  volume  of  Dickens  in 
his  possession.  It  seems  to  us,  in- 
deed, that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
memorials  to  Dickens  which  would  be 


permissible.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking 
of  the  Dickens  stamps  at  the  Mansion 
House  last  week,  said  that  we  were  all 
getting  a  little  weaiy  of  memorials.  His 
remarks  remind  us  of  the  similar 
words  used  by  Bowen:  "We  erect  me- 
morials to  nobody,  and  we  elaborately 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  nothing.*' 
We  are  not  opposed  so  strongly  as 
some  people,  we  must  confess,  to  the- 
erection  of  statues  (provided  that  they 
be  good  statues);  for  a  statue  of  an 
Interesting  or  noble  man  in  his  birth- 
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place,  or  in  the  place  chiefly  associated 
with  liis  work,  is  a  challenge  to  the 
least  curious  mind,  and  makes  the 
earth  seem  to  speak  its  history.  But 
statues  of  Dickens,  even  if  they 
seemed  for  other  reasons  to  be  a  de- 
sirable part  of  a  memorial  to  him,  are 
ruled  out.  He  himself  said  that  he 
wished  for  no  memorial  of  that  kind. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  should  use  our 
discretion  in  obeying  the  modest  self- 
depreciations  of  a  genius.  Discretion 
to  set  Dickens's  wishes  aside  was  em- 
ployed when  he  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  had  said  that  be 
would  be  buried  quietly,  and  that  the 
world  should  not  know  the  time  or 
place.  Statues  seem  a  trivial  contra- 
diction of  his  wishes  after  that,  per- 
haps. But  the  family  of  Dickens  are 
the  High  Court  of  Judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  they  have  always  depre- 
cated statues.  And,  after  all,  while 
Dickens's  works  remain,  all  memorials 
must  appear  trivial,  if  not  imperti- 
n«it  The  works  are  the  only  true 
monument       Si  monwnentum  ro^uirto. 


The  Dickens  stamp,  however,  avoids 
all  these  difficulties.  The  scheme  pro- 
poses to  discharge,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
well  said,  "a  debt  which  is  long  over- 
due." TVTiat  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  literary  prop^lies  in 
history  was  not  of  great  pecuniary 
worth  to  the  creator  of  it  and  has 
been  of  little  to  his  descendants.  The 
details — or  rather  the  estimates — of  this 
literary  property  are  worth  thinking 
over.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are 
25,000,000  sets  of  Dick^is's  works  in 
existence.  Dickens  is  supposed  to 
have  died  worth  between  £70,000  and 
£80,000,  and  of  this  sum  about  £50,000 
came  from  Ids  public  readings.  No 
one  could  possibly  dispute  Lord  Rose- 
bery *s  comment:  "Now,  I  think  we 
shall  all  feel  that  that  is  a  very  inade- 
quate return  as  compared  with  mod- 
am  returns — ^wlth  the  modem  return. 


for  example,  of  a  successful  play — ^to 
this  great  genius,  for  what  he  did  for 
us.  .  .  .  He  has  left  twenty  de- 
scendants— three  children  and  seven- 
teen grandchildren — ^who  are  by  no 
means  placed  in  this  world  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Dickens  ought  to  be.  It 
is  not  through  their  own  fault.  They 
make  no  claim  and  no  complaint,  but 
it  does  seem  a  debt  of  honor,  from  this 
nation  at  any  rate,  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves that  we  should  not  let  this  fam- 
ily of  our  great  genius  suffer  under 
any  kind  of  want."  When  Dickens 
wrote  there  was  no  copyright  in  the 
United  States.  He  derived  not  a 
penny  of  profit  from  all  the  multitude 
of  his  readers  in  America.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  certainly  well  guided 
in  saying  that  in  America,  where  the 
readers  of  Dickens  from  first  to  last 
must  be  more  numerous  even  than  in 
this  country,  there  would  be  an  en- 
thusiastic readiness  to  pay  off  *'the 
debt  which  is  long  overdue."  The 
bitterness  which  Americans  felt 
towards  Dickens  after  the  publication 
of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  is  dead.  It 
died  in  Dickens's  lifetime.  Bven  the 
most  resolute  resentment  must  have 
yielded  to  the  generous  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  qualities  which 
Dickens  wrote  as  a  preface  for  the 
later  editions  of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit** 
But  it  would  require  a  heavy  subscrip- 
tion indeed  to  overtake  the  arrears  of 
rent  for  the  Elysian  fields  which  Dick- 
ens put  at  the  disposal  of  the  world. 
Surely  there  is  no  more  precarious 
property  than  literary  property,  none 
which  brings  such  uncertain  profits  or 
which  brings  them  for  so  short  a  time. 
As  Mr.  Birrell  has  said,  however  long  a 
copyright  may  last  it  does  not  help  the 
author  who  has  sold  it  outright.  Au- 
thors do  not  speculate  on  their  books 
being  read  many  years  after  their 
death. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  peculiar 
debt  we  owe  to  Dickens?    Everyone 
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will  put  it  differently,  and  so  much 
the  better,  provided  that  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  debt  is  a  vast  sum.    Lord 
Rosebwry  picked   out   only   one   point 
among  many,   but  it  is   perhaps   the 
most  Important.      He  said  that  Dick- 
ens taught  us  how  to  laugh.       Dick- 
ens came  into  a  world  that  was  not  dis- 
tinguished  by  its   faculty   for  laugh- 
ter.     "Am  I  not  right  in  saying,"  ex- 
claims Lord  Rosebery,  "that  a  laugh, 
a  real  laugh,  at  any  literary  product, 
except    of   course   a    comedy    on    the 
stage,  any  laugh  over  a  book  that  you 
are  reading,  is  almost  the  rarest  lux- 
ury   which    you    can    enjoy?    .    .    . 
Anyone  who  feels  depressed,  who  feels 
unhappy,  who  feels  physically  unwell, 
has  only  got  to  take  down  his  *Pick- 
wlck*  and  read  a  few  pages,  possibly 
that  he  knows  by  heart  already,  and  he 
will  find  himself  indulging  in  that  in- 
nocent   and    healthy    exhilaration    of 
which  I  spoke." 

Dickens,   indeed,    makes   an   appeal 
to     our     generation     different     from 
that   of   which   those   who   read   him 
in     monthly     parts     were     conscious. 
They    laughed,    no    doubt,    but    they 
wept   with   a   more  consuming  ardor 
— at  all  events,   with  a   simple   emo- 
tion    of     which     we    of    to-day     are 
scarcelj'       capable.        The       crowds 
which  struggled  to  get  early  copies  of 
the  new  part  wet  from  the  press  were 
moved  to  profound  and  lasting  gloom 
by  the  death  of  Little  Nell  or  Paul 
Dombey.      They  could  hardly  wait  in 
their  impatience  to  know  how  the  plot 
developed    and    whether,    let   us   say, 
Martin  Chuzzlewlt  married  Mary.    To- 
day we  are  comparatively  indifferent 
to  these  things:  we  recognize  that  the 
plots  are  no  plots,  or  at  least  do  not 
matter.       They  all  depended  on  how 
many  more  monthly  parts  the  publish- 
ers  wanted,   or   whether  Dickens   al- 
ready did  or  did  not  see  his  way  to  a 
new  novel,      "Oliver  Twist"  begins  to 
end,  so  to  speak,  over  and  over  again, 


and  takes  new  life  and  goes  off  again 
at  a  glorious  tangent    "Edwin  Drood" 
almost  alone  has  proportion  and  form 
because  Dickens  sketched  out  his  plot 
and  sat  down  to  write  it,  knowing  ex- 
actly  in   advance  how   and   when   he 
meant  to  end  it.      We  perceive  to-day 
also    that  nearly   every   character   of 
Dickens  is  a  static  thing:  it  does  not 
grow  with  the  plot,  nor  does  the  plot 
depend  upon  the  state  of  soul— or  the 
resultant    action — of   anybody   in    the 
book.     You  might  lift  Pecksniff  out  of 
"Martin  Chuzzlewlt"  and  put  him  into 
"Nicholas  Nlckleby"  and  he  would  fig- 
ure there  just  as  adequately  and  no 
less    delightfully.      The    same    thing 
might  be  said  of  almost  any  character 
in  any  of  Dickens's  works.      But  the 
lover  of  Dickens,  every  man  who  is 
not  a  fool  in  fact,  is  not  affected  by 
these   things.       He   forgets    that   the 
chronology    of    "Martin    Ohuzzlewit" 
will  not  bear  examination,   and  that 
Jonas  cannot  have  committed  the  mur- 
der when  he  is  said  to  have  committed 
it      It  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  York- 
shire schools  have  long  since  been  re- 
formed, and  that  the  diabolical  system 
of  nursing  of  which  Mrs.  Oamp  was 
the  archetype  no  longer  exists.       He 
passes  quickly  over  the  sentimentality 
as  mere  alluvial  deposit  in  which  the 
gold  is  always  to  be  found.      And  the 
gold  is  not  only  plentiful  but  always 
near    the    surface — eloquence,    laugh- 
ter, geniality  and  whimsicality,  in  a 
profusion   which   always   seems   new. 
Except  perhaps  tobacco,  for  those  who 
feel  about  it  as  Kingsley  did,  there  is 
no  solace  in  the  world  like  Dickens. 
We    begin    to    laugh    as    we    think 
of    the   innumerable   passages    which 
vie    in    our    mind    for    the    position 
of    favorite.       You    can    pay    half    a 
guinea  for  a  stall  in  a  theatre  and 
be    bored    to    death.      You    can    buy 
two     hundred     thousand     words     of 
Dickens  for  sixpence  and  pass  into  a 
land  of  delight  of  which   the  visiim 
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dv^es  not  fade  so  long  as  you  read.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  that 
ftbsnrd    discrepancy,     to     take     only 
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one  illustration,  that  we  are  all  in- 
vited to  put  Dickens  stamps  in  our 
books. 


AN  IMPERIALIST  IN  AKCADY. 


The  February  number  of  the  "Na- 
tional  Review"   contained   an   illumi- 
nating article  by  an  Imperialist  lady,  in 
which  she  describes  her  experiences  as 
a  political  speaker  in  a  Fenland  con- 
sUtnency   during   the  recent  election. 
The  article  casts  a  vivid  light  on  what 
we  may  call  the  Primrose  League  view 
of  the  country  poor.      The  writer  hur- 
ries down  from  town  to  Fenland,  liter- 
ally on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  deserting  a 
Siymphony  concert  and  upsetting  "the 
W.'s  dinner  party"  by  her  departure. 
As  the   train   steams    out   of   King's 
Cross,  she  opens  a  despatch  box,  and 
begins  to  compose  her  speeches.      She 
"selects  her  ammunition  from  an  ar- 
senal of  pamphlets  with  which  she  is 
provided.*'  but  sighs  to  think  that  "her 
fate  is  usually  an  audience  on  whom 
the  measured  eloquence  of  statesmen 
is  wasted,  and  who  are  not  in  the  least 
impressed   by   extracts  from   Cobden, 
Bright,   and    Gladstone,   proving  that 
those  eminent  Liberals  were  staunch 
supporters   of   principles   which   their 
degenerate  successors  are  disowning." 
Yes,  that  Is  it— the  stoUdity  of  the  ag- 
ricultural poor.      It  is  really  useless  to 
talk  to  them.      Beneath  those  impas- 
Hive  masks  one  feels  their  minds  are 
^iiite  made  np.      They  will  not  listen 
to'tlie  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  she 
nerer  ao  wisely.      Not  even  copious  ex- 
trtcts  from  those  eminent  Militarists 
aad  Tartff  Reformers,  Richard  Cobden 
tnd  John  Bright,  can  shake  their  big- 
oted adheidon  to  the  prejudices  which 
ate    miniiigr     the     country.       These 
brthdess,  and,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  too 
<)ften    befuddled    people,    rashly    en- 
triisted  with  the  weapon  of  a  vote,  will 
listea  to  all  the  lady  has  to  say,  and 


then  so  away  and  vote  against  Tariff 
Reform.  So  the  village  Baptist  hears 
the  Rector  quote  St.  Basil  and  St  Am- 
brose, and  next  Sunday  takes  his  dour 
and  customary  drive  to  chapel. 

We  like  the  lady  politician's  account 
of  her  arrival  at  her  inn,  "The  Blue 
Boar."  Of  this  hostelry  she  very 
truly  observes  that  it  is  "genuine 
Dickens."  In  one  Fenland  town,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  perfectly  delightful 
inn.  A  monastic  quiet  still  broods 
over  the  whole  town.  The  place  has 
preserved  an  atmosphere  of  almost  in- 
credible remoteness.  So  out  of  the 
world  is  it,  that,  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  young  men  do  not  ride  off  on  bicy- 
cles, but,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best, 
hang  over  the  strange  old  stone  bridge. 
This  is  no  mere  passage  over  water, 
but  some  religious  station  of  the 
monks.  On  it  still  stands  a  sacred 
Figure,  in  way-worn,  woe-struck, 
weather-beaten  majesty.  The  "Na- 
tional Review"  writer  speaks  of  the 
"lovely  old  Queen  Anne  candlesticks'^ 
at  the  "Blue  Boar."  So  we  longed  to 
carry  off,  from  the  inn  we  speak  of,  an 
old  glass  beer  Jug,  engraved  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  with  the  dove  carrying 
in  her  bill  a  spray  of  hops  pluckt  off. 
This,  we  had  fondly  imagined,  was  a 
fancy  of  our  own,  "The  'Blue  Boar' 
is  the  headquarters  of  our  side,"  our 
speaker  writes,  "but  a  little  further 
down,"  she  adds  unkindly,  "there  is  a 
Temperance  Hotel,  much  patronized  by 
the  others."  We  hasten  to  assure  her 
that  some  of  the  most  impenitent  of 
those  "others"  know  and  love  the 
"Blue  Boar."  What  scenes  of  the  past 
do  such  old  inns  evoke,  with  Toby-Jug- 
like  figures   gossiping   on  eighteenth- 
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century    bowling-greens    in    long-gone 
summer  evenings! 

But  such  themes  must  not  allure  us 
from  our  village  politicians.  Our  .lady 
speaker  wisely  decides  to  have  some 
cold  chicken  in  the  coffee-room  be- 
fore beginning  her  evening's  work.  At 
6.30  the  motor  arrives,  and,  in  getting 
in,  she  discovers  she  has  a  companion 
•'who  had  been  in  the  constituency  for 
some  days."  Let  us  transcribe  some 
of  the  remarks  of  this  worthy,  verba- 
tim et  literatim. 

**These  agricultural  laborers  are 
something  crooL  No  brains,  no  eddi- 
cation — but  there!  We  spend  millions 
a  year  on  eddication,  but  what  do  we 
turn  out?  They  can  read  and  write, 
but  they  can*t  think."  (From  this 
point  on,  these  last  words  occur  like  a 
refrain  through  the  rest  of  the  article.) 
"London  is  a  crool  disappointment.  I 
can't  understand  it  at  all.  Never  could 
understand  a  working  man  being  a 
Liberal.  ...  As  for  Socialism,  its 
ridiklous.  Flying  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture." This  fiery  apostle  appears  to 
have  broken  away  from  his  heredltai^ 
political  creed.  "I've  been  a  shoe- 
maker myself,  and  my  father  and 
brothers— all  Radicals.  Shoemakers 
and  tailors  are  usually  Radicals,  and 
mostly  Atheists."  Ck>uld  the  Primrose 
League  contempt  for  shoemakers  and 
tailors  and  the  base  mechanic  rabble- 
babble  of  places  like  Birmingham  and 
Leicester  and  Northampton  be  more 
concisely  expressed? 

The  accoujit  of  the  Journey's  end  is 
hardly  encouraging.  The  motor-car  is 
received  with  "loud  booing"  in  the  vil- 
lage. "The  schoolroom  is  nearly 
empty,  save  for  a  few  young  girls,  and 
a  few  old  ladies  in  the  front  seats." 
These  old  ladies  are,  no  doubt,  the  true 
remnant.  "The  chair  is  a  rugged-faced 
old  farmer,  eighty  years  old  and  stone 
deaf."  The  booing  youths  take  their 
stand  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Fresh 
contingents  of  men  keep  coming  in  at 


the  door,  where  they  stand  three  de^, 
pipe  in  mouth,  hands  in  pocket,  cap  on 
head,  staring  at  the  lady  speaker. 
Alas!  for  the  manners  of  Arcady.  **Tbe 
local  chairman  of  committee  prefers  a 
request  The  Radicals  have  put  a  no- 
tice all  over  the  village  that,  if  Mr. 
Brown  gets  in,  bread  and  butter  will 
be  heavily  taxed.  Will  I  deal  with 
this?  It  Is  a  request  with  which  every 
speaker  on  our  side  is  familiar!"  Yes 
indeed.  In  Arcady  it  is  the  one  sub- 
ject we  want  to  hear  about  For  the 
woes  of  Irish  landlords  we  have  no 
tears  to  spend. 

The  whole  article  is  so  lifelike  and  so 
instructive  that  the  reader  will  pardon 
a  few  more  quotations.  They  hardly 
need  one  word  of  comment  The  writer 
next  gives  the  candid  expression  of  her 
feeling  about  the  rustic  audi^ice  she 
has  come  from  London  to  address: 

I  wonder  whether  other  speakers 
liave  the  same  feeling  of  utter  incom- 
petence that  comes  over  me  when  I 
stand  up  and  face  such  an  audience  as 
this.  The  blank,  bucolic  faces,  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  rising  up  from  heavy 
lips,  the  expressionless  eyes  all  turned 
upon  me,  the  thick  boots  ready  to 
shufiSe  on  the  floor.  .  .  .  What  is 
one  to  talk  about?  Can  they  under- 
stand these  questions  of  high  politics, 
these  grave  constitutional  issues?  They 
can  read  and  write,  but  thc^  cannot 
think. 

No,  but  they  can  feel.  Their  fathers 
were  reasoned  with  in  the  Greek  por- 
tico of  the  hungry  'forties  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  George  Meredith's),  and  they 
themselves  know  what  it  is  to  be  c(M 
and  wet  and  hungry.  At  the  best  of 
times  it  is  still  haM  work  to  get  enoagb 
to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. No  sophistry  will  make  than 
take  a  single  step  towards  making  ft 
harder.  Meanwhile,  they  will  listen — 
they  rather  like  listening  to  a  good 
speaker  on  any  side  or  subject  After 
half-an-hour  our  lady  "sits  down  amid 
very  kindly  applause." 
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Tbeiy  are  the  despair  of  tbe  proper- 
tied and  tided  gentry  who  wish  to  tax 
tbeir  food,  and  who  cannot  do  it  with- 
out tlieir  consent  The  chairman  of 
her  next  meeting  gave  the  lady  his 
ImpreBslons  of  the  neighborhood." 
From  internal  evidence,  we  should 
sigr  that  he  was  a  retired  military  man. 
He  spoke  once,  and  twice  also  we  have 
beard  the  same.  We  have  heard  it 
from  colonels  and  farmers  and  squires 
and  parsons*  wives.      He  said: — 

The  only  things  they  care  about  are 
their  stomachs  and  their  pockets.  No 
use  talking  to  them  about  the  Empire, 
and  as  for  Home  Rule,  they  don*t  know 
wliat  it  means.  They've  never  seen  a 
ship— most  of  'em,  and  don*t  care  a 
brass  farthing  for  the  Navy,  or  any- 
thing tbat  really  matters.  Ireland? 
No,  they  take  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 

This  witness  is  true.  To  the  people, 
their  pockets  and  their  stomachs  are 
the  things  that  really  matter.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  To  us  also  it 
s<rems  that  for  the  people  to  have  de- 
cent houses  to  live  in  and  food  enough 
to  eat  are  the  things  that  really  mat- 
ter. When  these  are  attained,  by  all 
means  let  them  see  ships  and  learn 
something  of  the  pe<^le  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  their  solidarity  with  them. 

But  our  lady  speaker  is  not  discour- 
aged. If  they  are  apathetic,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  ignorant,  and,  for  her 
part,  she  "will  talk  Empire  and  Navy, 
Ood  and  our  Country  wherever  she 
may  go.*'  In  this  list  of  nouns,  note 
the  position  accorded  to  the  third.  A 
fervait  lady  Tariff  Reformer  lately 
remarked  to  a  friend  of  the  present 
writer:  "We're  not  doing  it  for  our- 
selves— it's  for  the  Almighty."  God 
and  TarilT  Reform!  We  are  reminded 
of  some  lines  of  Don  Juan": — 

Tte  Nation. 


Gk>d  and  the  Empress!  Oh!  ye  Powers 
Eternal,  such  names  mingled. 

We  quote  once  more: — 

It's  a  bit  of  romance,  this  election. 
Tom  Brown  was  bom  at  X.,  of  poor 
parents.  In  Australia  he  has  made 
his  pile,  and  he  comes  back — an  Im- 
perialist, of  course — with  one  great  am- 
bition, to  represent  his  native  place  at 
Westminster.  A  splendid  candidate, 
everyone  says — if  he  cannot  get  in,  no 
one  could. 

No,  under  these  conditions  no  one  can. 
The  fact  stated  above,  of  course,  ap- 
peals strongly  to  popular  sentiment  and 
local  patriotism.  "Home  again,  Whit- 
tington.  Lord  Mayor  of  London," 
but  you  must  not  try  to  tax  our 
food. 

Will  this  Fenland  desert  ever  blos- 
som as  the  rose  of  Tariff  Reform,  will 
it  become  a  Primrose  wood  in  spring,  a 
Botticelli  Primavera  with  its  dancing 
nymphs?  Our  writer  is  doubtfully 
hopeful — she  suggests  Empire  maps 
and  flags. 

Twenty  meetings,  aye,  or  two  hun- 
dred, will  not  send  an  Imperialist  back 
to  Westminster  as  member  for  X.,  If 
the  men  who  are  to  elect  him  are 
brought  up  in  schools  where  there  is 
neither  an  Empire  map  nor  a  British 
flag.  .  .  .  Forty  meetings,  or  four 
hundred,  will  not  really  help  to  bring 
enlightenment  to  an  electorate,  of 
which  the  majority  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  but  not  to  think. 

If  this  were  done,  they  might,  perhaps^ 
be  got  to  prefer  maps  and  flags  and 
stones    to   bread.       The  article   ends 

sadly: — 

Tom  Browne  has  not  got  the  wish 
of  his  heart  yet,  and  X.  is  represented 
at  Westminster  by  a  Radical  wrecker. 
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PLURAL  VOTING  IN  BELGIUM. 


Plural  voting  at  tbe  present  time  is, 
as  we  know,  anathema  to  the  Radical 
doctrinaire.  He  even  finds  it  difficult 
to  discuss  calmly,  for  "one  man  one 
vote"  apparently  represents  to  him  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  political  in- 
tegrity. That  gerrymandering  piece 
of  legislation — ^the  threatened  new 
Liberal  Reform  Bill — ^will  sweep  away 
every  trace  of  the  accursed  thing;  or 
so  its  promoters  intend.  They  clearly 
hold  that  when  once  plural  voting  is 
abolished,  and,  presumably,  adult  suf- 
frage established,  then,  and  only  then, 
government  by  the  counting  of  heads 
will  bring  all  things  to  prosperity  and 
perfection. 

Now  there  exists  a  corrective  to  these 
crude  views  in  the  working  model  of 
the  necessary  modifications  entailed  by 
appreciation  of  the  doubtful  blessing 
of  such  rule.  The  stormy  period  dur- 
ing which  Belgium  remodelled  her  Con- 
stitution and  established  her  limited 
monarchy  and  representative  govern- 
ment was  productive  of  a  compromise 
between  these  two  incompatibles,  as 
Liberals  consider  them — ^plural  voting 
and  universal  suffrage — ^which  though 
intricate,  is  instructive.  It  exposes 
some  Radical  fallacies  to  which  we  are 
here  accustomed,  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  invincible  ignorance  of  plu- 
ral voting  under  Belgian  conditions  ap- 
pears to  flourish  and  abound  in  that 
party. 

Belgium,  In  short,  is  a  country  in 
possession  of  le  suffrage  universel  plural. 
There  every  male  citizen  over  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  possesses  one  vote 
in  virtue  of  his  agel  and  birth  qualifica- 
tion. In  passing,  we  note  that  the 
higher  limit  of  the  constitutional  com- 
ing of  age  might  be  advantageous  in 
our  own  country.  The  Belgian  citizen 
may  however  still  more  increase  his 
voting  powers  without  a  corresponding 


increase  of  his  substance.  By  the  fa- 
mous Article  47  of  the  Constitution, 
Belgium  allows  three  additional  quali- 
fications to  confer  the  privilege  of  plu- 
ral voting  in  a  kingdom  enjoying  none 
the  less  the  democratic  blessing  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  since  18d9  of  pro- 
portional representation  as  w^l. 
Again,  to  our  Radical  doctrinaire  these 
anomalies  must  be  distressing,  although 
we  have  cause  to  perceive  that  prc^jor- 
tional  representation  is  no  longer  to 
him  a  pleasing  prospect  It  is  even 
to  be  feared  that  the  oracle  of  other 
Liberal  days — John  Stuart  Mill — ^would 
find  his  support  thereof  dismissed  with 
a  smile  at  his  Utopian  simplicity,  since 
it  is  now  doubtful  whether  propor- 
tional representation  would  advantage 
his  party.  The  electoral  system  of 
Belgium,  however,  is  influenced  to- 
wards the  bestowal  of  plural  votes  by 
considerations  additional  to  those  of 
property.  Fatherhood  is,  under  her 
Constitution,  one  ground  of  admission 
to  a  second  francliise;  the  patrea  cott^ 
scHpti  of  the  commonwealth  come  to 
their  own  in  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment. Every  man  of  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  married  or  a  widower,  and  hav- 
ing children,  may  claim  his  plural  voie 
provided  that  he  also  pays  a  minimum 
of  five  francs  a  year  in  income-tax.  "I 
have  been  ever  of  opinion,"  said  the 
immortal  Vicar,  "that  the  honest  man 
who  manied  and  brought  up  a  large 
family  did  more  service  than  he  who 
continued  single  and  only  talked  of 
population."  Belgium  unquestionably 
approves  the  sentiment  The  plural 
voter  there  has  however  other  opportu- 
nities also.  Possessing  a  diploma  of 
the  schools  of  learning  or  endowed  with 
professional  qualifications  indicative 
of  a  trained  intelligence,  he  has  two 
more  votes  at  his  disposal.  Finally,  one 
small  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  prop^ty 
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exists  under  this  scheme.  It  is  true 
that  the  incorrlgiblet  or  unfortunate, 
bachelor  may  qualify  for  the  vote  ad- 
ditional as  well  as  may  the  father  of  a 
family;  but  It  Is  enacted  that  he  in 
the  last  resort  must  be  the  richer  man 
of  the  two.  Belgium  insists  that  he 
must  have  something  at  stake  In  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  other  than 
the  fact  of  bare  existence  In  possible 
defiance  of  every  eugenic  considera- 
tion. On  the  score  of  property,  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
francs  or  an  income  of  one  hundred 
francs  derived  from  the  State  securi- 
ties of  the  country,  satisfies  her  moder- 
ate demand.  Under  these  conditions 
of  plural  voting  the  universal  suflTrage 
by  which  both  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  Senate  (with  the  exception  of  twen- 
ty-six members)  are  elected,  is  in  Bel- 
gium accordingly  exercised. 

What,   we  may  ask,  is   the  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  form  of  plural 
voting?    It  appears  to  be  a  sound  and, 
where  universal  suffrage  or  any  ap- 
proach thereto  is  adopted,  an  evidently 
necessary     safeguard.      As    a    rough 
mle  the  defence  of  the  property  quali- 
fication, for  additional  votes  or  for  any 
vote,  will  be  that  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence  of   the  possessors   are  pro- 
moted by  such  favoring  circumstances. 
Property  furnishes  forth  few  inmates 
of  our  prisons,  and  bestows  advantages 
of  education,  surroundings  and   asso- 
ciates which  should  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  sound  judgment      Whether 
in  administration  Itself  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  governing  body,  knowledge. 
Integrity,  and  sound  judgment  are  the 
Indispeaisable  factors  which  no  skilful 
accommodation  of  competing  interests 
— ^thte  accommodation  being  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  good  government  to 
which  democratic  rule  Is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible—can replace.    But  the  meas- 
ures of  a  wide  enfranchisement   have 
swept   away    the   virtually    exclusive 
claim  of  property;  and  their  concomi- 


tants of  State-aided,  State-directed  edu- 
cation and  a  cheap  Press  have  promoted 
a  specious  knowledge  and  shallow  Judg- 
ment which  spell  a  far-reaching  change 
of  conditions.       The  political   knowl- 
edge which  is  Influential  at  an  election 
crisis  is  the  average  of  the  knowledge 
of  an  ill-educated  electorate,  and  the 
Judgment  of  aflTairs  which  such  an  elec- 
torate accepts  is  as  a  rule  mainly  an 
ex  parte  advocacy.      And  therefore  to 
Increase  the  elective  power  of  the  man 
of  wider  range  and  outlook  than  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  man  in  the 
street  Is  a  counterbalance  to  the  real 
danger  of  that  little  knowledge  which 
its  possessor  believes  to  be  omniscience. 
We  have  of  course  accepted  this  prin- 
ciple   in    the    Universities*    franchise, 
and  it   is   significant   that   this  fran- 
chise is  one  which  the  party  in  power 
is  most  anxious  to  destroy.    But  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  principle  is  sufliclently 
widely,   applied.      Belgium's    addition 
of  a  professional  qualification  is  in  the 
right  direction.   It  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized  that  whereas  Integrity,  by 
the  dispensation  of  Providence,   may 
come  by  nature,  knowledge  and  sound 
Judgment  of  aflTairs  which  such  an  61ec- 
dltions,    emphatically   do   not  develop 
without  labor  and   effort,   and  rarely 
without  some  favor  of  circumstance. 
The  professional  qualification  involves, 
too,  considerable  contact  with  life  and 
actual    conditions.       Belgium's    other 
qualification  for  the  plural  vote — that 
of   fatherhood — is   characteristic   of  a 
healthy  tendency,  on  the  increase  in 
modern  life,  to  acknowledge  the  human 
factor  in  the  State.      Such  a  tendency 
is  as  remote  from  the  despot's  position 
that   humanity   is   negligible   as   it  Is 
from  the  conception  of  the  citizen  as  a 
mere  party  pawn. 

This  system  of  plural  voting  then, 
these  additional  qualifications  for  the 
exercise  of  the  suflTrage,  are  Belgium's 
contributions  to  the  solving  of  that 
problem  of  representative  government 
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wbich,  whether  recognized  or  not,  is 
the  Sphinx's  riddle  of  the  modem 
State.  Unless,  indeed  it  can  be  solved, 
free  institutions  are  in  as  grave  dan- 
ger from  the  tyranny  of  the  unln- 
structed  and  exploited  many  as  ever 
they  were  threatened  with  by  absolute 
monarchy  or  oligarchical  rule.  And 
that  problem  is  a  double  one.  Byen 
with  the  omission  of  the  criminal  and 
the  insane  from  the  position  of  electors, 
it  remains  a  patent  fact  that  the  choice 

The  Outlook. 


Of  administrations  and  of  policies  does 
not  lie  within  the  capacity  of  Judgment 
of  all  the  citizens.  The  final  decision 
falls  too  much  to  the  sic  volo  of  the 
"wobbler."  On  the  other  hand,  to 
leave  any  class  unrepresented  is  to  in- 
vite oppression  and  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  that  class.  To  combine  the 
safety  of  all  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
few  is  no  light  problem,  but  it  is  one 
which  cannot  be  safely  neglected, 

E,  S,  H, 
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WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan's  "The  Fruit 
of  the  Tree,"  a  striking  address  which 
won  general  appreciation  when  deliv- 
ered at  the  World's  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  Edinburgh  last  June,  has 
been  published  in  a  convenient  book- 
let by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  Just  having 
to  send  to  press  for  the  fourteenth 
time  Berthold  Auerbach's  masterpiece, 
**The  Villa  on  the  Khlne,"  which  they 
first  issued  over  forty  years  ago.  They 
will  signalize  this  new  printing  by  Is- 
suing the  book,  which  has  appeared, 
during  all  that  time,  in  two  volumes, 
for  the  first  time  in  one. 

The  increasing  interest  in  amateur 
photography  ensures  a  welcome  for 
Adolphe  Abrahams's  little  treatise  on 
"The  Photography  of  Moving  Objects 
and  Hand-Camera  Work  for  Advanced 
Workers" — the  more  so  because  it  is 
the  fruit  of  long  practical  experience 
and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  results  of  this  fascinating 
department  of  the  photographer's  art 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  painful  ambiguity  which  some- 
times arises  from  the  names  assumed 
by  contemporary  fiction-writers  is  clev- 


erly hit  off  by  Punch  in  tills  paragraph 
about  "The  Greatest  Uttie  Lion.": 


««4 


'So  glad  you've  come.  You're  Just 
in  time  to  meet  Evelyn  Starker.  Just 
dropped  in  quite  informally,  you  know. 
No  ceremony  or  anything  of  that  SMt." 

"Very  glad  to  meet  her,"  I  murmured. 

**H€rI  My  good  man,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  haven't  heard  of  Evelyn 
Starker?  You've  read  his  books,  any- 
way. He  wrote  'Fallacy  or  Phantasy' 
and  *The  Duke's  Diogenes'  and — and 
lots  of  others.  Come  on  in.  You'll 
find  him  awfully  affable  and  nice — 
considering  what  he  is." 

It  is  the  desperado  of  the  story  rather 
than  the  real  hero  who  gives  his  name 
to  Caroline  Lockhart's  tale  "Me-Smith" 
and  it  is  a  desperado  of  large  and  va- 
ried gifts  in  his  particular  line,  but 
without  a  single  redeeming  quality  un- 
less mere  brute  courage  is  to  be  so 
reckoned.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
wild  and  lawless  west;  and  there  figure 
in  it  Indians  and  half-breeds,  cowboys 
and  ranchmen,  a  guileless  and  high- 
minded  "school-marm,"  a  diligent  and 
unsophisticated  scientist,  and  a  brave 
young  deputy  sheriff,  who  is  the  real 
hero.  There  is  no  lack  of  incident; 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  the 
story  goes  at  a  gallop;  and  it  is  still 
proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace  when  "Me- 
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9mltb''  meets  his  tragic  and  well-de- 
senred  end.  Four  or  five  spirited  illus- 
trations interpret  the  situations  and 
characters.      J.  B.  Lippincott  Go. 

Fedor  DostoieffslLy's  masterpiece, 
'*Crime  and  Punishment/*  is  published 
tQ  ErerTiuan's  Library,  with  an  intro- 
duction bj  Laurence  Irving.  Diiluse 
18  the  author's  style  is,  and  numerous 
as  are  the  digressions  which  hinder 
the  movement  of  the  plot,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  intense  realism  of  the 
itoiy.  And  there  is  good  reason  for 
this,  for  the  horrors  which  the  author 
depicts  in  this  and  his  other 
BOYds  he  had  himself  witnessed  or 
eiiperienced.  He  had  himself  stood 
upon  the  scaifold,  with  his  hands 
boend,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
the  execution  of  a  death  sentence;  he 
had  spent  years  in  Siberia;  and  he  liad 
passed  tliroagh  the  horrors  of  epilepsy, 
and  lived  a  life  of  keenest  deprivation, 
let.  with  it  aU,  he  did  not  lose  hold 
upon  spiritual  realities.  This  is  a 
marvelous  book,  and  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  have  it  accessible  in  so  con- 
venient a  tomsL     B.  P.  Dutton  &  Go. 

In  "Half  a  Hundred  Hero  Tales/' 
edited  by  Francis  Storr,  and  published 
l^  Henry  Holt  &  Go.,  we  have  some  de- 
lightful retellings  of  the  old  classical 
8tories,--of  Ulysses  and  ^neas  and 
Theseus  and  Hector  and  Hercules  and 
Hero  and  Pygmalion  and  the  rest— all 
of  them  told  just  as  stories,  without 
•nj  attempt  at  didacticism,  and  with 
tto  pretence  of  following  or  translating 
tncient  texts.  Twi  of  the  stories  are 
borrowed  from  Hawthorne's  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales"  and  one  from  Thomas 
Bulfinch;  the  other  thirty-nine  are 
original  and  represent  the  work  of  half 
a  dozen  diilerent  authors,  cooperating 
with  the  editor,  who  himself  contrib- 
utes six  to  the  collection.  Some  of  the 
■tories  follow  more  closely  than  oth- 
MB  tlie^eariier  forms,  while  some  have 


a  decidedly  light  and  modem  touch; 
but  all  are  cleverly  told  and  all  will  ap- 
peal to  the  youthful  imagination. 
There  are  eight  full-page  illustrations 
by  Franck  C.  Pap6. 

In  Carolyn  Wells's  new  detective 
story,  **The  Gold  Bag,"  the  Fleming 
Stone  who  solved  the  mystery  of  "The 
Cnue"  reappears,  but  the  hero  is  an 
admiring  subordinate  of  his,  a  young 
man  whose  friendly  human  impulses 
threaten  to  interfere  with  his  profes- 
sional activities.  Needless  to  say, 
there  Is  a  charming  heroine,  on  whom 
falls  the  first  suspicion  for  the  murder 
of  her  rich  uncle,  found  dead  in  his 
library  chair  the  morning  after  he  has 
threatened  to  disinherit  her.  The  tale 
is  brightly  told;  there  is  some  good 
character  sketching;  the  various  clues 
— the  yellow-rose  petals,  the  transfer 
slip,  the  extra  edition  of  the  New  York 
paper,  and  the  gold  bag  itself — are  all 
of  the  latest  fashion;  and  the  denoue- 
ment is  an  agreeable  combination  of 
expected  and  unexpected.  But  why 
did  not  Mrs.  Egerton  Purvis'«  card 
come  to  light  sooner?  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Go. 

Readers  who  enjoyed  "Pa  Flickin- 
ger's  Folks"  will  welcome  a  new  story, 
"Opal,"  by  Bessie  R.  Hoover,  in  which 
is  realistically  portrayed  the  romance 
of  Pa  Flickinger's  youngest  daughter, 
a  high-school  graduate,  whose  mother's 
ambition  would  have  her  study  for  her 
"stiflPeut"  and  become  a  teacher,  but 
for  whom  a  stalwart  farmer's  son — 
the  proud  owner  of  a  buggy  with  red 
wheels — has  dilTerent  plans.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  suburbs  of  a  western 
city;  the  characters  are  all  working- 
people,  whose  manners  and  talk  are 
rough  and  uncouth  almost  to  the  point 
of  burlesque.  To  many  the  dialect 
will  seem  forbidding  and  the  humor 
forced.  But  there  is  an  undeniable 
finality   of   wholesomeness   and   right 
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feeling,  which  holds  the  reader  In 
spite  of  his  prejudices,  and  the  Fllck- 
ingers  fitting  out  Opal  for  the  picnic  or 
WilliaDDi  Fanner  writing  to  Butch  to 
stick  by  his  job  may  linger  in  the 
memory  when  more  conventional  char- 
acters are  forgotten.      Harper  &  Bros. 

Harold  Begbie's  "Souls  in  Action" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company)  is  a  book 
similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  tiis 
"Twlce-Bom  Men,"  which  attracted 
wide  attention  a  year  ago  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  striking  symposium  which 
The  Living  Age  of  February  5  and 
February  19,  1910,  reprinted  from  the 
London  Nation.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference. The  earlier  book  was  a  se- 
ries of  studies  of  religious  conversion 
as  witnessed  among  London  slum- 
dwellers,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army;  and  most  of 
the  subjects  were  men.  But  in  the 
present  studies  of  "Christianity  mili- 
tant" the  subjects,  most  of  whom  are 
women,  are  of  a  higher  social  class, 
saleswomen,  governesses,  etc.,  and  the 
elevating  agency  among  them  is  the 
West  London  Mission.  But  there  is  as 
much  moral  and  spiritual  tragedy  in 
the  second  book  as  in  the  first,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  present-day  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  transforming 
character  and  inspiring  the  most  de- 
spairing with  a  new  hope  is  hardly  less 
convincing  in  the  later  book  than  in  the 
earlier.  Mr.  Begble  studies  these 
phenomena  of  religious  experience  with 
genuine  sympathy  and  from  first-hand 
information.  The  stories  of  the  con- 
quest of  dii>somania  through  religious 
faith  are  especially  noteworthy.  Such 
narratives  as  "The  Vision  of  a  Lost 
Soul,"  "Betrayed,"  "Out  of  the  Depths" 
and  "A  Girl  and  Her  Lover," — simply 
and  directly  told  as  they  are, — ^are  ex- 
tremely touching,  and  the  "Tale  of  a 


Treaty  Port," .  although  different,  is 
hardly  less  moving.  Altogether,  if  one 
is  in  quest  of  present-day  "evidences  of 
Christianity"  he  will  find  both  books 
full  of  them.  To  avoid  confusion,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  EInglish  title 
of  the  earlier  book  is  "Broken  Bartben- 
ware"  and  that  of  the  later  "In  the 
Hands  of  the  Potter." 

There  is  an  interval  between  baby- 
hood  and   the   school   age   wboi    the 
small  child  is  often  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem: how  to  employ  his  restless  ener- 
gies, or  in  the  common  phrase  "bow  to 
keep  him  out  of  mlschier*  is  a  question 
which  has  perplexed  many  a  mother. 
A  hoi>eful  solution  to  the  problnn  is 
ofl'ered   in   Mr.   V.   M.    Hillyer's  "The 
Kindergarten  at  Home."      The  book. 
which  is  the  work  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  is  precisely  what  it  purports 
.to  be,  a  guide  to  simple  kindergartaa 
Instruction  which  any  mother,  who  is 
unable  to  send  her  child  to  a  kinder- 
garten, may  use  herself  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  small  mind  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  little  hands.       Altogether, 
here  are  more  than  a  hundred  lessons 
so  arranged  that  each  leads  naturally 
to  the  next,  in  which  a  multitude  of 
**ffifts"  and  "occupations"  are  taught. 
all  with  the  simplest  material  and  at 
a    minimum   of  trouble   and   expense. 
Most  of  the  lessons  are  illustrated  with 
simple  drawings  which  make  the  use- 
of  the  materials  clear;  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  daily  lessons  there  are 
special  lessons   and  designs  suited  to* 
special    days, — Christmas,    Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  St.  Valentine's  day,  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  etc.     In  homes  where 
there  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six.  this  book  will  be  a  boon 
alike  to  the  children  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  them..     The  Baker  ic 
Taylor  Company. 
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LAZARUS. 

C**Remeinber  that  thou  In  thy  life- 
time recelvedst  thy  grood  thln^  and 
likewise  Lasarus  evil  thlngrs*"] 

Still  he  lingers,  where  wealth  and  fash- 
ion 
Meet  toge^er  to  dine  x>r  play, 
Lingers,  a  matter  of  yagne  compassion, 
Out  in  the  darlmess  across  tbe  way ; 
Out  beyond  the  warmth  and  the  glitter. 
And  thie  lifi^t  where  luxury's  laugh- 
.    ter  rings, 
Lasarns  waits,  where  the  wind  is  bit- 
ter. 
Receiving  his  evil  things. 

Still  you  find  him,  when,  breathless, 
burning 
Summer    flames    upon    square    and 

street, 
Wben  the  fortunate  ones  of  the  earth 

are  turning 
Uhelr    thoughts    to    meadows    and 
'     meadows"v^eet; 
For   far  away   from   the  wide  green 

valley. 
And*  the  bramble  patcb  where  the 
V     wWtethroat  stags, 
Lazarus  sweats  in  his  crowded  alley, 
Receiving  his  evil  things. 

And  all  the  time  from  a  thousand  ros- 
trums 
Wise  men  preach  upon  him  and  his 

wx)e6 
Each  with   bis  bundle  of  noisy  nos- 
trums 
Tom  to  tatters  'twixt  ayes  and  noes; 
Sage  and  Socialist,  gush  and  glamour, 
Yet  Uttle  reUef  their  wisdom  brings, 
For  there's  nothing  for  him  out  of  all 
the  clamor* 
Nothing  but  evil  things. 

Royal    Commissions,    creeds,    convic- 
tions. 
Learnedly    argue    and    write    and 

speaE, 
But  the  happy  issue  of  his  afflictions 

Lazarus  waits  for  it  week  by  week. 
Still  he  seeks  it  to-day,  to-morrow, 

In  purposeless  pavement  wanderings, 
^r  dreams  it  a  huddled  heap  of  sor- 
row. 

Receiving  his  evil  things. 


And  some  will  tell  you  of  Brotatfon 

With  social  science  thereto:  and  trnne 
lA>ok  forth  to  the  parable^  retilbNtfoB^ 
When  the  lot  is  changed  In  the  life 
to  come. 
To  £he  trumpet  sound  and  the  great 
awaking. 
To  One  with  healing  upon  ^is  wings 
In  the  bouse  of  the  many  mansions 
making 
An  end  of  the  evil  things. 

In  the  name  of  Knowledge  the  race 
.  grows  liealthier. 

In  the  name  of  Freedom  the  world 
grows  great. 
And    men    are   wiser,    and    men    are 
wealthier, 
9ut>— LasBarus  lies  at  the  rich  man's 

gate; 
Lies  as  he  lay  through  hujcoan  history. 
Through  fameof  heroes  and  pomp  of 
Kipgs, 
At   the  rich   man's   gate,   an   abiding 
mystery. 
Receiving  his  evil  things.- 

Alfred  Cochrane. 

The  Spectator. 


THE  GOLDEN  BIRDS. 

Ah!  the  long  hours  of  watting 
Before  the  bless6d  Mom, 
When  Night  broods  on  the  tree-tops 
And  Nature  sighs  foriom; 
Ah!  in  these  hours  of  darkness 
Illusion's  veil  is  torn. 
And  bate  fly  in  the  night-time 
Before  the  blessM  Mom, 

Ah!  the  dread  hours  of  silence. 
When  Hope  with  drooping  wings 
Site  staring  through  the  darkness. 
While  gray  imaginings 
Gome  creeping  through  the  shadows; 
When  Sleep  no  longer  brings 
The  opiate  branch  of  comfort 
To  banish  cruel  things. 

Ah!  now  the  long-sought  daybreak 
Gomes  floating  on  the  breeze. 
And  Hope  looks  up  from  weeping, 
Rejoicing  as  she  sees 
The  bate  fly  from  the  sunlight. 
While  joyful  in  the  trees 
The  Golden  Birds  of  morning 
Make  music  with  the  bees. 

a  8. 
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ARNOLD  BENNETT:  AN  APPRBOIATION. 


Opposite  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Benietl^  latest  tale  will  be  found 
priBte4  a  list  of  its  author's  yarious 
works.  It  runs  to  an  imposing  length, 
tnd  evidences  a  career  of  uncommon 
industry.  Mr.  Bennett  is  still  only 
f<»l7-three  years  of  age,  and  had 
toned  thirty  before  he  published  his 
first  book.  Yet  he  has  already  to  )iis 
name  a  dosen  novels,  seven  fantasies, 
90  called,  two  sets  of  short  stories, 
eight  volumes  labelled  "belles  lettres," 
and  a  couple  of  stage-plays,  besides  a 
coUeclliQn  of  *'pollte  farces."  If  to 
tl^ese  we  add  two  romances,  as  they 
are  described,  in  the  composition  of 
which  Mr.  Bden  Phillpotts  assisted, 
Mr.  Bennett's  output  amounts  alto- 
gether to  8<Mne  thirty-four  volumes. 
1^  impression  of  strenuous  labor  such 
statistics  produce  on  the  mind  is  inten- 
ailled  when  we  rememb^  that  all 
through,  his  years  of  authorship  the 
novelist  of  the  Five  Towns  has  been 
iic^v^  employed  in  journalism,  per- 
fonaing  for  five  years  the  duties  of  a 
draioatic  critic,  and  wHting  even  now 
a  weekly  literary  causerie,  and  also 
wboi  we  reflect  that  the  more  ambi- 
tions examples  of  Mr.  Bennett's  art 
happen  to  be  among  the  longest  of 
modem  novds.  In  the  apinreciation  of 
this  tndefatigable  craftsman  which  fol- 
lows I  shall  not  attenq)t  to  cover  all 
the  hooks  to  which  he  has  put  his  sig- 
natoce,  but  shall  content  myself  with 
•eleetiiig  for  mention  representative 
Q^tthBens  of  his  work  in  its  differ^it 
modes.  If  any  Justification  were, 
needed  for  this  policy,  it  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's writings  may  be  classed  as  Jour- 
Mhttlc  writings.  Some  of  his  essays, 
for  instance,  ofl&t  information  or  crit- 
icism on  matters  of  but  momentary 
nlgniflcance.  Again,  there  are  stories 
<tf     his— sensational      stories— which 


were  obviously  j^oduced  more  to  please 
the  public  than  the  novelist  himself;  I 
think  we  may  rightly  call  that  sort  of 
fiction  journalistic.  It  Is  good  jour- 
nalism, of  course,  for  Mr.  Beunett  Is 
never  less  than  thorough  in  anytldlig 
he  attacks;  but  it  may  be  left  out  of 
account  in  ai^  consideration  of  him  as 
a  serious  artist.  His  claim  to  be  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  younger  novelists  de- 
pends on  a  relativ^y  small  group  o^ 
books  in  which,  with  a  mlnut^ess  of 
detail  that  is  curiously  insistent,  with 
a  realism  that  is  as  meticulous  as  it  is 
convincing,  he  has  reconstructed  for  us 
the  town  life  and  types  of  the  Potter- 
ies under  the  Victorian  era.  "Anna  of 
the  Five  Towns,"  **The  Old  Wives' 
Tale,"  "Clayhanger" — ^these  and  one  or 
tw'o  others  are  the  foundations  oU 
which  his  fame  rests,  solid  and  se- 
cure. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bennett^s 
self-confidence  that  he  should  have  set 
himself  deliberately  to  explain  in  a  book 
"How  to  Become  an  Author"*  (very 
sound  and  serviceable  advice  be  gives), 
and  it  is  no  less  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  should  urge  the  novice  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to,  and  compromise 
with,  his  readers.  Certainly,  if  he  was 
to  square  theoiy  with  his  own  practiee^ 
Mr.  Bennett  was  bound  to  enter  IA9 
protest  against  artistic  intransigence. 
For,  like  Mr.  Phillpotts  and  Mr.  Wete 
at  times,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling  by  such  compromises,, 
and  yet  has  been  able,  like  his  com- 
rades, to  remain  true  to  his  ideals. 
His  complacency,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
lack  cunning.  If  he  granted  conces- 
sions to  his  patrons  in  early  days,  it 
was  only  to  Impose  on  them  his  own 
notions  later  on.  Not  all  authors  can 
afford  to  take  such  a  risk.      There  are 
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men  who  must  write  in  their  own 
way,  and  cannot  make  any  sdcridce  to 
popular  taste  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
consciences.  There  are  others  who 
adopt  the  course  of  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  "what  the  public  wants,"  only 
to  discover  eventually  that  their  ca- 
pacity for  achieving  any  nobler  aim 
has  somehow  disappeared.  Th^re  lies 
the  danger  of  being  too  indulgent  to 
the  moods  of  the  "great  beast*';  doing 
the  second  best  may  Impair  a  faculty 
for  .doing  the  best — ^the  material  may 
leact  on  the  artist  Mr.  Bennett  in 
his  time  has  written  plenty  of  "popu- 
lar"  fiction,  but  he  could  always  switch 
off  his  Muse,  at  will,  to  the  service  of 
serious  art  His  first  book  struck  the 
note  of  high  endeavor.  It  may  well 
have  eootained,  I  should  ttilnk,  some 
autobiographical  material.  Though  it 
was  called  "The  Man  from  the  North,"  * 
it  was  pretty  plainly  about  a  man  from 
the  Midlands,  and  described  affectingly 
the  loneliness  of  a  provincial,  friendless 
amid  the  millions  of  London.  But 
the  next  novel  was  frankly  sensational. 
So  "Th»  Grand  Babylon  Hotel*"  Mr. 
Bennett  beat  the  mystery-mongers  on 
their  own  ground.  And  yet  Just  about 
^e  same  time  he  must  have  been  at 
work  on  the  first  of  his  splendidly 
vital  studies  of  the  Five  Towns.*  How 
has  he  contrived  to  ke^  the  two  sides 
•f  his  fiction  so  long  in  tandem? 
Partly,  I  conceive,  through  his  excep- 
tional will-power.  The  most  methodic 
of  writers,  he  has  trained  himself, 
when  at  his  desk,  to  act  like  a  ma- 
chine. Partly  through  his  never  per- 
mitting himself  the  least  relaxation  of 
style.  You  will  not  light  upon  a  sin- 
gle slovenly  phrase  in  "The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel**;  its  language  is  as 
carefully  wrought  as  that  of  "Clay- 
hnnger.**    Moreover,  Mr.  Bennett  has 

*  '«The  Man  from  th«  North."  By  Arnold 
Bennett.   6t.    (John  Lane.) 
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the  knack  in  his  sensational  novels  of 
getting  hold  of  spacious  ideas.  Thus,* 
d  propos  of  the  Babylon  he  makes  his 
readers  realize  the  huge  population 
housed  in  a  fashionable  West  Ekid  ho*-^ 
tel;  he  shows  them  the  finesse  needed 
to  manage  such  a  concern;  he  forces 
them  to  apprehend  imaginatively  how 
isolated  is  the  individual  guest  in  such 
a  place.  So  in  "Buried  Alive**  it  Is  no 
ordinary  man  who,  according  to  him, 
lets  himself  be  supposed  to  be  dead, 
but  a  world-renowned  painter,  whose 
imposture  sets  all  sorts  of  incalculable 
events  in  motion.  Even  on  this  class 
of  fiction  Mr.  Bennett  leaves  his  spe-* 
cial  mark. 

But  there  Is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  Five  Towns 
and  the  other  Arnold  Bennett  novels. 
It  is  Just  the  same  sort  of  difference 
as  divides  Trollope*s  Barset  Chronicles 
from  his  other  books,  only  that  It  is 
more  considerable.  Indeed,  we  might 
trace  rather  marked  resemblances  be- 
tween Anthony  TroUope  and  the  author 
of  "Glayhanger**  in  certain  respects. 
notably  in  their  methods  of  woiic,  the 
regularity  of  their  writing  habits,  their 
readiness  to  turn  out  thousands  of 
words  in  a  day.  Trollope,  however, 
did  nearly  equal  his  Barchester  stories 
in  later  works;  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  the 
same  man  away  from  the  Potteries. 
They  give  quality  to  his  novels — depth 
and  certainty  of  effect,  roundness  of 
characterization,  color  and  vivacity, 
along  with  a  hardly  definable  intimacy 
of  touch.  I  have  heard  that  a  wit 
once  remarked  that  he  believed  Paris 
was  one  of  Mr.  Bennett*s  Five  Towns, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  the  Paris  chap- 
ters in  "The  Old  Wives*  Tale**  are  pic- 
turesquely done — ^the  execution  scene 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  siege  in  par- 
ticular. But  I  must  own,  for  myself, 
that  in  reading  the  book  I  was  glad  to 
be  taken  back  to  Staffordshire,  and 
felt  as  if  Mr.  Bennett  gained  renewed 
strength,  like  Antceus,  as  soon  as  lift 
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toQcbed  bis  mother  eartb.     How  much 
tlie  noreUst  owes  to  the  county  of  his 
birth  I  doubt  if  even  he  fully  grasps. 
Happy  are  those  authors  whose  lot  it 
has  been  to  be  be  bom  in  the  maligned 
pi^Tincos!    There,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Victorian    days,    changes    came    but 
slowly,  old  customs  and  old  faiths  sur- 
yired,    eccentrics    and     "characters" 
abounded,  the  patriarchal  rule  and  do- 
mestic discipline  still  existed,  dialect 
was  spoken,  local  pride  and  local  con- 
servatism were  rampant,  old  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  abominable,  such 
as  the  industrial  slavery  of  children, 
bad  not  be^i  abolished.      The  super- 
ik:ial  distinctions    between    men   and 
men  were  scored   more  deeply   then 
tban  now,  there  was  less  uniformity, 
we  f ond^  b^eve  at  least,  in  type,  and 
with  more  squalor  and  harshness  were 
perhaps   more   sturdy   virtues.       The 
noYtiist  who  was  brought  up  in  such  a 
wnet  of  England,  and  could  either 
waleh  or  learn  from  others  about  the 
aanew  life  of  his  own  or  his  father's 
timeB,.  had   an   enviable  opportunity. 
For  it  is  the  things  unconsciously  seen 
ud  heard  in  childhood  which  leave 
the  most  lasting  impressions  on  a  sen- 
sitive mind.       Mr.   Arnold  Bennett's 
mind  must  have  been  sensitive,  and  his 
BMmory  retentive,  with  the  result  that 
be  can  call  up  for  us  pictures  of  the 
<lai^  life  of  the  Potteries  in  his  youth 
■and  in  his  parents'  time  which  give 
tbe  idea  of  being  extraordinarily  vivid 
imd  actual.      With  no  other  material  is 
be  ever  likely  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, f<Mr  here  he  is  drawing  on  rec- 
ords not  deliberat^y  collected  with  an 
eye  to  "copy,"  but  carelessly  accumu- 
lated in  the  most  receptive  period  of 
existence.      Mr.  Bennett  is  indebted 'to 
Staffordshire  for  more  than  the  sub- 
Jec^matte^   of    his    nov^s;    from    its 
*tock  be  derives  the  tenacity  and  self- 
reliance  and  sanity  of  outlook  which 
are  revealed  in  his  writings,  as  well  as 
a  rather  odd  vein  of  humor.      But  for 


his  readers  the  main  reconjmendation 
of  his  Midland  origins  is  that  lie  is 
able  thereby  to  afford  them  a  fresh 
view  of  life  and  human  nature,  to 
exhibit  these  in  an  unfamiliar  setting, 
and,  by  a  magic  of  his  own,  to  make 
what  to  the  average  observer  would 
have  seemed  commonplace  and  drab 
profoundly  interesting  and  full  of  va- 
riety. 

To  analyze  Mr.  Bennett's  technique 
is  by  no  means  easy.     It  is  a  matter  of 
the  multiplication  of  detail,  and  seems 
to  betray  the  influence  of  Russian  mod- 
els.     With  stroke  added  to  stroke  the 
author  proceeds  till  he  has  brought  up 
before  our  e^yes,  first  his  leading  fig- 
ure or  figures,  next  the  family   and 
shop  or  factory,  then  the  street  and 
neighborhood  and  local  society.      But 
all  the  time  you  are  looking  at  the  mi- 
crocosm    thus     gradually     developed 
through  the  medium  of  one  or  more 
temperaments.      Mr.  B^mett  will  not 
be  hurried  over  his  detail.      He  insists 
on  displaying  every  stage  of  the  process 
that  leads  to  a  resolve  or  a  clash  of 
wills.      His  characters  are  sometimes 
a  piteously  long  time  dying— ^Id  Clay- 
hanger,  for  example.      In  such  a  case 
as  this  the  novelist  is  prepared  to  trace 
the  development  of  physical  or  mental 
decay  with  an  emphasis  on  patholog- 
ical symptoms  that  causes  the  reader, 
no  less  than  the  invalid's  son,  Bdwin, 
many  a  shudder.      It  would  be  absurd 
to  style  Mr.  Bennett's  method  photo- 
graphic, yet  it  deals  with  innumerable 
small  things.      I  am  not  sure  that  half 
its  success  does  not  depend  on  the  au- 
thor's  leaving  nothing   out       He   is 
singularly  precise  and  microscopic  In 
his  observation.      He  cannot  take  you 
for  a  chance  call  into  a  Jewell^'s  shop, 
which  you  will  never  see  again,  with- 
out giving  you  an  inventory  of  what  is 
contained    in   the   counter   and   glass 
cases.      That  is  an  extreme  instance, 
but  Is   tell-tale.       In  his   account  of 
how  it  is  possible  to  become  an  au- 
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thor,  Mr.  Bennett  is  strong  in  his  de- 
nnnciatioii  of  the  episode,  yet  in  "Clay- 
hanger"  *  be  hims^f  supplies  a  glaring 
illustration  of  what  he  has  condemned. 
The  whole  section  wliich  describes 
with  such  pathos  and  flashlight  inten- 
sity the  experiences  tlie-  elder  Clay- 
hanger  had  passed  through  as  a  child 
forced  to  work  from  daybreak  in  an 
underground  factoiy,  is  wholly  epi- 
sodic, and  Punch  made  great  fun  not  so 
long  ago,  with  tills  chapter  as  its  text, 
over  what  it  suggested  was  Mr.  Ben- 
nett*s  habit  of  parenthesis.  Yet  no 
reader  with  any  sense  of  beauty  or  pity 
would  wish  this  retrospective  section 
away,  the  more  so  as  it  throws  a  val- 
uable and,  indeed,  much-needed  light  on 
the  relations  of  father  and  son,  and  the 
Jealousy  the  old  man  feels  as  he  com- 
pares the  Joylessness  of  his  youth  with 
the  comforts  and  education  Edwin  has 
enjoyed.  And  ttiat  is  a  good  sample 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  critic 
who  tries  to  pick  holes  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
technique.  It  is  obvious,  he  may  say, 
that  "Olayhanger"  ought  to  be  half  as 
short  as  it  is,  and  that  "The  Old  Wives' 
Tale"  could  do  with  compression.  He 
may  urge,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the 
novelist  should  be  more  selective,  and 
use  the  blue  pencil  more  resolutely  on 
his  work.  Mr.  Bennett's  art  would  be 
all  the  better  if  he  could  in  these  two 
oases  have  kept  only  the  strictly  rep- 
resentative scenes,  and  discarded  much 
to  which  he  has  devoted  loving  labor. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  he  leaves 
his  scaffolding  on  view  without  any 
sense  of  shame.  But  is  it  much  use 
quarrelling  with  a  novelist's  method 
when  it  is  so  deliberately  adopted  as  is 
Mr.  Bennett's,  and  when  it  is  so  suc- 
cessful? For  when  all  is  said,  this 
author  manages  somehow  to  secure 
what  he  aims  at — the  suggestion  of 
realism — as  well  as  much  besides— thus 
an  individual  interpretation  of  life,  and 
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at  any  rate  his  detail  is  alwiiys  imde 
interesting  and  contributory  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  tesiiU 
produced  by  tliis  mass  of  detail,  tUei^e 
can  be  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  flie, 
about  that  Bmphatic  as  is  lit.  Bl- 
uett the  critic  on  a  story  being  the  first 
requisite  of  fiction,  it  is  life  itself, 
rather  tlian  a  story,  which  he  presents 
to  us  as  a  nov^st  in  his  I>e8t  work. 
The  pageant  of  life,  from  its  early 
promise  to  Its  eclipse  in  decline  and 
death— that  is  his  subject,  and  sorely 
it  is  big  enough.  Because  the  subject 
is  so  admirably  covered  in  *The  Old 
Wives'  Tale,"*  because  the  nov^  be- 
comes an  epic,  as  it  were,  of  tme,  as 
distinct  from  sham  realism,  of  Balsac's 
and  Maupassant's,  as  distinct  from 
Zola's  realism,  I  regard  the  story  of  the 
Baines'  sisters,  who  met  with  sach 
different  destinies,  as  far  and  away  the 
oompletest  and  most  striking  thing  Bftr. 
Bennett  has  done.  "Glayhanger,^' 
clear  cut  as  is  its  battle  betweeii  the 
old  and  the  young,  suffers  from  being 
but  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy,  and  trwn 
possessing  a  heroine  whose  penKmality 
is  in  the  clouds  and  whose  marriage  to 
a  man  other  tlian  the  one  slie  loves  is 
a  mystery  '*to  be  explained  in  oar 
next."  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  labors 
under  no  such  disadvantages.  Within 
the  range  of  a  single  novel  we  watch 
the  progress  of  two  girts  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  till  they  sink  into  their 
graves.  All  the  routine  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  shop,  saddled  with  an  in- 
valid proprietor,  is  brought  out  aa  the 
tale  gathers  momentum.  A  typical 
section  of  the  shop-keeping  life  of  the 
Five  Towns  Is  spread  out  before  oar 
gaze.  Then  we  are  asked  to  watch 
the  careers  of  the  sisters.  The  one, 
hot-blooded  and  adventurous,  ruins  her 
chances  by  eloping  with  a  contemptible 
sensualist,  and  has  to  pay  for  her  folly 
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fij  at>6DaUig  all  h&t  best  years  in  run- 
aitaig  a  boaidiBg  establishment  under 
the  Msiad  Bu^ire,  and  slowly  amass- 
ing mwny  ewMigh  to  Justify  her  in  re- 
tmntH^  kome.  The  other  girl  marries 
a  wofthy  tradesman,  becomes  a  widow 
and  the  BM>ther  of  a  not  too  affection- 
ate tat  uikUy  talented  son,  and  drifts 
into  a  gtooTe.  The  sisters  Join  com- 
pany, make  allowances,  bat  get  rather 
badly  on  each  others'  nerves,  and  it  is 
a  relief  to  the  gentie  Constance  when 
Sopkla,  wlio  tries  hard  to  make  her 
move  out  of  her  stuffy  house,  dies  with 
a  tiMkar  tragic  suddenness.  There 
jcnt  have  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  most 
urgent  ■Mcala — the  difference  between 
the  spring  and  the  winter  of  Ufe. 
Si^hia  Is  so  full  of  vitality  in  her 
youth,  Constance  so  sweet  and  good- 
natured;  at  the  end  both  have  become 
fussy  old  womoi  who  are  fluttered  and 
rendered  miserable  by  the  moods  of  a 
maid-servant.  Disillusionment  is  the 
key-note  of  the  novels;  the  revolt  of 
youth  against  age  furnishes  their 
drmma.  Conceive  the  young  rebelling 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  elders,  and 
then  picture  youth  becomih'g  old  in  its 
turn  and  bewildered  before  the  assault 
of  the  next  generation,  and  you  have 
tlie  secret  of  the  irony  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
flctkm.  He  is  always  producing  that 
effect,  and  time  cannot  stale  its  perti- 
nency. The  piquancy  of  it  is  accen- 
tuated if  the  novelist  can  contrive,  as 
Mr.  Bennett  can  contrive,  to  hint  at  the 
oostmnes,  the  fashions,  the  politics,  the 
literary  interests  of  each  particular 
decade.  He  makes  no  mistake  on 
these  points,  and  so  we  obtain  from 
him  a  history  of  the  Midlands  under 
the  Victorian  reign  which  is  as  exact 
and  pungent  as  Bfr.  Wells^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don in  the  same  era  provided  in  "The 
Xew  MachiaveUi." 

Stm,  Mr.  Bennett  can  write  of  the 
Potteries  in  lighter  vein  (the  mere 
fact  of  that  makes  me  hope  be  will 


reconsider  his  resolution  of  ceasing  to 
deal  with  them  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Cl^jhanger  trilogy).    He  does  not 
always  look  at  life  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  grave.     He  can  see  and  share  in 
"The  €hrim  Smile  of  the  Five  Towns."  * 
In  one  of  the  short  stories  to  which  he 
gives  that  title  he  refers  rather  s^- 
consciously  to  a  particular  class  ol  Joke 
which  appeals  to  his  fellow-country- 
men  of  the   Midlands,  and   wonders 
whether  it  will  carry  with  a  larger  au- 
dience.    It  concerns  a  quixote  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  youthful  misadven- 
ture, found  himself  saddled  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  half-brother,  and 
was  anticipated  in  love  and  other  ways 
by  a  cub  who  never  raised  a  finger  to 
earn  his  own  living.      This  struck  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Potteries  as  f  uni^. 
Mr.  Bennett  professed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Londoners  would  see  matters 
in  the  same  light       He  has  grown 
more    courageous,    for    in    his    latest 
novel,  "The  Card,"*  which  is  an  up- 
roarious farce,  he  has  perpetrated  a 
Joke  which  is  of  the  genuine  Stafford- 
shire pattern.      "Cards**  are  eccentric 
but  successful  persons  on  whose  ac- 
tions it  is  never  possible  to   count 
Derry  Machin  was  a  "card**  of  that 
sort  He  was  an  adventurer  who  some- 
how or  other  knew  by  instinct  when 
to  take  the  IxM  course.     A  laundress's 
son,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  local 
endowed  school  by  cheating,  and  he 
was    never   too   scrupulous    in    after 
years.      He  took  certain  rent-collect- 
ing out  of  his  employer's  hands.      He 
advanced  loans  to  slum-tenants.      He 
exploited  a  lifeboat  at  Llandudno.  He 
started    a    thrift   club   in    his   native 
town,  which  had  perilous  adventures, 
but  eventually  brought  him  safe  re- 
turns.      He  introduced   himself  to  a 
local  countess,  and  won  her  favor  by  a 
carefully    arranged    chapter    of   acci- 
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'  ••^The  Card."     By   Arnold   Bennett      68. 
(Methaen.)  J 
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d^ts.      He  made  one  mistake  In  love, 
and  juist  in  time  transferred  his  affec- 
tions to  the  most  suitable  of  future 
wives.    And  by  the  most' audacious  of 
coups  he  became  Mayor — the  youngest 
Mayor  on  record— of  his  native  town. 
His  is  the  sort  of  career  which  the 
average  townsman  of  the  Potteries  ad- 
mires, and  thinks  amusing  as  well  as 
clever.    Bennett  works  out  his  history 
on  humorous   lines,   and  it  is  in  its 
way  veiy  laughable.    But  he  has  car- 
ried through  a  much  better  joke  in  his 
play,  "What  the  PubUc  Wants."  •    Its 
dialogue  is  brilliantly  incisive.       The 
initial  situation,  which  shows  a  great 
newspaper    director    confronted    with 
friends  who  dislike  the  standard  of 
taste  adopted  by  his  Journals,  is  re- 
peated with  variations  tlironghout  the 
four  acts.    Again  and  again  the  policy 
of  "What  the  Public  Wants"  is  con- 
fronted with  common  decency,  the  de- 
mands of  art,  the  matter  of  public  mor- 
als, and  the  comfort  of  private  per- 
sons.    But  the  piece,  though  extremely 
diverting;  is,  of  course,  a  key-play,  to 
vary  the  label  roman^d-c2«f ,  and  its  one 
purpose  is  to  satirize,  as  it  does  aptly 
and  mordantly,  a  newspaper  millionaire 
of  the  hour.       The  only  other  play 
which  Mr.   Bennett  has   had  staged, 
"Cupid  and  Common  Sense"  ^  is  a  v«v 
sion  of  "Anna  of  the  Five  Towns."    It 
is  effective  enough  for  three  acts,  but 
the  last  act,  which  aims  at  pointing  the 
moral   of   the   disillusionment   of   ro- 
mantic love,  misses  fire,  because  it  re- 
quires a  break  in  the  action  and  brings 
on  characters  that  during  the  interval 
have  lost  their  stage  identity. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  a  humorist,  but  in  no 
sense  is  he  gay.  His  comic  mood  is 
always  associated  with  satire.  His 
essays  entitled  "Fame  and  Fiction"" 
are  in  all  truth  amusing,  but  they  are 

•  "What  the  Public  Want»."  A  Play  m  Pour 
Acts.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  2s.  6d.  net.  (Frank 
Palmer.) 

io«<GQpld  apd  Common  Sense.'*  A  Play  in 
Poor  Acts.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  (Prank 
Palmer.) 

The  Bookman. 


ferocious  attacks  upon  "certain  popu- 
larities."   On  women  novelists  of  the 
day  he  is  ruthlessly  bitter  and  yet  not 
unfair;    he   acknowledges   their  good 
points.      There  is  indeed  an  element 
of      hardness  '  about     his      attitude 
towards  life,  as  well  as  towitrds  its 
interpreters.      Love  is  for  him  a  pas- 
sion that  is  sure  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  "common  sense"  i^ehicb 
sacrifices  it  to  material  advantages  has 
his  sympathy.    He  does  not  sentiment- 
alize this  passion  any  more  than  be 
does  the  pathos  of  age.      The  old  be 
makes  lag,  like  veterans,  superfluous 
on  the  stage.      There  is  a  piteous  ex- 
ample  of   this    in    "The   Old   T^ves' 
Tale,"  where  an  old  lady  is  described 
as  promising  to  a  young  couple  innes- 
ents  they  do  not  want,  and  they  smil- 
ingly murmur  "Poor  old  thingf    Age, 
I  fear,  does  not  obtain  from  Mr.  Ben- 
nett its  jNToper  meed  of  respect  and 
indulgence.    Alike  towards  the  old  and 
towards  love  he  is  unromantic,  and 
echoes   the  opinions  of  Mr.   Bernard 
Shaw.  Nor  will  he  allow  any  false  dig- 
nity   to    death.      Constance    Baines^s 
husband  may  not  in  his  coflin  escape 
criticism;  his   beard   stood   out  in   a 
pei^,  tiresome  way  even  when  the 
undertakers    began    their    Job.      S<s 
again,  Mr.  Bennett  is  sometimes. a  little 
bitter   in    his   references    to   religion. 
What  I  have  heard  through  Stafford 
shire  relatives  of  the  enthnsiaflm  of 
Methodism  in  the  'sixties  and  'sev^i- 
ties  makes  me  dubious  ^about  accept- 
ing some  of  his  pictures  of  chapel  life 
in  those  decades.    In  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Bennett  is  a  realist  of  great  imagina- 
tive power.      We  must  not  look  to  him 
perhaps  for  poetry  or  romance.      Bur 
if  we  can  bear  the  prose  of  life  re- 
fracted through  a  very  practical  and 
unlUusioned    temperament,     we    may 
trust  him  about  that  confidently. 

F.  O,  Bettanp, 

"  **Pame  and  Fiction:  An  Inqnirr  into 
Certain  Bepatations."  By  E.  A.  Bennett. 
(Grant  Richards.) 
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THE^  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON  AND  JTS  SURREiJi>^RS 

TO  GERMANY. 


The  controversy  as  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  has  now  been  in  prog- 
i«88'  for  a  year,  but  as  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  Unit  any  convincing  defence  of 
that  new  code  of  sea  law  has  b6^  pro- 
daced;     In  many  cases  the  advocates 
of  the  Declaration  liave  been  content 
merely  to  appeal  to  authority.       Sir 
Edward  Grey,  they  say,  and  the  nego- 
tiiitpiB  of  the  Declaration  are  able  and 
patriotic    men.    What  they   have  ac- 
cepted cannot  be  bad  for  the  nation. 
Therefore  the  Declaration  of  Liondon  is 
good.      It  is  a  simple  syllogism.    But 
it  is  open  to  two  serious  objections.    In 
the  first  place,  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don dees  not  represent  the  views  of 
Sir  9dward  Grey.      Tliat  maj  be  seen 
hj  examining  his  instructions  to  the 
British  d^egates  at  the  Hague  and 
laMoh  Conferences.     The  British  del- 
egates at  these  two  Conferences  were 
in  a  decided  miuOTity  and  were  hope- 
lessly- outvoted,    though    the    British 
mercantile  marine  represents  lialf  the 
tomMge  of  the  w<Hrld  and  the  new  code 
of  laws  vitally  concerns  it      So  that 
this  Is  not  the  code  planned  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Grey,    but   sometliing   imposed 
spon  him  bj  foreign  Powers;  some- 
thing which  he  accepted,  if  anything, 
against  his  will,  and  the  contentitKis 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Declaration  rep- 
resent his  original  views.     And  in  the 
second  place,  the  appeal  to  authority 
is  never  convincing.     No  one  in  this 
worid  is  infallible.      The  duty  of  the 
British  citizen  is  not  lazily  to  accept 
what  he  is  told,  but  to  search  and  ex- 
amine for  himself. 

The  NcHonal  Review  has  never  taken 
a  partisan  view  on  these  matters;  the 
writer  has  never  taken  a  partisan  view. 
He  appeals  with  confidence  to  past  ar- 
ticles in  the  NaHonal  Review  and  to 
letters  in  the  Times  in  1904,  criticizing 


Unionist  administrators  when  £hey 
showed  weakness  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  merchant  marine. and  in 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  British 
Navy.  He  holds  that  this  ik  no  party 
issue;  and  he  appeals  to  his  couhtry- 
men,  not  as  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  Englishmen. 

The  first  count  against  the  Declara- 
tion, and  one  of  the  gravest,  is  that 
it  constitutes  a  terrible  menace  to  the 
food-supply  of  our  country  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  past,  all  food  in  British 
ships  was  liable  to  capture  by  hostile 
cruisers  where  that  food  was  not  the- 
property  of  neutrals.  But  food  in. 
neutral  ships  was  regarded  as  exoflpt 
from  seizure  except  when  it  was  des- 
tined for  the  armed  forces  of  the  en- 
en^  or  consigned  to  a  beleaguered  for- 
tress. Now,  under  the  Declaiation,^ 
food  may  be  treated  as  contraband^ 
when 

(1)  It  is  destined  not  only  as  in  the 
past  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
State,  but  also  for  "the  administrative- 
authorities  of  that  State." 

(2)  It  is  addressed  to  ttte  en^my  au- 
thorities or  to  a  trader  estikblished  in 
the  enemy  country,  and  wheh  it  is  no- 
torious that  this  trader  furnishes  to  the- 
enemy  objects  and  materials  of  this 
nature. 

(3)  When  the  destination  of  the  con- 
signment is  to  one  of  the  enemy *s  for- 
tified places  or  to  another  place  serving 
as  a  base  of  the  armed  forces  of  the- 
enemy. 

Under  the  second  and  third  conditions, 
the  neutral  is  given  the  right  of  prov- 
ing— if  he  can — before  the  Interna- 
tional Prize  Cburt  which  is  to  have  the 
last  say,  that  the  food  is  not  destined 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  or 

*  I  ignore  the  Oommentary  of  the  Drafting 
Committee  of  the  London  Conference,  as  It  is 
not  part  of  the  Declaration  and  therefore 
cannot  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the  PowerH 
and  the  New  Court 
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for  the  enemy's  admlnistratlye  author- 
ities, hot  the  whole  task  of  proying  this 
is  thrown  upon  him.  In  any  case  it 
will  help  the  British  people  littie  it 
six  months  after  theiy  have  been  com- 
pelled to  snrr^ider  by  starvation,  the 
International  Prize  Ckmrt  roles  that 
the  enemy's  seizures  of  neutral  food- 
supplies  were  illegal  and  that  compen- 
sation must  be  paid — not  to  the  British 
people,  but  to  the  neutral  shipowner 
and  merchant 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
most  objectionable  clauses  were 
taken  from  a  draft  submitted  by  the 
German  Admiralty  to  our  Foreign  Of- 
fice before  the  Conference  of  London 
in  1906.  To  prove  this  we  set  forth, 
i<or  comparison,  a  literal  translation  of 
the  two  passages.  The  Grenmm  draft 
will  be  found  in  Bluebook  Gd.  4555  of 
1909,  pp.  2-7. 

German  Draft. 

Article  18.  "Are  regarded  as  con- 
traband (i.e.  liable  to  seizure  in  neu- 
tral ships)  oth^  objects  and  materials 
{i.e,  other  than  those  in  a  specified  list) 
which  may  be  of  use  in  war  when  thegr 
are  destined  for  the  armed  forces  or 
for  the  services  of  a  belligerent 
state.    .    .    /' 

**Th^e  is  peremptory  presumption 
•of  the  (hostile)  destination  ...  if 
the  consignment  in  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  lintborities  of  a  belliger- 
-ent. 

''This  destination  is  presumed  if  the 

consignment  is  addressed  to  a  trader  of 

whom  it  is  notorious  that  he  furnishes 

to  a  belligerent  objects  and  materials 

*of  thip  nature.*' 

"The  same  presumption  applies  in 
0088  the  destination  of  the  consignment 
is  to  one  of  the  fortified  places  of  a 
belligerent  or  to  another  place  serving 
as  a  base  of  operations  or  supplies  to 
his  armed  forces." 

Dbolabatioh  of  London. 

Article  33.  "Conditional  contra- 
band (which  includes  food)  is  liable 
to  capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined 
for  the  armed  forces  or  a  Crovernment 
^department  of  the  enemy  state.*' 

Article  34.     "The  destination  is  pre- 


sumed to  exist  if  the  connigMiiMit  Is 
addressed  to  the  eneniy  ■utturitfaii  or 
to  a  trader  establiahed  in  the  omb^ 
country  and  when  it  is  noleriMMi  tkmt 
this  trader  furnishes  to  the  enev^r  ol»- 
Jects  and  materials  of  this  nature." 

"A  similar  presumption  arises  if  the 
destination  of  the  conslgnm^ift  Is  to 
one  of  the  enemy's  f<Htifled  plaoes  or 
to  another  place  serving  as  a  tase  of 
the  armed  fOTcee  of  the  enemy.' 


>t 


"Made  in  Germany/'  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  this  menace  to  our  food-wpp<y; 
and  at  the  (Conference  of  Icmdfln  tlie 
Overman  representative,  M.  Kriege,  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  of  the  German 
delegation  at  the  fact  that  the  articles 
in  question  of  the  Declaration  bad  t>een 
based  on  the  Overman  draft  I  am  mak- 
ing no  very  grave  charge  against  Cier- 
many  when  I  say  that  this  natarally 
leads  us  to  supxKme  that  these  articles 
were  designed  to  further  the  interests 
of  Germai^,  as  indeed  is  evident  from 
even  a  cursory  inspectloti  of  tbem. 
What  is  difilcult  to  understand  is  ttieir 
acceptance  by  a  British  Gk>veriimeiit: 

For  it  cannot  too  clearly  be  under- 
stood that  these  clauses  alter  the  exist- 
ing law  of  war  to  our  detriment  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bel- 
fast chamber  of  Ck>mmerce,  Indeed  as- 
serts that,  "it  is  the  present  practice 
which  would  'expose  to  capture  or  de- 
liberate destruction  food-supplies 
borne  to  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war'; 
It  is  the  Declaration  of  London  which 
would  forbid  this  practice."  But  any 
one  who  examines  the  new  clausiss  will 
see  that  far  from  forbidding  the  'prac- 
tice," they  sanction  it,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  been  given  in  a 
previous  article — that  every  important 
port  of  the  United  Kingdomi  has  fortifi- 
cations, and  evei7  important  port  will 
in  time  of  war,  according  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wilson's  recent  memorandum  on  Inva- 
sion,  be  the  station  of  British  destroy- 
ers and  submarines.  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  not  the  present  practice 
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'to  capture  food  consigned  In  neutral 
shipe  to  belligerent  ports.  On  tlie  con- 
tract, all  the  precedents  are  against 
sttdi  a  practice.  In  17^,  Great  Brit- 
ai&  in  retaliation  for  the  action  of 
Prance,  directed  her  cniisers  to  capture 
food  consigned  in  neutral  vessels  to  the 
Frendi  vorts,  she  being  then  at  war 
with  France.  The  United  States 
promptlj  protested;  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, to  a  mixed  Commission;  and  this 
-OoaunlsBion  decided  that  food  was  not 
llaMe  to  capture  in  rChese  drcum- 
:  stances.  The  Briticib  cruisers  obeyed 
the  ruling.  In  1886,  the  French  Gov- 
temment  Issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing rice  contraband  'during  the  war 
with  Ohina.  Again  the  British  Gov- 
•eminent  protested,  but  as  not  a  single 
British  vessel  with  Tice  on  boavd  was 
touched,  the  matter  went  no  farther. 
"Bismarclc,  however,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remai^  in  the  Reichstag  tliat 
the  French  action  was  ^'a  Justifiable 
step  fn  war."  In  1904,  «during  the  war 
in  tlie  Far  East,  Russia  imclnded  pro- 
visions In  her  list  of  contraband,  and 
;selsed  several  ships  with  such  cargo. 
Tills  was  followed  by  the  inclusion  of 
Taw  'cotton  In  the  list  of  contraband. 
Action  was  at  once  taken  by  two  Pow- 
ers, Britain  and  the  United  States. 
BoCli  protested  against  the  treatment 
of  food  and  cotton  consigned  to  a  bel- 
lig««nt  port  In  a  neutral  ship  as  con- 
trafoand*  when  there  was  no  proof  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  enemy's 
armed  forces.  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  a 
note  of  June  1,  1904  stated: 

His  Majesty's  Government  observe 
with  great  concern  that  rice  and  provi- 
sions will  be  treated  as  unconditionally 
contraband,  a  ^ep  MoMdh  th^  regard  as 
ineonMitmt  itith  the  late  and  practice 
of  maHons, 

Mr.  Hay,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  on  August  30  of  the  same  year, 
declared  a  decree  of  the  Russian  Prize 
Court,  confiscating  a  cargo  of  flour  and 
railway  material   in  the  AraUa,  con- 


signed to  private  firms  in  Japiuif  ^ 
"rendered  in  disregard  of  tins  settled 
law  of  nations  in  respect  of  whit  con- 
stitutes contraband."    He  added): 

Articles  which  lUie  coal,  cotton*  and 
provisions,  though  of  ordinarily  inno- 
cent, are  capable  of  wariike  iMe,  are 
not  subject  to  capture  unleaa  aihnovi  ^ 
eMenoe  to  be  ettaotkf  destki^  fm'  the 
miUtary  or  naval  forces  of  a  }M(0€n»t. 
.  .  .  The  Russian  ciaim  .  ,  ,  is 
in  effect  a  declaration  of  war  agai/nst 
commerce  of  every  description  between  the 
people  of  a  neutral  and  those  of  a  beUiffer- 
ent  state. 

Dealing  with  this  question,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, then  British  Prime  Minister, 
stated  to  a  dentation  on  August  25, 
1904:  "From  the  position  we  have 
taken  up  there  is  no— I  will  not  say 
probability  but— possibility  of  our  re- 
ceding, inasmuch  as  we  think  we  stand, 
we  know  we  stand  upon  the  soM  fnsis 
of  IntemaHonal  Laiw  to  be  found  in  all 
the  textbooks  and  tohich  is  in  aceordanee 
with  the  general  practice  of  dvHHzed  fia- 
turns:* 

Indeed  so  indefensible  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia*  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment referred  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mission of  experts,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Marions,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  finding  of  that  Commission  fresh 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  Russian 
Navy.  These  recognized  that  provi- 
sions were  not  contraband  unless  they 
were  consigned  to  a  belligerent  Gk>vem- 
ment  or  Government  service,  or  the  en- 
emy's armed  forces  or  the  state  con- 
tractors ifoumisseurs).  And  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Russian  supreme  prize 
court  on  May  2,  1905,  declared  that 
13,300  bags  of  fiour  in  the  Cfalchas,  a 
British  ship  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  Yladivostock  squadron,  consigned 
to  a  British  firm  in  Japan,  were  not 
contraband.  But  it  upheld  the  con- 
demnation of  thirty-six  bales  of  cotton 
consigned  to  two  private  Japanese 
firms  in  Kobe. 

There  is   sufficient  disproof  in   the 
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above  series  of  precedents  of  Sir  E. 
Grey's  extraordinary  allegation  that 
preseBt  international  practice  permits 
the :  destruction  of  food  in  neutral 
ships.  But  if  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
flee, is  not  convinced,  a  mass  of  fur- 
ther, evidence  can  be  produced.  It  is 
remai^able,  however,  that  the  Foreign 
Office  completely  changed  its  mind  on 
this  issue  between  1907  and  1910.  For 
in  1907,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Fry,  who  represented  Britain  at 
the  Hague  Conference  of  that  year,  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  view  was  that  food 
could  only  be  treated  as  contraband 
in  neutral  ships  when  consigned  to  be- 
leaguered fortresses.  Why  has  the 
British  Government  done  what  Mr.  Bal- 
four pronounced  "impossible"  in  1904, 
a^d  receded  from  a  position  upheld  by 
the  United.  States  in  1793  and  1904, 
and  '*in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  civilized  nati<ms*'? 
Why  has  it  made  this  surr^ider  to 
Germany? 

It  is  said  by  some  critics  that  the 
matter  is  not  vital  because  in  war  our 
tpod  will  have  to  be  conveyed  in  Brit- 
Ish  ^hips,  which  under  the  existing  law 
of  nations  are  liable  to  capture  and  de- 
struction. But  in  real  fact  the  de- 
mands of  the  Navy  for  auxiliary  and 
transport  purposes  In  war  will  be  so 
extensive,  the  tonnage  required  for  mil- 
itary, purposes  so  enormous,  that  our 
shipping  will  not  be  physically  able  to 
discharge  this  task.  The  history  of 
the  Cuban  war  of  1898  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-5  and  the  expert 
evidence  given  before  the  Food  Supply 
Commission  will  emphasize  this.  From 
fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
even  more,  of  our  food-supply  may 
have  to  be  conveyed  in  neutral  vessels. 
Drive  up  the  rate  of  insurance  on  them 
to  .an  inordinate  level  by  depriving 
them  of  all  protection — ^for  our  own 
cruisers,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  will 
have  their  hands  full— and  the  price  of 
our  food  will  be  immensely  increased. 


with  the  probable  result  of^j^t^rvationj 
to  our  masses.  .  | 

With  the  Igw  of  nations  as^it  st^^idSt 
if  a  belligerent,  such  as  Gem^aoy^  at- 
tacks American  ships,  laden  ^th* 
wheat  for  Britain,  the  Gen^an  9<>y^^- 
ment  will  hear  of  the  matter  ,iroin  the 
United  States.  The  fear  of  pr9voking 
a  strong  neutral  will  be  a  .tremei^ous 
deterrent  But  under  the  I^Qcl^Lfation 
of  London  the  attack  is  permitted^.and 
the  neutral,  by  accepting  that  Declara- 
tion, is  estopped  from  the  us^  of  ^force- 
to  assert  its  rights  at  sea.  How  Brit- 
ain gains  by  liberating  the  ,  German* 
cruiser  captains  from  all  f em:-, ,  ot  neu- 
tral interference  might  well,  be  .ex- 
plained by  the  Foreign  Office.  )f  4t  be- 
said  that  our  captains  also^  gaip  be- 
cause they  know  what  will  an^.what 
will  not  be  fair  prize,  the  an8w:er  i» 
that  the  price  paid  for  this  knowledge- 
is  far  too  high.  Provisions  c^  pass- 
without  let  or  hindrance  up  ,the  Chan- 
nel to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  -on, -the- 
way  to  the  German  army  or  MAyj,  .and 
the  British  cruisers  under  th^,,  Dec- 
laration cannot  touch  theuL  While- 
our  food-supplies  aref  grav^  iipper- 
illed,  the  German  food-supplies  are  as* 
sured.  And  we  are  asked  to  tlurow  np> 
pur  arms  and  rejoice! 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Declaration 
attempt  a  reply  to  this.  Thej  aay  that 
food  can  be  shipped  to  this  couiitry  in 
neutral  ships  with  safety  by  the  aim- 
pie  process  of  consigning  it  to  a  neu- 
tral port,  when  it  is  not  subject  to- 
s^zure.  At  the  neutral  port  it  can 
be  transhipped.  Wheat,  that  is  to  say^ 
instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Liver- 
pool from  the  Argentine  or  the  United 
States,  would  be  carried  to  Brest  or 
Havre  or  Antwerp,  and  there  re- 
shipped  and  conveyed  in  British  ves- 
sels under  the  protection  of  our  fleets 
to  British  ports.  From  the  practical 
standpoint,  however,  there  are  immense- 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  ma- 
noeuvre.     The  French  ports  have  not 
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the  Muipmeut  for  handling  and  trans- 
ferrio^  'cai^GfOee  of  food  on  such  a 
^alfe.^  Yiet  If  the  cargoes  are  Hot  ac- 
tual^ IIOidM  and  transferred,  the  en- 
■emy  wlTl  be  able,  under  the  Declara- 
tion, to  seize 'and  condemn  the  neutral 
ships^for  fftiudulently  misrepresenting 
their  Mestteation.  Antwerp  and-  the 
Dutch  ports,' which  are  better  equipped 
for  purposes  of  transfer,  are  so  near 
Ctennany  and  so  much  under  German 
control  that  we  may  expect  to  find 
every  possible  obstacle  placed  in  the 
way  of  this  transfer  trade.  So  that 
the  d^ence  of  the  Declaration  on  this 
head  i»  not  in  the  least  reassuring. 

But  not  only  are  neutral  ships  en 
route  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  ex- 
posed ta  a  menace  unknown  in  the 
pastr  British  shipping  throughout  the 
world  Is  to  be  e^osed  to  a  f  OTm  of  at- 
tack wliich  is  calculated  to  destroy  it 
or  inlHet  on  It  gigantic  losses,  with,  as 
the  certain  result,  a  gigantic  Increase 
in  the  pHce  of  food  and  our  raw  ma- 
terials. '  The  new  code  of  law  contains 
no  clause  prohibiting  the  conversion 
of  merchant  steam^B  into  commerce 
destioyers  on  the  high  seas  or  their  re- 
transformation  from  commerce  de- 
stroyefs  Into  merchant  ships.  That 
is  a  grave  fact  indeed,  when  we  know 
that  the  British  Goveimment  pressed 
for  sucb  a  clause,  which  is  In  exact  ac- 
cord with  the  intemational  law  of  the 
past,  and  that  its  efforts  failed  before 
tlie  opposition  of  Germany.  For  the 
Powers  will  almost  certainly  hold  that 
wl^itev^  Is  not  forbidden  by  the  Dec- 
laratl^m  is  pwmitted.  The  silence  of 
the  code  is  thus  a  confirmation  of  the 
claim  which  Germany,  it  appears,  in- 
tends to  assert  in  war. 

SUr  Bdwaid  Grey,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  British  representatives  at  the 
London  Oonference,  stated  two  practi- 
cal obJectiom|to  this  right  of  convert- 
ing nunchanaoen  into  commerce  de- 
stn^ers  ,on  the  high  seas.  The  first 
was  tliat  they  could  seize  enemy  or 


neutral  ships  without  wamingi  The 
second  was  that  they  could  obtain -'Itt 
neutral  ports  the  hospitality  and  prlvi-: 
leges  which  would  be  denied  to  th^  if 
they  were  warships.  In  effect,  tbbugh' 
Sir  Bdward  Grey  did  not  put  it  so 
bluntly,  the  strategic  advantage  which 
Britain  possesses  in  her  world-Wide  ^n^ 
pire  would-be  nullified,  and  every  neu- 
tral port  would  be  opened  to  German 
commerce  destroyers,  thus  repairihg 
the  lack  of  German  bases. 

The  peculiar  gravity  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  British 
commerce  in  war  will  be  a  matter' of 
the  extremest  difficulty,  even  with  the 
present  laws  of  war,  which  distinctly 
forbid  privateering  and,  therefore,  thid 
conversion  of  merchantm^.  The  Ffrst 
Sea  Lord's  M^norandum  on  Invasloii 
declares  that  "the  really  serious  dan- 
ger that  this  country  has  to  guard 
against  in  war  is  not  invasion,'  but  ia^ 
terruption  of  our  trade  and  destruction 
of  our  merchant  shipping."  Yet  we 
are  to  facilitate  the  'interruptibn^of 
our  trade  and  destruction  of  our  mer^ 
chant  shipping,"  by  accepting  a  code  of 
laws  which  does  not  proliibit  a  prac- 
tice regarded  as  indefensible  in  the 
past,  and  which  therefore  allows  thc^ 
non-combatant  vrithout  notice  to  trans^ 
form  himself  into  a  belligerent,  and  at 
his  liking  to  return  again  to  the  guise 
of  the  inoffensive  tradeiv-^which  lets 
loose  upon  our  helpless  meifchantmeii 
a  perfect  horde  of  maritime  De  Wets. 
On  land  the  combatant  who  fights 
without  proper  uniform  is  sh(yt  At 
sea,  by  the  silence  of  the  Declaration' 
every  facility  is  granted  to  the  Germail 
commerce  destroyer  which  chooses  ^to 
masquerade  as  an  innocent  liner  or 
merchantman. 

It  is  said  that  in  any  case  Germany 
will  assert  this  daim  of  hers,  so  that 
the  silence  of  the  Declaration  makes 
matters  no  worse  than  they  are.  But 
I  repty  that  so  long  as  the  laws  of  war 
stand  as  they  do  at  present,  neutrals 
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wovid  atfmit  socli  disguised  German 
cmlHfft  to  their  ports  at  tbeir  peril; 
and  tf  umitrals  granted  tidem  facilities 
tile  Mt9»h  Qerenunent  would  have  a 
claim  for  damages  and  British  captains 
would  ^te  a  perfect  right  to  steam  in 
and  stmt  them  even  ii|  n^itral  waters. 
Furttoer  it  should  not  he  forgotten 
that  with  the  existing  rules,  the  crews 
of  such  vessels  are  liaMe  to  the  pun- 
ishowit  inflicted  on  those  who  violate 
the  laws  of  ir&r,  which  is  death. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  pUuts  of  the  British  Admiralty  for 
the  defence  of  British  commerce, — if 
there  are  any,  for  from  Sir  C^eorge 
Clarke's  remarlss  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  National  Guarantee 
for  the  War  Risks  of  Shipping  it  is 
yery  doubtful  whether  any  such  plans 
eocisted  ill  the  immediate  past — were 
)>ase4  on  three  important  assump- 
tlonsw  The  first  was  that  an  enemy  in 
ft  struggle  for  the  command  of  the  sea 
qould  not  divert  any  large  portion  of 
his  strength  to  the  attack  on  British 
commerce.  The  second  was  that  his 
cruisers  would  speedily  find  themselves 
without  coal,  as  no  foreign  Power  ex- 
cept Franco  possesses  well-distributed 
coaling-stations  in  distant  waters.  The 
t;hird  was  that  these  cruisers  would 
not  he  at^  to  inflict  much  damage,  as 
they  would  have  to  send  their  prises 
into  the  nearest  national  port,  and 
would  jt>0  speedily  paralyzed  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  crews  for  the 
captured  ships. 

The  first  two  assumptions  must  be 
abandoned,  if  the  conversion  of  mer- 
chantmen into  commerce  destroyers 
on  the  high  seas  is  even  t(^erated. 
For  Germany  will  be  able  to  utilize  a 
vei7  large  number  of  vessels  for  the 
attack  of  our  shipping  without  divert- 
ing a  single  warship  from  her  fighting- 
line.  Her  whole  able-bodied  seafar- 
ing population  receives  naval  training, 
^  that  she  has  the  men  to  work  and 
fight  her  armed  merchantmen.       She 


baa  twenl(y-eight  lai^  liners  el  1(M)00* 
Xx3iOB  and  over  with  a  spee^  iif  |tftm» 
teota  and  upwards,  and  at  least  a  )k^- 
dred  smaller  vessels  of  fair  spseO,  alL 
of  which  could  he-  utilised  fof  ^  fit- 
tack    on  oor  defenceless   I^b^es  a^ 
'tramps."    ''AH  that  is  neo^ai^rf  for 
the  purpose  fe  aa  antiquat^cl  gn^  tbat 
will    throw    a    three-inch    aheU    2S0^ 
yards;*' '  and  it  is  believed  that  ^Qcieiit 
small  guns  with  a  supply  of  annnHini- 
tion  are  already  carried  in  many  Ger- 
man ships.      This  has  been  d^iod  by 
Mr.  McKenna  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  ground  that  the  i^res^oce- 
of  ammanitJon:  on  board  would  alTect 
the  insurance  rates  and  would  ^ever- 
be    sanctioned    by    underwritsfis.      I 
am,  however,  informed  by  a,  leading- 
underwriter  that  on  this  head  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  is  unquestionably  misinforined,. 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  certain. quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  pr(^)erly  stowed* 
would  not  alTect  the  insurance  .i^te  on 
the  ships*  hulls.      The  only  difficulty^ 
that  might  arise  would  be  with  the  au> 
thoritfes  in  various  foreign  ports. 

In  case  guns  and  ammunition  are- 
carried  in  peac^  by  German  merchant- 
men, selected  by  the  German  Admiralty 
for  commerce  destruction,  all  that  Ger- 
main has  to  do  if  she  wants  to  ti^rn 
loose,  not  one  but  a  hundred  Alahamas- 
on  British  trade,  is  to  issue  t^egraphie 
orders  to  the  captains  of  these  ves- 
sels. When  it  suits  th«n  ti^of  will 
bring  up  their  guns,  hoist  the  war  ilag. 
and  fall  to  the  work  of  destnpctfjon. 
*^he  helplessness  of  merchant  ajlpam- 
ers  in  time  of  war,**  says  the  RepopBt  al- 
ready quoted,  "has  been  very  modi  im> 
pressed  on  some  witnesses  by  tbe^.ex> 
perience  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,. 
and  it  was  felt  that  they  would  be 
*like  a  flock  of  she^  with  a  wolf  among 
them'  whenever  a  cruiser  appeai^e^  on 
the  trade-route.**    As  fcM^)al,  that  can 

tuBiU 


easily  be  obtained  by 


iUegltimate 


*  "Report  of  Committee  on  National  Oimr- 
antee  for  War  Biaks,''  p.  18v 
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oonnoee  destrojers  from  neutral 
poifB.  Wbea  tbey  waat  to  fill  up 
thcfr  ^ttkets,  tbey  need  onlj  lower 
tbe  "wmr  ^mg,  reetore  tbe  gans  to  th^ 
bold,  mid  steam  in  to  the  nearest  neu- 
tral eoaltaig-statlon. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
tbat  wftb  the  present  strength  and  dis- 
trfbntlon  of  the  British  Navy,  it  will 
be  impoesihle  to  meet  these  attacks — 
if  at  all — until  ^lormous  mischief  has 
been  caused  and  vast  loss  inflicted. 
Our  own  merchantmen  do  not  carry 
gans;  of  their  crews  a  considerable  pro- 
portion are  aliens,  and  of  the  British 
subjects  on  board  only  a  small  propor- 
tion have  received  any  naval  training. 
They  cannot  be  readily  armed  in  our 
distant  naval  bases  because  there  the 
reserves  of  guns  and  ammunition  are 
insigniflcant.  The  British  warships 
capable  of  steaming  fifteen  knots  and 
over  In  distant  waters  are  few  and  far 
between  as  the  following  statement  of 
tbeir  strength  at  the  end  of  last  year 
irUl  show:  Ohina,  6;  Gape,  3;  Canada, 
2;  Australia,  9;  E.  Indies,  5.  These 
twenty-five  ships  will  not  only  have  to 
fyrot^ct  a  long  and  exposed  coast-line 
bnt  also  to  patrol  the  interminable  dis- 
tances of  the  maritime  trade-routes.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  such  a 
task  will  be  beyond  their  power.  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood  asserts  that  if  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  not  ratified  a 
great  increase  in  our  naval  forces  will 
be  necessary.  I  reply  that  if  the  Dec- 
laration is  ratified  without  a  clear  pro- 
blUtion  of  the  claim  to  turn  privateers 
loose  on  British  trade,  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  British  ends- 
en  will  be  essential.  We  shall  either 
bave  to  lay  down  a  hundred  commerce 
protectors  or  to  arm  our  merchantmen 
and  train  th^r  crews  for  fighting,  or  to 
do  both. 

The  third  assumption  of  the  British 
authorfties,  that  commerce  destroyers 
wbuld  speedily  be  paralysed  by  the  ne- 
^^eaM^  of  supplying  prize  crews  for 


ships  captured,  ia  proved  by  the  war 
in  the  Far  Bastto  be  i]iGoniect«  but  it 
is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  Dec* 
laration.  The  Russian  proceeding  was^ 
to  sink  the  captured  ships  and  to  place 
t)ie  crews  f^m  them  on  board  neutral 
vessels.  If  the  object  is  to  cause  tbe- 
ma^imum  of  damage,  it  is  attained  in 
this  way. 

Another  grave  change  in  the  laws  of 
war  to  our  injury,  though  it  only  af- 
fects us  when  we  are  neutrals,  is  that 
permitting  the  destruction  of  neutral 
ships  by  belligerent  cruisers.  Sir  Bd- 
ward  Grey  pressed,  both  at  the  Ha^e- 
and  London  Conferences,  for  the  total 
prohiMtion  of  this  practice,  which  is 
new  to  naval  war.  In  his  instructions 
to  tbe  British  delegates  at  the  Hague, 
he  wrote: 

Great  Britain  has  always  malntaine<l 
tbat  the  right  to  destroy  is  confitied  to 
enemy  vessels  only,  and  this  view  l» 
favored  by  other  Powers.  Concerning 
the  right  to  destroy  neutral  vessels,  the 
view  hitherto  taken  by  the  greater 
naval  Powers  has  been'  that,*  in  the 
event  of  it  being  impossible  to  bring 
in  a  vessel  for  adjudication,  she  must 
be  released.  You  should  urge  tbe- 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  upon  this- 
subject  which  British  Prize-Courts 
have,  for  at  least  200  years,  held  to- 
be  thi^  law. 

Lord  Lansdowne  previously,  in  a  note 
to  the  Russian  Government  of  August 
1904,  had  declared  such  a  claim  "con- 
trary to  acknowledged  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  intolerable  to  all 
neutrals."  He  had  pointed  out  that,  if 
admitted,  it  "could  not  fail  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  paralysis  of  all  neutral 
commerce."  The  mere  fact  that  Brit- 
ain, who  in  the  past  was  accused  of 
carrying  to  an  extreme  limit  of  sever- 
ity her  belligerent  rights  at  sea,  had 
never  permitted  her  own  cruiser  cap- 
tains to  destroy  neutral  ships,  is  the 
strongest  possible  presumption  against 
the  Justice  of  such  a  claim.  Yet  in  the 
Declaration    of    London,    Article    49, 
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which  is  almost  identical  in  Its  'word- 
ing with  an  article  in  the  German  draft 
code  snbmitteci  to  our  Foreign  Office, 
allows  the  destruction  of  neutral  ships 
when    their   preservation   "would   In- 
volve danger  to  the  safety  of  the  war^ 
ship  or  to  the  success  of  the  operations 
in  which  she  is  engaged  at  the  time." 
This  would  cover  every  case  of  destruc- 
tion of  British  ships  in  the  Russo^apa- 
nese  Wsir  by  Russian  cruisers,  so  that 
the  condition  imposed  in  Article  51  of 
the  Declaration  that  the  destroyer  of 
the  vessel  must  "establish  that  he  only 
acted  Ini  the  face  of  an  exceptional  ne- 
cessity contemplated  in  Article  49,"  is 
quite  worthless  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion. 

Our  interests  in  this  matter  are  incal- 
<;ulably  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
Power.       Our   merchant  shipping  is 
lialf  that  of  the  world.      It  follows 
that  in  kDj  future  war  in  which  we  are 
not  engaged,  we  shall  lose  enormously 
more  in  proportion  than  such  states  as 
Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.      They  sacrifice  little  or 
nothing,  while  we  imperil  a  vast  in- 
dustry.   '  The  only  possible  argument 
In  defence  'of  this  disastrous  concession 
In  the^Peclaration  is  that  the  Unionist 
Government  failed  adequately  to  pro- 
tect  British   shipping   in   the   Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  showed  deplorable 
weakness;  but  even  that  does  not  Jus- 
tify a' surrehder  which  legitimizes  a 
claim,  never  before  admitted  and  ca'> 
pablc  of  monstrous   abuse.       British 
shipowners    and   underwriteiB   should 
note  that  the  Declaration  hesee  again 
represents   the  German  and  not  the 
British  policy.      They  will  draw  the 
natural  conclusion  from  this  fact.    The 
real  aim  of  this  clause  is  once  more 
to  give  the  Power  without  foreign  pos- 
sessions superior  strategic  advantages 
to  those  which  the  maritime  Power 
with  a  great  Empire  enjoys. 

We  pass  over  the  question  of  block- 
ade and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  a 


blockading  force,  merely  pointing  <M|t 
that  while  England   may  gain   from 
these  restrictions  so  long  as  she  is  neu- 
tral, when  she  la  at  war  she  will  suf- 
fer severely  by  them.    We  come  to  the- 
constitution  of  the  International  Price 
Court      The  defenders  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  Press  have  made  greats 
play  of  the  statement  that  it  will  be 
"fair"  and  "impartial."      But  aU  ^e 
presumptions  are  that  it  will  be  no 
more  fair  or  impartial  than  the  Hague 
Conference   and   the   London   Confer- 
ence.   At  both  these  august  assemblies 
those  who  fought  for  the  humanizing 
of  naval  warfare,  for  the  established 
practice,   as   it   existed   prior   to   the 
Russo-Japanese    War,    were    worsted. 
From    first    to    last    the   regulations 
adopted'  were  such  as  to  affect  unfa- 
vorably the  great  oceanic  and  maritime 
Power,  Britain,  and  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  her  continental  enemies  and 
rivals.      Is  th^re  any  reason  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  suppose  that  the  In- 
ternational Court  will  be  less  biaiMd 
than  the  Conferences?    Britain,  with 
half  the  shipping  of  the  world,  has  one 
Judge  out  of  fifteen.      The  Triple  Al- 
liance,  with  less   than  one-third  the 
British  tonnage  of  shipping,  has  three 
Judges,  and  may  have  five  in  8<W[ie 
years.      To  raider  the  Court  accept- 
able and  to  restore  the  balance,  some 
recognition  should  have  been  given  to 
the  Dominions.      In  their  steamer  ton.^ 
nage  they  come  sixth  atnong  the  Pow- 
ers.   But  while    Colombia,    Uruguay^ 
P^*sia,  China,  Turkey,  Venesnela,  P^ra*, 
Bervia  and  Switzerland  have  each  the 
right  of  appointing  one  Judge  for  one 
or  two  years  in  every  period  of-  six 
years,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Af* 
rica    are    ignored.    Yet    Servia    and 
Switzerland  have  no  coast-line  and  no 
mercantile  marine  at  all.      And  to  the 
rulings  of  this  singular  court  we  are 
to  submit  the  operations  of  our  admi- 
rals and  captains  In  time  of  war,  and 
the  proRperitj'  of  our  commerce  when 
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we  are  neutrals  and  when  other  Pow- 
ers are  at  war.  No  self-respecting 
Power,  it  has  always  been  said,  would 
defer  to  any  international  body,  how- 
eyer  distinguished,  a  question  of  life 
and  death.  That  would  be,  in  Mr. 
Montague  CTackanthorpe's  words,  "as 
if  two  men  were  to  agree  to  draw  lots 
as  to  which  should  commit  suicide  in 
order  to  aToid  fighting  a  duel."  But 
the  very  questions  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  submit  are  for  us  questions  of 
life  and  death,  because  we  are  the  one 
great  maritime  Power,  while  for  the 
contineDtal  states  they  are  questions  of 
comparatively  trivial  moment  The 
power  of  our  Navy  to  hit  and  hurt 
in  war  and  the  right  of  our  shipowners 
to  carry  on  their  trade  are  matters  so 
vital  that  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
protocolized  and  decided  away  by  any 
Conference  or  Int^national  Court. 

The  justice  to  be  expected  from  In- 
ternational Courts  can  be  seen  from 
one  famous  example.  When  the  Brit- 
iBb  trawlers  were  attacked  and  one 
of  them  sunk  with  loss  of  life  in  the 
Ncnrth  Sea  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet, 
the  question  was  referred  to  an  *'im- 
partiar*  Commission.  It  found  that 
tbe  Russian  admiral  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  trawlers  from 
behig  fired  at;  that  he  was  Justified  in 
steaming  off,  leaving  his  victims  to 
drown;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
bis  proceedings  to  discredit  his  human- 
ity. No  one  can  study  the  evidence  and 
the  verdict  without  feeling  that  it  repre- 
sented an  attempt  not  to  secure  strict 
Joatlce  or  to  apply  Juridical  methods, 
but  one  to  affect  a  political  compro- 
inise.  On  this  decision  depended  the 
safety  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants 
on  the  high  seas — a  question  which 
mlgbt  liave  been  expected  to  appeal 
nwst  deeply  to  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
Mges.  The  result  was  to  barbarize 
the  Uiws  of  war  and  to  expose  neutrals 
to  new  and  terrible  perils. 

Tht  Matlooa  Berlew. 
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Or,  again,  take  the  question  of  lay- 
ing submarine  mines  on  the  high  seas 
in  the  track  of  neutral  shipping.  The 
British  delegates  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence attempted  to  secure  the  prohibi- 
tion of  this  atrocious  practice,  which 
in  1904-5  caused  the  death  Df  500  in- 
nocent neutrals.  Here  again  one 
would  naturally  have  expected  fair- 
minded  and  humane  representatives  to 
support  the  British  view.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  practice  was  legiti- 
mized with  certain  of  those  ridiculous 
restrictions  which,  we  have  seen,  are 
also  a  feature  of  the  Declaration  of 
London. 

To  conclude,  the  Declaration  means 
a  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
Because  British  Governments  in  the 
past  have  not  been  brave  or  deter-' 
mined  enough  to  protect  British  com- 
merce from  illegitimate  attacks  when 
Britain  has  been  neutral,  we  are  to 
look  to  a  new  International  Court  on 
which  we  shall  be  in  a  permanent  mi- 
nority of  one  to  fourteen,  for  protec- 
tion. We  allow  the  destruction  of  our 
ships,  when  other  Powers  are  at  war; 
we  imperil  our  food-supplies;  we  ex- 
pose our  commerce  to  the  deadliest  form 
of  attack;  we  hamper  our  fleets;  we 
abandon  the  rules  and  laws  of  our  own 
Prize  Courts,  with  their  six  centuries 
of  maritime  experience  and  their  high 
standard  of  Justice  and  humanity,  for 
a  new  code  made  in  Germany,  inferior 
in  humanity  and  equity;  on  every  vital 
point  we  surrender  our  contentions; 
and  we  treat  the  Dominions  as  though 
they  were  of  less  account  than  Persia, 
Colombia  and  Uruguay.  A  nation 
which  accepts  such  a  code  deserves  to 
become  the  "rich  but  defenceless  prey*' 
of  peoples  who  will  not  sell  their  des- 
tiny for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  Dec- 
laration of  London  is  a  lamentable 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  Pitt  and  Palm- 
erston  has  disappeared  from  British  di- 
plomacy. 

H,  W,  W42son 
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THE  WILD  HEART. 

By  M.  E.  Fhakcis  {Mr».  Francis  Blund ell). 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
Martha  West  duly  took  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Strange's,  and  a  very  uncom- 
fortable state  of  things  Ensued  for  all 
parties. 

Tamsine  avoided  her  company  as 
much  as  was  possible,  but  was  con- 
scious, like  David,  of  every  movement 
being  watched,  every  word  weighed; 
but  while  the  man  had  been  unpleas- 
antly affected  by  the  knowledge  of 
Martha's  hidden  partiality,  the  girl 
was  no  less  aware  that  the  widow's  at- 
titude towards  herself  was  entirely  in- 
imical. She  set  this  down  to  resent- 
ment for  her  own  interference  with 
Sam's  love  affair,  but  the  silent,  unsym- 
pathetic presence  was  no  less  unpleas- 
ant, and  moreover  Tamsine's  dread  in- 
creased hourly  that  those  watchful 
eyes  would  detect  the  understanding 
between  herself  and  David. 

"I  don't  dare  meet  you  this  evening," 
she  said  hurriedly  to  the  latter  on  the 
second  day  after  Mrs.  West's  arrival. 
"That  woman's  watchin'  out  for  me 
all  roads.  She  asked  me  last  night 
where  I'd  been.  If  I  do  go  out  every 
day  at  the  same  time  she'll  suspect 
something." 

"That's  one  reason  why  I  were  again' 
her  bein'  here,"  rejoined  he  gloomily. 
"But  I  must  see  ye,  Tamsine.  Can't 
ye  come  out  tomorrow  momin*  eariy — 
before  she's  up?  She  isn't  such  a  very 
early  ris^,"  he  added.  "Do  come, 
Tamsine— 'tis  lovely  Just  about  sunrise. 
All  the  ground's  dewy,  and  the  birds 
all  singin'.  'Tis  the  very  hour  for 
you  an'  me  to  meet." 

The  novelty  of  the  idea  seemed  to 
strike  his  fancy;  she  saw  his  eyes  di- 
late and  shine  as  though. already  full 
of  the  mystery  of  the  dawn. 

"Well,  m  come  for  once/'  rejoined 
she,  *tmt  I'll  not  promise  every  day.** 
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•All  right,  then,"  responded  he  in  a 
Joyful  whisper. 

When  Martha  looked  out  of  her  win- 
dow on  the  following  morning,  earlier 
than  was  her  wont  indeed,  but  at  best 
two  hours  after  sunrise,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Tamsine  descend  the 
slope  of  down  so  often  alluded  to,  and 
presently  enter  the  yard.  Almost  si- 
multaneously Shepherd  Cornick  also 
approached  the  gate,  driving  up  the 
cows  from  the  opposite  direction. 

"I'm  coming  out  in  a  minute,"  Mar- 
tha heard  her  call  to  Cornick;  "I'll  Just 
go  and  leave  my  cloak  indoor." 

"You'm  early  a-foot,"  responded  the 
shepherd  suspiciously  as  he  piloted  his 
charges  through  the  gate. 

Martha  stood  back  a  little  from 
the  window  as  Tamsine  entered  the 
house,  but  continued  to  watch  until 
she  saw  her  emerge  again,  a  long  print 
pinafore  covering  her  from  head  to 
foot,  swinging  her  pail  as  she  walked 
and  singing.  Her  own  brow  lowered 
as  she  hastily  concluded  her  toilet  and 
descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs. 
Cornick  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

Tamsine's  cloak  of  light  rain-proof 
stuff  was  hanging  on  a  peg,  and  Mar- 
tha made  her  way  to  it  directly,  pres- 
ently taking  it  in  her  hand  and  exam- 
ing  it  closely.  The  b«^m  was  wet 
with  dew,  the  flimsy  material  cram- 
pled;  as  Martha  held  it  dose  to  h^  face 
the  smell  of  braised  tl^yme  greeted  her 
nostrils. 

"She*s  been  walking  in  the  woods,** 
said  the  woman,  not  without  a  fierce 
triumph  in  her  own  perspicadtj,  "and 
she's  been  sitting  on  a  bank  where 
there's  thyme  growing— this  side  of 
the  cloak  is  all  crashed  up,  and — yea, 
that's  thyme  sarelj." 

She  had  tamed  over  the  garment 
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and  a  faded  sprier  had  fallen  from  the 
pocket.  She  snififed  at  it  like  an  ani- 
mal, and  then  threw  it  from  her;  bang- 
ing np  the  cloak  again,  she  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  centre  of  the  room,  her 
brows  knitted,  her  lips  moving  voice- 
lessly. 

Presently  the  click  of  the  gate-latch 
made  her  start,  and  turning,  she  saw 
David  enter  the  yard,  his  little  coffee- 
can  poised  negligently  on  his  fore- 
finger. 

She  opened  the  house  door  and  stood 
on  the  threshold  as  he  approached  in  a 
leisurely  manner. 

**Good-moming,  Mrs.  West,*'  he  said 
genially  as  he  caught  sight  of  her; 
**you're  down  early." 

"Ifs  such  a  beautiful  morning,  lsn*t 
it?'  she  responded,  eyeing  liim  nar- 
rowly. "I  was  half  thinking  of  tak- 
ing a  bit  of  a  stroll  before  breakfast. 
It  must  be  lovely  in  the  woods." 

**So  I  should  think,"  remarked  Da- 
Tid,  gazing  at  her  with  a  faint  mock- 
ery in  his  eyes;  in  spite  of  himself  and 
the  grave  reasons  he  had  for  being  dis- 
concerted at  her  suspicious  attitude, 
the  element  of  risk  was  to  him  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils. 

"Everyone  seems  to  be  early  to-day," 
Bbe  pur8ued--**you're  very  early.  You'll 
not  get  your  breakfast  for  a  bit — ^unless 
I  heat  up  your  coffee  for  you.  But  the 
toe  ten't  lit  yet— Birs.  Comlck  isn't 
down." 

"Oh,  Vm  In  no  hurry,"  returned  he. 
-W^l,  I've  one  or  two  little  Jobs  to 
>ee  to  out  here  what  I  can  set  about 
while  I'm  waiting.  I'll  Just  pop  down 
this  can  out  of  my  hand." 

As  Martha  did  not  move,  her  tall  fine 
^ure  almost  filling  up  the  narrow  door- 
v^»  be  was  obliged  to  push  uncere- 
■Mokraily  past  her,  and  she  saw  a  Ut- 
te  sny-green  toft  protniding  from  bis 
bstltm-hole. 

Having  deposited  lite  can  <m  a  eor- 
aer  <^  the  dr«sser,  he  was  tomtaig  to 
l^i^  the  kitchen  wten  be  found  Urn- 


self  face  to  face  with  the  widow,  who 
had  silently  followed  him. 

"Were  ye  gom'  to  say  any  thin'?"  he 
asked,  noting  the  eager  wrath  of  her 
expression. 

**Not  yet,"  said  Martha  in  a  low, 
measured  voice;  and  this  time  she 
stood  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

"Mrs.  Wesfs  got  some  notion  o' 
what's  goin'  forward,"  he  said  to  Tam- 
sine  later  in  the  day,  when  they  met 
for  an  instant  in  the  milk  house. 

"I'm  afraid  she  has,  she's  been 
lookln'  at  me  so  oddly,"  returned  the 
girl.  "David,  do  let's  give  over  meetin' 
for  this  week.  Anybody'd  almost 
think  she  knew — ^but  of  course  she 
can't  It  do  seem  almost  wicked  to 
be  thinkin'  o'  love-makin'  under  the 
same  roof  wl'  her." 

"I  think  of  it  twice  as  much,  Jthen," 
said  he,  "I  don't  like  her — ^there's  times 
when  I  can  scarce  feel  pity  for 
her— 
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'Nay,  ye  can't  mean  that,"  inter- 
rupted Tamsine,  much  taken  aback  by 
his  tone. 

'*I  do  mean  it  I  don't  think  she 
do  deserve  much  pity;  I  don't  see  why 
you  an'  me  shouldn't  be  happy  in  spite 
o*  her.  You  an'  me  must  meet  to-mor- 
row, Tamsine — I'll  be  watchin'  out  for 
ye  by  the  old  kUn.  Even  if  she  was 
to  come  arter  us,  she  couldn't  find  us 
there." 

But  even  David,  astute  though  he 
was,  reckoned  without  the  cunning  of 
a  Jealous  woman. 

Martha  rose  before  daybreak,  and 
was  watchhdg  by  her  wittdow  when 
Tamsine  emerged  in  the  pearly  morn- 
ing twilight  In  spite  of  her  misgiv- 
ings the  girl  liad  found  herself  unable 
to  withstand  her  lover's  iH[>peaL  WheD 
he  looked  at  her  in  that  half-tendov 
lialf  masterful  w^  .of  Ubi  and  sald» 
'TU  expect  jon,"  «be  felt  obliged  to  go. 

Martha  allowed  her  4Mme  mingtes* 
graee  and  then  .started  In  pnrsiiit* 
tiurewing  a  ^liawl  ^ver  h»  tmd  anA 
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treading  noiselessly,  for  her  feet  were 
clad  only  in  stockings,  and  creeping 
from  clump  to  clump  of  gorse  with  al- 
most the  same  skill  as  that  which  Da- 
vid himself  might  have  displayed. 

When  she  saw  the  shadowy  figure 
disappear  in  the  oak  copse  she  quick- 
ened her  pace,  but  was  for  a  moment  at 
fault  on  entering  the  woodland.     Sev- 
eral little  paths  wound  amid  the  trees, 
leading   at   random    as   it   seemed   to 
trackless     open     splices.       Which     of 
these  had  been  chosen  by  Tamsine?  At 
ifirst  she  cursed  her  own  excess  of  cau- 
tion.     Had  she  but  followed  closer  on 
the  heels  of  her  quarry,  she  must  have 
run  it  to  earth.      As  it  was,  Tamsine 
anight  yet  elude  her  in  this  wilderness. 
Having  followed  one  or  two   false 
trails  without  success,  she  returned  to 
the  spot  at  which  she  had  seen  Tam- 
sine enter,   and   then   a   sudden  idea 
came  to  her.      The  first  shafts  of  sun- 
shine had  now  penetrated  the  morning 
mists,  and  the  short  grass  of  the  downs 
lay  before  her  as  a  sheet  of  silver. 
There  on  the  sparkling  surface  stood  out 
a  double  row  of  footprints,  Tamsine's 
little  country  shoe  leaving  a  distinct 
trace,  while  the  flat  tread  of  her  own 
bootless  feet  showed  larger  and  more 
blurred  in  outline.    Martha  uttered  a 
low,  vindictive  laugh;  here  was  a  sure 
means  of  hunting  the  quarry  down. 

The  growing  light  was  now  search- 
ing out  the  remotest  crannies  of  the 
wood,  filtering  through  fir  needles  and 
oak  leaves  alike,  tipping  the  rough 
grasses  with  fire,  gilding  the  filaments 
of  moss.  ELere  was  a  winding  path 
apparently  strewn  with  Jewels,  and 
liere,  clearly-marked,  were  the  tell-tale 
footprints  leading  intp  the  very  heart 
of  the  wood. 

M^artha  pressed  .  on  -^th  glowing 
9?yee  and  iMiavia^  bosom,  threading  her 
^yay  la.  |in^.out  jg^moni:  the  trees  and 
I'altiiig  abcaplia^sr^en^^^a  fQi^  in  the 
l^svth,  ate  d^crlfidf  .thiGL  trace  of  other 
footprints,  larger  and  set  apart  at  a 


distance    which    marked    a    swinging^ 
stride  which  she  seemed  to  know. 

She  pressed  her  clasped  hands 
against  her  breast  and  fixed  her  nether 
Up  firmly  with  her  teeth  to  control  the 
cry  which  would  have  burst  from  her 
at  this  confirmation  of  her  suspicions, 
but,  after  only  a  momentary  pause,  fol- 
lowed the  double  trail  with  even 
greater  caution  than  before. 

A  low  murmur  of  voices  fell  upon 
her  ear  as  she  approached  the  chalk 
pit,  and  presently  there  came  the  sound 
of  David's  laugh. 

Again  Martha  stopped  short  as  if 
struck;  then,  rallying  her  self-posses- 
sion, she  went  on,  but.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  guiding  footsteps  down  the 
path  which  led  into  the  hollow,  crept 
round  the  brink,  keeping  to  the  left  and 
stooping  so  as  to  screen  herself  behind 
the  thick  growth  of  furze  and  brambles 
which  fringed  it  Crouching  on  her 
knees,  at  length  she  peered  downwards 
through  the  tangle  at  the  unconscious 
pair  beneath. 

Tamsine  was  seated  on  the  thymy 
bank  beside  the  kiln,  with  David  lying 
at  her  feet.  The  watcher  could  not 
see  the  girl's  face,  but  the  man*s  up- 
turned one  was  in  full  view,  wearing 
an  expression  which  she  had  never 
seen  there.  They  spoke  so  low,  how- 
ever, having  grown  accustomed  to  be 
cautious  In  these  stolen  interviews, 
that  strain  her  ears  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  at  first  distinguish  what  they 
said.  By-and-by,  however,  David 
broke  off  a  cluster  of  blossoms  from 
the  branch  of  eglantine  which  lay 
across  Tamslne's  knee,  and  kneeling 
upright  made  as  if  he  would  place  it  in 
her  hair.  The  girl  drew  back  quickly, 
and  by  her  impetuous  movement  loos- 
ened the  thick  locks,  which  fell  about 
her  shoulders;  and  thereupon  her  lover, 
forgetting  to  be  wary,  ottered  a  cry  of 
admiration  which  reached  the  watcher 
in  hfer  retreat  * 
"What  hair!    I  never  saw  its  eqaals! 
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Tis   the  most   beautiful   bair  in  tbe 
world!" 

A  blinding,  Insensate  rage  fell  upon 
Martha;  she  half  rose,  and  might  have 
precipitated  herself  over  the  edge  of 
the  pit  had  not  the  sound  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  and  heavy  footstep  sud- 
denly arrested  her  attention.  Even 
through  the  red  haze  of  fury  which 
momentarily  obscured  her  sight  she 
obeerved  a  tall,  burly  figure  shoulder- 
ing its  way  through  the  trees,  and 
presently  identified  Shepherd  Comick. 

David  simultaneously  heard  the  ap- 
proaching tread,  and  when  Martha 
again  looked  into  the  hollow  she  saw 
Tamsine*s  skirts  vanishing  Into  the 
limekln  and  the  crouching  figure  of 
David  following. 

Sinking  back  on  her  heels,  she 
watched  the  comedy,  growing  calmer 
the  while,  yet  with  ever-increasing  blt- 
teniess  welling  up  in  her  heart. 

That  sly  Tamslne  Strange,  with  her 
affected  simplicity  and  her  mock-mod- 
est airs,  had  no  less  than  two  lovers  at 
her  heels,  it  seemed.  Well,  she  was 
welcome  to  Shepherd  Comick. 

On  came  the  burly  form,  not  follow- 
ing straight  upon  the  trail  as  she  had 
done,  but  blundering  hither  and  thither, 
uttering  disjointed  exclamations  of  an- 
ger and  distress  as  he  pursued  his 
search. 

He  had  almost  passed  the  hollow 
when  he  veered  and  came  back  again, 
threw  a  hasty  glance  into  its  depths, 
clacked  his  tongue,  and  returned  to  his 
original  course. 

When  his  steps  had  died  away  Tam- 
«hie  and  David  emerged  from  the  kiln, 
David  laughing  mischievously,  but  the 
girl  looking  somewhat  perturbed.  As 
she  was  about  to  coil  up  her  hair  Da- 
▼id  stooped  and  kissed  the  end  of  one 
of  the  dark  tresses,  whereupon  she 
smiled,  but  snatched  it  from  him, 
Itoned  it  hurriedly  In  its  place,  and 
^rting  up  the  bank  fled  homewards. 

David  flung  himself  down  upon  the 


bank  whistling  softly  under  his  breath 
and  playing  with  the  tuft  of  wild  roses 
which  he  had  picked  up  again.  Mar- 
tha saw  him  smile  as  he  twisted  it  be- 
tween his  fingers.  She  sat  quite  still, 
watching  him  with  burning  eyes.  She 
meant  to  have  an  explanation  with  tbe 
man  before  her,  but  not  then;  Shepherd 
Cornick  might  return  at  any  moment, 
and  she  must  say  her  say  without  be- 
ing interrupted.  Moreover,  she  must 
form  her  plans  exactly,  sharpen  her 
weapons  that  she  might  use  them  with 
most  telling  effect. 

The  sound  of  David's  low  wMstling 
and  the  chatter  of  a  squirrel  in  a  neigh- 
boring pine  were  the  only  sounds 
which  broke  the  stillness  after  the  beat 
of  Tamsine*s  footsteps  had  died  away. 

Presently  David  pulled  out  his  watch 
and,  having  consulted  it,  rose,  drawing 
the  wild  rose  through  his  buttonhole; 
midway  up  the  bank,  however,  he  ap- 
I)eared  to  change  his  mind,  and,  pluck- 
ing out  the  blossoms,  pressed  them  to 
his  lips  and  tossed  them  away.  Soon 
his  light  tread  was  lost,  too  in  the  dis- 
tance. Last  of  all  Martha  stood  up 
in  her  place,  slowly  disentangling  her 
skirts  from  the  brambles,  and  pushing 
back  the  heavy  strands  of  her  hair 
which  had  escaped  from  under  her 
shawl.  As  she  did  so  the  thought 
fiashed  across  her  that  if  she  were  to 
allow  her  hair  to  fall  about  her  shoul- 
ders as  Tamsine  had  done  she  would 
put  her  rival  to  shame. 

So  Davidge  thought  Tamsine's  hair 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen! 
Common  dark  hair,  thick  and  plentiful, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
Martha's  own  either  for  length  or  for 
color. 

The  widow's  nostrils  dilated  as  a 
plan  formed  itself  in  her  mind.  She 
would  open  the  man's  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
slighted-Hshe  would  show  herself  to 
him  at  her  very  best,  and  then  she 
would  taunt  him. 
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She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply  and 
forced  her  way  through  the  brambles, 
nnconsclous  of  the  fact  that  they  tore 
her  dress  and  scratched  her  unpro- 
tected feet.  So  absorbed  was  she  In 
her  own  thoughts  that  she  never  heard 
the  rapid  approach  of  Shepherd  Cor- 
nick  until  he  actually  overtook  her  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm. 

"Why,  'tis  Mrs.  West!"  he  exclaimed, 
evidently  dumbfounded  at  the  discov- 
ery. "I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
d*  'low  'twas  your  bein'  muffled  up  i' 
that  shawl  what  did  mislead  me." 

The  widow  gazed  at  him  with  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  sleepwalker,  but 
made  no  response. 

"There,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon," 
reiterated  the  shepherd  in  over-deepen- 
ing confusion;  I  were  lookin'  for  some- 
body else." 

"Who  were  you  looking  for?"  asked 
she,  seeming  to  rouse  herself,  but  look- 
ing nevertheless  so  strange  that  Cor- 
nick  felt  more  ashamed  than  ever  for 
having  thus  rudely  broken  in  upon  her 
thoughts;  he  was  embarrassed,  more- 
over, by  his  unwillingness  to  betray 
the  real  obje<*t  of  his  search. 

"Were  you  looking  for  Miss 
Strange?"  continued  Martha,  as  he  did 
not  speak. 

"Well,"  admitted  Oornick  with  an 
uneasy  laugh,  "I  be  sleepin'  i'  the  hay- 
loft now,  ye  know,  and  when  I  did  hear 
a  gate  creak  awhile  back,  and  see  a 
faj^'male  figure  a-creepin*  out  o'  the 
yard  a'moat  afore  daybreak,  I  took  a 
notion  into  my  head  as  'twere  Miss 
Strange,  an'  I  dressed  myself  so  quick 
as  I  could  an'  come  out  arter  her.  I 
thought  the  maid  must  ha'  gone  crazy 
all  to  once  to  go  traipsin*  about  the 
dowTis  at  sich  an  hour.  O'  course."  he 
added,  suddenly  catching  liimself  up 
and  endeavoring  to  cover  this  some- 
what tactless  statement,  "there 
wouldn't  be  nothin'  at  all  surprisln'  In 
your  goin'  out  for  an  early  stroll,  Mrs. 
West.     Poor  soul,  I  d'  'low  you  did  do 


so  many  a  time  when  your  husband 
was  keeper  here." 

Martha  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  used  to  go  out 
early  often — ^in  those  days." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  resumed 
Comick  hastily,  "you  did  walk  to  meet 
him  sometimes,  or  maybe  you  did  walk 
along  of  he  a  part  of  his  round.  'Ees, 
'twas  to  be  looked  for — ^an'  'tis  but 
naitral  as  you  should  take  to  it  again 
now  you  do  find  yourself  back  on  the 
downs — 'tis  but  to  be  expected  as  you 
should  find  a  kind  o'  comfort  in  walkin' 
about  the  wold  places  a-thinkin'  o'  lie." 

Cornick  was  unusually  garrulous  ow- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  lils  relief  In 
discovering  that  the  figure  which  had 
led  him  such  a  wild-goose  cliase  was 
that  of  the  widow,  who  had  such  a  per- 
fectly natural  motive  for  her  matutinal 
wanderings. 

Martha  listened  still  with  that  odd, 
stony  expression;  neither  eyes  nor  lips 
moved,  yet,  as  the  man  blundered  on, 
her  nostrils  again  dilated  as  over  some 
fierce  inward  thought. 

"Well,  I  d'  'low  I  must  be  gettin'  on 
to  fetch  up  the  cows,"  remarked  the 
shepherd  after  a  moment's  pause,  "but 
don't  let  me  hurry  you,  Mrs.  West." 

"I'm  not  goin'  back  to  Strange's^"  re- 
turned the  widow. 

Oornick,  who  had  begun  to  walk 
away,  stopped  short  and  turned 
sharply: — 

"Not  comin'  back!  I  thought  you 
was  goin'  to  bide  the  whole  week!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"No,  I  am  going  straight  home  now," 
said  Martha.       "Good-bye." 

Seeing  that  he  still  stood  gaping  at 
licr,  she  whisked  sharply  round  and 
walked  away  with  her  rapid,  undulat- 
ing gait  in  the  direction  of  Chudbury. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Miss    Strickland    and    Sam    Strange 
were  just  sitting  down  to  breakfast, 
when  Martha  opened  the  door. 
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'What,  back  already!'*  exclaimed  her 
aunt,  "I  thought  you  was  a-going  to 
bWe  up  at  Strange's  till  Saturday." 

"I  wanted  to  get  home,"  said  Mar- 
tha, in  a  dull  voice. 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  hid- 
ing her  feet  beneath  her  draggled 
skirts. 

"Well,  I  declare  an'  you  wi*out  so 
mnch  as  a  hat  on  your  head!"  gasped 
Miss  Strickland.  "You  must  ha'  come 
tway  in  a  terrible  hurry." 

"I  hoi)e  there's  nothin'  amiss,"  said 
Sam  anxiously. 

"I  did  come  away  in  a  hurry,"  re- 
joined Martha,  rousing  herself,  "I  Just 
felt  I  couldn't  stop  up  there  any 
longer.  I  wanted  to  get  back  for  many 
reasons." 

And  thereui>on  she  smiled  at  Sam 
with  so  meaning  a  look,  that  that 
young  man  forgot  the  slight  shock  he 
had  experienced  at  the  sight  of  her  un- 
kempt locks  and  generally  wild  ap- 
pearance, and  felt  his  heart  swell  with 
delight 

"You  look  but  poorly,  aunt,"  re- 
marked Martha,  when  the  women 
found  themselves  alone,  after  Sam's 
departure  to  the  inn.  "I'm  afraid  you 
have  been  working  too  hard  these  two 
days." 

This  expression  of  sympathy  imme- 
diately loosed  a  flood  of  lamentation 
on  her  relative's  part.  Of  course  there 
had  been  a  deal  to  do,  and  Miss  Strick- 
land never  had  no  health  to  speak  on, 
an'  what  wi'  the  housework  an'  what 
wl'  the  washing,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
she  was  alive  at  all.  Her  poor  back — 
well,  there,  Martha  might  believe  her 
or  not,  as  she  liked,  but  at  that  vei7 
minute  her  spine  might  be  a  red-hot 
poker,  and  how  she  was  to  manage  the 
ironing,  goodness  only  knew! 

"I'll  do  the  ironing  for  you,  auntie," 
rejoined  Mrs.  West  with  unusual  gen- 
tleness. "I'm  goin'  to  wash  my  hair 
first;  it  will  dry  nicely  at  the  hot  fire, 
and  I  can  see  to  the  fine  things  at  the 


same  time.  Go  up  to  your  room  and 
lie  down — ^It  will  do  you  good.  I'll 
bring  you  up  a  bit  of  dinner,  and  then 
you  can  keep  out  of  the  kitchen  all 
day  while  the  fire's  so  keen." 

Miss  Strickland,  who  had  begun  by 
being  surprised  anj  touched  at  Mar- 
tha's unprecedented  though  tfulness, 
now  became  exceedingly  alarmed  on 
her  own  account.  She  must  Indeed  be 
"lookin'  bad,"  she  argued  inwardly, 
for  her  niece  thus  to  multiply  such  ten- 
der attentions. 

She  uttered  a  hollow  groan  as  she 
rose  from  the  table,  and  remarked  that 
she  knew  she  was  not  long  for  this 
world,  and  perhaps  it  mid  l>e  better  for 
all  parties  if  she  was  to  take  a  bit  o' 
care  afore  it  was  too  late. 

"Ye'd  not  have  a  roof  over  your 
head  if  any  thin'  was  to  happen  to 
me,  ye  know,"  she  added  mournfully, 
as  she  began  to  climb  the  rickety 
stairs. 

Martha  stamped  her  ragged  foot 
upon  the  floor  as  she  looked  after  her. 
It  was  true;  she,  Martha  West,  was  an 
outcast,  living  more  or  less  upon  char- 
ity, while  Tamsine  Strange,  a  mile 
away,  had  a  house  of  her  very  own, 
and  plenty  of  money,  was  free  to  do 
what  she  liked — ^and  was  loved  by  the 
man  who  had  robbed  her  own  life  of 
I)eace. 

Presently  rousing  herself,  however, 
she  set  herself  to  carry  out  the  plan 
which  she  had  formulated. 

When  David  came  in  at  dinner-time 
he  found  the  kitchen  swept  and  gar- 
nished, while  Martha,  very  neatly 
dressed,  was  sitting  with  her  back  to 
the  fire,  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  usually  heavy  waves  were 
now  a  mass  of  light,  rippling  curls 
gorgeous  in  the  fiery  glow. 

*nullo!"  cried  David  with  a  laugh, 
"so  ye  be  here!  Everybody  up  to 
Strange's  do  think  ye  be  lost" 

"I  was  tired  of  being  up  there,"  she 
answered,  without  moving.    **I  took  a 
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notion  to  come  home — I  wanted  to 
wash  my  hair,  for  one  thing/* 

"Well,  I  should  think  you  could  ha* 
done  that  up  yonder'*  rejoined  he.  "Is 
dinner  ready?    Where's  the  old  lady?*' 

"My  aunt's  lying  down  upstairs — she 
isn't  so  very  well.  Yes,  dinner's  quite 
ready.  Sit  down,  and  I'll  get  it  for 
you.  I  was  but  sitting  here  till  the 
last  moment  to  give  my  hair  a  chance 
of  drying.** 

She  passed  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
through  the  shining  tresses,  shaking 
them  out  so  that  they  seemed  to  scintil- 
late. "I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  show- 
ing myself  to  you  like  this,*  she  added. 
"I*m  afraid  you  must  think  I'm  very 
untidy." 

"There's  nothin*  untidy  about 
washin'  your  hair,'*  returned  he  gaily. 
"I  do  give  mine  a  dip  every  momin* 
when  I  do  bathe  i*  the  river.  Makes 
you  feel  so  nice  an'  fresh,  doesn't  it?'* 

He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and 
sat  down,  looking  with  undisguised  im- 
patience towards  the  oven;  he  did  not 
much  fancy  this  Ute-a-Ute  meal  with 
the  widow  West,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to 
have  it  over. 

Martha  got  slowly  on  to  her  knees, 
turning  towards  tlie  fire  so  as  to  hide 
her  face  from  him;  tears  of  mortifica- 
tion had  risen  to  her  eyes,  her  heart 
was  swelling  nigh  to  bursting.  After 
the  61*81  casual  glance,  in  which  she 
had  seen  surprise  but  no  admiration, 
David's  eyes  had  not  once  rested  on 
this  glory  of  hers.  Making  a  fierce  ef- 
fort to  control  herself,  she  composed 
her  features  and  rose,  taking  the  dish 
from  the  oven  and  setting  it  before 
him;  after  which  she  seated  herself  op- 
posite to  him  in  silence. 

"Shall  I  help  ye?**  he  asked,  taking 
up  the  spoon. 

'No,   thank  you,**  she  rejoined. 

'Why  not?*'  he  said,  struck  by  her 
ominous  tones,  and  looking  at  her  more 
attentively. 

"Because  the  food  *ld  choke  me,'*  she 
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answered  in  a  strangled  voice.  As  Da- 
vid with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shonl- 
ders  was  preparing  to  fill  his  own  plate 
she  went  on  vehemently. 

"I  wonder  that  you  can  eat — ^I  won- 
der you  are  not  afraid  of  your  food 
choking  you!'* 

David  laid  down  the  spoon  and  gazed 
at  her,  the  light  of  battle  kindling  in 
his  eyes.  Martha  had  identified  him, 
he  thought;  he  must  prepare  to  meet 
the  consequences;  as  of  old,  he  was  re- 
solved to  fight  for  his  liberty  to  the 
last. 

"What's  this,  Mrs.  West?**  he  asked 
quietly. 

"What's  this?**  she  echoed,  bending 
forward  so  that  her  red-brown  eyes 
blazed  into  his.  "Who  is  it  that's  got 
the  most  beautiful  hair  in  the  world — 
such  hair  as  you  never  saw?  Hair  that 
you  kiss  and  crown  with  wild  roses?" 

David,  who  had  for  a  moment  imag- 
ined that  the  woman  had  taken  leave 
of  her  senses,  guessed  the  truth  in  a 
flash  on  hearing  her  last  words,  and  so 
great  was  his  relief  that  he  laughed 
aloud. 

The  sound  of  that  laugh  broke  down 
the  last  vestige  of  Martha's  self-con- 
trol; she  flung  out  her  arm  almost  as  if 
she  would  have  struck  him. 

"How  dare  you!'*  she  panted;  "how 
dare  you!  Oh,  you  false — wicked — 
treacherous— 
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She  broke  off  with  a  sob  that  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot 

David  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  in 
amazement,  the  color  rushing  over  his 
dark  face.  Was  it  possible  that  after 
all  she  did  guess  that  she  was  face  to 
face  with  the  slayer  of  her  husband,  or 
was  this  a  mere  outburst  of  woman*3 
Jealousy — horrible,  unnatural  under  the 
circumstances,  yet  deplorable? 

He  had  ceased  to  laugh,  and  now 
spoke  gently  and  seriously. 

"I  suppose  you  saw  Tamsine  and  me 
together.  I  suppose  you  were  watch- 
ing us  while  we  were  in  the  chalk-pif* 
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Martha  was  straggling  with  herself, 
making  fierce  efforts  to  regain  her  com- 
posure. Feeling  instinctively  that  if 
she  attempted  to  speak  her  sohs  would 
burst  forth  anew,  she  contented  herself 
with  nodding. 

During  the  pause  which  ensued,  Da- 
Tid  continued  to  eye  her  reflectively. 

'*I  suppose  'twas  you  as  Shepherd 
Comick  followed  this  morning,  then," 
he  said  presently.  "I  thought  he  came 
after  Tamsine  but  missed  her " 

"Of  course  he  missed  her  when  she 
crawled  Into  the  lime-kiln  and  you  af- 
ter her,"  interrupted  Martha,  with  fiery 
ecom.  •*That  was  a  nice  trick  for  Miss 
Strange  to  do— but  it*s  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest.  You  didn't  dare  show  your 
faces  to  an  honest  man.  But  /  was 
looking  down  at  you — I  saw  you.'* 

'*Yes,*'  rejoined  David,  beginning  in 
his  turn  to  lose  self-control;  "you  came 
spying  after  us,  listening  to  every  word 
we  said,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

The  fierce  eagerness  in  his  face  was 
not  lost  on  her,  and  fanned  the  fiame 
of  her  wrath. 

**Yes,  I  heard  you,'*  she  cried.  "I 
heard  you  talking  to  her  about  her 
beautiful  hair — why,  w  here's  the 
beauty  in  it?  Ye  may  see  the  same  on 
the  head  of  any  common  woman  that 
goes  out  turnip-picking.  The  non- 
sense you  was  carrying  on  with— kiss- 
ing the  very  flower  that  you  had  stuck 
in  it  before  you  threw  it  away!" 

Once  again  David  breathed  freely; 
Martha  knew  nothing.  He  had  but  a 
comparatively  simple  problem  to  face. 

••Well.  Mrs.  West,"  he  said,  "I  am 
sorry  that  you  should  have  been  eaves- 
droppin'  for  many  reasons.  We 
wanted  to  keep  our  secret  a  bit  longer, 
but  since  you  do  know  it  everybody 
else  must  know  it  now.  Tamsine 
Strange  and  me  are  going  to  be  man 
and  wife." 

**Man  and  wife!**  echoed  Martha  al- 
most voicelessly;  then,  turning  on  him 
"With  a  sadden  tigerish  flerceness  she 


had  already  displayed,  she  asked,  "And 
what  about  your  true  love — the  girl 
whose  memory  you  carried  in  your 
heart  for  three  years  and  more?'* 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  in  a  low  voice: — 

"I  love  Tamsine  Strange  now." 

His  heart  smote  him  at  the  implied 
flckleness,  but  he  dared  not  arouse 
Martha's  suspicions  by  uttering  his 
avowal  in  less  equivocal  terms. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet 
and  clasping  her  hands,  "oh,  that  you 
dare  look  me  In  the  face  and  say  such 
a   thing — ^you — ^you " 

David  rose  too,  but  continued  to 
gaze  at  her  steadily,  though  conscious 
of  a  pang  of  self-reproach. 

"The  lies  you  told  me!"  she  went  on. 
"To  think  you  had  the  face  to  remind 
me  of  my  duty  to  poor  Dick's  memory 
— you,  who  In  a  few  days  could  for- 
get your  own  duty.  Oh,  Dick,  Dick, 
I  did  forget  my  duty  to  you — I  did — I 
did!" 

She  burled  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

David,  after  one  desperate  glance 
at  her,  moved  towards  the  door,  but 
she  sprang  forward,  placing  hers^jlf  be- 
tween him  and  it. 

"No,  you  shan't  go  like  that!"  she 
cried.  "You  shall  stop  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself.  If  you  forgot 
your  first  love  all  of  a  minute  and 
turned  your  heart  to  another  woman — 
why  should  it  have  been  to  her?" 

"'That's  a  thing  which  is  nobody's 
business  but  my  own,"  replied  David 
firmly,  again  endeavoring  to  step  past 
her. 

But  she  intercepted  him,  gripping 
him  by  the  sleeve  as  he  would  have 
broken  from  her. 

"Why  shouldn't  it  have  been  me?" 
she  cried  hoarsely.  "It  ought  to  have 
been  me;  since  you  was  to  be  false  and 
take  up  with  another  woman  it  ought 
to  have  been  me—you  owed  it  to  me.** 

David  stood  like  a  stone,  making  no 
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effort  to  release  himself  and  her  voice 
fell  to  a  sort  of  walling  cry. 

**Oh,  I  am  ashamed — ashamed  to  look 
you  In  the  face  and  say  such  things, 
but  I  can't  help  It — I'm  forced  to  It 
My  heart  went  out  to  you  the  minute 
I  saw  you.  Oh,  *tls  that  I  can't  for- 
give you — ^you've  robbed  me — robbed 
me  of  my  very  faithfulness." 

Beads  of  sweat  stood  on  the  man's 
brow,  but  he  neither  moved  nor  an- 
swered. 

"I  had  but  the  one  thing  in  life,"  she 
went  on,  "the  thought  of  Dick — ^my 
love  for  his  memory — ^and  now  I  Aren't 
think  of  him,  for  I  have  been  false  to 
him  in  my  heart — ^and  that's  your 
work!" 

Still  without  speaking  he  b^an 
quietly  to  disengage  himself,   and  as 
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her  feverish  hand  still  clutched  his 
sleeve  he  took  hold  of  it,  detaching 
the  fingers  one  by  one  with  gentle 
force;  suddenly  these  fingers  loosed  the 
sleeve  to  twine  themselves  round  his, 
and  Martha's  face,  beautified  by  a  sud- 
den wild  hope,  was  turned  towards  his. 

"Davldge,"  she  whispered,  "is  there 
no  chance  for  me?  I'd  love  you  as  never 
a  woman  loved  before — I'd  be  your 
slave." 

David  thrust  her  from  him  almost 
violently,  casting  upon  her  a  look 
which  she  remembered  to  her  dying 
day — a  look  of  absolute  horror. 

"If  there  was  never  another  woman 
in  the  world,  Mrs.  West,"  he  cried,  "I 
could  never  love  you!" 

Then  he  went  out,  banging  the  door 
after  him. 

oontmued.,) 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  "CHEAP." 


The  modem  world  is  not  getting 
what  it  wants  in  the  material  supply 
of  articles  destined  to  meet  Its  sup- 
posed material  demand.  It  is  getting 
less  and  less  what  it  wants  in  conven- 
ience, beauty  and  aptitude.  This  dis- 
comfort it  suffers  from  a  supposed 
economic  necessity,  and  those  who 
complain  of  the  evil  most  loudly  lay 
the  blame  on  economic  science.  I 
propose  in  what  follows  to  examine 
this  contention,  and  to  see  what  rem- 
edy the  evil  may  admit 

If  there  is  one  economic  axiom 
which,  both  expressed  and  taken  for 
granted,  has  lain  beneath  the  economic 
theory  of  our  time,  it  is  the  axiom  that 
the  "cheap"  article  drives  out  the 
"dear"  article. 

It  could  be  traced,  did  space  allow, 
In  a  hundred  or  In  a  thousand  forms. 
It  underlies  all  the  talk  about  economic 
efficiency,  all  the  despair  under  which 
men  lie  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  or 


the  laboriously  produced,  holding  Its 
own  against  a  less  worthy  rival.  This 
axiom  controls  the  very  method  of 
modem  production;  it  Is  the  concep- 
tion which  moulds  the  action  of  every 
human  agent  in  recent  industry,  from 
the  original  inventor  at  the  top  of  the 
scale,  to  the  common  cheat  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Upon  it  reposes  the  com- 
placency of  one  whole  school  of  fiscal 
policy,  while  the  more  modem  oppos- 
ing school  (which  is — and  should  not 
be  afraid  of  calling  itself — ^Protection- 
ist) seeks  to  reconcile  itself  at  every 
turn  with  this  same  axiom  and  its  sup- 
posed consequences. 

Now  when  we  watch  the  way  in 
which  that  axiom  has  worked  upon  the 
modem  mind,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, we  discover  a  certain  vice  attach- 
ing to  its  use  which  makes  us  suspect 
if  not  that  the  axiom  itself  is  at  fault, 
at  any  rate  that  it  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood   or   imperfectly    defined;    we 
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find  that  whether  men  enthusiastically 
accept  or  reluctantly  acquiesce  in  the 
doctrine  of  cheap,  they  apply  it  ac- 
cording to  a  logical  process,  and  this 
logical  process  Is  perpetually  in  con- 
flict with  common-sense. 

This  feature  which  is  so  constantly 
appearing  in  modem  action,  I  mean  an 
acute  contrast  between  the  ideal  result 
to  which  a  theory  points  and  the  prac- 
tical result  which  is  the  outcome  of  our 
working  that  theory,  should  always 
make  us  re-examine  our  methods;  such 
a  contrast  proves  that  something  is 
wrong.  If  an  apparently  Just  deduc- 
tion from  an  apparently  universal  prin- 
ciple wars  with  our  inner  certitude  of 
proportion  and  of  right,  then  either  the 
principle  itself  or  our  statement  of 
it  or  our  deductive  processes,  is  at 
fanit 

In  the  field  of  industrial  effort  the 
practical  proof  that  there  is  such  a 
conflict  between  experience  and  theory 
is  superabundant.  Almost  daily  a 
man  of  taste  will  tell  you  that  "compe- 
tition" Is  necessarily  destroying  such 
and  such  a  good  or  a  l)eautiful  thing 
in  his  neighborhood.  Almost  daily  a 
good  man  deplores  the  advent  of  some 
evil,  too  often  some  moral  evil,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  same  cause.  *'The 
corporation.**  one  will  tell  you,  "was 
advised  to  let  the  old  buildings  stand, 
hat  it  could  not  afford  to  leave  so  much 
valuable  space  vacant'*;  or  another  will 
say,  "More  people  could  have  got  to 
Mass  if  we  had  had  the  church  built 
here,  but  it  was  cheaper  to  have  it 
bollt  in  such  and  such  a  place,  so  we 
^^  to  do  it  against  our  better  Judg- 
ment." You  see  the  working — the 
false  working — of  the  axiom  in  things 
of  magnitude  and  in  trifles.  A  states- 
man will  say,  "Such  and  such  a  route 
was  advised  for  the  railway  by  all  the 
military  experts,  but  it  was  cheaper 
to  go  by  that  other,  so  we  had  to  do 
it*'  A  housewife  will  say,  "Of  course 
an  open  fire  looks  more  cheerful,  but 


it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  have  gas."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  the  principle  and 
its  consequences  are  everywhere  su- 
preme, and,  in  general,  all  modem  life 
is  changed,  one  might  almost  say 
against  its  will,  and  progressively 
worsened,  certainly  against  its  subcon- 
scious desire,  by  this  attitude  of  the 
mind. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  what  follows  to 
show  that  the  conflict  thus  arising  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  actual  result 
of  a  practice  supposedly  imposed  by 
reason,  is  due  not  to  an  excess  of  rigor 
in  definition  and  in  deduction,  but  to  a 
lack  of  such  precision. 

The  underlying  doctrine  which  thus 
controls  the  modem  mind  is,  when  it 
is  properly  stated,  true.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  that  truth,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, which  lends  to  the  whole 
business  of  degradation  in  commerce 
and  industry  such  vitality  as  It  still  un- 
happily possesses.  It  is  the  partial  and 
confused  recognition  of  a  fundamental, 
an  unalterable  and  an  unavoidable  eco- 
nomic truth  in  the  matter,  wliich 
makes  men  and  women  reason  thus  to 
their  own  hurt  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  modem  affairs.  But  that  prin- 
ciple once  defined  and  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  will  be  discovered  to  be,  like 
any  other  economic  truth,  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  human  nature. 
The  economic  doctrine  underlying  the 
process  I  spoak  of  need  not  control  us 
to  our  hurt;  it  may  serve  us  to  our  good 
if  we  approach  it  in  one  of  two  moods: 
either  the  mood  of  attempting  to  com- 
prehend it  and  apply  it  with  exacti- 
tude, or  the  mood  of  neglecting  it  alto- 
gether and  trusting  to  our  unreasoning 
sense  of  fitness.  It  is  upon  the  former 
line  of  approach  that  I  propose  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  economic  doctrine  which  lends 
all  its  strength  to  "cheap"  may  be  ex- 
actly stated  as  follows: 
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**When  to  the  production  of  a  certain 
economic  result  a  certain  conawnption  of 
economic  vahies  is  attached  by  one 
process,  tcMle  to  the  production  of  an 
identical  economic  result  a  lesser  con- 
sumption of  economic  values  is  attached 
l)y  another  process,  then  it  is  of  economic 
advantage  to  use  that  process  in  vMch 
the  consumption  of  economic  values  is  the 
least;  and  to  substitute  the  less  expensive 
for  the  more  expensive  method,  is  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  v^ealth  in  an  amount 
precisely  e(ruival€nt  to  the  saving  in  eco- 
nomic values  trhich  is  effected  by  the  less 
expensive  over  the  more  expensive  proc- 
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ess. 

There  are  certain  determinate  words 
in  tlie  above  definition  whicli  will  be 
seen  in  a  moment  to  be  of  particular 
importance,  but  first  let  us  give  an  ob- 
vious example  of  its  general  truth. 

A  man  has  a  little  steam  engine  in 
his  shed,  and  he  uses  it  to  pump  up 
the  water  for  his  house.  He  has  to 
pump  up  500  gallons  every  day.  To  do 
this  work  he  stokes  the  firebox  of  his 
engine  by  putting  in  a  great  mass  of 
coal  to  begin  with,  and  when  he  has  a 
forty-pound  head  of  steam  he  begins 
operations.  In  this  way  he  consumes 
3  cwt.  of  a  particular  sort  of  coal  be- 
fore his  500  gallons  are  pumped.  A 
friend  comes  along  who  knows  more 
about  engines  than  he  does,  and  says: 
"If  you  will  begin  with  a  small  fire,  let 
it  bum  well  through,  and  then  stoke 
slowly,  and  if  you  will  wait  until  you 
have  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  be- 
fore beginning,  you  will  get  your  work 
done  with  the  consumption  of  only  2 
cwt.  of  coal."  The  owner  of  the  steam 
engine  takes  this  advice  and  finds  that 
it  is  good.  The  new  method  proposed 
to  him  has  saved  him  a  third  of  tiis 
coal  every  day.  If,  to  put  It  in  money, 
coal  cost  him  a  shilling  a  hundred- 
weight, then  the  new  method  has  the 
advantage  over  the  old  method  of  a 
shilling  a  day.  No  sort  of  human  need 
was  satisfied  by  the  consumption  of  the 


extra  coal  in  the  old  method.  It  was 
sheer  waste.  He  is  a  shilling  a  day 
to  the  good,  and  the  doctrine  of  "cheap" 
has  in  this  case  made  him  a  shilling  a 
day  the  richer.  If  it  be  true  that  man, 
like  every  other  organism,  tends  to 
transform  his  environment  from  a  con- 
dition where  it  is  less  to  a  condition 
where  it  is  more  serviceable  to  his  own 
needs  (upon  which  doctrine  the  whole 
science  of  economics  depends),  then  the 
man  saving  his  shilling's  worth  of  coal 
a  day  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  a  man  who  is  producing  a  shilling's 
worth  of  coal  a  day;  he  is  that  much 
the  wealthier.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
acquired  an  extra  income  of  £18  5s.  a 
jear.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  man  would 
rather  have  £18  58.  than  nothing,  in  so 
much  will  a  man  in  this  instance 
wisely  and  orthodoxly  conform  to  the 
great  doctrine  of  "cheap." 

Here  the  reader  may  well  say:  "Your 
definition  is  tediously  self-evident 
and  your  example  deplorably  so." 
But  wait  a  moment.  My  definition  is 
self-evident  only  because  it  is  accu- 
rately and  lengthily  drafted,  and  my 
example  only  because  it  was  most  care- 
fully chosen.  It  is,  as  a  fact,  rather 
difficult  to  find  an  example  which  will 
not  begin  to  clash  with  the  definition^ 
and  this  difficult;y  is  a  clue  to  the  way 
in  which  have  arisen  those  conflicts  be- 
tween common-sense  and  economic 
tendency  with  which  I  opened  my  ar- 
ticle. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  definition: 

Unless  an  identical  economic  result 
is  achieved,  the  definition  does  not  ap- 
ply. It  is  not  "cheaper"  to  build  a 
bad  house  in  three  months  than  a  good 
house  in  six.  You  are  not  building  the 
same  house.  It  is  not  "cheaper"  to  put 
up  a  plain  beam  than  a  carved  beam, 
for  a  plain  beam  is  not  a  carved  beam. 
It  is  not  "cheaper**  to  wear  cotton  than 
silk,  for  cotton  is  not  silk. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  conversational 
sense  in  which  it  is  "cheaper"  to  do 
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any  of  these  lesser  things  rather  than 
the  corresponding  greater  thing.  But, 
for  the  purposes  of  strict  economic 
analysis,  the  phrase,  "an  identical  eco- 
nomic result,"  is  of  capital  Importance. 
The  power  of  "cheap"  in  pure  econom- 
ics applies  to  that,  and  to  that  only. 
In  other  words,  no  economic  force, 
properly  so-called,  makes  you  wear  cot- 
ton instead  of  silk  or  makes  you  put 
np  a  plain  beam  in  place  of  a  carved 
one;  or  makes  you  put  up  a  jerry-built 
house  in  place  of  a  well-built  one. 
What  makes  you  wear  cotton  instead 
of  silk  (if  you  do  so  with  right  reason) 
is  the  balancing  of  needs.  You  have 
decided  that  you  would  rather  have 
such  and  such  results  in  warmth,  let 
UH  say,  or  appearance,  or  decency,  and 
that  the  various  factors  in  the  whole 
of  your  complex  need,  stand  to  each 
other  in  such  and  such  proportion.  To 
satisfy  that  need  in  its  proportionate 
component  parts  cotton  will,  for  a  sac- 
rifice of  such  and  such  a  total  of  eco- 
nomic values,  give  you  what  silk  would 
only  give  you  for  a  sacrifice  of  twice 
that  total.  But  unless  you  are  certain 
of  your  needs  and  of  their  proportion, 
yon  cannot  estimate  the  true  power  of 
"cheap"  at  all;  nay,  save  in  relation 
to  certain  needs  measured  in  their  true 
proportions,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
words  "cheap"  and  "dear." 

Take,  for  another  Instance,  the  plain 
beam  and  the  carved  beam.  When  you 
«ay  you  cannot  "afford"  the  carved 
beam,  what  do  you  mean?  You  mean 
thtft  you  are  using  the  beam  mainly  to 
support  something;  for  instance,  the 
top  of  your  door.  I  do  not  say  you 
are  only  using  it  for  that  If  you 
were  only  using  it  for  that,  you  would 
be  ready  to  use  the  most  hideous  or 
most  disgusting  or  repulsive  object  that 
might  serve  that  mere  purpose,  but 
yon  are  mainly  using  it  for  that — nine- 
ty-flve  per  cent,  let  us  say,  of  what 
ywi  want  la  top-of-door  support;  the 
0^^^  five  p&r  c^it  l8  other  things:  re*' 


pose  to  your  eye,  some  association  of 
beauty,  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or  what 
not.  But  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  were  in  some  doubt  whether  you 
would  have  a  door  there  at  all?  Sup- 
posing you  are  only  having  a  door  be- 
cause it  makes  a  pleasant  end  to  a  par- 
ticular vista,  and  needs,  to  fulfil  its 
purpose,  carving?  Then  it  is  not 
"cheap"  to  have  a  plain  beam.  It  is 
no  more  "cheap"  to  have  a  plain  beam 
under  such  conditions  than  it  would  be 
"cheap"  to  have  it  in  one's  bed  or  as 
a  travelling  companion  in  a  railway 
carriage. 

The  way  in  which  proportion  enters 
into  true  need  is  exemplified  in  every 
action  of  life  and  in  every  demand  we 
make,  and  nowhere  does  proportion 
prove  its  value  more  than  when  the 
satisfaction  of  it  is  absent,  and  when 
we  are  cheated  of  it  without  being  able 
to  discover  wherein  exactly  our  loss 
consists.  We  buy  a  dusty  fiour  with 
which  a  doctrine  of  "cheap"  has 
supplied  us,  we  submit  to  un- 
healthy and  unnecessary  forms  of 
house-warming,  we  accept  a  hun- 
dred things  reluctantly  in  our 
daily  lives  because  economic  tend- 
ency is  thought  to  have  forced  them 
upon  us,  and  by  our  very  reluctance 
and  ill-ease  we  are  proving  that  our 
needs  are  ill-satisfied  and  that,  there- 
fore, not  a  true  but  a  false  economic 
tendency  has  been  at  work. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  reluc- 
tant acceptance  and  of  this  increasing 
ill-ease?  W«  want,  let  us  say,  not 
only  speed  in  travelling,  but  also,  and 
in  a  certain  proportion,  quiet — we  get 
all  the  speed  and  no  quiet  at  all.  We 
want  not  only  a  certain  amount  of 
some  species  of  bread,  but  also  in  a 
certain  proportion  we  want  a  particular 
wheaten  taste,  and  a  particular  method 
of  manufacture.  Our- needs  are  satis- 
fied in  a  proportion  other  than  that  rep- 
resented by  our  demand.  We  wanted, 
1J»  pat'  It  namMcally,  ^^ixty  per  cent 
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weight,  forty  per  cent,  taste,  and  what 
we  get  is  ninety-five  per  cent,  weight 
and  five  per  cent,  taste.  We  were 
willing  (to  put  it  in  another  way)  to 
sacrifice  more  than  a  third  of  the 
amount  of  bread  we  were  able  to  pay 
for,  on  condition  that  at  a  higher  price, 
It  should  taste  wholesome — and  we 
aren't  allowed  to  make  the  sacrifice— 
or  at  any  rate  we  do  not  Why  is 
this?  What  is  the  economic  disease 
here  present  for  which  we  have  to 
seek  an  economic  remedy? 

Most  people  give  the  reply  that  we 
are  so  supplied  because  the  general  de- 
mand is  vitiated;  they  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  degradation  of  our 
supply  upon  the  many  for  whom  they 
are  not  responsible  and  to  whom  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  superior.  But 
that  answer  is  wholly  insufl^cient  The 
more  one  knows  of  modem  men,  the 
more  one  finds  that  the  disease  and  the 
complaint  against  it  are  universal. 
Those  who  protest  are  not  a  few  su- 
perior persons:  they  are  simply  units 
of  that  general  public  which  is  perpet- 
ually and  Increasingly  suffering  from 
the  ill-directed  force  of  which  I  speak. 

It  is  not  true  that  modern  men  pre- 
fer, for  instance,  an  ugly  street  to  a 
beautiful  one.  '  Men  of  all  classes  rec- 
ognize beauty,  in  a  degree  which  dif- 
fers, of  course,  with  different  individ- 
uals, but  from  a  quality  which  is  com- 
mon to  mankind.  Men  want  houses 
both  to  live  in  and  to  look  at  The 
proportion  between  those  two  needs 
which  build  up  the  general  need  for  a 
house,  let  us  express  as  seventeen  to 
three  (of  course  all  these  numerical  ex- 
amples are  inapplicable  to  organic 
neede:  I  use  them  only  as  symbols).  A 
man  wants  seventeai  shillings*  worth 
of  habitability  and  three  shillings' 
worth  of  pleasant  aspect  f <Hr  his  money. 
What  he  gets  is  twenty  shillings*  worth 
of  habitability,  and  nothing  of  the 
rest 

The  <Hder  economists  used  to  pretend 


that  demand  would  always  call  forth 
supply,  but  that  is  exactly  what  it  has 
failed  to  do  and  what  it  is  increasingly 
failing  to  do;  to  speak  more  accurately 
the  adjustment  between  demand  and 
supply  is  getting  faultier  and  faultier. 
Why  is  it? 

II. 

True  economic  motive  consists  in  the 
conception  of  some  object  destined  ex- 
actly to  satisfy  a  need,  and  in  a  desire 
for  that  object  sufficiently  strong  to 
set  us  about  transforming  our  environ- 
ment from  a  condition  In  which  it  is 
less,  into  a  condition  where  it  is  more 
identical  with  the  object  so  conceived, 

I  want  a  bit  of  toast  I  take  a  bit  of 
bread  and  I  toast  it.  My  economic 
motive  througho\it  that  short  process 
of  production  of  wealth  runs  true,  and 
the  result  is  more  or  less  satisfactory 
according  to  my  skill  in  making  the 
piece  of  toast  just  .what  I  had  previ- 
ously desired  the  piece  of  toast  to  be. 
In  such  a  case  you  have  as  perfect  an 
adjustment  as  possible  between  the 
economic  motive  and  the  process  of 
production.  And  in  general,  where, 
under  what  is  called  primitive  condi- 
tions, men  make  things  for  themselves, 
that  adjustment  is  everywhere  appar- 
ent.^ It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  ad- 
mire the  **taste,"  as  we  call  it,  of  things 
primitively  or  simply  produced  by  the 
user  of  them.  And  in  general  the  true 
formula  for  an  exact  adjustment  be- 
tween economic  motive  and  economic 
action,  is  that  production  should  ^^be 
production  for  use,  and  should  be  un- 
trammelled and  undeflected  in  Its 
course  by  any  oth^  consideration. 

When  once  this  is  clearly  perceived, 
it  appears  with  equal  clearness  that,  in 
general,  so  simple  an  ideal  can  never 
be  realized  in  human  life,  and  that 
modem  life  in  particular  puts  in  its 
way  a  great  number  of  obstacles. 

do  Rot  say  tlie  rMmlt  is  perfect:  I  ne^ar 
osn  be.  I  ssy  the  inotive  Is  perfectly  sT^ 
Josled  to  tiM  eeenomlo  sottosvadeitakeBr^ 
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To  grasp  the  main  principle  in  the 
matter  is  like  having  pointed  out  to 
one  a  distant  mountain:  one  not  only 
seizes  the  mountain  in  one's  view,  but 
also  and  in  the  same  view,  its  great 
distance  and  the  many  obstacles  be 
tween.  A  short  list  of  the  modem 
obstacles  between  us  and  such  an  ideal 
will  stand  somewhat  as  follows: 

(o)  What  is  called  Division  of  La- 
bor, that  is,  the  differentiation  of  pro- 
duction, is  essential  to  the  production 
of  great  quantities  of  wealth.  Inter- 
fere with  that  differentiation  and  the 
total  amount  of  wealth  would  imme- 
diately and  enormously  diminish.  But 
this  division  of  labor,  and  separation 
of  function,  obviously  interfere  with 
the  exact  satisfaction  of  human  needs, 
for  those  needs  are  personal  and  or- 
ganic, while  the  final  result  of  many 
differentiated  processes  of  production 
can  be  no  more  than  a  mechanical  as- 
sembling of  a  number  of  things  or 
qualities,  each  produced  by  a  producer 
who  enjoyed  no  full  view  of  the  whole 
to  which  his  particular  part  was  tend- 
hig. 

(5)  As  a  corollary  of  this,  the  dis- 
tance between  supply  and  demand  is  a 
necessaiy  consequence  of  differentia- 
tion of  function  and  increases  with  it 
The  more  labor  is  divided,  the  more 
particular  natural  opportunities,  etc., 
are  used  for  the  production  of  one  small 
part  of  the  total  result,  the  further 
grows  the  distance  (moral  and  often 
•Iso  physical  as  well)  which  separates 
the  ultimate  user  of  an  article  from 
the  various  producers  of  it 

(e)  Again,  when  to  differentiation  of 
fonctlon  we  add  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property,  there  at  once  is  bred 
fnnn  the  two  the  principle  of  prodcio- 
ttoa  for  pro^  ratlier^than  for  use. 

Here,  we  should  moition  in  passing 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  striking  t^i- 
«tB  of  tbe  Socialists,  who  indeed  con- 
tlimally  ua«  tlds  very  formula:  "Pro- 
duction for  uae^  not  for  profit"      The 


sense  and  justice  of  such  a  demand 
constitute  one  of  their  strongest  ar- 
guments. I  shall  show  later,  when  I 
speak  of  the  remedies  available  for 
this  disease,  why  the  Socialists*  scheme 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  provide 
for  the  true  consequences  of  its  own 
text;  but  the  text  as  it  stands  is  sound, 
and  if  we  could  instead,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Collectivism,  eliminate  produc- 
tion for  profit  and  convert  it  into  pro- 
duction for  use.  Collectivism  would  pos- 
sess a  very  powerful  practical  argu- 
ment indeed. 

Production  for  profit  and  not  for 
use,  which  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
differentiation  of  production  coupled 
with  the  institution  of  private  property, 
warps  economic  motive  from  the  out- 
set. If  I  am  making  toast,  not  one 
chance  piece  for  myself,  but  a  thou- 
sand pieces  for  sale  in  a  fair,  it  will 
perhaps,  or  even  probably,  be  to  my 
advantage  to  make  the  toast  so  that 
the  people  at  the  fair  may  want  to  eat 
it,  but  that  will  not  be  my  motioe  in 
ma&ing  the  toast:  my  motive  in  mak- 
ing the  toast  will  be  to  get  as  great  a 
total  of  economic  values  as  I  can  out  of 
the  buyers,  and  that  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  economic  values  upon  my 
own  part;  and  all  other  ways  besides 
excellence  or  adaptation  to  demand, 
which  may  lead  to  such  a  result  are 
influencing  me  equally.  I  am  Just  as 
much  tempted  to  save  money  by  the 
use  of  inferior  bread,  by  faking  the 
color  of  my  toast,  by  making  it  only 
Just  warm  enough  to  sell,  and  so  forth, 
as  I  am  to  meet  the  demand.  My 
economic  motive  is  impure. 

(d)  Differentiation  of  economic 
function  tends  again  to  production 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  production  on 
a  large  scale  means  that  the  individual 
differences  of  demand  or  need  must  be 
neglected:  to  paraphrase  what  was  said 
above,  it  is  mechanical  whereas  human 
needs  are  organic. 

(<$    The  control  over  fraudulent  or 
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ilisufflcient  methods  in  production  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  as  tlie 
process  of  differentiation  increases,  be- 
cause the  field  to  be  watched  becomes 
larger  and  its  departments,  more  nu- 
merous and  more  technical. 

if)  The  power  of  convention,  al- 
ways preponderant  in  any  scheme  of 
production  of  wealth,  becomes  a  pe- 
culiarly disturbing  factor  under  highly 
complex  industrial  conditions,  because 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  demand  will 
correspond  with  convention  is  the  chief 
saving  in  brain  labor  which  the  pro- 
ducer can  effect,  e.g.  the  decoration 
of  hotels.  I  have  seen  an  imitation 
Chinese  vase  which  all  the  guests  of 
the  hotel  were  indifferent  to  save  one 
who  desired  to  destroy  it,  and  the  eco- 
nomic values  absorbed  in  that  vase 
would  have  supported  a  large  family 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

iff)  (And  this  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  last,  on  our  list.)  EJconomic 
motive,  even  in  the  crude  form  of  pur- 
chasing demand,  is  warped  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  mass  of  purchas- 
ers so  poor  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
proportion  of  mere  animal  need  is  very 
high  in  their  demand,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  other  needs  low;  and  on  the 
other  their  acute  physical  necessity  for 
immediate  satisfaction,  their  lack  of 
opportunity  and  their  ceaseless  anx- 
iety destroy  any  sense  of  proportion  In 
their  needs. 

The  effect  of  this  last  is  seen  in  the 
architecture  of  the  poorer  parts  of  our 
towns,  where  the  least  possible  shelter 
—consistent  with  conv«itlon — ^is  pro- 
vided for  men  with  no  regard  whatso- 
ever for  any  of  the  other  uses  besides 
that  of  shelter,  to  which  a  human  hab- 
itation can  serve.* 

*  To  this  list  many  might  to-day  add  the 
Organization  of  Modern  Industry  and  the 
very  natnre  of  modern  commerce  and  manu- 
faotare  with  Its  highly  competitive  instru- 
ments, a"  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  true  adjust- 
ment of  demaud  and  supply.  It  is  not  so. 
Apart  from  the  hiffh  differentiation  of  mod- 
em imdustrv,  which  the  text  has  dealt  with, 
Its  productions  of  true,  not  of  false,  economic 
effloiency  ih  this  particular  point,  they  hard- 


There  is  the  disease  and  a  rough  list 
of  those  modern  conditions  which  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  remedying  it. 
These  obstacles  cannot  be  wholly  over- 
come, and  ideal  adjustment  of  eco- 
nomic motive  to  production  is  impos- 
sible, but  we  shall  do  well  to  seek  what 
road  will  bring  us  nearest  to  that  eco- 
nomic objective,  the  adjustment  of  eco- 
nomic motive  to  production,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  goal  of  all  reform 
in  this  matter. 

III. 

The  true  economic  doctrine  of 
**cheap"  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  when 
an  identical  product  can  be  arrived  at 
by  two  methods,  one  of  which  con- 
sumes less  economic  values  (that  is,  Is 
"cheaper")  than  the  other,  then  it  is 
sound  economics  for  the  cheaper 
method  to  drive  out  the  dearer. 

We  have  seen  that  on  this  sound 
economic  doctrine  there  has  arisen  an 
unsound  practice.  The  cheaper  pro- 
duction not  of  identical  but  of  similar 
articles,  or  even  of  articles  similar  only 
in  name,  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
permit  the  ousting  of  a  good  or  a  de- 
sired tiling  by  a  bad  or  an  undesired 
one.  We  have  seen  that  the  remedy 
for  this  economic  disease  (which  has 
been  progressive  and  intensive  and 
threatens  to  degrade  all  production, 
and  to  disturb  the  satisfaction  of  all 
need  in  our  industrial  society)  is  the 
readjustment  of  true  economic  motive 
to  the  process  of  production.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  8U<dL 
a  readjustment  by  the  simple  and  ideal 
method  of  making  the  man  who  de- 
mands an  article  supply  himself.  We 
have  further  seen  that  an  exact  adjost- 
ment  of  economic  motive  in  the  i»t>ce88 

l7  react  upon  supply  at  all.  And  so  true  la 
this  that  a  trade  may  be  crippled  or  ex- 
tinguished in  a  few  years  by  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  even  the  crude  demand  exercisable 
under  existing  conditions.  The  competitive 
and  therefore  unstable,  condition  of  modem 
industry  is  a  great  evil  But  it  is  not  an  evil 
which  diminishes  the  sensitlveneas  of  supply 
to  demand;  oa  the  contrary,  it  increases  it 
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of  produotlon  has  never  been  possible, 
And  in  modem  complex  conditions  is 
least  of  all  to  be  expected. 

What  we  want  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
adjust  it  only  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  to  adjust  it  as  nearly  as  i)ossible 
means  to  make  demand  call  forth  as 
nearly  as  x)ossible  the  corresponding 
supply. 

Now  demand  calls  forth  a  supply  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity.  The  more 
Intense,  peremptory  and  exact  the  de- 
mand, the  more  supply  will  have  to 
meet  it  precisely  or  go  begging. 

How  are  we  then  to  intensify  de- 
mand? 

If  people  simply  would  not  accept 
houses  save  of  such  a  sort  as  would 
make  a  modem  town  tolerable  to  look 
upon,  then  the  modem  town  would  not 
be  the  hideous  thing  it  is.  If  people 
would  not  accept  bread  below  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  breadfulness,  then  no 
amount  of  trade  trickery,  nor  no  cheap- 
ness of  an  insufficient  flour,  would 
have  the  power  to  put  an  unsatisfac- 
tory bread  upon  the  market  We  must 
intensify  demand,  we  must  make  in 
some  way  or  other  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  demand  as 
strong  a  thing  In  the  mind  of  the  de- 
mander  as  it  was  when  our  civilization 
was  properly  supplied,  and  before  this 
modem  disease  came  upon  us. 

Now,  the  weakening  of  demand, 
which  is  the  true  source  of  all  our 
trouble,  has  a  wide  aspect  easy  to  de- 
fine. People  are  slack.  How  far 
this  slackness  is  in  general  due  to  eco- 
nomic, how  far  (as  the  present  writer 
is  inclined  to  believe)  to  moral  causes 
which  lie  behind  economic  phenomena, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  examine. 
But  there  is  one  particular  economic 
cause  which  can  be  got  at  and  reme- 
filed,  and  it  is  a  cause  so  patent  that 
no  one  who  has  properly  examined  the 
subject  has  ever  thought  of  denying  it. 
That  particular  economic  cause  of  the 
slackness  of  demand,  and  of  its  lade  of 
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proportion,  is  the  insufficient  economic 
power  of  the  mass  of  modem  purchas- 
ers in  an  industrial  State — ^in  plain 
words,  their  poverty. 

For  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  pur- 
chasers affects  the  intensity  of  demand 
(and  therefore  the  adjustment  of  sup- 
ply to  it)  in  every  possible  fashion: 
through  their  Ignorance;  through  their 
haste;  through  their  terrible  and  acute 
necessities;  through  their  lack  of  power 
to  make  the  producer  feel  their  needs 
by  political  action;  through  their  lack 
of  control  over  contracts,  advertise- 
ments, and  the  modem  method  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  the  Press.  All  the 
rest  of  the  problem  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
connected  with  the  necessary  differen- 
tiation and  the  necessary  complexity 
of  modem  piV)duction,  on  which  there 
is  no  going  back;  but  this  part  of  the 
problem  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
that  necessary  complexity  and  neces- 
sary differentiation.  The  differentia- 
tion and  the  complexity  would  exist 
Just  as  much  as  if  the  proper  distribu-r 
tlon  of  economic  demand  gave  to  the 
mass  of  purchasers  a  power  of  em- 
phasizing the  nature  and  the  propor- 
tion of  their  demand;  at  present  they 
have  no  such  power,  and  without  a 
doubt  their  lack  of  that  power  may  be 
traced  to  that  ill-distribution  of  wealth 
for  which  our  time  and  our  industrial 
civilization  are  particularly  remark- 
able. 

On  the  re-creation  of  a  proper  power 
of  demand  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
two  forms  of  advice  are  tendered:  the 
one  distrlbutlvlst,  the  other  collectlvist. 

He  who  favors  a  collective  remedy  is 
either  a  Socialist  or  that  opposite  ex- 
treme, a  man  who  conceives  of  large 
property  (with  its  consequent  power 
of  demand — ^intense,  proportioned  and 
reasoned)  as  the  natural  purveyor  of 
wealth  to  a  mass  of  dependents.  I 
have  called  these  types  extreme  oppo- 
sitee,  and  so  they  are  in  their  ideas  of 
political  mechanism;  but  they  are  not 
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opposed  in  relation  to  this  particular 
economic  question.  The  Socialist  says, 
for  instance,  **Let  the  community" 
(that  Is,  of  course,  the  politicians)  "or- 
der the  cottages  for  a  village,  and, 
with  the  i)ower  of  the  public  purse,  the 
power  of  equal  bargaining,  or  rather 
of  masterful  bargaining,  the  power  of 
waiting  until  the  order  is  exactly  satis- 
fied, the  desire  of  the  community 
for  cottages  not  only  habitable  but 
serviceable  in  every  other  way  (such  as 
in  the  way  of  beauty)  to  human  need, 
will  be  satisfied."  This,  says  the  So- 
cialist, is  true  even  with  the  imperfect 
Socialism  In  which  a  local  body  deals 
with  contractors.  It  will  be  still  more 
true  in  the  perfect  Socialist  State, 
where  the  community  shall  directly  em- 
ploy and  control  all  the  4abor  that  goes 
to  the  building  of  cottages. 

The  other  type  of  those  who  approve 
a  collective  solution,  says,  "Let  the  big 
landlord  provide  the  cottages,  and  with 
his  leisure,  power  of  bargaining,  and  all 
the  rt*«t  of  it,  with  his  proportioned  de- 
sire representing  what  is  really  the 
mind  of  his  dependents,  a  satisfactory 
type  of  cottage  will  appear." 

Of  these  two  types  the  second  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  example. 
No  one  has  ever  seen  a  parish  coun- 
cil or  a  municipal  corporation  giving 
effect  to  an  Intense  popular  demand, 
and  we  do  see  on  all  sides  the  big 
landlord  plvlng  effect  to  what  is.  If 
not  a  popular,  at  least  a  human  and  an 
organic  demand.  There  is  no  one  in 
his  sens(»s  who  would  not  rather  trust 
the  wealthy  landlord  for  the  purpose 
of  jjf'ttln;;  a  human  village  produced, 
than  he  would  trust  the  politician. 

I?nt  are  either  of  them  what  they 
claim  to  be?  The  politician  would  be 
what  he  claims  to  be.  if  delegacy  and 
votinir  could  handle  intimate  human 
deslr(»s.  The  se*  ond  would  be  what 
he  claims  to  be.  if  a  rich  man  (who  is 
only  rich  because  property  is  ill  dis- 
tributed»,  naturally,  and  in  some  way 


necessarily,  bore  in  himself  the  inti- 
mate human  demands  of  his  numerous 
poor  dependents.  For  him  to  do  this 
he  mi^t  not  only  care  for  their  way  of 
living  more  than  for  his  own,  he  must 
also  know  more  about  their  way  of 
living  that  he  does  about  Ills  own,  and, 
finally,  he  must  be  mete  concerned  in 
fulfilling  their  uHll  than  he  Is  in  ful- 
filling his  own.  If  such  rich  men  ex- 
ist, they  are  certainly  not  numerous, 
and  can  never  be.  I  have  chosen  a . 
favorable  example  In  talking  of  cot- 
tages. Had  I  talked  of  public-houses, 
chairs  and  tables,  cooking  or  bedding, 
the  force  of  the  argument  would  be 
greater. 

I  confess  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  departments  of  thought  where 
economics  touch  upon  politics,  I  can  see 
no  solution  but  a  distributive  one. 

Unless,  or  until,  a  determinant  mass 
of  the  families  of  the  State  possess  suf- 
ficient property  to  make  their  demand 
reasoned,  leisurely  and  complex,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  to  have  an  adjust- 
ment between  economic  motive  and  the 
process  of  production.  The  man  him- 
self must  ask  for  what  he  wants,  and 
hp  must  be  able  to  ask  for  what  he 
wants  with  some  leisure  and  culture  in 
which  to  frame  his  demand,  and  with 
some  power  of  holding  out  until  he 
obtains  It 

1  may  be  told  that,  were  wealth  bet- 
ter distributed,  the  small  citizen  would 
still  be  much  too  small  to  intensify  his 
demand,  or  to  make  it  appreciably 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  present 
proletariat.  That  contention  is  a  com- 
mon modern  contention,  and  it  is  made 
because  modern  thought  has  broken 
with  traditi«m.  that  is,  with  reality  In 
Time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  hu- 
man history  and  tradition  give  the  lie 
to  such  a  contention.  A  determinant 
mass  of  small  owners  creates  in  a  State 
an  economic  public  opinion  which  a 
proletariat  can  never  do.  It  acts,  or 
at  least  has  always  acted,  In  a  manner 
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highly  co-operative,  and  produces  nat- 
urally, by  methods  InstlnctlTe  and  hu- 
man, what  the  Socialist  desires  and 
evoi  hopes  to  produce  mechanically, 
and  what  the  modem  defender  of  large 
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ownership   believes   t    . 

I  can  discover  no  <  ,,^'^  exaltation, 
present  discontent  sa  '  ^^  ^"*  ^^®  *^^ 

structlon  of  the  Distn^  ^®  *  ^^^  ^^ 

life  and  time." 

7hole.    It  is  not 

y    Imaginative 

\  lack  solidity. 

THE  WORKS  OF  J.  M.  SYNGE.*         ^*  "^^^ 

9,  or  It 


any  remedy  save  its 


J.  M.  Synge  is,  perhaps,  the  one  of 
the  few  authors  of  this  generation  of 
whom  It  maj  be  confidently  urged  that 
his  work  will  live;  for  he  accomplished 
in  play-writing  something  which  had 
not  been  accomplished  for  centuries. 
In  saying  this  one  does  not  mean  that 
Bynge  was  a  Shakespeare;  his  range 
was  too  narrow  and  his  production  too 
small  to  entitle  him  to  so  high  a  com- 
parison. But  he  is  In  the  legitimate 
succession,  and  there  Is  a  long  and 
weary  interval  behind  him.  We  have, 
and  have  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies had,  sincere,  capable,  whimsical, 
and  brilliant  dramatists,  but  the  few 
plays  of  theirs  that  survive  (and  how 
few  they  are!)»  survive  not  by  their 
imaginative  force  but  by  those  other 
qnalltieB  for  which  one  looks  in  the 
comedj  of  manners.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  writing  of  plays  requires  a  greater 
intensity  of  imagination  than  any  other 
form  of  literature.  The  nov^ist  can 
trace  his  characters  back  through  the 
labyrinth  of  ancestry,  and  pursue  them 
with  description,  epigram,  apostrophe 
and  ezpoBition  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  He  can  take  500  pages,  if  he 
will,  to  marshal  his  facts  and  work  up 
his  climax.  With  the  dramatist  it  is 
otherwlsa  His  creatures  must  express 
themselves  In  a  few  paltry  thousand 
words  apiece.  He  must  work  by  sug- 
gestion, not  by  exposition.  Bvei7  word 
must  mean  more  than  it  says.  Bvery 
character  must  strike  its  own  note 
holdly  and  immediately,  and  walk  in  its 
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own  visible  aura  from  the  rise  6l^^ 
curtain  to  its  fall.  It  was  in  thi^^ 
quality  of  imagination  that  Synge  ex- 
celled, and  it  was  that  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  little  comer  of  life 
depicted  In  his  peasant  plays  a  univer- 
sality of  significance  that  lifts  them 
into  the  ranks  of  the  great  literature. 

One  is  apt  to  suspect  writers  who 
find  all  their  Inspiration  In  the  life  of 
one  class  or  one  countryside.  Too  of- 
ten they  see  only  the  superficial  qual- 
ities of  that  life,  and  use  them  to  lend 
an  artificial  vitality  to  th^  own  emo- 
tional experience.  With  Synge  it  was 
not  so.  When  he  first  went  to  the 
west  of  Ireland,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  wandering,  like  Goldsmith,  with  his 
fiddle,  through  Southern  Europe,  or 
brooding  in  a  Paris  garret  on  the  clas- 
sics of  English  and  French  literature, 
he  came  like  an  exile  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood.  Inherited  instincts  and 
sympathies  that  slumbered  in  his  blood 
woke  at  the  touch  of  kinship,  and  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  life  came 
on  him  in  a  fiood.  It  is  In  his  book  on 
the  Aran  Islands,  and  in  the  slighter 
sketches  of  wanderings  in  Wicklow, 
Kerry  and  Connemara  (now  collected 
for  the  first  time)  that  one  finds  the  kej 
to  his  development.  There  have  been 
no  more  fascinating,  no  more  stimulat- 
ing books  of  errantry  written  since 
Borrow  died.  They  have  not,  it  is  true, 
Sorrow's  whimsicality,  his  power  of 
slipping  into  his  leisurely  chronicle 
some  strange,  incongruous,  Imiiosslble, 
laughable  event,  yet  making  it  seem  In- 
evitably true.       He  is  a  poet  where 
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-■r---  '  •<  romancer.    He  felt  the 
economic  quest^^^^jy  „,  ^i,^  ,„^  ^^  ^^^ 

for    Instance,    "- there  was  no  room  for 
(that  Is,  of  cours^^g       ^^  ^^„1^  ^^^^ 
der  the  cottageii,^^^  „„  t^^^  strange 
with  the  power  c.^^g^^  ^,g^  ^^^^  ^p 
power  of  equal ^a^g^  „,  ^^^  stones"; 
of  masterful  lM,gij  ^f  g^,,  ,g  ag  ^  gold 
waiting  uj^^g  mg^  ma^g  ggj^g  ,,y  ^jg. 
iicu,    1^  j^^  scant  basketfuls,   mixing 
^®^.em    with    sand    and    seaweed,    and 
spreading  them  upon  a  sheltered  rock; 
where,  through  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  all  seasons  are  the  same.      A  land 
of  many  moods,  all  of  them  savage  or 
mysterious;  and  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  seem  to  have  a  strange  archaic 
sympathy  with  its  changes — secret  and 
strange  as  its  rocks  are  mysterious  and 
cold  in  hours  of  calm,  but  bursting  as 
suddenly  as  its  seas  into  a  frenzy  of 
rage  or  sorrow.      So  isolated  are  they 
that  each  man  must  be  a  skilled  fisher- 
man and  manage  his  canoe  with  cour- 
age  and   dexterity,   must  be  able  to 
'  farm  simply,  bum  seaweed  for  kelp, 
cut  out  his  own  leather  sandals,  mend 
nets,   build   and   thatch  a   house   and 
make  a  cradle  or  a  coffin;  and  thus  the 
race,  knowing  no  dlvison  of  labor,  has 
grown  into  a  kind  of  natural  aristoc- 
racy, agile,  and  passionate  as  wild  ani- 
mals, yet  blending  with   an  animaPs 
qualities  a  touch  of  the  refinement  of 
old  societies.      Synge  lived  among  this 
strange  and  simple  people  and  their 
hardly. less  primitive  neighbors  of  the 
tnainland,  till  their  life  and  language 
became  the  natural  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  profound  and  passionate 
sense  of  the  sweetness  and  tragedy  of 
the  world.       The  desolate  beauty  of 
rock  and  bog  and  mountain  grew  so 
into  bis  soul  that  sometimes  as  he  sat 
In  the  dSLTk  September  nights  by  the 
rustling  sea  he  seemed  to  exist  merely 
in  his  perception  of  the  waves  and  of 
the  ctying  birds  and  of  the  smell  of  sea- 

r  I 

weed;  sometimes,  as  he  climbed  a  dark 
mountain  under  the  stars,  the  earth 


seemed  to  have  dwindled  away  to  a 
mere  platform  from  which  an  astrolo- 
ger might  watch. 

In  these  two  volumes,  as  in  the  plays, 
suggestion  takes  the  place  of  descrip- 
tion, and  a  few  common  words  convey 
the  keenest  and  most  complex  emo- 
tions. And  these  short  records  have  a 
further  interest.  It  is  not  only  that 
they  show  many  of  the  actual  inci- 
dents and  impressions  that  inspired  the 
plays;  one  sees  in  them  how  he  gained 
that  sympathy  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  incidents  of  common  life 
which  gives  his  plays  their  peculiar 
imaginative  quality;  how  his  life 
among  this  tender,  fierce,  and  primi- 
tive people  raised  him,  in  an  age  de- 
voted to  social  causes  and  social  eth- 
ics, above  society  and  above  morality; 
how  he  learned  from  the  lips  of  those 
he  loved  a  speech  that  is  living  and  yet 
beautiful.  One  begins  to  understand, 
too,  something  of  the  oddly  elusive 
quality  of  many  of  his  characters. 
Well  as  he  knew  the  people  with  whom 
he  lived,  he  felt  always  that  they  were 
strangely  far  away  from  him.  "They 
have."  he  writes,  "the  same  emotions 
as  I  have  and  the  animals  have,  yet  I 
cannot  talk  to  them  when  there  is  much 
to  say  more  than  to  the  dog  that  whines 
beside  me  in  a  mountain  fog."  There 
is  something  inarticulate  in  all  his 
characters  and  Something  inexplicable, 
as  there  is  in  all  characters  that  are 
greatly  conceived.  The  world  is  still 
debating  the  exact  degree  of  Hamlet's 
madness,  Malvolio*s  folly,  FalstafTs 
courage,  Wolsey's  honesty,  yet  no  one 
can  doubt  that  their  characters  are 
exactly  true.  One  cannot  analyze  their 
minds  any  more  than  one  could  that  of 
their  creator.  Only  that  which  is  me- 
chanically constructed  can  be  mechan- 
ically resolved.  In  Nora  Burke,  The 
Tramp,  The  Playboy,  and  /the  blind 
couple  in  The  "Wfil  of  the  /SakUs  one 
finds  the  same  qualities.  /  One  cannot 
understand,    one   must   %icc^t,    them. 
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So,  too,  in  ^Ite  of  the  cruelty  and 
grossness  that  runs  throu£:h  many  of 
the  plays,  one  cannot  feel  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  play  are  gross  or  cruel. 
These  qualities  are  but  the  shadows 
in  the  world  in  which  Synge  liyed,  a 
worid  whose  splendor  "was  almost  a 
grief  of  the  mind/*  a  world  more  splen- 
did for  the  briefness  of  our  vision  of  it 
and  the  blackness  of  its  shadows.  >/ 
The  new  edition  contains,  besides  ^nh^ 
two  books'  of  travel  and  the  five  plays 
that  are  already  well  known,  Sjrnge^s 
last  play,  DeMre  of  the  Sorrows,  which 
was  first  performed  in  London  last 
June.  This  play  was  something  of  a 
disappointm^it  when  acted,  and  though 
on  reading  it  one  feels  that  it  has  a 
dignity  which  the  Abbey  Theatre  Ck)m- 
pany  (so  excellent  in  plays  of  common 
life)  failed  somehow  to  realize,  the 
sense  of  disappointment  still  remains. 
The  play  is  well  conceived,  and  in 
parts  finely  worked  out;  the  meeting  of 
Naisi  and  Deirdre  on  one  of  those  nights 
of  bravery  •'when  a  king  would  spit 
upon  his  arm  ring  and  queens  will  stick 
their  tongues  out  at  the  rising  moon'' 
has  much  beauty,  as  has  the  scene  in 
which  thety  determine  to  return  to  the 
King's  Palace  and  certain  death  after 
their  seven  years  of  love  in  Alban.  One 
gets  a  glimpse  of  many  motives,  some 
expressed,  some  inarticulate,  over  all 
of  which  there  broods  the  fear  that 
they  will  outlive  the  perfection  of  their 
love,  the  feeling  that  a  love  which  is 
not  nourished  on  active  life  and  noble 
deeds  must  wither,  and  the  sense  of 
the  doom  that  is  on  them,  *'the  way 
there  will  be  a  story  told  of  a  ruined 
city  and  a  raving  king  and  a  woman 
will  be  young  for  ever."  Fine,  too,  is 
the  way  in  which  Deirdre,  tortured  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  immanence  of 
separation,  drives  Naisi  to  the  death  he 
cannot  avoid  with  an  unfathomable 
cruelty,  and  after  his  fall,  when  there 
is  no  more  to  strive  for,  **puts  away 
wrrow  like  a  shoe  that  is  worn  out 


and  muddy,"  and  goes  to  her  self- 
sought  death  in  peace  and  exaltation, 
conscious  of  the  nobility  of  her  life  and 
of  her  end  *'that  shall  be  a  joy  and 
triumph  to  the  ends  of  life  and  time." 
Yet  t^e  play  fails  as  a  whole.  It  is  not 
kept  at  the  necessary  imaginative 
pitch,  and  the  characters  lack  solidity. 
Perhaps  the  approach  of  his  last  illness 
had  somewhat  sapped  his  powers,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  old  legend,  like  the 
'*plumed  yet  skinny  shee"  of  one  of  his 
poems,  could  not  give  him  the  inspira- 
tion he  found  in  the  common  life  of  his 
people.  Certainly  the  plumes  are  fine, 
but  the  body  something  skinny. 

The  volume  which  contains  Deirdre 
also  gives  us  some  new  verse  which 
certainly  heightens  one's  opinion  of 
Synge's  powers  as  a  poet.  He  ap- 
proached poetry  with  a  theory  (always 
a  dangerous  attitude  for  a  poet)  that 
poetry  had  become  too  remote  from 
common  life,  and  that  "before  it  can  be 
human  again  it  must  learn  to  be  bru- 
tal." The  result  in  such  of  his  work 
as  had  been  previously  published  was  a 
certain  crudity  and  ugliness;  force 
there  was  undoubtedly,  but  one  missed 
the  rhythm  and  beauty  which  haunt 
the  exquisite  cadence  of  his  prose. 
Three  poems  in  the  present  volume. 
The  'Mergency  Man,"  **Danny,"  and 
Patch-Shaneen/*  show  his  theory  at 
its  best.  In  them  he  comes,  perhaps, 
nearer  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  ballad 
than  any  poet  of  our  time.  The  sec- 
ond, with  its  description  of  the  black- 
guard coming  unsuspecting  to  his 
death — 

It  wasn't  long  till  Danny  came 
From  Bangor  making  way, 

And  he  was  damning  moon  and  stars 
And  whistling  grand  and  gay— 

ii<  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the 
three.  If  Synge  had  lived  longer  (he 
died  at  39,  after  a  literary  life  of  only 
eight  or  nine  years)  and  written  a 
greater  body  of  verse,  there  can  be  lit- 
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tie  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  of 
it  a  fuller  medium  of  expression.  As 
It  is,  his  poetry  remains  something  of 
an  exi>eriment.  But  every  experiment  of 
a  man  of  such  power  is  worth  preeer- 
vatlon  and  study,  and  Messrs.  Maunsel 

The  Times. 


have  done  the  reading  public  a  service 
in  preparing  this  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  We  only  regret  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats^s  prefaces  to  some  of  the  ear- 
lier editions. 


BENJIE  AND  THE  BOGEY  MAN. 


The  change  of  weather  foretold  by 
Benjamin  Prowse  came,  just  as  he  had 
predicted,  during  the  night  with  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  First  a  little  bUlow 
rolled  in  from  the  sou'-south-east:  then 
the  wind  dropped  out  to  that  quarter. 
The  sea  began  to  make.  A  misty  cloud 
hid  the  setting  moon,  filled  the  sky,  and 
cloaked  the  tops  of  the  cliffs  in  vapor. 

At  peep  of  day  Benjie's  nephew  crept 
round  the  foot  of  West  Cliff  towards 
Western  Bay.  So  long  as  his  feet 
scrunched  companionably  on  the  nar- 
row strip  of  shingle  between  the  cliff 
and  Broken  Rocks  he  continued  talk- 
ing to  himself.  "  *Tis  full  o'  it,"  he 
complained,  glancing  at  the  cloud  and 
mist  "Benjie  won't  never  stay  down 
along  there — ^just  when  he*d  better  to 
for  once.  Who'd  ha'  thought  thic  fel- 
low*d  ha*  turned  up  here  this  time  o' 
day?    Never  see'd  the  like  o'  it!" 

Arrived  at  the  bay,  Bill  Prowse  sat 
down  and  waited  silently,  peering 
along  to  the  westward,  and  at  intervals 
looking  above  his  head  to  make  sure 
that  the  soft  red  cliff  was  not  falling 
out  upon  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  veiy  gray  dawns, 
when  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  light 
long  before  any  object  can  be  made 
out  distinctly.  The  white  calm  of  the 
evening  before,  when  Benjie  had  put 
to  sea,  was  replaced  by  several  broken 
lines  of  surf  flowing  in  across  the  flat 
sand,  fading  westward  into  the  loom  of 
Steep  Head,  and  flUing  the  whole  bay 
with  a  re-echoed  plaintive  rattle. 
Gulls,  looking  nearly  twice  their  size. 


stalked  about  in  the  shallow  water  af- 
ter sand-eels. 

By  and  by  a  boat  become  visible  sud- 
denly, just  outside  the  broken  water. 
Prawn-nets  were  piled  up  high  on  the 
stem.  One  man  was  sheaving — stand- 
ing up  with  bent  back  and  rowing  for- 
wards— whilst  the  other  man  pulled  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  seated  face 
astern. 

^•That's  or  Benjie,  right  enough."  ob- 
served Bill  Prowse. 

He  got  up,  walked  to  the  water's 
edge,  and,  puttlnjgr  his  hands  funnel- 
wise  to  his  mouth,  shouted  as  if  he  did 
not  want  to  be  overheard.  "Boge^ 
man!  Bogey  man  to  beach!  'Spector! 
Bide  here  a  bit" 

The  rowing  ceased.  A  word  like 
"What?"  came  from  the  boat 

"Bogey  man!    Fishery  'Spector!" 

The  next  words  from  the  boat 
sounded  like,  "Be  the  capstan  flxed?" 

"Bogey  man!"  answered  Bill. 

But  voices  failed  to  carry  across  the 
noise  of  the  surf.  The  boat  could  ap- 
proach no  nearer.  Benjie  had  to  turn 
it  quickly  in  order  to  meet  a  broken 
wave  bows  on.  He  began  rowing 
again  with  short,  irritable  strokes,  and 
finally  steered  the  boat  outwards  to 
clear  Broken  Rocks. 

Bill  Prowse's  shouting  died  away 
helplessly:  "Bogey  man!  Bogey-ey- 
ey    .    .    ." 

And  still  the  boat  held  on  its  course 
for  Saltertown  beach. 

Bill  followed  hurriedly  a'ongshore. 
"This   here's   what  comes,"   lie  gnim- 
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bled,  "of  Benjie  blowing  his  hooter  to 
the  likes  o*  Vivian  Maddicke.  *Don't 
care,'  he  says  *for  no  inspector  what 
ever  lived.*  But  'tis  best  never  to  say 
nort  to  gentry — always  was  an'  always 
wiU  be." 

II. 

Two  or  three  fishermen,  and  one 
other  man  slightly  apart,  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  beach.  Benjie 
ran  the  boat  ashore,  high  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave;  then  Jumped  into  the  wash 
and  lifted  out  half  a  dozen  prawn-nets 
with  their  lines  and  cork  buoys. 
'That'll  lighten  her,"  he  said.  "Now 
hauir 

His  round  sailor's  cap  was  perched 
on  one  side  of  his  head;  his  torn 
Jumper  was  askew;  sea  water  ran  in 
streams  from  his  patched  greenish-bine 
trousers,  which  also  were  askew;  and 
his  wrinkled  face,  within  its  fringe  of 
sray  beard,  was  noticeably  haggard 
after  the  night's  toil.  With  his  arms 
spread  wide  over  the  hoops  of  the  nets 
and '  his  head  bent  down  by  their 
weight,  he  almost  bumped  into  the 
stranger.  Whereupon  he  pulled  up 
short  Screwing  himself  still  farther 
sideways,  he  quizzed  the  man;  mocked 
him  silently  with  deeply  crows-footed 
blue  eyes,  at  once  both  childlike  and 
shrewd. 

"Who  be  yott  then?"  he  inquired, 
placing  his  prawn-nets  very  deliber- 
ately on  the  shingle.  "Who  be  you? 
Tlsn't  often  the  likes  o'  you  starch- 
collar  sort  o'  people  comes  down  for  to 
help  lend  a  hand." 

The  fishermen  drew  nearer. 

"N'eet  any  o'  our  own  sort  nuther," 
flashed  Benjie,  "so  early  as  this  in  the 
day." 

The  stranger,  a  man  in  a  bowler  hat 
and  a  dark  stuff  overcoat  of  indifferent 
flt,  cleared  his  throat 

•*'T!s  the  bogey  man,  Benjie — the 
•Spectorr'  put  In  Bill  Prowse  breath- 
lessly. 


♦«i 


'I  knows  that,"  said  Benjie  with 
scorn.  "I  know'd  'en  all  right  How 
long  is  it  since  you've  a-favored  us  wi' 
a  visit,  sir?    Eh?" 

"Let  me  see  your  crabs  and  lob- 
sters," demanded  the  bogey  man. 

"Hold  hard.  Mister  'Spector.  Us 
been  shrimping — ^prawning  you  calls 
it — prawning  wi'  the  boat-nets — an'  the 
prawns  I  catches  I  never  shows  to  no- 
body. I  ain't  got  no  lobster  pots. 
They  was  washed  ashore  an'  broken 
up  last  October  gales,  an'  I  can't  af- 
ford to  replace  'em." 

"But  you  catch  lobsters  in  your 
prawn-nets    .    .    ." 

"For  sure  us  do." 

"Well,  I  want  to  see  them." 

"There  they  be  then." 

Benjie  pointed  towards  the  boat  and 
made  as  if  to  lift  up  his  nets. 

"Show  them  to  me,"  said  the  In- 
spector, taking  a  measure  from  his 
pocket. 

"You  he  the  'Spector,  ben'  'ee?" 

"No  nonsense,  now,"  replied  the  In- 
spector irritably.  "It's  my  duty  to  in- 
spect the  catches  in  this  fishery  dis- 
trict" 

"Very  well,  then;  inspect  away.  If 
'tis  your  duty,  you  can't  help  o'  it 
You*m  paid  for  the  same.  But  'tisn't 
my  duty  for  to  help  'ee.  I  hain't 
paid  for  thic.      There's  the  boat" 

Benjie  scratched  his  whiskers: 
"And  lookse  here,  Mister  'Spector. 
These  here's  me  prawns  what  I've  a- 
labored  for  this  night  Be  so  kind 
as  to  look." 

He  took  a  small  canvas  bag  from  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  walked  into  the  se* 
and  shook  out  its  contents.  The  t 
prawns  that  stuck  in  It  by  their  sid- 
he  picked  out  and  threw  into  the  che 
after  the  rest  "There!"  h  An' 
amiably.  "Nort  but  prawx  have 
You  see'd  that  But  you  d  s  an't 
how  many  Benjamin  have  a'  they 
an'  you  never  won't;  n'eet  tt»,  that 
starch-collar  Jokers  nuther — ^gtears, 
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they  calls  themselves— what  goes 
downshore  disturbing  o*  it  an*  catch- 
ing a  man's  living  for  sport,  so  they 
says.  Poaching  /  calls  it.  *Twas  some 
o'  they  set  'ee  on  to  me  'cause  I  won't 
tell  'em  what  I  catches,  nor  where  I 
shoots  my  nets.  Iss,  'twas!  /  knows. 
There's  the  boat  You  can  b — y  well 
'spect  the  rest  o'  what  I  catched.  I 
be  going  in  house  for  me  dinner  an'  a 
couple  o'  hours*  sleep.  Ain't  had  a 
bite  since  yesterday  noon  mor  any 
sleep  this  three  nights.  I  on'y  hope 
your  duty  won't  never  bring  'ee  to 
keeping  a  roof  over  your  head  wi' 
Bbrlmpiiug — an'  measuring  the  crabs 
an'  lobsters  what  you  catches  wi'  an 
inch-rule  in  the  dark." 

Leaving  the  boat  and  the  nets  where 
they  were,  Benjie  shouldered  some 
drift-wood  and  strode  up  the  beach. 

"I  shouted  to  'ee  t'other  side  o' 
rocks,"  Bill  Prowse  protested. 

Benjie  stopped  and  turned,  his 
bearing  and  appearance  that  of  an  an- 
cient prophet.  "Hell  about  your 
shouting!  I^t  'en  'spect,  I  say.  I'll 
get  in  out  o'  it." 
He  did. 

The  other  fishermen  stood  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  on  top  of  the 
sea-wall,  while  the  bogey  man  routed 
about  in   the  boat.       Undersized  lob- 
sters had  been  thrown  for'ard,  among 
some  old  cordage  and  bottles  of  tea; 
crabs  were  scuttling  all  over  and  under 
the    bottom-boards    and    stem-slieets. 
Most  of  them  were  wildsters,  but  the 
bogey  man  did  find  half  a  dozen  or  so 
^f  tamesters.      Doubtful  specimens  he 
"jasured  carefully.    AVhen  he  had  fln- 
w^,  he  put  the  under-sized  shell-fish 
lon^one   of   Benjie's    sacks, 
out  i  the  sack  alone's  wuth  half  a 
eveniRill    Prowse   remarked   in    the 
to  sea,  'n's  hearing.     "01'  Benjie's  so 
lines  ol'  harmless  a  man  as  ever  put 
sand,  f^r  all  he  has  his  say  out  when 
Steep  l«ded.       He've   a-worked   too 
with    ^is  life  for  to  desen-e  a  turn- 
Gulls. 


out  like  this  h«*e,  I  reckon.  I  tried 
to  warn  'en,  but  Benjie  won't  never 
hear    .    .    ." 

"What  be  talking  'bout  You  caa 
swim,  can't  'ee?  Could  ha'  done  that — 
could  ha'  swimmed  out  to  'en." 

"r<w  didn't  try  to  warn  'en  't  all,  did. 
'ee?    An'  then  you  blames  me    .    .     ."" 

"What's  the  fine?    Twenty  pound?" 

"Benjie'U  never  pay  thic  out  o'  hi* 
profits.  He'll  hae  to  sell  up  liis  fish- 
ing-t)oat  an'  nets — aye,  an'  then  go 
short  after  that  P'raps  they  won't 
make  'en  pay,  fust  time  an'  all.  IT 
the  likes  o'  they,  what  makes  such, 
laws,  know'd  what  the  likes  o'  us  has 
to  contend  with.  .  .  .  But  there! 
they  don't  know,  nor  never  won't,  n'eet 
care.    Benjie'U     tell     'em     off,     you' 

BAA  " 

Ot^V«.  ... 

"G'out!  Let's  haul  up  the  boat  for 
'en.  What's  the  use  o'  Benjie  blowin^r 
his  hooter?" 

III. 

Benjie  was  all  but  late  for  courts 
He  had  gone  west  downshore  to  pick 
up  some  driftwood  for  firing,  and  au 
unexpected  easterly  breeze  gave  him  a 
pull  home  against  wind  and  chop  such 
as  few  men  would  have  attempted.  No' 
time  was  left  him  to  change  his  clothes. 

Vivian  Maddicke  was  on  the  bench. 
He  always  is.  He  takes  his  duties  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  magistrate  almost 
as  seriously  as  he  takes  himself.  That 
is  to  say,  he  does  try,  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience,  to  administer 
justice, — to  hold  the  balance  between 
an  efficient  and  respectful  police  force 
and  an  unruly  lower  class.  He  spends, 
indeed,  not  a  little  of  his  abundant  lei- 
sure In  pointing  out  to  the  poor  the  ad- 
vantages of  hard  work,  and  in  im- 
pressing upon  them  his  own  view  of 
right  and  wrong.  Hence  it  is.  possi- 
bly, that  his  subscriptions  and  charities 
and  justice  hardly  bring  him  a  fair  re- 
turn in  popularity. 

When  Benjie  entered  the  court  in  his. 
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ragged  discolored  longshore  rig,  a  faint 
expression  of  disgust  passed  oyer  Viv- 
ian Maddicke's  pale  but  otherwise 
healthy  face.  He  ordered  two  win- 
dows to  be  opened.  "Let  ns  liave  some 
fresh  air,"  he  said.  *'Never  mind  the 
draaght." 

Benjie,  though  he  appeared  to  be 
examining  the  nail-heads  in  the  floor, 
was  all  the  time  looking  up  at  the 
bench  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows. He  understood  the  slur  very 
well.  Still  fingering  nervously  his 
old  round  cap,  he  turned  a  pair  of  can- 
did eyes  full  on  Vivian  Maddicke,  and 
Vivian  Maddicke,  who  liad  been  gazing 
benevolently  round  the  court-room, 
tuned  liis  face  to  the  papers  on  his 
desk. 

The  case  proceeded.  There  was  no 
legal  defence:  Benjie  had  not  pur- 
chased legal  advice. 

••When  I  tells  *em  how  us  be  situ- 
ated .  .  ."  he  had  said.  But  he  was 
too  much  on  his  guard  to  give  any  use- 
ful evidence,  eveo  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  undersized  crabs  and  lobsters  were 
produced — it  is  wonderful  how  they  fall 
off  in  appearance  when  they  have  died 
otherwise  tlian  in  boiling  water.  Viv- 
ian Maddicke  took  the  opportunity  of 
remarking,  **I  thought  we  should  re- 
quire some  fresh  air." 

The  Clerk  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee— a  spruce  young  lawyer  In  a 
hurry — did  not  wish  to  press  the  case 
too  hard.  They  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  fine  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee must  not  be  trifled  with.  The 
costs  of  inspection  and  of  prosecution 
were  heavy.  He  would  respectfully 
WKest  to  his  worship    .    .    . 

But  his  worstiip  was  not  to  be  hus- 
tled among  his  own  people,  as  he  re- 
garded them,  by  an  outside  lawyer. 
He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his 
legs  in  the  magisterial  manner,  and 
<ing  his  quiU  into  his  desk.  When  the 
lawyer  had  quite  finished,  he  began. 


In  fining  Benjie  one  pound,  including 
costs,  he  remarked  that  it  was  not  a 
large  sum  (murmurs  of  disapproval 
from  fishermen  at  the  back  of  the 
court),  and  that  fishery  inspectors  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with  or  defied.  Fur- 
thermore, he  impressed  upon  Benjie  in 
the  most  kindly  manner  possible  that 
little  lobsters  grow  into  big  ones. 

"Iss,  sir,"  said  Benjie,  **but  the 
little  ones  be  better  eating  if  people 
only  know'd  it,  same  as  mackerel." 

With  a  passing  reference  to  the  de< 
pletion  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  the 
magistrate  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that  if 
the  fish  were  not  in  the  sea  they  could 
not  be  caught  out  of  it. 

"For  sure,  sir!"  Benjie  assented. 
Under  cover  of  being  ready  and  will- 
ing to  learn,  he  was  edging  in  his  re- 
marks skilfully;  for  it  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time  he  had  tackled  the  gentry 
who  think  they  can  teach  fishermen 
their  trade.  With  every  show  of  re- 
spect, moreover,  he  was  capturing  the 
l^ugh  in  court. 

Fishery  Boards,  Vivian  Maddicke 
continued  patiently,  were  created  to 
protect  the  fisheries.  Their  regula- 
tions were  framed  in  the  interest  of 
the  fishermen  themselves,  so  that  there 
might  be  more  fish  caught. 

''Don't  you  believe  that,  sir,"  burst 
forth  Benjie  with  intense  conviction. 
''Do  you  think  the  likes  o'  they  makes 
rules  and  regylations  so  that  the  likes 
o'  us  can  catch  more  fish?  'Tisn't 
likelv!  They  bain*t  afeard  o'  us  not 
catching  fish.  What  they'm  afeard  o' 
is  that  they  won't  hae  no  fish  to  eat,  or 
won't  hae  'em  so  cheap.  Us!  I've 
a-know'd  the  time  when  I  could  go  down 
along  an'  catch  a  pound's-wuth  o'  lob- 
sters in  half  a  dozen  rounds  wi'  the 
boat-nets;  but  I  can't  do  it  now.  An' 
why  for?  Not  'cause  'US  have 
a-catched  'em.  That's  just  what  us  an't 
done.  An'  nut  her  you,  sir,  n'eet  they 
there  Fishery  Boards,  nor  eet  me,  that 
have  know'd  this  coast  for  sixty  years, 
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can  tell  where  they'm  gone  to.  Don't 
you  believe  they  makes  their  regyla- 
tions  for  the  good  o*  us.  I  can  tell  'ee 
better.  How  have  'em  bettered  fish- 
ing?   I  wants  to  know." 

The  magistrate's  clerk  had  risen  dur- 
ing Benjie's  passionate  harangue. 
Vivian  Maddicke  motioned  him  down. 
Benjie,  by  force  of  his  sincerity  and  in 
virtue  of  his  long  hard  experience,  held 
the  court 

"I  did  not,  you  understand,  frame 
the  regulations,"  Maddicke  explained. 
**My  duty  is  to  see  they  are  enforced." 

"Iss!  Duty!  That's  what  thlc  In- 
spector said  down  to  beach    .    .    ." 

"One  pound,"  Vivian  Maddicke  re- 
peated with  dignity.  **And  you  can 
have  a  fortnight  to  pay  in." 

Rising  from  the  bench,  he  added, 
^*If  you  care  to  talk  to  me  out  of  court 
about  the  conditions  of  your  work,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear;  and  perhaps, 
if  there  is  mny  special  hardship,  I  can 
do  something  in  the  matter." 

**Hardship!  Hardship,  do  'er  say?" 
Addressing  everyone  around,  gesticu- 
lating, trembling  with  speech,  Benjie 
was  hustled  from  the  courtroom  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  such  jobs. 

He  did  not  go  liome  as  he  was  told 
to  do;  he  waited  outside  the  magis- 
trate's entrance  (other  fishermen 
waited  too  at  a  discreet  distance),  and 
when  Vivian  Maddicke  appeared,  pick- 
ing bits  of  fluff  from  the  front  of  his 
coat,  Benjie  stood  resolutely  before 
him. 

"You  said  as  you'd  like  to  know,  sir; 
an'  you  ought  to  know  how  we'm  sit- 
uated; an'  I  be  going  to  tell  'ee.  You 
ought  to  know  the  nature  o'  it,  sir; 
you  ought  to  know  what  us  got  to  con- 
tend with,  afore  you  fines  a  man  more 
'n  be  can  pay  wi'out  selling  up  some 
o*  the  gear  what  he's  got  to  earn  his 
Uving  with." 

*But  you've  a  fortnight  to  pay  in." 

'An'  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  An* 
I  tell  'ee  what,    ...    I  know'd  your 
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father;  a  proper  gen'leman  be  was;  he 
used  to  go  fishing  'long  wl'  me  afore 
you  was  bom.  You  come  down  'longr 
wi'  me  one  night  an'  see  what  'tis  Uke 
for  yourself.  Then  you'll  know. 
Duty  ain't  never  no  excuse  for  not 
knowing.    You  can  row,  can't  'ee?" 

*'I  used  to  go  in  for  rowing;  and  If 
you'll  seod  up  and  let  me  know  when 
you're  going,  I  wiU  come." 

"That's  spoken  proper,  sir,  Uke  your 
or  man  hisself.  'Tlsn't  everybody  I'd 
take  'long  with  me;  but  you  come, 
just  for  one  night  That'll  teach  *ee 
more  'n  any  amount  o'  chackle.  I'll 
send  up  for  'ee  right  'nuff-  Why!  I 
mind  when    .    .    ." 

Maddicke  said  "€k)od  morning"  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  an  appoint- 
ment to  keep. 

"Good  morning,  an'  thank  you,  sir," 
returned  Benjie. 

To  the  other  fishermen,  who  joined 
him  for  the  walk  back  to  the  beach,  all 
he  would  say  was:  "You  bide  a  bit  an* 
see.  The  likes  o'  they  sort  thinks  they 
hain't  Ignorant  an'  us  be." 

IV. 

Benjie  had  luck.  One  afternoon  the 
next  week  he  hauled  his  boat  down  the 
beach,  piled  his  prawn-nets  beside  It 
then  waited,  instead  of  telling  his  fish- 
erman mate  to  get  ready. 

"What  be  biding  for?"  asked  BlU 
Prowse.  "You  bain't  going  to  take  he 
t'night  be  'ee?" 

"Iss,  I  be.  Why  for  not?  Nice  calm 
night,  ain't  it  *Er  can't  very  well  be 
sea-sick." 

Bill  Prowse  jerked  his  head  to  sea- 
ward. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  sink  behind 
the  dark  mass  of  Steep  Head.  The 
water,  a  dead  calm,  was  nevertheless 
not  white  calm,  as  it  should  have  been, 
for  to  the  south'ard  and  overhead  the 
piled-up  sky  was  black  and  heavy. 
It  overshadowed  the  sea;  seemed  to  be 
pressing  down  upon  the  water.      And 
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there  was  a  feeling  of  unrest  In  the 
fitm  air. 

"Looks  thundery,  don'  it?"  BUI  ob- 
served- "'Twas  Just  such  another 
day  as  this  us  had  thic  waterspowet 
Don  t  Uke  the  looks  o*  it  You'll  get 
he  catched  in  a  storm  o'  rain,  an'  wind 
too,  p'raps." 

"What  if  I  do?  'Twon't  hurt  'en. 
An't  never  hurted  me.  Send  your 
Polly  up  to  tell  'en  I  be  shoving  off  in 
an  hour  an'  should  be  glad  o'  his  com- 
pany, if  he*s  minded  to  some.  Tell 
'en  'twill  be  perty  cold  come  midnight." 
Vivian  Maddicke,  clothed  as  if  for  a 
shooting  expedition  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, was  down  to  the  minute.  "You 
might  have  given  me  a  longer  warn- 
ing,*' he  remarked  with  make-believe 
jollity. 

"Ah!"  said  Benjie,  "so  might,  if  you 
was  going  for  a  drive  on  land,  like 
you'm  used  to.  But  when  you'm  de- 
pending on  the  sea  you  never  knows 
from  hour  to  hour  what  you'm  going  to 
be  about." 

Very  polite  as  host,  but  as  skipper 
of  his  own  craft  not  to  be  played  with, 
he  put  the  bow-oar  into  Maddicke's 
hand.  With  the  fleet  of  sixteen  nets 
and  their  buoys  piled  up  on  the  stem 
seats,  they  rowed  away  westward  over 
Broken  Rocks,  along  the  shore  into  the 
wet  golden  haze  of  sunset  Whether 
or  no  Maddicke  found  his  sea  oar  and 
the  beamy  boat  heavier  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, they  did  not  arrive  underneath 
Steep  Head  tUl  its  outlines  were  blurred 
in  the  twilight,  till  its  redness  was  be- 
come  black,  and  it  seemed  nothing  but 
a  vast  overhanging  shadow  tenanted 
by  mewing  but  hardly  visible  sea- 
gulls. 

"Now,"  commanded  Benjie,  "you  row 
wi*  both  paddles,  please,  while  I  baits 
the  nets,  an'  then  us'll  shoot  'em  across 
CJonger  Pool  Just  the  other  side  o'  the 
Head.  Keep  her  like  that.  You'll 
get  wet  if  you  splashes.  You  don't 
need  for  to  strain  yourself." 


From  one  of  his  catty  sacks  Benjie 
took  out  a  mass  of  putrid  fishmonger's 
offal — fish  heads  and  plaice  from  which 
the  meat  had  been  filleted— which  he 
cut  up  and  fitted  into  the  cross-strings 
of  the  nets.  The  smell  made  Maddicke 
shudder;  he  turned  his  head  this  way 
and  that,  but  there  was  no  escaping 
the  stink — ^the  various  sorts  of  stink. 
It  took  the  strength  out  of  him  as  the 
smell  of  dead  things  will  do. 

"An'  now,"  directed  Benjie  with  a 
quiet  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  "you  pad- 
dle along  slow  across  Conger  Pool, 
whUe  I    shoots  the  nets." 

Taking  up  the  hoops  from  a  tangle  of 
corks  and  lines,  trying  the  baits  again 
to  make  sure,  he  cast  the  nets  into  the 
water  about  three  boats*  length  apart, 
and  threw  the  buoys  and  lines  after 
them.  Maddicke  was  glad  to  see  them 
go.  He  beard  Benjie  talking  all  the 
time,  but  his  brain  did  not  gather  very 
well  the  sense  of  what  the  old  man 
was  saying.  He  sweated  at  the  oars, 
and  yet  be  was  cold.  Steep  Head 
loomed  above  them.  The  sound  of  the 
swell,  breaking,  rattling,  swishing 
among  the  rocks,  had  in  it  a  sullen 
wildness  not  noticeable  during  full 
daylight 

"An'  now,"  said  Benjie,  when  he 
had  shot  the  sixteenth  net  and  had 
taken  its  bearings,  "you  can  hae  a 
bit  0'  supper.  Us  got  a  night's  work 
afore  us. — No?  Won't  'ee  hae  nort? 
Well  I  never  don't  nuther  when  I  be 
shrimping,  'cept  a  mouthful  o'  cold  tay. 
The  bread  and  butter  I  brings  I  gen- 
'rally  gives  to  the  birds  or  else  carries 
it  home  to  breakfast  There!  Did  'ee 
bear  thic  cliff  rooze  out  to  the  west'ard? 
'Twill  all  be  into  the  sea  one  day, 
Steep  Head  an'  all.  Aye!  'tis  an  iron- 
bound  shop,  this  here,  but  the  sea  has 
it  sooner  or  later,  specially  after  ratn." 

"There  hasn't  been  mucb  rain 
lately?" 

"No.  But  there's  been  frostises,  an* 
that's  every  bit  so  bad.       Now  us'll 
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haul  up  an*  see  what's  there.  P^ty 
Bight  for  shrimping,  tliis,  if  it  don't 
come  on  dirty.  Can  *ee  see  the  end 
buoy?  You  can't?  There  'tis!  Now 
row  t'ards  it— easiy  now!" 

Benjie's  directions  came  fast  and  per- 
emptory whilst,  with  the  help  of  the 
tiller,  he  grabbed  the  lines  and  hauled 
the  nets  up  through  the  water,  at  first 
gently,  then  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
"Pull  your  outside  oar — ^puU  inside — 
inside,  not  outside — back  outside — back 
both.  You'm  on  the  Hue — steady — 
steady  there!  Pull  outside— both — 
easy.  Ea^y,  easy  now!  I  can't  haul 
'^n  up  straight  while  you  be  pulling. 
Wants  some  learning,  don't  it,  this 
here  Job?  Now  row  easy  up  to  the 
next  buoy  while  I  shoots  this  out  again. 
Can't  'ee  see  it?  /  can.  There  'tis, 
thic  little  black  mark  in  the  water 
Just  outside  the  shadow  o'  the 
cliflC." 

Feeling  around  the  inside  of  the  net, 
shaking  it,  holding  it  up  dripping  to 
what  light  there  was,  Benjie  caught 
the  lobsters  and  threw  them  for'ard  in 
the  boat,  chased  the  wild  crabs  with 
his  hands  and  threw  them  aft,  and 
placed  the  prawns  carefully  in  a  bas- 
ket beside  him.  Then  he  shot  the 
net,  and  the  volley  of  directions  be- 
gan all  over  again — all  over  again  for 
each  net.  Me<ldlcke  was  confused  by 
them.  He  was  still  more  confused,  and 
irritated  also,  by  his  own  mistakes. 
He  breathe<l  hard  with  vexation.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  round,  the  six- 
ty-fourth haul,  he  was  plainly  flagging. 
He  was  "proper  mazed." 

"You  be  jumping  the  water  wi'  your 
oars.  You'll  catch  one  o'  they  there 
t'other  sort  o'  crabs  an'  crack  your 
skull  if  you  hain't  careful,"  Benjie 
warned  him  with  perceptible  satisfac- 
tion. "Better  to  take  a  rest,  an' 
while  I  count  the  prawns,  you  meas- 
ure the  lobsters  like  they  says  us  ought 
to.  Here's  a  footrule  I  got.  The  lob- 
sters be  under  your  feet  an'  for'ard.    If 


you  can't  see,  better  to  strike  a  match. 
We'm  out  0'  everybody's  sight  here- 
about." 

Maddicke  felt  for  a  lobster  in  the 
dark,  and  after  several  gingerly  at- 
tempts— and  several  amiable  warnings 
from  Benjie  to  mind  its  claws — ^he 
succeeded  in  holding  it.  He  found 
also  the  nine-inch  mark  on  the  rule; 
but  while  he  was  trying  to  spread  the 
lobster  out  flat  on  a  thwart  and  to 
feel  wliere  the  tip  of  its  beak  was,  ac- 
cording to  regulations,  the  thing 
nipped  him  suddenly  and  savagely. 

"Ough!"  he  cried  like  a  child. 
"Ough— ah-h-h!" 

"What's  the  matter  there?  Oan't 
'ee  do  it?"  he  heard  from  the  shadow 
of  Benjie,  aft. 

"It's  bitten  me— it's  biting  me— 
now!" 

"Squeeze  his  eyes,  then  he'll  leave  go. 
Lord!  They  bites  me  every  night,  but 
I  don't  take  no  heed  o'  it." 

Maddicke  tore  at  the  lobster.  His 
other  hand  was  niw>ed — in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thumb.  He  broke  off  one 
claw,  and  still  the  other  held  fast.  He 
stood  up  and  dashed  his  hand  about. 
He  trod  on  lobsters  and  crabs.  The 
boat  seemed  alive  with  them.  The 
squashy  cracking  of  their  shells,  partly 
heard  and  partly  felt.  .  .  .  He 
breathed  hard  with  excitement  and 
with  something  not  far  short  of  hor- 
ror. 

"Aye!"  remarked  Benjie  coolly, 
breaking  the  nipper  from  his  hand,  "a 
boat  in  the  dark  ain't  no  fit  place  for 
measuring  lobsters.  You've  a-spoiled 
thic.  He  won't  fetch  sixpence  now. 
Fine  cock-lobster  too,  what  didn't 
never  need  no  measuring.'* 

Maddicke,  having  done  the  wrong 
thing,  tried  to  put  it  right.  He  fum- 
bled in  his  pocket  and  held  out  a  shil- 
ling to  Benjie. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"Well,  I've  spoilt  a  lobster  that  didn't 
need  measuring  at  all,  you  say.    .    .    .'* 
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•YoD  just  put  thic  whatever  'tis  back 
into  your  pocket,  please.  The  likes  o' 
us  an't  got  the  money  for  to  pay  for 
what  us  spoils.  *Twasn't  your  fault. 
You  didn't  know.  But  there!  You 
wasn't  brought  up  to  it  like  us  be.  A 
bit  upset,  be  *ee?  I  could  feel  *ee 
shaking.  You  hae  a  rest  while  I  goes 
ashore  an'  looks  in  one  or  two  lobster- 
boles  I  knows  for.  You  stay  in  the 
boat.  *Tis  nearly  low  tide  an'  her 
won't  hurt  for  an  hour  or  so  where  I'll 
leave  'ee;  'tis  a  little  natural  harbor 
like.  If  you  got  time,  you  can  meas- 
ure the  rest  o'  *em  an'  chuck  the  under- 
sized ones  overboard,  when  you'm 
feeling  better.  My  senses,  ain't  it 
-dark!" 

Maddicke  saw  Benjie  jump  out  of 
the  boat  with  a  skim-net  in  his  hand, 
glimpsed  him  hopping  from  the  near- 
-est  rock  to  the  next  one,  then  saw  noth- 
ing except  the  black  darkness;  but  he 
heard  an  uncanny  chuckle  which  might 
•equally  iiave  come  from  a  man  or  from 
41  half-awakened  sea-bird.  Unstrung 
already  by  the  cold,  by  hunger,  by  the 
unusual  toil,  by  the  blind  savagary  of 
the  lobstar,  by  Benjie's  relentless  vol- 
leys of  directions,  and  above  all  by  his 
•own  failures  to  carry  them  out,  he 
heard  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
-something  terrible  impending  that  mut- 
terings  of  thunder  to  the  southward 
were  being  answered  by  rumblings 
-overland.  Everything  else  was  for  the 
moment  hushed.  A  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  Steep  Head,  its  pinnacles  and 
the  patches  of  bush  and  bracken  upon 
Its  upper  slopes,  and  showed  up 
brightly  the  tumbled  rocks  around  the 
boat  and  the  blackness  of  the  hollows 
between  them.  Rain  splashed  down. 
Maddicke  shrank  into  his  coat 

Presently,  with  a  flash  that  made  the 

blood  prick  in  his  veins,  and  crashes 

that  hit  like  blows,  the  storm  broke 

ri^t  overhead.      Flash  followed  flash; 

•crash    followed    crash,    and    echoed 

.against  the  clifT.      There  was  no  rest 


from  blinding  light  and  overwh^ming 
noise.  The  solid  earth  was  in  an  up- 
roar. Steep  Head,  it  seemed  was  top- 
pling over,  was  tumbling  down  upon 
him. 

He  tried  to  reassure  himself,  then 
suddenly  gave  way.  In  obedience  to 
a  blind  impulse  of  flight,  he  scrambled 
out  of  the  boat  into  water  that  was 
knee-deep.  He  gained  the  rocks, 
slipped  on  some  seaweed,  bruising  him- 
self, and  fell  headlong  into  a  pool. 
Jumping  up  quickly,  he  felt  around 
him.  Rocks  were  everywhere — ^wher- 
ever he  felt,  wherever  he  tried  to  go. 
By  the  light  of  the  flashes  they  looked 
like  squat  live  things,  extending  on 
every  side,  widlessly.  The  boat  was 
what  he  wanted  again  most  of  all;  that 
at  least  seemed  to  be  partly  human, 
to  be  company  for  him.  But  the  boat 
he  had  lost.  He  did  not  even  know  in 
which  direction  it  lay.  Another  flash 
lit  it  up  only  a  couple  of  paces  from 
where  he  was  standing.  He  lunged 
out  and  clutched  it,  as  if  it  would 
have  slipped  away  from  him.  It  was 
a  refuge,  though  the  rain  ran  down  his 
back  as  he  sat  on  the  wet  stem-seat. 
"Benjamin!  Benjamin  Prowse!"  he 
called.    "Benjie!  Come  back!" 

Had  he  looked  the  right  way  during 
a  flash  he  would  have  seen  Benjie's 
face,  screwed  up  with  laughter  and 
mockery,  peeping  at  him  round  a  rock 
close  by. 

There  was  no  escaping  the  cruel 
brightness  of  the  storm;  no  escaping 
the  continuous  tumult  of  thunder. 
Flashes  there  were  that  sounded  like 
the  crackling  of  diy  twigs;  others  like 
the  flicking  of  whips.  The  thunder, 
reverberating  in  the  darkness,  was  a 
relief  from  the  lightning.  Sometimes 
Maddicke  caught  sight  of  the  grotesque 
shapes  of  the  shell-fish;  crabs  standing 
up  on  their  hinder  legs,  bubbling  at 
the  mouth,  and  looking  at  him  with 
their  stalk-like  eyes;  lobsters — black, 
shining,     and     fantastic— brandishing 
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their  claws.  He  crouched  down  on 
his  seat,  away  from  the  madness  of 
the  sky.  He  tried  to  lift  up  his  feet, 
away  from  the  malice  of  the  wild  crabs. 
The  noise  they  made,  scuttling  around 
the  boat,  teased  the  silences  between 
the  peals  of  thunder.  He  covered  up 
his  face  and  ears.  He  ceased  strug- 
gling to  escape.  A  shapeless  fear,  a 
formless  misery  that  was  almost  a  re- 
lief, took  possession  of  him.  He  was 
done. 

At  last  BenJle  stepped  carelessly  into 
the  boat,  as  If  he  were  boarding  a  rail- 
way train.  Maddlcke  grabbed  his 
wet  trousers.  "Let's  get  homel"  he 
gasped.    "I  can't  stand  It." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked 
BenJle  coolly.  "You  be  flittering  like 
a  sail  that's  up  In  the  wind's  eye.  Wf^m 
going  home  right  'nuff.  There'll  be 
wind  along  after  this.  My  senses, 
wha't  a  storm!  Did  'ee  hear  It?  But 
I've  a-see'd  worse,  aye!  an*  down  here- 
under, too." 

Maddlcke  stayed  still;  did  nothing  to 
help  put  the  boat  to  rights.  He  was 
helpless.  BenJle  took  hold  of  him, 
laid  him  gently  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
covered  him  up,  head  and  all,  with 
sacking,  took  both  oars,  and  rowed 
homewards. 

Underneath  the  sacking  that  smelt 
of  cats,  Maddlcke  dozed  off,  with  the 
regular  rocking  sound  of  the  oars  in 
his  ears.  When  that  stopped  he  awoke 
and  looked  out  dully.  The  storm  had 
drifted  away  to  the  eastward.  It  was 
bright  starlight  above.  The  boat  was 
just  outside  Salterport  To  see  the 
sheltering  town,  with  its  gaslights  so 
close  at  hand,  was  like  waking  from  a 
nightmare  to  And  the  morning  sun 
shining  into  the  room.  Maddlcke, 
safe  at  home,  was  another  man.  His 
confidence  returned,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  ashamed — so  ashamed  that 
he  did  not  think  of  helping  to  haul  up 
the  boat 

While  Benjie  was  saying,  "An'  now 


you  know  what  the  likes  o'  us  got  to 
contend  with,"  he  poked  stiff,  damp 
fingers  into  one  of  his  pockets.  "If 
you  will  send  up  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
with  returning  dignity,  "I  will  give  you 
the  sovereign  to  pay  your  fine.    .    .    ." 

Benjie  flared  up.  "If  ycu  thinks  I 
be  'bilged  to  call  on  the  likes  o'  you 
for  the  pound  to  pay  me  fine  wi',  you'm 
much  mistaken.  I  be  only  too  glad 
you  knows  the  nature  o'  it  Now  you 
can  tell  'em  what  you  thinks.  Tell 
'em  all  o'  it,  not  only  what's  suiting  to 
'ee.  /  don't  want  no  pound  for  teach- 
ing o'  'ee.  Be  your  gold  for  to  pay 
me  for  me  silence  on  what  I've  a-see'd 
this  night  when  I  peeped  at  'ee  there 
in  the  boat  to  Conger  Pool?  Didn' 
know  I  was  looking,  did  'ee?  A  perty 
sight  for  any  one  as  calls  hisself  a 
man!  Pity  thic  Fishery  Board,  what 
you  does  your  duty  to,  couldn'  ha'  see'd 
it!" 

Maddlcke,  with  a  miserable  gesture, 
turned  towards  the  seawall  lights  to 
go  up  the  beach;  and,  on  catching  sight 
of  his  woe-begone  face,  BenJle  added 
in  a  kindlier  tone:  "Lookse  here,  sir, 
you  an't  got  no  call  proper  for  to  be 
ashamed  o'  fearing  the  storm.  There's 
many  a  man  bom  an'  bred  to  fishing 
what's  mortal  afeard  o'  a  thunder- 
storm to  sea,  an'  'tis  worse  down  un- 
der they  cliffs;  an'  nobody  what  an't 
been  there  wouldn't  think  what  'twas 
like;  for  'tis  a  great  an'  terrible  thing, 
look  you,  an'  man  be  nort  in  the  midst 
o'  it  Lord's  sakes,  an't  I  felt  like  it 
when  I  been  down  there  by  meself. 
Will  'ee  hae  a  lobster  or  two  to  carry 
home?  You'm  very  welcome. — Well, 
then,  good  night  to  you,  sir,  an'  thank 
you.  Only  don't  you  deceive  yourself 
that  I  be  going  to  send  up  to  'ee  for 
money  to  pay  for  what  you  didn't 
know.  That  ain't  Benjamin.  Good 
night!" 

BenJle  went  so  far  as  to  pat  Mad- 
dlcke on  the  shoulder. 

The  sovereign  was  sent  down  right 
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enough  next  morning,  together  with  a 
note  which  nobody  has  ever  seen;  and 
Benjie  did  accept  it      As  to  the  bogey 

BUckwood's  MagBslne. 


man — Benjie  congratulates  himself 
that  the  bogey  man  has  neyer  been 
seen  on  the  beach  since. 

Stephen  Reynolds. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 


We  reprint  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  pa- 
per on  **The  Poetical  Works  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,"  with  the  correct  an- 
swer to  each  question. 

1.  Prom  which  of  his  poems  (not  it- 
self a  drama)  may  we  gather  that 
Browning  fancied  himself  as  a  play- 
wright? Answer:  "A  Light  Woman." 

2.  How  does  one  of  the  poet's  un- 
named characters  propose  to  treat 
his  runaway  wife  if  they  should  meet 
in  Paradise?  Quote  the  actual 
words.  Answer:  "I  will  pass,  nor 
turn  my  face." 

3.  You  and  I  and  Galileo — what  de- 
fect common  to  us  all  is  noted  by 
Browning?  Answer:  Incapability  of 
seeing  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

4.  "For    they    do    all,   dear   women 

young  and  old, 
Upon    the   heads   of   them    bear 

notably 
This  badge  of  soul  and  body  in  re- 
pose." 
What  was  the  badge?  and  in  what 
country  worn?    Ansicer:    White  cot- 
ton nightcaps.    Normandy. 

5.  Which  two  of  Browning's  char- 
acters had  the  best  whole  day's  holi- 
day? Answer:  Pippa  and  Herv6  Kiel. 

6.  "Airs  gules  again."  On  whose 
arms?  and   how  was  the  color  re- 

Tbe  OornlilU  MAgaslne. 


Stored?       Answer:      The     Treshams'. 

By  blood. 

7.  What  is  Browning's  so-called 
rhyme  for  Lucifer?  Anstcer:  "News 
of  her." 

8.  "Here  is  the  lover  in  the  smart 
disguise."  What  was  the  scene  of 
this  observation?  Answer:  Castel- 
nuovo. 

9.  (a)  To  whom  did  Browning  give 
the  title  "sun-treader"?  (6)  Who  took 
her  no  me  from  the  flower  of  the  wild 
pomegranate?  Answers:  (a)  Shelley. 
(h)  Balaustion. 

10.  (o)  Quote  the  passage  in  which 
Browning  laughs  at  Byron's  gram- 
mar. (&)  In  which  other  of  his 
longer  poems  does  he  ridicule  By- 
ron's address  to  Ocean  in  "Childe 
Harold"?  Answers:  (a)  "There  let 
him  lay" — the  swan's  one  addled 
egg!  (ft)  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau.  Savior  of  Society. 

11.  Who  described  Elys'  head  as  being 
"sharp  and  perfect  like  a  pear"? 
Who  quoted,  and  to  whom,  the  song 
in  which  these  words  occur?  Answer: 
Sordello.     Palma   to  Taurello. 

12.  Who  was  it  that  found,  in  the 
spectacle  of  "Charles's  Wain"  at  mid- 
night, a  sign  that  he  must  get  his 
hair  cut  at  once?  Answer:  Mr. 
Sludge,   the   Medium. 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SALARIES. 


There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
late  in  the  United  States— and  it  is  a 
problem  which  deserves  wide  attention 
— on  the  question  of  whether  the  of- 
ficials of  corporations  and  financial  in- 
stitutions  and  public  offices  are  paid 
too  little  or  too  much.  The  question 
what  a  particular  man  is  worth  to  a 
ptrticnlar  company  or  city  or  State  is, 
ci  course,  one  that  cannot  be  decided 


on  abstract  principles,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  lay  down  the  general  lines  of 
remuneration.  A  fixed  salary  is  at 
best  only  an  approximation  to  the  value 
of  services  rendered.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  business  m&i 
naturally  like  to  be  paid  by  results,  or 
to  be  partners  sharing  in  the  profits. 
Others,  again,  who  dislike  risk,  and 
like  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  night,  are 
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quite  content  with  a  substantial  sal- 
•  arj.       This  type  grayitates  to  old-es- 
tablished institutions  like  banks  and  in- 
surance    companies     which     proceed 
mainly  on  the  fixed  salary  principle; 
or  to  the  national  and  local  civil  serv- 
ice where  the  salaried  official  lives  and 
multiplies   amazingly.       But   it   must 
have  struck  anyone  acquainted   with 
business  or  city  life,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  studied  and  criticized  public 
finance,  that  profits  and  rewards  are 
apt  to  be  very  unequally  and  veiy  un- 
fairly divided.      There  is  probably  as 
little  Jobbery  and  as  little  favoritism 
here  as  in  any  rich  country;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  both.    Un- 
der  the   Joint-stock    company   system 
there  is  a  tendency  to  appoint  orna- 
mental directors,   who  obtain  consid- 
erable fees  for  doing  practically  noth- 
ing,  and  confide  entirely   in  salaried 
managers  and  officials  whose  business 
qualities  and  values  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  gauge.      It  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  many  men  drawing  a  large 
income  as  directors  of  a  dozen  or  more 
companies    whose   aggregate   business 
services  to  the  community  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  a  good  manager 
earning  half  the  amount  in  treble  the 
time  by  hard  work  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  a  single  concern. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  director  is 
an  invaluable  asset  to  any  company. 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  which 
roughly  coincide  with  the  creation  of 
vast   trusts   and  corporations  for  the 
capitalization  of  the  tariff,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  great  pioneer  in 
fancy  salaries.       It  is  said,  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  hundred-thousand- 
dollar-a-year   salaries,   even   including 
royalty,  would  not  run  into  four  figures 
for  the  whole  world.    No  doubt,  if  ever 
our  super-tax  figures  should  be  pub- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  further  grad- 
uation— and  this  is  only  too  likely  if 
the  present  portentous  growth  of  Brit- 
ish armaments  continues  unchecked — 


we  shall  learn  how  many  British  citi- 
zens possess  incomes  of  £20,000  a  year. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  fixed  salary  of 
that  amount  It  was  thought  very  ex- 
traordinary when  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
drew  a  London  manager  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Treasury  by  offering  a 
salary  half  as  large. 

The  record   salary   for  America   is 
stated  by  tlie  New  York  Journal  of  Oom^ 
meroe  to  have  been  that  received  by  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond  from  the  Gug- 
genheims    when    he   returned   to    the 
United  States  after  release  from  the 
gaol  in  which  he  was  lodged  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Jameson  Raid.      HIb 
reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  led  the 
•Guggenheim    companies    to    place    all 
their  <^>erations  under  his  charge  at  a 
salary,  it  is  supposed,  of  £50,000  a  year. 
The  New  York  Evening  Po9t  tells  us  that 
the    day    of    fancy    salaries    is   past. 
There  Is  "an  epidemic  of  reductions  in 
the  financial  world."      The  last  presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  Trust  received  $100,- 
000,  but  the  salary  of  the  new  presi- 
dent, Mr.   Farrell,  has  been  fixed  at 
150,000.    Again,  the  death  of  Mr.  Paul 
Morton,  the  president  of  the  Equitable, 
who  was  receiving  $80,000,  is  expected 
to  furnish  the  trustees  with  an  occa- 
sion for  economy.      In  electing  liis  suc- 
cessor, it  is  said,  they  will  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  $50,000  will  command 
the  services  of  the  ablest  man  in  the 
business  of  life  insurance.      It  is  no- 
ticed that  this  is  the  amount  received 
by  Mr.  Charles  Peabody,  president  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  banks 
and   trust  companies   in   Wall   Street 
which  pay  their  presidents  more  than 
£10,000,  and  there  is  one  paying  that 
salai7    which    presents    its   president 
with  a  handsome  bonus  every  year  In 
addition.      But  the  chief  bankers  and 
financiers  of  New  York  are  also  direct- 
ors of  other  undertakings,  and  have 
many    importunities    of    getting    riiSh 
quickly.      According  to  the  New  York 
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EviilkHf  iVM^,  Mr.  R.  A.  McCurdy,  of 
th^  Mutual  Life,  wlU)  drew  $150,(KJ0  a 
jreto,  enjoyed  the  highest  salary  ever 
imld  to  the  president  of  anj  life  insur- 
ance company  in  the  United  States. 
Outside  New  York,  it  is  said,  a  salary  of 
150,000  ^looks  as  big  as  a  bouse/'  and 
with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  in 
Chicago,  no  bank  officer  in  the  West 
gets  more  than  $35,000  a  year.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Bquitable  elects  its 
presidents  by  the  vote  of  a  board  of 
no  less  than  fifty-two  directors,  who 
r^resent  the  policy-holders  and  the 
shardiolders  in  equal  proportions. 

Wben  we  turn  from  private  business 
to  public  service  we  find  that  a  much 
idgher  standard  prevails  in  Great  Brit- 
ain Chan  in  the  United  States  if  we  con- 
trast the  Income  of  our  King  and  Royal 
family  with  that  of  the  American  Pres- 
id^it,  or  the  salaries  of  our  Oabinet 
with  the  corresponding  Ministers  at 
Waahlngton.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
members  of  Parliament  are  stUl  un- 
paid^ whUe  Cbngressmen  and  Senators 
have  good  salaries  and  perquisites. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
Bni^h  ClvU  Service  is  very  tempting 
to  on-Miterprlslng  undergraduates  of 
OzfMd  and  Oambridge  who  have  dis- 
covered  a  tal^it  for  success  in  the  art 


of  examinations,  while  for  those  who 
have  influence  or  pedigree  there  are 
plenty  of  nice  positions  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Education  Office,  and  other 
departments  which  have  managed  to 
evade  the  levelling  march  of  democracy 
and  competition.  With  ordinary  luck 
a  Civil  Service  clerk  will  in  a  few  years 
earn  from  £800  to  £1,000.  He  will  have 
a  fine  room  in  a  huge  palace  that  has 
cost  half  as  much  as  a  Super-Dread- 
nought. He  will  have  two  months* 
holiday  a  year,  and  if  he  does  his  duty 
by  his  department,  extracting  larger 
and  larger  supplies  every  year,  he  will 
proceed  from  C.B.  through  a  long  row 
of  orders  to  a  very  high  summit  of 
distinction.  But  to  a  City  magnate 
the  best  jobs  in  our  Civil  Service  seem 
poor.  What  is  £2,000  a  year  in  these 
days  of  public  and  private  luxury?  In- 
deed, it  makes  us  rather  uneasy  to 
think  of  the  very  small  incomes  of  men 
who  control  and  in»<peot  contracts  in- 
volving millions  upon  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  A  really  competent 
business  man  lu  the  Civil  Service  who 
can  make  good  bargains  for  the  nation 
will  probably  be  tempted  away  by  one 
of  the  contractors  who  has  suffered 
from,  and  therefore  appreciates,  his 
skiU. 
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Many  of  us  remember  the  old  Turco- 
phll*  a  type  that  has  now  disappeared 
from  among  us.  Lord  Salisbury's  fa- 
mous c^mfession  that  we  had  backed 
the  wrong  horse  sounded  his  death- 
kn^L  We  cannot  imagine  his  shout 
to-day  shaking  the  roofs  of  our  music- 
halla.  He  no  longer,  alas!  is  here  to 
sing  the  pr^dses  of  "the  only  gentleman 
left  In  Borope.**  But  he  has  his  suc- 
cessors, though  of  a  very  different 
ntj%^  and  queer  figures  they  cut  in 
their  new  parts.      We  remember  them 
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three  years  ago  as  the  Balkan  Commit- 
tee and  the  friends  of  the  Macedonian. 
Whether  they  did  their  clients  in  those 
days  much  good  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  but  they  certainly  had  some 
excuse  for  their  position.  The  for- 
^gner  naturally  regarded  them  as  he 
regards  missionaries  who  are  imag- 
ined to  stir  up  difficulties  in  order  that 
England  may  step  in  and  get  profit  out 
of  the  intervention.  However,  it  really 
did  seem  as  if  something  were  going 
to   happen   at   last   when   the   Young 
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Turks  appeared  upon  the  sc^ie  with 
"Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  BquaUty" 
emblazoned  on  their  banners  and  a  par- 
liament in  Stamboul.  Then  the  vindi- 
cators of  the  Christian  races  became 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  apologist 
of  the  Turk,  who  because  he  talked  of 
liberty  and  had  a  parliament  was 
taken  at  his  new  face  value,  and  all 
serious  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate Christians  dropped. 

We  gather  from  an  article  contrib- 
uted bj  Mr.  Noel  Buxton  to  the  "Nine- 
te^ith  Century  and  After**  that  these 
simple  enthusiasts  are  beginning  to  be 
disappointed  in  their  prot6g<6s.  He 
admits  that  in  Macedonia  the  troops 
"have  behaved  no  better  than  in  Abdul 
Hamid's  time."  We  have  understood 
that  they  behave  even  worse.  Any- 
way the  position  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  seems  to  be  worse, 
for  they  are  being  forced  into  one  Ot- 
toman niould,  which  the  ez-Sultan 
never  attempted.  The  Christian  schools 
are  clearly  worse  off.  The  same  ri- 
diculous Ottomanism  is  going  on  there 
and'  teachers  are  withdrawn  because 
they  3iTe  not  Turkish  subjects.  No 
public  works,  no  real  improvements  are 
carried  out  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  any  spare  cash  there  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  is  spent  on  armaments. 
The  railway  bridges  have  to  be 
guarded,  bands  of  marauders  are 
everywhere,  and  the  prisons  are 
crowded.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count we  have  some  Christians  in  the 
army,  but  these  are  given  the  most 
menial  tasks  to  perform.  There  is 
much  rebuilding  in  progress — "an  in- 
dex of  confidence"  naively  remarks  Mr. 
Buxton  '*not  adequately  reflected  in  the 
views  of  British  residents  and  com- 
mercial men."  We  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  "British  residents  and 
commercial  men"  know  a  good  deal 
better  than  Mr.  Noel  Buxton  and  his 
fellow  sentimentalists  what  value  to 
place  on  Turkish  "reforms."    Fanati- 


cism, ignorance,  lack  of  men  to  adipin- 
ister,  and  of  money  he  dlagnoBes  as  the 
causes  of  failure.  Bven  Mr.  Buxton 
seems  to  recognize  the  a^urdity  of  a 
nation  in  this  state  of  barbarism  claim- 
ing to  be  treated  as  a  Ekiropean  State 
and  to  abolish  capitulati<»i8  and  ao  an. 
Yet  he  tells  us  that  "British  infliKUice 
in  laboring  actively  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Turkey  would  be  serving  the 
cause  of  European  peace." 

Lf  this  is  all  that  a  well-informed 
apologist  like  Mr.  Buxton  can  give  us 
as  the  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem,, 
we  fear  that  the  attempt  to  run  Tur- 
key on  modem  lines  must  be  confessed 
a  failure.  Yet  who  that  knew  any- 
thing about  Turkey,  its  history,  and 
the  character  of  its  people  ever  ex- 
pected anything  else  from  the  begin- 
ning? It  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  to  be 
able  to  say  "We  told  you  so,"  but  no 
prediction  we  made  about  "Young  Tur- 
key" from  the  first  has  been  falsified. 
Turks  will  be  Turks  and  not  Euro- 
peans, but  the  natural  conceit  of  the 
race  has  been  immensely  increased  by 
the  revolution  and  its  results.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  in  one 
feature  great  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  new  regime.  The  army  is 
immensely  more  formidable  than  it 
was,  it  is  better  equipped,  better 
trained,  and  better  paid.  The  virtues 
of  the  Turks  are  military,  and  their 
one  idea  of  "reform"  is  a  better  army. 
That  they  are  rapidly  acquiring.  He- 
cently  50,000  men  manoeuvred  before 
the  foreign  military  attacbte,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  equals  of  any 
European  force  in  infantry  or  artiU^r, 
though  the  cavalry  are  less  admirable. 
Ships  of  war  also  are  being  rapidly  or- 
dered. What  hope  is  there  with  money 
being  spent  in  this  way  that  Bn^nd 
can  "labor  actively  for  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  Turkey"?  The  only  labor  of 
the  kind  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
Turks  would  be  a  further  loan  on  easy 
terms.      Even  Sir  Edward  Qrey  does 
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not  8ciei)%  iB^Uned  to  let  tbem  raise  titieir 
cfmti^mB  enpept  on,  terms  sattefactOEy 
to  BtM^  iotwests. 

Tiiese.antkSpatioiis  are  bonie  out  by 
t^it,'Hfni^^"^^9^^'^oiBiag  OQtlook  repealed 
litjr  tlie.  ToBklsb  budget  and  tiie  coin- 
meDln  um^iBk  it  by  tbat  astute  finaiiicier 
DJaTiAtBey,  who,  by  the  bye,  Is  not  a 
Turk,  bvt  a  Jew  by  origin.  Accord- 
ing t^  bis  estimate  recently  laid  before 
tke  Climber  there  is  a  deficit  on  the 
year  of  seyen  million  pounds  (Turkish), 
while  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  34^4 
millions  the  amount  spent  on  the  army 
and  nayy  is  thirteen  millions,  getting 
on  well  towards  half  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  He  also  informed 
the  Ghunber  that  *'the  needa  <^  the 
War  Minlatiy  were  bound  to  increase 
annually."  In  addition  he  foreshad- 
owed a  large  increase  of  expenditure 
on  atiategical  railways,  and  we  have 
alrea4y  seen  several  suggested,  for 
which  it  ia  hinted  that  French  finan- 
decB  Witt  find  the  funds.  "A  strong 
am^  and  sound  finance  would  prove 
the  pevtval  of  the  Bmpire  to  all  Eu- 
rope." Furthermore  he  hoj^es  that  **the 
Britisih  capitalist  would  seek  a  field  of 
activity  in  Turkey."  In  this  last  sen- 
timent he  cordially  agrees  with  Mr. 
Boxtejii.  though  hardly  as  to  the  direc- 
tlptt  iik  which  loans  once  obtained 
flboiiMi».go. 

Tliiirttai  being  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  Turk^  and  the  aims  of  its 
mlera  as  a^aaitted  by  foreign  admirers 
and  Turkish  ministers,  the  rest  of  the 
wofl^^nmat  naturally  begha  to  consider 
witli  8<ii^»e  care  in  what  position  they 
are  Itfoty  to  find  themselves  i^aced 
hy  tlip  revival  of  Turkish  power  and 
amliiMfBu  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
IHTcaaiU  time  Turkey  desires  no  quarrel 
witli  vmi  on  the  other  hand  she  finds 
miMli  more  profit  accruing  to  herself 
tfom  a  Mendly  Germany.  The  senti- 
fliaita]  attachment  to  this  country  at 
one  time  alleged  was  the  hope  that  we 
JBlgitf  prove  the  chang^ions  and  finan- 


cial supporters  of  the  n^w^  ifitol^y  as 
w,e  were  fifty,  years  agp.  ot  th^  old. 
It  rnnst  also  be  remember^d^  tl|i|t  aUter 
the  second,  revx^luti^n^  tlM>  pof^tiQal 
dream^m  wbo  looked  t^.  Bm^laJ^  and 
French  models  gave  pl^ce.tQ  t}^  pu^y 
mUit^QJ7  factions  whp  IwviQ  evf^  since 
dominated  the  scene.  Tl^  progr^Awne 
of  thia  party — the  only  party  ^v^,lik^ly 
to  have  any  real  powea:  so  long  as 
Turkey  exists — ^is  clear  from  their  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  OttomaniZflmg  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the  extension 
of  Ottoman  power,  and,  as  a  more  re- 
mote object,  the  recovery  of  lost  prov- 
inces. 

One  of  the  most  significant  moves  <hi 
the  part  of  Turkey  at  the  present  time 
is  her  aggression  in  Persia.  While 
France  and  Bng^and  have  been  de- 
nounced by  Young  Turks  for  interfer- 
ing with  Persian  independence,  Tur- 
key herself  has  been  occupying  and  ad- 
ministering in  the  north  pf  Persia  ter- 
ritory that  is  undoubtedly  Persian. 
This  process,  begun  under  .Abdul  Ham- 
id,  has  beAi  carried  on  under  the 
present  regime,  for  schools  have  been 
established  and  the  garrison  strength- 
ened at  Urmiah.  Meanwhile  mission- 
aries of  the  Sunnite  persuasion  preach 
to  the  Persian?  the  desirablUtV  of  a 
Turkish  Protectorate,  the  virtues  of 
Germany,  and  the  wickedness  of  Rus- 
sia and  Bngland.  This  propaganda  is 
said  to  be  meeting  with  wide  accept- 
ance in  Persia;  in  any  case  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  gradual  drawing  togfther  c^  Is- 
lam. But  the  Indian  MoJNMa»misdans 
have,  we  believe,  little  affec^oa  for  the 
Young  Turks,  though  they  had  a  great 
reverence  for  Abdul  Hamid.  The  Per- 
sian, ambitions  of  Turkey  at  present,  it 
is  true,  threaten  Russia  more  than  our- 
selves. When,  however,  the  Bagdad 
railway  is  completed  with  some  or  all 
of  the  other  strategical  lines  n^w  con- 
templated, the  outlook  may  become  se- 
rious. A  Turkish  army  highly  efficient, 
as  it  may  then  be,  which  could  be  rap- 
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idly  conyeored  to  and  concentrated  on 
the  Egyptian  position  and  the  shores  of 
the  I^ersian  Gnit  even  if  not  backed  up 
by  Germany,  might  gravely  imperil  oar 
interests.  But  we  still  hold  our  trump 
card,  money,  and  that  for  the  comple- 
tion of  Turkish  plans  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  and  can  in  the  end  only  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  if  at 
all,  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Not  a  franc  or  a  shilling,  therefore, 
should  pass  into  Turkish  pockets  save 
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under  conditions  which  prevent  it  being 
used  against  British  interests  and  after 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  difflcultiee 
in  which  Turkey  and  ourselves  may  be 
involved.  This  will  not  be  effected 
by  sentimental  vaporings  about  '*lib- 
erty"  and  "parliamentary  govern- 
ment,*' but  by  hard  bargaining  eon- 
ducted  by  determined  men  who  know 
their  own  minds  and  the  character 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
dealing. 


LITTLE  PLAYS  FOR  AMATEURS. 


IV.— ."Thi  Lost  Hbibbss." 
The  Scene  is  UHd  outHde  a  village  kin 
in-   Puit   otmnty   nff   curious   dialects, 
LoamsMre.    The  inn  is   easily   indi- 
cated by  a  nmnd  table  beorkio  two 
mugs  of  UqtM,  while  a  fallen  log  em- 
phasizes   the    rural    nature    of    the 
scene.    Gaffer  Jarge  and  Gaffer  Will- 
ytm  are  seated  at  the  table,  surrounded 
by  o  fringe  of  iohishe^,  Jarge  being 
sUghtty  mere  of  a  gaffer  than  WiUyum. 
Jarge  ifbho  missed  Ms  dinner  through 
nervousness  amd  has  been  ordered  to  sus- 
tain hknstlf  with  soup-^as  he  puts  down 
the  steaming  mug).    Eh,  bor,  but  this 
be  rare  beer.      So  it  be. 

WiUyum  (who  had  too  much  dinner 
mnd  is  now  draining  his  sanatogen).  Ton 
be  right.  Gaffer  Jarge.  Her  be  main 
rare  beer.  (He  feels  up  his  sleeve,  but 
thinking  better  of  it  wipes  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  hie  hand)  Main  rare 
bee,  20  her  be.    (Oagglng))  Zure-lie. 

Jarge,  Did  I  ever  tell  *ee,  bor,  about 
t'  new  squoire  o'  these  parts — him  wot 
cum  hnm  yesterday  from  furren 
lands?       Gaffer  Henry   wor   a-telling 
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me. 

WiUyum  (prioatelu  bored).  Thee  didst 
tell  'un,  lad,  sartain  sure  thee  didst. 
And  Gaffer  Henry,  he  didst  tell  'un 
too.  But  tell  *un  again.  It  du  me 
good  to  hear  *un,  zo  it  du.    Zure-Ue. 


Jetrge,  A  rackun  it  be  a  main  queer 
tale,  queerer  nor  any  them  writing 
chaps  tell  about.  It  wor  like  this. 
(Dropping  into  EsigUsh,  in  his  hurry  to 
get  his  long  speech  over  before  he  forgets 
it)  The  old  Squire  bad  a  daughter 
who  disappeared  when  she  was  tlnree 
weeks  old,  eighte^i  years  ago.  It  was 
always  thought  she  was  stolen  by  some- 
body, and  the  Squire  would  have  it 
that  she  was  still  alive.  When  he  died 
a  year  ago  he  left  the  estate  and  all 
liis  money  to  a  distant  cousin  in  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  condition  that  if  he 
did  not  discover  the  missing  baby 
within  twelve  months  everything  was 
to  go  to  the  hospitals.  (Remembering 
Ms  smock  and  whiskers  with  a  start,) 
And  here  du  be  the  last  day,  bo  it  be, 
and  t'  Squoire's  daughter,  lier  ain*t 
found. 

WiUyum  (puffing  at  a  new  and  empty 
clay  pipe.  Zure-lie.  (Jarge,  a  trifie 
jealous  of  Willyum's  gag,  pulls  out  a 
similar  pipe,  but  smokes  it  taith  the  bowl 
upside  down  to  sJtow  his  independence.) 
T*  Squire's  darter  (Jarge  frowns),  her 
bain*t  (Jarge  wishes  he  had  thought  of 
*'bainr')—hee  bain*t  found.  (There  is 
0  dramatic  pause,  only  broken  by  the 
prompter.)  Her  ud  be  little  Rachel's 
age  now,  bor? 

Jarge  (reflectively).    Ay,  ay.    A  main 
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queer  lass  little  Rachel  du  be.      Her 
baln*t  like  one  of  us. 

"WUlvum.  Her  do  be  that  fond  of 
zoop  and  water.    (Lmighier.) 

Jorge  (feanHsii;  notM/ng  to  chance). 
Happen  she  might  be  a  real  grand  lady 
by  birth,  bor. 

Enter  Rachel,  beafiUifuUy  dressed  in 
the  sort  of  costume  in  tohich  one 
would  go  to  a  fomoihdress  hall  as  a 
vUlage  ma4den» 

Rachel  (in  the  most  expensive  accent). 
Now,  uncle  George  (shaking  a  finger  at 
him),  didn't  you  promise  me  you*d  go 
straight  home?  It  would  serve  you 
right  if  I  never  tied  jour  tie  for  you 
again.    (She  rnniies  Itrightly^  €U  him.) 

Jwge  (slapping  his  thigh  in  ecstasu)' 
Bh,  lass!  yer  du  keep  us  old  uns  in 
order.  (He  Itursis  into  a  fatsetto  chudUe, 
loses  the  note,  blushes  and  buries  his  head 
in  his  mug,) 

WiUifwn  (rising).  Us  best  be  gettin' 
down  along,  Jarge,  a  rackun. 

Jargei    Ay,  bor,  time  us  chaps  was 
moving.    Don't  'e  be  long,  lass. 
[Bweunt,  Umping  he&oUg,] 

Baehei  (/sitting  doum  on  the  log).  Dear 
old  men!  How  I  love  them  all  in  this 
village!  I  have  known  it  all  my  life. 
How  strange  it  is  that  I  have  never 
had  a  father  or  mother.  Sometimes 
I  seem  to  remember  a  life  different  to 
this — a  life  in  fine  houses  and  spacious 
parks,  among  beautifully  dressed  peo- 
ple (iohieh  is  surprising  seeing  that  she 
was  <mitf  thr^  wedks  old  at  the  time; 
hut  the  audience  must  be  given^  a  hint  of 
the  plot),  and  then  it  all  fades  away 
again.  (She  looks  fUoedlu  into  space.) 
Enter  Hugh  Fitzhugh,  Squire. 

FHtOtugh  (standing  behind  Rachel,  but 
missing  her  somehow).  Did  ever  man 
come  into  stranger  inheritance?  A 
wanderer  in  Central  Australia,  I  hear 
unexpectedly  of  my  cousin's  death 
through  an  advertisement  in  an  old 
copy  of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  I  hasten 
home — too  late  to  soothe  his  dying 
hours;   too  late  indeed,  to  enjoy  my 


good  fortune  for  more  than-  one  short 
day.  To-morrow  I  must  give  up, all  to 
the  hospitals,  unless  by  some  good 
stroke  of  Fate  this  missing  girl  turns 
up.  (Impatiently)  Pshaw!  She  is  dead. 
(Suddenly  he  notices  Rachel,)  .  By 
heaven,  a  pretty  girl  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  village.  (He  walks  round  her.) 
Gad,  she  is  lovely!  Hugh,  my  boy, 
you  are  in  luck.  (He  takes  off  his  hat.) 
Grood  evening,  my  dear! 

Rachel  (with  a  start).    Good  evening. 

Fitzhugh  (aside).  She  is  adorable. 
She  can  be  no  common  village  wench. 
(Aloud)  Do  you  live  here,  my  girl? 

Rachel.  Yes,  I  have  always  lived 
here.  (Aside)  How  handsome  he  is. 
Down,  fluttering  heart. 

Fitzhugh  (sitting  on  the  log  beside  her). 
And  who  is  the  lucky  village  lad  who 
is  privileged  to  woo  such  beauty? 

Rachel,    I  have  no  lover,  Sir. 

Fitzhugh  (taking  Tier  hand).  Can 
Hodge  be  so  blind? 

Rachel  (innocently).  Are  you  making 
love  to  me? 

Fitzhugh,  Upon  my  word  I  -^ — (Be 
gets  up  from  the  log,  wMeh  is  not  reaHy 
comfortable,)    What  is  your  name? 

Rachel,    Rachel.    (She  rises.) 

Fitzhugh,  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
name  in  the  world.  Rachel,  will  you 
be  my  wife? 

Rachel.  But  we  have  known  each 
other  such  a  short  time! 

Fitzhugh  (lying  bravely).  We  have 
known  each  other  for  ever. 

Rachel.  And  you  are  a  rich  gentle- 
man, while  I 

Fitzhugh,  A  gentleman,  I  hope,  but 
rich — ^no.  To-morow  I  shall  be  a 
beggar.  No,  not  a  beggar  if  I  have 
your  love,  Rachel. 

Rachel  (making  a  luckl/  shot  at  hh 
name).    Hugh!    (They  ernbrace.) 

Fitzhugh,  Let  us  plight  our  troth 
here.      See  I  give  you  my  ring! 

Racfiel.    And  I  give  you  mine. 

[She  takes  one  from  the  end  of  a  chain 
which  is  roimd  her  neck,  and  p«/.t 
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U  on  hl9  flng&.    Fltzhugh  tboks  at 

it  m»  HdiffiM'9  hack, 

FUiMi^h,    H«aY0iis!    They    are   the 

same  rin^t  (fn  great  excitement)  Child, 

child,  who  are  you?    How  came  you 

by  the  crest  6t  the  Fitzhughs? 

RaOiUl.  Ah/ who  atn  I?  I  never  had 
any  parents.  When  thej  found  me 
they  f ofthll  that  ring  on  me,  and  I  have 
kept  it  ev6r  since! 

Fitzhuffh,  Let  me  look  at  you!  It 
must  be!  The  S(]uire*s  missing  daugh- 
ter! 

[Gaffers  Jarge  ixnd  Willynm,  ha/ving 

mter4i  tinobservcd  at  the  back  acme 

time  ago,  have  been  putting  in  a  lot 

of  hea0y  'by-pHay  vntU  wanted, 

Jorge  (at  last)  Lor*  bless  *ee,  Willyum, 

if  it  baih*t  Squire  a-kissin'  our  Rachel! 

WUlpwn,    Zo  it  du  be.    Here  du  be 

goings-dn!    What  will  t'  passon  say? 

Pukch. 


Jof^  (etrudk  vHth  an  iO^.  i^,  l>or, 
don't  'ee  zee  a  zort  o'  16ik^h^s  lAtween 
t*  maid  tod  t'  Squire? 

TViUgum.  Jarge,  tf  yon  bkiJut  IrU^t, 
lad.    Happen  she  do  hare  t'  siltiie 'n6se! 

[Hearimg    wmething,    ¥itzMih    and 
Rachel  turn  round, 

Fitzhugh.  Ah,  my  men!  tith  your 
new  Squire.  Do  you  know  who  this 
is? 

Wilhtum.  Why,  her  du  be  oiir'RkcheL 

Fit::ihugh,  On  the  contraiy,  allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  iP^ltishugh, 
daughter  of  the  late  Squire! 

Jarge,  Well  this  du  be  a  day!  To 
think  of  our  Rachel  now! 

Fitzhugh,    My  Rachel  now. 

Rachel  (who,  it  ie  to  be  Hd^,  hoe 
been  dmueing  hereetf  eomiehow  iMce  her 
laet  epeech).    Tour  Rachel  ^Iw^^s! 

Curtain. 

^L,    a.,     MM , 


A  RUSSIAN  JUBILEE. 


There  is  a  certain  grimness  in  the 
sugg>tetiOh  that  the  Russian  peasantry 
are  celebrattng  anything  at  all.  The 
•ne  popular  poem  wliich  still  finds  its 
way  to  the  booths  of  village  fairs,  and 
Is  read  by  any  peasant  who  can  read 
at  all,  bears  the  title,  '*Who  can  be 
happy  in  Russia?''  Fifty  years  of  legal 
freedom  have  passed  over  the  villages, 
but  no  school  of  optimists  has  arisen  to 
produce  its  counterblast  to  Nekrasors 
satire.  The  calendar  marks  half  a 
century  since  "the  divine  figure  from 
the  North"  liberated  nine  millions  of 
serfs,  and  still  it  seems  a  paradox  to 
appoint  a  Jubilee.  The  news  of  what 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  joyful  of 
European  events  stands  side  bj  side  in 
the  columns  of  our  newspapers  with 
revelations  of  tlie  police-aided  murders 
of  the  Black  Hundreds,  and  details  of 
the  stealthy  stifling  of  liberty  in  Fin- 
land. A  great  act,  which  seemed  to 
0UT  fathers  the  most  stupendous  and 


hopeful  hai^>«iing  of  their  ttitte,  has 
somehow  failed  to  produce  ten  ttue  ef- 
fect How  often  since  1861  hac^  fiiitiine 
stalked  over  the  liberated  ViRa^,  to 
decimate  as  it  passed,  and  to  leinr«  in 
its  train  the  scourge  of  cfaMera  and 
typhus?  What  pictures  of  the  litUe 
peasants  flogged  and  bound  f^  arrears 
of  taxes  by  their  own  brothers  in  uni- 
form has  not  Tolstoy  impressefl  on  the 
retina  of  our  imagination?  HoW  ffften, 
even  in  the  rich  Black  Earth  zone,  have 
the  indignant  freemen  to  whom  a  good 
Tsar  gave  liberty  marched  out  like  the 
still  enslaved  peasants  of  France  to 
bum  the  manors  and  the  granges  of 
the  landlords? 

After  flf ty  years  the  clearest  verdict 
that  a  spectator  can  pass  upon  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  these 
peasants  is  that  every  institution  and 
tradition  which  served  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  lives  has  been  shattered 
by  alternations  of  progress  and  reac- 
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ttea.  The  decree  of  Alexander  II. 
found  them  still  convinced  of  the 
boimdless  generosity  and  good-will  of 
the  Tsar.  The  details  of  its  execu- 
tion caused  them  indeed  to  doubt  his 
power.  It  was  unthinkable  that  he 
could  have  limited  the  grant  of  land  to 
the  poor  acres  which  actually  fell  to 
their  share.  It  was  obTious  to  their 
minds  that  be  could  not  have  intended 
to  burden  tiiem  with  payments  for  land 
whleh  thty  regarded  as  their  own.  But 
sitUl,  when  the  strange  young  men  and 
women  "simplified  themselyes/'  in  the 
phrase  of  "Virgin  Soil/'  left  thehr  Uni- 
versities behind  them,  and  went  down 
to  the  people,  the  peasants  received 
them  as  disguised  enemies,  and  were 
firmly  convinced,  when  the  same  young 
men  and  women  blew  up  the  Tsar,  that 
these  "SicilistB"  were  only  emissaries 
from  tfa^  foes,  the  gentry.  A  gener- 
ation passed,  and  when  the  Socialists 
returned  once  more  to  the  villages, 
they  found  the  soil  ploughed  deep  by 
experience,  and  harrowed  by  suffering. 
The  Tsar,  who  fired  on  Father  Ga- 
pon's  followers,  was  no  longer  the 
father  of  his  people.  That  pathetic 
tradition  is  dead.  €k)ne,  too,  is  the 
power  of  the  gentiy,  which  the  eman- 
cipation sapped,  and  their  own  com- 
mercial incapacity  ended  by  destroy- 
ing, doing  at  length  is  the  most  ven- 
erate institution  of  all — ^the  vUlage 
commune  Amid  all  the  changes  of 
recent  years  in  Russia,  there  is  none 
so  momentous  as  this.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people,  one  may  doubt  whether  even 
tile  establishment  of  the  Duma  is  to  be 
compared  In  importance  with  M. 
Stolypin's  edict,  which  prepared  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  Mir,  While 
tliat  survived  there  was  a  chance  that 
a  civilised  people  might  have  made  the 
great  experiment  of  combining  frater- 
nity with  liberty.  Its  end  means  that 
the  Russian  peasant,  who  alone  had 
preserved  the  ideal  of  mutual  aid  and 


communal  property,  must  struggle 
towards  some  ultimate  goal  of  happi- 
ness, through  the  customary  phases  of 
individualist  exploitation.  Ati&^  fifty 
yeara  Russia  stands  raw  and  half -made. 
The  old  era  has  been  shattered  In  a  se- 
ries of  explosions.  One  can  hardly  say 
that  a  formative  or  constructive  proc- 
ess has  so  much  as  begun. 

The  annals  of  serfdom  in  Russia 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive 
chapter  which  we  could  anjrwhere  find 
in  the  hlstoiy  of  bureaucracy.  It  is 
the  common  assumption  in  Western 
Euroi>e  that  slavery  in  Russia  was  a 
primeval  Institution,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  last  by  the  will  of  a  liberal 
Tsar.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise. 
The  original  basis  of  Russian  as  of  all 
the  Slavonic  societies  was,  perhaps,  the 
freest  of  any  in  Burope.  It  was  only 
the  milltaiy  centralization  under  the 
Moscow  Tsars  amid  their  long  strug- 
gles with  the  Tartar  invaders  which  in- 
troduced feudal  tenure  at  all.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
that  the  lands  originally  entrusted  to 
the  nobles  in  return  for  service  in  the 
field  became  their  personal  property. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Catherine 
II.  that  the  peasants  on  the  lands  were 
definitely  recognised  in  law  as  the 
chattels  of  their  owners.  Serfdom, 
by  a  deliberate  policy,  became  slavery; 
and,  by  a  series  of  edicts  signed  in  St 
Petersburg,  millions  of  men  who  had 
t>een  living  in  the  status  of  the  peas- 
ants in  Norman  England  were 
plunged  into  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States.  Peter  the  Great  was  a  colos- 
sal figure  whom  his  contemporaries 
saw  in  many  aspects.  To  our  fore- 
fathers he  was  the  uncouth  figure  who 
smashed  the  furniture  in  Evelyn's  hired 
house,  and  learnt  to  build  ships  at 
Deptford.  To  Continental  Europe  he 
was  the  soldier  who  wore  out  the 
mllitarj'  power  of  the  Swedes.  To 
his  Russian  subjects  he  was  the  Inno- 
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vator  who  acclimatized  the  alien  insti- 
tution  of  a  bureaucracy.  The  men  of 
no  birth  whom  he  raised  into  a  hier- 
archy of  sarvlce  had  all  to  be  rewarded 
and  endowed,  and  the  readiest  fbrm 
of  currency  happened  to  be  human 
souls.  The  expenses  of  a  brilliant, 
but  half-sayage,  court  had  somehow  to 
be  maintained.  The  fortunes  of  the 
favorites  of  Emperors  and  Empresses 
had  somehow  to  be  made,  and  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  the  free  cultivators 
on  the  Crown  lands  were  given  away 
with  a  ribbon  and  a  star.  Catherine 
II.  gave  away  into  slavery,  on  an  aver- 
age, some  23,000  peasants  every  year. 
Paul  reached  the  even  more  munificent 
average  of  120,000.  The  glitter  of  the 
new  civilization  and  the  new  disci- 
pline was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a 
traffic  as  artificial  and  as  alien  from 
Russian  institutions  as  was  the  Euro- 
pean slave  trade  from  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Guinea  Coast 

Bureaucracy  was  the  curse  and  bu- 
reaucracy was  the  cure.  The  eman- 
cipation, when  it  came,  came  from 
above,  and  it  came  from  the  very  class 
for  whose  benefit  the  new  institution 
of  slaveiy  had  been  created.  There 
had  been  some  literary  preparation  in 
the  humanitarian  literature  current 
among  the  educated  class.  Th^ne  was 
a  minute  Liberal  minority  among  the 
gentry,  which,  however,  was  much 
more  Interested  in  the  creation  of  rep- 
resentative institutions  than  in  the  lib- 
eration of  the  sarfs.  The  real  engin- 
eers of  this  stupendous  reform  were 
not  the  Tsar,  nor  yet  his  ministers,  but 
half-a-dozen  clever  young  officials  of 
the  second  rank,  who  worked  In  alli- 
ance with  a  little  school  of  Nationalist 
journalists.  Their  guiding  idea  was 
certainly  not  Liberalism.  They  opposed 
constitutional  reform,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  transferred 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  gentry, 
whose  intelligence  they  despised.  They 
looked  upon  the  peasants  and  the  vil- 


lage commune  as  the  real  treasure  of 
the  Russian  State  and  tlie  embpdl^.^t 
of  the  Rujssian  idea.  They  despised 
the  opposition  of  th^  reactionary  ma- 
jority, which,  as  the  Tsar's  friend. 
Count  Stroganov,  put  It  in  a  remark- 
able memorial,  "will  not  reason  much 
about  it,  but  only  chatter  a  little." 
For  the  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,, 
they  affected  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
sympathy  and  fear.  They  deplored 
their  sufferings,  extolled  their  *'c<Mn- 
mon  sense,*'  and  were  wont  to  paint 
them  to  the  Tsar  as  ''filled  with  hate,*' 
and  ever  ready  to  take  their  share  in 
disturbances.  The  reform,  when  it 
came,  betrayed  the  weakness  of  the 
forces  behind  it  It  went  far  enough 
to  ruin  the  thriftless  nobility.  But  it 
gave  to  the  peasants  holdings  Incapable* 
of  economic  cultivation,  and  burdened 
them  with  a  purchase  price  which  has- 
kept  them  in  a  penury  as  pitiable  as 
their  former  slavery.  One  thinks  of 
the  startling  contrast  in  Japanese  his- 
tory, when  the  noble  class,  in  a  wave 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  actual^  con- 
sented to  abandon  the  lands  w;hlch  it 
held  by  feudal  tenure,  without  so  much 
as  the  fiction  of  compensation. 

The  ascendancy  of  a  little  school  of 
Hegelian  idealists  in  the  upp»  ranks 
of  the  bureaucracy  was  of  short  du- 
ration. The  Polish  rising  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Terrorists  prepared  a  re- 
action, amid  which  these  generous 
ideals  vanished.  The  bureaucracy 
which  rules  to-day  has  none  of  the  old 
romantic  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
the  Slavonic  trinity  of  God,  the  Church, 
and  the  peasant  communa  It  is  con- 
tent to  avenge  God  and  Church  upon 
Tolstoy's  excommunicated  bones,  while 
it  destroys  the  Mir  and  delivers  the 
peasantry  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
usurer  and  the  drink-seller.  The  com- 
mon lands  are  everywhere  being 
broken  up.  Reluctantly,  under  the 
stress  of  debt,  the  peasant  claims  as 
his    own    the   little    strip    which   the 
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cammmie  uaed  to  allot  him  for  cultiva- 
tioii  between  one  dtotHbotfon' ana  tlie 
next  It  remains  his  own  <m\j  while 
the-  titlenleeds  are  beings  transferred  to' 
his  credlt^HT.  Peter  the  Great  replaced 
the  old  feudal  nobility  by  a  hierarchy 
of  seniee.  M.  Stolypin  is  creating 
aroond'it  and  b^ow  it  a  new  lower 
middle-class  of  little,  ignoble  proprie- 
tors. The  old  bearded  peasant  of  the 
bloQse*  and  the  tall  boots  is  becoming 
either  a  landless  laborer  in  the  country 
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or  a  homeless  factoiy  worker*  in  the 
town.  The  bnreaucracy  Is  wise  th  its 
generation.  It  will  create  a  new  con- 
servative  electorate,  which  may  dom- 
inate the  i>olls  and  elect  the  Jerryman- 
dered Duma  of  to-morrow.  It  will 
also  create  an  embittered  proletariat, 
whose  day  of  pow«r  wiU  arrive  when 
to-morrow  is  yesterday.  The  time  is 
not  yet  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Rus- 
sian freedom.  Things  move  slowly 
under  the  snows. 


THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 


Sone  recent  letters  to  the  Times  by 
Canon  Beeching  have  called  attention 
with  force  and  reason  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  emending  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Net7  Testament  in  such  a  way 
as  to  save  the  form  and  spirit  of  that 
glorleoB  possession  while  correcting  the 
admitted  mistakes.  The  Revisers  of 
the  New  Ttetament  failed  to  do  this. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  this  year  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  was 
giy^i  to  the  world.  It  is  a  suitable 
occasloii,  whUe  acknowledging  the  maj- 
es^  and  simplicity  of  the  translation, 
to  ranere  the  few  reproaches  which 
can  be  bitnight  against  it  As  Canon 
Beeching  has  pointed  out,  the  Revisers 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Revisers  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  New  Testament 
employed  diifereit  methods.  The  Re- 
visers of  the  Old  Testament  retained 
the  iM  form  wherever  It  was  possi- 
ble; they  were  rightly  indulgent 
towards  everything  but  mistakes.  But 
the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
went  much  further;  they  changed  the 
language  when  there  were  no  mistakes 
to  correct;  they  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
translate  the  Greek  aorist  by  the  Eng- 
lish perfect;  and  they  nearly  always 
gave  the  same  rendering  to  any  Greek 


word  whatever  its  context  might  be. 
Corrections  of  the  Authorized  Version 
are  indeed  necessary,  because  it  con- 
tains undoubted  mistranslations,  and 
because  the  Gre^  text  which  was 
used  in  1611,  has  since  been  greatly 
purified  by  the  researches  of  scholars. 
But  such  wide  changes  as  1M  Revisers 
of  the  New  Testament  introduced 
strangely  ignored  the  extraorfttnaiy 
hold  which  the  Authorized  Version  hais 
on  the  affections  ^of  Bnglish-^peakinr 
people  as  a  symbol  of  their  imion,  as  a 
standard  of  undeflled  Bngllsh,  and  as 
a  revelation  of  the  magic  and  eloquence 
of  old  and  simple  words.  We  heartily 
agree,  therefore,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  ought  to  be  revised  in  the 
spirit  which  guided  the  Revisers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  time  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  than  in* 
this  tercentenary  year  of  the  Author- 
ized Version. 

We  mentioned  the  New  Testament 
Revisers'  practice  of  generally  translat- 
ing a  word  in  the  same  way,  whatever 
the  context  This  was  a  break  with 
ancient  custom.  Coverdale  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  the  first  to  allow 
himself  latitude  in  his  rendering  of  a 
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^wOfil  fteconUng  to  its  contract,  tmt 
reallf  tlie  habit  was  older.  How  much 
of  the  beaaty  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion depends  upon  this  latitade-^ 
beantj  which  involyes  no  error  what- 
ever—may be  seen  in  the  following 
sentences  from  Revelation: — 

Ber.  XT.  6:  ''And  the  seven  angels 
came  out  of  the  Temple  .  .  .  (dothed 
in  pwre  and  white  linen." 

Rev.  six.  8:  "And  to  her  was  granted 
that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  ototm  and  white." 

Rev.  xxi.  18:  *'And  the  city  was  pure 
jrohi,  tike  unto  (Hear  glass.*' 

In  these  sentences  "pure,"  "clean/* 
^nd  "clear**  all  represent  the  same 
Greek  adjective. 

Attempts  to  make  the  BiUe  easier 
for  people  to  understand  sometimes  de- 
feat themselves.  We  would  not  un- 
derrate the  aid  which  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  has  be^i 
to  people  who  do  not  understand 
Greek;  it  has  often  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  dark  passages  by  its  scrupu- 
lous accuracy.  But  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion has  itself  created  an  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  words  and  a  love 
of  certain  happy  phrases  which  did  not 
exist  before;  and  it  has  thus  succeeded 
amply  in  explaining  itself.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  language  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  was  more  often  used 
in  the  common  writing  and  ^>eaking 
^f  the  nineteenth  centmy  than  in 
either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries.  As  Professor  A.  S.  Cook, 
-of  Yale,  reminds  us  in  an  admirable 
but  too  brief  book,  The  A^hcriaed  Ver- 
sion of  the  BiUe  and  iU  Influenoe  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  3s.  6d.),  many  terms 
formerly  regarded  as  awkward  or  alien 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  are  now 
understood  and  acc^ted  solely  through 
the  influence  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. The  translators  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  used  English  words,  but 
not  always  English  phrases.      Hebra- 


isms were  used,  but  these  liave  bsw  be- 
come part  of  the  Wngiiah  langia|Pft.  ▲ 
characteristic  Hebraism,  which  -Is  not 
recognised  as  such  to-day,  is  the  "oT' 
in  phrases  like  "the  oil  of  giadness," 
"King  of  Kings,"  and  so  on.  Bven 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Hallam 
said  that  the  Authorised  Version 
abounded  in  "obsolete  phraseeloflgr  and 
single  words  long  since  abandoned." 
To-day,  as  Professor  Ck>ok  says,  this  is 
obviously  less  true  of  the  Bible  than 
of  Shakespeare.  The  words  which  ob- 
jectors of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  would  have  cast  out  as 
barbarous  have  now  become  familiar 
not  only  in  poetry  but  in  popular  lan- 
guage. Professor  Ck>ok  takes  phrases 
at  random  from  the  Authorized  Version 
which  people  use  in  the^  exchange  of 
ideas  every  day,  phrases  which  are 
scarcely  thought  of  as  Biblical  at  all: 
"highways  and  hedges,"  "clear  as 
crystal,"  "hip  and  thigh,"  ^'arese  as 
one  man,"  "lick  the  dust,"  "a  thorn  in 
the  flesh,"  "a  broken  reed,"  '*root  of  all 
evil,"  "sweat  of  his  brow,"  "heap  coals 
of  flre,"  "a  law  unto  themselves,"  "the 
fat  of  the  land,"  "a  soft  answer,"  "a 
word  in  season,"  "weighed  tn  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting,"  and  so  forth.. 
Substantially  to  change  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  to  commit  a  surgical 
operation  on  the  ages.  It  has  grown 
up  with  our  modem  language,  which 
it  has  largely  formed,  enriched,  and 
rejuvenated.  It  has  triumphed  on  its 
merits.  We  call  it  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, but  it  has  never  been  proved  that 
it  was  "authorized"  by  Parliament,  or 
Convocation,  or  King.  It  did  not  ef- 
fer  itself  as  a  new  translation;  it 
gathered  together  the  good  of  previ- 
ous translations,  and  in  ess^ice  it  is 
the  translation  of  Tindale.  "Truly, 
good  Christian  reader,"  said  the  trans- 
lators, "we  never  thought,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  we  should  need  to  make  a 
new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one;    .    .    .    but   to 
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make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many 
good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not 
Justly  to  be  excited  against— that 
hadk  "be^n  oQr  endeavor,  that  onr 
maft."  As  tlie  Atithorised  Version  is 
satetaiitlaUy  Tlndale's,  it  is  pertinent 
to  $at  whst  Was  tke  motive  of  TIndale, 
what  the  tpbrit  guiding  him.  Pro- 
festidr  €k>ok  reminds  us  that  Tindale 
bait  the  stDleiidid  ideal  of  making  a 
VetMb  %hlch  aH  the  people  could  un- 
detManfl.  "^f  God  spare  me  life,"  he 
said,  ''ere  Oiany  years  I  will  cause  the 
b<^  Oiat  ttriveth  the  plow  to  know 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  [a 
tbeolo^lfln]  do."  The  translators  of 
1611  admitted  words  which  Tindale  had 
rejectM  as  unsuitable  to  his  purpose — 
for  exiimple,  they  employed  ''grace"  in 
fiteatt  of  '^favour,"  and  'Salvation"  in- 
«tMI  Of  'niealth"-^ut  they  passed 
nothlk^  ^HUch,  as  experience  has  since 
jNDteil;  cottM  not  be  easilgr  embraced 
in  Oke  langnage.  *ln  its  production," 
Oatdlher  has  said  truly  and  well  of  the 
AuthoilsM  Tersion,  "all  sectarian  in- 
fldlfieeb  were  banished,  and  all  hostU- 
Ide^  W«^  oiute." 

thb  Yenddn  soon  superseded  all  oth- 
ei^  R  atoiie  Was  read  in  public  wor- 
-Mp  iatBL  tn  the  homev  and  it  came  to 
be  {accepted  with  sucfh  confidence  that, 
aft^  a  tlm^,  it  was  almost  forgotten 
that  it  %a8  a  translation,  and  people 
atMbvtM  to  It  a  plenary  verbal  inspir- 
atkn.  It  is'  marvellous  to  think  with 
bow  few  words  it  accomplishes  its  ef- 
fects. Pibfessor  Cook  points  out  that 
the  "New  BhigUsh  Dictionaiy"  reckons 
the  words  of  the  BngUsh  language 
from  A  to  L  as  160,803.  Shakespeare 
uses  about  21,000  words;  Milton  13,- 
OOO;  but  the  whole  Authorised  Version 

Tfc^  spectator. 


uses  only  about  6,000.  Truly  elo- 
quence, as  Goldsmith  says,  is  not  in 
the  words  but  in  the  subject  We  all 
know  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on 
every  great  modem  writer  or  st>eaker  of 
the  Bngiish  tongue.  Coleridge,  daiiyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Tenqysoii,  Lincoln, 
Walt  Whitman,  to  take  only  a  few 
names,  all  admitted  the  Authorized 
Version  to  be  their  primal  source  and 
example.  This  incomparable  posses- 
sion, with  its  vast  simplicity  and  mov- 
ing eloquence,  its  "preternatural  gran- 
deur," as  Froude  said,  and  its  de^  ten- 
derness, is  not  a  thing  to  be  chaiiged  by 
one  phrase  save  where  mistranslations 
or  new  knowledge  of  the  Ore^  texts 
make  corrections  imperative.  The 
Revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
ought  to  be  said,  recognized  all  this. 
They  wrote:  **We  have  had  to  study 
this  great  Version  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely, line  by  line;  and  the  longer  we 
have  been  engaged  upon  it  the  more 
we  have  learned  to  admire  its  simplic- 
ity, its  dignity,  its  power,  its  happy 
turns  of  expression,  its  general  accu- 
racy, and,  we  must  not  fail  to  add,  the 
music  of  its  cadences  and  the  felicities 
of  its  rhythm."  The  case  for  a  more 
moderate  emendation  than  theirs  of 
the  Authorised  Version  is  based  on  the 
jud^rment  that  their  practice  Was  much 
less  admirable  than  their  precept 

All  we  need  is  the  Auttiorised  Ver- 
sion revised  when  and  where  mistrans- 
lation can  be  proved — and  by  mistrans- 
lation we  mean  something  which  ac- 
tually misrepresents  and  changes  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  In  that  case 
irevision  is  of  course  necessary.  In 
every  other  case  let  the  present  Ver- 
sion stand  as  it  is. 
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It  was  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala 
who,  In  one  of  his  light  chronicles  of 
trav^,  plaintively  asked  why  passen- 
gers on  Bngllsh  railways  need  be 
starred  as  well  as  smashed.  As  regards 
the  latter  half  of  his  complaint,  it  is 
ruled  out  of  court  by  a  world-wide  ex- 
perience of  rolling-stock  and  perma- 
nent-way, since  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed that  in  no  other  country  of 
either  hemisphere  does  a  like  mileage 
of  railroads  show  so  low  a  percentage 
of  casnalties  compared  with  the  pas- 
sengers as  'WhUaker  glyes  each  year  for 
this  country.  Sala's  protest  against  our 
railway  commissariat,  however,  is  less 
easily  ignored,  nor  is  foreign  travel 
likely  to  furnish  comparisons  to  its  ad- 
vantage. There  are,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
globe-trotter's  memories  of  hurried 
snacke  or  more  deliberate  meals  at 
terminus  or  wayside  staticm,  few  less 
savory  than  such  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  the 
British  bolfet  as  the  ansemic  ham  sand- 
wich, the  patient  hard-boiled  egg  re- 
jected hs  many,  the  cold  leg  of  chicken 
or  sausage  roll  res^nbling  pantomime 
properties  in  the  old-fashioned  harle- 
quinade of  the  Ohristmas  holidays 
when  boys  were  boys  and  not  **meD." 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  name  tniffet 
something  plurticularly  appropriate  to 
ears  unfamiliar  with  its  French  pro- 
nunciation, for  it  has  many  a  cruel 
blow  in  store  for  the  discriminating 
palate,  and,  with  so  little  that  is  restor- 
ative in  its  unappetizing  victuals,  it  is 
grossly  flattered  by  the  alternative  of 
restaurant  or  refreshment-room. 

Very  superior  people,  who  affect 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  hail 
every  allusion  to  the  comforts  of  the 
stomach  with  unconcealed  disgust  and 
wince  with  an  ascetic  shudder  if  such 
gastronomic  Joys  as  a  goblet  of  native 
wine  or  a  savory  national  stew  be  men- 
tioned  in   the  same  breath  with   the 


splendor  of  a  southern  sunset  or  the- 
apse  of  an  Italian  cathedral.    To  sucli' 
may  be  commended  the  apostolic  in- 
junction touching  a  little  wine,  or  event 
the  more  homely  maxim  of  Mrs.  Berry 
in     The    Ord&U    of    RUAa^rd    Fev&rei, 
*' Kisses  don't  last;  cooking  do!"    They 
would  do  well  to  realize,  these  killjoys, 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  contemn 
plated  with  the  fastidiousness  of  the- 
butterfly,  not  with  the  ghouUsh  appe- 
tites of  the  cormorant,  are  not  out  of 
place  in  the  memories  of  a  culture<r. 
holiday. 

The  railway  buffet  trades  shamefully 
on  the  hurry  of  its  patrons.  Tliose- 
who  push  open  its  swing  doors  for  a> 
sip  or  snatch  before  the  train  starts  are- 
in  no  mood  to  exercise  the  Judgment  of 
Brillat-Savarin,  but  unemotioiiaUy  sip* 
the  boiling  coffee  or  bolt  the  archaic 
bun.  Their  chief  concern  seems  to* 
be  for  their  change;  that  right,  the 
food  matters  little,  and  even  if  they 
take  the  sorry  fare  back  to  their  com- 
partment  to  wrestle  with  at  leisure,  the- 
train  will  have  put  miles  between  tliem* 
and  the  young  lady  who  supplied  it  «re- 
it  turns  to  ashes  In  their  mouth. 
Therefore  is  oiweat  emptor!  a  counsel 
of  perfection  impossible  to  act  upon  in 
the  hurry  and  scurry  of  a  railway  Jour- 
ney, with  its  hundred  and  one  cares 
of  tickets,  luggage,  newspapefs,  and 
the  comer  seat  facing.  The  meals 
supplied  on  long-distance  express  trains^ 
are,  particularly  in  those  running  north. 
from  London,  in  somewhat  better  case,, 
and  the  offence  of  an  occasionally  ob- 
servant potato,  more  eyes  than  meal,, 
or  of  a  periodic  tough  mouthful  of  New^ 
Zealand  mutton,  which  does  not  Im- 
I>rove,  like  port,  with  a  sea  voyage,  is 
wiped  out  by  excellent  cheese  and  cel- 
ery, while  the  inclusive  price  of  the  re- 
past is  such  as  should  make  our  Ameri- 
can'visitors  smile,  since  on  their  owu 
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"Limited"  they  cheerfully  pay  three 
times  a«  much  for  very  little  better 
value  received. 

In  the  Englishman's  tribulation  over 
the  shortcomings  of  his  railway  food,  it 
should  be  refreshing  to  find  one  coun- 
try at  any  rate  in  which  the  beet  is  in- 
ferior to  our  worst.  Russia  is  com- 
monly, though  quite  erroneously,  re- 
ferred to  by  armchair  travellers  as  the 
land  of  only  two  classes,  princes  and 
peasants.  Although  there  is  an  Im- 
mense middle-class  of  proi^>erou6  trad- 
ers, whose  meals  are  served  at  home 
•on  a  gargantuan  scale  of  both  quality 
aod  quantity,  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  fare 
provided  at  so  Important  a  terminus  as 
Batoum  starting-point  (tf  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Railroad,  which  runs  vi& 
TlfHs  to  BalLU,  is  such  as  to  make  even 
a  muiik  forget  his  grace.  This  is  the 
more  unintelligible  wh&a.  it  is  remem- 
bered that  not  only  can  no  mouthful  of 
solid  or  liquid  be  purchased  on  the 
train,  in  all  its  fourteen  hours'  run  to 
TlfUs,  bat  that  Batoum  boasts  at  any 
rate  one  hotel  witb  a  table  that  should 
tickle  even  the  Jaded  palate  of  a  ifour- 
meL  The  ftict  however  remains  that 
the  short-comings  of  the  Batoum  buf- 
fet are  such  as  to  be  remembered  until 
4eatlL 

Perhaps  the  choicest  railway  fare 
in  all  the  world  is  to  be  found  here  and 
there  !n  France,  though  by  no  means 
is  every  terminal  station  in  that  coun- 
try praisewortl^  on  such  grounds.  As 
a  mattOT  of  fact,  the  Englishman's  first 
Introductloii  to  the  land  of  €hef8  is  the 
reverse  of  encouraging,  and  those  who, 
landhig  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  should, 
4ifter  the  struggle  through  the  douant, 


despatch  a  hurried  meal  of  soup  and 
Uftek  before  the  rapide  leaves  for  Paris, 
may   reasonably    find    themselves   in- 
formed with  a  feeling  of  amazement 
that  the  French  cuiHne  should  so  long 
have    been    the    theme    of    universal 
eulogy.      It  may  be  that,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  human  foibles  by  which 
these  establishments  profit,  to  the  ruin 
of  our  digestion,  the  restaurateurs  of 
these  Continental  gateways  rely  fur- 
ther on  the  demoralizing  effects  of  sea- 
sickness  to  make  their  homely  fare 
pass  muster.      If,  however,  their  way 
should  lie  through  Paris  to  the  sunny 
south,  let  these  pilgrims  be  strongly 
counselled  to  drive  round  with  all  speed 
to  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  there  to  Bj^nd  a 
profitable  hour  in  tender  appreciation 
of  the  taible-4^  hdte  provided  at  a  rea- 
sonable  price.       The   dining-room   is 
reached  by  a  fiight  of  steps,  and  none 
surely    were   ever   better   worth   the 
climbing.      Another    admirable    little 
dinner  is  to  be  had  at  the  buffet  of  the 
Bordeaux  station,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
f>kn  4u  pau^  harmonizes  with  its  dishes 
as  perfectly  as  the  chords  in  an  ora- 
torio by  Handel.      If  the  traveller  can 
get  better  fare  at  his  own  table,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  spend  his  holidays  abroad. 
In  German  stations,  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing choice  of  BuUerlfrod»  imcked  with 
tongue,  or  ham,  or  any  of  half  a  dozen 
native  cheeses,  and  the  coffee  is  even 
better    than    that   sold    west   of    the 
Rhine.      As  for  the  coffee  of  our  Eng- 
lish stations,   the   traveller's  feelings, 
as  he  bums  his  tongue  with  its  dread- 
ful  brew,   are  like  the  surds  of  his 
schooldays,  Incapable  of  expressioa  in 
rational  terms. 
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A  tbprooglily  clean  and  wholesome 
historical  st^ory  of  the  popular  order  is 
Hamil^n  Dmmmond's  latest,  "The 
Justice  of  the  King."  The  scene  is 
France  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  Louis 
XI.  ip  the  King,  and  his  Justice  is  con- 
cerned with  the  pretended  plots  of  the 
twelve-^ear-old  Dauphin.  There  is 
plenty  of  intrigue,  daring  and  romance; 
the  hero  is  a  gallant  young  courtier  who 
believes  in  the  parental  affection  of  the 
crafty  old  monarch  as  implicitly  as 
in  the  innocence  of  the  boy,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  author  proves  equal  to 
bringing  him  through  his  adventures 
without  too  complete  a  disillusionmeDt. 
Philippe  de  Gommines  and  Frangois 
Villon  play  prominent  parts.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Slender  as  it  is — ^not  more  than  half 
the  size  of  his  earlier  volumes — with 
the  London  fog  for  background  in  place 
of  their  brilliant  southern  skies,  with 
the  very  minimum  of  incident,  no  pic- 
turesque description,  and  no  heroine, 
Robert  Hichens's  latest  novel,  *'The 
Dweller  on  the  Threshold,'*  will  attract 
by  the  timeliness  of  its  theme.  The 
actors  are  a  popular  preacher  and  his 
curate,  and  their  performance  is  ob- 
served, noted  and  in  a  measure  di- 
rected by  a  professor  of  psychical  re- 
search  and  his  colleague.  The  two 
clergymen  attempt  experiments  in  the 
occult  together,  and  an  uncanny  blend- 
ing of  individualities  results.  Eth- 
ical, as  well  as  psychological,  problems 
are  presented,  and  there  are  some  strik- 
ing scenes.     The  Century  Co. 

To  note  the  first  copyright-date — 
1«)«)7 — on  the  title-page  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's story,  just  now  reprinted,  is  to 
marvel  that  three  years  could  make  the 
difference  between  "The  Ghost,"  and 
"Clay hanger."     An  iugenious  story  of 


a  chaiming  young  actress  a3id,.b^  lov- 
ers is  "The  Ghost";  th^  sgp^iffftaral 
element  is  not  too  glaringly  inorp^iMe;: 
and  possibly  there  are  gliipppep^  npTir 
and  then,  of  that  shrewd  inslgbt,  into 
sordid  human  nature  withi^ot  ^|iicb 
Arnold  Bennett  would  not  ^  ArnoM 
Bennett      But  of  wit  and  satire  tliere- 
Is  nothing,  nor  of  that  wondorfai  real- 
ism which  holds  even  the  r^^ic^ip^t  and 
rebellious  ^ade^^  ,"The  Ghoet'*  may 
win  a  certain  popular  sucees^^  on  its 
own  merits  as  a  semi-sensatiomU  stcu-y. 
But  as   a   specimen   of   Ahm^   Ben- 
nett's work  it  can  have  only  a,  cprious 
Interest      Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

In  "A  Spirit  of  Mirth"  Peggy  Web- 
ling  describes  the  fortunes  of  a  light- 
hearted,  courageous  young  girl,  or- 
phaned by  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
"Human  Eel"  of  a  London  pantomime, 
but  taking  under  her  care  a  simple- 
minded  boy  more  helpless  than  herself. 
Gentle  blood  on  the  mother's  side  ex- 
plains  traits  which  might  otherwise 
have  seemed  improbable,  and  ESnphro- 
syne  fairly  earns  h^  title.  Actor^  and 
pla3rwrlghts  figure  among  the  Bohc^ 
mian  group  of  friends  who  iQDd  a 
helping  hand,  and  incidentally  give  tl;ie 
author  the  chance  for  some  cha^racter 
sketches  of  considerable  cle^^ciieBs. 
The  early  chapters  of  the  boolf .  show 
promise  of  something  quite  out,  oi^  the 
ordlnaiy,  but  the  plot  takes  a  cc^nven- 
tlonal  turn  in  the  second  half,  and  the 
final  impression  is  disappointing.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  readable,  pleasant  stoiy,  witliout 
problem  or  purpose,  is  Mrs.  Hubert 
Barclay's  **Trevor  Lordship,"  and  those 
in  search  of  a  novel  to  pass  the  time 
easily  and  not  unwholesomely  need  go 
no  further.  Trevor  Lordship  is  a  com- 
fortable Pjnglish  estate  which  falls  un- 
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expectedly  into  the  hands  of  a  schol- 
arty,  laborions  man  who  has  been  for 
fifteen  jears  txjing  to  make  his  fortune 
in  the  Calonlee,  and  enables  him  to 
come  home  and  marry  the  woman  who 
has  been  waithig  for  him.  The  plot 
fidlowfl  the  development  of  the  lives  so 
suddenly  rennited  after  so  complete  a 
separation*  bnt  romance  of  a  different 
Older  is  brought  into  it  by  two  young 
wards  who  are  staying  in  the  house. 
The  relation  of  a  child  to  adopted  par^ 
ents  has  seldom  been  treated  with  more 
sineerity  and  pathos  than  in  the  chap- 
ter called  "A  Bolt  from  the  Blue."  The 
Macmlllan  Go. 

Ma^y    of   the  stories  in   Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon's  latest  volume,  "While 
Carbine  Was  Growing"  have  appeared 
already  in  the  magazines,  but  they  will 
meet  a  cordial  welcome  in  their  present 
form.      Caroline  is  a  spirited,  venture- 
some' child,  and  her  love  for  the  open 
road    leads    her    to    forgather    with 
tramps,    surprise   house-breakers    and 
penetrate  into  private  asylums,  with 
results  unexpected  but  interesting.  Oc- 
casionally Mrs.  Bacon  uses  her  to  point 
a  moral  in  a  liigh-handed  fashion  which 
she  would  certainly  resent  if  she  real- 
ized it,  as  when  in  "A  Pillar  of  So- 
ciety,'' she  discovers  in  the  deserted 
cabin  in  the  woods  the  young  pair  who 
have  mn  away,  unmarried,  to  make 
iMr  pers<Mial  protest  against  an  insti- 
tntloii  which  falls  short  of  their  ideals; 
and  is  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the 
scene  a  shrewd  old  woman  who  con- 
vinces  them  of  their  unwisdom  and 
fetches  a  neighboring  minister  without 
more  ado.    But  the  stories  are  all  read- 
able, and  marked  by  brilliant  bits  of 
description      and     character-drawing. 
The  Macmlllan  Ck>. 

The  heroine  of  ''The  Chasm,"  by 
tvoorge  Olram  Cook,  is  a  brilliant,  beau- 
titnU '  yctong  Vassar  graduate,  hurry- 
ing home  from  a  Continental  tour  to 


win  the  consent  of  her  father,  a  mil- 
lionaire  manufacturer  of  the  Middle 
West,  to  her  marriage  with  a  Russian 
count.  Before  the  count  can  overtake 
her,  her  fancy  is  caught  by  a  young 
Socialist  potting  plants  in  her  father's 
conservatories;  they  pass  a  thrilling 
day  storm-bound  together  on  an  island 
wh&te  "a  dear  compulsion  weaves  its 
fairy  meshes  round  their  souls,"  and 
she  kisses  him,  "in  the  mood  of  an- 
swered prayer."  A  few  cliapters  on, 
she  marries  the  count,  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  her  growing  un- 
happiness  with  him,  her  friendship  for 
a  group  of  revolutionists  on  his  estate, 
her  narrow  escape  from  extreme  per- 
sonal peril,  and  the  reappearance  of 
^'Walt."  Solid  paragraphs  of  Social- 
istic exposition  mark  the  book  as  an  at- 
tempt at  a  propaganda,  and  in  spite  of 
its  crudeness  it  may  be  destined  to 
form  opinions  for  some  of  its  readers. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

That  the  vagaries  of  modern  "Yel- 
low Journalism"  are  not  so  modem  as 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  is 
suggested  by  some  one  who  quotes  the 
following  from  Dickens's  account  of 
the  experiences  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
with  New  York  newspapers: 

Here's  this  morning's  New  York- 
Sewer  t  cried  one  (newsboy).  Here's 
this  morning's  New  York  Stabberl  Here's 
the  New  York  Familp  Spy!  Here's  the 
New  York  PrkxUe  Listener!  Here's  the 
New  York  Peeper!  Here's  the  New 
York  Plunderer!  Here's  the  New  York 
Keyhole  Reporter!  Here's  the  New  York 
Rowdy  Journal!  Here's  all  the  New 
York  papers!  Here's  the  full  particu- 
lars of  the  patriotic  loco-foco  move- 
ment yesterday,  in  which  the  whigs 
was  so  chawed  up;  and  the  last  Ala- 
bama gouging  case;  and  the  inter- 
esting Arkansas  dooel  with  Bowie 
knives;  and  all  the  political,  commer- 
cial, and  fashionable  news.  Here  they 
are!  itere  they  are!  Here'^s  the  pa- 
pers, here's  the  papers! 
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Some  of  those  cries  are  not  unlike 
those 'that  the  twentieth  century  news- 
boy utters  in  New  .  York  and  other 
cities. 

Mr.  Frank  Warren  Hackett's  "Rem- 
iniscences   of    the    Geneva    Tribunal'' 
<Houghton  MlfBln  Company)  is  espe- 
cially seasonable  at  a  time  when  the 
world's  attention  is  being  increasingly 
4irected  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settUng  international  disputes,  and  the 
Hague  Tribunal   stands   at   once   an 
achievement  and  a  prophecy  of  sane 
Judicature  among  the  nations.      For 
the  Qeneva  Tribunal  did  its  work  of 
peace  long  before  such  a  tribunal  as 
that  at  The  Hague  had  been  dreamed 
of,  and  It  was  called  upon  to  settle  a 
dispute  of  most  menacing  character  be- 
tweoi    two  of   the  greatest  nations. 
Only  those  who  personally  recall  the 
bitterness  of  the  dispute  over  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  and  the  keenness  of  the 
resentment  f^t  in  this  country  toward 
England  forty   years   ago,   can  fully 
realise  all  that  was  meant  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  and  their 
magnanimous   acceptance  by  the  de- 
feated party  to  the  litigation.      Prob- 
ably no  one  now  living  is  so  well  qual- 
ified as  Mr.  Hackett  to  tell  this  story; 
for  he  was  Caleb  Cushing's  secretary 
at  the  time,  went  with  him  to  Geneva, 
and  had  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  all  the  negotiations  and  of  all  the 
details  of  the  presentation  of  the  Amer- 
ican case.      He  writes  of  them  fully 
and  with  due  appreciation  of  their  seri- 
(    oiyness,    yet    not    without    a    lighter 
^^'    t^ch  here  and  there.     The  book  is  an 
4^|UKi?:tant  contribution  to  the  history 
iPr^**^  the  nMSt  slflBiflcant  and  far- 
reaching  incidents   in    American   his- 
tory. 
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A  fascinating  little  volume  that 
must  not  be  left  in  the  living-room  if 
the  memj^ers  of  the  household  are  to 
get  to  their  work  at  the  proper  hours  is 


^'Diminutive  Dfamasr  by  Maudo^  Bar- 
ing, whose  "Dead  Letteps'*;  FlU.'be^  re- 
membered by  many  rei^derak  with  keen 
pleasure.     Appearing  first  in;t)he:rLoii^ 
don   Morning  Post,"    these  deUghtfol 
satires  are  iiow  collected  in  book -form, 
twenty-two  in  number,  of  tenor  twelve 
pages  eachwjust  the  right  length  to 
read  aloud,  and  then  read  aMther,  and 
then  another  stOl,  and  then  one  more 
before  we  stop.      The  arrangement  is 
charmingly  careless  of  chronology,  and 
a     breakfast-table     dispute     between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr*  over 
the     color     of     Alexander-the-Oreat's 
horse,  is  followed  by  the  parting  scene 
between  Dido  and  Bneas,  and  then  by 
a  rehearsal  of  Macbeth  in  which  Mr. 
Shakespeare   is   ordered  to  introduce 
into  Mr.  Burbage's  part  a  soUloquy  of 
thirty  lines,  if  possible  in  rhyme,  in  any 
case  ending  with  a  tag.    Ttien  comes, 
with  apologies  to  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  **The 
Blue  Harlequin,"  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  alL    ''Caligula's  Picnic,*'  ''LucuUus's 
Dinner-Party,"  'The  Stoic's  Daughter** 
and    **Jason    and    Medea"    siiow    the 
writer's  skill  in  presenting  current  fads 
in  classic  settings,  seen  to  the  very 
best  advantage  in   "Aftor  Buripides* 
'Blectra',"  where  a  supper-party  pass 
judgment  on  the  play  in  thoroughly  up- 
to-date     fashion,     among    them     the 
woman  who  loves  the  stmry  and  loves 
Clytemneetra's  clothes,— that  woodier- 
ful,  dirty,  wine-stained  dress-«nd  loves 
Socrates'  little  snub  nose  and  adores 
Bfid-Athenian   things,   so  quaint   and 
charming,  and  has  had  a  wonderful 
day,  and  feels  as  if  it  had  all  hap- 
pened  to    her.      In    "Rosamond    and 
Eleanor,"  modem  palmistry  is  smartly 
set  off,  and  modem  electioneering  in 
"The  Member  for  Literature."      But 
the  drollest  figure  of  all  is  **Klng  Al- 
fred in  the  NealrHerd's  Hut,"  repeating 
"a  f^w  little  things,  mere  trifles,  com- 
posed   in    the    marches    during    oar 
leisure  hours."      Houghton  ft  Mifflin 
Co. 
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THE    MOTHER'S    PRAYER. 

The  good   Lord  gave,  the  Ixard  has 
taken  from  me. 
Blessed  be  His  name,  His  ho]j  will 
be  done. 
The  mourners  all  have  gone,  all  save  I, 
his  mother. 
The  little  grave  lies  lonely  in  the  sun. 


Nay!  I  would  not  follow,  though  they 
did  beseech  me, 
For  the  angels  come  now  waiting 
for  my  dead. 
Haven's  door  is  open,  so  my  whispers 
soar  th^reb 
While  the  gfflitle  angels  lift  him  from 
his  bed. 

Oil  Lord,  when  Thou  gavest  he  was 
weak  and  helpless, 
Gould  not  rise  nor  wander  from  my 
shielding  arm; 
Lovely  is  he  now  and  strong  with  four 
sweet  summers^ 
Laughing,  running,   tumbling,   hard 
to  keep  from  harm. 

If  some  tender  mother,  whose  babe  on 
earth  is  living. 
Takes  his  little  hand  to  guide  his 
stranger  feet 
*Mid  the  countless  hosts  that  cross  the 
floor  of  heaven. 
Thou  wilt  not  reprove  her  for  Thy 
pity  sweet 

If  upon  her  breast  she  holds  his  baby 
beauty. 
All  his  golden  hair  will  fall  about 
her  hand. 
Laughing  let  her  fingers  pull  it  into 
ringlets — 
Long  and  lovely  ringlets.    She  will 
understand. 


Wilful  are  his  ways  and  full  of  marry 
mischief; 
If  he  prove  unruly,  lay  the  blame  on 
me. 
Never  did  I  chide  him  for  his  noise  or 
riot. 
Smiled  upon  his  folly,  glad  his  Joy 
to  see. 


Each  eve  shall  I  come  beside  his  bed 
so  lowly; 
••Hush-a-by,  my  baby,"  softly  shall  I 
sing. 
So,  if  he  be  frightened,  full  of  sleep 
and  anger. 
The  song  he  loved  shall  reach  him 
and  sure  comfort  bring. 

Lord,  if  in  my  praying.  Thou  shouldst 
hear  me  v^eeping. 
Ever  was  I  wayward,  always  full  of 
tears. 
Take  no  heed  of  this  grief.    Sweet  the 
gift  Thou  gavest 
All  the  cherished  treasure  of  those 
golden  years. 

Do  not,  therefore,  hold  me  to  Thy  will 
ungrateful: 
Soon  I  shall  stand  upright,  smiling, 
strong  and  brave, 
With  a  son  in  heaven  the  sad  earth 
forgetting. 
But  'tis  lonely  yet,  Lord,  by  the  lit- 
tle grave. 
Oh,  'tis  lonely,  lonely,  by  the  little 

grave! 

Dora  Sifferaaur  Shorter. 

Tbe  Nation. 


THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE. 

Life  is  a  night  all  dark  and  wild, 

Yet  still  stars  shine: 
This  moment  is  a  star,  my  child — 

Your  star  and  mine. 

Life  is  a  desert  dry  and  drear, 

Undewed,  unUest; 
This  hour  is  an  oasis,  dear; 

Here  let  us  rest 

Life  is  a  sea  of  windy  gray. 

Cold,  fierce,  and  free: 
An  isle  enchanted  is  to-day 

For  you  and  ma 

Forget  night   sea,    and  desert:   take 

The  gift  supreme, 
And,  of  life's  brief  relenting,  make 

A  deathless  dream. 

^.  N. 

Th«   We«tmliuter  Qasette. 
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Tbe  first  session  of  tlie  new  Pariia- 
mcnt  was  opoied  on  tbe  Gth  of.  Felnm- 
aiy,  and  meagre  as  tbe  King's  speecb 
migbt  appear  to  be,  its  very  brevity 
only  brougbt  into  strongs  relief  tbe 
one  object  to  wbicb  it  was  practically 
devoted.  If  we  do  not  indnge  in  any 
coDT^tkHial  expressions  of  alarm  or 
indignaticn  at  tbe  prospect  wblcb  lies 
before  ns.  It  is  not  because  tbey  would 
be  inadequate,  but  because  tbey  would 
be  snperfluQus.  In  tbe  midst  of  a  com- 
mon calamity  or  a  oooumm  peril* 
men  do  not  indulge  in  loud  lamenta- 
tions. We  must  take  tbe  first  para- 
graph of  tbe  speecb  as  it  now  stands, 
with  tbe  Parliament  Bill  in  our  bands, 
and  consider  wbat  it  means,  if  passed 
into  law  in  its  present  sbape,  wbicb 
we  are  bound  to  sukkmo  is  wbat  its 
antbors  intend.  It  may  turn  out  tbat 
this  is  iK>t  so^  and  tbat  tbe  Bill  may 
ultimately  be  more  or  less  modified. 
But  wbat  w<e  bave  to  deal  witb  at  tbe 
present  momoit  is  tbe  precise  measure 
which  tbe  speecb  from  tbe  Throne  in- 
vites us  to  accept  That  is  our  first 
c<xic^ii.  On  a  lator  page  we  may  con- 
sider wbat  tbe  diances  are  tbat  tbe 
Government  may  be  willing  to  take 
something  less. 

We  are  told  in  the  speecb  tbat  a 
measuTO  will  be  proposed  for  "settling 
tbe  relations  between  tbe  two  Houses, 
and  securing  the  ntore  effective  work- 
taig  of  tbe  Ck>nstitution."  But  these 
relations  have  been  settled  for  centu- 
ries; and  tbe  Parliament  Bill,  so  far 
from  securing  tbe  effective  working  of 
tbe  GiAstitution,  entirely  ignores  the 
foundation  on  which  it  is  based.  Tbe 
language  used  in  the  speech  from  tbe 
Throne  requires  us  to  believe  that  tbe 
British  C<mstitution  is  not  (Government 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  Realm,  as 
it  has  existed  for  eight  hundred  years, 
but  something  else  which   has  never 


existed  at  all.  The  Reform  BUI  of 
1832  was  really  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  repairing  the  machinery 
as  we  clean  tbe  works  of  a  watch,  but 
leaving  its  springs  and  whe^s  un- 
touched. As  the  removal  of  any  es- 
sential organ  stops  tbe  watch,  so  the 
removal  of  the  Veto  maniftetly  stops 
the  Ck>nstltution.  The  Parliament  Bill 
is  no  amendment  To  call  It  by  that 
name  is  an  absurdity. 

Yet  the  fallacy  invoked  in  this-  use 
of  the  word  Constitution  will  no  doubt 
be  played  for  all  it  is  worth  in  the 
coming  struggle,  in  hopes  of  disguis- 
ing tbe  real  nature  of  the  tamnsaction 
embodied  in  the  €k>vemment  Bin.  The 
Government  say  tbat  tbey  must  fix  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Ix>rds  before 
reconstructing  it    Tbe  Opposition  an- 
swer is,  '^No;  we  must  see  tbe  whole 
scheme  at  once."    In  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  to  sep- 
arate tbe  Extension  of  the  Franchise 
from  tbe  RedistTibutlon  of  Seats,  and 
to  take  the  former  first     *'No^*'  said 
tbe  Opposition;  "that  would  leave  tbe 
redistribution  of  seats  entirely  at  your 
mercy.  We  must  see  the  whole  scheme 
at  once.**    So  now,  too,  if  the  Govern- 
ment abolish  the  Veto  before  the  House 
of  Lords  Is  reconstructed,  tbey  can  im- 
pose any  reform  tbey  like  on  the  Up- 
per Chamber-or,  if  they  like  it  better, 
none  at  all.    Tbey  hold  out  some  kind 
of  shadoiB^  suggestion  that  at  some 
remote  i>eriod,  the  Veto  may  be  re- 
stored.    Now  what  does   this   really 
mean?    It  means  this:  The  Veto  is  to 
be  suspended-^the  gate  is  to  be  opened 
— ^for  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment,   Payment  of   Members,   and   a 
whole   string  of   revoluti<mary    meas- 
ures to  pass  through;  and  when  that  i^ 
done — the  gate  may  possibly  be  closc'd 
again.      Not   that   It  ever   would   bo. 
But  suppose  that  it  was— it  would  1m» 
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only  shutting  the  stable  door  when 
the  hone  was  stolen.  During  **the  In- 
terregnum," as  Mr.  'Balfour  called  it, 
no  created,  all  these  burning  questions 
are  to  be  settled.  With  an  Upper 
Chamber  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other— without  either  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  old  system  or 
the  moral  authority  of  the  new — ^this 
sweeping  lioulmMrsemmt  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  virtually  by  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons  alone. 

It  is  yery  well  for  Mr.  Asquith  to 
say  that  he  is  all  for  a  Second  Cham- 
ber. But  while  this  revolution  is  in 
progress,  we  shall  have  no  Second 
Chamber.  The  whole  programme  will 
be  carried  out  by  what  is  practically 
a  single-chamber  Oovemmait  The 
extent  to  which  Ministers  are  bent  on 
misrepresenting  the  true  nature  of  the 
question  is  shown  by  the  constant  as- 
saiions  that  the  proposals  of  the  Op- 
position are  far  more  revolutionary 
than  their  own.  Tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  what  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  Lord  landsdowne 
and  Lord  Rosebery  would  really  amend 
the  Constitution;  the  Government 
would  dismember  it  The  Constitution 
can  never  be  again  what  it  has  been 
from  its  birth  after  the  check  upon  the 
Lower  House,  exercised  so  long  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  moderation,  has 
■been  taken  away.  That  operation 
must  necessarily  be  a  death-blow. 
And  now  we  are  told  that  this  is  less 
revolutionary  than  changes  in  its  com- 
position. Whatever  the  abolition  of 
the  Veto  may  be  in  the  abstract  to 
call  it  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
pure  nonsense. 

The  final  cause  of  a  Second  Cham- 
ber is  the  necessity  for  arresting  hur- 
ried and  partial  legislation,  so  as  to 
give  the  nation  a  chance  of  speaking 
their  mind  thereon  before  it  becomes 
law.  A  Second  Chamber  deprived  of 
the  power  of  doing  so  is  a  roi  faineant; 
nor  would  its  evils,  as  has  been  pointed 


out  before,  be  purely  negative.  As 
with  many  other  shams,  a  positive 
danger  lurt^s  within  it  the  danger, 
namely,  of  its  being  mistak^i  f<Mr  a 
reality,  leading  people  to  b^eve  that 
they  still  have  the  same  protection  as 
before  against  snap  majorities  which 
do  not  really  r^resent  the  matured 
opinion  ot  the  nation. 

How  much  more  is  this  refleotioo 
forced  upon  us  when  we  consider  tiiat 
it  is  not  even  an  BngUsh  or  a  British 
faction  which  has  seised  the  reins  of 
power.  The  British  Constitution  is 
being  overthrown  by  an  organised 
gang  of  foreigners,  the  implacable  ene- 
mies of  this  country,  to  whom,  to  their 
eternal  shame,  the  Liberate  and  Radi- 
cals have  sold  themselves.  This  bitter 
truth  te  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 
Unhapi^y,  a  very  large  number  of  the 
British  electorate  at  the  present  mo- 
ment possess  neither.  The  ''political 
mystification"  which,  according  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Whigs  practised 
so  successfully  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, has  continued  down  to  our  own 
times.  "The  artful  <H:ators"  and  'the 
bewildering  phrases"  which  secured 
the  ascendancy  of  Whiggism  have 
done  quite  as  much  to  secure  the  as- 
cendancy of  Liberalism,  whk^,  in  spite 
of  brief  Conservative  interludes,  has 
prevailed  more  or  less  fbr  the  last 
eighty  years.  And  even  now  it  has 
succeeded  in  blinding  a  large  class  of 
the  electorate  to  the  infamy  which  they 
are  patientiy  enduring  in  allowing 
American  Fenians  to  dictiite  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  and  their 
accomplices  in  Eingland  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  compliance  in  a  pro- 
longed term  of  official  poww. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm's  amendment, 
moved  on  the  15th  of  February, 
brought  this  special  point  to  the  front 
The  speeches  of  that  night  promised  to 
be  the  most  interesting  that  have  been 
listened  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
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on  tlie  Addresses.  Bat  the  House  and 
tbe  public  were  diisappolixted.  Mr.  As- 
qirith  refused  to  giTe  any  further  ex- 
planatkm  of  his  Home  Rule  policy  than 
what  he  had  already  given*  and  the 
••Daily  News'*  asked  **Why  should  her» 
Perhaps  we  shall  get  a  little  nearer  tbe 
tmth  if  we  ask  ''Why  shouldn't  he?" 
Both  Mr.  Ian  Bfalcolm  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  complained  that  he  had  said  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  help  the  British  pub- 
lic to  understand  what  the  €k>yemment 
really  means.  The  question  is.  Does 
be  want  them  to  understand  it?  In 
tbe  apathetic  mood  in  which  the  peo- 
|de  of  this  country  seem  at  present 
wrapped,  we  may  wdl  arts,  Do  they 
care  to  understand  it  themselves?  But 
to  waive  that  point,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
bis  colleagues  are  doubtless  aware  that 
this  frame  of  mind  may  not  endure  for 
ever  and  that  when  the  country  awakes 
from  it,  it  may  be  expedient  for  them 
to  know  as  little  about  the  matter  as 
they  do  now.  Home  Rule  is  a  Protean 
monster,  and  may  assume  any  one  of 
half  a  doeen  different  shapes.  To  keep 
it  in  th.e  background,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple no  time  to  analyse  its  machinery, 
or  ponder  on  its  probable  results,  is 
eleariy  the  Government  game.  And 
in  the  meantime  we  are  expected  to  be 
satisiled  with  Mr.  Redmond's  assur- 
ance that  it  win  do  no  harm— there 
shall  be  no  religious  persecution.  The 
Ulster  I^testants  are  told  that  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  shall  be  touched. 
So  Charies  the  First  assured  6traf- 
forl  But  Strafford  lost  his  head 
soon  afterwards.  The  Home  Rule  de- 
mand in  Ireland  is  not  merely  a  po- 
litical movement  Rightly  imderstood, 
it  is  sdll  more  an  ecdesiastica]  move- 
ment Remember  Lord  Beaconsfleld's 
words  apropos  ot  the  Irish  Church — 
'^Through  all  the  strife  of  discordant 
faction  moves  the  steady  purpose  of 
one  Power."  If  people  suppose  that 
Rome  has  given  up  all  idea  of  making 
Ifdand   a    Roman    Catholic    country, 


they  are  much  mistaken.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  are  secretly  woric- 
ing  for  the  same  object  Home  Rule 
will  give  them  their  chance.  In  an 
Irish  Parliament  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  have  a  powerful  majority.  Why 
shouldn't  they  use  it  for  tb^  own 
purposes?  Tbe  Protestant  communities 
of  Ireland  c^tainly  come  under  the 
head  of  "Irish  afPahrs."  As  we  have 
already  said,  and  as  Lord  H.  Cecil  re- 
peated, the  abolition  of  the  Veto  would 
enable  the  Government  to  force  any 
measure  they  pleased  down  the  throats 
of  both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
Home  Rule,  threatening  Irish  Protes- 
tantism vrith  spoliation  or  destruction, 
would,  we  say  again,  as  Mr.  Ian  Mai-, 
eolm  said  in  the  debate,  be  the  worjc 
of  a  single^hamber  Government' <  : 

What  tiie  Goremment  may  be  wUK 
ing  to  do  in  the  last  resort  we  sfaaU 
scarcely  know  till  that  sltuaUcci'^ 
reached.  They  would  not  be  expected 
to  show  any  signs  of  wavering  on  the 
first:  reading.  The  Home  Rulers  a»d 
the  disestablishment  party  have  recog- 
nized tbe  necessity  of  allowing  their 
demands  to  be  postponed  till  the  House 
of  Lords  question  is  settled,  because 
they  know  that  they  cannot  get  what 
they  want  while  the  Veto  is  still  in 
force.  What  they  would  do  if  they 
saw  any  signs  of  flinching  on  the  part 
of  the  Gtovemment  it  Is  easy  to  guess. 
The  situation  may  have  changed  be- 
fore the  bill  reaches  the  Committee 
stage,  or  even  before  the  second  read- 
ing, but  we  do  not  expect  to  know  the 
final  resolution  of  the  Government  very 
much  sooner.  They  will  push  the  bill 
at  first  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
then,  if  met  by  the  Opposition  with 
firmness  and  frankness,  and  with  a 
popular  Reform  Bill  of  their  own  to 
lay  before  the  people,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble they  may  signal  for  a  compromise. 
At  all  events,  it  Is  clearly  the  policy 
of  the  Unionists  to  go  boldly  forward 
to  meet  changes   which   they  cannot 
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prevent,  to  show  themselveB  masters 
of  the  question,  and  to  make  It,  If 
possible,  their  own. 

Snch  was  the  aspect  in  wliich  the 
approaching  contest  presented  Itself 
when,  on  the  21at  of  last  month,  Mr. 
ABqoith  introduced  the  bill.  Aa  we 
haye  already  predicted,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister 4Lt  this  early  stage  of  the  struggle 
spoke  with  great  confidence  and  cour- 
age, and  showed  no  signs  of  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment 
to  modify  the  bill,  oe  to  meet  the  Op- 
position in  a  conciliatory  spirit  He 
accepted  the  anomalous  position  in 
whi<^  Parliament  would  be  placed  by 
the  "interregnum*' — ^the  Interval,  that 
is, — ^nobody  knows  how  long  a  one,— 
between  the  abolition  of  the  Veto  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  House.  He 
repeated,  in  short  only  what  he  has 
said  all  along  of  the  check  on  Radical 
legislation  exercised  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  be  declared  to  be  intol- 
erable. His  sorry  attempt  to  show 
that  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejects 
measures  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  are  living  under  single-cham- 
ber government  is  hairdly  worthy  even 
of  the  name  of  sophistry.  It  is  too 
transparent,  and  draws  no  distinction 
between  positive  and  negative  action. 
The  rejection  of  a  measure  which  may 
be  brought  up  again  at  any  time  is  one 
thing;  the  forcible  carriage  of  one 
which  becomes  law  at  once  and  can- 
not be  repealed  for  a  considerable  pe- 
(riod,  if  ever,  is  quite  another.  The 
latter  is  really  single-chamber  garem- 
ment;  the  former  is  only  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  revising  powers  which 
properly  belong  to  a  Second  Chamber. 

But  Mr.  Asquith  gave  himself  away 
completely  when  he  charged  the  House 
of  Lords  with  having  committed  sui- 
cide whjn  they  rejected  the  Budget 
while  introducing  a  bill  at  the  very 
same  moment  which  proves  that  they 
were  quite  right  The  refusal  of  a 
tacking  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  re- 


quires no  other  Justification  than  tlie 
introduction  of  a  bill  hy  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  tacking  illegaL  Bir. 
Balfour  replied  to  him,  as  he  has  often 
replied  to  liim  before,  pointing  out  the 
gaps  in  his  argument  and  the  objec- 
tions which  have  never  yet  been  an- 
swered, and  which,  being  unanswer- 
able, are  quietly  ignored.  Sir  Robert 
Finlay  showed  with  great  acuteness 
how  the  provisions  of  the  Pariiament 
Bill  must  necessarily  work  in  practice, 
and  how,  while  aiming  at  A^aHi^g  the 
power  of  the  Commons,  they  would  at 
the  same  time  entail  great  humiliation 
on  them,  making  them,  in  fact  ''abso- 
lutely ridiculous."  The  House  of  Com- 
mons may  ''suggest"  amendments  tq 
the  bill  in  the  second  or  third  session 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  These  are  not  to  be  inserted  in 
the  bill  unless  the  House  of  Lords  ac- 
cept them;  but  they  would  show  that 
the  Commons  thought  the  bill  in  some 
respects  a  faulty  one.  The  House  of 
Lords,  believing  it  to  be  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple, would  reject  these  amendm^its, 
and  thus  a  bill  would  become  law 
which  both  Houses  had  condemned. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Balfour 
protests  against  the  doctrine  that  both 
political  parties  ought  to  be  equally 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
the  <Second  Chamber  is  to  be  a  revis- 
ing chamber,  it  is  against  bold,  violent, 
or  unconstitutional  changes  that  it  is 
to  exercise  this  function.  These,  of 
course,  will  be  sent  up  by  the  Radical 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  an  equally  strong  Rad- 
ical party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  hoiw 
is  the  work  of  revision  to  be  carried 
out?  We  ourselves,  only  last  Augrust 
as  well  as  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, called  attention  to  this  same  ab- 
surdity. And  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  properly  exposed,  and  put  to  shame 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

But  after  all,  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  Mr.  Balfour*s  speech  is  his 
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emphatic  declaration  against  compro- 
mise. He  would  do  a  great  deal,  lie 
said,  to  h^p  forward  a  peaceable  ac- 
commodation of  this  quarrel.  '*But 
there  are  some  gains  for  which  too 
great  a  price  may  be  paid."  '*Much 
as  I  desire  peace,  anxious  as  I  am  to 
awae  tt  gladly  as  I  would  do  much  in 
the  way  of  compromise,  there  are  some 
issues  so  great  that  no  compromise  is 
poosible.**  And  be  concluded  a  speech 
well  worthy  of  the  great  position 
which  he  occupies  in  these  decisive 
words: — 

If  yoQ  are  going  to  use  the  desire  of 
this  country  to  have  some  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
as  an  instrument  for  getting  something 
they  do  not  desire,  we  on  this  side  will 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  your  plan,  and 
we  should  think  ourselves  disgraced 
for  ever  if  we  gave  it  our  support. 

Mr.  Balfour  fully  recognises  the 
gravity  of  the  existing  situation. 
"Poes  any  man,*'  he  asked,  **who  has 
any  power  of  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  look  forward  with  anything  but 
deep  anxiety,  as  I  do,  to  the  course  of 
the  straggle,  or  debate,  which  has  be- 
gun to-day?*  To  Judge  from  what  he 
said  in  another  part  of  his  speech  he 
is  not  here  referring  so  much  to  the  ul- 
timate result  as  to  what  we  may  have 
to  go  through  before  the  end  is 
reached.  Undoubtedly,  If  the  conflict 
is  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
it  may  become  an  affair  of  campaigns. 
For  this  is  one  of  those  contests  in 
which  the  vanquished  party  is  not 
bound  to  know  anything  about  final- 
ity. Suppose  the  Parliament  Bdll  to  be 
carried  in  its  present  shape,  the  return 
of  the  Unionists  to  power  would  be 
the  signal  for  repealing  it  If  Home 
Ruie  were  ever  carried,  then  even  if 
the  NaticHMiUst  members  retained  their 
seats  in  the  British  Parliament,  they 
would  have  no  particular  reason  for 
supporting  a  Radical  Government,  or 
playing   the   game   of   Socialists   and 


Seculairlsts  whose  principles  they  dis- 
like. Thus  the  turn  of  the  Unionists 
and  Conservatives  is  sure  to  come 
round  again,  and  then  the  fight  would 
be  renewed.  We  may  firmly  believe 
that  <the  constitutional  cause  will  tri- 
umph in  the  end,  and  yet  anticipate 
with  much  anxiety  tAie  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  struggle  which  is  Uk^y 
to  precede  it 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  so  disastrous 
a  period  of  prolonged  strife,  with  all 
its  demoralizing  effects.  Is  what  most 
men  capable  of  estimating  its  mis- 
chief would,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  do  much 
to  prevent  Various  schemes  have 
been  devised  for  satisfying  the  legiti- 
mate demand  for  reform  without  sacri- 
ficing the  House  of  Lords,  now  our  sole 
protectors  against  the  threatened  revo- 
lution. What  the  House  of  Lords  has 
to  do  is  to  draw  up  such  a  scheme  of 
reform  as  shall  satisfy  the  nation  that 
the  Veto  sball«only  be  exercised  with 
due  regard  to  popular  rights.*  This  is 
the  task  now  before  them;  and  though 
difficult,  it  is,  we  hope,  not  impossible. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  repel  an  attack 
which,  if  successful,  would  swamp  all 
those  political  and  social  principles,  all 
•those  immemorial  traditions  and  pre- 
scriptions, to  which  we  owe  mainly 
both  the  character  of  the  British  peo- 
ple and  the  greatness  of  the  British 
Bmpire. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Unionist 
party,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
must  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
Recognizing  that  one  of  those  occa- 
sions has  arisen  when  changes  are  re- 
quired in  the  structure  of  national  in- 
stitutions, let  them  unhesitatingly 
proclaim  their  determination  to  lead 
tlie  party  of  constitutional  reform 
against  those  who,  in  the  name  of  re- 
form, would  destroy  the  Constitution 
Itself,  standing  as  It  does  between 
themselves  and  their  most  cherished 
objects.     There  are  three  great  prln- 
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clples  which  are  now  openly  threat- 
ened— sanctity  of  family  life,  ©ecurity 
of  property,  and  freedom  of  industry. 
A  strong  Second  Chamber  with  the 
right  of  Veto  is  their  only  safeguard, 
imd  the  Unionist  party  must  lose  no 
time  in  showing  how  they  would  con- 
struct it  On  this  point  there  can,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  says,  be  no  compromise. 
The  Lords  must  hurry  on  their  own 
Reform  Bill,  and  hare  it  in  their  hands 
to  show  before  they  throw  out  the 
Parliament  Bill.  Lord  Landsdowne 
has  already  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  such  a  measure  at  an 
early  date;  and  though  we  do  not  much 
believe  tn  any  caae  in  the  creation  of 
500  new  Peers  to  force  the  Bill  through, 
what  would  make  such  an  outrage  still 
more  doubtful  would  be  the  production 
before  the  public  of  a  well-considered 
and  thoroughly  popular  Reform  Bill, 
the  work  of  the  Lords  themselves. 

And  what  we  must  never  forget  Is 
this,  the^  there  are  two  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  no  reform 
will  satisfy;  whose  hostility  to  the 
Second  Chamber  no  changes  could  dis- 
arm. Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  re- 
construction retaining  the  Veto  could 
possibly  be  accepted  by  them,  the  Irish 
party  have  little  interest  in  the  char- 
acter or  construction  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  bill  which  abolished  the 
Veto,  while  deferring  the  question  of 
reform  to  the  Greek  calends,  leaving 
the  Houae  of  Lords  a  log  upon  the 
waters,  would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Na- 
tionalists juat  as  readily  as  any  other 
bill.  The  Radicals  don*<t  want  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  at  all.  It  is  useless 
therefore,  we  fear,  for  the  Unionist 
party  to  attempt  to  conciliate  either  of 
these  two  opponents.  They  must  ap- 
peal rather  to  the  great  body  of  mod- 
erate Liberals  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  not  of  course  without  their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Cabinet,  but  who  are 
powerless,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at 


present,  to  give  effect  in  action  to 
what  they  really  believe  in  their  hearts, 
or  else  are  spellbound  by  old  associa- 
tions and  shibbole1±«.  All  alike  should 
be  brought  to  see  that  they  cannot 
serve  two  masters.  If  they  stand  by 
the  Constitution  they  must  throw  over 
Home  Rule.  If  they  stand  by  Home 
Rule  they  must  tflirow  over  the  Con- 
stitution. Their  conduot  at  the  pres- 
ent crisis  will  be  a  test  of  their  sin- 
cerity. They  have  always  posed  as 
champions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  -BrUdsh  people  have  taken  th^n  at 
their  own  valuation.  We  sliall  con- 
tinue to  brieve  that  there  are  enough 
of  such  men  still  left  within  the 
bounds  of  Great  Britain  to  break  t^e 
wand  o)f  the  enchanter,  and  burst 
through  the  spell  which  Radical  sor- 
ceries have  laid  upon  them.  This  is 
how  such  men  acted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  an<l  it  is  to  these  we  say 
that  the  Unionists  must  address  them- 
selves. It  is  to  their  common-sense, 
political  traditions,  and  constitutional 
loyalty  that  the  House  of  Lords  must 
adjust  whatever  measure  they  may 
frame  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
present  Chambers. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
new  House  is  to  be  larg^y  leavened 
with  an  elective  element  But  there 
are  many  difTerent  ways  by  which  that 
object  might  be  effected.  One  which 
is  regarded  favorably  by  the  Radicals, 
if  the  total  destruction  of  th»  Second 
Chamber  cannot  be  compassed,  is  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  that  in  any 
critical  emergency  they  should  sit 
jointly  with  the  Commons,  thus  giving 
the  decision  arrived  at  the  sanction  of 
an  elective  assembly.  This  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  must  be  ap- 
proached very  warily;  for  a  very  brief 
calculation  is  sufficient  to  show  us 
that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  peers  b^ow  a  certabi  point  would 
make  a    Conservative   majority   in   a 
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House  of  Oommoiw  like  the  present 
one  impoBslble  A  joint  sitting  under 
these  conditions  would  be  a  mockery. 
SboQld  ihe  suggestion  of  a  joint  sitting 
€Ter  come  to  be  seriously  considered, 
Unionists  must  take  care  that  they  are 
not  caught  nai^[)lng.  Say  the  House 
of  Lords  was  reduced  to  200— and  this 
bas  been  proposed,— lurobably  at  least 
one-fourth  of  them  would  be  liberals, 
in  which  case  the  Ministerial  party 
would  stm  have  a  clear  majority. 
This  is  a  contingency  against  which 
the  UnkMiist  reformers  must  be  on 
their  guard.  That  is  all.  There  might 
be  liberty  and  fraternity  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement, but  there  would  be  very 
Uttle  equality. 

The  suggestion  that  Peers  should  be 
elected  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Oommons  Is  scarcely  worth  considera- 
ti<ML  We  should  <»ily  have  the  House 
of  Oonunons  over  again.  What  we 
want  in  the  first  place  in  the  election 
of  a  Second  Chamber  is  to  get  rid,  if 
possIUe,  of  all  sectional,  local,  or  pro- 
vincial interests.  The  Chamber  should 
be  f<Mined  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  pos- 
flibie.  And  m^nbers  cAiould  be  chosen 
by  constituencies  too  large  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  usual  party  machinery 
wbich  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
UMms.  In  a  word,  our  new  senators 
most  not  be  delegates.  That  is  a  Hne 
fvd  jMm.  When  Sir  James  Graham, 
'in  his  stately  cynicism,"  adjured  the 
House  of  Commons  to  rise  out  of 
*tbe  region  of  fdH  privs,**  he  was  un- 
consciously paying  tribute  to  the  qual- 
ities which  we  must  all  desire  to  see 
prerailing  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
great  Senate. 

Lord  Curzon's  pr(^>osal  is  an  Ui^[)er 
Chamber  consisting  of  three  hundred 
members— one  hundred  to  be  choeen 
bf  the  Peers  themselves  from  among 
the  Peers;  fifty  to  be  men  who  had 
bM  high  ofllce  or  "acquired  renown'* 
in  the  service  of  the  State;  fifty  to  be 


nominated  by  the  Crown  on  the  recom- 
mendaticm  of  the  Prime  Minister;  and 
one  hundred  to  be  elected  by  municipal 
bodies,  such  as  County  Councils,  Bor- 
ough Councils,  &c.,  these  to  be  grouped 
together  wfhere;  singly,  they  would  not 
represent  a  sufficiently  large  popula- 
tion. Lord  Curson  would  like  to  see 
a  Peer  i^epresenting  a  county  or  some 
great  centre  of  populaticm.  A  man 
would  be  proud  of  saying  that  he  was 
Peer  for  Yoitehire  or  Peer  for  Lrlver- 
pool.  The  defect  of  this  plan  is  that 
it  lacks  simplicity.  There  are  Union- 
ists who  would  agree  with  Lord  Crewe 
that  a  '*tessellated"  House  would  not 
be  popular.  The  read^  may  remem- 
ber that,  in  1858,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
posed some  such  plan  for  the  election 
of  his  Indian  Council.  But  It  did  not 
meet  with  public  approval,  and  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  Tills  scheme,  however, 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly.  Lord 
Curzon,  who  backs  it,  is  an  authority 
of  great  weight  That  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  should 
be  Peers  chosen  by  the  Peers  them- 
selves is  a  provision  by  which  the  con- 
stitutional claims  of  the  aristocracy 
would  be  recognized,  and  a  principle 
maintained  which  it  might  be  haz- 
ardous to  part  with  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  suggestion 
which  finds  favor  in  important  quar- 
ters is  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  entirely  elective— the  members  to 
be  choeen  by  proportional  representa- 
tion from  large  areas  with  populations 
of,  pei^haps,  a  million  or  more.  It  is 
thought  that  great  Peers  and  distin- 
guished men  generally  would  be  sure 
to  be  chosen.  These  spacious  cimstit- 
uencles  could  not  be  canvassed,  it  is 
said,  from  house  to  house  by  one  man: 
nor  could  obscure  individuals  conduct 
a  Mid-Lothian  campaign  or  the  famous 
Northern  peregrination  of  Mr.  Bright  in 
1858.  It  takes  men  of  great  eminence 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  as- 
serted that  great  Peers  like  the  late 
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Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  DevMi- 
shire,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Landsdowne, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuoh,  Loid  Londonderry,  Ac., 
would  In  sure  of  their  eIectl<Mi;  and 
tliat  men  belonging  to  the  same  sta* 
tkm  in  life  would  be  generally  ctiosen, 
were  the  question  raised  abOTe  the  at- 
mosphere of  pure  party  politics,  and 
freed  from  the  machinations  of  the  lo- 
cal Tadpoles  and  Tapers.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  for  the  success  of  this 
plan  it  iB  essential  that  the  whole 
House  should  be  chosen  by  popular 
election.  Were  a  certain  number  to 
be  elected  by  the  Peers  themselves,  and 
take  their  seats  in  virtue  of  their  hered- 
itary right,  the  Peer  who  presented 
hims^  for  election  to  a  large  con- 
stituency would  be  told  to  "Get  alcmgl" 
— that  his  iHToper  c<mstituents  were  his 
brother-Peers,  and  that  his  place  was 
eisfifwsMBre.  r 

This  particular  plan  has  some  sup- 
port among  the  Unionists  who  count 
much  on  the  hold  which  the  aristoc- 
racy still  possesses  on  the  English  na- 
tion, and  no  doubt  when  a  Peer,  dis- 
sociated from  the  Idea  of  privileged 
class,  sought  their  votes  on  terms  of 
equality  with  themselves,  the  people 
might  experience  the  force  of  those 
social  instincts  which  undoubtedly  still 
survive  among  th^n  more  strongly 
than  perhaps  they  do  at  present  Were 
the  scheme  to  be  ad<H)ted  and  these 
anticipations  to  be  realized,  we  should 
unquestkHiably  have  a  Second  Cham- 
ber of  superlative  excellence,  and  one 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  might  be 
Justified  in  trying  the  experiment.  But 
it  would  certainly  be  a  bold  one.  If 
the  new  system  failed,  we  could  hardly 
go  back  to  the  old  one.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  British  aristocracy  is 
still  popular  with  the  country;  that  its 
great  national  services  still  linger  in 
the  memory  of  the  people;  and  that  its 
gracious  influence  and  generous  sym- 
pathies, its  efficient  and  gratuitous  dis- 


charge of  great  public  duties,  and  tlie 
wise  and  liberal  spirit  which  it  dis- 
plays in  the  administration  of  the  large 
properties  which  still  belong  to  it,  are 
fully  appreciated  by  miliions.  But 
there  is  now  among  us  what-  until 
lately  was  unknown  in  this  country,  an 
organised  oombinatloa  for  counteract- 
ing that  influence,  and  for  representing 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  aris- 
tocracy as  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  people  fbr  many  generations,  trust- 
ing to  their  own  experience  and  the 
tradftions  of  their  fathers,  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  It  Is  diffleult  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  lying  tongues  liave 
undermined  this  ancient  faith.  But 
that  they  have  not  been  viritboat 
their  effect  is  pretty  certain;  and  any 
scheme  for  the  ref<»in  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  depending  on  its  survival, 
however  excellent  in  Itself,  must  be 
very  carefully  considered  before  it  is 
flnally  adopted. 

We  doubt,  moreover,  whether  it 
would  be  quite  so  easy  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  into  these  same  large  areas 
of  the  sectional  influences  and  preju- 
dices which  <^;)erate  in  smaller  ones. 
Gould  any  constituency  be  so  large  but 
that  Tadpole  and  Taper  could  worm 
their  way  into  it?  For  these  gentiemen 
are  to  be  found  in  both  parties  alike. 
Gould  any  county  or  borough  council 
be  found  capable  of  selecting  a  candi- 
date without  any  regard  to  local  in- 
terests or  prejudices?  Ck>uld  the  wid- 
est possible  extent  of  electoral  areas 
do  anything  to  lower  the  influence  of 
the  ITrades  Unions? 

Bfr.  Balfour  says  that  in  no  great 
country  has  a  purely  elective  Upper 
Chamber  been  found  consistent  with 
the  predominance  of  the  Lower.  He  re- 
ferred to  France  and  the  United  States 
in  support  of  this  assertion.  The  Sec- 
ond Chamber  in  Australia  is  mainly  a 
Labor  Chamber,  which  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  we  desire  one  in  England. 
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Tlie  geeat  body  of  the  English  peo- 
ple^ who  aie  but  imperfectly  reinre- 
sented  in  the  present  Parliament,  call 
on  the  Unionist  party  to  save  their 
andait  heritage  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  This  can  never  be  done 
by  a  policy  of  liesitatton  or  vacillation. 
We  mnst  have  no  ^Vaverers"  in  our 
ranks.  As  was  said  of  the  Whig  Min- 
isters  in  1882,  they  ml^t  have  made 
terms  with  a  resolute  foe:  they  tram- 
pled on  a  hesitating  opponent.  The 
present  Oabinet  might  recoil  ftom  com- 
ing to  extremities  with  a  determined 
and  united  Opposition  having  a  much 
larger  body  of  pnbUc  opinion  at  their 


back  than  their  mere  numbers  repre- 
sent At  all  events,  that  is  the  only 
game  to  play.  Its  failure  could  bring 
no  wofse  consequences  than  a  policy 
of  cowafdioe  and  concession  must  in- 
evitably bring  with  it  Let  the  Union- 
ists wait  till  the  Lords  have  matured 
their  own  scheme  of  reform,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  people  to  support  their 
constitutional  authority.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  appeal  would  not  be  in 
vain.  But  if  it  was,  let  the  defend- 
ers of  that  '*Okl  Bng^nd,"  which 
would  then  be  lost  to  us  for  ever,  fall 
with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  MR.  THACKERAY. 


The  centenary  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  a  declara- 
tion of  faith.  Not  that  there  has  been 
any  substantial  heresy,  but  of  late  the 
curious  may  have  noticed  a  persistent 
campaign  of  depreciatioQ  among  the 
minor  critics.  All  Gfub  Street  would 
seem  to  have  formed  a  bearing  trust. 
No  one  would  wish  to  be  hard  on  them. 
After  all,  critics  have  to  live.  To  live 
they  must  write  and  if,  as  we  are  told, 
pec^le  do  not  read  Mr.  Thack^ray^s 
works  they  have  always  been  ready  to 
read  about  them.  One  generation  had 
exhausted  the  language  of  apiMrecla- 
tion.  The  next,  ready  with  sharpened 
quills,  waited  only  for  inspiration. 
Unfortunately,  it  requires  some  liter- 
ary craft  to  make  an  old  story  read- 
able and  inspiration  halted.  Then  some 
glowworm  of  Grub  Stieet  discovered 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  sentimentalist 
and  ink  ran  almost  In  a  spate. 

We  all  know  the  unimrdonable  sin 
in  liteiature  is  sentiment  Ton  may 
be  obscMie,  dull,  even  historical,  and 
be  respected  and  possibly  read,  but 
venture  sentiment  and  you  are  damned, 
unless    indeed,   you    happen    to   be   a 


Scotchman.  It  is  as  if  a  host  were 
nowadays  to  offer  his  guests  sweet 
champagne — and  so  Mr.  Thackeray's 
fame  is  cast  to  the  Jackals.  It  is  a 
little  hard  for  an  author  to  be  resented 
in  one  age  as  a  cynic,  <mly  to  be  re- 
jected in  the  next  as  a  sentimentalist 

We  all  remember  how  Harriet  Mar- 
tlneau  professed  to  'be  unable  to  read 
Vanitv  Fair  "from  the  disgust  it  occa- 
sions." Ev^i  Anthony  Trollope,  a  sin- 
cere admirer,  was  of  opinion  "he  was 
too  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  evil  side  of  things.*'  In 
those  Victorian  days  even  the  elect 
confused  subject  and  treatment.  But 
has  not  the  modem  attack  on  senti- 
ment been  a  trifle  overdone?  Your 
novel  should  deal  with  life  and  every- 
thing ..which  makes  life  tolerable  is 
based  on  sentiment  True  sentiment 
is  the  equity  of  thought  and  sentiment 
need  not  necessarily  be  false.  The 
modems  are  like  the  temperance  fa- 
natics who  see  no  distinction  between 
a  reputed  pbit  and  an  orgy. 

Now  Mr.  Thackeray*s  sentiment  was 
never  false.  Of  all  those  kindly 
touches  giving  that  intimate  cbarm  to 
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the  green  Tolnmes,  tbere  Is  not  one  that 
after  all  the  years  does  not  ring  true. 
But  he  wrote  decently  and  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  what  to  more  unpardon- 
able, with  a  sense  of  his  responsibil- 
ity as  a  power  for  good  or  evil.  The 
odd  thing  Is,  that  when  authors  were  a 
race  apart  and  mostly  of  a  Bohemian 
habit,  the  tone  and  principles  of  their 
output  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
Miss  Pinkerton's  Academy.  Now  Bo- 
hemia has  disappeared.  The  modem 
PaU  MM  Oiuaette  Is  not  edited  from 
Holloway  nor  do  distingutohed  authors 
drink  brandy  and  water  in  cider  cellars. 
So  the  wiiter  has  to  seek  relief  from 
his  blameless  suburb  in  a  riot  of  print 
recalling  the  "daring  essay  in  defence 
of  suicide"  by  Pendennis's  contempo- 
rary at  Oxbridge.  One  has  less  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  ought  to  know 
better. 

Only  the  other  day,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  caid,  in  his  courteous  way, 
Thackeray  was  a  fool.  Mr.  Shaw's 
position  is  of  course  a  difficult  one;  he 
is  a  genius  and  a  genius  in  an  age  of 
stress  and  hustle.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  him  to  rely  for 
recognition  on  some  entertaining,  if 
rather  inhuman,  plays.  Insistent  gen- 
ius demands  more  immediate  attention, 
and  to  insult  one  of  the  greatest  fig- 
ures in  English  litei^ture  certainly 
achieves  it.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had 
not  given  his  reasons.  There  wvre  two 
—one,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  not 
have  liked  Mr.  Bernard  iShaw  (whJch 
seems  hardly  conclusive);  the  othe^, 
that  Mir.  Thackeray  sympathized  with 
his  weak  characters  whereas  Dickens 
did  not.  One  does  not  quite  follow 
why  sympathy  is  not  for  the  weak,  but 
to  cite  Dickens  in  such  case  is  merely 
to  talk  nonsense.  When  one  thinks  of 
Tom  Pinch,  Little  Nell  and  her  grand- 
father, poor  Smike  and  the  meekness 
of  Oliver,  the  falseness  of  the  point  is 
apparent.      Then    Mr.    George    Moore 


does  not  like  Thackeray;  he  says,  the 
public  wefte  bullied  into  admiration  by 
the  Booh  of  Sno^.  When  we  remem- 
ber Thackeray's  famous  definition  of 
tlie  type,  why  the  Book  of  8no^  does 
not  appeal  to  the  author  of  My  Dead 
Life  Is  Intelligible.  Then  he  complains 
about  Becky  Sharp— ^Fancy  writing 
the  htotory  of  Becky  Sharp  and  not 
discussing  whether  she  had  a  temper- 
ament or  not" — ^whereas  the  key  to 
Becky's  character  is  that  she  is  a  cold- 
blooded, good-natured  woman,  sw«yed 
by  no  feeing  except  self-interest 

Bven  tbat  charming  writer  Bir. 
Street  who,  by  the  way,  would  not  be 
nearly  so  charming  if  he  had  not  read 
Mr.  Thackeray,  afPects  to  find  him 
**Parochlal."  It  to  almost  incredible 
that  an  author  of  Mr.  Street's  dtotlnc- 
tion  eAiould  so  vnite  of  the  creator  of 
Barry  Ijyndon  and  Bsmond.  One  re- 
grets to  find  Mr.  Whibley  among  the 
detractors.  Hto  recent  **Opo6cule"  (as 
'^Thunder  and  small  beer"  has  It)  on 
Mr.  Thackeray  contains,  as  one  would 
expect,  some  admirable  criticism,  but 
Is  tainted  with  the  sentimental  heresy. 
TanUi/  Fair,  we  are  told,  to  spoilt  be- 
cause it  has  a  moral.  *'If  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  sentiment  which  ev^  rose 
up  in  hto  heart  ymUty  Fa4r  might  have 
been  as  a-m<Nral  as  The  Way  of  ike 
World,  and  wtiat  a  masterpiece  it 
would  have  been,"  and  almost  as  un- 
readable one  may  add. 

Thm  he  objects  to  the  author  play- 
ing the  part  of  chorus  and  especially 
to  hto  moraltoing — he  to  accused  of 
'^forgetting  the  Impartiality  of  the  ar- 
tist and  taking  sides  against  hto  own 
characters."  But  why  must  an  artist 
be  Impartial?  It  to  a  pure  assumption. 
The  parttolity  of  Thackeray  to  a  con- 
cession to  the  actuality  of  hto  people. 
To  relider  and  author  alike  they  are 
so  aliv^  H  to  Impossible  to  be  Indiffer- 
ent to  their  actions — and  therefore.  In 
logical  s^uence,  to  vrithhold  praise  or 
blame. 
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The  1>68t  critlckim  I  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  works  was,  oddly 
enough,  my  UitrodQctton  to  them. 
Tears  ago,  in  a  certain  house  library 
at  E#ton,  some  boys  were  discussing, 
and  I  need  hardly  say,  adversely,  the 
books  in  it,  and  one  of  them,  pointing 
to  the  green  volumes  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
said,  **Fancy  anybody  buying  stuff  like 
that,**  to  which  anodier  said,  indig- 
nantly, 'They  are  very  good  books." 
^'What  are  they  about,"  he  was  asked. 
** About  people,*'  he  said.  Like  Mr. 
Pickwick's  famous  remark  on  the 
management  of  crowds,  ^'volumes 
could  not  say  moce."  They  are  about 
people— live  peof^e — ^uncannily  alive— it 
is  almost  Impossible  to  brieve  they 
haven't  actual  existence.  I  declare, 
when  I  saw  Ya/nity  Fak'  on  the  stage, 
I  was  alniost  lightened  when  our  old 
friends  came  on.  Tes,  you  may  dis- 
like the  boolcs,  you  may  criticise  their 
philosophy  and  methods,  but  never 
were  bo<4cs  written  whose  characters 
were  so  full  of  red  blood. 

This  explains  the  lack  of  form  which 
we  find  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  books — ^it 
is  the  difference  between  talent  and 
genius.  Talent  may  produce  good  work 
out  of  materials  of  knowledge  and  in- 
tellect, master  of  its  medium  it  keeps 
itself  well  in  hand;  genius  knows  no 
calculation  surrendering  itself  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  unknown  powers, 
has  as  little  control  over  its  works  as 
a  prophet  over  his  inspiration.  This  is 
why  all  the  greatest  geniuses  are  form- 
less— ^Dickens,  Balsac  and  Thackeray. 
This  is  why  the  modems,  academically 
correct,  leave  us  so  cold.  Over-atten- 
tion to  form  is  always  a  sign  of  the 
second-rate  in  literature  and  art. 

What  does  Mr.  Thackeray  himself 
say  about  it:  he  says  somewhere,  "I 
have  no  idea  where  it  all  comes  from. 
I  have  never  seen  the  people  I  describe 
or  heard  the  conversation  I  put  down; 
T  am  often  astonished  myself  to  read 
it  when  I  have  got  it  on  paper.     It 


seems  as  if  an  occult  power  were  mov- 
ing the  pen."  When  asked  once  by  a 
young  lady  4o  allow  Ekhel  to  marry 
Olive  Newcome,  be  said,  '^Characters 
once  created  lead  me  and  I  follow 
where  they  direct;  I  cannot  tell  the 
events  which  await  on  Bthel  and 
Olive."  He  is  such  a  creator,  he  gives 
independent  life. 

There  is  one  thing  one  must  not  lose 
sight  of  in  considering  Mr.  miackeray's 
works— tliat  he  never  wrote  a  novel 
until  he  was  thirty-seven.  It  explains 
their  melancholy.  Few  of  us  keep 
many  Illusions  after  thirty-five,  and 
his  thfaly-five  years  had  not  been  with- 
out tiieir  tragedy.  It  was  a  shock  to 
all  of  us  when  we  read  a  few  years 
ago  that  Mrs.  Thackeray  was  dead, 
but  to  those  to  whom  she  was  so  much 
she  had  been  lost  for  over  fifty  years. 
Yet  he  writes  years  after,  "Though 
my  marriage  was  a  wreck,  I  would  do 
it  over  again,  for  behold,  love  is  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  earthly 
good."  Until  he  wrote  Yai^Uv  Fait- 
outside  the  actual  world  of  letters  he 
was  almost  unknown.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  a  man  who  had  then  done 
such  admirable  work  should  obtain  so 
little  recognition.  When  we  think  that 
at  that  time  he  had  written  the  TeUow 
Flush  Pap^8,  had  given  to  the  world 
the  satire  of  the  Booh  of  Sno9m,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Hoggarty  Diamond, 
the  grim  Catherine  and  the  magnificent 
irony  of  Barry  Lyndon,  to  say  nothing 
of  d^ightful  gems  of  Humor  in  Frcwfr 
and  Oolbum*s  M<iga9kue,  one  can  almost 
understand  his  diffidence  when  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  strongest  novel  in 
English  literature. 

Talking  nt  Brighton  to  Miss  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  Rejected  Addresses^  he 
said  referring  to  Vanity  Fair  which  bad 
not  then  a  name,  *'/  wonder  if  this  icUl 
take,  the  puJbUeherB  accept  it  and  the 
world  read  it.'*  A  name  was  at  last 
found— so  good  a  name  that  as  he  told 
Miss  Perry  when  it  came  to  him  in  the 
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night,  he  got  up  and  ran  three  times 
ronnd  his  bedroom.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  stupid  public.  TamUv  Fair  was 
refused  by  ColbiuinC%  Magtufkw  and  was 
eventually  published  by  Bradbury  and 
Evans  in  the  Yellow  numbers.  It  was 
rather  a  rickety  Infant.  It  very  nearly 
died  from  lack  of  sustenance.  There 
is  tbe  story  told  by  Lady  Ritchie,  how, 
when  walking  from  the  bow-windowed 
house  in  Young  Street  with  one  of  the 
early  numbers,  across  Kensington  Gar- 
dens to  a  family  friend,  she  was 
stopped  by  her  father  and  told  that 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  no  good  taking 
it  Howev^,  It  had  its  appreciators. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  on  a  visit  that  she 
brought  away  the  last  four  numbers 
and  read  them  over  in  bed  and  found 
them  **very  good  indeed."  And  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  from  that  grim  Yoi^shire 
Vicarage,  detected  **<m  ii^eileot  pro- 
founder  and  mere  mUque  th(jm  his  oon- 
tempcrarte$  had  ifet  reoognieed,**  It  was 
an  article  by  Abraham  Hayward  in  the 
Edknboro  Revieic — and  it  is  said,  the 
lighter  humor  of  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball 
and  indeed  the  **0'MulUffatC*  could  have 
saved  a  very  different  book— that  first 
put  Vanity  Fair  on  its  feet 

Mr.  Carlyle  defined  genius  as  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains.  This 
was,  of  course,  only  his  fun,  but  the 
worst  of  a  Scotchman's  fun  is  that  no 
one  suspects  it  and  we  have  been  dom- 
inated by  dullards  ever  since  who  real- 
ized that  the  world  is  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  who  will  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  exact  reverse,  of 
course,  is  true.  Genius  is  intuitive, 
and  a  wonderful  Instance  is  seen  of 
this  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  description  of 
Brussels  at  the  time  of  Waterloo.  If 
we  turn  to  the  entertaining  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  Creevy,  it  reads  like  a  page  out 
of  VatUti/  Fair.  We  find  it  told  how 
the  English  army  is  in  retreat.  On 
the  18th,  his  stepdaughter  runs  into 
his  room  and  tells  him  the  French  are 
in  the  town;  he  goes  out  and  meets  an 


English  M.P.  who  says:  ^'Everything 
looks  as  bad  as  possible,  I  sliall  keep 
the  horses  at  the  door,"  more  lucky 
than  Lady  Bareacres  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  finds  a  soldier  friend  bring- 
ing in  a  wounded  General  who  says 
that  the  battle  is  lost  and  that  he  had 
better  lose  no  time  in  getting  away, 
until  <me  can  almost  sympathise  with 
Jos  Sedley  when  he  cuts  off  his  mous- 
taches. However,  stout  Creevy,  like 
Becky  Sharp,  and  unlike  the  recreant 
Jos,  remains  behind  and  is  reward^ 
by  his  famous  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

To  mention  Waterloo  is  to  recall  that 
immoiital  passage — after  the  kindly  hu- 
mor akin  to  tears  of  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
polishing  the  Major's  accoutrements — 
George  kissing  Amelia— Becky  count- 
ing up  Rawdon's  assets,  not  forgetting 
the  pistols  in  a  roserwood  case  **same 
as  I  shot  Captain  Markham,"  and  cal- 
culating that  she  can  do  with  the  pen- 
sion of  an  officer's  widow— "No  more 
firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the  pur- 
suit rolled  miles  away — ^Darkness  came 
down  on  field  and  city:  and  Amelia 
was  praying  for  George  who  was  lying 
on  his  face  dead,  with  a  bullet  tiurough 
his  heart"  There  is  no  better  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Thackeray's  exquisite  style. 
Its  dignity— its  reticence — ^in  a  few 
words  <the  tragedy  and  circumstance 
of  war — after  all  these  years  about 
people  who  never  lived  difficult  to  read 
unmoved. 

Objection  is  often  taken,  generally 
by  women,  to  the  character  of  Amelia. 
I  hold  that  Amelia  is  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  real  English  woman.  She 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  good 
wife.  It  may  be  said  the  sort  of  good 
wife  that  makes  a  bad  husband.  She 
might  bore  him  it  is  true,  but  after  all, 
the  only  difference  between  marrying? 
a  stupid  woman  and  a  clever  one  is 
this.  If  you  marry  a  stupid  woman  she 
bores  you,  and  if  you  marry  a  clever 
woman  you  bore  her,  and  I  have  never 
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bad  any  doubt  that  Amelia  made  Dob- 
bin eztrem^y  happy.  Of  late  the  mod- 
ern woman  has  made  desperate  efforts 
to  get  away  from  Amelia — ^they  try  to 
he  wicked  and  only  become  vnlgar, 
they  try  to  be  intellectual  and  write 
books  which  make  a  publisher's  reader 
blush,  they  try  to  be  politicians  and  bite 
policemen,  but  If  you  scratch  the  most 
modem  of  women  you  come  eventually 
to  the  Amelia  type.  If  you  don't  like 
it  jour  <mly  resource  is  to  turn  to  the 
Latin  or  the  Gelt  and  whether  you  like 
it  or  not  you  are  wise  to  marry  it. 

Another  test  of  genius  is  its  antisep- 
tic quality.    The  great  book  is  as  fresh 
to-day  as  when  It  was  written.  Becky's 
rise  and  fall  In  Mayfatr  might  and  per- 
haps did  happen  yesterday.    A  remark- 
able Instance  of  this  Is  found  in  the 
Bixik  of  8nob$,  one  of  the  few  books 
which  have  affected  the  character  of  a 
nation.    Nothing  will  ever  prevent  the 
English  being  a  snobbish  people.    Af- 
ter an.  It  Is  part  of  our  political  con- 
stitution, but  since  that  work  we  have 
bad    at    any    rate   the    grace    to    be 
ashamed  of  It    ''What,"  says  Jawkins 
hi  the  No  Surrender  Club,  "did  I  tell 
Peel  last  year?    If  you  touch  the  corn 
laws  you  touch  the  sugar  question— if 
you  touch  the  sugar  you  touch  the  tea. 
I  am  no  monopolist,  I  am  a  Lrlberal 
man,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  I  stand 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  and  if  we 
are  to  have  Free  Trade  give  me  reci- 
procity.'* 

Then  Captain  Spitfire,  R.N.,  who 
**doe8  not  cai«  so  much  tor  home  poli- 
tics but  Is  great  on  foreign  affairs.  I 
think  this  sort  of  man  is  scarcely  found 
anywhere  but  in  clubs.  It  is  for  him 
the  papers  provide  their  foreign  arti- 
cles at  the  expense  of  some  £10,000  a 
year  each.  He  is  the  man  who  really 
is  seriously  uncomfortable  about  the 
designs  of  Russia  and  the  atrocious 
treachery  of  liouis  Philllppe  and  ex- 
pects a  foreign  fleet  in  the  Thames." 
With  hardly  an   alteration   it  is   the 


home  and  foreign  policy  of  a  great 
party  in  the  State  to-day. 

The  mystery  of  Miss  Shum's  hhs- 
band  was  repeated  in  a  pcrtice  court 
last  year  and  one  need  not  look  beyond 
a  recent  cause  o^Jtre  to  be  reminded  of 
the  luck  of  Barry  Lyndon.  From  that 
astounding  book  even  the  superior  Mr. 
Whibley  cannot  withhold  a  grudging 
praise,  but  in  order  to  labor  his  senti- 
mental point  be  misses  for  once  his 
mark.  When  Barry  drops  a  tear  of 
sympathy  over  the  misery  of  his 
mother  we  are  told  "such  a  son  as  he 
showed  himself  would  be  Indifferent 
whether  his  mother  starved  or  not." 
The  truth  Is  your  scoundrel  is  as  often 
as  not  sentimentaL  His  feelings  are 
admirable,  but  unfortunately  he  does 
not  translate  them  Into  action— that 
is  where  morally  he  fails— his  virtues 
are  purely  abstract  Nor  is  he  more 
happy  In  comparing  Barry  Lyndon  ad- 
v^^iely  with  Jonathan  Wild,  a  dull 
mechanical  work,  the  whole  plan  of 
which  is  a  blunder.  Fielding  makes 
the  essential  mistake  of  not  letting 
Wild  tell  his  own  story,  and  so  never 
convinces  the  reader.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  one  except  himself 
should  be  found  a  serious  appraiser  of 
such  a  villain,  but  that  Barry  should 
sincerely  admits  his  own  misdeeds  is 
exactly  what  <me  would  expect  and 
gives  the  plausibility  upon  which  all 
successful  irony  depends. 

Pmdennis,  Lady  Ritchie  somewhere 
says,  Is  the  happiest  of  her  father's 
books.  You  must  go  to  Ottery  St. 
Mary  and  Ehceter  to  understand  how 
the  autlKMr  has  caught  the  gentle  charm 
of  Devonshire,  and  of  all  his  charac- 
ters none  ring  truer  than  the  immortal 
figure  of  Major  Pendennis;  as  the  man 
of  fashion,  the  philosopher  of  Pall 
Mall,  the  defeater  of  the  rascally  Mor- 
gan he  is  alike  admirable.  The  literary 
episodes  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
author's  own  experiences,  in  fact,  Pen- 
dennis may  almost  be  said  to  be  his 
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David  Gopperfl^d.  Its  Green  num- 
bers  were  coming  out  in  friendly  ri- 
valry. He  is  writing  to  Mr.  Brook- 
fleld— **Qet  David  OopperfMd,  by  Jingo, 
it's  beautiful,  it  beats  the  Yellow  Chap 
of  this  m<Mifth  hollow.*' 

Then    were    there   ever    pleasanter 
characters  than  Ohevalier  Strong  and 
delightful  Harry  Foker?    Captain  Cos- 
tigan,  like  all  Thackeray's  Irishmen,  is 
a  perpetiMl  Joy,  and  Altamount  is  such 
a  cheery  ruffian  that  one  is  quite  glad 
the  drain-pipe  didn't  break.    The  mod- 
em carpers  can  never  forgive  Penden- 
nis  for  his  behavior  to  ii^nny  Bolton. 
They  are  like  the  lady  in  the  play 
who  could  not  forgive  her  husband  for 
deceiving  her  fbefore  marriage  by  say- 
ing he  had  never  loved  another  woman 
and  afterwards  finding  out  it  was  true. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  dreadful  shock  to 
find  a  hero  who  is  virtuous  and  Mr. 
Whibley  is  so  properly  annoyed  that 
he  faUs  into  the  v«ry  error  he  alleges 
against   "the   English   Humorists"   of 
Judging  one  generation  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  next     The  Victorian  pub- 
lic was  a  very  curious  one.    The  novel 
was  rather  regarded  as  a  form  of  fairy 
tale  for  those  of  idper  years.    I  believe 
in  order  to  understand  it  thoroughly 
one  should  study  with  care  that  re- 
markable book  by  Mr.  Gosse,  Father 
and  fifon.    It  was  expected  of  a  novel- 
ist to  improve.    Anthony  Trollope  says 
it  is  the  business  of  a  novelist  to  in- 
struct in  morals  and  amuse,  and  Lady 
Ritchie  says  that  her  father  always 
considered    himself   rather   as    a    lay 
preacher.    Indeed,  he  was  severely  at- 
tacked by  the  British  Matrons  of  both 
sexes  as  it  was. 

When  we  read  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view about  Jane  Byre  that  "no  Chris- 
tian grace  is  perceptible  upon  her,'' 
that  "the  book  is  permanently  an  anti- 
Christian  composition,  there  is  through- 
out it  a  murmuring  against  the  com- 
forts of  the  rich  and  the  privations  of 
the  poor,  which,  as  far  as  each  individ- 


ual is  concerned  is  against  God's  ap- 
pointment," and  the  inference  that  "if 
it  was  vnritten  by  a  woman  it  must 
have  been  written  by  one  who,  for 
some  sufficient  reason*  has  f(^eited 
the  society  of  her  own  sex,"  one  appre- 
ciates in  some  small  degree  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  novelists  of  those  days 
had  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  always  his  own  se- 
verest critic,  writes  once  that  he  won- 
ders whether  he  will  ever  write  the 
really  c<miplete  good  book  which  he 
ought  to.  That  wonder  should  have 
been  set  at  rest  for  ever  when  he  pro- 
duced Eenwnd,  the  beet  historical  novel 
ever  written.  It  gained  undoubtedly 
in  form  by  not  being  produced  in  num- 
bers. His  own  view  was  it  was  much 
too  grave  and  sad.  He  complains  it 
took  "Aa  much  trouble  as  Macaulay's 
history  and  he  has  the  vast  advantage 
of  remembering  everything  he  reads, 
while  everything  but  impressions  slip 
out  of  my  head."  But  if  it  was  hard 
writing,  it  certainly  made  easy  read- 
ing, and  when  he  created  Beatrix  even 
Mr.  Street  must  admit  Thackeray 
thought  imperially  of  women. 

The  Newocmee  was  described  by  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  the  test  book  of  Thackeray's 
works.  Everyone  should  read  it  first 
— if  you  don't  like  it,  salvation  is  not 
for  y<m.  In  none  of  his  books  do  we 
find  more  delightful  people— €llve  him- 
self, the  genial  Fred  Bayham,  James 
Binnie  and  the  Painters.  Of  all  his 
heroines  Ethel  Newcome  is  the  most 
charming,  and  no  author  ever  drew  a 
truer  lady  than  Lady  Anne  Newcome. 
The  odious  Barnes  is  found  in  every 
club.  Coionel  Newcome  Is  often  voted 
too  unworldly,  but  If  you  read  Lord 
Roberts'  Indian  reminiscences,  you 
realize  what  a  very  accurate  picture 
he  is  of  an  Indian  colonel  befoie  the 
Mutiny. 

It  was  after  The  Newoomes  that  Mr, 
Tliackeray   was   invited   to   start   the 
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CcmMn  Maga:fhie,  at  what  be  called  a 
princely  stipend,  by  Mr.  George  Smitli, 
tbe  famous  publisher.  PMHp  was  not 
ready,  bnt  Mr.  TroUope  got  up  at  Ave 
with  his  raU-rug  round  his  knees  and 
turned  out  FronHeif  Parsonage.  Of  the 
Cfamhitl  MagaziiM  it  may  be  confidently 
said  that  no  magazine  has  ever  at- 
tained such  a  continuous  success,  which 
in  no  small  measure  is  due  to  the  ad- 
mirable lines  on  which  it  was  started 
by  its  first  editor.  mUp  is  the  book 
which  I  8lx>u1d  recommend  last  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  study  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  To  me  a  de- 
lightfal  book  from  coyer  to  cover,  I 
can  see  ttiat  to  some  it  might  seem 
lacking  in  movement  It  has,  at  any 
rate,  one  indisputable  claim  to  our 
gratitude — tliat  it  discovered  Mr.  Fred 
Walker,  who  drew  some  of  his  most 
charmingr  sketcties  in  Its  iHustration. 

The  TirgMans  is  said  by  those  out  of 
sympathy  with  our  author  to  be  too 
long,  and  the  return  of  Oeorge  in  the 
second  volume  to  be  rather  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  bnt  nothing  was  ever  more 
entertaining  than  the  reception  of 
Harry  Warrington  at  Castlewood,  or 
more  interesting  than  the  sketch  of 
the  Braddock  Expedition  in  Yifginia, 
which  recalls  many  an  incident  in  a 
recwit  unhappy  war. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Tlmckeray  was 
many-sided;  ids  drawings  would  have 
made  a  substantial  reputation  and  his 
verses  were  better  than  many  people's 
poetry,  but  of  aU  its  phases  the  most 
gracious  was  his  genius  for  friendship. 
No  man  ever  had  better  friends,  no 
man  ever  ai^reciated  his  friends  more 
—Tennyson,  Oarlyie,  Edmund  Fitzger- 
ald, The  Bullers.  The  Misses  Berry, 
socially  omniscient,  tiiought  no  party 
a  real  success  without  Mm,  the  Brook- 
fields,  bis  friendship  with  whom  stands 
on  record  in  the  most  delightful  letters 
in  BngHsh,  Macauiay  (do  not  we  all 
remember  when  he  was  asked  with  the 
great  man  in  Paris  to  meet  an  Amer- 
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lean  lady  who,  with  the  curiosity  of 
her  sex  and  nation  was  dying  to  meet 
them  both,  how  Thackeray  proposed  to 
change  places  with  Macauiay,  each  to 
personate  the  other,  to  find,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  historian  did  not  ap- 
prove of  practical  Jokes?).  They  all 
loved  him  and  he  loved  them,  even 
grim  Carlyle  could  find  nothing  worse 
to  say  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  half- 
monstrous  Oomish  giant,  but  tliat  was 
after  he  had  reviewed  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  Oarlyie  wrote  of  him  af- 
ter his  death  to  Emerson,  **A  big  fel- 
low soul  and  body,  a  bdg  weeping  hun- 
gry man,  not  a  strong  one;  he  ^d 
many  fine  qualities,  no  guile  or  malice 
against  any  one,  a  big  mass  of  a  soul, 
but  not  strong  in  proportion,  a  beauti- 
ful vein  of  genius  lay  struggling  about 
him."  His  generosity  was  astounding. 
Never  too  well  stocked,  his  purse  was 
open  to  all.  He  lent  Magin.  "Father 
Front,"  £500  at  a  time  when  he  could 
very  ill-afford  it  Troilope  describes 
how  he  met  Thackeray  at  a  time  when 
a  friend  of  his  was  in  great  stress  for 
the  want  of  £2000  and  told  thackeray. 
"EK)  you  mean  to  say  I  am  to  find 
£2000,"  said  Thackeray  angrily,  and 
then  as  Troilope  says,  as  if  half- 
ashamed  of  his  meanness  said,  "I  will 
go  halves  if  any  one  will  do  the  rest,*' 
which  indeed,  he  did.  We  all  know 
tbe  story  of  his  filling  up  the  pill  box 
with  sovereigns  for  an  old  family 
friend  "to  be  taken  when  wanted." 
What  a  weailth  of  kindness  too  in  his 
description  of  Gore  House  after  the 
downfall  of  Lady  Blesalngton.  "I 
have  Just  come  away  from  a  dismal 
sight— Gore  House  full  of  snobs  look- 
ing at  the  furniture.  Foul  Jews,  odi- 
ous, bombazine  women,  driving  up  in 
mysterious  fiys  which  they  had  hired, 
the  wretches,  so  that  they  could  come 
in  state  to  a  fashionable  lounge,  brutes 
keeping  their  liats  on  in  the  beautiful 
old  drawing-room — I  longed  to  knock 
them  off  and  say,  *Sir,  be  civil  in  a 
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lady's  room/"  We  recollect  how  the 
butler  wrote  to  Lady  Blesoington  and 
said  that  he  noticed  Mr.  Thackeray  at 
the  sale  with  tears  In  his  eyes  and 
that  he  seemed  the  only  one  really  af- 
fected by  her  departure. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's life  he  seemed  at  last  to  have 
come  into  his  own.  Fame  and  for- 
tune were  hda  and  his  genius  remained 
unabated.  Almost  a  fresh  spirit  is 
noticed  in  the  fragment  of  Denis  Du- 
vaL  The  genial  wdsdom  of  the  Round- 
about  Papers  makes  them  the  most 
charming  essays  in  English  literature; 
and  we  know  he  was  looking  forward 
in  the  well-earned  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  what  would  have  been  a 
work  of  lore,  the  history  of  Queen 
Anne--«nd  then  the  great  master  of 
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irony  was  sacrificed  by  ironic  fate  bb/A 
on  Cauistmas  EWe»  1863,  England  was 
the  poorer  by  his  loss. 

Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  fear  of  death. 
He  liad  faced  it  before  as  he  faced 
^everything — sorrow,  Joy,  failure,  suc- 
cess—like a  brave  gentleman.  He 
writes  to  Mrs.  Proctor — *'Those  we 
love  can  but  walk  down  the  pier  with 
us — ^the  voyage  we  must  make  alone. 
Except  for  the  young  or  very  happy  I 
cannot  say  I  am  sorry  for  any  one  who 
dies." 

The  weU-known  lines: 

Then  steal  away  give  little  warning. 
Say    not    good    night    but    in    some 
brighter  clime 

Bid  me  good  morning, 

might  almost  have  been  written  by  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 

H.  O.  Bkvn. 
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By  M.  S.  Fbahois  (Mr9.  FrancU  Blundell), 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Sam  Strange  was  enjoying  an  hour 
of  leisure  at  **The  Cup  o'  Genuine,*' 
having  fiudshed  his  mid-day  meal.  He 
was  smoking  a  pipe  in  a  corner  of  the 
cart-shed,  with  a  luxurious  sense  of 
the  parental  disapproval  which  would 
have  followed  that  form  of  recreation 
had  he  found  himself  at  home,  when  a 
woman's  light  footstep  crossed  the 
yard,  and  the  wddow  West  stood  be- 
fore him,  clad  in  a  crackling  buff  print 
while  her  hair,  loosely  fastened,  stood 
out  like  a  fiery  nimbus  round  her 
flushed  face. 

"Can  you  step  up  the  lane  with  me?" 
she  asked  in  a  muffled  vodce.  "I've  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  'nil 
be  like  to  call  Jist  for  a  bit,"  rejoined 
he;  "I  could  soon  run  back  if  I  did 
hear  any  one  shout.'* 

Turning  on  her  heel,  Martha  led  the 
way  out  of  the  yard,  followed  by  Sam, 


who  was  careful  to  keep  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  and  dodge  the  windows 
whence  the  landlady  might  be  lik^y  to 
lo<^  forth.  He  could  hardly  keep  pace 
with  the  woman,  who  walked  so 
swiftly  that  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  a  sufflciently  retired  angle  of 
the  shady  lane  towards  which  she  bent 
her  steps  the  masses  of  her  recently 
washed  hair,  which  had  been  but  has- 
tily and  insecurely  pinned  in  place,  had 
unec^led  themselves  and  fell  about  h^ 
shoulders. 

Sam  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration 
which  was  as  incense  to  h«r  sore 
spirit 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful 
in  my  life!  I  never  thought  a  woman 
could  have  such  a  lot  of  hair.  And 
the  color  of  it!" 

Martha's  face  twitched.  As  she 
gathered  together  the  thick  locks,  coil- 
ing them  into  a  rope  which  filled  her 
gn^sp,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  lad 
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wtth  a  curious  ^zpreflsion  which  was 
half  triumph  and  half-— it  would  liaye 
taken  a  more  acute  obserrer  than  Sam 
to  dlrine  the  meaning  of  that  look,  but 
it  had  in  dt  something  of  the  glare  of 
the  wild  beast  abont  to  spring. 

"And  what  abont  your  sist^s  hair?" 
she  asked  slowly.  "There's  men  that 
think  hers  the  most  beantifnl  they've 
ever  seen." 

rramsiner'  ejaculated  Sam,  with 
brotherly  contempt  'There  isn't  any 
men  that  notices  Tamsine,  though  she 
is  a  good'lookin*  maid  in  her  way — in 
a  ordinary  style,"  he  added  Judicially. 
*'She  don't  seem  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  a  man.  I  d'  'low  'tis  that  what 
puts  'em  off." 

"Ha,"  said  Martha,  with  a  short 
laugh,  "she  can  find  plenty  to  say  to 
the  man  that  takes  h^  fancy.  When 
she  finds  herself  alone  with  a  man, 
late  in  the  evening  or  early  In  the 
morning,  and  there  are  no  folks  about, 
*  then  she  can  manage  to  talk  to  him." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  ejaculated 
8am. 

"Well,  you  were  surprised  at  me 
comtaig  back  so  early  this  morning, 
and  seeming  so  much  upeet,  weren't 
you?"  returned  she.  "Do  you  know 
why?  Because  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn 
to  find  your  sister  was  so  badly  be- 
haved. Tes,  I  may  as  w^  say  so 
stndght  out — ^I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
tell  you  this  morning  with  my  aunt 
standing  by,  but  I've  been  thinking 
things  over,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind 
as  you  ought  to  know.  Tour  sister 
went  out  of  the  house  at  daybreak  this 
morning  to  meet  Davidge,  the  sailor 
man.  Yes,  she  let  that  common  fellow, 
who's  no  better  nor  a  tramp,  kiss  her, 
and  put  flov^ers  in  her  hair." 

"Mrs.  West!"  gasped  Sam,  flushing 
angrily,  "there  must  be  some  mistake 
-4t  couldn't  ha'  been  my  sister!" 

"It  was,  though.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  follow  her,  and  I  saw  the  pahr 
of  tbem  sitting  side  by  side  and  carry- 


ing on  like  sweethearts.  And  'tis  not 
the  first  time  neither,  mind  you.  She's 
be^i  meeting  him  regularly." 

"Well,  111  Jist  give  it  to  Tamslne," 
cried  Sam  wrathfully.  "I  should  think 
she'd  be  ashamed  to  show  her  face  af- 
ter you  catching  her." 

''She  doesn't  know  yet,"  returned 
Martha.  "I  hid  myself  because  I 
wanted  to  make  sure.  As  you  may 
think,  I  couldn't  bide  in  the  house 
where  there  were  such  goings-on,  so 
I  came  straight  away  home  from  the 
downs.  She  doesn't  know  I've  found 
her  out  unless  Davidge  has  told  her.  I 
taxed  him  with  it  at  dinner-time,  and 
he  ixM  me  plain  that  he  and  Tam- 
slne Strange  were  in  love  with  each 
othevt  and  that  he  was  godng  to  marry 
her." 


t«i 


My  sister  throw  herself  away  on  a 
good-fkNT-nothing  chap  like  that!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man.  "I'll  not  hear 
o'  eich  a  thing.  I'll  step  up  to  the 
farm,  and  have  (t  out  with  her  at 
once." 

**Take  my  advice  and  go  straight 
home  and  fetch  your  father  and  your 
mother,"  cried  Martha  vehemently; 
"she'd  never  listen  to  you.  Get  the 
folks  down  yonder  to  give  ye  a  day 
off — ^you  have  a  Uke,  haven't  you? 
Well,  make  off  home  as  fast  as  you  can 
and  talk  to  your  parents  about  it  Tis 
time  the  thing  should  be  put  a  stop  to^ 
I  can  tell  you." 

"I  wlU,  I  wiU,"  cried  Sam.  "Oh, 
Mrs.  West,  I  do  feel  upaet  at  your 
bein*  obliged  to  have  sich  a  poor  opin- 
ion o'  my  sister;  I  do  assure  you  it  do 
come  quite  as  a  surprise  to  me.  Our- 
Tamsine  have  always  held  her  head  so 
high— or  seemed  to,  the  artful  hussy! 
Father  and  mother,  there,  they'll  not 
believe  their  ears  when  I  do  tell  'em. 
Our  family  have  always  kept  them- 
selves so  respectable,  an'  though  we 
mid  have  come  down  in  the  world 
along  o'  Strange's  beln'  left  away  fro' 
grandfather,   we've   none   of   us   ever 
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forgot  we  do  come  fro*  a  good  Btock, 
and  was  never  ashamed  o'  showin'  our 
faces." 

"I  dare  say— I  dare  say,"  responded 
Martha  imipatiently.  '*I  tell  yon  what 
—couldn't  you  borrow  a  trap  and  fetch 
your  father  or  your  mother  straight 
back  with  you?  Ha,  ha!  Miss  Tarn- 
sine  *ull  be  a  bit  astonished  when  you 
come  driving  up  to  put  a  spoke  in  her 
whe^!  She'll  not  look  for  that  to  hap- 
pen so  quick." 

"How  clever  you  be!  You  do  think 
of  every  thing!  Yes,  that's  the  very 
thing  I'll  do.  Mrs.  West,  I  declare  you 
be  the  good  angel  o'  my  family.  If 
I  was  to  have  you  always  by  my  side 
I  d'  'low  you'd  be  the  makln'  o'  me." 
Martha's  thoughts  were  busy  in  pic- 
turing the  scene  which  would  follow 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  her 
plan,  and  she  scarcely  heeded  what  the 
lad  was  saying,  but  forced  herself  to 
smile  upon  him  nevertheless. 

**And  you  will  be  by  my  side  for 
good  one  of  these  days,  won't  you?" 
pursued  the  youth,  wagging  his  head 
with  a  fatuous  expression.  **There,  I  d' 
'low  I  can  give  my  mother  one  bit  o' 
good  news  even  if  I  have  to  tell  her 
what  she  won't  like  to  hear  about  Tam- 
sine.  You  wouldn't  have  no  objections 
to 'my  telling  mother  as  you  an'  roe  be 
walking  out?"  he  insisted  anxiously. 

Martha  gazed  at  him  with  faintly 
scornful  amusement.  The  flush  had 
faded  from  his  well-featured  face, 
which  had  indeed  become  pale  beneath 
his  sunburn;  the  dark  eyes,  so  like  his 
nK>ther'8,  were  n  light  with  eagerness. 
'Twas  a  goodly  youth  enough,  well- 
grown  and  sturdy  for  his  years,  even 
though  these  might  fall  short  by  half- 
a-dozen  of  her  own.  The  disparity  be- 
tween them  was  not  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  mockery  of  the  neighbors; 
his  admiration  was  soothing  at  the  pres- 
ent Juncture  of  affairs,  and  he  might, 
moreover,  make  himself  useful  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways.     I>et  him  buoy  himself 


up  with  what  hopes  he  liked — ^this  was 
not  the  moment  to  say  him  nay! 

She  smiled  upon  him  again  and 
dropped  her  dark  lashes  momentarily 
over  her  glowing  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  David  liad  gone  strai^t 
back  to  tlie  farm,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  tlie  shepherd  and 
Jimmy  Pike  to  say  a  word  to  Tamsine. 
After  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Martha,  he  felt  he  conid  not  rest 
a  moment  until  thehr  position  was 
made  clear  to  the  whole  world. 

Tamsine  was  just  in  tlie  act  of  car- 
rying away  the  dinner  ttiings  when 
David  appeared  in  the  do<Nrway. 

*'Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment.  Miss 
Strange?" 

Her  heart  leaped;  somettiing  in  the 
expression  of  the  dark  face,  in  tlie 
tense  attitude  of  tlie  flgrore  standinsr 
out  so  vividly  against  its  sunlit  l>ack- 
ground,  startled  her.  She  set  down 
her  tray  hurriedly. 

"You  can  take  away,  Mrs.  Oomiek," 
she  said,  *' while  I  speak  to  Davidge; 
you  can  be  getting  on  with  the  wash- 
ing up,  too." 

While  her  factotum  was  still  starini^ 
at  her,  she  went  out  shutting  the  door 
after  h«*. 

Having  followed  Da\id  to  the  cart- 
shed,  where  their  conferences  fre- 
quently took  place,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  their  proceedings  bein^ 
watched  from  the  house,  she  asked 
brpathleesly:— 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Mrs.  West  followed  you  this  morn- 
tog,"  said  he,  ciuning  to  the  p<^t  at 
once.  *'Sbe  did  track  us  to  the  chalk- 
pit and  was  a-lookin'  down  on  us  the 
wh<rie  time  we  were  there." 

"Oh,  David — did  she  hear  what  we 
saidr 

"Only  a  word  here  and  there,"  re- 
joined he;  "nothing  what  could  make 
her  guess  who  I  be." 

He  paused;  despite  the  vehement 
wrath  and  disgrust  with  which  he  now 
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regarded  Mmrtba,  he  could  not  bring 
falmaelf  to  betray  het  by  so  much  as  a 
word.  His  own  face  stIU  burnt  at  the 
memory  of  her  self-abasement 

*N&h,  David,  how. horrid  of  tier  to 
come  epyin'  aftier  ns!  I  don*t  wonder 
she  didn't  have  the  face  to  come  back 
here.  Bnt  I  suppose  she'll  go  tattlin' 
aboQt  it  to  everybody  now." 

•'*I  do  low  she  wtU — talk,"  agreed 
he.  **She*8  the  siNrt  what's  fond  of 
mlscbfef.  Tamslne,  'tis  best  to  own  up 
to  every  one  now.  Let  yon  an'  me  be 
the  fliBt  to  talk  abont  it  Just  you  say 
straight  out  to  Mrs.  Oomick,  When  you 
go  back  to  the  house  now,  as  I've 
axed  ye,  an'  III  do  the  same  to  the 
shepherd  when  he  do  come  from  his 
dinner." 

''Before  I  do  tetl  my  father  and 
mother?"  faltered  Tamsine,  turning 
pale.  **I  think  I  did  ought  to  ask  their 
consent  first" 

David's  white  teeth  flashed  out  in  a 
sodden  smile. 

"I  d'  'low  'tis  a  bit  late  hi  the  day 
to  talk  about  axin'  consent"  he  said. 
'If  they  was  to  say  No,  wlmt  would 
ye  do,  maidie?" 

•*Oh,  David,  wliat  could  I  do? — why 
do  you  say  such  tilings?" 

•TThere,  I  didn't  mean  to  tease  ye — 
don't  cry,  Tamsine,  love.  But  ye  see 
'tis  best  for  you  an'  me  to  take  the 
wind  out  o'  widow  West's  sails  by 
bein'  tiie  first  to  tell  the  secret  Here's 
shepherd  comiu'  now— <*ome  out  bold 
an'  let's  face  him." 

They  walked  out  together,  Tamsine's 
courage  failing  her  as  they  approached 
the  shepherd,  past  whom  she  darted 
with  a  crimsoning  face  while  David 
paused,  calmly  awaiting  his  advent. 

-Well,  Red  Beard,"  he  remarked, 
when  Comick  came  up,  "I've  a  bit  o' 
noes  for  ye — Black  Beard's  won!" 

"Lard,  ttmf s  no  noos,"  rejoined  the 
shepherd  with  apparent  calm.  "I  did 
never  ha'  no  chance  fro'  the  begin- 
lUng." 


He  turned,  looking  after  the  vanish- 
ing figure  of  Tamsine;  when  the  door 
closed  b^ilnd  her  he  wheeled  back 
again,  his  face  gradually  becoming  of 
a  deeper  and  deeper  red,  as  a  full 
sense  of  his  Injuries  penetrated  to  his 
inner  consciousness. 

"Well,  there's  one  t^ing  I  will  say,** 
he  cried,  gradually  uplifting  his  voice 
to  a  bellow.  "I  don't  believe  you've  a- 
played  the  game  fiiir.  You've  a-stole 
marches  on  me— over  an'  over  again, 
you  have.  Ye've  a-been  playin'  your 
tricks  an'  your  games  when  I  wasn't 
lookin'.  Ton  couldn't  so  much  as  feed 
the  harse  wi'out  'tidn'  her  out  to  sta- 
ble. There,  every  time  I  did  turn  my 
back  I  did  use  to  think  to  myself,  'Now 
he^U  be  a-takin'  advantage  of  I.' " 

"Now  look-see,  mate,"  rejoined  Da- 
vid seriously.  "I  mid  ha'  done  all 
they  things,  an'  why  not?  All's  fair 
in  love  and  war.  But  I  tell  ye  this — 
'twas  meant  as  her  an'  me  should  come 
together — 'twas  to  be.  We  knowed 
we  was  made  for  each  other  the  very 
first  day  we  did  meet— Well,  I'm  goin' 
indoor." 

He  went  into  the  house,  leaving  the 
shepherd  staring. 

David  found  the  women  still  engaged 
•in  clearing  the  table,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Mrs.  Comick  had  not  greatly 
exerted  herself  during  Tamsine's  ab- 
sence, having  been  impelled  to  migrate 
upstairs  and  install  herself  at  a  bed- 
room window  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  <Mr  hear  something  of  what 
was  going  forward,  ft)r  David's  un- 
usually agitated  manner  had  aroused 
her  curiosity.  Tamsine  had  called  her 
down  somewhat  sharply  and  taken  her 
to  task  for  not  obeying  her  behests; 
and  tiie  matron  was  in  the  act  of 
slowly  removing  the  loaf  and  cheese 
when  the  young  man  entered. 

"Here,"  he  cried  gaily,  "let  me  have 
a  mouthful  or  two  before  you  do  carry 
everything  off.  I  haven't  had  any  din- 
ner," he  explained  to  Tamsine,  adding 
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'Well/*  remafked  Mrs.  Oornlck  re* 
Inctantly  depocritlng  bread-txMird  and 
bntter-die^,  ''that's  a  liberty  wbat  my 
son  had  never  a-thonght  o'  taldn', 
though  he  mid*  ha'  worked  years  an* 
years  on  this  plaoe.  I  declare — ^to 
walk  in  an'  set  down  an'  give  yonr 
ard^s  same  as  if  'twas  a  public 
bar!" 

She  slapped  down  a  knife  upon  the 
table,  and  was  turning  away  indig- 
nantly, when  Dayid  stayed  her  prog- 
ress with  a  laugh. 

**I  d'  'low  Mrs.  Ck>mick  don't  know 
bow  things  do  stand  between  us»"  he 
said  to  Tamsine;  then  addressing  him- 
self to  the  other,  **MiBS  Strange  and 
me  are  goin'  to  get  married." 

**Wmr  excladmed  Mrs.  Comick,  in- 
dignation and  surprise  choking  further 
utterance. 

After  an  interral  of  sil^ice  during 
which  she  stared  from  one  to  th^  other 
with  goggling  eyes,  she  flung  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  bursting 
into  noisy  sobbing,  fled  from  the 
room. 

Tamsine  impatiently  shut  the  door 
communicating  with  the  back  kitchen 
and  returned  to  the  table,  frowning  a 
Uttie. 

•*I  wish  ye  hadn't  a-t(dd  her  yet" 
she  exclaimed  almost  petulantly;  **she'd 
ha'  heard  it  soon  enough  from  shep- 
.  herd." 

"  'Tls  best  for  folks  to  know  about 
it  straight  fro'  ourselves,"  returned  he; 
**but  I  tell  'ee  what,  Tamsine,  since 
you're  anxious  about  your  father  an* 
mother  gettin'  the  news  soon,  why 
shouldn't  we  drive  over  an'  tell  'em 
tills  afternoon?  *Ti8  a  lovely  day,  an' 
I'll  soon  pop  down  to  Ghudbury  an' 
change  my  clothes  an'  then  come  back 
an'  hitch  the  horse.  You  an'  me  'ud 
Just  about  enjoy  the  drive  together— 
us  two." 

Tamsine  was  a  little  taken  aback  at 


the  suddenness  of  the  proposal,  but 
presently  agreed,  and  David,  abandoii- 
ing  his  scarcely  tasted  meal,  sprang 
eagerly  up  and  went  out  of  the  house 
whistling  blithely. 

OHAPTBR  XX. 

Miartha  was  in  the  room  which  she 
shared  with  her  aunt,  having,  some- 
what late  in  the  day,  bethought  her  ot 
her  relative's  needs,  when  David's 
well-known  footHall  drew  her  to  the 
window. 

Peering  cautiously  forth  from  be- 
hind the  checked  curtain,  she  took  note 
of  the  elation  in  his  fftce,  of  i|  certain 
quality  of  alert  eagerness  in  his  aspect 
which  was  new.  She  observed  fur^ 
thermore  that  he  entered  the  house 
without  glancing  either  to  right  or  to 
left  but  from  the  briglitness  of  his 
look  she  divined  that  this  was  not  be- 
cause of  his  determination  to  avoid 
hers^f,  but  because  of  his  absorption 
in  Ills  own  happy  thoughts. 

Now  the  light,  bounding  step 
sounded  on  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
now  she  could  hear  him  moving  hast- 
ily about  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Presently  he  emerged  again,  running 
quickly  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house. 

'*Is  that  Davidge?"  inquired  Miss 
Stricklfind,  who,  on  finding  her  niece's 
back  turned,  had  made  haste  to  dis- 
pose of  some  portion  of  the  meal  which 
she  had  previously  declared  herself  too 
ill  to  touch.  **What  brings  him  here  at 
this  hour?" 

'*He'e  come  back  to  change  his 
clothes,"  answered  Martha,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  without  turning 
round.  ''Very  smart  he's  made  him- 
self— he's  coming  back,"  she  added  in 
an  altered  voice. 

David  had,  indeed,  retraced  his 
steps,  and  was  approaching  the  house 
with  a  face  that  was  momentarily 
clouded.  He  entered  the  kitchen,  ai>- 
peared  to  pause  there  a  moment  and 
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pffMWodj    went 
tarter  ft  ran.  mb 


oat  agaJ«»   fcirtlini 

9Ate  BWQBg^  to 


**CQme  back  to  fetch  CKHiiething,  I  d' 
now,**  nana.  Aunt  Jane.  "What  be 
standln*  gawkln'  out  for  so  long,  Mar- 
thar 

**I  eappoee  I  may  look  oat  of  the 
window  DOW  an'  then  without  being 
abosed  for  It"  retorted  Martha,  whisk- 
ing Toond;  then,  after  pausing  to  glare 
at  the  startled  elder  woman,  she  w^it 
out  of  the  room. 

Downstairs  In  the  kitchen  was  a 
pencilled  note  addrescfed  to  her  annt; 
Martha  seized  it,  and  without  waiting 
to  deliver  it  to  its  proper  owner  tore  it 
open. 

After  a  brief  interval  she  appeared 
In  the  doorway  of  her  annf  s  room. 

"Davidge  isn't  coming  back,"  she 
announced  in  an  anemotk>nal  tone. 

The  elder  woman  began  to  cry. 
**Not  comln'  back!  Dear,  to  be  sure, 
ns  do  never  have  a  chance,  Martha. 
No  sooner  do  ns  begin  to  think  we  mid 
hold  np  our  heads  an'  count  on  eamln' 
enough  to  keep  body  an'  soul  together 
nor  somethin'  happens  to  pervent  it 
An'  so  sudden-like!  But  I  knowed  that 
chap  '  never  meant  to  bide— from  the 
first  I  knowed  it  What  excuse  does 
he  make  for  hlsself  ?" 

*'He  doesn't  make  any  excuse — he 
just  says   he's  going  away  and  he'll* 
send  for  his  things  this  evening." 

"Well,  we'm  bound  to  be  unlucky, 
seemingly,"  groaned  Miss  Strickland. 
"Tis  to  be  'oped  he'll  pay  us  what  he 
do  owe  us." 

"Oh,  he'll  pay  right  enough,"  re- 
joined Martha,  suddenly  rousing  her- 
self. "He  has  paid,  in  fact— there's 
some  money  in  the  envelope." 

She  tossed  a  folded  packet  on  the 
bed,  and  the  old  woman,  still  lament- 
ing, began  to  count  the  coins  it  con- 
tained. 

"'Ees,  he  has  paid  up— and  a  bit 
over,"  she  remarked.    "Tryin'  to  make 


amends  for  the  trouble  he's  given  us, 
I  suppose." 

"For  goodness'  sake  let's  throw  him 
back  the  bit  ov^,"  cried  Martha; 
'*throw  it  in  his  face!  I  don't  know 
bow  he  dares  offer  us  such  an  insult 
111  pack  his  things  myself  and  set  'em 
down  by  the  gate  so  that  he  mid  never 
cross  our  threshold  again." 

Bliss  Strickland  had  thrown  herself 
back  on  her  pillow,  sobbing  feebly,  but 
still  tightly  clutching  the  money;  she 
had  no  intention  of  parting  with  it  no 
matter  how  badly  David  might  have 
behaved;  in  fact  she  thought  Martha's 
suggestion  entlr^y  senseless.  If  the 
man  had  acted  ill  by  them  the  more 
reason  to  make  him  pay  for  it  argued 
she. 

Her  niece  was,  however,  so  much 
taken  up  with  her  own  sudden  resolve 
that  she  could  not  delay  to  discuss  the 
matter,  but  immediately  hurried  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

The  every-day  clothes  from  which 
David  had  Just  divested  himself  had 
been  tossed  upon  the  bed,  but  other- 
wise the  little  room  was  in  tolerable 
order. 

In  one  corner  stood  the  lodger's  sea- 
man's chest,  with  the  key  stiU  sticking 
in  the  lock;  David, in  his  haste  to  be 
gone  had  omitted  to  secure  it  Mar- 
tha, dragging  it  forward,  now  flung 
back  the  lid,  and  then,  acting  on  an  un- 
accountable impulse,  began  to  exam- 
ine its  contents. 

These  proved  of  small  interest  for 
the  most  part;  wearing  apparel,  shells 
and  curios  from  the  foreign  countries 
he  had  visited,  and  a  few  books.  One 
of  these  she  took  up:  it  was  a  small 
pocket  Bible  in  good  condition  and 
handsomely  bound. 

On  opening  it  she  found  to  her  sur- 
prise that  the  fly-leaf  had  been  torn 
out.  Something  familiar  about  the 
aspect  of  the  book  struck  her,  she  had 
surely  seen  one  like  it  before;  she 
turned  it  over  and  over,  fluttering  the 
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pages  through  her  fingers  and  endeav- 
oring to  remember.  Where  had  she 
seen  a  bo<^  Hke  that? 

Carrying  It  to  the  window,  she  ob- 
served  that  the  inner  side  of  the  cover 
was  blistered  and  the  lining  paper  al- 
most  entirely  removed,  though  in  the 
lower  portion  a  strip  of  It  remained, 
surmounted,  moreover,  by  a  fagment 
of  a  label. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  book 
had  been  thus  disfigured;  both  papers 
had  been  evidently  purposely  removed. 
Indeed,  it  was  apparent  tliat  a  sponge 
had  be^n  used  to  detach  the  inner 
covering. 

"There's  been  a  name  there — and 
he*s  torn  it  out,*'  refiected  Martha. 
'^Perhaps  it  isn't  his  book,  but  one  that 
he  stole— perliaps  he's  a  thief." 

Before  her  mental  vision  arose  a 
vision  of  David's  clear  eyes  and  fear- 
less expression — ^a  thief!    No! 

**But  there's  something  about  him  he 
wants  to  hide,"  she  rumdnated.  *^He's 
always  kept  his  box  locked — he  never 
says  anything  about  himself  or  his 
past  life;  and  then  this  book—he's 
spoilt  it  like  this  for  something.  Oh, 
if  I  could  fl^nd  out— if  I  could  catch 
him— if  I  could  pay  him  out  for  all 
he's  made  me  go  through!" 

A  sudden  gust  of  fury  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot;  but  presently,  con- 
trolling herself,  she  laid  the  things 
back  in  the  box,  restored  it  to  its  orig- 
inal place  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"I've  changed  my  mind,"  she  cried, 
thrusting  in  her  head  at  Miss  Strick- 
land's door;  "I'm  not  going  to  put  my- 
self out  packing  for  Davidge.  Let  him 
came  back  and  do  it  for  himself." 

She  vouchsafed  no  explanation  of 
this  sudden  alteration  in  her  plans; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  noticeable  that 
neither  to  shepherd  Oomick  nor  to 
Sam  Strange  did  she  divulge  where 
the  stolen  interview  between  the  lov- 
ers had  taken  place.  This  secretive- 
ness   was  of  a   part  with   her  feline 


nature:  in  obedience  to  certain  mad 
impulses  she  was  ready  to  spring  and 
tear,  but  these  once  mastered*  she  was 
content  to  play  a  waiting  game. 

David,  driving  through  the  gre^n 
land  with  Tamslne  by  his  fiide,  had  no 
idea  that  Martha  bad  laid  hold  of  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  of  evidence  that 
might  lead  to  his  destruction.  He 
had,  indeed,  banished  the  thought  of 
her  from  liis  mind  as  something  up- 
pleasant — he  was  free  of  her;  even 
the  charitable  motives  which  had  urged 
him  to  loiter  beneath  Miss  Strickland's 
roof  were  powerless  to  influence  him 
after  the  scene  of  that  day.  He  would 
find  a  lodging  elsewhere  in  the  village 
until  he  and  Tamsine  were  married, 
which  must  be  as  soon  as  possibie. 

He  was  impatiently  and  ardently 
urging  this  now,  as  they  descended  the 
narrow  track  which  led  from  the 
downs  to  the  high  road,  and  Tamslne 
listened  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
beating  heart 

"We  must  see  what  fath^  and 
mother  have  to  say,'*  she  observed  hes- 
itatingly. 

"Why,  what  can  they  have  again  It?" 
rejoined  he.  "Once  they've  seen  me 
and  beard  what  I've  got  to  say  and 
agreed  to  let  us  get  married,  I  don't 
see  why  we  shouldn't  have  banns  put 
up  at  once.  Have  pou  anything  to  say 
again  it?"  he  asked  quickly,  flashing 
one  of  his  hawk-Hke  glances  at  her. 

"N-no,"  faltered  Tamshie.  "I  only 
thought— I  only  fancied — I  d'  'low  it 
'ud  be  nice  to  go  on  beln'  sweethearts 
for  a  bit  now  we're  free  to  walk  out 
openly.  I  d'  'low  it  'ud  be  nice  to 
walk  out  together  now  we  needn't  be 
ashamed  to  show  ourselves." 

"I'll  walk  out  wi'  ye  when  we  are 
man  an'  wife,"  said  David,  softening 
and  smiling.  "I'll  court  ye  all  the 
days  that  we  be  wed,  Tamslne,  I'll  be 
your  lover,  never  fear,  so  long  as  I'm 
your  husband,  so  long  as  I  do  live." 

Then   what  could   Tamsine   do  but 
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smfle  and  acquiesee,  though  she  would 
ftiin  have  kept  her  maidenhood  a  lit- 
tle ]ong<Mr.  It  was  all  «o  endden,  «o 
ctraage!  A  month  ago  the  persoDal- 
ity  of  Da^id  Chant  loomed  but  dimly 
abov«  her  mental  horizon — and  in  less 
than  a  month  hence  he  waa  to  be  her 
hasband! 

Mrs.  fitrange  was  doing  her  ironing, 
Wedneaday  being  a  day  consecrated  to 
that  naage  in  most  village  households. 
It  was  hoUday-tlme,  a  period  at  which 
ber  inatemal  heart  was  usually  much 
ezerdsed  with  the  doings  of  her  active 
little  tribe,  but  to-day,  for  once,  she 
was  without  anxiety.  The  elder  lads 
had  all  gone  to  witness  a  cricket- 
matetu  and  Bdwln,  the  youngest,  was 
rendered  for  the  time  being  incapable 
of  gettin^r  into  mischief,  his  sturdy, 
sunburnt  legs  being  tied  together  by  a 
red  and  yellow  handkerchief  of  his 
father's,  which  innocuous  fetter  was 
of  sutBcient  length  to  enable  him  to 
walk  and  tumble  about,  but  prevented 
bis  climbing  the  gate  or  over  the  low 
door  leadin^r  to  the  wood-shed,  where 
such  forbidden  and  dangerous  de- 
Ufi^ts  as  the  axe  and  billhook  might 
have  proved  tempting  if  within 
reach. 

As  the  gig  halted  outside  the  gar- 
den-gate, Mrs.  Strange's  voice  sounded 
from  within  doors. 

"Put  the  loaf  down  on  doorstep, 
baker,  please.  I  can't  come  out  for  a 
minute." 

**'Ti8n't  baker,  mother,"  rejoined  the 
girl.  "It's  me,  Tamslne,  and  I*ve 
brought  somebody  to  see  you.'' 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,  during 
which,  as  Tamslne  divined,  her  mother 
hastily  divested  herself  of  her  coarse 
apron  and  pulled  down  her  sleeves. 
Edwin  came  ehuffiing  round  the  comer 
of  the  house,  backing  away  again  at 
Bight  of  the  stranger. 

"Tls  a  man  wl*  a  beard,"  he  an- 
nounced, as  he  turned  and  laboriously 
climbed  the  doorstep. 
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'There,  an'  you  such  a  sight  wi'  that 
dirty  face!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Strange  in 
an  agondEed  whisper. 

■^he  picked  up  the  child  and  hastily 
•p<dished  his  face  aa  she  carried  him 
down  the  path;  her  own  fresh  face 
was  red  with  excitentent  She  was 
wondering  Inwardly  why  Tamslne  did 
not  come  in  to  tell  h«r  •*private-llke" 
about  this  unexpected  visitor  before 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
him. 

But  Tamslne  was  still  sitting  in  tlie 
trap,  for  she  found  this  explanation 
dlfl9cult  to  give,  and  relied  on  David's 
quick  wits  to  tide  over  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation. 

She  looked  quite  beautiful  as  she  sat 
there  looking  down  at  her  mother  si- 
lently for  a  moment,  her  face  all 
blushes  and  shy  smiles,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing. 

"This  is  Mr.  Davidge,  mother,"  she 
said  at  last  "I've  brought  hhn  to 
see  you.  I  do  want  you  to  know 
him  — for  him  an'  me — have  — 
have " 

She  broke  off,  and  David,  fixing  the 
astonished  Mrs.  Strange  with  his 
bright  eyes,  and  smiling  in  the  way 
which  all  women  found  Irresistible, 
said  gaily:— 

"Well,  we've  pretty  wdl  settled 
things,  Mrs.  Strange,  but,  of  course, 
we  are  anxious  f6r  your  aw»oval." 

**WeU,  Tamsine,  this  is  a  surprise," 
said  the  mother,  a  good  deal  taken 
aback,  but  nevertheless  excited  and 
not  ill-pleased.  David  was  a  person- 
able young  man,  well  dressed  and  ap- 
parently well-to-do;  his  very  assurance 
seemed  to  guarantee  that  fact  And 
then  Tamsine  was  such  a  steady  maid 
and  so  sensible;  if  she  had  indeed 
choeen,  then  surely  she  had  chosen 
wisely. 

She  looked  very  hard  at  Mr.  Davidge, 
and  Mr.  Davidge  smiled  back  at  her 
confidently;  then  she  looked  at  Tam- 
sine, taking  note  once  m<»e  of  the  new 
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beauty  In  her  foce,  the  almost  trem-  *'Well,  I'm  sure  I  give  *ee  joy,  my 
ulons  happiness,  and  then  she  said  dear.  Ye  must  come  In  and  tell  me  all 
brokenly.^ —  about  it" 

(To  le  oonHnmei.) 


YOBXSHISm  OOHOOLS. 


I  believe  thei^  Is  no  authentic  record 
of  the  date  when  Yorkshire  schools 
first  came  into  existence.  The  earliest 
advertisement  known,  emanating  from 
one  of  these  establi^ments,  appeared 
in  the  London  AdMrHwr  in  September, 
1749.  But  whatever  the  date,  it  was 
soon  discovered  by  t&e  unscrupulous  to 
be  a  paying  bufdnees,  with  the  result 
that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  quite  a  large  number 
of  pedagogues  all  advertising  in  similar 
terms,  and  laying  great  emphasis  on 
the  low  fees,  great  advantages,  and  no 
vacations.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
uninitiated  that  an  out-of-the-way 
place  like  Bowes  and  district  should  be 
the  principal  locality  for  the  carrying 
on  of  this  nefarious  trade,  but,  in  real- 
ityf  it  was  an  ideal  one.  Situated 
nearly  300  miles  from  London,  it  was 
at  that  time  a  two  days'  journey  by 
coach,  making  it  practically  impossible 
for  any  child  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  sent  to  one  of  these 
shameful  institutions  ever  to  reach 
home  again  of  its  own  accord. 

So  they  flourished,  and  by  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  about 
twenty  schools  were  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  and  around  Bowes.  There 
was  no  risk  from  the  law,  all  money 
was  paid  in  advance,  and  everything 
was  in  their  proprietors*  favor.  The 
mode  of  procedure  was  simple:  the  ma- 
jority of  the  schoolmasters  advertised 
In  the  London  papers,  then  Journeyed 
there  at  Intervals,  and  took  back  any 
scholar  secured.  Shaw,  the  generally 
accepted  prototype  of  Squeers,  went 
twice  yearly,  in  January  and  in  July, 
staying  three  weeks  each  time.     He 


put  up  at  the  George  and  Blue  Boar, 
High  Holbum,  as  his  business  card, 
which  still  exists,  notifies.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  London  papers  of  tluit 
period  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  "gentlemen" 
when  in  town  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Snow  HllL 

In  VkihoUu  NicHeby  Dickens  makes 
mention  of  two  Inns  only  in  the  North, 
the  George,  Greta  Bridge,  and  ttie 
King's  Head,  Barnard  Castle.  Yet  the 
end  of  his  journey  was  Bowes,  and  the 
ancient  Unicorn  Inn,  standing  midway 
in  the  village,  was  his  headquarters 
during  his  stay. 

All  the  information  at  my  disposal 
favors  the  supposition  that  Shaw's 
school  was  the  principal  object  of  his 
visit  Shaw  had  been  disastrously  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit  some  time  before, 
which  was  reported  in  the  principal 
newspapers,  and  which  Dickens  doubt- 
less read.  His  school  was  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known,  and  Dickens, 
while  being  quite  i^lent  about  any 
other  school,  or  proprietor,  in  his  pri- 
vate diary,  now  preserved  In  the  South 
'Kensington  Museum,  says  of  Shaw: — 

Shaw,  the  schoolmaster  we  saw  to- 
day (Februaiy  2nd,  1888),  is  the  man 
In  whose  school  several  boys  went 
blind  some  time  since,  from  gross  neg- 
lect Thft  case  was  tried  and  the  ver- 
dict went  against  him.  It  must  have 
been  between  1828  and  '26.  Look  this 
out  in  the  newspapers. 

This  entry  and  the  other  things  con- 
sidered together  seem  to  indicate,  I 
think,  that  if  Dickens  had  one  person 
in  his  mind  more  than  another  when 
delineating  the  character  of  Squeers, 
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tbat  person  was  Bhaw.  The  Unicorn 
4HklBAU7  named  the  (George)  was  in 
close  ptfnS^mM^  4o  Bowes  Academy, 
and  was  at  that  time  tte  mmt  impw- 
tant  Inn  between  York  and  Cartlste. 
Nearly  a  dosen  coaches  changed  horses 
hi  its  yard  erery  day,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  ancient  roadside 
bostelzies  still  extant  which  was  bnilt 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  mode  of 
travel  in  the  good  old  coaching  days. 

It  was  here  Dickens  interriewed 
J<An  Browdie,  who  in  real  life  was 
said  to  have  been  Thomas  Todd,  a  na- 
tire  of  the  village,  and  the  big,  blnif, 
hearty  chap  depk^ted  in  the  novel.  His 
obitoary,  which  appeared  in  the  Tees- 
dale  Mercury  on  Jnly  1st,  1886,  ran  as 
follows:— 

The  death  Is  announced  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Frosterley,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  86.  The  deceased  was  by  pop- 
ular acceptation  the  John  Browdie  of 
Dickens's  Nicholas  NicitMfy.  Mr.  Todd 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
was  held  In  high  esteem  by  numerous 
friends,  and  his  death  is  sincerely  re- 
gretted. 

With  regard  to  other  principal  char- 
acters in  the  novel,  "Nicholas  Nick- 
elby*'  was  generally  recognized  in 
John  Mackay,  a  tutor  at  Shaw's,  and 
whom  Dickens  is  said  to  have  made 
much  use  of.  This  gentleman  died 
daring  the  dreadful  visitation  of  chol- 
era in  1849,  when  scarcely  a  village  In 
Eugland  escaped.  "Mrs.  Nickelby*' 
liad  some  resemblance,  it  is  said,  to 
Dickens's  mother,  "Kate  Nickleby"  to 
his  sister  Fanny,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  the  "Cheeryble  Brothers** 
were  the  brothers  Grant,  of  Manches- 
t»,  and  "Smlke,"  the  most  pathetic 
character  of  all,  was  Smith,  whom  I 
peisonally  recollect 

Of  the  many  boys  who  died  at 
Bowes  while  at  school,  and  were  bur- 
led there,  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
only  one  who  had  a  stone  erected  to 


his  memcHry.     It  bears  the  following 
inscription: — 

Here  lis 

the  rmnains  of 

OBOBGB  A8HT0N  TAYLOR, 


'  Of  Trowbridge,  WDtMtt% 
Who  died  suddenly  at  Mr.   William 

Shaw's  Academy, 
.    Of  tlUs  place,  April  13th,  1822, 

Aged  19  Years. 

Young  reader,  thou  must  die,  but  after 

this  the  Judgment. 

Near  by  are  the  graves  of  two  of 
Shaw's  children,  their  epitaphs  reading 
as  follows: — 

In  Memory  of 

JANB  SHAW, 

The  Daughter  of  William  and  Bridget 

Shaw. 
Departed  this  life  Maj  28th,  1820, 
Aged  4  Years. 
Also  BUZA  SHAW. 
Died  February  28th,  1828. 
Aged  11  Weeks. 
Sweet  Innocence  lies  Buried  here, 
A  Father's  Hope,  a  Mother's  Care, 
But  hark!  the  Whispering  Angels  say, 
She  lives  in  Everlasting  Day. 

Black  as  Shaw's  school  was  painted, 
however,  there  were  others  that  were 
at  least  as  bad.  Clarkson's  (Bowes 
Hall)  was  a  rough  shop,  so  was  Chap- 
man's (Cotherstone),  Horn's  (Stratforth 
Hall)  and  Adamthwaite*s  (Bowes). 
Bowman's  (Gainford)  bore  a  good 
name,  as  also  did  Simpson's  (Barby 
Hall).  At  the  latter  school  there  was 
a  large  orchard,  which  the  boys  used 
to  rob  at  their  pleasure.  This  school 
and  Bowman's  were  the  only  two  that 
survived  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Bowman's 
being  still  in  existence.  But  the  school 
that  bore  the  worst  name  for  neglect, 
prior  to  Shaw's  was  Simpson's 
(Wodencroft  Lodge),  Ck>therstone,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Bowes. 

Wodencroft  is  a  good-sized  farm, 
and  the  boys  were  compelled  to  do  the 
farm  work.  They  also  went  about 
the  year  round  without  boots  or  stock- 
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ing».  As  Simpson  died  in  1828,  it  is 
clear  Diclcens  could  not  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him. 

Contemporary  with,  apd  of  almost 
as  great  notoriety  as  Shaw,  was  Clark- 
son,  The  Grange;,  now  named  Bowes 
Hall.  This  school  stands  at  the  ex- 
treme east  end  of  the  village,  and  Is 
a  large,  gloomy  building  of  the  X7th 
century.  Clarkson,  finding  his  occupa- 
tion in  danger  owing  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  novel,  threatened  Dickens 
with  a  lawsuit  When  the  school 
eventually  closed  he  removed  to  Yarm, 
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wbere  his  death  was  hastened  by  in- 
temperance. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Shaw  died  of  a 
broken  heart  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  monthly  part  of  Nk^ 
olnt  Niokieby.  Shaw  became  a  helpless 
paralytic,  but  lingered  until  18Q0. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  quaint  old 
churchyard  they  sleep  together,  reck- 
ing not  how  the  worid  wags  or  what 
busybodies  are  saying  of  them,  re- 
minding one  of  that  favoiite  expres- 
sion of  Mrs.  ^queers,  '* 'Twill  be  all 
as  one  a  hundred  years  hence.** 


A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

3t  thk  RieHT  Hon.  Sir  H.  Mobtimkb  Dubahd, 

G.C.II.G.,  K.O.S.I.,  K.O.I.B. 


XV. 

SALISBUBY. 

Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  is  a  pretty  little  town,  con- 
taining some  fifteen  hundred  white 
people,  many  good  houses  of  brick — 
not  cottrugated  iron— and  some  excel- 
lent if  rather  expensive  shops.  In 
those  shops  you  can  buy  anything  you 
please,  from  the  last.  English  novel,  or 
a  packet  of  blades  for  an  American 
safety  razor,  to  a  ready-made  iron 
farmhouse. 

Salisbury  also  contains  a  hotel,  more 
than  one  I  think,  but  certainly  one,  a 
comfortable  and  unpretentious  build- 
ing embowered  in  Bougainvillea  and 
passion-flower. 

On  the  door  of  each  bedroom  is 
nailed  a  printed  paper,  which  the  oc- 
cupant is  "invited  to  scan."  It  reads 
in  parts  as  if  it  came  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  West  of  fifty  years 
ago,  but  I  suppose  the  air  of  Rhodesia 
produces  that  form  of  humor.  The 
following  extracts  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  attractions  of  the  hotel: — 

Special  accommodation  is  provided 
for  pets   such    as   elephants,    hippos.. 


crocs.,  or  lions;  but  dogs,  including 
those  of  high  birth  and  doubtful  par- 
entage, must  be  kept  in  Che  bedrooms, 
which  for  this  purpose  are  furnished 
with  a  special  line  in  white  counter- 
panes.   •    .    . 

As  the  ladies  of  this  country  are  spe- 
cially trained  to  enjoj  bad  language, 
ribald  songs,  step  dances,  and  shout- 
ing at  all  times,  male  visitors  arriving 
home  between  midnight  and  the  milk 
are  requested  to  make  as  much  noise 
and  curse  as  flowery  as  they  possiUy 
can.    .    .    . 

Valuables  should  on  no  account  be 
locked  up,  but  should  be  thrown  any- 
where, or,  for  prefer^ice,  placed  out- 
side the  door  with  the  boots.  Locks 
are  fixed  on  the  doors  solely  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Should  anything  be 
missing,  in  spite  of  this,  visitors  are 
asked  to  remember  that  the  Pr<H>iietor 
iMUi  get  a  Hvinff  w»n«Aoir. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  pro- 
prietor maligned  himself  and  his  hotel, 
which,  under  the  management  of  a 
kindly  and  capable  Irish  housekeeper, 
proved  most  comfortable.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  night  I  was  there  some 
of  the  guests  dressed  for  dinner  by 
taking  off  their  coats;  and  later,  a  gen- 
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Ueman  wbom  I  did  not  know,  on  a 
lioUday  from  mmie  nelcrbboring  gold 
mine,  beating  In  abort  tacks  up  tbe 
Teranda,  Ml  over  my  cbair,  and  tben, 
after  some  viyid  language  about  me, 
wbieb  seemed  to  me  nndeeerved,  in- 
fltoted,  with  bis  arm  over  mj  ebool- 
ders,  upon  my  joining  blm  in  ''some- 
thing sliort"  Finally,  wb^i  I  bad  es- 
caped to  my  room,  he  whistled  and 
sang  in  the  courtyard  bek>w,  chiefly 
hymn  tuDes,  until  someone  else  opened 
a  door  and  threw  a  boot  at  blm.  But 
tbe  meals  in  the  Uttle  dining-room, 
lined  with  lebra  beads  and  tbe  boms 
of  antelopes,  were  excellent;  and  the 
Mashona  warrior  who  did  my  cham- 
bermaid's work  was  most  friendly  and 
attentive.  Altogetlier,  tt  was  not 
much  less  comfortable,  and  It  was  cer- 
tainly more  pictoreeque,  tlmn  a  Lon- 
don hotel. 

If  one  tears  ones^f  away  from  it, 
and  goes  out  to  dine  at  one  of  tbe 
hospitable  homes  of  tbe  English  resi- 
dents, the  conyeyance  Is  a  Jinriksha, 
drawn  by  two  men,  one  behind  and 
one  in  the  shafts.  They  are  not  dec- 
orated, like  the  prancing  riksha  men  in 
Durban  or  Marltsburg,  with  boms  and 
paint  and  feathers,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
an  African  tribesman  In  an  old  pot-hat 
and  cast-off  Buropean  clothing  does 
not  look  bis  best 

Salisbury  has  a  comfortable  club, 
wliere  I  read  in  ''Punch*'  a  notice  of 
my  last  book.  It  also  has  a  pack  of 
bounds,  and  a  polo-ground,  and  many 
other  pleasant  things;  and  as  tbe  cli- 
mate was  perfect  it  seemed  to  me  a 
rery  delightful  residence.  But  I  no- 
ticed that  punkahs  were  hanging  in 
the  dining-room;  and  was  told  that  be- 
fore tbe  summer  rains  began  the  beat 
was  considerable,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaching  100"*  Fahrenheit. 
The  beat,  however,  does  not  last  long, 
and  no  one  seemed  a  penny  the  worse 
for  it  Tbe  complexion  of  the  ladies 
was  as  ftresh  as  in  England. 


Salisbury  is  tbe  headquarters  of  one 
of  tbe  military  police  forces  which  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
going  over  the .  lines,  and  was  much 
strack  by  all  I  saw.  Tbe  command- 
ant of  the  corps  bad  seen  service^  and 
be  and  his  officers  bore  on  the  breasts 
of  their  blue  uniforms  decorations  for 
various  wars.  In  the  neat  Uttle  mess 
they  showed  me  the  colors  of  the  regi- 
ment—the only  cotors,  I  was  told, 
granted  to  a  police  corps.  Tbe  men's 
tines  were  on  tbe  pattern  at  the  reg- 
ular army,  long  corrugated  iron  rooms, 
very  clean  and  well  kept  Tbe  corps 
consisted,  I  think,  of  450  white  men 
and  over  500  blacks.  It  was  broken 
up  into  many  detachments,  for  it  had 
to  keep  order  in  a  country  about  as 
big  as  the  United  Kingdfxn,  so  that 
there  was  rarely  a  large  number  of 
men  at  headquarters;  but  tbe  men 
who  were  there  seemed  very  good. 
There  were  old  soldiers  among  them, 
with  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  their 
calling.  The  corps  is  mostly  lecraited 
In  England,  and  the  men  are  said  to 
leam  their  business  quickly.  Tbe 
high  pay  given,  five  shillings  a-day, 
secures  men  of  a  good  class  and  fine 
physique.  A  lately  Joined  recruit  to 
whom  I  spoke  told  me  be  came  from 
London.  He  would  have  made  a  typ- 
ical Guardsman,  for  be  was  a  strong 
fresb-col^wed  boy,  nearly  six  feet  high; 
but  he  had  chosen  a  life  of  African 
service  and  adventure  in  preference  to 
tbe  red  coat  and  bearskin.  It  does  one 
good  to  come  to  South  Africa  and  to 
see  bow  many  men  of  the  same  tyi>e 
are  still  to  be  got 

Tbe  country  about  Salisbury  is  more 
open  than  that  aibout  Buluwayo,  and  is 
extremely  pretty,— a  mixture  of  rolling 
grassland  and  wooded  bills.  There  is 
much  land  available  for  farming  on 
very  low  terms,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  likelihood  of  considerable  immigra- 
tion  from   tbe  southward.     Certainly 
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at  flret  sight  one  can  hardly  imagine 
anj  prospect  more  attractive,  to  a 
young  man  whose  tastes  lie  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  fanning,  than  a  stietch  of 
this  beantifol  country. 

I  shaH  not  quickly  forget  a  day 
spent  on  one  of  the  fialisbofy  farms. 
There  liad  been  rain  not  long  before, 
and  the  air  was  d^cions.  As  I  drove 
in  a  mnle^art  mile  after  mile  over  the 
soft  track,  the  bine  sky  mottled  with 
light  white  clouds  sailing  before  a  gen- 
tie  breeze,  and  the  grass  to  right  and 
left  full  of  wild-flowers,  I  found  my- 
self quoting  old  G^eorge  Herbert — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

I  was  almost  sorry  to  find  myself  at 
the  end  of  my  Journey. 

I  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  an 
Skiglish  gentleman  and  public  school 
boy,  who  told  me  he  had  never  re- 
gretted his  choice  of  life.  He  had 
suffered  severe  trouble  in  former  days 
from  cattle  disease,  but  the  remedy  for 
that  had  been  found,  and  he  had  no 
fears  for  tiie  future.  Certainly  the 
cattle  I  saw  looked  as  well  as  cattle 
could  look:  reddish  native  beasts  some 
of  them,  others  showing  signs  of  Ayr- 
shire blood,  but  all  sleek  and  bright 
and  healthy.  The  sheep  also  looked  In 
excellent  condition.  These  were  of  the 
so-called  Persian  breed,  fat-tailed, 
with  black  heads. 

The  mealie  crop  and  potatoes  in  the 
rather  red-soiled  valley,  wh^re  the  rain 
used  to  wash  down  the  leaves  from 
the  little  wood  above,  seemed  flour- 
ishing, and  the  tobacco  was  doing 
well. 

As  we  sat  in  the  veranda  of  the 
house,  as  good  a  home  as  any  reason- 
able man  could  desire,  and  smoked  a 
cigarette  "grown  on  the  farm,"  my 
host,  still  a  young  man,  told  me  that 
when  he  first  came  he  had  been  some- 
what tormented  by  lions  and  leopards, 


wtaleh  steadily  raided  his  live  stock. 
Herds  of  tbe  great  sable  antelope,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  African  ante- 
lopes, could  be  seen  from  the  farm  al- 
most any  day. 

The  ant^opes  are  gone  farther  away 
now,  and  the  lions;  but  the  leopards 
still  carry  off  a  sheep  or  a  goat  at 
times.  I  asked  him  how  such  quan- 
tities of  game  as  he  described  had 
been  destroyed  In  a  few  years,  and  he 
gave  me  an  Instance.  Two  families  of 
Dutch  farmers  had  come  up  with  their 
wagons  prospecting  for  farm  land; 
every  facility  had  been  given  them; 
and  they  had  remained  for  several 
weeks  or  months  wandering  oyer  a 
considerable  tract  of  country.  When 
they  left,  for  'they  did  not  remain,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  spent  their 
time  shooting  down  every  living  thing 
they  saw,  and  selling  the  meat  to  the 
native  kraals.  The  three  wagons  which 
they  4300k  away  with  them  were  loaded 
almost  to  breaking-point  with  *'bil- 
tong*'  made  of  buck  flesh.  And  my  liost 
observed,  "It  is  not  only  the  Dutch 
who  do  these  things.  Englishmen 
come  up  to  Rhodesia  for  sport,  mea 
from  home  some  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  have  no  more  Idea  of  sport 
than  the  Boer  farmer  who  shoots  for 
meat  They  will  kill  anything,  how- 
ever small.  No  amount  of  game  can 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  long.  It  Is 
either  wiped  out  or  goes  away  north  to 
safer  country." 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
sporting  globe-trotter  Is  far  from  wel- 
come in  Rhodesia.  The  man  on  the 
spot  prefers  to  shoot  the  game  him- 
self, and  above  all  he  resents  the  in- 
trusion of  "sportsmen"  who  have  no 
sporting  conscience. 

Before  I  went  away  from  the  farm 
my  host  told  me  he  thought  any  man 
who  had  a  little  capital,  and  would 
condescend  to  learn  the  work  for  a 
year  or  so,  before  risking  it  all  in  a 
purchase,  would  be  certain  to  do  w^L 
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He  hkaaeU  liked  tbe  life,  and  it  gave 
him  a  good  return  for  his  money  and 
trooble.  Of  all  the  farming  country  I 
have  Be^n,  this  country  al>ont  Salisbury 
seemed  to  me  the  pleasantest  Whether 
there  is  market  enough  to  make  It  the 
moat  lucrative  is  another  matter.  It 
would  not  be  lucratiye  if  a  young  man 
went  tbere  with  the  idea  of  spending  a 
coDsideraMe  portion  of  his  time  in 
8p<vt  Farming  wants  a  man's  whole 
attentloii  if  lie  is  to  succeed. 

I  notice  tbat  Colquhoun,  the  first 
AdminWtrator  of  Mashonaland,  is  fcur 
fh>m  sanguine  about  Rbodeslan  farm- 
ing. Many  South  Africans  and  Rhode- 
sians  regard  him  as  a  pessimist  of  the 
deepest  dye  on  this  and  other  subjects, 
.  and  they  may  be  right;  but  Oolqu- 
houn's  book,  'The  Africander  Land," 
like  everything  he  writes,  deserves 
careful  consideration. 

However  this  may  be,  I  think  that 
an  Bnglishman  w4io  visits  Rhodesia  is 
pretty  sure  to  come  away  with  two 
fedings  about  It.    The  first  is  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  gratitude  to  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  saw  tbe  vast  importance  of  the 
country    from   a   strategical   point   of 
Tiew,   and   saved  it  for  the  empire. 
But  for  him  we  might  have  seen  a  belt 
of  foreign    territory   stretching   right 
across  the   Continent,  and  cutting  off 
Sooth  Africa  from  all  our  more  north- 
erly possessions.     The  second  feeling 
Is,  that  South  Africa  must  eventually 
extend  to  the  Zambesi.     That  seems 
the  natural  boundary;  and  I  imagine 
every  keen  Africander  wishes  to  make 
it    the    actual    boundary.      Southern 
Rhodesians  have  no  desire  to  see  their 
beautiful  and  hard-won  country,  now 
80  distinctively  British,  merged  in  the 
Union,  and  this  is  comprehensible;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  natural 
consummation    can    in    the    end    be 
avoided.    The  rest  of  Rhodesia,  north 
of  the  Zambesi,  is  not  a  white  man's 
country,  and  has  no  afl9nity  with  South 
Africa. 


XVI. 

THB  LAST  OP  SOUTH  AWBIOA, 

To  my  regret  I  saw  very  little  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony, — ^no4(bing,  in 
f aot,  but  what  could  be  seen  from  the 
railway,  or  from  camp  on  the  Yaal, 
where  I  w^it  to  watch  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment practise  swimming  its  horses. 
I  had  hoped  to  spend  a  short  time 
on  an  English  farm  within  Orange 
River  territory,  and  go  on  to  Basuto- 
land,  but  this  plan  f^  through  owing 
to  the  illness  of  my  host  I  had 
hoped,  too,  to  return  from  the  North 
to  Cape  Town  tHd  Bloemfontein,  and 
to  spend  a  few  days  there;  but  when 
I  arrived  at  Johannesburg  railway 
Btatlon  I  was  informed  ttiat  there 
had  been  a  **washout,"  and  that  the 
line  was  broken  for  an  indefinite  time, 
so  that  also  fell  through,  and  I  'had 
to  go  round  by  Kimberley  again. 
Someone  cheerfully  remarked  that  I 
had  not  lost  much,  as  most  of  Bloem- 
fontein had  lately  been  burned  down, 
but  it  was  disappointing. 

I  was  somewhat  conscded  for  the 
disappointment  by  finding  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Cape  Town  that  among  the 
many  prominent  people  who  were 
staying  there,  attending  the  Union 
Convention,  was  President  Steyn.  I 
had  a  pleasant  talk  with  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  questioned  me 
closely  about  America,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  principle  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  which  like  many  other 
people  he  had  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand— small  ttome  to  him.  He 
seemed  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  State  rights,  and  in  the  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  General  De 
Wet  came  in  while  we  were  talking, 
and  (General  Herzog.  The  former  could 
not  speak  English,  and  I  could  not 
speak  Dutch,  so  that  our  conversation 
was  limited,  but  I  was  glad  to  meet  a 
Boer  leader  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much.  General  Herzog  Is  a  man  of 
much  reading,  and  is  generally  cred- 
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ited  with  having  carried  a  Cicero  In 
his  pocket  throo^out  the  wer. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  met 
many  interesting  people,  among  them 
Mr.  Merriman,  whose  cnlture  and 
charm  of  mann^  made  him  a  delight- 
ful companion;  Dr.  Jameson,  wtio  re- 
ceived me  kindly  at  Oroote  Schuur 
and  talked  to  me  about  Cecil  Rhodes; 
Mr.  Moor,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Natal, 
wliom  I  had  already  met  at  Durban 
and  Marltsburg;  Sir  George  Farrar 
from  Johannesburg,  and  others.  IxMxl 
Seibome  and  the  popular  Governor, 
Sir  Walter  H^y  Hutchinson,  were  also 
in  Cape  Town. 

Naturally  the  main  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  that  time  was  the  prospect  of 
Uni<m,  for  the  Convention  had  nearly 
come  to  an  end  of  its  labors,  and  its 
decision  was  expected  before  many 
days.  I  did  not,  of  course,  ask  any 
questions,  but  it  was  evident  that  all 
was  going  fairly  well,  for  almost 
everyone  seemed  cheerful  and  eon- 
tented.  I  felt  much  tempted  to  stay  un- 
til the  result  came  out,  but  I  had  been 
away  from  ESngland  several  months, 
and  could  not  spare  more  time,  so  I  re- 
luctantly made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  Convention  sitting,  and  .took  my 
passage  for  St  Helena  and  Home. 

It  had  been  a  very  pleasant  expe- 
rience. Throughout  the  South  African 
summer  the  climate  had  been  almost 
perfect  I  had  seen  many  people  and 
places  I  had  long  wanted  to  see,  and 
bad  met  with  the  greatest  kindness 
everywhere.  It  was  not  the  season  for 
sport  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  verj' 
exciting  whale  hunt  at  Durban,  I  had 
done  nothing  In  that  way;  but  in  all 
other  respects  I  had  found  South 
Aflrica  deWghtfut  and  I  left  fully  in- 
tending to  return  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible  for  another  visit,  and  some 
big-game  shooting  in  Rhodesia. 
Whether  that  Intention  will  ever 
be  fulfilled  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  sport- 


ing globe-trotter,  I  hope  so.  In  any 
case  I  sliall  always  look  back  upon 
my  first  visit  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  pleasure. 

XVII. 

ST.  HKLBHA. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  wander- 
ing  about  the  edge  of  a  pine  forest  in 
Switzerland,  w4iich  my  childish  imag- 
ination liad  peopled  with  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  inhabitants,  I  came  upon 
an  old  man  sitting  in  front  ot  a  log 
hut  After  I  had  got  over  my  first  fear 
of  him,  I  found  he  liad  l>een  a  cavalry 
soldier  and  served  under  Murat  From 
that  time  I  began  to  read  all  I  couid 
about  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  before 
long  the  glamour  of  Napoleon  had 
seized  upon  me.  Since  then  eversrtfalng 
connected  with  that  most  wonderful  of 
men  has  had  for  me,  as  it  has  for  so 
many,  an  absorbing  interest 

I  have  now  in  the  room  wltere  I  km 
writing  a  remarkable  picture  of  him. 
It  is  a  copy,  but  the  original  belongs 
to  my  brother,  Sir  Edward  Durand. 
The  picture  was,  I  believe,  painted 
frcnn  life  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Ber- 
tie Greathead,  wiho  was  travelling  in 
France  when  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
came  to  an  end,  and  was  detained. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  kindly  treated 
by  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  that  Na- 
poleon*s  mother  eventually  Induced  the 
First  Consul  to  let  Mr.  Greathead 
paint  him.  Napoleon  is  represented  in 
uniform,  with  his  hand  thrust  into  his 
waistcoat.  The  mouth  is  somewhat 
straighter  than  In  many  of  the  known 
pictures  by  professional  artists.  The 
painting  descended  to  my  brother 
through  Mr.  Greathead's  daughter  and 
heiress.  Unfortunatly  no  first-thand 
account  of  it  remains  on  record.  1 
remember  reading  twenty  years  ago  a 
manuscript  journal  by  Mr.  Greathead. 
mentioning  amongst  other  things  a  re- 
view and  reception  held  by  the  First 
Consul   at  the  Tulleries,   and,   if   my 
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memory  seryes  me  rlgbt.  Napoleon  was 
tberein  described  as  walking  round  tbe 
circle  of  grnests  fiftar  the  review,  and 
speaking  pleasantly,  but  looking  '*more 
like  a  greasy  little  Italian  priest  than 
a  conqiieix>r."  I  think  I  remember 
these  words  correctly,  became  they  of- 
fended me. 

At  the  death  of  the  then  owner  of 
the  picture  the  journal  had  disap- 
peared, and  though  I  baye  often  tried 
to  recdleot  what  was  said  in  it  about 
the  picture,  I  cannot  do  so.  I  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  Napoleon  as  being 
pressed  for  time  and  very  restless  un- 
der the  infliction;  and  this  is  an  idea  one 
would  be  apt  to  form  for  oneself  with- 
out any  description  by  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bagot  mentions  the  pic- 
ture in  her  Interesting  book,  ^'Links 
with  the  Past"  She  adds,  *'It  is  said 
by  contemporaries  to  have  been  a 
striking  Hkeness,  and  *Madame  mere' 
said  it  was  the  best  portrait  there  was 
of  her  son." 

On  leaving  South  Africa  I  decided 
to  go  home  by  way  of  St  Helena,  and 
see  the  place  where  Napoleon  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

As  one  approaches  the  island  Its 
form  is  bold  and  striking.  The  cloud- 
capped  hills  seem  to  rise  straight  from 
the  water,  and  there  are  some  fine  out- 
lying rocks.  Running  along  the  coast 
towards  the  landing-place,  Jamestown, 
one  passes  close  under  dark  cliffs  of 
Igneous  rock  cloven  by  bare  narrow 
gullies. 

Jamestown  Itself  lies  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  gullies,  hemmed  in  by 
stony  hillsides  which  rise  at  a  very 
steep  angle.  Looking  at  It  from  the 
sea,  one  fe^s  as  if  one  could  throw  a 
stone  across  the  '*town"  almost  any- 
where. To  the  right  above  the  town. 
Is  the  <4d  military  station,  now  aban- 
doned, to  which  leads  a  straight  cliff 
"ladder,"  said  to  be  800  feet  high. 

At  tiie  t<n)  of  the  gully  in  which  the 
town   stands   one   can    see   from    the 
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ship's  deck  some  gardens  and  cultiva- 
tion. Beyond  these,  a  little  to  the  left 
and  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea»  are 
some  dark  trees  and  a  stndght-topped 
plateau  —  Longwood  —  Napoleon's  last 
home.  Landing  in  a  boat  I  found, 
some  carriages  drawn  up  on  the  n&v^ 
row  quay,  and  selecting  <me  with  a 
sturdy-looking  black  mare,  I  started 
for  Longwood.  The  road  runs  for  a 
few  yards  through  the  town,  passing 
on  the  left  a  little  courtyard,  where  are 
the  Governor's  offices,  and  then  turns 
sharp  to  the  left  and  climbs  tlie  bare 
hillside.  As  I  went  up  I  saw  among 
the  buildings  of  the  town  below  a  few 
palms  and  bananas,  filso  some  oleander 
in  flower  and  one  or  two  oth^  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  hillside  itself  was 
not  quite  so  bare  as  it  had  looked  at 
first  One  soon  came  upon  some 
prickly  pears  with  yellow  or  pink 
flowers,  and  some  aloes  and  Cape 
creeper  and  wild  geranium.  Still,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  dry  and 
barren.  As  one  nears  the  head  of  the 
gully  it  broadens  out  <Bek>w,  to  the 
right  to  an  old  bouse  with  a  garden, 
the  "Briars,"  where  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  lodged  when  first  he  arrived. 
Some  distance  at>ove  it  a  little  water- 
fall comes  down  into  the  green  top  of 
the  gully. 

To  our  left  were  some  willows  and 
pines,  mostly  stunted,  among  which 
were  fiylng  some  doves  and  minah8> 
and  blautiful  little  birds  with  scariet 
heads  and  breasts  and  backs.  I  sawi 
none  of  the  canaries  which  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  island. 

On  the  steep  zigzag  ascent  I  overtook 
a  white  man  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  ubiquitous  Salvation  Army,  with 
two  negroes,  belonging  to  the  same 
service,  who  were  carrying  trombones. 

Bearing  to  the  left,  by  a  roughish 
muddy  road,  past  some  rather  melan- 
choly looking  houses,  we  passed  from 
the  top  of  the  Jamestown  gully  to  an- 
other   and    much    broader    one.     The 
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lower  part  of  this,  the  "Devirs  punch- 
bowl/* is  roclcy  and  bare.  The  wide 
upper  part  has  aome  pine-trees  and 
grassy  slopes,  on  which  a  few  red  cat- 
tle were  grazing  among  furze-bushes 
and  other  shrubs,  l^itere  was  a  little 
gorse  in  bloom.  Many  of  the  pine- 
trees,  when  not  in  sheltered  ground, 
had  been  bent  and  distorted  by  the 
perpetual  tcMrmenting  of  tiie  south-east 
wind. 

This  is. the  spot  chos^i  by  Napoleon 
for  his  grave. 

Pivevging  to  the  left  from  the  road, 
which  runs  round  the  head  of  the 
gully,  we  drove  down  by  a  track  cut 
across  the  grassy  slope  until  we 
reached  the  gateway  of  the  little  en- 
closure in  which  his  body  lay  for 
twenty  years.  The  place  is  much 
changed — very  unlike  the  pictures  one 
used  to  see.  The  familiar  willow-tree 
is  gone,  and  the  grassy  hollow  in  which 
the  grave  was  dug  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  tall  pines  of  various  kinds, 
with  other  trees  beyond  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ring  is  the  broad  stone 
slab  which  covered  the  grave.  A  few 
red  geraniums  were  growing  round  it 
and  It  was  enclosed  by^  a  rusty  black 
iron  railing,  with  two  or  three  broken 
points.  Some  ferns  grew  on  the  bank 
at  one  side  of  the  hollow,  and  below 
was  the  caretaker's  house,  with  a  small 
kitchen-garden.  Overhead  among  the 
pines  the  wind  made  a  sound  like  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  se^-a  sad 
sound.  The  sky  was  gray,  and  the 
mist  was  drifting  about  the  hill-tops. 

Writing  my  name  in  a  little  shed 
above  the  tomb,  as  desired  by  the  Eng- 
lish caretaker,  a  native  of  the  island,  I 
got  into  the  carriage  again,  feeling  de- 
pressed; and  we  climbed  back  to  the 
road  by  a  zigzag  track  up  the  farther 
side  of  the  gully.  As  we  emerged  from 
it  upon  the  I^ongwood  plateau  I  saw 
before  me  some  trees  and  low  build- 
ings, among  them  Napoleon's  house, 
which    Is    approached    from    the   side. 


The  carriage  stopped  outside  the  en- 
trance, a  narrow  gateway  between 
etone  pillars,  topped  by  cannon-balls; 
and  I  walked  into  the  little  grounds. 
.  The  pathway  leads  to  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  bouse,  on  the  left. 

Walking  up  two  or  three  k)w  steps 
from  a  gravel  path  you  find  yourself  in 
the  **salon,"  a  bare  room  with  a  sbmII 
fireplace.  From  this  you  pas»  0a  to 
a  similar  room.  In  which,  to  the  right, 
is  a  railed  space,  where  Napoleon  died. 
It  Is  surmounted  by  tfee  weU-known 
laurelled  bust,  taken^  but  evidently  al- 
tered, from  the  etM  made  after  death. 

These  two  **Milons**  project  from  the 
body  of  the  bouse. 

Going  OB  from  them,  you  enter  Na- 
poleon's dining-room,  a  dark  room 
seven  or  eight  paces  long,  which  lies 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  two.  Fac- 
ing you  is  a  small  fireplace. 

To  your  left  is  another  fair-sized 
room.  Napoleon's  **'BW)lIoth^ue";  to 
your  right  a  room  about  five  paces 
square  (Lord  Rosebery,  I  see,  says  14 
feet  by  12),  and  then  beyond  it  another 
of  the  same  size,  with  small  fireplace 
and  windows. 

These  two  rooms  to  the  right  were 
Napoleon's  private  apartments,  the  far- 
ther one  being  his  bedroom.  They  are 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height,  and 
quite  bare  of  furniture  or  pictures,  as 
is  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  paper 
on  the  bedroom  walls  is  the  same  as 
Naiioleou  had,  a  Ught-yellow. 

I^eadlng  out  of  the  bedroom  is  an- 
other marked  "chambre  de  bains,*'  and 
beyond  it  the  oflftces,  with  some  rooms 
above. 

Just  outside.  In  the  angle  formed  by 
the  ''salons"  and  Napoleon's  private 
rooms,  is  the  little  garden  patch  in 
which  he  used  to  work,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  salons,  a  small  reser- 
voir which  he  built  fbr  storing  water. 

The  French  Consul  now  in  charge  of 
Xx)ngwood  told  me  that  after  Napo- 
lecm's  death  tiie  room  in  which  he  had 
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died  was  used  for  a  cbaflT-cutting  ma- 
chine.  Tbis  statement  was  c<mflrmed 
by  Mr.  Deasofu,  the  English  fanner 
whose  family  has  held  the  neighboring 
farm  for  many  years.  He  now  lives 
in  tlie  house  which  was  General  Ber- 
trand^s.  The  Consul  also  said  that 
when  tlie  great  E)mperor*s  body  was 
removed  to  France  in  1840,  Napoleon's 
bedroom  was  being  used  as  a  stable. 
The  empty  squalid  little  house  was 
sad  to  see,  and  the  outlook  ft*om  it  in- 
expressibly dreary.  A  dull  gray  sky; 
dark  rocky  hills  with  mist  hanging 
about  their  tops;  a  wind-swept  plateau, 
with  few  trees,  and  those  mostly 
stunted  and  warped.  What  a  prison 
for  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  for 
a  sun-loving  Italian! 

But  I  was  there  in  February.  At 
other  times  of  tlie  year  sky  and  sea 
are  probably  blue  enough.  Welling- 
ton, according  to  Lord  Stanhope, 
^ttionght  the  aspect  of  the  country' 
very  pleasing."  Nor  did  he  apparently 
see  that  the  house  liad  much  the  mat- 
ter with  it.  It  was,  he  said,  **the  sec- 
ond best  house  in  the  island,**  and  Na- 
poleon must  **a  thousand  times  in  his 
life  have  been  very  much  worse  lodged 
in  his  own  lieadquarters."  The  Duke 
doDbtless  referred  to  Napoleon*s  head- 
quarters as  a  general  in  the  field  and 
the  remark  is  instructive. 

No  doubt  in  Napoleon's  day  people 
were  accustomed  to  small  private 
rooms,  as  witness,  for  example,  Marie 
Antoinette's  rooms  at  Versailles;  and 
though  the  bouse  is  a  poor  one,  the 
public  rooms  were  certainly  large 
enough  for  the  few  members  of  the 
fallen  Bmperor*8  household.  As  to  the 
bareness  of  the  rooms,  one  can  only 
hope  that  no  injudicious  attempt  will 
be  made  tx>  furnish  them.  Prom  all  I 
could  hear,  there  are  very  few  relics 
of  Napoleon's  time  now  to  be  found  on 
the  Island,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  collection  such  as  the 
Americans  Iwve  made  in  Washington's 


house  at  Mount  Vernon.  Better  leave 
'the  empty  sheH  than  alter  it  still  fur- 
ther. It  is  saddening,  but  it  is  better 
left  alone. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  house  I 
found  that  my  friend  of  the  Salvation 
Army  was  trying  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  open  Just  beyond  the  gateway. 
The  meeting  consisted  of  tlie  two  black 
men  with  the  trombones,  and  three  or 
four  native  boys,  who  were  lying  on 
the  grass.  Napoleon,  if  he  had  come 
out  of  the  bouse,  would  no  doubt  have 
entered  into  conversa'tion  with  his  fel- 
low-soldier, and  shown  much  interest 
in  Ills  religious  views,  and  laughed  at 
him  a  little,  and  pinched  his  ear,  and 
gone  away,  leaving  behind  another  de- 
voted adherent. 

Tile  controversy  about  Napoleon^s 
treatment,  and  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  is  painful, 
reading.  Lord  Roseibery's  book  in 
particular  fills  one  with  indignation 
against  our  Government  and  its  chosen 
representative.  No  doubt  Lowe  was 
placed  in  a  diflficult  position,  and  had 
very  strict  orders.  If  the  solitude  and 
responsibility  of  his  post  warped  the 
Judgment  and  sense  of  proportion  of  a 
man  to  whom  nature  had  evidently 
given  no  sense  of  humor,  it  was  hardly 
surprising.  Napoleon,  too,  could  be 
very  tricky,  and  very  oflTensive  to  a 
man  he  disliked.  And  he  had  deso- 
lated Europe  for  many  years,  so  it 
was  perhaps  no  wonder  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  come  to  regard  him 
rather  as  a  criminal  than  anything 
else;  or  -that  in  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
any  further  disturtmnce  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  they  showed  themselves 
vindictive  and  pitiless.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  be  more  generous.  We  have  felt 
the  glamour,  and  we  have  not  felt,  or 
feared  to  feel,  the  weight  of  his  yoke. 
Still,  when  one  has  tried  to  make  all 
conceivable  allowances,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  treated.    If  our 
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Goyemmeiit  had  been  only  pitiless  one 
could  bave  forgiven  them;  but  it  was 
all  80  email  and  spiteful,  so  unworthy 
of  the  nation  which  had  fought  him 
so  welL 

The  whole  thing  was  a  tragedy  be- 
yond words;  but  to  me  it  seems  the 
most  pathetic  fact  of  all  that  through 
those  six  years  of  long-drawn  dea^Oi 
Napoleon  should  have  -been  denied  the 
certainty  of  enduring  fame.  Nothing 
else  was  left  to  him.  Fallen  from  a 
height  of  power  such  as  perhaps  no 
man  had  ever  attained;  separated  for 
life  from  the  child  who  had  been  his 
Joy  and  pride;  knowing  that  the  wife 
who  had  deserted  him  was  openly  un- 
faithful; not  allowed  to  see  4ihe  mother 
to  whom  he  had  been  so  good  a  son; 
brooding  always  over  the  triumph  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  defection  of  the 
comrades  who  owed  him  so  much;  rav- 
aged by  an  agonizing  and  lK^;>e]ess 
disease;  without  any  religious  belief  to 
help  him,— he  had  to  bear  a  punish- 
ment such  as  few  men  have  borne.  If 
only  he  could  have  known  what  his 
place  in  history  would  be,  his  suffer- 
ings, dreadful  as  they  were,  would  have 
been  more  endurable.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful that  he  could  have  had  any  doubts 
about  it,  but  he  did  doubt  it  ''I  shall 
soon  be  forgotten,"  he  said.  "History 
will  hardly  mention  me."  To  him, 
who  had  set  glory  above  all,  this  must 
have  been  the  very  crown  of  sorrow. 

XVIII. 

HOMB  ABAJM. 

At  Las  Palmas,  in  the  Grand  Can- 
ary, an  Englishman  who  sails  into  the 
harbor  will  see  a  long  white  town, 
rather  mean  in  appearance,  remark- 
able only  for  its  cathedral  of  dark  gray 
stone.  When  he  lands,  the  native 
guide  will,  if  allowed,  take  him  to  eee 
the  criminal  courts,  and  will  show  him 
various  Instruments  of  torture,  with 
some  swords  and  knives  illustrious  for 
having  been  used  by  murderers.    Then 


the  man  will  point  to  a  dirty  white- 
washed ceiling  covered  with  scribbled 
naipes,  and  say — ^let  us  hope  witboat 
sarcasm — ^'English  nation." 

Why  will  the  English  nation  do  this 
thing  wherever  it  wanders  ov^r  the 
seven  seas?  It  is  horrible  to  find 
E2nglish  names  scrawled  over  every 
spot  however  sacred— over  the  lonely 
grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  on  the  very 
cross  which  marks  the  spot  were  dA- 
ley  feU. 

It  is  a  little  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it 
really  is  a  bad  thing— <Mie  of  the  signs 
of  a  certain  roughness  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  combines  with  other 
causes  to  make  us  disliked  by  foreign 
nations.  For  we  are  disliked;  and  the 
dislike  is  due  not  only  to  envy  of  our 
good  fortune,  but  also  to  some  qnall- 
ties  on  our  part  which  are  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  others. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  one  never 
returns  from  a  voyage  to  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire  without  feeling  prouder 
of  one's  countrymen.  However  unat- 
tractive the  Englishman  may  be  to 
other  nations,  there  is  a  power  about 
him  which  no  one  can  help  recognis- 
ing. It  does  not  strike  one  nearly  as 
much  in  England  as  it  does  when  one 
sees  the  ESnglishman  dealing  with 
strange  conditions  in  strange  countries. 
In  England  one  is  at  times  tempted  to 
fear  that  he  has  changed,  that  he  is  no 
longer  the  Englishman  who  stood  up 
for  so  many  years  against  the  might 
of  Napoleon;  and  one's  heart  sinks  at 
the  thought  of  what  may  be  coming 
upon  a  nation  which  seems  to  put  play 
before  work,  and  will  not  pr^>are  for 
self-defence. 

See  the  Englishman  in  strange  lands, 
and  all  is  right  again.  Crossing  the 
ocean  seems  to  bring  out  the  old  spirit, 
which  is  there  after  all.  You  may  find 
him — ^you  do  find  him  too  often,  if  he 
is  fresh  from  Ii}ngland— a  man  of  in- 
different physique,  and  unused  to 
manly  exertion;  and  you  may  doubt 
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wlKtber  he  is  fit  for  anything  but  to 
scrawl  his  name  upon  some  better 
man's  grave  and  go  back  to  the  gazing 
crowd  in  the  football  field.  Yon  will 
be  wrong.  He  is  scrawling  it  with  his 
Iff^blood  npon  all  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  We  can  point  to  many  a 
spot  which  he  lias  made  sacred  in  oar 
own  day»  and  say  with  the  little  Span- 
lard,  ''English  nation." 

The  old  spirit  is  there  stiU,  thank 
God. 

But  is  that  enough?  The  old  mili- 
tary spirit  of  France  was  not  dead  in 
1870.  The  Frenchman  was  still  what 
all  history  has  sbown  him  to  be,  the 
best  natural  fighting-man  on  the  Con- 
tinent And  yet  that  did  not  save 
France  from  the  bitterness  of  seeing 
her  armies  marched  away  into  captivity 
and  her  capital  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
Is  all  really  w^  with  us  in  England, 
and  in  the  Empire  upon  which  Eng- 
land's continued  greatness  depends? 
Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  hold  that 
Empire  together,  and  to  keep  the 
beart  of  it  sound  and  safe  from 
attack. 

Pertiaps;  but  our  birth-rate  is  declin- 
ing rapidly,  and  at  present  our  people 
wHl  not  face  the  burden  which  for- 
eign nations  face,  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing themselves  fit  to  defend  their  coun- 
try. Empire  cannot  long  be  retained 
by  a  race  whose  women  will  not  bear 
children  and  whose  men  will  not  bear 
arms.  Granted  that  the  old  spirit  is 
stni  alive,  there  does  seem  to  be  in 
England,  among  all  classs,  a  certain 
carelessness  about  the  things  which 
really  matter,  an  apparent  want  of  pa- 
trtotlsni,  which  are  disquieting. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  a  revival 
or  a  new  birth  of  Imperialist  feeling  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Manchester 
wbool  appears  to  have  been  shaken 
off.  Many  good  men  are  working  id 
an  sorts  of  ways  to  awaken  the  nation, 
and  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  our  dan- 


gers and  responsibilities.     Still  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  contrast  between  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  American,  taught 
from  his  babyhood  to  worship  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  apparent  in- 
dilference  of  the  Englishman,  who  too 
often  hardly  knows  his  own  flag,  is 
.  not  pleasant  to  see.  Patriotism  does 
not  consist  of  flag-waving?  True,  but 
symbols  and  forms  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. IndiflTerence  as  to  forms  is  apt 
to  'be  combined  with  indifference  as  to 
the  things  they  represent  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  all  things  we 
should  imitate  the  Americans,  but  in 
this  respect,  as  in  their  attitude 
towards  women,  they  certainly  set  us 
an  example. 

South  Africa  has  shown  how  easy  it 
is  even  for  small  adjacent  communities 
to  become  sepairate,  almost  hostile,  na- 
tions, and  bow  hard  it  is  to  cure  the 
evils  of  disunion.  What  battened  in 
South  Africa  can  happen  elsewhere, 
and  the  longer  we  delay  in  bringing 
about  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire 
the  more  difiicult  the  task  is  likely  to 
prove.  If  small  adjacent  communities 
tend  to  drift  apart,  it  is  evident  that 
great  and  distant  dominions  like  Can- 
ada and  Australia  and  the  rest  must 
tend  to  differentiate  and  crystallize 
even  more  quickly  and  nwre  com- 
pletely. 

Englishmen  who  remain  in  EiUgland 
have  perhaps  a  diflftculty  in  realizing 
bow  strong  the  tendency  is.  There  Is 
much  talk  of  the  "loyalty  of  the  Col- 
onies," and  rightly.  The  very  foun- 
dation of  British  Canada,  for  example, 
was  the  passionate  devotion  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  gave  up 
everything  they  had  in  the  world  to 
stick  to  the  flag.  And  the  same  feel- 
ing has  been  shown  over  and  ov^ 
again.  Yet  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
imagine  that  great  communities,  sep- 
arated from  England  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  see,  with  varying  conditions 
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and  yarying  ii^rests,  do  not  in  time 
come  to  look  upon  the  land  of  their 
birth  as  the  country  to  which  their 
flrat  loyalty  is  due.  The  "Colonies" 
recognize  that  Great  Britain  has  de- 
fended them  stoutly  in  the  pest  against 
foreign  attack,  and  is  ready  at  any  time 
to  do  it  again;  and  in  communities  of 
British  blood  there  Is  much  real  affec- 
tion for  the  Old  Country.  But  still  the 
feeling  of  patriotism  tends  to  attach 
to  the  soil,  and  as  the  Colonies  develop 
into  great  nations  that  tendency  must 
get  stronger  and  stronger. 

What  did  we  see  in  the  American 
Civil  War?  Dven  a  man  like  Robert 
Lee,  perhaps  the  foremost  officer  In  the 
United  States  army,  f^t  that  his  first 
loyalty  was  due  to  Virginia,  not  to  the 
United  States.  The  parallel  is  not  ex- 
act, but  it  is  instructive. 

A  South  African  talking  to  me  when 
I  was  in  South  Africa  said,  *'My  father 
was  an  Englishman  who  came  and  set- 
tled here  in  Cape  Colony.  He  was  an 
Englishman  first  and  last.  To  him 
Eiugland  was  always  *Home.'  Well,  it 
is  less  home  to  me.  I  am  English  too; 
I  was  at  Oxford,  and  I  served  through 
the  war,  and  would  serve  again;  but 
still  South  Africa  is  really  my  home. 
England  is  less  to  me  than  it  was  to 
my  father,  and  it  will  be  less  to  my 
sons  than  to  me."  He  went  on  to  ad- 
vocate the  old  proposal,  appasrently  so 
difficult  to  work  out,  of  an  Imperial 
Council,  in  which  the  various  domin- 
ions could  be  repreeented,  so  as  to 
bring  them  all  into  touch  and  keep  up 
in  them  the  idea  of  belonging  to  one 
Empire;  but  he  was  very  clear  as  to 
the  first  point — ^that  the  loyalty  of  an 
Africander  was  given  primarily  to 
'South  Africa,  not  to  England;  and  he 
believed  that  this  local  loyalty  would 
go  on  growing  as  the  National  spirit 
increased. 

Surely  that  Is  natural  enough.  Eng- 
lishmen are  the  best  pioneers  and  col- 
onists in  the  world,  because  of  their 


independence  of  character.  They  are 
ready  to  go  into  a  new  country  and 
settle  down  in  it,  without  perpetually 
looking  over  their  shoulders  to  the  old 
home.  But  that  very  quality  makes 
them,  when  they  have  settled  down, 
less  inclined  to  regard  themselves  as 
mere  colonists,  as  Just  Englishmen  in 
another  country.  They  rapidly  de- 
velop views  of  their  own,  and  begin 
to  resent  "interference.^* 

This  may  not  be  an  easy  thing  for  us 
in  England  to  understand  and  accept; 
but  it  is  well  to  face  facts,  and  make 
no  pictures  for  ourselves. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  as 
national  feeling  and  a  national  type 
develop  there  arises  a  certain  want  of 
personal  sympathy  between  the  coun- 
try-bom man  and  the  British  emi- 
grant. The  town-bred  Englishman, 
whom  our  commercial  system  has 
brought  into  being,  is  not  altogether 
acceptable  to  the  sturdy  ••colonial." 
Though  he  has  inherited  many  of  the 
qualities  of  his  race,  he  does  not  seem 
to  the  Canadian  or  the  South  African 
farmer — and  often  he  is  not— a  very 
fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood. 
He  seems  rather  soft  and  helpless. 
Something  disagreeably  like  contempt 
begins  to  enter  into  the  '•colonial's" 
feelings,  and  in  time  it  must  act  to 
some  extent  upon  his  sentiment  for  the 
Mother  Country. 

Again,  we  English,  or  certain  classes 
of  us,  are  apt  to  be  supercilious  in  our 
attitude  towards  the  "colonial,"  and 
this  detestable  habit  of  mind  arouses 
extreme  resentment  Even  if  not  su- 
percilious, we  are  often  Ignorant  to  an 
almost  inconceivable  degree  about  the 
geography  and  circumstances  of  the 
oversea  dominions.  For  example,  I 
lately  heard  of  a  case  in  which  an 
Englishman,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
an  educated  man,  talked  to  Canadians, 
knowing  them  to  be  Canadians,  about 
their  President  naming  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    The  effect  of  that 
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Dpon  men  descended  from  the  United 
Bmpta«  Loyalists  can  be  imagined. 

Altogether  we  must  bring  oorselyes 
to  anderstand  and  recognise  tlie  fact 
tint  tbe  ''loyalty  of  tlie  Colonies"  may 
in  time  be  tried  toe  far.  It  is  not  safe 
to  assume  tliat  an  Bnc^istunan  wber- 
ever  he  may  go  remains  simply  and 
whoUy  an  Bnglishman.  America  is 
always  before  us  to  'teach  the  painful 
truth  that  a  lari^  proportion  of  Eng- 
lishmen, whenever  their  material  ad- 
vantage is  concerned,  seem  to  care  no 
more  about  changing  their  flag  than 
about  changing  their  sky.  Some  care 
—very  much — but  many  do  not  We 
can  hardly  expect  the  man  bom  in  Aus- 
tralia or  the  Cape  to  care  more  about 
the  flag  than  the  man  bom  in  England, 
though  as  a  fact  he  often  does. 

Times  have  changed,  and  the  old 
eonc^tion  of  a  Colonial  Ehnpire  is  no 
long^  suited  to  them.  That  the  do- 
minloDs  beyond  the  seas  are  loyal  to 
tlie  Empire  there  is  no  sort  of  reason 
to  doubt  They  have  given  the  clear- 
est proofs  of  it  But  we  must  be 
Blackwood's  Masutne. 

CONCLUDBD. 


loyal  to  the  Empire  too,  if  we  expect 
their  loyalty  to  continue.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  the  supercilions  and  false 
assumpdcHi  ^at  the  man  bom  in  Eng- 
land is  In  some  way  superior  to  the 
m»n  bom  in  Canada  or  Australia  or 
the  Cape.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
imtronieing  of  all  kinds.  There  must 
be  a  real  knowledge  in  England  6t  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  and  a  real  pride  in 
every  part  of  it.  Finally,  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  remain  Home  to  all  thie 
People  of  the  Flag,  we  must  see  to  It 
that  the  Home  is  secure,  and  that  for 
them  the  way  to  it  is  open  at  all  times 
—in  peace  or  in  war. 

There  are  signs  which  seem  to  show 
that  men  like  Lord  Roberts  and  those 
who  work  with  him  are  not  working 
in  vain;  that  we  are  rising  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities; that  our  Navy  will  not 
always  have  behind  it  a  defenceless 
nation;  that  before  long  every  Eng- 
lishman capable  of  bearing  arms  will 
be  doing  his  duty.  Then  the  whole 
Empire  will  feel  safe,  and.  as  they  say 
in  South  Africa,  "All  shall  come  right" 
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The  woman's  cheeks  were  scarlet; 
the  man  smiled  sheepishly.  CliflTord 
Broome  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  murmured, 
ccmscious  that  it  was  Saturday  after- 
nocm,  and  that  he  had-  returned  some- 
what unexpectedly. 

"I  tmst" 

"Not  a  word,  Miss  Eden — not  a 
word,  if  you  please,"  stammered  the 
lawyer,  the  prospect  of  explanations 
adding  tenfold  to  his  embarrassment 
**I  left  some  papers  behind  me.— Thank 
you,  Mr.  Sale.    Good-aftemoon." 

With  that  he  tumed  in  precipitate 
flight,  and  was  half-way  down  Bedford 


Row  before  it  struck  him  that  his  be- 
havior was  scarcely  logical.  After  all, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  apolo- 
gize for  entering  his  own  private  of- 
fice. Yet,  though  head  of  the  firm  of 
Clifford,  Wylde,  &  Broome,  he  had  al- 
ways found  it  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  realize  his  xx>sition;  save  for 
his  secretary  and  an  oflSce-boy  of 
seraphic  demeanor,  the  pet  also  of  a 
North  London  choir,  there  was  not  a 
member  of  his  staff  of  whom  he  was 
not  secretly  in  awe.  To  the  manag- 
ing clerk,  a  white-haired  old  gentle- 
man who  had  been  engaged  by  the 
founder  of  the  practice,  Broome  was 
no  more  than  a  boy;  even  the  Junior 
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derk  was  senior  in  yeans  to  liis  em- 
ployer, wlio  in  s^f-defence  laid  claim 
to  l>elng  five-and-forty,  tlKmgli  in  real- 
ity a  ct^icken  of  thirty-^ht.  Mr.  Sta- 
pleliurst,  tlie  manager,  of  coarse  was 
not  decelYed  by  tliis  pions  frand;  |ie  re- 
called a  day  on  whicli  the  tiien  Junior 
partiier  had  stalked  up  Bedford  Row 
proud  in  the  birth  of  a  son  who  now 
sat  in  his  office-chair. 

Clifford  Broome  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  sober  atmosphere  of  Bed- 
ford Row,  and  among  his  earliest  recol- 
lections were  heavy,  decorous  dinners 
at  his  father's  house  in  Queen's 
Square,  at  wliich  those  kindly,  decorous 
gentlemen  whose  salaries  be  never  paid 
without  a  blush  had  on  occasion  been 
guests.  Years  before  he  had  been  ar- 
ticled to  the  younger  Mr.  Wylde — Mr. 
Broome,  senior,  had  died  while  his  son 
was  at  the  university — he  had  rever- 
enced those  clerks,  and  though  past 
middle  age,  it  was  with  a  certain  diffi- 
dence that  he  rang  his  l)ell  to  summon 
one  or  other  of  them  from  the  outer 
office.  They  were  antiquated  in  their 
ideas,  wedded  to  the  routine  of  other 
days,  Jealous  of  precedent,  slaves  to  a 
conservatism  in  everyday  affairs;  he 
realized  their  limitations,  and  time  and 
again  had  spent  hours  of  an  evening 
in  simple,  if  laborious,  drudgery  rather 
than  offend  them  by  engaging  an  extra 
clerk  versed  in  up-to-date  business 
methods.  Daily  he  admitted  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  the  position,  but  made  no 
effort  to  free  himself  from  his  shackles, 
content  to  leave  it  to  time  to  rid  him 
of  the  burden  of  those  four  reverend 
old-men-of-the-sea.  A  bachelor  of  sim- 
ple habits  and  ample  private  means, 
he  accepted  the  situation  and  made  the 
best  of  it;  he  was  proud  of  the  prac- 
tice which,  thanks  to  old  connections 
and  personal  initiative,  held  its  own  in 
spite  of  modem  competition;  and,  be- 
ing of  eclectic  tastes,  congratulated 
himself  that  his  staff  should  be  in  such 
perfect  keeping  with  their  eighteenth- 


century  surroundings.  Their  snowy 
linen  and  somtoe  black  matctied  the 
dark  oak  panelling  and  still  darker 
furniture  to  perfection;  indeed,  in  the 
twilight  of  a  winter  afternoon  the  pic- 
ture of  the  old  gMiUemen  immersed  in 
some  legal  question,  with  books  and 
documents  about  them,  and  their  ivory 
features  standing  out  in  mellow  relief 
against  the  depth  of  sliadow  at  their 
iHicks,  filled  the  solicitor  with  the  Joy 
of  a  connoisseur  l>efore  a  portrait- 
group  of  BemlmiMlt. 

No  City  church  breathed  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  calm  than  that  office, 
in  which  the  clerks  migrht  have  passed 
for  cathedral  clergy,  and  were  certainly 
every  whit  as  antagonistic  to  change; 
and  it  had  cost  Broome  days  of  mis- 
giving and  nights  of  unrest  ere  he  had 
summoned  courage -to  inform  his  staff 
that  pressure  of  business  had  decided 
him  in  making  an  addition  to  their  num- 
ber in  the  person  of  a  lady  secretary. 

Upon  each  of  his  clerks  the  tidings 
had  a  different  effect  Mr.  Staple- 
hurst's  attitude  was  that  of  a  parish 
priest  the  chief  of  whose  flock  has 
lapsed  into  heresy.  Earnestly,  but 
with  admirable  decorum,  he  remon- 
strated against  the  innovation,  rea- 
soned with  his  principal;  and,  argu- 
ment failing,  had  adopted  an  air  of 
passive  disapproval.  Mr.  Beechlng, 
whose  slxty^ve  years  had  not  cooled 
the  fires  of  youth,  was  for  handing  In 
bis  resignation;  Mr.  Pierce,  though  but 
Just  threescore,  was  prepared  to  ruin 
his  prospects  in  life  by  a  similarly 
drastic  course.  Both  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed a  fine  contempt  for  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  Mr.  Stephen  Sale,  the  bald- 
headed  Junior  clerk,  in  bending  the 
knee  to  Baal.  Even  the  office-boy  so 
far  forgot  his  dignity  as  alto  soloist  as 
to  whistle  when  apprised  of  the  news. 
Mr.  Beeching  could  count  on  Us  fingers 
the  previous  occasions  upon  which  the 
peace  of  the  office  had  been  broken  by 
a  whistle  of  such  levity. 
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Neitber  principal,  clerkB,  nor  oiBee- 
hoy  are  likdy  to  forget  that  Iftonday 
morning  wtien  Miss  Florence  Bden  «n- 
tered  tbe  service  of  ClUf ord,  Wylde,  & 
BnxHna  Tlie  staff  masked  their  seoBe 
of  diaaatiaftiction  beneath  a  dignified 
reservet  th^  employer  his  n^ryone- 
ness  l>y  an  attempt  at  nonchalance. 
Both  parties  ftdled  of  their  object  Clif- 
ford Broome  with  ignominy. 

'*Po<Hr  dears!"  sighed  Hiss  Bden  as 
she  took  her  way  down  Bedford  Bow, 
at  flye  o^clock,  some  t^i  days  after  her 
arriyal. 

A  we^  passed,  a  fortnight,  and  the 
attiKiide  of  the  office  underwent  a 
gradual  change.  Bven  Mr.  Beeching 
tlie  nltm-fastldfcwB,  apart  from  the 
metallic  «li0k  of  ttie  nnspeakaUe  ma- 
chine she  operated,  could  find  tat  little 
fanlt  with  Miss  Bden.  She  was  com- 
mendaibly  quiet,  her  yoice  soft  and 
sabdued,  and  she  seemed  at  pains  to 
dress  as  if  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of 
those  about  her.  In  harmony  with  the 
style  of  her  surroundings.  Broome  was 
duly  eppreciatiye.  More  than  once  he 
had  caught  himself  gazing  abstract- 
edly at  the  woman  as  she  bent  aboye 
her  work;  the  clean-cut  features  sil- 
houetted against  the  mahogany  bureau 
dark  and  lustrous  as  her  chestnut  hair, 
the  tone  of  her  skirts  blending  with 
that  of  the  wainscot,  the  play  of  the 
light  upon  the  snowy  blouse  to  which 
a  bunch  of  crimson  carnations  gave  a 
viyid  splash  of  color,  appealed  to  his 
artistic  perception. 

'^Satisfied,  Mr.  Staplehurstr*  Tbe 
managing  clerk  had  sought  some  ex- 
pression of  his  employer's  yiews  as  to 
the  result  of  the  new  departure.  *^at- 
isfied?  I  am  charmed."  Let  it  be  said 
that  each  indiyidual  member  of  the 
staff  in  his  heart  of  hearts  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  principle  and  endorse 
Clifford  Broome's  opinion. 

It  was  the  Junior  clerk  who  wrought 
the  mischief,  and  at  his  presumption  it 
seemed  as  if  a  spirit  of  unrest  bad  en- 


tered tiie  office.  Broome  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  showed  signs  of  irri- 
tability. Mr.  Staplehmrst's  reserye  de- 
t'eloped  into  settled  gloom,  high  words 
had  passed  between  Messrs.  Beeching 
and  6ale,  while  Mr.  Pierce,  hitherto  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  mUdly  sarcastic 
wit,  was  transformed  into  a  cynic. 
(Stephen  Sale,  blind  to  a  state  of  things 
for  which  he  was  reiH>onslble,  deyel- 
oped  the  most  alarming  symptoms;  he 
bullied  the  seraph,  worried  his  feUow- 
clerks,  got  upon  his  employer's  neryes, 
and  meanwhile,  as  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, made  loye  to  the  confid^itial 
secretary. 

The  solicitor  realised  that  what  he 
had  seen  that  aftemocm  fully  confirmed 
the  general  surmises.  Obyiously  Mr. 
Sale  had  proposed;  it  was  as  obyious 
tlMCt  Miss  Bd^  had  accepted  him;  and 
the  solicitor  had  not  reached  the  end  of 
Bedford  Bow  ^e  embamssmieBt  had 
giyen  way  to  emotions  yastly  different. 
Here  was  a  pretty  ending  to  an  exper- 
iment which  had  held  such  promise  of 
success,  and  yet  Broome  could  not 
blame  himself  for  being  blind  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  denouement  The 
Junior  clerk  was  flye-and-forty,  the  sec- 
retary but  half  his  years;  Stephen  Sale 
was  bald  as  a  coot,  Florence  Bden  in 
the  heyday  of  wom«mly  perfection. 
And  yet,  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
matter  more  closely,  he  admitted  that 
of  late  there  had  certainly  been  much 
that  was  strange  in  Mr.  Sale's  manner. 
He  remembered  haying  heard. the  lat- 
ter discussing  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Pierce  the  merits  of  two  rival  prepara- 
tions for  the  hair;  and  had  remarked 
that  the  gentleman  in  question  had, 
without  apparent  reason,  taken  to 
lunching  rather  later  than  had  been 
his  custom,  and,  most  suspicious  of  all, 
had  on  occasion  returned  to  the  office 
about  the  same  time  as  Miss  Bden. 

Apart  from  the  absurdity  of  it,  Sale's 
conduct  was  unpardonable.  It  was  an 
affront,  a  personal  injury,  which  his 
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employer  felt  Justified  in  resenting. 
What  right  had  the  man  to  rob  him  of 
one  wlio  had  already  become  an  Inte- 
gral part  ot  \Ab  office?  A  succeMor  td 
MiflB  Bden  waa  out  of  the  quettloa; 
there  was  not  another  woman  in  Lon- 
don capable  of  attaining  the  high  stand- 
ard the  secretary  had  set.  The  holder 
of  the  position  must  be  self-effacing, 
must  recognize  that  she  was  no  more 
tlian  a  detail  in  an  harmonious  whole. 
A  blonde  was  impossible;  a  tartan 
blouse,  a  check  skirt,  would  ruin  tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  office.  There  were 
women  who  affected  such  abomina- 
tions. Besides,  in  all  probability  tie 
would  lose  Mr.  Sale  as  well,  and  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  employing 
scone  youth  of  up-to-date  ideals,  where- 
up<m  tlie  spirit  of  the  office  would  van- 
ish before  a  whirlwind  of  blatant  mod- 
ernity. Wing-collars,  brown  shoes, 
and  obtrusive  socks  that  matched  as 
obtrusive  neckwear  would  destroy  the 
prevailing  scheme  of  coloring.  Broome 
Imted  fancy  waistcoats,  and  a  Junior 
clerk's  wardrobe,  he  Imew,  invariably 
contained  a  unique  selection. 

The  lawyer  passed  a  wretclied  week- 
end, during  which  he  realized  the  fu- 
tility of  attempting  to  reason  with  his 
love-lorn  employ^,  and  on  Monday  ar- 
rived at  his  office  with  the  gloomiest 
forebodings.  The  morning  passed 
slowly.  Miss  Eden  sat  with  bowed 
head  above  her  typewriter;  while  the 
man,  after  dictating  a  dozen  letters  in 
rather  disjointed  fashion,  relapsed  into 
silence.  When  the  secretary  prepared 
to  go  out  to  lunch  an  hour  earlier  than 
was  her  custom,  her  employer,  who 
had  been  watching  her  furtively  the 
morning  through,  noldced  something 
unusual  in  her  manner. 

**Mr.  Broome"—  the  man  shuddered 
in  anticii>atlon  of  the  worst—*'!  wish 
to  leave,  if  you  please,  as  soon  as" 

**^fy  dear  Miss  Eden!"  Broome  rose 
with  every  sign  of  embarrassment. 
Though  the  girl's  words  had  but  con- 


firmed the  fears  that  had  haunted  two 
sleepless  nights,  he  seemed  hardly  to 
realise  their  meaning.  "My  dear  Miss 
Eden,  but  wliy?" 

**8emething     has      happened,      Mr. 
Broooae,"    The  oval  faee 


clear  voioe  sank  to  a  wiiisper.  '*I 
think  you  will  understand.  I'd  rather 
say  nothing" 

"As  yet,  of  course,  Miss  Eden."  The 
lawyer  felt  It  vr&B  Incumbent  upon 
him  to  accept  tlie  situaticm  in  as  gra- 
ciona  a  spirit  as  was  possible.  "As 
yet,  of  course.  I  quite  understand.  I 
am  sure  I  am" 

It  was  fads  Intention  to  congratulate 
her.  After  all,  Stephen  6ale  must  be 
an  eligible  parti;  but  as  he  glanced  at 
the  girl,  who  had  suddenly  raised  her 
bead,  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat 

"I  am  sorry  to  lose  you — very  sorry," 
he  stammered,  conscious  that  it  was 
imperative  to  say  something. 

**Thank  you,  Mr.  Bro<Nne.  I,  too, 
am  very  sorry.  I  have  been  very 
haM>y  here— very  happy  Indeed.  Every 
one  has  been  so  kind — so  very  kind." 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
came  a  deepening  of  her  color,  a  Iktle 
deprecating  movement  of  her  hands, 
as  she  added,  "And  if  you  please,  you 
must  not  blame  Mr.  Sale.  You  won't, 
will  you?" 

Not  blame  Mr.  Sale!  Till  that  mo- 
ment he  had  never  realized  the  enor- 
mity of  that  gentleman's  conduct;  yet 
what  could  he  do  or  say  in  face  of  the 
appeal  in  those  dark,  wistful  eyes? 
He  laughed,  or  rather  made  an  ineffec- 
tive attempt  at  doing  so. 

"Of  course  not  I^et  me  say  that  la 
a  sense  I  am  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Sale.  But  I  trust  you  are  in  no  very 
great  hurry  to  leave  us?" 

"I  should  like  to  go,  if  you  please, 
as  soon  as  you  can  find  some  one  to 
take  my  place." 

"A  matter  of  sheer  impossibility." 
Again  the  lawyer  tried  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,   but   his   tones,    though   em- 
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pbatic,  were  despondent  "But  yoa 
would  do  me  a  great  kindness  If  you 
conld  manage  to  remain  with  ns  all 
for  another  week" 

For  a  moment  the  woman  stood  si- 
lent, with  clouded  brow,  and  then  mui> 
mured  as  if  with  an  effort,  "As  you 
wish,  Bir.  Broome.     I  will  try." 

She  tamed  rather  swiftly;  and  the 
other  fancied  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  he  held  wide  the  private  door 
which  <^)ened  directly  upon  the  land- 
ing. 

CHfTord  BnxHne  leant  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  groan  and  stared  blankly 
at  his  jimior  clerk.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  brief 
interview  with  his  secretary  ere  Mr. 
Stei^ien  Sale  had  bluntly  informed  him 
of  his  desire  to  resign  his  position. 

*^My  dear  Sale,  this  is  wholly  unex- 
pected," gasped  the  solicitor,  whose 
manner  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement  ^'Surely  you  cannot 
have  any  real  reason  for  wishing  to 
leave  the  firm  after  more  than  tvrenty- 
flve  years'  service." 

••I  am  sorry  to  do  so,  sir;  but  there 
are  private  reasons  which  prompt  me 
to  the  step  I  am  taking.  Perhaps  you 
^11  understand" 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Sale,  I  understand 
perfectly."  The  whole  sorry  business 
was  only  too  obvious  to  him,  and  his 
state  of  mind  did  not  permit  of  con- 
gratulations in  the  case  of  his  clerk. 
*'I  am  indeed  sorry  that  you  should 
take  such  a  course  so  unexpectedly, 
and  I  tiiink  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you 
whether  you  cannot  reconsider  your 
decision.  Perhaps  Mr.  Staplehurst 
might  give  you  some  advice." 

•*I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  my 
colleagues — ^to  the  managing  clerk,  to 
Mr.  Beeching,  and  Mr.  Pierce— and 
they  have  approved  ,the  course  I  sug- 
gested. Indeed,  I  may  say  they  have 
acted  most  kindly,  most  generously  in 
the  matter." 

Stephen  Sale  spoke  with  feeling,  and 


his  employer  noticed  that  the  blue  eyes 
beneath  the  heavy  gold  spectacles 
were  unwontedly  bright.  So  the  staff 
had  given  their  approval  to  .this  piece 
of  folly.  Broome  had  no  patience  for 
such  a  pack  ot  old  fools.  Were  they 
blind  to  the  absurdity  of  their  jimior*s 
conduct,  of  this  ill-assorted  match? 

^Well,  I  must  ask  you  to  study  my 
convenience  to  the  extent  of  giving  me 
a  few  days  in  which  I  can  consider  my 
future  arrangements.  You  cannot  fail 
to  understand  how  much  I  am  upset 
by  this  event  which  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  office.  Would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  Mr.  Staplehurst  I 
should  like  to  see  him  before  he  goes 
out  to  lunch?" 

Bven  Clifford  Broome  admitted  that 
his  junior  clerk  seemed  conscious  of 
his  shortcomings;  no  man  looked  less 
the  successful  suitor  than  Stephen  Sale 
as  he  stole  out  of  the  private  office 
without  another  word. 

"It's  a  very  painful  matter,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford"— the  managing  clerk  was  privi- 
leged in  the  form  of  his  address — **and 
you  will  understand  my  feelings." 

"I  do,  Mr.  Staplehurst,"  The  oth- 
er's manner  was  sympathetic,  and 
Broome  was  duly  appreciative.  "Sale 
made  a  serious  mistake,  and,  I  think, 
will  do  nothing  towards  bettering  it 
by  leaving  the  firm." 

The  old  gentleman  nodded  gravely. 
"That  is  what  I  told  him  when  he  first 
informed  us  of  what  had  happened; 
but  Mr.  Beeching  and  Mr.  Pierce  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  resign; 
and,  after  all,  his  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter must  be  considered.  And  tbere*s 
Miss  Eden,  who  is  quite  one  of  us,  Mr. 
Clifford,"  he  continued.  "As  I  said  to 
Mr.  Beeching  only  a  week  ago,  I  don't 
know  what  the  office  would  be  without 
Miss  Eden." 

"And  she  leaves  us  on  Saturday. 
She  has  made  up  her  mind." 

'Personally  I  had  hoped  she  would 
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not  do  BO,"  sighed  Staplebunt  gloom- 
ily. "It  is  the  one  dUng  that  Sale 
feared." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  be  ex- 
pected," mapped  Broome.  "He  might 
have  thought  of  that  before  he  made 
a  fool  of  himself.  He  has  acted  dis- 
gracefully." 

"Ill-advisedly,  Mr.  aifford.  Sale,  let 
me  tell  you  in  confidence,  having  com- 
mitted this  error  of  Judgment,  has 
done  all  that  lies  in  his  power.  Indeed, 
he  has  acted  nobly,  as  I*d  have  had  a 
son  of  mine  act;  and  his  friends  Mr. 
Beeching  and  Mr.  Pierce  have  most 
generously  given  him  their  help.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Clifford,  Miss  Bden  will 
not  leave  this  office  with  her  future 
unfnrovidied  for." 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Staplehurst;  and 
you've  had  a  hand  In  it,  I  Imow." 
Broome  knew  his  managing  clerk's 
generosity,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
wedding  present,  felt  sure  no  expense 
would  be  spared.  "Of  course,  Miss 
Eden  shall  have  some  token  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  her.  It  is 
largely  for  her  sake  that  I  wish  Sale 
could  be  persuaded  to  stay  with  us." 

The   wrinkled   old   face  brightened. 

**Then  perhaps,  (Mr.  Clifford,  you 
might  ask  her  to  use  her  influence  with 
Sale.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  she 
would  wish  is  that  he  should  leave." 

'■Thank  you,  Mr.  Staplehurst;  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do,"  said  Broome;  and  the 
other  went  out  to  lunch.  Surely  there 
never  was  a  match  that  occasioned 
such  general  depression. 

Florence  Bden  laughed.  She  had  to; 
time  and  again  within  the  past  four 
days  she  had  been  on  the  brink  of 
tears,  and  now  her  laughter  rose  un- 
bidden. 

"Mr.  Broome,  what  made  you  think 
that?" 
The  lawyer  colored. 

"But  I  saw  you — ^you  and  Mr. 
Sale" 


Miss  Bden  was  serious  in  a  moment; 
she  spoke  rather  hurriedly. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  He  did  ask  me 
to;  but,  you  see,  he  is  so  much  older 
than  I  am,  and— and — ^though  I  like 
him,  I  don't  think  I  ever  could" 

Broome  felt  as  if  the  room  was  reel- 
ing round  him;  but,  as  the  other 
paused,  his  relief  found  vent  in  words. 
He  rose  nervously  and  took  a  turn  of 
the  oflSce. 

"It  was  stupid  of  me;  and  I  am  glad, 
as  far  as  I  can  see  Miss  Eden,  we  need 
not  lose  you  after  all." 

"But  there's  Mr.  Bale.  It  is  not 
fair  to  him  that  I  should  stay. 
He  has  more  claim  upon  the  firm 
than  I." 

Her  employer  was  silent,  and  for  the 
first  time  made  some  feeble  attempt  at 
a  definite  analysis  of  his  feelings;  he 
was  conscious  of  an  overwhelming  Joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  possible  reten- 
tion of  his  secretary,  and  a  sudden  in- 
spiration seized  him. 

"But  we  want  you,  Miss  Bden — all 
of  us,  including  Mr.  Sale,  I  am  sure; 
I,  perhaps,  more" 
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Ton,  Mr.  Broome!"  The  woman's 
glance  was  down-bent;  her  employer 
had  paused  beside  her  chair. 

"Yes,  I."  The  lawyer  spoke  slowly, 
very  gravely. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  office?"  There 
was  a  note  of  petulance  in  the  ques- 
tion. "You  are  always  thinking  of  the 
office." 

"I  am  thinking  of  myself— of  you." 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  room;  the  other 
did  not  raise  her  head. 

"And  you  want  me  to  stay  in  the  of- 
fice?" 

"Yes — ^no,"  stammered  Clifford 
Broome,  "with  me." 

What  immediately  followed  Is  known 
to  two  people  only;  but  when,  half -an- 
hour  later,  Mr.  Staplehurst  entered  the 
room  he  was  amazed  to  find  Miss  Bden 
seated  in  the  principal's  chair  and  its 
owner  stooping  above  it. 
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'Pray  come  in,"  stammered  Broome. 
'*Yoii  wish  to  see  me?" 

The  managing  clerk  cleared-  his 
thzoat 

**The  stair  wished  to  see  Miss  Bden." 

**I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted. 
Ajh  I  in  the  way?"  answered  Bcoome 
with  a  guilty  air  which  struck  Messrs. 
Staplehurst,  Beeching,  and  Fierce  as 
inexplicable,  and  the  woman  stepped 
fcNTward,  somewhat  puzzled. 

**Miss  Eden"  — the  old  gentleman's 
Toice  bad  the  suspicion  of  a  quaver  in 
it — **you  must  pardon  us  if  our  conduct 
savors  of  an  unwarrantable  liberty;  I 
hope  our  good  intentions  will  serve  for 
an  excuse.  It  Is  with  the  utmost  re- 
gret that  v^  heard  that  you  were  leav- 
ing us;  it  was  with  regret  even  greater 
that  we  learnt  from  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Sale,  whose  absence  you  will  un- 
derstand, of  the  reasons  that  prompted 
you  in  making  this  decision.  Of  the 
personal  feelings  of  each  one  of  us 
present  I'll  say  nothing,  but  we  are 
.  unanimously  of  the  <q;»lnlon  that  the 
staff  of  this  office  owe  you  amends  for 
the  circumstances  which  have  com- 
pelled your  resignation.  You  have 
won  our  esteem,  Miss  Eiden— may  I  say 
it?  our  hearts — ^the  hearts  of  four 
lonely  men  who  now  ask  you  to  accept 
a  token  of  their  regard." 

The  speaker  paused  and  handed  the 
woman  a  folded  sheet  of  paper. 

'*It  Is  good  of  you;  It  really  is,"  she 
stammered.    '*What  is  it?" 

Clifford  Broome  bent  beside  her  for 

Ohambeis'B  Joornal. 


a  moment  When  he  rose  there  was  a 
mist  before  his  eyes.  The  shadows 
were  deepening,  and  the  last  glow  of 
a  crimson  sunll^t  lit  the  three  eamedt 
isces. 

*'An  annuity  of  fif^  pounds!"  He 
spoke  as  if  to  himself. 

'H>h,  Mr.  Staplehurst,  Mr.  Beeching, 
Mr.  Pierce,  how  very,  very  kind!  But 
I  don't  thhik  I  can  take  it  I  d<m't 
think  that  I  shall  want  it  now.  Tou 
see,  I  am  not  going  away  after  all — at 
least  not  very  ftur  away." 

The  three  faces  were  blank,  and  then 
their  principal  spoke,  much  after  the 
fashkm  of  an  urchin  who  has  been 
caught  in  wrong-doing. 

**'Miss  Bden  is  going  to  be  married, 
but" — he  stammered—'^but,  if  you  can 
understand  me,  will  not  entirely  sever 
her  connection  with  the  firm." 

Mr.  Pierce  nudged  his  friend  Mr. 
Beeching,  who  in  turn  looked  at  the 
managing  clerk,  upon  whom  the  situa- 
tion dawned  but  slowly. 

"Miss  Eden,"  he  stammered  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  *'we  brought 
what  we  feared  was  a  farewell  gift; 
we  trust  that  instead  you  will  accept 
it  as  a  wedding  present" 

**You  old  dears!"  murmured  Florence 
Eden,  and  took  each  outstretched  hand 
in  turn. 

Clifford  Broome  gazed  at  the  group 
in  silence,  conscious  that  he  had  never 
set  eyes  on  a  finer  effect  in  light  and 
shadow. 

^Tormoft  /itnes. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  CENTENARY  OP  HORACE  GREELEY. 


I  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Gre^ey  in  a  ridiculous  story  by  Art- 
emus  Ward  of  "'Horace  Greeley's  Ride 
to  PlacervlUe,"  and  nowadays  I  can 
never  see  Greeley's  name  without  re- 
calling that  tale.  After  referring  to 
the  enthusiasm   with   which   he   was 


greeted  everywhere  when  he  went  lec- 
turing through  California,  the  story 
proceeds  to  relate  how  Greeley  made 
a  Journey  of  forty  miles  in  a  ram- 
shackle coach  to  keep  an  important  en- 
gagement at  Placerville.  At  the  out- 
set, the  leader  of  the  coach  warned  the 
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driver:  "Now,  miDd,  this  great  man 
must  be  there  by  seven  sharp";  and 
.the  driver  pledged  himself,  "He  shall/* 
They  started  so  slowly  that  Greeley 
put  his  head  out  and  admonished  the 
man,  who  only  answered  stolidly  "I 
know.  I*ve  got  my  orders."  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  whip  cracked,  and 
the  horses  began  to  get  up  speed  and 
went  on  getting  it  up  till  they  were 
tearing  at  ever  so  many  miles  an  hour 
over  one  of  the  worst,  bumpiest,  mt- 
tiest  roads  on  earth,  with  Greeley 
bouncing  about  helplessly  inside.  By 
a  superhuman  effort  he  steadied  him- 
self sufficiently  to  look  out  again  and 
suggest  tliait  they  need  not  go  quite  so 
fast,  but  the  driver  cracked  his  whip 
and  replied  implacably,  "I've  got  my 
orders.  Keep  your  seat,  Horace!"  and 
so  the  wild  ride  continued,  Greeley  still 
bouncing  about  violently  till  one  terrific 
jolt  shot  him  up  and  he  burst  through 
the  roof  of  the  coach  with  his  head. 

A<t  a  village  a  couple  of  miles  out- 
side Placerville,  they  were  met  -by  a 
huge  procession*  including  the  Mayor, 
with  banners,  a  brass  band,  and  a 
wagonfni  of  beautiful  maidens  in  whKe 
who  were  prepared  to  start  singing 
something  on  a  given  signal.  Some  of 
the  astonished  citizens  saw  the  crum- 
pled and  damaged  orator  huddled  in- 
side the  coach  as  it  slowed  down,  but 
l)efore  they  could  ask  questions,  the 
driver  demanded  the  time,  roared,  "My 
orders  is  to  get  him  there  by  seven. 
Clear  the  way!  Whoop!  Keep  jtoitr  ftea4, 
HoraeeV  and  off  they  went  again,  scat- 
tering the  procession,  dashing  through 
and  leaving  it  to  straggle  In  pursuit 
and  be  startled  at  intervals  l>y  the  ap- 
parition of  Greeley's  bald  head  bobbing 
up  and  down  through  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  coach. 

The  outrageous  absurdity  of  this 
story  left  me  in  doubt — for  it  was 
many  years  ago— whetlier  (Jreeley  was 
a  real  person,  or  merely  a  character 
created  by  Artemus  Ward.     But  very 


soon  after  these  doubts  were  resolved. 
t&t  I  found  him  meeting  Dickens  in 
Forster's  Life,  and  I  came  upon  an  al- 
lusion to  liim  in  Bayard  Taylor's  "Di- 
versions of  the  ^krho  Club."  There,  at 
the  club's  first  meeting,  Zoilus  reads  a 
composite  parody  of  **The  Bells"  and 
"The  Raven,"  wliich  refers  to  a  penal 
scroll  on  which  a  mystic  fifty  was 
writtMi: 

And  the  days  have  passed,  the  three, 
Over  me! 
And  the  debit  and  the  credit  are  as 
one  to  him  and  me! 
'Twas  the  random  runes  I  wrote 
At  tlie  bottom  of  the  note, 
(Wrote  and  freely 
GaVe  to  Greeley.)    .    .    . 

And  at  the  conclusion,  Galahad  asks. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  the  refermce 
•to  Greeley?"  and  Zoilus  explains,  "I 
thought  everybody  had  heard  that 
Greeley's  only  autograph  of  Foe  was 
a  signature  to  a  promissory  note  for 
fifty  dollars.  He  offers  to  sell  it  for 
half  the  money."  Then  a  chance  read- 
ing of  Greeley's  own  "ReopUecUons  of 
a  Busy  Life"  sent  me  to  some  of  the 
books  that  have  been  written  about 
him,  and  I  realised  how  great  a  man 
he  was. 

Horace  Greeley  was  bom  at  Am- 
herst, New  Hampshire,  on  February  3, 
1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner, 
who  seems  to  have  made  nothing  out 
of  farming  but  debts.  Before  he  was 
three  he  was  sent  to  the  primitive  dis- 
trict school;  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  he  worked  in  the  summer  on 
the  farm,  and  only  went  to  school  in 
the  winter.  His  first  books  were  the 
Bible  and  "The  Columbian  Orator," 
which  latter  was  presented  to  him  by 
an  uncle  whilst  he  was  laid  up  with 
measles.  The  Greeley  household  was 
continually  In  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  in  1820  the  home  was  sold 
up  for  debt,  and  the  father  took  to 
flight  to  avoid  arrest.  When  it  was 
safe  to  do  so,  the  family  rejoined  him 
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flf  Termont,  wbere  Horace,  at  fifteen, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  local  printer. 

Fiye  years  later,  bent  on  bettering 
himself,  he  tramped  a  long  Joorney  to 
New  York,  picking  up  odd  jobs  by  the 
way,  and  arrived  at  his  goal  with  ten 
dollars  in  his  pocket  After  many  dis- 
appointments, he  was  taken  on  by  the 
foreman  in  a  small  printing  establish- 
ment, and  the  first  day  he  was  there 
the  head  of  the  firm,  seeing  such  a 
raw,  simple-looking  country  lad  stand- 
ing at  the  cases,  growled,  "Where  did 
you  get  that  fool?  Pay  him  oflT  to- 
night r*  But  the  foreman  kept  him  on, 
and  he  proved  more  capable  than  he 
looked* 

His  looks  were  always  against  him. 
He  was  a  weedy  youth,  his  face  ex- 
pressfnsT  neither  character  nor  intel- 
lect; one  of  his  gentlest  friends  was 
constrained  to  admit  that  his  counten- 
ance was  '*not  expressive."  This  is 
amply  borne  out  by  his  portraits,  those 
showing  him  in  his  latter  days,  a  round- 
Tisaged,  placidly  beaming  old  gentle- 
man, with  clean-shaven  upper  lip  and 
a  fringe  of  «vhite  beard  under  his  chlD, 
behig  distinctly  disillusioning. 

Howbeit,  before  he  had  been  ten 
years  in  New  York,  whilst  he  was  a 
young  men  of  thirty,  be  founded  the 
Tritmm^  which  under  his  editorship  be- 
came the  leading  and  most  powerful 
American  Journal  of  his  generation. 
In  an  illustrated  "Comic  Life"  of  him 
published  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  it  is  said  that  "at  the 
outset,  he  began  to  pitch  into  every 
body,  like  a  boy  with  a  popgun,"  and 
it  is  true  to  this  extent,  that  he  was 
a  social  reformer  in  grain  a  man  of 
ideals  with  old  memories  behind  him 
that  prompted  him  in  striving  to  ameli- 
orate the  lot  of  the  poor;  he  was  never 
afraid  to  print  his  opinions  and  was 
always  on  the  side  that  fortune  had 
not  favored.  He  made  vigorous  war 
on  what  he  considered  corrupt  in 
American  Journalistic  methods;   advo- 


cated education  and  temperance  re- 
forms; took  up  tiie  gage  for  the  down- 
trodden, and  was  defying  *^he  priests 
of  the  god  Cotton"  and  fighting  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  whilst  Lin- 
coln still  hesitated,  thinking  the  free- 
dom of  the  blacks  a  less  important  mat- 
ter than  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
In  the  'forties,  Greeley  became  one 
of  that  famous  Brook  Farm  brother- 
hood of  which  E)merson  was  the 
prophet.  His  wife  was  a  friend  of 
Margaret  Fuller;  and  though  he  never 
lived  in  the  Farm  Colony,  he  was  in- 
timate with  the  transcendental  enthu- 
siasts who  did,  shared  to  the  full  their 
altruistic  aims  and  passion  for  right 
living,  and  was  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  their  <^cial  Journal,  the  Har- 
bkifffr. 

But  he  drifted  away  from  them,  fell 
in  with  certain  food-faddists,  dabbled 
in  spiritualism,  and  got  a  reputation 
for  being  eccentric,  and  his  dietetic  ex- 
periments and  natural  carelessness  in 
dress  and  appearance  involved  him  in 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  uncommonly  bad  business- 
man; there  are  amusing  stories  told  of 
his  absent-mindedness,  and  certainly 
his  creditors  appear  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  bis  easy  habits;  but 
throughout  be  remained  a  hard  worker 
and  his  influence  went  on  increasing. 
Turning  to  public  speaking,  be  became 
as  successful  on  the  platform  as  he 
was  in  the  press,  and  found  so  much 
pleasure  in  oratory  that,  after  a  while, 
when  he  was  run  down  with  over- 
work, the  only  way  to  induce  hlro  to 
take  a  holiday'  was  to  start  him  off 
on  a  lecturing  tour. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  Into  Congress, 
and  I  Imagine  it  was  whilst  he  wan 
writing  and  lecturing  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  that  he  may  have  made  the 
Journey  to  Placervllle  that  Artemus 
Ward  burlesqued.  On  the  platform, 
his  appearance  was  ungainly,  his  voice 
unmusical  and  monotonous,  but  he  sue- 
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ceeded  as  a  speaker  because  he  was 
sincere  and  In  earnest,  was  clear,  con- 
cise, logical,  as  he  was  in  writing,  and 
''never  said  a  foolish  thing."  It  was 
his  speeches,  his  leaders  and  open  let- 
ters in  the  TrOnam  that  roused  Lincoln 
to  a  decision,  and  influenced  him  at 
last  to  issue  his  momentous  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

Greeley  was  himself  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  In  1872,  and  entered 
upon  a  tumultuous  and  bitterly  con- 
tested election.  He  stood  as  an  un- 
compromising social  reformer,  but  the 
Interests  he  attacked  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  emerged  from  the 
struggle  '*the  most  thoroughly  beaten 
candidate  who  had  ever  run  for  the 
Presidency."  It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  this,  coming  as  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  ridicule,  slander,  and  mis- 
representations to  which  he  had  been 
mercilessly  subjected  during  the  con- 
test, broke  his  heart,  for  he  died  with- 
in a  few  days  of  his  defeat 

He  crowded  an  enormous  amount  of 
good  work  into  the  sixty-one  years  of 
his  life.  Whittler  aptly  named  him 
"our  later  Franklin,"  and  he  stands 
out  inevitably  as  one  of  the  few  great 
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figures  in  the  history  of  American  jour- 
nalism. He  edited  three  other  news- 
papers whilst  he  was  c<mducting  the 
THbutm;  wrote  Histories  of  the  Strug- 
gle for  Slavery  Bxtension,  and  of  the 
War  between  North  and  South;  a  book 
about  farming,  one  on  social  reform, 
and  prefaces  to  many  books;  but  his 
greatest  work  went  into  the  columns 
of  the  TrUnme,  f^nd  his  highest  claim 
to  fame  is  as  the  champion  of  the 
slave.  In  that  business,  he  was  the 
man  behind  the  President,  and  he  had 
been  the  man  befcnre  him.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  one  of  his  critics  spoke 
the  right  thing  when  he  said,  **The  col- 
ored race,  when  it  becomes  sufficiently 
educated  to  appreciate  his  career,  must 
always  recognize  him  as  the  chief  au- 
thor of  their  emancipation  from  slav- 
ery and  their  equal  citizenship." 

But  his  own  simple  claim  on  poster- 
ity, whether  it  includes  the  other  or 
not,  bespeaks  the  true  Journalist  **I 
cherlah  the  hope,"  he  wrote,  **that  the 
stone  which  covers  my  ashes  may  bear 
to  future  ages  the  still  intelligible  in- 
scription: 'Founder  of  the  New  York 

A.  St.  Jolm  Adcook. 
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Ghaptbb  I. 

The  Manager  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  editorial  sanctum  and  came  in 
briskly. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Editor,  "here  you  are. 
Good.    Help  yourself." 

The  manager  sat  down  and  helped 
himself. 

"WeU,"  said  the  Editor,  "you  see 
how  It  is.  Our  campaign  on  behalf  of 
Standard  Butter,  including  the — er— " 
he  glanced  at  a  copy  of  his  paper — 
"ah,  yes,  the  salt  and  the  yellow  ochre, 
has  certainly  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good  to  the  country- 


«( 
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*And  to  ourselves,"  put  in  the  Man- 
ager tactlessly.  "The  butter  advertise- 
ments last  week  came  to        " 

The  Editor  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"But  there  comes  a  point  where 
one's  influence  ceases." 

"Yes;"  sighed  the  Manager.  "This 
week  they  only  came  to—" 

The  Eklitor  coughed  and  turned  to 
his  desk.  "I  sketched  out  a  little  idea 
this  morning,"  he  went  on,  "which 
might  keep  up  the  Interest  for  a  few 
days  longer.  Ifs  Just  an  imaginary 
conversation  and  goes  like  this:  *The 
following  dialogue  was  overheard   at 
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«  well-known  West-end  dairyman's 
jesterday  afternoon:— 

Lady  Blamk.  Will  you  send  up  six 
pounds  of  batter  to  Berkeley  Square 
to-morrow»  Instead  of  the  usual  four? 

Dain^mtm,  Certainly,  my  lady.  {Ta 
Asiisttmt)  Six  pounds  of  butter  for 
Lady  Blank.' 

**And  then  we  could  put  a  little  note 
underneath,  something  in  this  manner: 
The  above  is  typical  of  what  is  going 
oo  every  day  in  the  West-end  of  Lon- 
don. The  denizens  of  Park  Lane,  Cur- 
son  Street  and  Cadogan  ^uare  are  as 
insistent  upon  Standard  Butter  as  are 
families  in  less  fashionable  parts  of  the 
Metropolis.'     You  see  what  I  mean?*' 

*'6ood,"  said  the  Manager. 

"It  vras  Just  an  idea,"  said  the  Edl- 

«     tor  modestly.     "It  occurred  to  me  in 

the  train.    But  it  is  time  we  thought 

of  something  else,    ^mething  entirely 

new.    Now  have  you  any  ideas?" 

The  Manager  thought  profoundly. 

"What    about    Standard    Jam?"    he 

said  at  last,  "including  the  raspberry 

and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  splinters." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Editor  impatiently. 

'**8omethlng  on  entirely  different  lines." 

The  Manager  thought  again. 

"Of  course,",  the  SSditor  went  on,  "we 
can  always  fall  back  on  a  competition 
of  some  kind.  You  increase  the  intel- 
ligence  of  the  country — " 

"And  the  circulation." 

"But  the  chief  question  is,  what  sort 
of  competition?' 

"Ahr 

"Well,  there  it  is.  Think  It  over, 
will  you?  And  ask  Parsons.  He's  full 
of  ideas.  ELallo,  I  must  be  off."  And 
be  went  out  to  lunch. 

Ohaptsb  II. 

**Well?"  said  the  Bditor  next  day. 

"How  do  you  grow  carrots?"  asked 
the  Manager. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Bditor 
coldly.  "I  suppose  in  the  ground. 
Whyr 
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"It  was  Parsons'  idea.  He  said  we 
might  give  a  prize  for  the  best  bunch 
of  carrots.  I  don't  quite  Imow  what 
he  meant" 

"If  Parsons  tries  to  be  funny  again 
in  this  office  he'll  have  to  go.  We've 
warned  him  once  bef<H:e." 

"Still,"  persisted  the  Manager,  "there 
is  something  in  the  idea.  Carrots  come 
from  seeds,  don't  they?" 

"I  dare  say,"  said  the  Editor  indif- 
ferently. 

"Well,  if  we  give  a  prize  for  the 
best  bunch  of  carrots — of  not  less  than 
twelve  sprays,  Parsons  says— then  the 
people  who  went  in  for  it  would  nat- 
urally want  to  buy  seeds  and — and 
loam  and  things.  And  so  the  people 
who  had  seeds  and  loam  to  sell  would 
naturally  want  to— 
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't  see,"  the  Editor  interrupted  hast- 
ily. "You  mean  that  we  should  stim- 
ulate the  small  gardener  and  instil  a 
love  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people?" 

'Er— yes.    That's  what  I  meant" 

'It  had  better  be  a  flower,  I  think." 

•Buttercups  or  chrysanthemums  or 
something,"  said  the  Manager  vaguely. 

"What  did  we  decide  was  going  to 
be  the  Coronation  flower?"  asked  the 
Editor  suddenly.    "Was  it  the  pansy?" 

"Rose,  wasn't  It?" 

"Well,  we  can  flnd  out  from Ah, 

now  I  remember.    The  carnation." 

"Why  carnation?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea.  These  things 
have  to  be  decided  somehow.  Well, 
then,  there  we  are." 

Ohaptkb  III. 
"The  announcement  we  made  yester- 
day of  a  prize  of  £1,000,000  for  the 
best  bunch  of  carnations,  including  not 
more  than  twelve  spikes,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  startling  enthusiasm  by 
all  the  seedsmen  of  the  Empire.  A 
very  pleasing  feature  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  poured  In  yesterday 
was    the    number   of    congratulations 
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from  well-known  firms.  A  still  more 
pleasing  feature,  however,  was  the 
number  of  advertisements. 

"The  competition  is  especially  one 
for  the  London  grower,  carnations  be- 
ing notoriously  partial  to  smoke.  It 
is  even  more  especially  one  for  the 
country  grower,  who  can  give  his  car- 
nations the  open  air  and  exercise  of 
which  they  are  so  much  In  need.  It  is 
generally  considered,  however,  that  the 
suburban  gardener  will  stand  the  best 
chance,  as  this  delicate  flower,  with  its 
fondness  for  animal  society,  thrives 
most  strongly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cats. 

Poncb. 
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'It  is  hoped  that  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
(carnations  being  the  Goronatiott 
flower)  will  Induce  everybody  to  eater 
for  this  competition.  You  may  not 
win  the  great  prize,  you  may  not  even 
win  a  medal,  but  our  advertisers  will 
at  least  have  the  consc^ation  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  bought  a  packet  of 

EyWUa. 

The  Editor  put  down  his  proof  and 
rang  the  bell.  "Who  wrote  this  and 
gave  the  whole  show  away?"  he  asked 
the  Sub-editor  sternly.  "Parsons  t 
Thank  you.  Will  you  say  I  ahonld 
like  to  speak  to  him?" 
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*When  Bulenspiegel,"  says  Schopen* 
hauer,  "was  asked  by  a  man  bow  long 
he  would  have  to  walk  before  reach- 
ing the  next  place,  and  gave  the  ap- 
parently absurd  answer  'Walk,*  his  in- 
tention was  to  Judge  from  the  man*s 
pace  how  far  he  would  go  in  a  given 
time.  And  so  it  Is,"  oontiaueB  the 
philosopher,  "when  I  read  a  few  pages 
of  an  author,  I  know  just  how  far  he 
can  help  me."  Nearly  every  serious 
reader  or  book-lover  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  this,  and  recall  to  his  mem- 
ory some  dozen  or  score  or,  possibly, 
a  larger  number  of  books,  of  which, 
after  reading  a  few  pages,  he  immedi- 
ately knew  that  he  had  discovered  one 
more  of  those  books  which  are  so 
much  more  than  books,  which  break 
new  ground  in  one*s  psychic  and  intel- 
lectual development  and  become  an  in- 
tegral x>art  of  experience.  It  is  as  if, 
without  knowing  it,  one  had  alwaye 
been  seeking  this  book  without  quite 
knowing  what  it  was  that  one  had 
been  needing,  until  something  at  once 
arresting  and  familiar,  half  new  and 
half  strange,  fcnrced  the  attention. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  psychology  of  all 


leading,  which  is  like  a  search  for 
some  object  or  quality  that  one  has 
half  forgotten,  and  cannot  recall  until 
it  again  meets  the  eye.  A  man  may 
read  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred,  volumes 
and  find  more  or  less  pleaiBure  in  each. 
But  one  day  someone  lends  him  a  book 
of  which  be  may  have  often  heard 
with  indifference.  After  reading  a 
page  or  two,  or  encountering  a  particu- 
lar thought,  the  book  startles  him  into 
new  attrition:  it  was  for  thfU  that  he 
had  be^i  looking,  although  he  did  not 
know  until  it  came  along.  It  seems 
to  him  as  if  the  book  had  been  written 
for  him,  and  might  have  been  written 
hy  him. 

Possibly  no  book  deserves  to  live 
which  does  not  give  its  right  teiJiet 
this  sense  of  newly  awakened  wond^% 
of  familiarity  and  surprise;  and,  if  ono 
does  not  feel  this  quality  In  a  work» 
then  it  either  was  intmded  for  some* 
one  else  and  has  come  to  us  in  mis- 
take, or,  otherwise,  was  not  serionsly 
intended  for  anyone,  and  might  as  w^ 
have  never  been  written.  He  alone 
understands  a  work  of  art  who  half 
believes,  as  Holman  Hunt  did  of  "Mod- 
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em  Painters,"  that  It  was  written  for 
him.  If  tbere  is  no  such  significance 
of  appeal,  the  book  may  be  very  in- 
structiye,  and  give  the  reader  a  certain 
amount  of  real  satisfaction  in  having 
read  it;  but  he  has  not  taken  in  its 
whole  significance.  The  book  which, 
in  this  way,  strikes  the  sense  is  some- 
thing like  those  portraits,  the  eyes  of 
which  always  seem  to  follow  one  look- 
ing at  them  from  whatever  angle  they 
are  observed.  With  the  book  of  the 
kind  referred  to  tbere  is  a  similar 
sense,  as  if  the  author  always  had  his 
eyes  upon  the  reader  or  as  if  one  heard 
his  living  voice:  there  is  a  quality  of 
life  and  intelligence  in  almost  every- 
thing that  is  written;  and,  for  this 
reader,  he  can  hardly  say  anything 
which  does  not  interest  him  strangely, 
eren  if  to  others  St  does  not  seem 
overwise. 

The  fact  is,  indeed,  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  all  reading  is  the  same  as  that 
of  all  personal  predilections  and  antip- 
athies; one  cannot  escape  the  personal 
equation.  Books  are  in  essence  the 
Uving  spirit  of  their  authors;  and,  If 
one  w^l  consorts  with  it,  one  does  not 
too  rigidly  weigh  a  writer's  words  in 
an  artificial  calculus  of  literary  values, 
and  will  read  his  private  journals  or 
correspondence  with  the  same  feeing 
that  one  reads  his  essays  or  more  pub- 
lic works.  The  girl  who  receives  a 
letter  from  her  lover  prizes  the  com- 
mnnicatSon  even  although  it  does  not 
contain  any  terms  of  endearment  or 
traces  of  tlioee  qualities  in  himself  for 
which  he  is  loved.  And  the  psychology 
of  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  his  fa- 
Tored  and  favoring  readers  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  personal  or  psychic 
quality.  The  best  books  are  those  which 
teem  to  live  or  to  contain  that  unname- 
able  quality  of  personality,  that  ''ether 
real  and  fifth  essence,"  which  is  the 
flonl  of  its  writer.  In  this  book  the 
artist  is  himself;  he  transfers  his  spirit 
hito  it,  Just  as,  it  is  said: 


".    .    .    .    the  Arab  sage. 
In   practising   with    gems,    can   loose 
Their  subtle  spirit  in  his  cruce 
And  leave  but  ashes." 

By  means  of  this  book  the  author  com- 
municates himself  to  all  his  corre- 
spondents or  unknown  friends.  Liter- 
ature is,  indeed,  like  the  telegraph  or 
telephone,  simply  a  means  of  exchange 
or  communication,  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing psychic  contact  with  friends  at  a 
distance.  But  literature,  as  art,  differs 
from  the  post  or  telegraph,  in  that 
it  is  not  merely  words  or  messages 
which  are  transmitted,  but  the  very 
stuff  of  life,  or  personality  itself.  A 
book  is  in  this  respect  not  unlike  an 
exchange  by  which  many  thousands  of 
people  who  will  never  see  one  another 
are  put  into  communication,  without 
aid  of  "wireless"  or  wire.  The  artist 
establishes  a  kind  of  guild,  uniting  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  or,  at 
least,  he  brings  together  all  those  who 
have  something  in  common  (for  we 
may  see  in  common  experience  most 
opposite  kinds  of  people  becoming 
friends).  The  poet's  song  or  the  crit- 
ic's essay  is  but  a  kind  of  open  letter 
circulated  and  distributed  in  public 
places  or  at  various  book  depots  in  or- 
der that  it  may  reach  by  this  means  all 
the  author's  unknown  friends  or  cor- 
respondents; just  as  when  a  man  seek» 
to  find  a  lost  relative  he  often  adver- 
tises in  the  personal  columns  of  the 
Press. 

And  there  is  a  similarity,  too,  in  that 
as  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper 
is  Intended  for,  and  will  primarily  in- 
terest only  a  few  individuals  con^ 
cemed,  so,  by  the  same  principle,  the 
writer  of  any  book  only  addressee- 
those  whom  his  words  may  concern; 
and  others  will  find  in  them  no  import 
or  special  meaning. 

This,  no  doubt,  at  a  first  impression 
seems  a  narrow  and  singular  interpret- 
ation of  the  psychology  of  literature; 
But  it  could  be  i»roved  to  apply  as  weUl 
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to  the  most  abstract  or  dramatic  forms 
of  writing,  to  the  poet  and  philosopher 
as  well  as  to  the  autobiographical  art- 
ist or  familiar  essayist  Pursued  into 
Its  last  recesses,  the  works  of  tlie  man 
of  genius  are  the  expression  of  his 
personality,  and,  if  these  seem  object- 
ive or  impersonal  it  is  because  the  art- 
ist's own  soul  is  outward  looking  and 
impersonal.  The  most  universal  dra- 
matist can  but  continue  to  manifest 
himself,  and  cannot  trespass  upon  the 
province  of  any  other  artist.  It  is  not 
the  best  of  a  poet's  works  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
but  tlie  worst — or  those  in  which  he  is 
least  himself;  and  hie  best  works  are 
those  moments  in  wJiich  he  comes 
nearest  to  perfect  and  complete  expres- 
sion, or  in  which  he  is  most  himself. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  all  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  A  philosopher 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  life 
.presented  to  him  by  always  remember- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  false 
lights,  to  remain  himself.  He  is,  he 
knows,  a  new  ''method,*'  an  original 
and  fertile  hypothesis,  a  selective  proc- 
ess and  principle  constantly  at  play 
with  experience;  and  the  result,  where 
there  is  genius,  is  in  every  case  some- 
thing new,  something  which  dias  never 
been  witnessed,  something  which  'has 
never  even  happened  before.  And  this 
happenk»4f  is  his  thought,  his  expres- 
sion or  art.  The  world  is  a  new  world 
for  him  because  he  is  something  new, 
he  brings  something  new,  he  is  a 
pioneer.  He  is  a  kind  of  truth  which 
continually  unlocks  and  discloses  other 
truths,  a  key  to  hitherto  unopened 
doors.  When  he  and  Nature  meet,  one 
never  knows  beforehand  what  the  re- 
sult will  be.  His  comment  on  encoun- 
tering any  new  problem  is  always  more 
or  less  unconsciously:  "Now,  how  may 
I  best  remain  myself  in  this  difficulty? 
What  does  tliat  monitor  wiliich  is  my- 
self suggest?"  He  is  himself  a  key. 
{And  this  is  his  lifelong  aim  and  func- 


tion, to  be  and  still  to  be  himself  de- 
spite a  thousand  metamorphoses  and 
Voices  urging  him  to  be  jsomething  else. 
He  will  be  tempted  to  yield  to  a  thou- 
sand temptations,  to  habit,  to  counsel, 
to  sympathy  and  reason;  but  if  he  is 
to  remain  an  artist,  he  must  react 
upon  and  assimilate,  must  choose  and 
reject,  and  thus  remain  himself. 

This  is  often  an  explanation  of  liis 
apparent  inconsistency,  centrelessness. 
insincerity,  for  ihe  obeys  a  higher  con- 
sistency and  sincerity.  All  literature, 
indeed,  is  autobiog^raphy,  and  so  is  all 
philosophy,  and  even  science.  It  all 
comes  back  if  we  go  far  enough,  to 
personality.  Personality  is,  indeed,  the 
plot  of  philosophy  from  wiiich  all  the 
action  arises,  just  as  it  is  of  the  drama 
or  fiction.  The  thought  or  incident 
arises  in  each  case  precisely  in  the 
same  way  from  the  play  of  character 
with  circumstance,  of  personality  with 
experience.  All  true  thought  is  indeed, 
in  this  sense,  action,  and  may  best  so 
be  defined.  In  the  same  sense  all  ae- 
tkm  in  the  drama,  or  in  fiction,  is  but 
thought  illuetrated,  philosophy  in 
picture. 

If,  therefore,  to  resolve  all  literature 
into  personality  seems  at  first  to  Umit 
the  range  of  expression  In  art,  it  Is  be- 
cause personality  is  too  narrowly  in- 
terpreted. For  to  say  that  all  litera- 
ture is  autobiography  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  literature  Is 
life.  And  to  autobiography,  art  and 
the  artist  are  as  necessary  as  to  the 
drama.  It  is  no  easier  to  make  a  self- 
portrait  than  to  make  any  other  por- 
trait and  the  painter  in  either  case 
must  be  an  artist.  It  is  only  the  art- 
ist who  can  be  said  to  have  any  his- 
tory. The  best  autobiographies  have 
been  written,  not  by  men  who  simply 
told  their  own  story  and  then  had  noth- 
ing else  to  say,  but  by  men  who  had 
already  proved  themselves  creative  art- 
ists. Hence,  we  are  likely  to  have  to 
wait  long  for  that  human  docum^it 
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tbe  plain,  unve misled  narrative  of  life 
as  it  is  experienced  by  an  entirely  un- 
sophisticated, simple-minded  man,  for 
which  critics  have  so  long  been  pin- 
ing; because,  if  he  could  do  what  is 
required  of  him,  he  would  prove  him- 
self not  so  very  unsophisticated  after 
all,  and  would  be  dubbed  immediately 
an  artist,  and  thus  discount  ibis  own 
performance;  as,  no  doubt,  Mr.  George 
iMeek  and  the  writer  of  "Marie  Claire" 
have  of  late  discovered.    Has  not  this, 
indeed,    been    the   aim    of    the   artist 
from  the  beginning,  and,  to  name  but 
a  few  writers  only,  have  we  not  such 
human  documents,  more  or  less  true, 
in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot,  George 
Gissing,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Bennett?     In  asking  for  a  work 
of  art  from  one  who  Is  not  an  artist 
tbe  critic  is  desiring  an  impossibility, 
and  indeed,  his  requirement  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.    If  any  man  could 
write  his  own  history  In  such  a  man- 
ner, there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 

tie  should  stop  at   that  point,  for  he 
Tbe  Natloo. 


would  be  also  able  to  write  criti- 
cism, fiction,  or,  possfbily,  even  poetry. 
For  any  man*s  soul  is  but  a  point  in 
the  infinite  having  only  position  and 
no  magnitude;  or  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle, the  circumference  of  which  in- 
cludes all  created  things.  Was  not 
this  Montaigne's  own  discovery,  as  be 
testifies  frequently  in  his  essays?  Ne 
man,  indeed,  can  write  of  himself  and 
his  own  experiences  without  writing 
also  of  everything;  for  each  man  In 
essentials  but  copies  the  experience  of. 
ali  other  men.  Hence,  self-expression 
is  the  aim  of  all  artists  betwe^i  the 
two  poles  of  tbe  subjective  and  ob- 
jective— Montaigne  and  Sliakespeare; 
and,  if  the  latter  leaves  no  portrait 
of  himself,  it  is  because  his  work  is 
but  a  fragment.  Time  did  not  allow 
him  to  finish  so  prodigious  a  design. 
And,  doubtless  too^  if  Mentaigne  had 
lived  he  would  have  gone  on  writing 
new  essays,  so  that  the  Montaigne 
we  know  is  but  a  fragment  of 
Montaigne. 


MODERN  MEN  OF  THE  STONE  AGE. 


A  community  of  primitive  people, 
wearing  no  clothes,  unable  to  count 
beyond  three,  and  to-day  making  and 
using  the  implements  and  weapons  of 
tbe  Stone  Age,  was  found  in  the  un- 
known interipr  of  Dutch  New  Guinea 
by  tbe  British  Ornithological  Expedi- 
tion. The  expedition  was  organized  in 
1909  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the 
British  Ornithologists*  Union.  In  the 
party  there  were  12  Europeans— Mr. 
Walter  Goodfellow,  the  leader,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Mr.  Sbortridge,  Captain 
Bawling,  Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Stalker 
(who  died  a  few  days  after  the  land- 
ing), and  six  officials  lent  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  besides  ten  .moun- 
taineering Gurkhas,  60  native  soldiers, 
and    80    convicts.      They    landed    in 


Dutch  New  Guinea  in  January,  1910, 
and  after  extraordinary  difficulties  lu 
crossing  a  country  which  resembled  a 
network  of  river,  swamp,  and  delta, 
they  reached  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  Mlmika  River.  Mr.  Crood- 
fellow,  who  was  invalided  home  last 
October,  and  recently  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, communicated  to  Tlie  Times  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: — 

The  natives  whom  we  met  with  on 
the  Mimika  average  5ft.  Sin.  to  5ft.. 
9in.  in  height  Their  color  is  Hghit  com- . 
pared  with  that  of  tbe  natiTOs  of  some  • 
parts  of  New  Guinea.      Tbegr  are,  in* 
deed,  of  an  ordinaiy  bronae  color,  al- 
though one  sometimes  comes  aevooo  in* . 
dividuals  who  are  black.       AlbinlSM 
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seems  to  be  rather  frequent  with  them. 
I  saw  a  child  who  was  perfectly  white, 
with  tow-colored  hair  and  pink  eyes. 
The  father  and  mother,  who  were  dark 
•skinned,  were  particularly  proud  of 
their  child.  Some  of  the  people  are 
•quite  handsome,  especially  the  men. 
None  of  them  have  any  power  of  count- 
ing beyond  three.  We  spent  hours  in 
trying  to  get  them  to  go  beyond  that 
number,  but  they  were  unable  to  do 
60.  When  we  wanted  to  imply  a  large 
number  we  put  our  hands  together  with 
the  fingers  touching,  and  sometimes  put 
our  hands  to  our  feet  They  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  meant  by  this 
method  of  Indicating  multitude.  They 
wear  nothing  that  we  understand  by 
the  word  clothes.  So  far  as  we  could 
ascertain  they  have  no  religion.  They 
are  practically  monogamous,  for  al- 
though a  man  may  have  more  than  one 
wife,  this  is  not  usual;  and  I  have 
known  men  of  20  or  30  years  of  age 
who  were  unmarried.  A  man  marries 
a  wife  in  order  to  make  her  work — she 
is  a  beast  of  burden,  absolutely. 
Occasionally  the  men  will  go  hunting, 
if  the^y  want  meat,  or  will  catch  fish; 
but  in  general  all  the  labor  is  done  by 
the  women,  and  the  gathering  of  sago 
is  entirely  done  by  them.  The  men 
only  help  to  build  the  huts  of  the  com- 
m^unity,  to  make  their  canoes,  and  to 
fashion  their  weapons.  The  women 
go  out  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
canoes,  under  the  conduct,  perhaps, 
of  one  or  two  men,  and  return  in  the 
evening  with  the  sago  and  firewood 
they  have  collected  during  the  day. 
Meanwhile  the  men  lounge  about  In 
the  village,  waiting  for  the  women  to 
return  to  feed  them. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  country  the 
natives  were  living  in  the  stone  age; 
they  had  no  iron  or  metal  of  any  de- 
scription at  all.  They  used  stone 
axes  for  cutting.  The  beautiful  carving 
on  some  of  their  weapons  was  done 
with  bits  of  shell  and  pigs'  tusks. 
Elach  village  seemed  to  possess  at  least 
one  old  man,  whose  duty  was  appar- 
ently to  sharpen  their  stone  axes  for 
them.  These  implements  present  very 
little  difference  ^m  those  which  have 
survived  from  the  stone  age  in  Bng- 
land.     When    they    began    to    under- 


stand the  use  of  our  iron  axes  their  sole 
idea  was  to  possess  an  axe  of  that 
kind.  In  some  instances  they  were 
only  too  ready  to  give  up  their  stone 
axes  when  we  gave  them  an  iron  axe, 
which  we  sometimes  did  in  exchange 
for  a  canoe — ^if  it  was  a  very  fine 
canoe. 

We  did  not  find  the  people  down  by 
the  coast  nearly  so  tractable  or  com- 
panionable as  those  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river.  They  w&^e  also  much 
more  quarrelsome  among  thems^ves. 
They  tap  a  species  of  sugar  palm  up 
the  river,  and  make  fermented  drink 
out  of  it.  On  this  they  get  fearfully 
intoxicated,  and  wild  orgies  take  place 
all  day.  Parties  of  them  would  go 
off  in  canoes  and  sit  under  the  palms 
from  which  the  drink  was  obtained.  In 
the  morning  they  would  return  ex- 
tremely drunk,  and  fights  used  to  be  the 
result  Sometimes  these  fights  lasted 
for  two  days  at  a  time.  In  our  vicinity 
they  more  often  than  not  took  place  at 
night  The  natives  then  made  such  an 
indescribable  din  with  their  howling 
and  their  noises  that  we  could  not  sle^ 
at  our  base  camp.  Spears  and  showers 
of  arrows  were  discharged  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  one  could  hear  the  sound  of 
their  axes  dealing  blows  on  the  bodies 
of  the  combatants.  After  a  time  the 
women  would  join  in  the  fray,  and 
their  shrill  voices  added  to  the  babel, 
making  the  noise  greater  than  ever. 
When  they  became  involved  in  the 
fights  they  seemed  to  be  worse  than 
the  men.  The  cries  were  not  like 
sounds  emitted  by  human  beings,  bat 
rather  like  the  cries  of  animals.  The 
voices  of  the  men  are  naturally  very 
loud  and  harsh. 

Yet  these  people  are  very  musical, 
and  when  they  sing  their  voices  are 
most  pleasing.  They  sing  part  songs 
beautifully,  and  they  are  also  very 
fond  of  choruses.  Some  of  these  cho- 
ruses are  quite  rollicking.  They  have 
only  one  instrument — the  tom-tom. 
The  singing  Is  confined  to  the  men; 
I  have  never  heard  a  woman  Join 
in  it  at  all.  Moreover,  the  drum  is 
played  only  by  the  men. 

I  have  said  that  the  natives  wear  no 
clothing,  but  this  needs  to  be  qualified 
in  the  case  of  widows  in  mourning.    At 
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math  times  a  woman  la  very  much  cov- 
ered up.  She  wears  elaborate  grass 
^dothes,  like  a  long  mantle,  and  has  a 
thing  resembling  a  huge  poke  bonnet 
over  her  head.  She  also  paints  her 
face  with  yellow  ochre.  The  natives 
mourn  for  men  but  not  much  for 
women.  At  the  moment  of  death  a 
great  wailing  and  screaming  is  set  up, 
and  everybody  covers  himself  with 
mud.  The  dead  are  always  buried  lu 
the  morning  about  an  Hour  before  day- 
light During  the  night  the  whole  vil- 
lage evidently  sit  up  wailing.  One 
would  start  off  in  a  quavering  voice 
high  above  all  the  other  voices,  and 
they  would  keep  this  up  for  hours  and 
hours.  The  dirge  or  wailing  song 
which  they  chanted  was  most  impres- 
sive during  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  tom-tom 
accompanying  it  added  to  the  effect. 
About  an  hour  before  daylight  they 
would  take  the  body  off  to  bury  it, 
and  one  heard  this  wailing  with  the 
regular  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  tom-tom 
gradually  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

We  got  to  know  the  natives  dwelling 
dose  to  the  mountains  very  well  in- 
deed, and  we  got  on  much  better  with 
them  than  with  those  on  the  coast;  but 
then  we  had  much  more  to  do  with 
them.  Tbe  bashfulness  and  shyness  of 
the  former  and  their  children  quite  dis- 
appeared. When  we  first  went  among 
the  upper  river  natives  they  appeared 
to  be  very  honest,  and  they  would  reli- 
giously return  to  us  small  articles  left 
outside  the  tents.  This,  however, 
was  only  dec^tion  on  their  part,  I 
think;  because  a  little  later  on  they  de- 
veloped into  arrant  thieves.  I  have 
known  men  sometimes  to  make  a  dash 
into  our  camp,  seize  something  and 
make  off  with  it 

In  their  huts  they  preserved  the 
BkuUs  of  thehr  relatives.  Dr.  WoUas- 
tOfD  and  I  went  down  another  river  and 
visited  a  very  large  village  where  we 
desired  to  collect  some  skulls.  It  was 
always  rather  difilcult  to  establish 
trade  at  first;  but  after  the  first  shy- 
ness had  worn  off  we  found  the  natives 

Tbe  Times. 


only  too  ready  to  sell*  the  skulls  they 
had.  One  woman  brought  out  the 
skull  of  a  child  which  she  said  was  her 
own  child,  and  wished  to  sell  it  to  us. 
Presently,  the  whole  village  street 
looked  like  a  Golgotha,  all  the  people 
having  put  the  skulls  they  owned  out- 
side their  huts.  They  did  not  ask  us 
to  buy  them,  but  they  evidently  hoped 
we  should  do  so.  Every  house  had 
three  or  four  skulls  set  out  in  front 
of  it  Another  time  a  man  brought 
the  skull  of  his  young  wife  to  sell.  It 
struck  me  as  being  a  particularly  grue- 
some sight  because  he  stood  there  for 
a  long  time  with  the  skull  under  his 
arm.  The  natives  seem  to  attach  no 
importance  to  the  lives  of  the  women. 
We  once  saw  a  man  drowning  a 
woman  and  rescued  her.  We  got  her 
on  to  the  bank,  where  she  lay  for  some 
time  before  she  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  get  up  and  crawl  away  to  the 
village.  I  could  cite  other  examples  to 
show  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  cruelty  Cannibalism  is  not 
practised  bj  the  Mimika  people  as  a  . 
general  custom,  but  enemies  killed  in 
warfare  are  eaten,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  before  our  arrival  in 
their  country  raids  on  other  tribes  were 
frequently  made  for  that  purpose.  Our 
presence  among  them  of  course  put  a 
stop  to  this  to  a  certain  extent 

I  have  seen  numbers  of  the  pygmies, 
the  discovery  of  whom  has  been  re- 
ported in  England.  We  never  saw 
any  of  their  women  or  children — only 
their  men.  They  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely stupid  people.  We  used  to 
strike  matches  in  front  of  them  and  do 
other  things  which  we  thought  might 
interest  them,  but  they  would  not  look; 
they  turned  their  heads  away.  The 
older  men  have  thick  bushy  beards. 
These  people  have  a  much  lighter  col- 
ored skin  than  the  lowland  natives. 
Their  skin  is  of  a  very  light  brown 
color.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  men 
we  met  were  strikingly  handsome,  but 
one  or  two  of  the  older  men  were  just 
the  reverse — ^repulsively  ugly. 
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The  late  Sir  Francis  Galton  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  view,  which  his 
own  investigations  did  much  to  sup- 
port, that  heredity  is  more  effectual 
than  environment,  or,  in  his  own 
words,  that  nature  is  stronger  than 
nurture.  His  scheme  of  tabulating 
''worthy'*  families  and  of  assigning 
"marks"  for  life-histories  involves  the 
principles  of  a  sort  of  biological  aristoc- 
racy with  wliich,  perhaps,  the  Who's 
Who  of  future  ages  may  be  in  line. 

Galton  and  his  hobbies— we  use  the 
word  for  a  purpose — are  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  rather  curious  tendency  in 
the  history  of  knowledge.  l>he  exam- 
ple is  rendered  all  the  more  instruc- 
tive by  his  own  personal  attitude. 
Thus,  In  the  actual  Who's  Who  of  to-day 
— a  compilation  which  he  may  have 
regarded  with  ironic  contemplation  In 
view  of  his  own  ideal— this  man  of 
science  and  originaJ  thinker  did  not 
give  himself  the  style  of  "investigator/* 
or  "student,**  or  "author.**  The  style 
he  chose  to  wear  before  tlie  world  was 
that  of  "private  gentleman.**  Read  in 
connection  with  the  list  of  achieve- 
ments which  follows,  itself  manifestly 
perfunctory,  the  significance  of  "pri- 
vate gentleman**  is  distinctly  pointed. 
And  no  doubt  it  was  meant  to  be.  Gal- 
ton, perhaps,  might  have  said  that 
Dngland  and  the  world  owe  most  to 
their  private  gentlemen.  , 

Now  the  tendency  of  which  this  par- 
ticular priirate  gentleman  was  a  no- 
table and  brilliant  example  is  this: 
that  new  developments,  new  lines  of 
inquiry,  new  points  of  view,  come  more 
often  from  the  amateur  than  from  the 
professional.  In  the  matter  of  "orig- 
inal contributions**  the  outsider  is  dom- 
inant over  the  academician.  Generally 
speaking,  the  work  of  the  latter  may 
be  "sound,**  but  that  of  the  former  is 
briUiant**    It  is  as  if  those  Inside  the 


ring  possessed,  like  the  interior  of  a 
circle,  no  independent  capacity  of  m<K 
tion,  but  mer^y  inertia.  Only  the  ap- 
plication of  outside  fOTces  can  prodnee- 
velocity  in  the  system. 

Here  Is  a  case  in  point  The  most 
fruitful  hypothe^  upon  the  origin  and 
development  of  primitive  civilization 
wad  framed  by  a  historian  who  had  no> 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  course  of  an  historical 
inquiry  he  found  it  necessary  to  iiaye- 
a  working  hypothesis  of  this  evolution 
as  a  prolegomenon.  The  current  hy- 
pothesis on  examination  failed  to  sat- 
isfy his  Judgment  Accordingly  he- 
went  into  the  subject  himself,  and 
evolved  an  hjrpothesis  of  his  own.  Bx- 
amples  might  be  multiplied.  But  tiie- 
greatest  example,  pei4iaps,  of  all,  is^ 
Galton*s  cousin.  Darwin  might  haye- 
styled  himself  a  "country  gentleman." 
That — and  the  fact  is  more  than  a  co- 
incidence— is  Just  what  he  looks  like- 
in  his  most  characteristic  portrait 

It  is  still  interesting  to  read  of  tbe- 
flutter  raised  In  academic  and  profee- 
sional  dovecotes  by  the  famous  paper 
at  the  Linnean  and  by  Tlie  Origin  of" 
Species.     Here  was  a  new  and  start- 
ling hypothesis  claiming  to  undermine- 
the  foundations  of  establiahed  theory. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  amateur  in  bl- 
<^oS7f  and  it  has  revolutionised   tiie- 
wh<rfe  of  scientific  thought    The  crlt- 
ic*s   last  weapon  against  an  original 
view  vi^Ich  does  not  satisfy  his  Judg- 
ment is  to  suggest  that  the  view  i» 
"unsound.**     Cases  have  been  known 
where  a  trained  and  professed  studoit 
of  a  subject  was,  in  military  parlance, 
"broken**  on  account  of  an  unsound* 
publication.     Whetiier  the  work  was 
sound  or  unsound  is  here  not  the  ques- 
tion.   It  may  be  a  fact  that  the  fear 
of  Imputations  of  unsoundness  and  or 
the  practical  consequences  of  such  m 
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charge  has  deterred  men  from  publica- 
tkm,  bot  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of 
these  carry  to  the  grave  the  secret  of 
swne  trem^idous  discovery.  Bnt  when 
the  autiior  of  an  original  work  Is  an 
ootsider,  an  amateor,  the  adverse  crit- 
ic's last  weapon  has  a  second  edge. 
This  is  a  demand  for  the  *'qnaliflca- 
tioDS*'  of  the  writer. 

In  the  case  of  Darwin  this  demand 
was  made  at  once,  and  was  perpetually 
repeated.  There  was  no  answer  (ex- 
cept an  appeal  to  the  future)  to  the  plea 
that  his  biological  quaHflcatlons  were 
''unsatisfactory."  He  had  no  *'train- 
hig"  in  zoological  or  botanical  labora- 
toriee;  he  held  no  degrees  of  science;  he 
had  not  even  sat  for,  much  less  passed, 
any  examinations  In  the  subjects  on 
whieh  he  claimed  a  hearing.  On  his 
aide  it  might  have  been  argued  that  he 
had  studied  the  subjects  for  love  of 
them,  and  had  enjoyed  the  advice  and 
assistance,  unpro(feeslonally  given,  of 
great  auth<»ities.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing official,  nothing  to  show  as  formal 
proof  that  be  was  ansrthing  more  than 
a  "self-taught"  man.  And  to  that  plea 
there  is  a  time-honored  proverbial 
couBter.  Similarly  it  was  a  frequent 
complaint  against  Napoleon  by  the  gen- 
erals who  failed  to  defeat  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  and  art  of 
war,  and  that  he  won  battles  simply 
by  ignorance  and  by  breaking  the 
roles.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
said  for  this  plea.  Hypotheses  must 
be  tested.  But  the  danger  is  that  pro- 
fessional Inertia,  the  excess,  that  is,  of 
caution  over  Imagination,  may  clip  the 
wings  of  tnrUi,  which,  as  Mill  long 
ago  observed,  has  no  mystic  inherent 
power  to  command  success. 

What  Is  the  secret  of  this  prepotency 
of  the  amateur?  Is  it  merely  that,  as 
compared  with  the  professional,  he  en- 
joys "^a  position  of  greater  freedom 
aad  lees  responsibility"?  In  crude 
terms*  does  he  owe  his  force  to  his 
'iadependent  means'*?    Yet  one  often 


:hear8  amateurs  of  some  sport  regret 
the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  **the 
battle  for  food.'*  Ultimately,  of  course, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  material 
choregia  has  only  a  secondary  impor- 
tance. But  has  the  amateur  nothing 
else  to  lose?  There  are  amateurs  and 
amateurs,  and  the  multitude  of  cranks 
is  large.  The  amateur's  character  for 
emse  and  intelligence  is  always  at 
stake.  (}omplex  though  it  is,  his  *'me- 
chanical  advantage**  is  composed  of 
moral  and  intellectual  elements.  We 
may  take  It  that  his  energy — a  quality, 
by  the  way,  which  Galton  was  fond 
of  placing  first  in  his  lists  of  merit — is 
not  blunted  by  routine  and  that  his  en- 
thusiasm is  not  damped  by  secondary 
anxieties.  He  has,  above  all,  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  fresh  to  his  subject; 
of  approaching  it  with  a  full  measure 
of  that  wonder,  curiously  tinged  with 
reverence,  which  is  the  key  to  under- 
standing. Something  of  this  was  in 
the  mind  of  Plato— himself  proud  of 
his  **amateur  definition*' — throughout 
his  favorite  topic.  For  him,  knowledge 
was  a  form  of  love.  It  was  not  with- 
out irony  that  he  represented  the  ideal 
ruler  as  loth  to  be  dragged  back  into 
the  Cave  to  do  his  share  of  governing 
the  Cave  Men.  The  onlooker  sees  most 
of  the  game,  and  the  onlooker  who 
comes  to  It  fresh  is  a  potential  lover. 
Cases  are  not  unknown  of  suggestions, 
pregnant  with  possibilities,  resulting 
from  the  fresh  vision  of  outer  eyes. 
The  case  of  the  amateur  turned  profes- 
sional is  really  a  corroboration  of  the 
point  A  man  like  Luther  Burbank, 
who  as  a  child  preferred  flowers  to 
toys  and  nursed  a  cactus,  remains  an 
amateur  to  the  end,  though  he  may  in- 
cidentally have  become  the  greatest 
plant-breeder  in  the  world. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  be- 
tween the  amateur,  the  "lover,**  and 
his  subject,  his  "beloved  object,*'  is 
continued  "with  love,"  as  it  began  "for 
love."    At  a  great  age  Darwin  wrote 
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about  flowers,  Galton  created  a  new 
science,  Dr.  Wallace  sees  a  new  vision 
of  the  world— each  with  the  sincerity 
and  abandon  of  a  child,  with  the  devo- 
tion and  worship  of  an  ideal  lover. 
Psychology  has  made  a  great  deal  out 
of  the  Impulse  of  "play*'  since  Schill^ 
wrote  that  man  is  only  completely  man 
when  be  is  playing.  On  this  freedom 
of  the  soul  the  greatest  achievements 
depend. 

The  Spectator. 


In  some  such  way  we  conceive  the 
relation  of  the  amateur  to  the  play 
which  he  makes  the  work  of  his  life. 
It  serves  to  illustrate  Gkilton's  belief 
in  the  preponderance  of  ^'nature/*  Just 
as  he  himself  and  his  great  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  in  meterol- 
ogy,  psychology,  anthropology,  and 
genetics,  illustrate  our  debt  to  the 
amateur. 


ON  WEATHEK  LORE. 


'*Ghangement  de  temps,  entretien  de 
sots,"  says  a  French  proverb.  To  us 
It  seems  the  proverb  that  is  foolish. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  dignity,  for 
instance,  in  the  rustic  weather  lore  of 
old-fashioned  village  people,  coming 
down  from  days  without  newspapers, 
without  the  modem  hurry  and  bustie, 
with  littie  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world,  when  men's  interests  were,  per- 
force, centred  in  the  natural  operations 
going  on  around  them,  and  the  great 
framework  in  which  they  were  set, 
which  last,  as  each  time  the  earth  went 
round  the  sun,  was  enriched  by  its  as- 
sociation with  the  events  and  persons 
of  a  supernatural  year.  How  restful 
are  the  old  saws  and  proverbs  of  tiie 
weather,  now  everywhere  dying  out, 
once  continually  on  the  lips  of  country 
people,  the  garnered  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies of  observant  toll!  Those  rustic 
proverbs  have  been  repeated  for  cen- 
turies, and  nobody  knows  how  old  they 
are,  or  who  made  them.  Talking  about 
the  weather  seems  a  broadly  human 
recreation,  suited  to  days  of  a  large 
leisure,  like  attending  funerals,  play- 
ing old-fashioned  whist,  or  drinking 
hot  elderberry  wine. 

The  story  of  St  Swithin  is  a  bit  of 
saintly  weather  lore  still  universally 
known  in  England.  It  belongs  to  a 
time  when  everybody  knew  the  dates 


of  the  saints*  days.  The  old  rhym- 
ing weather  proverbs  still  extant 
speak  of  Oandlemass,  of  St  Paul,  of 
St.  James,  of  St  Barthlemy.  Every- 
one talked  familiarly  of  these  days. 
In  Russia,  no  doubt,  the  Moujik  still 
reminds  his  wife  of  the  severe  trouble 
her  slanderous  tongue  got  her  into 
last  Three  Holy  Children,  and  she  re- 
torts by  mentioning  his  fall  from  a  lad- 
der while  under  the  influence  of  vodka 
two  years  comes  Ellas  the  Prophet  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Russia  the  num- 
ber of  holidays  is  positively  scandal- 
ous. The  Eastern  Church,  moreover, 
commemorates  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Law  as  well  as  of  the  New.  Quam 
nvagna  est  domus!  In  England  the 
memory  of  saints*  days,  else  f  orgottmi, 
is  still  occasionally  kept  alive  by 
weather  rhymes. 

The  first  bit  of  weather  lore  we  evar 
remember  to  have  heard  is: — 

As  the  days  lengthen 
The  cold  strengthens. 

or,  in  a  version  rhyming  more  cor- 
rectly:— 

As  the  days  being  to  lengthen 
Theu  the  cold  begins  to  strengthen 

All  January  weather  rhymes  insist  on 
the  cold  of  the  lengthening  days  after 
Christmas.  Keat's  picture  of  that  St 
Agnes*   Eve,  when  it  was  so  ''bitter 
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chill"  that  "the  owl  for  all  his  feathers 
was  a-cold,"  may  have  ]yeea  influenced 
by  these  old  sayings.  The  Old  Style 
St  Agnes*  Eve  would  be  the  last  day 
of  January.  The  weather  rhymes  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  early  months  of 
the  year  being  cold.  If  they  are  not, 
we  shall  suffer  for  It  afterwards. 
There  Is  one  that  says 

If  the  grass  grows  green  In  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for  it  all  the  year. 

and  another  muses:— 

March  in  Janiveer, 
Janiveer  in  March,  I  fear; 

**I  remember  when  the  old  people  al- 
ways called  it  Janiveer,"  an  old  body 
told  the  writer  the  other  day.  "A 
warm  January  a  cold  May"  Is  to  the 
same  effect,  and,  once  more: — 

Who  doffs  his  coat  on  a  winter  day, 
Will  gladly  put  it  on  in  May. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year 
are  the  time  when  cold  weather  is  ex- 
pected, and  may  be  cheerfully  en- 
dured. French  proverbs  tell  the  same 
tale:  *'Si  f^vrier  est  chaud,  Pftques 
aura  f  roidure,"  and  again,  "Quand  mars 
ftait  avril,  avrll  fait  mars.!*  With  good 
luck,  the  worst  of  winter  may  be  done 
with  by  St  Vincent,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  may  then  set  in  with  renewed 
severity.  The  old  time  St  Vincent's 
Day  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. "A  la  St  Vincent  Thiver  se 
reprend  ou  se  rompt  les  dents.**  The 
people  who  made  such  saying  as  this 
last  knew  well  the  deadly  grip  and 
bite  of  winter.  It  was  indeed  a  wolf 
at  po<Mr  men's  doors. 

According  to  ft  rhyme  we  heard  an 
old  lady  quote  a  week  or  two  ago,  a 
prophetic  character  seems,  to  have 
been  attributed  to  8t  Paul's  Day.  It 
runs:— 

If  St  Paul*8  day  be  fair  and  clear. 
That  betides  a  happy  year. 
If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft. 
Then  wars  will  trouble  us  full  oft. 


And  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain. 
Then  will  be  dear  all  sorts  of  grain. 

The  writer  looks  out  from  his  win- 
dow on  a  great  and  splendid  church. 
Few  things  must  have  so  much  im- 
pressed our  forefathers  as  the  sight  of 
such  a  church,  filled  from  end  to  end 
in  the  frosty  February  morning  with 
the  twinkling  lights  of  Candlemass 
Day.  This  feast  is  one  of  the  great 
dividing  lines  in  weather  lore. 

If  Candlemass  Day  be  wet  and  foul. 
We  shall  liave  vdnter  half  the  year. 
If  Candlemass  Day  be  wet  and  foul, 
The  half  of  winter's  gone  at  Yule. 

Another  adage  says: — 

If  the  wind's  in  the  East  on  Candle- 
mass Day, 

There  it  will  stick  till  the  second  of 
May. 

"February  Fill-Dyke,"  by  the  way, 
always  strikes  us  as  a  descriptive 
phrase,  beautiful  in  its  acquiescent 
tranquillity. 

"March  Many-Weathers,*'  again, 
comes  from  days  when  everything  was 
personified.  March  is  one  of  the  eas- 
iest months  to  think  of  as  a  person: 
one  sees  her  shaken  locks,  her  brown 
young  brow,  her  sea-blue  eyes.  She 
dances;  she  is  in  a  red  cloak;  the  laugh- 
ter of  new  life  is  in  her  whirling 
gusts.  March  Is  the  month  of  wind 
and  sunshine;  if  she  fails  to  give  us 
tliese  the  coming  months  must  pay: — 

As  many  mists  in  Marcli  you  see, 
So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 

The  March  proverbs  are  full  of  the 
joy  of  living,  and  the  goodness  of  her 
keen  shrill  winds.  "A  peck  of  March 
dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

March  winds,  April  showersi 
Bring  forth  May  fiowers. 

They  delight  in  her  quick  changes,  her 
coming  in  like  a  lion  and  going  out 
like  a  lamb,  her  irresponsible  gaiety. 
"Marzo  matto"  Tuscans  say. 
"Lent"    means   spring   and   a    Lent 
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proverb  may  be  put  down  here.  It 
sounds  as  old  as  Chaucer:— 

If  the  sun  shine  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
It  shines  each  day  In  Lent,  men  say. 

The  budding  of  tlie  trees  was 
thought  to  be  an  index  of  the  coming 
year.  The  following  is  a  very  prosaic 
version  of  the  saying  al)out  the  oak 
and  the  ash  known  to  everybody:— 

If  the  Oak*s  before  the  Ash, 

The  farmer's  pockets  are  full  of  cash. 

If  the  Ash  is  before  the  Oak. 

The  farmer's  hopes  will  end  in  smoke. 

The  good  time  begins  in  April,  when 
winter's  ruins  and  rains  are  over,  and 
aU  the  season  of  snows  and  sins. 
Now  it  is  right  to  expect  sunshine. 
There  is  a  time  for  everything  under 
the  sun  but  frost  and  cold  are  unsea- 
sonable now:  and  mean  harm.  *'Fogs 
in  April,  floods  in  June."  Again,  they 
say  in  B^nct: — 

Gel^  d'avril  ou  de  mai 
Misdre  nous  prMit,  au  vrai. 

But  when  things  go  well  there  is  no 
praise  too  great  for  the  sun  and  dew 
of  April  and  of  May.  '*Ro64e  de  mai 
vaut  chariot  de  roi."  The  folk-lore  of 
all  Christian  lands  by  the  way,  is  full 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  rain  falling 
on  Ascension  Day. 

The  French  equivalents  of  our  St. 
Swithin  are  St.  M^dard  and  St.  Pro- 
tais.  Both  of  these  occur  in  June, 
St.  M^dard  on  the  eighth,  St.  Protais 
on  the  nineteenth: 

S'il  pleut  le  Jour  de  St.  M^ard, 
II  pleut  quarante  jours  plus  tard. 
S'il  pleut  le  Jour  de  St.  Protais, 
n  pleut  quarante  Jours  apr^. 

All  over  Europe  there  are  sayings 
which  note,  with  a  certain  healthy 
pleasure,  the  storms  of  a  fine  summer, 
and  the  times  when  they  may  be 
looked  for.  "San  Giovanni  e  San 
Pietro  gran  mercantl  di  grand ine"  is 
from  the  Italian  Lakes.    Still,  in  spite 


of  hall  or  thunder,  "juin  blen  fleuri 
vrai  Paradifl." 

In  our  West  Country  they  say  that 
the  rain  on  St  Swithin's  Day  "chris- 
tens the  apples.*'  The  forty  days  of 
rain  are  from  St  iSwithin  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, July  15th  to  August  24th. 
The  rhyme  tells  us: 

As  many  tears  as  St  Swithin  can  cry^ 
St.  Barthlemy's  mantle  shall  wipe  them 
dry. 

Long  days  of  hot  sunshine  with  brief 
thunderstorms  are  looked  for  from  a 
well-conducted  July.  "Juillet  ensolei- 
1^  et  en  grand  tonnere  remplit  cave 
et  grenier."    Another  saying  is:— 

If  the  first  of  July  be  rainy  weath«r^ 
It  will  rain  more  or  less  for  four  weeks 
together. 

The  fate  of  the  year  is  not.  dei*ided  till 
late  in  July: 

Till  St  James's  Day  be  past  and  gone, 
There  may  be  hope  or  there  may  be 
none. 

St  Bartholomew,  again,  is  a  decisive 
date. 

If   St.   Barthlemy's   Day   be  fair  and 

clear 
Hope  for   a   prosperous   autumn   that 

year. 

A  French  August  proverb  says: 

Quand  il  pleut  en  AoQt, 
II  pleut  miel  et  bon  mout. 

After  harvest  the  weather  proverbs 
become  few  and  far  between.  The 
peasant's  interest  in  the  year  is  prac- 
tical not  aesthetic,  and  when  once  all 
is  safely  gathered  in  he  has  no  longer 
the  same  motive  for  watching  the 
weather  and  its  changes.  There  is  al- 
ways the  same  dislike  to  unseasonable 
things.    So  we  hear: 

Winter   thunder, 
Poor  man's  hunger. 

or  again:— 

If  there's  ice  in  November  to  carry  a 
duck« 
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There'll  be  nothing  after  but  sludge 
and  muck. 

or,  once  more:— 

A  green  Christmas,  a  white  Easter. 

The  Nation. 


For  the  peasant  holds  that  there  is  a 
season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  un- 
der the  heaven,  and  that  of  its  kind 
and  in  its  season  everything  is  good. 


THE  STOLYPIN  COUP  D'ETAT. 


There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  grav- 
ity from  every  point  of  view,  consti- 
tutional,   national,    and    international, 
of  the  Act  of  State  by  which  the  Tsar 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Premier- 
ship of  M.  Stolypin.    We  have  no  in- 
tention of  passing  any  fixed  Judgment 
upon  the  act.     But  it  deserves  to  be 
studied    in    almost   every    aspect,    as 
evidently  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing measures  conceivable  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire.    We  shall  endeavor  to  represent 
with  impartiality  as  well  as  accuracy 
the  principal  features  of  the  great  con- 
troversy.    Never,  it  may  be  said,  has 
a   monarch  intervened   more  dramat- 
ically and  more  decisively  for  a  Min- 
ister than  Nicholas  II  has  intervened 
for  M.  Stolypin.     But  yesterday  the 
legislative  measure  which  constitutes 
the  Minister's  most  vital  ambition  at 
ttie  moment  had  been  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
or  Upper  House  of  the  Russian  Legis- 
lature; and  the  Minister  himself  was  a 
suppliant  to  Ills  Sovereign  for  i>ennis- 
sion  to  resign.    To-day  M.  Stolypin  \a 
more  than  ever  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,  liis  rejected  project  of  law  is 
legalized  and  applied  by  Imperial  or- 
der, and  the  leaders  of  the  successful 
opposition  in  the  Senate  have  received 
a  contemptuous  '*leave  of  absence  for 
nine  months,'*  practically  equivalent  to 
their  expulsion  frcun   the  Senate  for 
a  prolonged  period.     To  prevent  even 
a  protest  from  the  opponents  of  M. 
Stolypin  in  the  Duma,  that  represen- 
tative assembly  of  the  Russian  electo- 
rate has  been  suspended  for  a  number 


of  days  required  to  bring  into  execu- 
tion the  Stolypin  law  over  their  heads 
and  without  their  concurrence.  "Rus- 
sia has  no  longer  a  Parliament  nor  a 
Constitution,"  said  the  President  of 
the  Duma,  as  he  read  with  emotion 
the  Imperial  Order.  We  only  register 
the  indignant  outburst  of  the  sorrowing 
dignitary.  We  shall  understand  more 
exactly  later  the  true  scope  of  his 
declaration.  At  any  rate  the  Imperial 
Will  has  declared  itself  at  the  expense 
of  everything  which  was  in  the  way 
of  M.  Stolypin,  and  the  First  Act  of 
the  Parliamentary  drama  has  come  to 
an  end. 

There  is  good  reason,  we  must  re- 
member, for  the  Tsar's  devotion  to  M. 
Stolypin,  for  the  Empress  Marie's  ap- 
peal to  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion of  a  premiership  which  has  been 
Illustrated  by  such  immense  services 
to  monarch  and  monarchy.  M.  Stoly- 
pin has  been  called  the  conqueror  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  We  are  afraid 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  revolu- 
tions, even  in  countries  more  equably 
constituted  than  Russia,  continue  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  watching  even 
after  they  have  been  annihilated.  Nor 
is  Russia  likely  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  very  careful  observation  and  very 
careful  handling  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  the  fact  remains  tliat  M. 
Stolypin  accepted  .the  Premiership 
when  the  revolutionary  violence  was 
at  its  worst,  and  that  he  has  not  only 
driven  violence  under  the  surface,  but 
he  has  introduced  and  largely  estab* 
lished  measures  of  conservative  recuj;)* 
eration  and  orderly  development  which 
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do  the  very  highest  credit  to  his  ©tates- 
manship  as  well  as  to  his  resolution 
and  courage.  Recognizing,  as  many 
of  the  highest  minds  of  Russia  had 
recognized,  the  impossibility  of  devel- 
oping personal  initiative  and  progress 
under  the  seml-soclallst  system  of  the 
village  commune,  he  established  a  great 
plan  for  converting  the  village  Joint- 
holders  into  peasant  owners.  He  has 
made  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
shattered  after  Manchuria,  a  primary 
object  of  his  policy;  and  his  finan- 
cial administration  has  supplied  the 
army  reformers  with  the  means  for 
the  great  success  which  every  military 
critic  must  admit  to-day.  He  has  led 
the  Duma  from  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tionary excess  and  failure  to  the  com- 
parative dignity  which  it  has  main- 
tained of  late.  His  friends  declare 
that  he  is  "as  Liberal  as  possible**  un- 
der an  autocracy  indispensable  to  Rus- 
sia. The  Poles  and  the  Jews  accuse 
him  of  compassing  their  destruction 
by  roundabout  methods  more  efficient 
than  the  rude  despotism  of  his  ultra- 
Muecovite  predecessors.  He  has  con- 
vinced his  Imperial  master  that  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  is  not  only  safe 
in  his  hands,  but  the  supreme  object 
of  his  policy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Stoly- 
pin already  deserves  the  name  of  a 
great  Russian  statesman.  Still  the 
fact  is  patent  that  he  has  brought  the 
whole  governing  system  of  Russia  into 
a  condition  of  crisis,  which  may  Jus- 
tus itself  by  success,  but  which  is 
grave  and  menacing  in  many  respects. 
He  Is  a  Nationalist  Russian.  That  is 
his  pride  and  his  power.  Need  Rus- 
sian Nationalism  involve  the  system- 
atic oppression  of  other  nationalities 
within  the  Russian  Bmplre?  We 
merely  note  the  difficulty.  He  has  al- 
most fallen,  and  he  has  risen  anew,  on 
a  Nationalist  question.  Desirous  of 
Imtrodudng  the  Russian  system  of  lo- 
cal government  Into  the  Western  pro- 


vinces of  Russia,  which  were  formerly 
Eastern  provinces  of  Poland,  he  found 
their  population  Russians  in  the  lower 
classes  and  Poles  in  tlie  higher,  includ- 
ing the  owners  of  land.    Zemstvos  on 
the  usual  lines  would  place  their  ad- 
ministration   in    Polish    hands.      He 
brought  in  a  Law,  or  as  we  say  a  Bill, 
for  giving  separate  representation  to 
the  Russian  masses  and  separate  rep- 
resentation to  the  Polish  upper  classes, 
which  set  race  against  race  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  orthodox  Muscovites. 
He  provoked  a  double  opposition.    Ul- 
tra Russians  wanted  no  representation 
of  Poles  at  all.     Poles  and  Liberals 
protested  against  discriminating  treat- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  asked  why  the 
peasantry  should  be  roused  against  the 
proprietors    In    Polish    districts    more 
than  Russian  ones.     The  Bill  barely 
got  through  the  Duma.    In  the  Senate 
the  coalition  of  the  opponents  who  said 
it  went  too  far  one  way,  with  the  op- 
ponents who  said  it  went  too  far  an- 
other way,  ensured  its  rejection  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.     M.   Stolypin   of- 
fered his  resignation  to  a  Sovereign 
who  knew  of  no  possible  substitute, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
entire  Imperial  Family,  sternly  named 
his  conditions. 

We  know  M.  Stolypln's  conditions 
from  their  fulfilment  The  Duma  was 
prorogued  by  the  Tsar  for  four  days, 
so  as  to  bring  into  operation  a  clause 
of  the  Ckmstitution  which  enables  the 
Tsar  to  pass  Laws  when  the  Duma 
Is  not  sitting.  MM.  Trepoff  and  Dur- 
novo,  the  heads  of  the  Conservative  oj)- 
position  to  the  Zemstvo  BUI — men  of 
devoted  loyalty  who  stood  by  the 
monarchy  In  the  blackest  days  of  the 
Revolution— have  been  suspended  from 
their  places  In  the  Upper  Chamber. 
What  is  the  Impression  or  opinion? 
It  is  felt  universally  that  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  Duma  under  such  drcvm- 
stances  is  equivalent  to  a  declaratien 
that   the  Duma   has   no  real   rights 
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of  legislation.  The  punishment  of 
two  dlBdngolshed  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  haying  exercised  their  legal 
right  to  vote  in  the  Senate,  amounts  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  Senate's  right  to 
an  Independent  existence  at  all.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser,  as  well  as 
more  constitutional  and  legal,  to  rein- 
troduce the  Bill  in  the  Duma  with  an 
Imperial  Message  urging  its  accept- 
ance? Neither  Senate  nor  Duma 
would  have  proved  recalcitrant,  even 
though  they  might  have  suggested 
amendments  for  the  Imperial  consid- 
eration. It  is  Ineyltable  that  both  the 
persons  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Minister 
come  under  general  criticism  in  the 
actual  course  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Premier  and  executed 
by  the  Crown.  The  personal  punish- 
ment of  the  senatorial  votes  of  distln- 
Tbe  Ooflook. 


guished  Senators  is  also  resented  as  a 
petty  humiliation  of  political  oppon- 
ents. To  suspend  the  Duma  is  re- 
sented as  equivalent  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  Duma.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Representative  Chamber 
lias  flung  down  his  office,  in  indignant 
sympathy  with  the  affronted  Assem- 
bly. The  Western  Provinces  have  not 
had  any  sort  of  Zemstvos  since  the 
Flood.  Many  dispassionate  observers 
ask  whether  they  might  not  ihav«f 
waited  even  a  year  or  two  longer  in 
their  immemorial  condition,  rather  than 
outrage  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  together.  There  are  vic- 
tories which  are  too  dearly  purchased. 
Has  M.  Stolypin  achieved  such  a  tri- 
umph? He  has  brought  the  Tsardom 
into  political  debate. 
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To  be  scientific  without  being  tech- 
nical and  to  be  practical  without  being 
too  elementary  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall*s  **The  Feeding  of  Crops  and 
Stock"  (B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  It  con- 
siders the  composition  of  the  regular 
fl^  and  garden  crops,  the  fertility 
and  proper  treatment  of  the  soil,  the 
utilisation  of  the  cn^m  in  the  feeding 
of  animals,  commercial  foodstuffs,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  chemistry  of 
dairy  products  The  author's  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  at  the  Rotham- 
Bted  Bxperimental  Station  in  England, 
of  which  he  is  Director,  and  his  work 
Is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  practical 
fturmers  quite  as  much  as  to  the  use 
<tf  students  of  agriculture.  There  are 
twenty  or  more  illustratkms. 

Jeanette  Marks's  new  volume,  **The 
End  of  a  Song,*'  is  in  the  same  vein  Us 
Through  Welsh  Doorways,"  but  adds 
to   the    i^ictnresQU^iess,    pathos    and 


quaint  humor  of  the  earlier  sketches 
the  interest  of  continuous  narrative. 
The  song  is  sung  in  old  Nan  Roberts's 
high,  lilting  voice  at  a  village  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  Mair  Morris's  twelve 
orphans — **grand  babies" — and  two  of 
the  twelve  play  Important  parts  in 
bringing  the  very  satisfactory  end. 
The  village  characters  are  a  delightful 
group— Will  Morris,  the  forlorn  father* 
Mrs.  Jenkins  the  Inn,  Mrs.  Morgan  the 
Shop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coacli,  and  Mrs. 
Olyn,  the  baker's  bride,  who  through 
aU  her  young  life  has  not  "neglected 
one  single  mood  or  tense  of  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verb  core."  But  Miss 
Marks's  finest  work  Is  done  in  the 
portrayal  of  Shon  Roberts,  Nan's  lov- 
ing, devoted,  soft-hearted,  penurious 
old  husband.  To  have  united  the  di- 
verse traits  and  made  a  real  man,  not 
the  simple  caricature  so  often  found 
In  fiction,  Is  a  genuine  triumph. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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Tbe    twelfth    and    final    volume    of 
•*The  Works  of  James  Buchanan/'  ed- 
ited by  John  Bassett  Moore,  and  pub- 
lished In  a   limited  edition  by  J.  B. 
I4ppincott  Company  is,  in  a  way,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  for  it  is  wholly 
biographical    or   autobiographical.     A 
large  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  Mr. 
Bttchanan*&  own  account  and  defence 
of  his  administration  "on  the  eve  of 
the  rebellion,'*  published  by  him  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  at  a  time 
when  he  felt  himself  the  subject  of  un- 
just aspersions.     This  personal  narra- 
tive deals  only  with  public  events  and 
public  papers  and  includes  no  private 
correspondence.    It  affords  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  see  just  how  the  in- 
cidents which  led  up  to  the  civil  war 
presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself.     Of   less   importance  though 
not   without*  interest,   is    an   autobio- 
graphical   sketch   of   Mr.    Buchanan's 
earlier  career,  and  a  brief  biographi- 
cal    sketch     by     his     secretary     and 
nephew,  Mr.  James  Buchanan  Henry. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Frederick 
Treves's  "The  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  in 
a  new  and  popular  edition,  puts  this 
vivid  and  diverting  narrative  of  West 
Indian  travel  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  average  reader.  History,  adven- 
ture, tales  of  pirates  and  buccaneers 
and  first-hand  sketches  of  the  various 
West  Indian  islands  as  they  are  to-day 
combine  to  make  a  bo<^  which  has  no 
dull  page  in  it  Tbe  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  published  only  two  years 
ago,  and  the  author's  observations 
come  down  to  a  date  later  than  the 
Kingston  earthquake.  The  West  In- 
dies are  increasingly  a  lure  for  the  be- 
guilement  of  American  travell^^;  and 
henceforth  no  one  who  takes  one  of 
the  many  tempting  cruises  among  them, 
on  rest  or  pleasure  >bent,  should  fail  to 
carry  with  liim  this  comprehensive  and 


up-to-date  narrative  by  a  traveller  who 
knows  both  how  to  see  and  how  to 
describe.  There  are  54  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  four  maps.  B. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  many  readers  whose  knowledge 
of  Russian  fiction  is  limited  to  some 
acquaintance  with  Tolstoi,  and  perhaps 
a  little  knowledge  of  Turgenev  and  €rO- 
gol,  will  find  Professor  William  Lywi 
Phelps's  Bssays  on  Russian  Novelists" 
a    guide    into    hitherto    unrecognized 
realms.    If  they  do  not,  even  after  ac- 
cepting  Professor    Phelps's    guidance 
and  reading  the  books  to  which  he  di- 
rects their  attention,  altogether  adopt 
bis  dictum  that  "Russian  fiction  is  like 
German  music,  the  best  in  the  world*" 
they  will  at  least  have  possessed  them- 
selves not  only  of  certain  really  groat 
literary  creations,  but  of  marvelouely 
vivid  portrayals  of  Russian   life  and 
character  and  social  and  political  con- 
ditions.     For   it   Is   chlefiy    with    liis 
own  country  and  people  that  each  of 
the  great  Russian  novelists  concema 
himself.    He  has  indeed  no  need  to  go 
far  afield  for  tragedies  of  the  deepest 
poignancy  or  for  events  of  the  swift- 
est dramatic  sequence.    Lovers  of  giwi- 
tle  and  pleasant  tales  may  as  well  bold 
aloof  from  the  Russian  novelists, — Go- 
gol,    Turgenev,     Dostoevski,     Tolstoi, 
Gorki,  Chekhov,  Artsybasbev,  Andieev 
and      Kuprin — of     whom      ProfessOT 
Phelps  writes  in  these  essays:  they  will 
find  them  too  som4>re  and  too  intense 
in  their  realism.    But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  l>ook  which,  within  equal 
compass,    furnishes    the    reader    who 
wishes  to  know  Russian  fiction  as  It 
really  is,  a  more  sympatiietic  and  sat- 
isfactory guide.    A  complete  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  nine  authors  who 
form   the   subjects   of   the  essays   la 
given  at  tl»  close  of  the  book.    The 
MacmlUan  Company. 
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NOW    GOES    OUR    LADY    TO   THE 

WOODS. 

Now  goes  our  lady  to  the  woods: 
Not  that  she  needeth  to  take  flight: 
Her  soul  hath  its  own  solitudes — 
Its  stars,  on  the  most  starless  night, 
Its  light,  on  the  most  sunless  day. 
She  takes  not  flight — she  goes  away 
As  quiet,  queenly,  rare,  as  here, 
In  Babylon,  when  days  are  drear, 
She  moves  about.      She  does  not  fly; 
She  does  not  haste;  she  merely  goes — 
To  where  the  dreaming  poplar  rows 
Look  upward  to  the  Milky  Way; 
Where   men    have   bliss   of   stars   by 

night, 
Behold  the  gorgeous  sun  by  day. 
The  colored  seasons  drifting  by: 
She  takes  not  flight — but  none  the 

less 
Doth  she  rejoice  again  to  catch 
The  spaces  to  her  soul,  and  match 
Her  quiet  soul  with  quietness. 
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And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strange- 
ness, 
Their  stillness  answering  his  cry, 
Wliile  his  horse  moved,  cropping  the 
dark  turf, 
*Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  skj; 
For  he  suddenly  smote  on  the  door» 
even 
Louder,  and  lifted  his  head: 
**Tell  them   I  came,  and  no  one  an- 
swered. 
That  I  kept  my  word,**  he  said. 
Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listen- 
ers. 
Though  every  word  he  spake 
Fell  echoing  through  the  shadowiness 
of  the  old  house 
From  the  one  man  left  awake; 
Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stir- 
rup. 
And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone. 
And    how    the   silence   surged    softly 
backward. 
When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 

WaUer  de  la  Mare, 

The  Saturday  Rerlew. 


THE  LISTENEaiS. 

**Is    there    anybody    there?"    said    the 
Traveller, 
Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 
And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed 
the  grasses 
Of  the  forest*s  ferny  floor; 
And  a  bird  flew  up  out  of  the  turret 

Above  the  Traveller's  head; 
And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a 
second  time; 
"Is  there  anybody  there?"  he  said. 
But  no  one  descended  to  the  Traveller, 

No  head  from  the  leaf -fringed  sill 
Leaned  over  and  looked  into  his  gray 
eyes. 
Where  he  stood  perplexed  and  still. 
But  only  a  host  of  phantom  listeners 
That  dwelt  In  the  lone  house  then 
Stood    listening  in    the   quiet   of   the 
moonlight 
To  that  voice  from  the  world  of  men; 
Stood  thronging  the  faint  moonbeams 
on  the  dark  stair 
That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall. 
Hearkening    in    an    air    stirred    and 
shaken 
By  the  lonely  Traveller's  call. 


A  LAMENT  FOR  YOUTH. 

From  the  forests  of  the  night, 
From  the  palace  of  the  day. 
He  hath  winged  a  distant  flight; 
No  more  looms  he  on  our  sight. 
No  more  bows  he  to"  our  sway. 
He  was  cunning  in  the  mart. 
He  was  mighty  with  the  sword. 
He  was  skilled  in  every  art. 
Like  a  king  he  dwelt  apart. 
And  we  fathomed  not  his  word. 
Weep  for  him,  each  denizen 
Of  the  valley  and  the  hill, 
Of  the  forest  and  the  fen! 
For  he  cometh  not  again 
To  our  glory  or  our  ill. 
Wake  the  echo  of  the  lyre 
And  the  melody  of  song 
With  a  full  and  tragic  flrel 
For  our  yearning  shall  not  tire 
Till  it  moumeth  sweet  and  long. 
Till  the  weary  desert's  verge 
And  the  shaggy  mountain's  head 
And  the  quiet-crooning  surge 
Hear,  and  ansT^er  to  the  dirge 
Of  our  Youth  that  now  is  dead. 

R,  f .  Okamdl&r, 

The   WettmlnBter  Gawtte. 
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WHAT  IS  IMPRESSIONISM? 


L'admiration  de  la  foule  est  toujours 
eo  raison  indJrecte  du  g<toie  IndividueL 
Tons  ^tes  d'autant  plus  admire  et  com- 
IMis  que  VOU8  fitee  plus  ordinaire. — Zola. 

The  most  recent  sale  of  impressionist 
pictures  was  held  in  Paris,  in  April, 
1910,  when  the  widely-known  Pellerin 
collection  was  dispersed.  The  prices 
attained  must  have  come  as  a  startling 
revelation  to  people  whose  attitude 
Vi8-i^^vis  this  style  of  painting  has  hith- 
erto been  that  of  the  unbelieving  scof- 
fer. Buyers  from  every  civilized  coun- 
try attended,  and  many  and  keen  were 
the  competitions  in  bank-notes  ere  the 
day  closed.  Pictures  were  acquired 
for  the  art  galleries  of  the  cities  of 
Paris,  New  York,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Dresden  and  Munich,  at  prices 
ranging  from  £1,200  to  £15,000.  No 
less  a  sum  than  £71,000  was  paid  for 
sixteen  pictures  by  Manet  alone,  many 
<tf  which  were  of  quite  small  dimen- 
sions, half  a  dozen  of  them  being  pas- 
tel drawings. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  advo- 
cated the  formation  in  British  galleries 
of  collections  of  impressionist  pictures, 
these  identical  works  could  have  been 
acquired  for  a  fraction — ^perhaps  a  fif- 
tieth part— of  their  present  value. 
Magnificent  paintings  which  literally 
went  a-begging  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  are  now  changing  hands  readily  at 
prices  up  to  £20,000.  The  final  test 
and  consecration  of  excellence — the 
seal  of  the  Bourse — ^is  thus  set  upon 
work  around  and  about  which  has 
raged  by  far  the  fiercest  battle  of  art 
and  interests  which  history  records. 

Naturally  such  an  event  as  the  Pel- 
lerin sale  has-  attracted  world-wide  at- 
tention, and  has  aroused  the  keenest 
interest  in  artistic  circles.  Feeling 
that  a  brief  account  of  the  inception 
and  development  of  ImporessioniBt 
painting  might  be  wekKHned  by  your 


readers,  I  here  set  down  the  following 
lines.  Yet  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
living  painters  and  present-day  art  is 
a  thankless  business,  and  no  truer 
words  were  ever  penned  by  the  sage  of 
Brantwood  than  that  "he  who  would 
maintain  the  cause  of  contemporary 
excellence  against  that  of  elder  time 
must  have  almost  every  class  of  men 
arrayed  against  him.  The  generous, 
because  they  would  not  find  matter 
of  accusation  against  established  digni- 
ties; the  envious,  because  they  like  not 
the  sound  of  a  living  man's  praise;  the 
wise,  because  they  prefer  the  <H)inion 
of  centuries  to  that  of  days;  and  the 
foolish,  because  they  are  incapable  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  their  own." 

The  subject  of  Impressionism  is  one 
which  I  have  much  at  heart,  and  with 
which  1  have  for  the  past  twenty  years 
been  closely  associated.  It  is  a  subject 
which,  I  think  readers  will  agree,  re- 
quires wider  ventilation  and  considera- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  accorded 
to  it  in  this  country.  An  injustice  re- 
mains to  be  righted,  for  men  of  super- 
fine talent  and  grand  achievement — 
foreigners  though  they  be — still  await 
that  degree  of  respect  and  approbation 
which  is  undoubtedly  their  due,  and 
which  English-speaking  people,  when 
once  the  true  facts  are  placed  before 
them,  will  not  be  slow  to  grant. 
England  is,  strange  to  say,  the  only  civ- 
ilized nation  which  has  hitherto  stead- 
fastly refused  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  this  style  of  painting.  Even  the 
Barbizon  school,  for  sixty  or  seventy^ 
years  ostracized,  is  only  just  now  be- 
ginning to  make  its  presence  felt  in  our 
public  art  galleries  and  museums,  and 
that  principally  through  gifts  of  patri- 
otic people  whose  pride  is  touched  by 
the  lacuna.  Truly,  in  the  matter  of 
aesthetics  we  are  a  slow-moving  folk. 
To  be  labelled  "impressionist**  was 
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once  the  surest  sign  of  an  artistes  un- 
popularity, and  the  surest  and  quick- 
est route  to  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Possession  of  an  impressionist  picture 
was  held  to  denote  eccentricitar  greater 
even  ttian  his  who  should  fling  his 
purse  over  the  Tower  Bridge  and  ex- 
pect to  net  bank-notes  in  return. 

Art  helps  us  to  see.  Hundreds  of 
people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  see. 
It  lias  been  said  that  to  see  clearly  is 
"poetry,  prophecy  and  religion  all  in 
one."  If  ttiat  be  so  we  ought  all  soon 
to  develop  into  poets,  philosophers  and 
saints,  for  no  other  form  of  art  is  so 
capable,  I  believe,  as  impressionist 
painting  of  opening  our  eyes  to  tlie 
feast  of  beauty  so  lavishly  spread  by 
Nature. 

"Impressionism,*'  says  Georges  Le- 
comte,  "is  worthy  our  utmost  admira- 
tion, and  we  can  rationally  believe  that 
in  the  eyes  of  future  generations  it 
will  Justify  this  century  in  the  general 
history  of  art.'* 

There  is  a  sequence  of  advance  in  the 
art  of  landscape  painting  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  that  which,  in  the  sister  art  of 
shipbuilding,  has  led  to  the  production 
of  our  Dreadnoughts,  OlumpU^s  and  aero- 
planes. 

To  Claude  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  artist 
who  ever  thought  of  trying  to  render 
upon  canvas  effects  of  natural  sunlight, 
or  who  ever  conceived  the  idea  that 
Nature  unadorned  might  be  worthy  of 
study  as  an  art  apart.  Claude,  Pous- 
sin  and  Salvator  may  be  regarded  as 
the  inventors  of  landscape  painting, 
which  is  therefore  but  a  stripling  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  summers. 

The  accomplishment  of  those  three 
pioneers  is,  however,  incomparably  in- 
ferior, from  whatever  point  of  view  re- 
garded, to  that  of  our  own  countryman, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  the  refulgence  of 
whose  genius  has  illuminated  with  un- 
dimmed  vigor  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  for  the  past  century.    In  fact, 


he  practically  created  the  art  of  which 
he  still  remains  the  greatest  master. 
From  1773,  then,  being  the  natal  year 
of  that  colossus  amongst  artists,  dates 
all  that  is  worthy  of  emulation  in  land- 
scape painting. 

Now  since  the  greatest  trimnphs  of 
Impressionism  have  been  won  on  the 
field  of  landscape,  it  naturally  follows 
that  Turner,  and  in  less  degree  his 
friend  John  Constable,  are  the  true  in- 
spirers  of  the  school.  It  derives  from 
them  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as 
does  the  river  from  its  mountain  source 
or  the  flowers  of  the  field  from  the  sun- 
lit sky.  Truly  has  time  fulfilled  Rns- 
kin*s  prophecy  when  he  wrote  of  Tur- 
ner that  "Eveiy  day  that  he  lies  In  his 
grave  will  bring  some  new  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power,  and  through  those 
eyes,  now  filled  with  dust,  generatioDS 
yet  unborn  will  learn  to  behold  the 
'Light  of  Nature.' "  For  who  t)efpre 
Turner  "had  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
face  of  Nature?  The  majesty  of  the 
hills  and  forests  had  received  no  inter- 
pretation, and  the  clouds  passed  unre- 
corded from  the  face  of  the  heavens 
which  they  adorned  and  of  the  earth 
to  which  they  ministered." 

We  shall  presently  see  how  France, 
through  Turner's  eyes,  did  awake  to 
the  beauties  revealed  by  this  same 
"Light  of  Nature,"  and  how,  through 
France,  the  world  at  large  has  been  en- 
lightened. Whilst  in  England  Turner 
and  Constable  were  striving  after 
light,  and  more  light,  ambitious  to  im- 
prison the  sun's  very  rays  upon  their 
canvas,  their  cross-Channel  neighbors 
were  Just  as  ardently  engaged  upon  a 
system  of  painting  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  far  removed  in  objective  from 
that  of  the  Englishmen.  They  resigned 
themselves  to  the  impossibility  of  sun- 
light and  atmospheric  painting,  and 
took  refuge  in  obscurity.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  us.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  no  artist's  outfit  in  those 
days,  be  he  figure  or  landscape  painter^ 
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was  complete  without  its  little  black 
convex  mirror.      Regarding  the  object 
to  be  painted  through  this  instrument, 
they  in  very  truth  rendered  Nature  as 
seen  through  a  glass  darkly.      All  the 
pioneer  impressionists  even,  at  the  out^ 
set  of  thetr  career,  painted  in  this  nuin- 
ner,  as  their  works  attest,  and  Ruskin 
is  not  the  only  art  critic  who  has  noted 
the  fact.      In  proof  of  this  important 
point,  please  regard,  when  chance  of- 
fers, any  pictures  by  Delaroche,  Gour- 
bet,  Flandrin,  Regnault  or  Couture — 
wlio,  by  the  way,  actually  started  his 
pictiiree  upon  a  canvas  grounded  in 
pore  black.       This  obscurantist  Ck>u- 
tore  was  for  six  years  Manet's  profes- 
sor— years  maiised  by  continual  bicker- 
ings between  pupil  and  teacher.      All 
the  more  credit  is,  then,  due  to  Manet 
for    having    so    effectually    emerged 
from  the  bituminous  fog  of  his  time 
and  triumphantly  led  the  van  of  sun 
worship  in  France. 

Now  Manet  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  impressionists   from   the  year 
1860  onwards,  and  the  movement  was 
the  consequence  of  a  schism  which  took 
l^ace    amongst   a    certain   section    of 
French  artists,  young  men  of  intelli- 
gence  and   high   aspiration,   endowed 
with  great  artistic  capabilities.    They 
believed  that  the  principles  upon  which 
art  was  being  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the    period    were    wrong,    root    and. 
branch,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
l^torial  output  of  those  schools  had 
become  unworthy  of  France's  best  tra- 
ditions.     Thefore,      throwing      down 
the  gauntlet,  they  set  themselves  the 
colossal  task  of  proving  their  theories 
by    convincingly    putting    them    into 
practice. 

After  superhuman  efforts  and  with 
lapse  of  time  they  succeeded,  and  have 
actually  transfigured  not  only  the  art 
<rf  their  own  country  but  that  of  every 
nation  wherein  art  obtains.  The  sun 
now  penetrates  where  gloom  held 
sway,  its  blessed  rays  bringing  joy  to 


the  saddest  of  lives  and  surroundings. 
The  story  of  its  doing  is  profoundly 
interesting.  It  is  a  histoiy  fraught 
with  all  the  elements  of  a  dozen  thrill- 
ing novels,  and  which  for  adequate 
treatment  requires  a  far  more  skilful 
pen  than  mine.  For  a  score  of  years 
or  more  these  artists  were  as  evan- 
gelists crying  aloud,  in  the  wilderness — 
a  wilderness  of  the  unbelieving,  the  en- 
vious, the  timid  and  the  malicious, 
whose  sole  response  was  mockery,  with 
all  its  dire  consequences.  Deaths  in 
the  madhouse,  from  the  suicide  of 
despair  and  from  sheer  starvation, 
have  marked  the  progress  of  in^;Kres- 
sionist  painting,  and  rightly  did  Zola 
say,  from  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
experience,  that  *'the  history  of  liter- 
ature and  art  is  a  sort  of  martyrology 
which  recounts  the  abuse  that  has  cov- 
ered eve-y  new  manifestation  of  the 
human  soul.*' 

Well  might  Theodore  Duret,*  one  of 
the  few  enlightened  and  gallant  sup- 
porters of  the  noble  band  write,  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart:  **I  think  there 
will  be  nothing  sadder  to  recount  in  the 
whole  history  of  art  than  the  long  per- 
secution inflicted  upon  truly  original 
and  creative  artists  of  this  country. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  great  painters 
who  has  not  been  misunderstood  and 
followed     by     taunts     and     injuries. 
They  have  all,  without  exception,  in 
order  to  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bors, had  to  experience  a  cruel  strug- 
gle which  has  been  a  veal  martyrdom, 
embittering  their  whole  lives."      How 
profound  Is  the  wisdom  of  the  Latin 
adage,  Paiitur  qui  vinwit. 

Baudelaire  also  was  more  than  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  "Nations  have 
great  men  in  spite  of  themselves,  as 
do  families.  They  are  not  desired  by 
either,  so  that  the  great  man,  in  order 


^  A  far-8lghted  connoissear  and  art  critic 
who  with  parse  a^^d  pen  has  done  yeoman 
senrioe  In  the  cause.  His  prophetic  bootr, 
••'"•rltlqne  d'Avi»nt  Garde,"  shonfd  be  read  by 
all,  as  also  shonld  *'Me8  Haines,"  by  Zola. 
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to  exist,  must  needs  possess  a  power 
of  attack  greater  than  the  force  of  re- 
sistance developed  by  millions  of  Indi- 
viduals." That  is  a  law  of  Nature, 
yet  evidently  there  must  be  an  enoi* 
mous  loss  of  fine  temperaments  in  the 
process,  to  the  detriment  of  humanity 
and  injury  to  the  State.  France,  ever 
in  the  van  of  enlightenment,  is  now 
foremost  of  the  nations  to  recognize 
this  culpable  and  nationally  mischiev- 
ous waste  of  genius,  and  is  attempt- 
ing reform. 

Still  "art  will  out,"  and  we  have 
cause  to  be  thankful,  that  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  generation  to  witness 
a  quite  phenomenal  artistic  revolution. 
We  see  the  successful  issue  of  a  long, 
acrimonious  and  desolating  struggle 
between  a  small  band  of  devoted  paint- 
ers and  the  world  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
dain. The  artists  simply  claimed  free- 
dom to  propagate  ideas  such  as  have 
since  so  radically  changed  and  enlarged 
the  practice  of  landscape  painting  and 
the  right  to  live  modestly  by  the  fruits 
of  their  talents  and  labors.  Yet  for 
years  those  primal  necessities  even 
were  denied  them,  and  both  they  and 
their  art  would  have  perished  of  star- 
vation had  not  a  small  body  of  intelli- 
gent critics  and  far-sighted  friends 
come  to  their  aid.  With  the  convic- 
tion of  true  inspiration,  and  for  close 
upon  half  a  century,  those  outsiders 
resolutely  stemmed  the  tid<»  of  public 
obloquy.  Happily  a  tinice  l.s  now  de- 
clared; the  Sturm  und  Dr(nw  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  world  acknowledges 
that  these  artists  have  indeed  some- 
thing to  show  well  worth  the  seeing. 

The  last  barriers  of  official  resistance 
to  impressionist  painting  in  France 
were  levelled  during  my  student  days 
in  Paris,  when,  in  1894,  the  Govern- 
ment accepted  for  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  the  Caillebotte  legacy  of  some 
forty  pictures,  comprising  examples  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  impressionist 
movement. 


The  exciting  incidents  of  that  accept- 
ance and  victory  for  the  new  school 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who 
took  any  part  in  it,  and  its  history  will 
form  interesting  reading  some  day. 
Bminent  writers  assure  us  that  this 
movement  alone,  this  group  of  most 
gallant  painters,  have  more  than  justi- 
fied their  century  in  the  tale  of  art 
achievement.  Plutocrats  compete  for 
possession  of  their  works  at  fabulous 
prices;  the  Luxembourg  enfolds  them 
en  masd€y  enlarging  its  galleries  for  this 
purpose;  whilst  the  Louvre  itself  has 
now  its  quota.  We  are  therefore  In 
the  piping  times  of  peace  and  good- 
will, and  appreciation  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

At  this  point  may  I  ask  those  to 
whom  the  matter  of  impressionist 
painting  is  entirely  new,  and  who  yet 
desire  enlightenment,  to  come  to  its 
study  with  minds  disabused  of  preju- 
dice. Pray  do  not  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  effect  produced  upon 
you  by  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
these  modem  pictures  are  painted. 
They  appear  strange,  and  their  quality 
of  surface  is  apt  to  repel  at  first  sight; 
mere  pigment,  however  applied,  is  but 
the  messenger  of  the  sentim^it  of  the 
subject;  a  welcome  missive  is  accept- 
able despite  the  manner  of  its  convey- 
ance, and  Gray's  "ESlegy"  wouM  still 
charm  though  written  in  the  veriest 
schoolboy's  scrawl.  Bear  in  mind  also 
that  immediate  appreciation  is  the  gift 
of  the  few,  and  that  the  complete  sig- 
nification of  impressionist  painting  can 
only  be  conveyed  to  faculties  already 
receptive  and  refined. 

To  how  many  of  us  has  it  been  given 
fully  to  appreciate  a  Wagnerian  op^m 
upon  first  audition?  Taste  and  educa- 
tion are  necessarj'  preparations  for  such 
a  feast  of  the  soul.  So  it  is  with  im- 
pressionist painting,  whose  considera- 
tion demands,  besides  culture,  that 
tolerant  and  broad-minded  spirit  of 
criticism  without  which  progress  can 
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neither  be  made  nor  expected.  Go 
again  and  again  to  study  the  pictures, 
and,  remembering  that  to  pehtture  Bent 
wM/uvoii,  do  not  approach  too  closely 
the  workB  under  review*  Given  these 
necessary  and  none  too  exacting  condi- 
tions, and  you  are  assured  of  finding 
such  new  sensations  and  aesthetic 
pleasures  in  impressionist  painting  as 
will  fully  recompense  the  time  and  ef- 
tort  given  to  its  study. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  not  hesitate 
U>  express  his  conviction  that  in  the  fu- 
ture **so  much  will  painting  improve 
that  the  best  we  can  now  achieve 
will  appear  like  the  work  of  children." 
Let  us  hope  that  our  powers  of 
enjoyment  will  increase  in  like  pro- 
portion. 

Impressionist  painters  emanate  from 
no  school,  and  form  no  school,  in  the 
sense  which  implies  master  and  schol- 
ars. On  the  contrary,  being  men  of 
strong  character  and  marked  Individ- 
uality, tliey  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dependent co-workers  in  a  common 
fl^d  of  ideas  and  industry,  banded  to- 
gethar  by  friendship  and  insfdred  by 
a  common  sentiment,  each  one  striving 
to  solve  the  same  eternal  problems  of 
light  after  liis  own  manner. 

This  independent  co-partnership 
torms  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  whole  movement  Here 
we  have  men  as  dissimilar  as  Oteanne 
and  Manet,  as  Sisley  and  Monet,  Pis- 
sarro  and  Renoir,  assiduously  pursuing 
an  ideal,  without  present  hope  of  fee 
or  reward  and  in  face  of  the  most  vio- 
lent public  opposition  and  consequent 
X>er8onal  privation. 

At  the  outset  of  their  crusade,  and 
for  long  years  afterwards,  those  men 
w^ie,  with  one  single  exception,  minus 
friends  and  fortune,  power  in  the  State, 
in  the  Press,  or  in  the  mart.  All  that, 
and  much  more,  had  to  be  created,  to- 
gether with  their  art  itself.  Surely  it 
was  no  ordinary  idea  which  could  so 
Irresistibly  have  moved  them  to  such 


tremendous  efforts  and  sustained  them 
in  their  tribulations!  Nor  was  it  Re- 
gard their  pictures,  for  the  proofs  are 
there;  the  idea  has  crystallized  and  is 
at  your  service. 

Now  the  pioneers  of  Impressionism 
are  constituted  much  as  the  pioneers  in 
any  other  vocation.  They  have  been 
^especially  equipped  by  Nature  for  the 
task  which  they  have  been  moved  to 
undertake.  A  casual  glance  at  their 
physiognomies  alone  will  amply  suf- 
fice to  prove  that  They  were  strong 
men,  physically  and  mentally,  endowed 
far  above  the  average  with  talent,  and 
with  that  indomitable  conquering  spirit 
so  necessary  for  original  discovery  and 
its  development 

The  following  names  are  those  of 
some  of  the  painters,  poets  and  writ- 
ers constituting  a  remarkably  talented 
coterie  of  men  who,  during  the  winter 
seasons  of  several  years  prior  to  1870, 
nightly  foregathered  in  the  Caf6  Guer- 
bois,  Paris,  for  discussion  of  a  new 
manifestation  in  art,  destined  to  be 
known  in  later  years  as  Impressionism. 
After  the  war  of  1870  their  reunions 
were  held  in  other  caf^  of  the  Mont- 
martre  district  notably  La  Nouvelle 
Athen^e.  In  those  early  days  they 
were  dubbed  **L*Ecole  des  Batignolles," 
for  the  name  of  the  quarter  in  which 
their  caf6  was  situated.  Of  paint- 
ers there  were  Edouard  Manet,  Claude 
Monet  Jongkind,  Cezanne,  Degas  and 
Fantin-Latour,  whose  life-sized  paint- 
ing of  a  group  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  club  now  ad(H*ns  the  Lux- 
embourg Gallery.  As  time  passed 
came  Harpignies,  Pissarro,  Henner,  Al- 
fred Stevens,  Sisley,  Raffaelll,  Renoir, 
and  many  others.  Whilst  busily  at 
work  outside,  though  ever  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  club,  were  four 
of  the  most  talented  women  painters 
who  ever  existed:  Mesdames  Berthe 
Morisot  (a  Parisian  beauty),  grand- 
daughter of  Fragonard  and  Manet's 
sister-in-law,    Marie   Bracqmond,   Eva 
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Oonxales,  and  Mary  Gassatt,  an  Amer- 
ican. 

Amongst  the  numerous  literary  men 
of  talent  who  also  frequented  the  caf6 
and  took  part  In  its  deliberations  were 
Emile  Zola,  Baud^aire,  Gautler  and 
Duranty,  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
Theodore  Duret,  Gustav  Geifroy, 
Philippe  Burty,  Albert  Wolff,  and 
scotres  of  others.  A  truly  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  genius,  you  will  admit, 
and  all  for  the  upbringing  of  an  art  as 
fascinating  fus  it  was  in  the  land  of  its 
birth  despised — a  veritable  Cinderella 
of  painting,  as  events  have  proved. 

Whistler,  commonly  known  in  this 
country  as  an  impressionist  (though 
not  so  on  the  Continent),  occupies  a 
place  apart  and  outside  Impressionism 
proper.  He  ranks  in  the  same  dis- 
tinguished category  as  Carrl^re, 
Pointelln,  Alexander  Harrison,  and 
many  another,  as  a  painter  of  tonal 
values,  whose  effects  are  not  gotten  by 
the  division  of  tones  and  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  pure  color,  but  by  flat  tints 
of  broadly-applied  palette  mixtures. 
Whistler,  so  far  as  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, never  even  attempted  sunlight 
I>ainting;  certainly,  with  his  habitual 
sombre  palette,  such  a  feat  would  have 
been  impossible.  His  use  of  paint  and 
outlook  upon  Nature  were  practically 
the  negation  of  Ruskin's  teachings — 
hence  the  great  critic's  anger;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  their 
famous  duel-at-law  Ruskin  was  the 
real  impressionist  and  Whistler  the 
Philistine. 

As  Impressionism  is  a  fine  product  of 
art  which  appeals  only  to  the  Intellec- 
tual, so  it  requires  for  its  successful 
manifestation,  the  possession,  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  the  imaginative,  an- 
alytical and  synthetical  faculties, 
coupled  with  power  to  feel  and  to  ex- 
press the  strongest  spiritual  motion  and 
^ton.  Its  object  is  to  picture  an  abstract 
or  resutn/^  of  the  general  aspect  of  things 


rather    than    the    mere    photographic 
delineation   of   actual   observed   fact 

In  a  real  impressionist  picture  to 
found  just  that  quality  which  is  inev^ 
tably  absent  from  the  work  of  the  me- 
chanic in  art  It  embodies  a  compre- 
hensive, all-emlnracing  glimpse  of  some 
chosen  bit  of  Nature,  glorifled  in  rare 
and  beautiful  atmosphere;  the  impree- 
sion  of  some  fugitive  aodd^ital  effect 
a  poem  in  color,  an  almost  unb^evable 
vision  of  things  transitory,  seldom 
given  to  the  cMdinary  uMMtal  to  beh<M 
and  hitherto  denied  the  greatest  of 
landscapists  to  portray. 

Impressionists  endeavor  adequately 
to  realize  the  infinitely  beautiful,  ever- 
changing  effects  of  atmosphere,  neit 
oltlrm  the  aovereigtUi^  of  Uffht,  and,  if 
title  be  necessary,  that  of  LumM$^ 
would  better  indicate  their  aims  than 
that  of  Impr€88ioni9t. 

True  artists,  and  such  these  im- 
pressionists are  to  a  man,  will  not  so 
paint  a  flower  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  gar- 
den, or  the  twigs  of  a  tree  missing  the 
landscape.  They  have  learnt  to  rep- 
resent the  ensemhtet  to  select  and  sum- 
marize, and  to  subordinate  detail 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole;  to  get  at  the 
pith  of  a  scene,  ignoring  the  thousand 
and  one  distracting  elements  of  prolific 
Nature  which  puzzle  and  distract  the 
average  painter  of  things  tJtat  ure.  As 
the  wizard  of  the  "Butterfly  Maiic**  has 
observed:  **To  say  to  the  painter  that 
Nature  is  to  be  taken  as  she  is,  \s  to- 
say  to  the  player  that  he  may  sit  up<m 
the  piano." 

Impressionists  are  consummate 
draughtsmen,  as  innumerable  portrait 
and  figure  pieces,  etchings  and  pastel 
drawings  amply  attest.  They  have 
passed  years  of  their  lives  in  academic 
study,  and  are  in  every  possible  way 
a  fully  equipped  and  intellectually  ca- 
X>able  body  of  men.  Finding  them- 
selves greatly  hampered  with  the  pal- 
ette of  colors  fashionable  in  their  day, 
they  gradually  reformed  the  same  by 
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the  exclusion  of  all  blacks,  browns, 
ocbres,  and  muddj  colors  generally, 
and  abandoned  the  use  of  bltamen, 
aspbaltnm  and  siccatlyes.  The  col- 
ors retained  were  those  nearest  ap- 
proachlnir  the  prismatic  tints,  as  being 
best  capable  of  rendaing  the  shimmer 
and  palpitation  of  dazzling  sunlight.' 
Th^  sought  In  Nature  simple  compo- 
sltlons,  and  these  they  set  down  upon 
canvas  more  by  the  modeling  of  the 
mass  than  by  actual  lines  and  spots. 
Valnes  and  envelopment  are  especially 
studied.  Flat  tints  having  been  found 
tai8ufllci«it(y  convincing,  Impressionists 
made  the  great  discovery  (which  alone 
renders  painters  for  ever  Indebted  to 
them)  that  strong  light  dissolves  tones; 
that  the  sxm's  rays,  reflected  by  ob- 
jects, tend,  from  their  very  brilliancy, 
to  dissipate  the  prismatic  tints,  and 
that  therefore  only  by  Juxtaposition  of 
pure  colors  could  sunlight  effects  be 
adequat^y  rendered. 

When  you  take  your  next  constitu- 
ti<Hial  in  the  country,  please  observe 
and  compare  the  effect  upon  your  mind 
of  some  chosen  bit  of  landcape  in  the 
natural  coloration  of  a  gray  day  and 
the  same  scene  illuminated  to  discolor- 
ation by  the  sun*s  too  ardent  rays.  In 
the  utilization  of  this  discovery  extra- 
ordinary results  have  been  obtained. 

The  distinguishing  feature,  then, 
the  hall-mark,  as  it  were,  of  Impres- 
sionist painting  is  the  analysis  and  di- 
vision of  tones  and  their  application  to 
canvas  by  means  of  dots,  dabs,  twirls 
or  lines  of  pure  color.  Juxtaposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  recompoee  themselves  in 
the  eye  and  mind  of  the. spectator  and 
produce  a  vividly  strong  resemblance 
of  the  particular  atmospheric  effect 
which  it  has  been  desired  by  the  art- 
ist to  convey. 

*  Here  is  a  palette  of  colors,  which,  although 
■Inple,  Is  capable.  In  the  right  hands,  of  do- 
tag  anything.  Three  tints  of  ca<1minm  (or 
chrome).  Three  tints  of  madder.  V*-rmllion. 
Cohalt.  Cobalt  violet.  French  nltramarinf*. 
Kmerald  oxide  ef  ohrominm.   Blanc  d 'argent. 


A  etartlingly  effective  example  of  the 
Justification  of  this  method  came  un- 
der n^  notice  in  London  a  little  time 
ago."  The  new  Lumidre  color  pho- 
tography was  under  demonstration,  a 
man's  portrait  being  the  obJect-less<m 
upon  the  screen.  His  collar  stood  out 
imrticularly  bright  and  white,  yet  no 
white  was  there.  Upon  close  examina- 
tion of  the  screen  the  effect  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some  thou- 
sands of  Juxtaposed  dots  of  three  pure 
colors,  viz.,  grass-green,  scarlet,  and 
bluish-violet  These  three  tints  had 
combined,  and  formed  in  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  spectators  the  effect  of 
dazzling  white,  thus  establishing  be- 
yond shadow  of  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
that  chief  fundamental  law  of  impres- 
sionist painting  which  has  hitherto 
been  most  ridiculed,  namely,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Juxtaposition  of  pure  tints 
of  color. 

Modem  painters  acknowledge  that 
the  sun  shines  for  them  also;  that  he 
is,  indeed,  their  greatest  benefactor, 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  the  arch 
enemy  which,  until  quite  recent  years, 
the  masters  would  have  us  believe  him 
to  be.  Before  the  days  of  Turner  and 
Constable  you  will  search  the  muse- 
ums in  vain  for  any  proof  in  the  pic- 
tures therein  of  consideration'  of  light 
for  light's  sake,  or  of  any  enjoyment 
in  the  poetry  of  the  sun.  Only  in 
Turner  at  his  best  can  be  seen  any- 
thing approaching  these  modem  mira- 
cles of  sunlight  painting. 

Just  as  the  pictures  of  these  lumin- 
Ists  are  things  apart,  immediately  dis- 
tinguishable wheresoever  met  with,  so 
is  the  technical  method  of  their  pro- 
duction extraordinary.  We  are  par- 
ticularly stmck  by  two  salient  features 
of  the  methods  of  the  school.  First 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  subject-matter 
— the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  upon  which 
the  effect  desired  to  be  conveyed  is 

»  New  Gallery,  Royal  Photojrrsphlc  Soci- 
ety's Annual  Salon,  September  26th,  1907. 
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buDg;  and,  secondly,  the  number  of 
repetitions  upon  separate  canvases  of 
tbe  same  composition  or  set  of  lines 
imder  different  atmospheric  effect — the 
painting  l>y  series,  in  fact  Yet  this 
\s  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  It  was 
advocated  by  Ruskln  long  years  ere 
Manet  or  Monet  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  as  may  be  read  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  ''Modem 
Painters"— the  artists*  Bible. 

France  has  been  called  "the  inter- 
preter of  England  to  the  human  race." 
It  Is,  of  course,  a  highly  debatable 
point  as  to  whether  or  no  we  can  allow 
that  astute  axiom  of  Macaulay's  its 
full  face  value.  (Pregnant  subject  for 
debating  societies.)  The  first  impulse 
of  those  who  know  France  best  is  to 
deny  the  imputation  in  toto,  and  to 
set  it  down  as  simply  another  proof 
of  insular  egotism.  Yet  the  more  one 
reflects  upon  the  matter,  the  more  one 
searches  the  files  of  time  for  proofs 
of  confirmation  or  refutation,  the  more 
strongly  is  it  borne  in  upon  one  that 
in  writing  those  words  Macaulay  acted 
neither  in  haste  nor  in  malice,  but 
with  profound  conviction  of  their 
veracity  and  in  fearlessness  of  dis- 
proof. 

In  the  domain  of  literature,  particu- 
larly upon  its  philosophic  side,  inde- 
I)endent  and  authoritative  writers  claim 
that  from  the  days  of  Shakespeare  right 
down  to  modem  times  the  preponder- 
ance of  original  talent  has  lain  with 
this  country.  A  recent  convert  to  this 
opinion  appears  to  be  Monsieur  Ehnlle 
Faguet,  who,  after  noting  Richard- 
son's enormous  Influence  upon  the 
French  novelists,  writes  as  follows 
in  his  instructive  ''Literary  History 
of  France."  The  latest  English  idol 
of  the  French  is  John  Ruskln.  "For 
ten  years  Ruskln  has  been  read  in 
Fl-ance  with  passionate  eagerness;  he 
is  translated,  commented  upon,  para- 
phrased, re-arranged.  It  Is  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility  that  the  Influ- 


ence of  Ruskln  In  France  has  created 
a  new  religion,  which  may  be  called 
Kalolatrie."  Why  this  extraordinary 
title  I  cannot  say.  Now  this  brings 
qie  to  the  starting-point  of  my  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  very  intimate 
connection  which  exists  between  Eng- 
lish ideas  and  in4)ressionist  painting. 
I  desire  to  point  out  certain  interest- 
ing and  Important  facts  of  origins 
which  appear  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked. 

I  was  led  to  inquire  deeply  into  all 
this  through  a  chance  remark  let  fall 
by  Claude  Monet  during  an  interview 
in  the  Caf<6  Royal,  London,  in  Feb- 
mary,  1900,  I  being  at  the  time  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  magazine  articles  upon  the  subject 
of  modem  painting,  whilst  Monet  was 
daily  absorbed,  at  the  Savoy  Hot^, 
the  St  €reorge*s  Hospital  and  else- 
where, in  the  production  of  a  remark- 
able series  of  Thames  lectures. 

We  were  discussing  Tumer*s  and 
other  British  artists*  inadequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  scenic  and  atmos- 
pheric splendors  of  London,  when  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Have  you  ever 
studied  Ruskln  or  read  George  Moore?" 
Startled  by  the  question,  I  briefly  re- 
plied that  I  had  done  both,  and  im- 
mediately fell  into  a  mood  of  rev^e, 
linking  up  in  my  mind  the  eonnectioii 
which  might  or  might  not  exist  be- 
tween Ruskin's  writings  and  Monet's 
•paintings,  for  up  to  that  time  I  had 
always  regarded  Ruskln  as  strcmgly 
antagonistic  to  Impressionism.  Yet 
not  so,  for  what  do  we  flnd?  Simply 
this,  that  nmetjf  per  cent,  of  the  theory 
of  wtpressiofiist  pakUki^f  is  clearly  <tnd 
unmistakably  embodied  in  one  book  alone 
of  all  RasbMs  voiuminous  ouijmtj 
namely,  in  his  '*Elements  of  Drowinif" 

That  book  forms  a  magnificent  com- 
pendium of  the  art  of  impressionist 
painting,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  art  student  and  connoisseur, 
especially  as  It  can  now  be  possessed 
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foe  the  insignificant  sum  of  one  shilling 
— maybe  even  for  one  penny.  It  is 
wortli  the  ransom  of  kings.  The  very* 
title  with  which  the  public  has  seen 
fit  to  designate  the  efforts  of  the  artists 
composing  the  movement  under  review 
derives  from  Ruskin. 

Three  years  after  the  Caf6  Royal 
incident,  namely,  in  December  of  1903, 
Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  alone,  of  either 
laative  or  foreign  critics,  noticed  the 
close  affinity  of  Ruskinlsm  and  Impres- 
sionism in  the  Revue  de  VArt,  wherein 
he  styled  Ruskin  the  **prophet**  of  Im- 
I)ressionl8m,  giving  very  cogent  reasons 
fpr  so  doing.*  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  Ruskin  set  him- 
self the  task  of  illustrating  Manet  and 
Monet  as  he  lias  done  Turner,  or  had 
those  artists  set  themselves  to  ex- 
emplify and  Justify  the  philosopher, 
neither  could  have  better  succeeded. 
Upon  the  one  hand  stands  Ruskin*s 
^'Elements  of  Drawing,"  upon  the  other 
Manet's  "Olympia"  and  Monet's  "Hay- 
stacks": the  two  are  indissoluble  com- 
plementaries. 

Furtliermore,  had  Ruskin  been  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  paint  as  well  as  he 
could  write,  to  put  into  practice  oes- 
thetic  theories  he  expounded  with  such 
extraordinaiy  clairvoyance,  there  is,  in 
my  mind,  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  ranked  as  first  and  fore- 
most of  impressionist  painters.  Facts 
all  point  to  that  conclusion.  As  things 
stand  be  has  delegated  to  f^nchmen 
the  Tumerean  mantle  which  might 
easily  have  fallen  to  ills  lot  "The  Ele- 
mentH  of  Drawing,"  issued  in  1857, 
nMiy  l>e  regarded  as  an  enlarged  epit- 
ome upon  the  practical  side  of  the 
axioms  and  teachings  scattered 
throughout  the  various  volumes  of 
Ruskin*8  writings  issued  from  1843 
onwards. 

The  publication  of  tliose  books 
created  a  tremendous  European  sensa- 

*  8«e  also  pp.  S86,  268  of  this  author's  **Bii8- 
kln  et  la  rsltglon  as  la  Beauts." 


tion,  and  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
suppose  that  such  informative  and  sug- 
gestive volumes  would  be  entirely  ig- 
nored by  wide-awake  Intellectual 
giants  as  were  Edouard  Manet  and 
Claude  Monet.  Whether  or  no  either 
'^Modern  Painters"  or  "The  Elements 
pf  Drawing"  existed  in  translated  form 
I  cannot  say,  and  the  point  is  of  little 
consequence.^  English  reading  and 
speaking  Frenchmen  and  English  art- 
ists confrb-es  have  existed  in  Paris 
since  time  immemorial.  Manet  at  least 
was  a  college  man  and  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  so  would  speak  our  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  upon  .record  that 
S^gantlni  founded  his  art  upon  Ruskin- 
lan  principles. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
**The  Elements  of  Drawing"  Manet 
was  painting  in  gray-black  tones,  a 
result  of  Couture's  infiuence,  whilst 
Monet  was  still  working  under  Boudin'a 
lead  and  producing  pictures  of  harbors 
and  shipping  in  and  around  Honfleur, 
which,  compared  to  subsequent  work, 
are  black  as  the  proverbial  hat 

The  sight,  however,  of  Turner's  and 
Constable's  pictures,  frequently  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Salon  and  in  Lon- 
don, coupled  in  all  likelihood  with  the 
study  of  Ruskin's  clear  exposition  of 
their  underlying  principles,  and  the 
sojourn  of  Monet,  Pissarro  and  others 
in  London  in  1S70,  were  undoubtedly 
the  foundation  and  starting-point  of 
the  brilliantly  successful  phase  of  art 

>  Just  on  the  eve  of  publication  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  following  interesting  and  mist  sig- 
nificant Information  has  become  known  to 

me. 

In  1864  Moos.  Gerault-Balll^'^e,  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished a  book  under  the  title  of  *'L*E8tb4t(que 
Anirlalse— Btude  sur  M.John  Ruskin.  par  M. 

J.  Milsand donne  sur  le  pr4rapha411tlsme 

anglais  des  vues  g^ntoales  et  une  Int^ressante 
critique.  ^        ^     , 

Readers  will  remember  that  the  Impres- 
sionist moTement  proper  eermlnaled  In.  or 
about,  1864.  Furthermore,  in  1900  Mons.  H.  B. 
Cross  published  a  traoslatioi*  of  Ruskln's 
'^Elements  of  Drawing."  a  book  which,  he 
says,  every  srtist  ought  to  be  acaualnted 
with.  Mr.  Cross  is  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  exponents  (in  company  with  M.M.  8ig- 
na  and  Seurat.  now  »tyled  Post-Impression- 
ists), of  the  **Neo- Impressionist"  school  of 
painting. 
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now  known  to  the  world  as  Impres- 
sionism. 

So  that,  by  way  of  proof  of  Ma- 
caulay's  axiom,  France  has  once  again, 
and  this  time  in  the  field  of  the  art 
of  painting,  become  '*the  Interpreter  of 
England  to  the  human  race.'*  Yet  to 
the  Ruskinian  creed  of  Innyressionism 
most  be  added  a  strange  and  exotic 
ingredient,  for  to  the  art  of  Bn^^and 
was  added  a  pinch  of  tliat  of  Japcin. 
Frmn  Japanese  color  prints  and  tlie 
gossamer  sketches  on  silk  and  rice- 
3>i^>er  which  for  the  past  half -century 
have  permeated  French  commerce  the 
impressionists  learnt  the  manner  of 
painting  scenes  viewed  from  an  alti- 
tude, with  the  curious  i>er8pectiye 
which  results.  Pissarro,  in  particular, 
has  successfully  applied  this.  They 
grasped  the  significance  of  elementary 
subjects  and  of  fewer  gradations  of 
tonal  values.  By  these  means  they 
found  confirmation  in  actual  practice 
of  Ruskln's  suggestions  in  ''The  Ele- 
ments of  Drawing"  and  elsewhere  for 
simpler  lines  and  homelier  subjects. 

We  cannot,  I  think,  go  far  wrong  if 
we  accept  John  Ruskin's  guidance  in 
matters  of  taste.  He  possessed  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  fortified  it 
by  a  lifetime's  lovinir  study  and  devo- 
tion to  matters  aesthetic,  coupled  with 
an  inspired  diction  unequalled  since 
Shakespeare's  time.  England  may  well 
be  proud  of  him.  No  man  more  than 
he  understood  the  value  of  words. 
Every  sentence  he  wrote  is  meaning- 
ful, compact,  and  lucidly  stated  in 
phrases,  words  and  stops  which  con- 
stitute veritable  legal  documents  of 
art  teaching.  Into  these  sentences 
no  two  interpretations  can  be  read  or 
supposed  even  by  the  malevolent.  The 
Bible,  it  has  been  said,  can  support  a 
hundred  conflicting?  religions;  not  so 
the  gospel  of  art  aecordlnff  to  Ruskin, 
which  is  one  law,  fiercely  final  and 
irrevocable. 

In  briefly  tracing  the  extraordinary 


analogies  which  exist  between  Ruskin's 
theories,  founded  principally,  it  must 
be  remembered,  upon  Turner's  practice, 
and  Impressionism,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self almost  exclusively,  for  brevity*s 
sake,  to  the  great  critic's  wonderful 
book  upon  **The  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing." Students  will  easily  be  able  to 
enlarge  upon  this  in  the  same  author's 
"Modem  Painting,"  "Stones  of  Ven- 
ice," •*The  Oxford  Lectures,"  and  else- 
where. 

As  the  matter  is  too  technical  to  in- 
terest lay  readers,  I  shall  but  indicate 
the  direction  of  a  few  leading^  analo- 
gies. Ruskin  clearly  perc^ved  that 
"if  any  production  of  modem  art  can 
be  shown  to  have  the  authority  of  Na- 
ture on  its  side,  and  to  be  based  on 
eternal  troths,  it  is  all  so  much  more 
in  its  favor,  so  much  further  proof  of 
its  power  that  it  is  totally  different 
from  all  that  have  l)een  seen  Iw- 
fore."  • 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Impression- 
ist painting  comes  under  that  heading; 
certainly  nothing  before  has  been  seen 
like  it,  and  it  distinctly  has  the  author- 
ity of  Nature  on  its  side.  Every 
great  master  of  art  creates  his  own 
style,  which,  differin^r  from  others,  can 
neither  be  fully  understood  nor  copied 
by  the  uninitiated.  He  has  also  to 
create  his  own  audience,  a  still  more 
difllcult  feat.  Therefore  quite  an  ed- 
ucation is  needed,  and  education  is  a 
matter  of  time.  No  less  than  forty 
years  have  been  required  for  public  ac- 
ceptance of   impressionist  painting. 

Five  of  the  basic  tenets  of  these  mod- 
em painters  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. Naturally  there  are  many  oth- 
ers, but  space  is  limited: — 

First,  the  painting  by  the  mass, 
which  comprises  simplified  light  and 
shade. 

Secondly,  colored  shadows,  including 
notation  of  the  purple  tints  in  Nature. 

Thirdly,  atmospheric  effects  and  the 

« See  Preface  to  Vol.  I,*"Modern  Paliiter».»» 
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use  of  o[)aque  color  in  purest  tiut  jux- 
taposed. 

FouriMy,  composition,  with  its 
riiytbm  of  line  and  roundness  of  touch. 

Fifthly,  sea  and  tree  painting  and  the 
Tendering  of  herbage  and  foliage. 

Hear,  then,  what  the  great  critic  has 
to  say  regarding  the  first  of  these — the 
painting  by  the  mass.  It  reads  pre- 
<ris^y  as  tiiough,  after  scrutinizing 
«ome  picture  by  Manet  or  Monet,  he 
luid  set  himself  to  write  as  follows: — 
'"A  good  artist  habitually  sees  masses, 
not  edges,  and  can  in  every  case  midie 
liis  drawing  more  expressive  by  rapid 
shade  than  by  contours,  so  that  all 
good  work  whatever  is  more  or  less 
touched  with  shade  and  more  or  less 
Interrupted  in  outline." 

The  quotation  is  too  long  to  give  in 
its  entirety,  but  its  significance  is 
great  I  will  not  labor  the  point,  but 
if  what  I  have  Just  read  and  its  con- 
text does  not  in  a  marvellously  clear 
manner  define  the  artistic  of  Manet's 
^*01ympia,"  amongst  many  other  exam- 
ples, then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  better 
analogy,  and  my  contention  falls  to  the 
^ground. 

I  do  not  single  out  this  picture  as 
'typical  of  the  impressionist  practice,  for 
it  does  not  even  exhibit  the  most  char- 
acteristic  mark  of  the  method,   viz., 
that  of  the  division  of  tones  of  color. 
I  mention  it  as  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, most  noticeable,  and  most  easily 
reachable  of  Manet*s  works,  wherein 
for  the  first  time  in  French  painting 
-are  exemplified  Ruskin*s  teachings  in 
tlie  matter  of  subordination  of  shadow 
•detail  and  the  apparent  attenuation  of 
all     shadow    values.      In    fact,    the 
"painting  by  the  mass"  in  light  tones 
•of  color. 

Claude  Monet  was  the  first,  and  is 
Tstm  the  chief,  of  those  who  use  tlie 
idea  in  landscape  painting.  I  refer 
particularly  to  his  snow  and  ice  scenes, 
and  all  the  haycock,  poplar  and  cathe- 
•dral  series  of  pictures.      That  exqui- 


site piece  of  painting,  the  "Olympia," 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  was  the 
casus  belH  of  some  of  the  most  violent 
battles  of  interest  ever  ^igaged  upon 
in  the  field  of  art.  It  was  contemptu- 
ously thrown  out  by  the  Salon  Jury, 
and  came  near  to  causing  the  murder 
of  its  author.  Open  ridicule  and  in- 
sult met  him  at  every  turn  in  the  street 
and  in  every  caf6  he  entered,  culminat- 
ing in  a  duel  with  his  one-time  liter- 
ary friend  Duranty,  out  of  which  the 
artist  emerged  \ictorious.  All  this 
for  having  had  the  audacity  fo  perpe- 
trate a  chef  d^cemre  of  painting.  Yet 
the  strain  of  the  long-continued  hostil- 
ity galled  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  died 
prematurely  on  the  very  threshold  of 
triumph— a  brilliant  soul  ruthlessly  sac- 
rificed to  the  Juggernaut  of  art. 

However,  taste  has  improved  since 
then,  a  more  tolerant  spirit  prevails, 
and  "Olympia"  now  hangs  upon  the 
line  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  close 
by  several  of  Ingres'  masterpieces  of 
painting  of  the  female  nude.  Ck>mpar- 
ison  between  Manet  and  the  Ingres 
forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  les- 
sons in  high  art  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  that  superb  museum.  In 
brief,  Manet  completely  and  trium- 
phantly eclipses  his  rival. 

Now  as  to  the  second  special  quality 
which  has  been  noted  as  distinguishing 
Impressionist  painting — colored  shad- 
ows, to  wit.  Impressionists  have  noted 
sunlight's  emphatic  insistence  upon 
shadow  and  how  that  shadow  is  inva- 
riably colored,  despite  the  teaching  of 
the  careless  or  the  color-blind,  who,  ig- 
noring modem  science  and  the  research 
of  men  of  genius,  would  still  have  us 
paint  these  shadows  black  as  night  and 
sharp  as  steel. 

Hear  what  Ruskin  has  to  say  about 
this  as  far  back  as  1843,  thus  proving 
conclusively,  even  had  not  Turner's 
work  exemplified  it,  that  the  theory 
existed  long  before  it  was  put  into 
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practice  by  the  Impressionists.  "It  is 
an  absolute  fact,"  said  Ruskln,  "that 
shadows  are  as  much  color  as  lights 
are,  and  whoever  represents  them  by 
merely  the  subdued  or  darkened  tint  of 
the  light  represents  them  falsely.  I 
particularly  want  you  to  observe  that 
this  is  no  matter  of  taste,  but  fact." 
There  is  much  more  writing  to  the 
same  effect,  but  at  that  emphatic 
statement  I  think  we  can  leave  the 
matter. 

Impressionists  are  frequently  found 
fault  with  on  account  of  their  painting 
of  violet  shadows  and  the  general  pur- 
plish tint  of  many  of  their  pictures. 
Yet,  if  truthful  effect  is  to  be  given, 
that  purplish  tinge  and  those  violet 
shadows  are  demanded.  Slsley, 
amongst  others,  has  captured  many 
such  charming  effects. 

Ruskln  well  knew  this,  for  he  says: 
"The  quantity  of  gray  and  purple  In 
Nature  is,  by  the  way,  another  some- 
what surprising  subject  of  discovery." 
Had  the  critic  lived  in  France  he  would 
certainly  have  remarked  this  phenom- 
enon in  much  greater  degree  there  than 
here.  I  myself,  together  with  all  the 
French  innovators,  have  noted  and 
painted  the  fact  for  years. 

I  remember  distinctly,  during  the 
summer  of  1901,  at  Les  Andelys-on- 
Seine,  that  upon  two  days  and  for  two 
hours  during  the  afternoons  of  those 
days  all  Nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, bore  the  aspect  of  things  seen 
under  a  strong  glare  of  violet  light, 
exactly  as  though  a  tinted  glass  were 
suspended  between  the  sun's  rays  and 
the  earth.  The  effect  was  most  curious 
and  disturbing.  Nature  appeared  to 
be  toneless  and  flat.  High  lights  and 
shadows  were  attenuated  almost  to  ex- 
tinction, whilst  in  this  dull  purple  glare 
the  heat  became  more  Intense  than 
ever,  possibly  through  lack  of  wind, 
for  all  was  still. 

With  regard  to  the  third  distingutoh- 
Ing  quality  of  impressionist  painting — 


oolcr — pure,  brilliant,  •  harmonious  col- 
oration. Here  again  the  analogy  be- 
trween  Ruskln's  teaching  and  the  Im- 
pressionist practice  Is  abeolut^y  amaz- 
ing. "You  may,"  says  Ruskln,  **ln 
the  time  which  other  vocations  leave  at 
your  disposal,  produce  finished,  beauti- 
ful and  masterly  drawings  in  light  and 
shade.  But  to  color  well  requires  your 
life.  It  cannot  be  done  cheaper. 
Nothing  but  the  devotion  of  a  life  and 
great  genius  besides  can  make  a  color- 
ist  If  you  sing  at  all  you  must  sin^ 
sweetly,  and  if  you  color  at  all  you 
must  color  rightly.  Noble  men  learned 
their  lesson  nobly.  The  base  men  also, 
and  necessarily,  learn  it  basely.  The 
great  men  rise  from  color  to  sunHffht, 
The  base  ones  fall  from  color  to  can- 
dlelight." 

So  it  would  appear  from  the  forego- 
ing that  the  greatest  art  of  the  greatest 
colorists  must  be  applied  to  sunlight 
painting.  It  is  also  clear  that  Manet, 
Monet,  Sisley,  Pissarro,  R^ioir,  and 
subsequently  those  artists  whom  they 
have  most  strongly  Influenced,  such  as 
•Le  Sidaner,  Gagliardlnl,  Besnard, 
Montenard,  Cbabas,  La  Touche, 
Twatchman,  Sorella,  Emlle  Claus. 
Mark  Fisher,  Childe  Hassam,  Segan- 
tinl,  Liebermann,  La  Thangue,  G. 
Clausen,  Amesby  Brown.  Edward 
Stott,  and  many  others,  have  risen  to 
the  occasion  and  have  succeeded  in  im- 
prisoning in  paint  many  beautifully 
convincing  manifestations  of  sunlight 
effect 

Now,  however,  comes  a  paragraph 
which  completely  epitomizes  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  impres- 
sionist painting — ^that  of  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  pure  tints  of  color.  Ruskln 
wrote  it  years  before  the  appearance  of 
impressionist  pictures  as  we  now  know 
them.  The  Pre-Rapha^tes  alone,  of 
all  the  artists  in  the  world,  were  at  the 
time  partially  applying  the  system,  as 
follows: — 
"In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,. 
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wood,  or  rippled  water  or  broken 
donds,  much  ma^  be  done  by  toucbes 
or  crnmbUug  dasbes  at  rather  dry 
color,  with  other  colors  afterwards  put 
cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The 
more  yon  practice  this,  when  the  sub- 
ject erldently  calls  for  It,  the  more 
yonr  eye  will  enjoy  tbe  blgber  qualities 
of  color.  Tbe  process  is,  In  fact,  tbe 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rate colors  to  tbe  utmost  possible  refine- 
ment: V9ing  atoms  of  cotor  In  jv^etapo- 
&iHon,  instead  of  large  spaces." 

For  striiclng  examples  of  results  to 
be  attained  by  this  method  see  Monet's 
series  ot  "Poplar  Trees"  and  "Hay- 
stacks in  SuQllght";  observe  the  dark- 
ened edges  of  the  trunks  and  leaves 
where  tbe  highest  light  pours  around 
tbem,  and  note  also  tbe  quality  of 
paint  by  which  that  light  Is  arrived  at, 
and  particularly  study  tbe  shadows 
cast  by  those  leaves,  trees  and  stacke. 
All  this  must  surely  come  as  a  revela- 
tion to  most  people,  even  to  profes- 
sional artists.'  Never  have  Raskin's 
thewles  been  more  convincingly  put 
into  practice  than  by  Mouet's  practice, 
and  never  has  pioneer  artist's  practice 
been  so  triumphantly  vindicated  and 
confirmed  as  by  Lum lire's  sclentldc 
demonstrations  In   color  photography. 

I  am  compelled  to  cease  my  analogies 
here,  but  the  student  who  will  trouble 
to  dig  Into  "The  Elements  of  Drawing" 
will  discover  how,  In  the  matter  of 
composition,  of  touch,  of  tree  drawing, 
and  the  rendering  of  sea  and  sky,  Bus- 

'  Benden  vbo  are  latereited  will  Hod  DiaoT 
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kin's  theories  form  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Impressionist  painting;  and  no 
better  origin  can  be  desired. 

To  sum  up  and  rebut  much  irrespon- 
sible criticism.  An  impressionist  pic- 
ture worthy  tbe  title  Is  highly  Onlsbed 
— for  that  which  is  completed  is  fin- 
ished. It  is  definite  as  the  solution  of 
a  problem  of  Euclid.  It  is  so  full  of 
knowledge  that  only  people  of  culti- 
vated taste  can  fully  appreciate  Its 
merit.  It  Is  subtle,  refined  and  of 
IsBnit^  resource.      It  Is  a  vital  art. 

It  is  a  cheerful,  optimistic  picture, 
nobly  uplifting,  good  and  healthy  to  live 
with — a  veritable  antidote  to  the  blues. 
Indeed,  so  charming  is  It  that  through- 
out a  lifetime's  association  It  retains 
its  power  of  evoking  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. It  never  palls.  One  Is  at- 
tracted by  Its  freedom  and  fresimeas, 
for  at  a  single  glance  one  pnceivea  tbe 
art  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  Joyful  spirit, 
untrammelled  by  fetters  of  tradition  or 
the  theories  of  scholiasts. 

Finally,  we  have  in  impressionist  pic- 
tures an  unconventional  rendering  ot 
Nature.  We  almost  feel  tbe  vibration 
and  palpitation  of  light  and  beat;  they 
are  fresh,  radiant  and  sweet  as  a  nose- 
gay of  spring  fiowers,  and  give  a  mar- 
vellously deceptive  appearance  of  open 
air  and  movement  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  The  cult  of  sun-wor- 
slilp,  of  Joy  In  sparkling  color,  of  pure 
health-giving  open-air  art  must,  sooner 
or  later,  predominate  In  England  as  It 
already  predominates  throughout  the 
world.  The  mission  of  Impressionism 
is  to  depict  Ijeauty  that  elevates,  light 
that  cheers. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  all  Im- 
presslonlsts  now.  Certainly  of  art 
students,  tbe  future  directors  of  taste, 
that  is  a  fact,  for  practically  all  those 
who  take  up  landscape  painting  as 
their  life's  work  follow  with  admira- 
tion tl)c  route  laid  out  in  such  peril  and 
privation  by  tbe  great  pioneers  of  im- 
pressionist painting.  All  honor  to  them! 
Wimford  Dmehurgt. 
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"THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HUNGARY." 


Hungary  is  witnessing  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era.  As  a  Hungarian  living  in 
England,  I  think  it  may  interest  the 
British  reader  to  hear  from  an  un- 
biased source  the  scope  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  era.  To  under- 
stand fully  the  present  situation  we 
have  to  look  back  to  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Hungarian  politics. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  compro- 
mise  between  Austria  and  Hungary  in 
1867,  a  strong  "dualistic*'  party — ^the 
liberal  party — took  in  hand  the  reins 
of  government,  of  Hungarj-.  The 
leader  of  this  party,  Koloman  de  Tisza, 
ruled  over  Parliament  for  fifteen 
years.  His  successors  followed  in  his 
footst^s,  and  the  Liberal  r^me  saw 
thirty  years  of  power.  In  1905  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  swept  the  Lib- 
eral party  away.  It  seemed  as  if  It 
had  been  annihilated. 

Instead  of  the  Liberal  party  with  its 
overwhelming  majority  in  Parliament, 
several  other  parties  came  to  the  front 
The  hitherto  small  group  of  Independ- 
ents, whose  creed  Is  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  viz.,  the  severance  from 
.Austria  and  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Hungary  under  the  rule  of  the 
Habsburgs,  became  a  party  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Another  party  was  that  of 
the  adherents  to  the  compromise  of 
1867,  the  "Constitutional  Party,"  and 
another  the  "Clerical  Party,"  also 
adherents  to  the  union  with  Austria. 
None  of  these  parties  were  strong 
.  enough  to  play  a  leading  rOle,  and  the 
King,  who  would  only  entrust  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  party  which  stands  on 
the  basis  of  the  compromise  with  Aus- 
tria, had  to  resort  to  expedients, 
which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful. 
Crisis  followed  crisis.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  military  force,  endless  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Crown  and  po- 
liUcal  groups  led  to  no  result.    Mean- 


time the  government  has  been  carried 
on  In  an  unconstitutional  way,  nam^, 
without  a  Cabinet  having  its  root  in 
Parliament,  the  Exchequ^  having  no 
Budget— in  one  word,  that  state  of  af- 
fairs prevailed  which  is  called  in  Han- 
gary  "ex-lex."  In  April  1906  there  was 
a  change  for  the  better.  Between  the 
Crown  and  the  parties  a  compiomlse 
was  effected,  and  the  different  parties 
having  agreed  to  a  working  arrange- 
ment, the  Coalition  Cabinet  came  into 
power. 

This  Coalition  Ministry  led  by  Dr. 
Wekerle,  Francis  Kossuth,  and  Count 
Andr&ssy  accepted  office  <m  the  under- 
standing that  the  demands  of  Hungary 
relating  to  the  Army — the  main  cause 
of  an  endless  crisis— were  to  be  shelved. 
Tbougb  these  were  the  terms  of  the  un- 
derstanding between  Crown  and  Coal- 
ition, there  was  an  inclination  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Independ^ice  party,  with 
its  absolute  majority  in  the  Coalition 
Government  and  in  Parliament,  would 
be  able  to  stamp  the  new  Administra- 
tion with  an  "antl-duallstlc"  tendency 
of  its  own.  These  beliefs  were  not 
realized.  The  Coalition  was  unable  to 
carry  out  any  reforms  tending  towards 
tbe  economic  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  one  of  the  main  points 
of  the  Independent  programme.  The 
Independent  party  was  anxious  to 
make  a  stride  in  this  directicm,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  expiration 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Bank  of  Issue,  as  an  opportune  moment 
for  the  creation  of  a  soparate  Hunga- 
rian State  Bank. 

This  question,  affecting,  as  it  does, 
tbe  principles  of  "dualism,"  provoked 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Coalition, 
for  the  "sixty-seven"  parties,  espedaUj 
the  Constitutional  party,  as  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  compromise  of  1867, 
opposed  it.      Dissension  broke  out  in 
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the  ranks  of  the  Independence  party 
itself;  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an.  inde- 
pendent Hungarian  Bank  of  issue,  Mr. 
de  Jnsth,  conspiring  against  his  leader, 
Francis  Kossuth,  hoisted  his  own  flag 
and  split  .the  Independence  party  in 
two.  Tliis  new  ultra-Independence 
party,  with  some  140  followers,  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  by  means  of  a 
violent  campaign  for  month  after 
month  paralyzed  tlie  activity  of  Parlia- 
ment. Count  Andr&sey,  Francis  Kos- 
sutli,  and  his  more  moderate  support- 
ers were  unable  to  save  the  situation 
and  the  Coalition  Government  was 
plunged  into  a  protracted  crisis,  and 
though  for  a  time  it  still  remained  in 
power,  yet  the  course  of  disintegra- 
tion became  more  and  mcwe  evident 
A  state  of  '*ex-lex''  again  ensued,  and 
a  new  conflict  with  the  Crown  was  im- 
miiient.  Numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  f  onn  a  Cabinet,  but  they  re- 
mained unsuccessful,  as  there  was  no 
reliable  majority  to  support  it  The 
Coalition  had  lost  credit  with  the  Sov- 
ereign and  with  the  country  alike.  The 
Government  formed  from  Its  ranks 
was,  however,  unable  to  leave  its  post, 
while  tbi&c^  seemed  to  be  no  prospect 
of  a  new  Executive.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  seven-year  crisis  had  absorbed  the 
whole  supply  of  Hungarian  statesmen. 
W^erle,  Kossuth,  Apponyi,  Andr&ssy, 
had  fallen;  the  attempts  to  entrust  the 
premiership  to  Mdislas  Luk&cs  and 
Ooont  John  Zichy  failed;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  out  of  a  chaos  which 
was  reaching  its  climax. 

At  this  juncture,  in  the  middle  of 
January  1910,  Count  Khuen-H^derv&ry 
accepted  office  as  Premier,  on  a  strictly 
dnalistic  basis.  This  statesman,  who 
during  his  long  tenure  of  the  Goventr 
orship  of  Croatia  has  given  ample 
mroofs  of  eminent  administrative  qual- 
ities, and  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
dynasty,  was  also  known  to  be  an  un- 
flinching   supporter    of    the    compro- 
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mise  (Ausgleich)  of  1867.  He  has  had, 
too,  some  experience  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian, owing  to  the  fact  that  some  flf- 
teen  years  ago,  after  the  great  crisis  in 
connection  with  the  clerical  reforms, 
as  a  confidential  man  of  .the  Crown  he 
was  premier  designate;  again  later,  in 
1903,  after  the  fall  of  K&lm&n  de  Sz611, 
at  the  time  •  of  a  serious  crisis  raging 
concerning  the  military  questions,  he 
was  for  a  few  months  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary.  This  time  Count  H4der- 
v&ry  again  took  office  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment His  first  object  was  to  restore 
order  in  Parliament  and  to  start  it  to 
work,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
finances  and  the  administration  of  the 
State  to  their  normal  constitutional 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  he  aimed 
at  the  re-establishment  of  good  rela- 
tions between  the  Crown  and  the  coun- 
try, between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
thus  consolidating  afresh  the  principles 
of  dualism,  which  were  threatening  to 
coUaxwe.  And  finally,-  he  wished  to 
place  the  Dual  Monarchy  on  a  firm  ba- 
sis as  a  great  Power.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  began  his  work  by  making  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
existing  Parliament,  elected  under  the 
r^me  of  the  Coalition.  He  could 
achieve  only  a  partial  success.  The 
iCatholic  People's  party  looked  upon 
him  as  an  ultra-Iiiberal,  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  join  him  at  the  cost  of 
renouncing  their  political  creed.  Count 
John  Zichy,  who  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
succeeded  in  bringing  one-half  of  the 
Constitutional  party  into  the  ranks  of 
the  followers  of  the  Premier,  whilst  the 
other  half,  following  their  leader  Count 
Andr&ssy,  did  not  accept  either  the 
military  reforms  proposed,  or  the  whole 
political  programme  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet, and  consequently  remained  pas- 
sive, joining  neither  the  Gov^nment 
nor  the  Opposition.  In  the  Lower 
House  itself,  C6unt  Khuen-HJ6derv&ry 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  prevail  upon 
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tbe  House  to  vote  a  Bmdget,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  **ex-leK"  state.  He  was  not 
only  misiicc^ssfiil,  but  the  Radical  In- 
depondents,  wbo  had  np  to  that  time 
entertabied  hopes,  that  the  King  would 
tfitrnst  them  to  form  a  CtoveiimieDt  un- 
der the  control  of  a  ^'iixty-seTen*'  poli- 
tician like  Mr.  de  LiikAcs,  or  Count 
John  Zidiy,  when  totally  disillnsi6ned». 
became  so  exasperated,  that  they  d^v* 
ered  an  attack  in  Parliament  against 
Oonnt  Khnen-HMervHry  and  his  f^ow 
Ministers,  bombarding  them  with  ink- 
pots and  other  missiles.  This  indd^t 
aroused  Indignation,  not  only  amongst 
the  cooter4ieaided  parties  hi  the  Opposi- 
tion, but  also  in  tiie  country,  and  thus 
sealed  the  fate  of  this  Parliamaat.  It 
had  long  been  ripe  for  dissolution,  and 
it  only  suryived  through  the  internal 
weakness  of  the  Wekerie-Kossuth  Cab- 
inet Count  Khuen-HMerv&ry  did 
not  hesitate  to  dissolve  a  Parliament, 
which  showed  no  inclination  to  work, 
and  appealed  to  the  country. 

The  general  elections  were  held  in 
June  1910,  and  Count  HfidervAry  ob- 
tained a  large  majority.  The  "Na- 
tional Woi*"  party  has  been  consti- 
tuted, its  very  name  indicating  that 
the  party  meant  to  work  in  Parliament 
The  members  of  this  new  party  were 
recruited  partly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
once  powerful  Liberal  party.  Count 
Stephen  Tisza,  a  worthy  son  of  the 
former  great  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
Kol<mian'de  Ttosa,  gave  Count  H<6der- 
vftry  very  valuable  support  during  the 
electioneering  campaign.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  adherents  of  the 
''Constitutional  party"  also  Joined  the 
new  party,  and  Count  John  Zlchy,  a 
politician  of  great  authority  with  the 
Catholics,  and  a  persona  grata  with  the 
King  and  the  Crown  Prince  Francis 
Ferdinand,  has,  by  Jewing  the  new 
Cabinet,  greatly  strengthened ''the  Pre- 
mier's position.  The  victory^  ,at  the 
polls  was  also  facilitated  owing  to  &e 
sympathy  of  public  opinion  being  alien- 


ated from  tbe  Coalition,  Mainly 
through  the  agitatiwi  which  Mr.  de 
Jnsth,  wbo  wrecked  tbe  laqge  IMe- 
pend&aee  party,  carried  en  With  -ever- 
increaskig  violence  in  favor  of  the  In- 
dependent Hungarian  Bank. 

So  the  OoaUtion  has  been  A^ttered 
to  pieces.  It  came  into  ^^ower  four 
years  ago  amid  an  exoese  of  ■ntidiial 
enthusiasm,  but  its  loose  orguiMrtion 
soon  began  to  teU.  It  was  clear  that 
with  Its  undermining  hilnttal  strtte  it 
is  impossible  to  do  cenAhiaed  esn> 
structive  work.  Indeed,  0te  ctei»ants 
constituting  the  CbaHMen  weie  teo> 
heterogeneous.  The  matostay  of  the 
Coalition,  the  Independence  party,  had 
obtained  in  1906  a  majority,  by  iitelg- 
ing  in  catchwords  of  political  radical- 
ism, but  when  once  in  power,  they 
were  obliged  to  shelve  their  "forty- 
eight"  aspirations  and  revert  to  a  ''six- 
ty-seven" basis.  If  there  is  any  proof  of 
the  practically  indestructible  vitality  of 
the  "sixty-seven"  programme,  and  the 
unsuitabillty  of  the  "forty-^ght"  prin- 
ciples, as  a  basis  for  government  in  a 
dynastic  country  like  Hungary,  it  is 
this  reversion  of  the  Independents  to 
the  principles  professed  by  the  "sixty- 
seven*'  parties.  WhOe  in  Office,  Mr. 
de  Kossuth  himself,  although  whm  ad- 
dressing the  people  or  his  feAlow  Inde- 
pendents, he  emphasised  his  adherence 
to  the  "forty-eight"  policy,  was  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  ccmfees  that 
in  practical  potttlcs,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Executive,  there  is  no  other  al- 
ternative but  to  follow  the  line  of  possi- 
bilities, and  that  the  "sixty-eeven**^ 
dualistic  basis,  so  highly  respected  by 
the  Crown,  cannot,  and  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  State  ought  not  to,  be  weak- 
ened. It  is  this  vay  reason  which' 
brought  the  great  bulk  of  the  "forty- 
eight"  electors  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Independent  party 
exclude  those  who  profess  them  from 
being  entrusted  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment. This  conviction  struck  deeper 
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and  4M9€fr  amongst  tKe  masaes  during 
tte  ^oalBg  moiitbs  tt  tke  Goalltkm 
rW^»  4»  *  raavlt  of  tiie  deatmoCtve 
<^taax«otar  «f  tbe  agitation  in  favor  of 
a&  iniepaBdant  Bank,  that  led  to  a 
eompMe  stagnation  of  pariiamentary 
aeCM^.  This  was  the  '*pej<^lK>logical 
montetttf*  wbicli  Goont  Kha«i«HMer- 
▼ftiy,  -irttli  the  Intoitlvo  foresiglit  of 
a  miNaniaii,  gmmpeA,  and  which 
pnmfUA  Mm  to  «nt«r  the  elecUoneer- 
loir  €«miMdgn  «t  the  rtght  moment. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  last 
p<rfls  gtres  a  cine  to  tlie  change  of  pub- 
lic oplnkm  in  Hungary.    At  the  elec- 
tions of  1901  under  KAhnftTi  de  Sb611,  of 
754,702  TOtes  polled,  568,158  (that  is, 
77.7  per  cent  of  the  whole)  were  re- 
corded  for    "sixty-seyen**    candidates. 
At    the    elections    h^d    under    Ck>unt 
Stephen  Tissa  in  1906,  out  of  800,962 
votes  polled,  only  500,106  (03  per  cent) 
were  obtained  by  "sixty-seven"  candi- 
dates, and  of  these  no  more  than  297,- 
941  w^re  recorded  for  candidates  put 
HP  by  the  Liberal  party.     At  the  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Ckwlition  Gov- 
enunent  in  1906,  the  proportion  of  "six- 
ty-seven" votes  was  still  further  re- 
d«iced.      Out  of  880^80  votes  polled, 
only  310,166  (87.7  per  cent.)  were  se- 
cored    by    "sizty-sevoi"    candidates. 
And   the   result   achieved   by    <>>unt 
Khoen^HMIcrvAry  at  the  elections  last 
June  was,  that  out  of  847,512  votes  re- 
eordeO,  566,988  (66.6  per  cent)  were 
polled  by  ^'sixty-seven"  candidates,  a 
eonslderab^    larger    prt^Mjrtion    than 
that  seevred  by  the  *f  orty-^ht"  candi- 
dates In  1906.    This  is  a  clear  proof 
that  pnMic  opinion  has  been  alienated 
ftom  the  •^orty-eight"  policy,  for  which 
as  recently  as  1906  no  fewer  than  520,- 
026  votes  (61.9  per  cent)  were  polled; 
while  last  June  only   83.4   per  cent. 
(282,791)  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
fell   in  favor  of   "forty-eight"   candi- 
dates.   The  electorate  of  the  country 
gave    its    sanction    to    Count    Khuen- 
H^dervflry's  chief  objects,  namely,  the 


re-estabUshment  of  good  r^atiens  be- 
tween the  Grown  and  Hungavy,  and 
by  strengtiKntag  tte  '^sixty^seveoL*' 
princH>les,  toelMnlnate  the  ever-recuT' 
rin^  constitutlottal  conflicts,  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  time-pfRyved  pol' 
icy  at  "dnallsBi."  The  approval  of  the 
electorate  of  these  Is  of  weighty  sig- 
niflcance. 

'When  Oount  KhaeB-HMerviiy  eon 
tered  Parttament  last  July  with  his  large 
majority,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  cany 
into  effect  the  main  pc^ts  of  his  poUt' 
ical  scheme.      The  activity  of  the  leg' 
islative  body  was  restored,  thus  the 
country  was  saved  from  the  disastrous 
state  of  "ex-lex,"  the  finances  and  ad- 
ministila«fion    of    the   country    having 
been  promptly  put  in  working  order 
again.      The  Opposition,  leaving  their 
bag  and  baggage  behind  at  the  election 
contests,    was    reduced    to    disunited 
fractions   without   physical   or   mora} 
force  to  enable  them  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Government.      Duriag  the 
debate  on  the  Address  they  made  a 
faint  show  of  displaying  some  energy* 
reproaching  the  (Government  with  hav* 
ing  obtained  its   ma;Jority  by   illegal 
means.       The  Ckyvemment,   however, 
proved    c<mclu8ively    that,    although 
some  excesses  mlirht  have  happened  on 
the  Gkyveroment  sidier,  svch  as  wtt  hap^ 
pen  in  the  heat  of  any  contest,  the  Op- 
position th^nselves  were  none  too  dis- 
criminathig  in  the  choice  of  their  meas- 
ures, and  that  a  consideraMe  number 
of  civn  servants  agitated  and  voted 
openly  against  the  (Government  candi- 
dates.     After  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress was  concluded,  other  urgent  ques- 
tions were  settled,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks  the  provisional  Budget  and 
the  Army  BUI,  granting  the  supply  of 
recruts,  were  voted.      The  Opposition 
was  compelled  to=  bow  before  the  su- 
periority of  the  Crovemment  majority 
and  the  verdict  of  the  electorate.    Al- 
though the  immediate  objects  of  the 
Govemmeot    have   thus    been   accow*- 
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plisbed,  its  more  difficult  task  remains 
still  to  be  fulfilled.  There  is  great 
need  of  carrying  Into  effect  tbe  pro- 
posed reforms  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Hungary,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  army  is  also  im- 
perative, in  order  to  safeguard  the  posi- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  great 
Power.  There  are  other  questions  too, 
in  connection  with  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  perfect  parity  between  the  two 
States  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy. 

Public  opinion  abroad  is,  I  believe, 
mainly  interested  in  the  internal  affairs 
ef  Hungary,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
I>eace  among  the  different  nationali- 
ties, the  problem  of  social  reform,  and 
the  franchise  reform.  Count  Khuen- 
H6dervary  and  his  Cabinet  will  have 
ho  easy  task  to  grapple  with  these 
questions.  From  the  speeches  of  the 
leading  statesmen  it  appears  that  in 
solving  these  problems  the  Qovem- 
ment  intend  to  act  upon  its  repeatedly 
declared  principles. 

As  to  the  Nationalist  question,  it  Is 
vnderstood  that  the  Government's  de- 
sire is  that  there  should  be  perfect  bar- 
mony  between  tbe  Magyar  and  non- 
Magjrar  intmbitants  of  Hungary,  and 
that  these  latter  should  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  share  the  same  duties  with 
their  Magyar  countrymen.  This  does 
not  mean  any  renunciation  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Magyar  natiovial  char- 
acter, with  which  the  conquerors  and 
preservers  of  Hungrary  have  stamped 
the  country.  Any  effort  to  change  this 
constitutional  basis  would  be  resisted 
to  the  utmost  as  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  tbe  Magyars,  who  constitute 
the  greater  half  of  the  population,  and 
who,  not  only  by  thehr  numerical  supe- 
riority, but  through  their  historical  past 
and  eminent  political  qualities  have  al- 
ways been  the  upholders  of  tbe  King- 
dom of  Hungary.  The  underlying 
principle  of  this  policy  is  based  ui>on 
the  "dualistic  system"  created  by  Fran- 


cis Joseph  I.,  Francis  Deftk,  and  Count 
Andr&ssy  in  1867.  According  to  this 
principle,  it  Is  of  absolute  necessity 
that  in  polyglot  States  like  Austria  and 
Hungary  there  should  be  one  predom- 
inant race.  This  predominance  was 
to  be  held  by  the  Germans  In  Austria 
and  by  the  Magyars  in  Hungaiy.  It 
is  true  that  in  Austria  tbe  Germans 
have  to  a  certain  extent  lost  their  op- 
portunity of  playing  the  leading  part, 
for  which  they  are  themselves  to  blame, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian-Ger- 
mans does  not  imply  that  the  Magyars 
should  follow  lead  and  renounce  tb^r 
predominant  rdle  in  Hungary,  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  administrative  system 
of  Hungary  is  obsolete  and  its  disad- 
vantages are  felt  alike  by  Magyars 
and  non-Magyars.  The  existing  fran- 
chise system  is  also  out  of  date  and  has 
to  be  reformed. 

At  this  Juncture  it  Is  not  inoppor- 
tune to  return  to  the  charge  brouglit 
forward  by  the  Nationalists,  that  at 
the  last  general  election  they  were  ham- 
pered in  the  ex^cise  of  their  political 
rights.  They  attribute  their  defeat  to 
a  policy  of  "oppression**  pursued  by  the 
H4dervftry  Government  The  Nation- 
alist members  were  decimated  at  the 
elections;  only  three  Slovak  and  five 
Roumanian  members  obtained  seats, 
not  a  single  Servian  or  German  was  re- 
turned. Tbe  defeat  of  the  '*Nati'onal- 
ists,**  however,  is  not  due  to  any  cam- 
paign of  persecution  <Hrganized  against 
them,  but  to  the  turn  of  the  tide,  which 
shattered  also  the  two  Independence 
parties,  the  Catholic  people^s  party,  and 
the  democratic  fraction  as  well.  The 
real  cause  of  this  defeat  was,  that  the 
electorate  as  a  whole  was  Imbued  by 
the  desire  that  Parliament  should  be 
purged  of  all  the  extreme  elements. 
They  condemned  the  extreme  political 
tenets  of  the  Independents  and  the 
clerical  tendencies  of  the  CathoUe 
people*s  party.  Just  as  much  as  th^ 
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were  tired  of  the  subverBive  racial  pol- 
icy of  the  ''Nationalists."  They  haye 
Toted  for  the  sober  and  moderate  pol- 
icy of  the  new  party's  platform. 

The   attitude   of   the   ''Nationalist*' 
constituencies  in  supporting  the  Goy- 
emment  is  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention.    It  is  a  striking  proof  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  non-Magyar  national- 
ities in  Hungary  do  not  approve  of  the 
extreme  policy  of  "racialism,"  and  of 
the   means    the   Nationalist   agitators 
have  adopted  in  furtherance  of  their 
aims,   but  that  they  are  desirous  of 
living    at   peace   with    the    Magyars. 
They   have  no  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented, for  the  Magyars  respect  the 
right  of  the  non-Magyars  to  their  moth- 
er-tongue to  such  an  extent,  tliat  in  all 
secondary  and  borough  schools  German 
is  an  obligatory  subject,  and  the  Ser- 
vians, Roumanians,  and  Transylvanian 
SaxiHis  have  their  own  elementary  and 
secondary    schools,    where    the    lan- 
guage of  instruction  Is  Servian,  Rou- 
manian and  German  respectively;  and 
in  the  University  of  Budapest  there  are 
ordinary  professorships  for  the  Servian 
(Croatian),    Roumanian,    and   German 
languages.    If  anything,  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  charge  so  frequently  brought 
forward  abroad,  that  the  Hungarian 
€k>vemment  Magyarises  the  non-Mag- 
yars  by  force,  is  totally  unfounded. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  this  accusation.      In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  Slovaks,  Roumanians,  and  Ser- 
vians is  not  only  not  decreasing,  but  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  a  not  in- 
conceivable number  of  the   German- 
speakii^  population  is  continually  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  Roumanians  and' 
the   Slovaks.       This   Is   the  case   in 
Transylvania  and  in  Upper  Hungary. 
The  sober  elements  of  the  Nationalists 
have  always  recognized  that  they  are 
bound  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Magyars,    as    even    the    Independent 
Saxon  people's  party  in  Transylvania 
have  always  professed  their  allegiance 


to   the   idea  of  a    Hungarian    State, 
without  any  detriment  to  their  own 
Nationalist  individuality,  and  have  as 
a  consequence  supported  the  predom- 
inant   Magyar    party.       Another    in- 
stance of  quite  recent  date  is  that  the 
Servian  group,   without  in   any   way 
prejudicing  their  individuality  as  Ser- 
vians, were  able  to  contract  an  alliance 
with    the    ultra-Magyar,    chauvinistic 
Justh  party.      This  must  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  Count  Stephen 
Tisza  when,  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the   Lower  House,  he  deliv- 
ered an  important  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned   the  separatist   tendencies 
of  the  Nationalist  policy,  and  called 
upon  the  Roumanians  in  particular  to 
relinquish  their  independent  endeavors 
and  to  join  one  of  the  Hungarian  par- 
ties.     Count    Tissa    was     evidently 
thinking  of  the  new  Government  party, 
which   includes   a  larger  numbar  of 
Servians,  Roumanians,  Germans,  and 
Slovaks  than  were  ever  comprised  in 
any  separate  Nationalist  group.      As  a 
result  of  Count  Stephen  Tissa's  speech, 
negotiations    were    opened    with    the 
leaders  of  the  Roumanians,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  evidently  in  favor  of 
peace,  for  they  know  that  of  all  na- 
tionalities in  Hungary  their  situation  is 
the  most  advantageous.    They   enjoy 
complete  autonomy  in  respect  of  their 
Church  and   of  their  schools.    More- 
over,    particularly    in    Transylvania, 
they  have  so  wide  a  scope  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  banking  affairs  that 
even  the  most  superficial  observer  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  Saxons  and  the  "Szeklers." 
The    Roumanian    bishops    and    many 
members  of  the  educated  Roumanian 
classes  are  Magyarophile,  and  are  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  peace  between 
Magyars  and  Roumanians.      It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  these  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success. 

A  series  of  important  measures  are 
before    Parliament,    the    passing    of 
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which  is  imperative  as  well  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Hungary  as  that  of  tlie  Dual 
Monarchy.  Of  course,  the  paramount 
question  of  Hungarian  politics  is  the 
reform  of  the  franchise.  The  new 
Government's  attitude  is  *'More  haste, 
less  speed."  It  is  the  intention  to 
wait  for  the  data  of  the  census,  which 
began  on  January  1  this  year.  This 
Is  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  on 
which  the  Reform  Bill  shall  be  drawn 
up.  It  seems  that  the  Government's 
programme  does  not  embrace  Ck>unt 
Andr&ssy's  system  of  plural  voting. 
There  is  a  plan  of  distributing  the  con- 
stituencies in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  supremacy  of  the  Mag- 
jars  being  impaired  or  weakened  by 
"Nationalist"  or  "Socialist"  tendencies. 
As  a  corollary  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
Government  proposes  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministrative system  on  a  centralistic 
principle,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
])revalling  abuses,  preserving,  however, 
as  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  the 
counties  in  local  affairs.  These  ques- 
tions, requiring,  as  they  do,  a  large 
amount  of  work,  are  not  likely  to  be 
realized  until  the  autumn  of  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  matters  receiving  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Government  are  those 
referring  to  the  bank  and  military 
questions,  especially  the  latter,  which 
lias  to  be  settled  before  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Army  Bill  (supply  of  recruits). 
These  are  the  two  cardinal  points  in 
Hungarian  politics,  causing  many  a 
crisis  and  obstruction,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  during  the  pres- 
ent winter  session  they  will  again  pro- 
voke violent  scenes  in  Parliament 
Both  sides  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  are 
equally  concerned  that  these  questions 
should  be  peacefully  settled  without  de- 
lay. 

In  connection  with  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  charter,  the  Government  in- 
tends to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  that  the  principle  of 


payment  in  specie,  which  alreculy  ex- 
ists in  practice,  shall  be  formally  ac- 
knowledged. This  would  facilitate 
the  quotation  on  foreign  exchanges  of 
Hungarian  Government  stocks,  the  is- 
sue of  which  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
pendent upon  participaticm  of  f<Mreign 
capital.  The  extension  of  the  Bank 
Ghartar  until  the  year  1917,  is  Just  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament, and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
measure  will  be  passed  at  a  very  early- 
day. 

As  to  the  "MiUtary  Question,"  time  is 
X)ressing.  During  the  seven-year  cri- 
sis which  has  raged  concerning  this 
question,  the  Austro-Hungaiian  army 
and  navy  have  been  unable  to  be  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  made  by  other  Powers, 
and  the  state  of  things  in  the  army  and 
navy  may  be  best  gauged  from  the 
words  used  by  Baron  Sch5naich,  the 
Common  Minister  for  War,  who  said: 
"Unless  the  obstacle  which  has  hith- 
erto stood  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  army,  namely,  tlie  de- 
mands of  Hungary,  are  removed  with- 
out delay,  it  is  doomed  to  die  of  con- 
sumption." 

Small  wonder  that  the  military  ques- 
tion is  weighing  heavily  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment To  meet  the  expenses  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  Common  War  Minister  re- 
quires huge  sums  of  money,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  means  provided  by  the  nor- 
mal War  Budget  for  1910.  The  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  anxious  to  maintain 
the  position  of  the  monarchy  as  a  great 
Power  and  to  enable  it  to  pursue  its 
policy  of  peace,  is  obliged  to  supply 
the  expenses,  so  far  as  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  permit  Conse- 
quently, it  is  expected  that  the  new 
Army  Bill,  to  be  laid  shortly  before  the 
Hungarian  and  Austrian  Parliaments, 
while  raising  the  number  of  recruits 
supplied  by  Hungary,  will  involve  an 
annual   increase  in  expenditure  of   a 
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permanent  character.  It  is  not  doubted 
ttiat  the  majority  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Delegation  (a  council  of  del- 
egates ^ected  by  the  Hungarian  and 
AuBtrian  Pariiaments  to  decide  upon 
**comm<m"  affairs)  will  endorse  the 
GoTemment'8  views  in  this  respect. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  3ay  a  few 
words,  at  this  juncture,  concerning  the 
military  reforms,  so  frequently  heard 
of  in  connection  with  Hungarian  pol- 
itics. There  is  a  strong  desire  that 
the  Hungarian  part  of  the  common 
(Austro-Hungarian)  army  should  be 
given  a  certain  national  character. 
The  Grov^nment,  though  it  stands  on 
the  basis  of  the  **sixtyH3even"  princi- 
ples, cannot  ignore  these  demands, 
deeply  rooted  as  they  are  in  the  Mag- 
yar population  of  Hungary. 

To  satisfy  this  popular  wish,  the 
Government  feels  it  its  duty  to  cany 
out  progressively  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  programme  formulated  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  members  of 
tlie  former  Liberal  party  in  1903 — 
known  as  the  ^'Committee  of  Nine." 
These  reforms  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  parity  enunci- 
ated in  the  Ck>mpromise  of  1867,  and 
do  not  prejudice  the  Constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Sovereign  as  the  head 
of  the  army,  as  to  questions  regarding 
the  organization  and  supreme  control 
of  the  military  forces.  The  reforms 
tending  to  emphasize  the  political  in- 
dependence of  Hungary  as  a  State,  re- 
fer to  such  matters,  as  military  em- 
no  NitloMl  B«Tlew. 


blems,  the  introduction  of  the  Hunga- 
rian language  in  the  army,  and  of  a 
new  military  criminal  procedure.  The 
Hungarian  and  Austrian  authorities 
are  already  discussing  the  details  of 
'Settling  these  questions,  and  the  Sov- 
ereign himself  has  given  his  consent, 
recognizing  that  they  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  efficiency  of  (he  *'com- 
mon*'  army.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  af- 
ter the  solution  of  these  contentious 
problems,  which  for  the  last  decade 
have  paralyzed  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  a  period  of  calm  and  construc- 
tive work  will  set  in. 

Before  a  thorough  clearing  up  of  the 
political  horizon,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Hungarian    Parliament    will    be    the 
scene  of  some  stormy  debates,  but  the 
large  and  united  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  come  out  victo- 
rious.      The  spirit  of  the  "National 
Wcwk"  party  seems  to  be  confid^M^e 
in    itself    and    in    its    leader.    Count 
Khuen-HMerv&ry's  position  at  Court, 
his  political  past,  and  his  charm  of 
manner,  fit  him  to  play  the  part  of  a 
statesman  who  has  to  fulfil  a  great 
mission.      He  is  also  ably  seconded  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  which  in- 
cludes such  eminent  men  as  Mr.  de 
Hieronymi,  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 
A  Oovemment  composed  of  first-rate 
politicians  and  supported  by  a  large, 
united  majority  augurs  well  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  high  standard  of 
parliamentary    life,    which   character- 
ized Hungary  of  the  past. 

W.  de  Ruttkay. 


THE  WILD  HEART. 

By  M.  E.  Fbanois  {Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
An  hour  or  two  later  Sam  arrived, 
veiy  hot,  dusty,  and  anxious;  the  horse, 
which  he  had  borrowed,  had  managed 
to  pick  up  a  stone  on  the  way,  and 
flam,  being  tnrnsed  to  drive,  and  ab- 


sorbed in  his  own  thoughts,  had  failed 
to  notice  this  fact  for  some  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  poor  animal  was 
now  lame.  The  thought  of  the  blame 
wliich  awaited  him  on  his  return  lay 
heavy    on    young    Sam*s    heart    and 
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whetted  bis  wrath  against  his  sister. 
If  she  had  behaved  as  a  respectable 
girl  ought  to  beliaye,  he  told  himself, 
he  would  have  been  spared  all  this 
troable  and  possible  expense — as  like 
as  not  he  would  be  held  answerable  for  • 
the  accident. 

It  was  with  a  lowering  brow  that  he 
tied  up  tl^e  horse  to  the  gate  post  and 
strode  into  the  house.  Had  he  not 
been  so  much  preoccupied  with  his 
vengeful  thoughts,  he  would  have  no- 
ticed the  familiar  appearance  of  an- 
other horse  which  was  browsing  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane,  and  of  the 
cart  which  stood  shafts  downward 
close  beside  the  hedge. 

He  marched  up  the  flagged  path  with 
his  most  manly  stride,  and  burst  in 
upon  a  i>eaceful  family  party  assem- 
bled at  tea.  On  Mr.  Strangers  right 
was  seated  Tamsine,  and  next  her, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
looking  perfectly  happy  and  at  ease, 
was  shepherd  Davidge;  at  the  very 
moment  that  Sam  entered  his  mother 
was  replenishing  the  stranger*s  cup, 
while  Tom  Strange,  with  his  blandest 
smile,  was  plying  him  with  currant 
cake. 

"What's  the  meanin'  o'  this?"  cried 
the  young  emissary  of  justice,  stopping 
short  in  the  doorway. 

"Why,  'tis  Sam!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Strange.  "I  d'  'low  it'U  not  be  so 
much  of  a  surprise  to  you  as  to  we, 
Sam.  Your  sister  Tamsine  has  been 
tellin*  us  about  her  young  man  an' 
brought  en  over  to  see  us." 

Mr.  Strange  cleared  his  throat  and 
gazed  sternly  at  his  son. 

"I  be  sorry,"  he  remarked,  "as  this 
shouldn't  be  a  joyful  meeting  for  all 
parties,  but  I'll  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  you  presently,  Samuel." 

The  wind  was  taken  out  of  Sam's 
sails  with  a  vengeance!  There  sat  the 
culprits,  whom  he  had  come  to  de- 
nounce, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
family  favor,  while  he,  the  avenger, 


was  threatened  with  "a  rod  in  pickle." 

"Maybe  I'll  have  sununat  to  say 
too!"  he  cried  angrily.  "  Tis  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  joyful  meetings,  bat 
I  think  folks  what  does  wrong  did 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  tot 
it." 

**True,  indeed,  my  son,"  said  the 
elder  Strange  severely;  "I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  admit  it" 

"Come,  Mr.  Strange,"  observed  Da- 
vid, with  a  pleasant  smile,  *this  is  a 
happy  occasion,  as  you  did  say  just 
now,  and  I  hope  you'll  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  I'm  pleased  to  make  ac- 
quaintance wi'  my  new  broth^-in-law, 
and  I'm  sure  if  he  has  made  any  slips 
in  the  past  he'll  be  ready  to  tutu  ov^r 
a  new  leaf  now." 

"Oome  and  sit  ye  down,  my  dear," 
cried-  Mrs.  Strange  in  a  pleading  whis- 
per. **There,  I  dare  say  father'U  f<w- 
get  all  about  your  foolishness,  if  ye 
don't  go  for  to  vex  en  now;  an'  'twould 
really  be  a  pity  to  spoil  every  one's 
pleasure  this  happy  day." 

She  twitched  him  by  the  sleeve  as 
she  spoke,  ,but  he  jerked  away 
his  arm,  looking  angrily  tram  David  to 
Tamsine. 

"Brother-fai-law!"  ejaculated  he.  "I 
didn't  know  it  had  got  so  far  as  that, 
though  indeed  I  heard  o'  Tamsine's 
going-on." 

"Hush,  for  shame,  Sam.  Yoo  didn't 
ought  to  speak  of  your  sister  like  that, 
and  such  a  steady  maid,  one  we  do  all 
know  as  is  to  be  trusted  anywhere." 

"I  wiU  speak,"  cried  Sam;  "I '* 

"Samuel,"  interrupted  his  father, 
with  a  threatening  movement  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  "if  you  do  so  much 
as  say  one  word  more  to  insult  your 
sister  an'  her  future  husband  you'll 
just  walk  out  o'  this  house  an'  never 
show  your  face  here  again.  I  must 
'l>o]yglze  for  my  son's  forgetting*  his- 
self  like  this,"  he  added,  turning  with 
a  dignified  air  to  David,  *'but  there, 
he*ve  been  keeping  low  company   of 
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late»  rm  afeard,  an'  forgot  his  man- 


»» 


oers. 

**Gome  out  In  the  back  kitchen  and 
wash  the  dust  off,"  nrged  Mrs.  Strange, 
"and  then  you'll  enjoy  your  tea  better, 
my  dear.  Ill  fetch  you  out  a  drop  of 
hot  water." 

Sam  suffered  himself  to  be  hustled 
away,  more  because  he  was  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  for  private  conver- 
sation with  his  mother  than  because  he 
owned  himself  vanquished;  and  that 
good  wcHnan,  having  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  proceeded  to  attend  to  his 
needs,  affectionately,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain reserve  of  manner  which  indicated 
wounded  feelings. 

"I'U  fetch  you  down  father's  comb 
and  bmah  in  a  minute,  Sam.  There, 
for  goodness  sake  take  off  that  cross 
face!  If  fatlier  an'  me's  satisfied  I'm 
sure  you  did  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
'Twas  very  ill-natured  of  ye  to  talk  so 
disrespectful  o'  Tamsine —  The  soap's 
Just  there  under  your  hand." 

''Mother,"  said  Sam,  eyeing  her 
steanly  from  out  of  the  folds  of  the 
roond  towd.  "I  can't  think  what- 
ever*s  come  to  ye  alL  Why,  you  do 
know  nothin'  at  all  about  tliis  fellow. 
He  did  c<»ne  trampin'  up  to  Strange's 
on  the  look-out  for.  work." 

''W^,  there,  my  dear,  nobody  could 
think  the  worse  for  en  for  that.  He 
had  but  Just  left  his  ship,  an'  'twas  to 
the  man's  credit  to  be  wishful  not  to 
be  idle.  He've  a-got  a  very  good  char- 
acter. He  did  show  us  his  bank-book 
and  a  letter  from  his  captain,  an'  he's 
a  standi  teetotaller,  he  says.  Father 
were  terr'ble  pleased  to  hear  that. 
A-a-h,  Sam,  poor  father  have  a-been 
terr'ble  upset  about  your  going  to  work 
in  a  common  public.  He  were  a-goin' 
to  travel  over  to  talk  to  'ee  about  it — 
an'  about  another  tale  what's  come  to 
his  ears — ^but  I'm  sure  that  isn't  true." 

"What  are  you  drivln'  at  now?" 
growled  Sam. 

'Why,  about  your  takln'  up  wi'  the 
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widow  West,  a  woman  what  must  be 
years  an'  years  older  than  yo\irself. 
But  as  I  did  say  to  father  ye  couldn't 
be  so  foolish — 'twould  be  downright 
nonsensical  for  you  to  think  o'  takin'  a 
wife  at  pour  age,  anyhow." 

**I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  get  wed 
as  well  as  anoth^!"  cried  the  lad 
fiercely.  "It's  nobody's  business  but 
my  own.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  my- 
self. Who's  been  gossiping  about  it 
beforehand?"  • 

"Oh,  gossipin'! — there's  no  need  to 
talk  about  gossJpin' — us  did  have  a  let-  < 
ter  from  Tamsine  axin'  us  to  be  sure 
an'  go  up  yonder  to-week,  as  she  were 
feelin'  anxious  about  you,  an'  Tranter 
Haskell  did  mention  as  you  was 
cwortin'  the  widow  West." 

"Well,  it's  true,  then.  Mrs.  West 
an'  I  be  promised  to  each  other,  an'  ye 
did  ought  to  be  glad  and  proud,  all  of 
ye,  as  she  should  do  me  so  much 
honor." 

Sam's  face  emerged  from  the  round 
towel,  quivering  with  indignant  feel- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Strange  uttered  a  cry  of  an- 
guish. 

"Oh,  Sam,  ye  never  mean  it!  An' 
you  not  one-an'-twenty— an'  eamin' — 
why,  what  can  ye  be  earnin'? — ^not 
enough  to  keep  yourself  I'm  sure!  Oh 
dear,  whatever  will  father  say?  Well^ 
there,  I  did  think  we  mid  all  ha'  been 
happy  together  to-day — an'  now— oh 
dear— oh  dear!" 

Her  loud  sobs  were  audible  in  the 
next  room,  and  Mr.  Strange,  much 
alarmed,  threw  open  the  dividing  door. 

Mother  and  son  entered  upon  a  hur- 
ried and  incoherent  explanation,  each 
contradicting  the  other,  while  the 
father,  at  first  bewildered,  and  then 
angiy,  interposed  an  occasional  query 
or  comment,  uttered  in  a  kind  of  bel- 
low. 

The  other  two  remained  in  their 
places,  David  wearing  his  usual  impen- 
etrable air,  but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
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on  the  cloth;  Tamsine  pale  and  nerv- 
ous.   • 

Sam,  in  his  heat  of  indignation  over 
the  personal  issue,  forgot  his  original 
cause  of  complaint  so  completely  that 
he  pres^itly  turned  to  his  future 
brother-in-law  for  support 

"I  say  Martha  West's  a  woman  as 
any  man  mid  be  proud  and  glad  to 
take  to  wife,"  he  cried.  "There's  no- 
body what  can  say  a  word  again  her. 
She've  fflways  kept  herself  to  herself 
and  worked  hard,  an'  never  had  nothin' 
to  do  wi'  nobody.  You  can  speak  up 
for  her.  Davidge " 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  her?"  cried 
I>avid  quickly,  and  without  raising  his 
eyes,      "I'm  a  stranger  in  Chudbury." 

"Well,  you've  been  lodgin'  in  the 
fiame  house  as  long  as  I  have  myself," 
cried  Sam,  indignant  and  astonished. 

"Is  that  the  case?"  interposed  Tom 
Strange.  "Well,  I  can  trust  you  to 
speak  out  your  mind  like  an  honest 
man.  Seein'  as  you're  to  be  our  Tarn- 
sine's  husband,  you'll  be  as  anxious 
as  ourselves  to  keep  her  brother  from 
doin'  a  foolish  thing." 

David  drummed  upon  the  table  with 
his  long  brown  fingers  and  gave  his 
head  a  little  impatient  jerk. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  my  place  to  give 
an  opinion  on  such  a  private  matter," 
he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"ThCTe!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Strange, 
with  a  sob;  "I'm  sure  'tis  plain  to  be 
seen  he  doesn't  think  so  very  well  o' 
the  'ooman.  An'  you  be  my  eldest  son, 
Sam,  what  I  always  was  so  proud 
on!" 

"Speak  out,  Mr.  Davidge,"  cried 
Tom  sharply.  "Let's  have  no^beatin' 
about  the  bush.  Tamsine,  you  tell 
him  to  give  us  a  straight  answer.  Let 
him  say  plain  If  this  Mrs.  West  is 
the  kind  o*  'ooman  he'd  advise  your 
brother  to  take  for  a  wife.    Yes  or 


no. 


«» 


"You    had    better    say    what    you 
think,"  urged  Tamsine  In  her  turn. 


"Well,  then,"  said  David,  raising  his 
^es,  "if  it's  to  be  one  word,  *Ye8  or 
no' — ^it's  no." 

He  rose  from  the  table  as  though  to 
end  the  discussion. 

"Tamsine,  my  maid,  if  we  be  to  get 
back  before  dark,  it's  time  we  w«re 
thinkln'  o'  startin'." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Tamsine,  also  in  haste 
to  close  this  painful  scene,  "I'm  sure 
we  ought  to  be  going.  Good-bye, 
father.  Do  try  and  come  ov^  to 
Strange's  soon.  Good-bye,  mother — 
there — don't  ye  cry  no  more.  Try  and 
persuade  Sam  to  bide  here  for  a  bit," 
she  whispered,  drawing  her  mother 
aside.  "He's  doln'  no  good  in  Chud- 
bury. I'm  sure  he'd  soon  give  up 
thinkln'  o'  the  widow  West  if  they  was 
parted.  Don't  ye  fret  no  more.  'Tis 
but  a  boy;  he'll  get  sense.  Good-bye, 
Sam;  don't  bear  malice.  Davidge  did 
have  to  speak  out  plain  when  be  was 
axed,  an'  any  man  o*  sense  must  see 
as  that  Mrs.  West  'ud  never  make  ye 
happy.  She  couldn't  really  mean  to 
marry  you — ^'tls  best  for  ye  to  give  up 
the  notion." 

But  Sam  rejected  the  proflF^^  hand 
and  turned  sulkily  away. 

David  neither  looked  at  nor  spoke 
to  him;  he  was  in  fact  thoroughly  exas- 
perated with  the  young  fool  who  had 
forced  him  to  play  a  part  which  he 
hated,  but  which  was  unavoidable  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Yet  when  they  had  left  the  little 
hamlet  behind,  and  he  found  himself 
spinning  gaily  along  the  road  witii 
Tamsine  beside  him,  he  dismissed  the 
unpleasing  memory  from  his  mind  and 
smiled  down  at  her  with  entire  satis* 
faction. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  they  turned 
off  the  main  road,  and  the  evening 
breeze  had  a  grateful  freshness.  From 
every  hedge  and  wayside  plantation 
came  forth  the  familiar  incense  of  the 
evening.  By-and-by  a  pale  star  or 
two  twinkled  in  the  sky,  and  a  little 
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silvery  crescezi^  littered  as  it  seemed 
above  tlieiii. 

"The  new  moon!"  exclaimed  David. 
'The  new  moon  a-shinin'  on  our  new 
life — ^let's  bow  to  it  for  luck!  Afore 
tbe  boms  do  p*int  the  other  wa^, 
Tamsbie,  my  maid,  my  ring  'nil  be  on 
jour  finger/' 

Martha,  standing  in  her  dusky  gar- 
den an  hour  or  two  later  took  impatient 
note  of  the  crescent  moon  and  wished 
it  were  larger.  The  summer  night  was 
dark,  even  though  the  sky  was  full  of 
stars;  she  listened,  straining  her  ears 
for  the  footfall  of  Sam's  returning 
horse.  How  late  he  was!  His  mis- 
sion must  surely  have  failed:  if  his 
mother  had  consented  to  return  with 
him  they  must  have  reached  Chud- 
bury  before  this.  Even  if  Sam  had 
•driven  her  straight  to  Strange's  he  him- 
self would  be  bound  to  bring  back 
horse  and  trap  to  the  inn. 

Presently,  passing  through  the  little 
-g&te  she  stood  awhile  in  the  road,  look- 
ing up  and  down.  Bverything  seemed 
unnaturally  quiet;  the  village  children 
were  in  bed,  and  the  elder  folk  appar- 
ently indoors;  there  was  not  even  a 
dog  barking.  Yes,  there  was  one 
barking  now— a  long  way  off;  and 
there  at  last  was  the  beat  of  a  horse's 
lux^^ — a  horse  that  was  evidently  pro- 
ceeding veiy  slowly,  the  footfalls  be- 
ing irregular,  moreover.  The  sounds 
did  not  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
dowxis,  but  from  the  uMiin  road. 
Without  pausing  to  reflect  Martha 
walked  rapidly  to  meet  the  vehicle. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage  she  came  upon  an  empty  trap 
-drawn  by  a  very  lame  horse,  with  a 
figure  of  a  man  trudging  heavily  be- 
eideit 

*'Is  that  you,  Sam?"  she  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

'*It's  me,"  he  rejoined,  bringing  the 
horse  to  a  standstill.  "I'm  sorry  you 
took  the  trouble  to  come  out  to  meet 
me,  BCrs.  West,  I've  no  very  good  news 


to  give  *ee.  There,  Tamsine  an'  that 
saiknr  chap  have  got  the  better  oi.  I. 
They've  reg'larly  took  and  turned 
father  an'  mother  against  us." 

"Against  us — ^you  and  me,  you 
mean?" 

"Yes,  you  an'  me.  'Twas  bad  enough 
to  find  I  had  all  my  trouble  for  noth- 
ing wi'out  bein'  abused  an'  insulted." 

**Tell  me  about  It,"  said  Martha. 

"I  ought  to  be  gettin'  on,"  groaned 
Sam.  "The  horse  is  dead  lame  an' 
they  be  watchin'  out  for  me  up  at  the 
inn." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  then,  as  you  go 
along,"  insisted  she. 

As  they  walked  together  beside  the 
lame  horse  Sam  poured  forth  his  in- 
juries, Martha  listening  in  absolute  si- 
lence until  he  described  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  wrath  the  manner 
in  which  David  had  responded  to  his 
appeal. 

"He  wouldn't  say  one  word  for  me!" 
she  whispered,  almost  voicelessly. 

"He  wouldn't  say  but  the  one  word, 
an'  that  was  again  ye,"  rejoined  Sam 
trenchantly.  "He's  a  traitor,  that's 
what  he  is — a  traitor." 

Martha  made  no  audible  reply,  yet 
her  heart  seemed  to  shriek  the  word. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

Preparations  for  Tamsine's  wedding 
went  forward  apace. 

David's  attractive  personality  and 
prosperous  condition,  as  vouched  for 
by  the  evidence  of  the  bank-book, 
coupled  with  Ills  captain's  letter,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  staunch  teeto- 
taller, had  firmly  established  him  in 
her  parents'  esteem.  Moreover,  as 
Mrs.  Strange  said  to  her  husband  on 
retiring  to  rest  that  night,  it  was  a 
mercy  the  girl  had  chosen  so  well,  for 
she  was  her  own  mistress  up  yonder, 
an'  if  she  had  took  a  fancy  to  one  o' 
they  rowdy  chaps  up  to  Chudbury,  no- 
body could  ha'  prevented  her  marry- 
ing him. 
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They  had  had  proof  of  the  length  to 
which  the  Independence  of  the  rising 
generation  could  go  only  that  very  day 
in  the  conduct  of  Sam,  who  in  spite  of 
his  mother's  tears  and  entreaties,  and 
his  father's  exhortations  and  threats, 
had  insisted  on  returning  to  Chudbury. 

There  was  great  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  at  Strange's;  the  walls  of  the 
Hying  room  were  whitewashed,^  or 
rather  yellow-washed;  Tamsine  had 
chosen  a  pretty  paper  for  the  big  bed- 
room upstairs,  when  David,  who  was 
constantly  in  and  out  of  the  house  dur- 
ing those  we^s,  pronounced  against 
it 

'What's  that  for^"  he  asked. 

'Why,  the  best  room  upstairs/'  re- 
joined Tamsine,  with  a  blush;  **uncle 
Gosh's  room." 

"Where  the  wold  chap  died?"  in- 
quired he,  wrinkling  his  brows. 

'*A-many  Stranges  have  died  in  that 
room,"  announced  Mrs.  Ckimick,  from 
the  back  kitchen,  "and  a-many  have 
been  bam  there  too"  she  added  sen- 
timentally. 

David  stood  fingering  the  paper  un- 
til the  sound  of  a  running  tap  denoted 
that  Mrs.  Ck>mick  had  returned  to  the 
Job  in  hand,  and  then  crossed  the  room 
and  closed  the  door. 

"You  don't  like  the  notion  of  Uncle 
Cosh's  room?"  asked  Tamsine. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  rejoined  bluntly. 
"What  have  you  an'  me  to  do  wi'  all 
the  wold  folks  what  be  moulderin'  un- 
derground? I'd  like  us  to  keep  your 
room  wl*  the  white  walls  where  I  did 
see  your  shadow — and  the  window 
lookin'  out  on  the  stack." 

"  'Tis  but  small,"  said  Tamsine,  her 
face  falling  a  little,  "but  if  you  do  Uke 
it  best- 
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"I  do  like  it  best,"  he  interrupted  ve- 
hemently; "and  I  do  like  the  white 
walls,  Just  as  they  are." 

To  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Cornlck, 
therefore,  the  attic  room  with  its  slop- 
ing room  and  whitewashed  walls  was 


converted  into  the  bridal  chamb^^  all 
was  immaculately  fresh  and  clean  inr- 
deed,  yet  but  few  alterations  we^e 
made  since  those  early  days  when 
Tamsine  had  first  taken  possession  of 
it 

Her  wedding  dress  was  of  white  silk 
with  a  little  green  sprig  all  over  it  and 
she  chose  a  white  hat  of  moderate  size 
and  trimmed  it  herself  with  white  silk 
ribbon. 

The  banns  were  given  out  in  the  two 
parishes,  for  Tamsine  had  decided  to 
be  married  from  her  old  home,  by  the 
white-haired  clergyman  who  had 
Joined  the  hands  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

David  interviewed  the  Ohudbury 
vicar  himself  to  arrange  about  being 
"asked"  in  church  on  his  side.  It 
was  the  same  who  had  long  ago  takeo 
an  Interest  in  the  clever  lad  wliile  still 
at  the  industrial  school,  and  who  had 
afterwards  caused  the  escaped  ccmvict 
such  grievous  disappointmiait 

"I  do  feel  a  bit  nervous  about  your 
goin'  to  see  him,"  murmured  Tamsine; 
"I  think  it  'ud  be  saf^  to  get  some- 
body else  to  do  it" 

"No,"  said  David;  "I'U  have  to  come 
across  en  one  o'  these  days,  an'  'tis 
best  to  begin  straight  off.  Shall  us  go 
together?  No,  that  truth-teUln'  f^e  o' 
yours  mid  make  en  guess  snnunat  If 
he  don't  find  me  out  first  (^,  he  never 
will,"  he  added  vrith  a  laugh. 

"  'Tis  no  laughin'  matter,  I'm  sure!" 
exclaimed  Tamsine,  almost  crying. 
"There,  David,  you  do  bring  my  heart 
to  my  mouth  sometimes.  A  body  'ud 
almost  think  you  loved  the  danger." 

David  appeared  to  refiect.  "I  don't 
exactly  love  it,"  he  said,  "but  ye  must 
admit  it  is  excitin'.  But  I'll  soon  put 
parson  off  the  scent  if  he  do  seem 
like  guessln'." 

He  was  prudent  enough,  however,  to 
call  at  the  vicarage  at  dusk,  when  it 
was  the  clergyman's  habit,  as  he  well 
knew,  to  smoke  a  meditative  pipe  in  his 
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fi^arden  before  retiring  to  hi«  study  to 
read.  He  was  a  •  bachelor,  a  fact 
wbiQh,  as  David  gaily  pointed  ont  to 
Tamsine,  "wnas  conducive  to  bis  ovm 
safety. . 

"Wbo's  this?"  enquired  Mr.  Ashley, 
when  David  came  striding  up  the  grav- 
elled path  which  led  to  th^  summer- 
house. 

"They  told  me  up  at  the  house  as  I*d 
And  yoH  here,  sir,''  rejoined  David,  in  a 
Tery  deep  voice.  "I've  come  to  ask 
jroutto  put  up  my  banns  next  Sunday. 
Mlse  Strange  o'  the  farm  up  yonder  on 
the  downs — ^Tamslne  Strange — her  an' 
ine  is.  goln'  to  get  married.  The  wed- 
•ding's  to  be  at  Little  Branston,  where 
lier  folks  do  live,  but  she  do  tell  me 
.we'll  have  to  be  asked  here  as  well.'* 
.  '*Liet  me  see,*'  said  the  vicar,  rising 
and  coming  out  fr<»n  under  the 
hatched  roof  of  the  summer-house, 
^'are  you  a  parishioner  of  mine?*' 
;  "Well,  I've  been  a-llvln'  in  Ohudbury 
for  three  week  or  more,"  rejoined  Da- 
vid. "I  can't  say  I've  been  to  church 
yet,  but  Tamslne  'uU  make  me  go  when 
•we  be  wed,  I've  no  doubt." 

"Tamslne  Strange  is  a  very  good 
girl,"  i^oined  Mr.  Ashley  stiffly.  "So 
you've  been  living  in  Ohudbury — I 
don't  seem  to  know  you.  Who  are  you  ?" 

"My  name  Is  Davldge,"  announced 
the  other  firmly.  "Jack  Davldge.  I 
was  a  sailor  afore  I  come  here.  I've 
a-been  lodging  at  Miss  Strickland's  till 
^  few  days  ago." 

**I  heard  Miss  Strickland  had  two 
lodgers,"  said  Mr.  Ashley.  **I  was  glad 
of  it,  for  she  has  a  hard  struggle,  poor 
«ouL" 

•I've  shifted  to  Cobb's  now."  said 
David  quickly;  "  'tis  nearer  my  work. 
I  be  under-shepherd  up  to  Strange's." 

**Oh,"  remarked  the  vicar  reflect- 
ive^: 'that  is  how  Miss  Strange  came 
across  you,  I  suppose.  It  seems  very 
sodden." 

"  Twas  a  bit  sudden,"  agreed  David; 
"but  once  we  do  know  our  feelin's,  'tis 


best  to  settle  things  straight  off. 
There's  notbin'  to  wait  for.  Tamslne 
'uU  be  the  better  for  a  husband  an  I'll 
be  the  better  for  a  wife." 

The  parson  stroked  his  chin,  feeling 
a  little  nonplussed  by  David's  inde- 
pendence of  manner,  though  there  was 
no  denying  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
If  they  were  sure  of  each  other  it  was 
better  to  marry  at  once  than  to  waste 
time  in  the  protracted  rustic  courtship 
wlilch  occasionally  ends  in  disaster. 

"I  wish  one  knew  more  about  you," 
he  murmured,  half  to  himself. 

"I've  a-got  good  credentials,"  said 
David:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strange  are  quite 
content  and  Tamsine's  satisfied." 

"Well,  In  that  case  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be  satisfied  too,"  returned  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, smiling,  "particularly  if  she  Is  go- 
ing to  make  you  a  good  Churchman." 

"She  can  make  anythln'  she  do  like 
o'  me,"  responded  David.  "Good 
evenin',  sir." 

"Walt  a  bit."  cried  the  other.  "On 
Sunday,  you  say,  Thomasine  Strange 
and  John  Davldge— you  said  your  name 
was  John,  didn't  you?" 

"I  said  my  name  was  Jack,"  r^^ed 
David,  "and  Jack  It  is.  I  don't  want 
to  be  called  by  no  other." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  gone. 

"A  singular  man,"  mused  the  vicar, 
looking  after  him.  "I  trust  Thomasine 
Strange  has  chosen  wisely.  A  very 
singular  man — ^yet  there  Is  something 
straightforward  and  attractive  about 
him." 

He  ruminated  as  he  returned  to  the 
arbor:  his  new  parishioner  reminded 
him  of  some  one— of  whom  he  could 
not  think. 

As  he  smoked  he  cogitated.  Where 
had  he  before  met  with  that  unex- 
pected mingling  of  independence  and  a 
quality  which  might  almost  be  defined 
as  charm,  but  that  such  an  expression 
seemed  out  of  place  when  applied  to  a 
man  whose  social  level  was  little  above 
that  of  a  day  laborer? 
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""He  pfobably  recalls  somebodj  in        Tamsine   migitfted   bacfcwmda 
qalte  a  differeiit  statton  of  life"  he     f<vward8  between  tbe  fam  and  ^Imt 


said  to  'himself  at  length,  and  tliete- 
upon  dismissed  the  subject 

As  Bavid  walked  awa^'he  smiled  to 
hlms^,  rejoicing  at  baring  so  sue- 
cesdfafiy  eoneealed  his  identity,  but 
presently  lie  became  grare. 

"^The^^d  chap  hasn*t  changed  much/* 
he  said  to  himself.  '1  was  nncom- 
mon  iMfd  of  him  once;  bnt  Uiere,  I 
can't  forget  how  he  failed  me  when  I 
looked  to  him  for  help.  If  it  hadn*t 
a-been  for  the  maid  wha^  shoald  I  be 
now?" 

The  image  of  his  fugitive  self  rose  up 
before  his  mind's  eye;  he  saw  the  stoop- 
ing figure  creeping  along  by  the 
hedgerow,  dragging  Itself  with  fiercely- 
beating  heart  across  tbe  downs,  crouch- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  a  gorse  bush — 
dirty,  ragged,  faiut  with  hunger  and 
thbrst  That  was  what  he  had  been 
when  Tamsine  saved  him! 

Another  vision  rose  before  him.  He 
saw  himself  divested  of  the  dignity,  al- 
most of  the  outer  semblance  of  a  man; 
a  human  beast,  herded  with  the  vile, 
working  <rat,  with  a  bursting  heart  and 
a  raging  spirit,  a  meed  of  labor  ren- 
dered horrible  not  so  much  by  Its  na- 
ture as  by  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  enforced.  Back  again  came  the 
nightmare-like  sense  of  being  caged, 
tethered.  He  flung  up  his  arms  to  the 
clear  wide  sky,  where  a  great  placid 
.moon  was  already  climbing;  he  had 
breasted  the  shoulder  of  the  downs, 
and  yonder  in  the  hollow  he  saw  a  little 
twinkling  light  which  came,  be  knew, 
from  Tamsine's  window. 

The  maid  was  there,  thank  Qod!  He 
was  safe,  happy,  free,  through  her. 

He  shook  off  his  gloomy  thoughts,  as 
he  would  have  shaken  off  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  bad  dream,  and  strode  gaily 
downwards  to  give  his  report  of  the  in- 
terview. 

The  Times. 
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parents*  house  during  the  ensatncttiveft 
weeks,  being  carefttl  ta  spend '«ke  #ni- 
days  at  the  latter  ptece  in  ord«r  to*VaI- 
fil,  after  the  scmieFwhat  elastAcniMc 
ftehton,  the  obUgatioii  of  ttisiisiwij  in 
tbe  parish  where  ber  weMhig  was  to 
take  place. 

As  it  would  have  been  mdm^kj,  as 
well  as  disconcerting,  to  titten  to  <be 
calling  of  her  own  bamis,  sheafcsqittd 
herself  from  morning  churchv  tko«gh 
she  and  David  attended  the*  awrsning 
service,  using  the  same  books  ant  atai- 
gling  their  voices  in  the  hymns;  then 
they  wouM  take  a  little  veaik  togetker 
down  by  the  river  or  through  the4(l0wy 
fields,  and  Tamsine  would  point  sot  fa- 
miliar landmarks  and  relate  ansodotes- 
of  ber  childish  days  Her  heart  wa» 
brimming  over  with  happiness,  W  the- 
more  because  she  could  sow  enjoy 
these  blissful  hours  without  any -pangs- 
of  conscl^ice. 

"  'Tis  so  nice  to  feel  as  nobody  can 
find  fault  wf  us  now,"  she 
on  one  occasion  to  David,  passing 
hand  confidently  through  Ids  ann» 
after  she  had  given  him  her  lisoks  to* 
carry.  **Th^^'s  no  need  to  feel  afieaid 
when  we  do  hear  a  footstep,  sr  hMe 
ourselves  away." 

'*Yes,  but  *twas  fun  creqiin*  into  tiie 
wold  kiln,**  reJoUied  he,  '^amd  keaite' 
the  steps  go  poundin*  by  an'  the 
folks  hollerin',  knowin*  they'd  never 
find  us.  I  did  like  those  tines  very 
well** 

**Not  so  well  as  these,  though?" 
queried  she.  **You  couldn*t  ha*  liked 
them  so  well  as  these.*' 

He  made  no  direct  answer,  but  after 
a  moment  or  two  pressed  her  hand  to- 
his  side: — 

**I'Il  like  best  of  all  when  you  an' 
me  be  joined  together,'*  he  said  irrele- 
vantly. 
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Tlie  €M0miag  Uses  are  an  almost 
menl  mftderlBg  of  «  UUle  bit  of  folk- 
acog  vft^WM  Fyeneh  Flanders.  Thc^ 
were  vmag  ^  tiie  ace<Mii|>animent  of  pe- 
culiar cflMBMnies  at  tbe  fmieral  of  a 
yaoxtg  j^h 

Up  In  liearen  tbe3r  dance  to-day, 

AlMoia, 

The  j^mmg  mtBideDB  <kuice  and  play, 

TI19  slog  *as  tbey  dancing  go, 

Beoedieannis  Domino, 

All^oia,  AU^nla. 

Tis  for  Bosalie  they  sing, 

All^nSa, 

Slie  bas  done  with  sorrowing, 

So  we  dance,  and  we  sing  so, 

Benedicamns  Domino, 

AUelnia,  ABelnia. 

This  was  called  "La  Danse  des  Jennes 
Vierges."  So  late  as  1840,  a  traveller 
heard  it  snng  by  the  lace-makers  of 
Ballleul.      He  wrote: — 

La  e^r^teMNiie  religiense  termini,  et 
le  ceteveil  descendu  en  terre,  toutes  lee 
jevnea  fllles,  tenant  d*mie  main  le  drap 
m^Mrtnaire,  i«6toam^rent  Ik  r^lise, 
chantant  la  Danse  des  Jennes  Vierges, 
avec  one  verve,  on  ^lan,  et  on  accent 
rfaythmiqoe,  dont  on  pent  se  falre  diffl- 
ellement  on  idfie,  qoand  on  ne  Ta  pas 
enfeendo. 

**Alleloia''  is,  of  coorse,  the  song  of 
home-coming.  "AUeloiare"  is  Dante's 
beaotifol  verb.  He  speaks  of  the 
Blessed  at  the  Besorrection, 

La  rivestHa  voce  alleloiando.  (Porg. 
TTT.,  Ifi.) 

The  point,  however,  we  wi^  to  no- 
tice in  this  fragment  of  folk-song  is 
tlie  preservation  of  the  ancient  expree- 
siim  of  religioos  joy  by  the  image  of  a 
dance.  There  is  no  idea  of  motion 
alMed  to  the  endless  mosic  of  the  pres- 
ent conventional  heaven.  The  popo- 
lar  hymns  speak  of  it  as  a  banqoet,  a 
feast,  as  anything  yoo  like,  hot  never 
as  a  dance.      Bot  yet  what  simile  for 


blessedness  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  Joyful  motiCMi?  It  is  only  irince  the 
8ixteenth-«entory  bz«ak  v^/ktin  the  in- 
herited religioos  ezpeii^ftoe  ef  man- 
kind that  the  dance  has  been  lo(riteed 
upon  as  profane,  and  nnfitted  to-be  the 
eoipffestlim  of  worship  and  sacred  joy. 
For  instance,  let  os  take  Dante.  A 
commentator  describes  the  "dance"  "as 
the  rhythmic  movement  wiiich  Dante 
attriboles  to  the  Blessed  as  the  index 
of  their  felicity."  The  reader  ^^11  re- 
member how,  after  the  poet  had  been 
plunged  into  the  water  of  Lethe  to  the 
strains  of  the  "Asperges  me,"  liis 
Lady  introdoced  him  into  the  earthly 
Paradise 

Dmitro    alia    danza    delle    qoattro 
belle.  (Porg.  xxx.,  103.) 

— her  four  handmaidens,  who  here 
were  nymphs  and  stars  in  heaven. 
Again,  the  spirits  whom  he  heard 
chanting  the  heavenly  Sanctos,  while 
they  sang 

Mossero  a  soa  dansa, 
B,  qoasi  velocissime  faville 
Mi  si  velar  di  sobita  distansa. 

(Par.  vii,  7.) 

Once  more,  he  describes  the  '^earols*' 
woven  by  the  heavenly  danons.  They 
danced  in  soch  varioos  measure  that 
some  seined  to  stand  still  and  some  to 
Hj  (Par.  xxlv.).  The  word  "carol," 
which  Dante  oses  repeatedly,  means, 
of  course,  a  singing  danca  Ev^i  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  we  now  ose 
the  word,  a  carol  is  the  purest  expres- 
sion of  religions  mirth  and  blitheness. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  angels  of 
Christmas,  for  instance,  as  we  may  see 
in  Fra  Angelico's  or  Botticelli's  pic- 
tures, not  only  sang,  hot  danced.  This 
came  down  from  all  tradition,  Pagan, 
CbristiaD,  Jewish,  and  seemed  to  be, 
as  indeed  it  is,  the  most  natoral  thing 
in  the  world.     To  show  that  this  danc- 
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ing  of  Fra  Angelico's  blessed  souls  or 
Daiite*8  angels  was  no  mere  private 
fancy  of  their  own,  one  need  only  men- 
tion the  Preface  of  a  Syrian  liturgy, 
where  the  "dances  of  the  Virtues"  are 
introduced  as  a  matter  of  course  among 
the  songs  of  the  angels  and  all  those 
other  adorations  of  the  Heavenly  Host 
•of  which  the  Prefaces  of  all  liturgies 
«peak.    The  ancient  world  knew  little 
•of  music  apart  from  joyful,  rhythmic 
motion,  and  did  not  banish  the  latter 
from  ltd  sacred  solemnities.     We  have 
travelled  so  far  away  ftom  this  age- 
long religious  sense  of  the  whole  race 
that  we  now  smile  at  the  tradition, 
supported   by   an   apocryphal   gospel, 
that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  joined 
hands  and  danced  in  a  ring  at  the  L*ast 
SuiH>er.      To  the  Early  Ohristiaiis  and 
to  the  whole  ancient  world  there  would 
have  been  nothing  incongruous  or  pro- 
fane in  the  thought.      By  those  who 
first  heard  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  "joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Angels"  over  the  return  of  the  peni- 
tent would,  no  doubt,  be  thought  of  as 
of  a  piece  with  the  "music  and  danc- 
ing** that  welcomed  his  return  on  earth. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Psalms.    "Let  them  praise  His  name 
in  the  dance;  let  them  sing  praises 
unto  Him  with  tabret  and  harp,"  and 
again,  'Traise  Him  with  the  cymbals 
and    dances;    praise    Him    upon    the 
strings  and  pipe"  (Ps.  cxliz.-3  and  cl.-4). 
David   himself,   girded   with   a  linen 
«phod,  "danced  before  the  Loud  with 
all  his  might,  leaping  and  dancing  be- 
for  the  Ark"  (II.  Sam.  6).    "How  glo- 
rious was  the  King  of  Israel  this  day," 
said    the   scornful    Michal,    who   liad 
watched  him  from  her  window.    He 
answered  that  the  Lord  had  made  him 
ruler  over  His  people;  "therefore  will 
1  play  before  the  Lord."    David,  the 
dancer  and  singer  and  harper,  was  the 
"Joculator  Domini."      This  dance  of 
his  was  a  true  carol — ^Dante's  "carola." 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  even  the 


carols  which  we  know  t)o-day,  all,  so 
to  speak,  spring  from  and  b^ong  to 
Bethlehem,  David's  town,  where  Da- 
vid was.     To  large  sections  of  our  own 
people     "psalm-singing"— "psalm-smit- 
ing," we  believe,  is  the  opprobrious 
phrase — ^has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a     synonym     for    long-faced    melan- 
choly.     But  the  Psalms  are  not  tame. 
In  a  great  Psalni  of  David  there  are 
trumpets  and  tambourines;  "stellse  et 
lumen,"    there   are   stars    and   light; 
there  are  dark  storm-clouds,  "nix  et 
grando,"  in  the  sullen  masses  of  their 
angiy  blue.    Long  before  David,  we 
hear   of   a    triumphant   night,    wben 
"Miriam  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand, 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her 
with  timbrels  and  dances"  (Bz.  zv.-20). 
"To  play  before  the  Lord"— how  nat- 
ural the  idea  must  have  seemed  to 
simple-hearted,  primitive  religious  peo- 
ple.     In  a  strenuous,  irreligious  age, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  "jongleur  de 
Dleu." 

A  few  precious  remnants  of  the  old- 
world  sacred  merriment  still  exist  in 
remote  parts  of  Europe,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between.      The  Spanish 
writer,   Feman   Gaballero,  in  one  of 
her  books  describes  a  dance  of  chil- 
dren, in  which,  at  every  pause,  they 
click  the  castanets  before  the  image  of 
the  Divine  Child  with  a  devout  ex- 
clamation.     The  dance  of  the  Seises, 
also  with  castanets,  is  still  performed 
on  Obristmas  Day  and  Ck>rpus  Christ! 
by  the  chorister  boys  before  the  High 
Altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.    The 
boys  are  dressed  as  pages  of  the  time 
of  Philip  II.    The  above-named  writer 
describes  it  as  the  most  thrilling  and 
touching  sight  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine.     Let  us  hope  that  no  reforming 
Pope,  or  rigid  official  clique,  will  ever 
sweep  it  away.    If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, several  attempts  to  do  so  have 
been  made.      The  most  ultra-montane 
Clericals    often   appear   to   desire   to 
puritanize  and  rationalise  the  great 
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tradltioa  Into  a  religion  of  conven- 
tional propriety.  A  dancing  proces- 
sion takes  place  every  year  near  Gren- 
oble to  commemorate  the  simultane- 
ous recovery  of  all  the  invalids  in  the 
town  during  a  procession  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  One  sees  the  scene; 
the  arrival  of  the  Joyful  news,  the  be- 
nign and  portly  father  clapping  his 
hands,  and  saying:  "Qu'on  danse/'  the 
sodden  striking  up  of  flutes  and  fiddles, 
and  the  spontaneous  outburst  into  Joy- 
fnl  agitation.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
this  would  still  seem  a  carrying-out  of 
the  apostle's  advice:  "Is  any  man 
merry?  let  him  sing  psalms." 

As  in  Dante's  heaven,  so  In  the  world 
we  know,  "rhythmic  motion"  is  always 
the  exiuresslon  of  Joy.      One  must  not 
talk  of  the  flight  of  birds;  indeed,  one 
cannot  do  so.      One  is  dumb  before  a 
swallow's  flight;  but  is  there  anything 
In  the  wotid  that  gives  a  sensation  of 
ecstasy  like  It?    Or  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  fluttering  of  a  red  admiral  but- 
terfly over  a  clump  of  flowering  autumn 
daisies,  that  sways  and  rustles  in  a 
silken  west  wind?    Dante's  Image  of 
the  liberated  soul,  or,  one  should  rather 
say,  of  the  glorified  human  being,  is 
the  *'ang^ca  farfalla."      Again,  who 
has  not  watched  the  dance  of  the  snow- 
flakes,  or  upward  flying  sparks  of  this- 
tledown, of  straws  in  gusty  weather? 
The  dancing  of  flowers  is,  in  its  way, 

Tbe  NmtloD. 


as  beautiful  as  the  flight  of  birds.    All 
that  can  be  said  has  been  said  of  this 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  poem  of  the  daf- 
fodils.   With  some  measure  of  his  feel- 
ing, we  saw  recently  an  acre  of  snow- 
drops growing  in  green  grass,   every 
tiny  bell  a-quiver  In  the  March  wind. 
**They're  very  marvellous,"  said  a  lit- 
tle meek-faced  man,  "and  very  pretty." 
The  poet  and  the  writer  and  the  little 
meek-faced  man  all  felt  in  their  degree 
the  same  emotion.     One  may  very  rea- 
sonably   think    the   beautiful   ancient 
myth  of  the  moving,  singing  spheres  to 
be  true.      The  whole  universe  would 
thus  perform  a  carol.      This  may  be 
religiously  thought  of  as  the  repetition 
of  a  sacred  dance,  of  which  the  convo- 
lutions are  reflected  in  the  strange  and 
graceful  forms  of  creatures — the  owl, 
the  tortoise,  the  squirrel,  the  swan,  the 
deer,  the  peacock,  the  giraffe — ^the  color 
and  expanse  of  skies  and  seas,  the  mo- 
tion and  the  calm  of  wind  and  air,  the 
rhythmic  flight  of  birds  and  beat  of 
waves,  all  the  dancing  play  of  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  "ludens  coram  Bo,"  now 
kissing  a  hand,  now  tossing  a  flower, 
making  the  movements  that  are  caught 
by  falling  water  and  by  leaping  flame, 
by  sea-gull  and  by  butterfly  and  swal- 
low, "per  singulos  dies"  with  changing 
shapes  of  beauty  day  by   day,  in   a 
dance  of  infinite  variations  through  un- 
numbered years. 


THE  REFERENDUM  VERSUS  REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT. 


Those  who  would  adopt  as  well  as 
those  who  oppose  the  Referendum 
have  rarely  considered,  at  all  events 
sufficiently,  two  questions  which  may 
seem  of  little  consequence  to  some  so- 
called  practical  politicians — i^e.,  those 
who  have  agreed  to  stop  thinking. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
be  decisive  for  those  who  are  open- 
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minded  and  who  seek  for  light.  Would 
the  adoption  of  the  Referendum  be  a 
natural  constitutional  growth,  or  an  in- 
novation inconsistent  with  our  Consti- 
tution, so  far  as  such  exists?  Much 
the  same  questions  have  of  late  been 
sometimes  put  thus:  Would  the  tntro- 
diuction  of  the  Referendum  be  a  me- 
chanical or  an  organic  change?    Would 
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It  come  as  an  apt  remedy  for  new  mal- 
adies, a  measure  consonant  with  de- 
mocracy as  it  exists  here,  or  is  it  an 
institnti<^n  fitted  for  a  wholly  different 
set  of  circumstances  from  ours?     The 
complexity  of  our  present  Constitution 
is  great      Upon  the  advocates  of  the 
Referendum  it  is  incumbent  to  show 
that  it  is  advisable  still  further  to  in- 
crease that  complexity.      Those  who 
have  denounced  the  Referendum,  often 
in  needlessly  offensive  language,  as  an 
"exotic,"  had,  I  suppose,  in  view  the 
fact  that  it  is  with  a  nation  as  with 
an  individual;  character  grows  grad- 
ually if  it  grows  at  all;  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  nation,  the  embodiment  of  its 
political  character,  should  do  the  same; 
the  additions  to  it  should  be  of  a  piece 
with  that  which  exists.      I  venture  to 
think  that  answers  to  these  questions 
are  of  more  importance  than  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  Referendum  works 
in  Switzerland.     The  true  Referendum 
may  be  defined  as  the  power  of  the 
people  (i.e.,  the  body  of  electors)  to  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  of  propos- 
ing  and    enacting   laws   or   rejecting 
them  independently  of  the  Legislature, 
or  of  approving  or  rejecting  any  Act 
passed  by  the  Legislature.      The  Ref- 
erendum may  be  obligatory  or  optional; 
it  may  be  applicable  to  all  questions  or 
to  some;  it  may,  as  in  some  American 
States,    be   in    terms    inapplicable    to 
"emergency    legislation";    it    may    be 
confined  to  amendments  in  the  written 
Constitution.      It  may  be  easily  set  in 
motion  by  a  small  number  of  electors, 
or   it  may    be   subject   to   conditions 
which  render  the  use  of  it  rare.    But 
one  essential  it  must  have:  It  must  be 
supreme  over  the  Legislature.      I  do 
not  therefore  include  in  the  category  of 
Referendum   such  measures   as   those 
adopted  in  Illinois  and  Texas,  which 
give  facilities  for  the  electorate  to  ex- 
press   formally   upon    proposals   opin- 
ions to  which  the  Legislature  may  pay 
no  heed.      The  history  of  the  measure 


has   been   told   by   MM.   Dngolt   and 
Monnler  and  by  M.  Bsmein.*    I  will 
only  mention  one  or  two  elementaiy 
facts.    The  Convention  having  adopted, 
the  principle  of  direct  legislation,  the 
Referendum  was  inserted  in  the  Frencb 
Constitution  of  17d3  and  in  that  of 
17U5.       It  was  the  logical  deduction 
of  the  "Contrat  Social,"  the  BiWe  or 
the  party  in  power;  the  outcome  of 
what  its  author  called  "le  simple  droit 
de  voter  dans  tout  acte  de  8ouverain^t6» 
drot  que  rien  ne  pent  Oter  aux  citoyens" 
(Lib.  IV.,  c.  I.).    At  present  the  Refer- 
endum forms  part  of  the  Federal  C/On- 
stituUon  of  Switzerland,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  certain  cantons  of  that  coun> 
try  and  of  certain  States  in  America, 
and  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the- 
Australian      Commonwealth.       Wher- 
ever the  Referendum  is  found  two  or 
three   conditions   exist,  of  which   the 
first  is  a  purely  democratic  theory  of 
government;  the  prevalence  of  a  the- 
ory   that   political    power    is    derived 
from  the  people  In  the  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  bodies  are  del- 
egates   with    limited    instructions,    to 
which  they  are  bound  to  conform;  that 
so  far  as  is  possible  that  power  shoulci 
be  exercised  directly  by  the  voter.    I 
do  not  say  that  this  theory  is  carried 
out  anywhere  to  the  letter;  it  is  most 
nearly  reached  wherever  the  Referen- 
dum   exists.       It   follows    from    this 
theory  that  when  the  "mandate"  given 
to  the  representatives  or  delegates  doe» 
not  cover  the  particular  qustion  before 
the  country  there  should  be  a  reference 
to  the  electors  in  order  that  their  in- 
structions be  obtained.      A  second  con- 
dition is  that  there  should  be  either  a 
rigid  constitution  or  a  special  set  of 
laws,  marked  off  from  ordinary  legisla- 
tion (constitutional  laws,  organic  laws), 
not  to  1)0  altered  except  In  a  special 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 

1  ««Elementt  de  Droit  Ooiutitiitioniiel,"  280, 

et  seq. 
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or  by  a  reference  to  the  parties  to  the 
agreement — i.<?.,  by  Referendum.  Here, 
too,  the  Referendum  Is  reasonable;  at 
all  erents,  there  are  distinct  grounds 
for  withdrawing  such  matters  from  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  legislation. 

I  may  add  as  a  third  condition:  when 
the  Ccmstitution  is — as  all  Federal  Con- 
stitQtioiis  are — the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  States.  Here,  too,  the 
Referendum  is  the  natural  mode  of  ef- 
fecting an  amendment  in  which  is  a 
contract  between  independent  Powers. 
As  the  commentators  on  the  Australian 
Ck>mmonwealth  Act  remark:  "A  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  a  mere  creation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  it  is 
a  mere  instrument  or  servant  of  a 
Federal  community;  it  is  an  agent, 
not  a  master*'  (Quick  and  Garmn,  p. 
968). 

So  far  none  of  these  conditions  ex- 
ist with  us.  I  take  first  the  second 
point  The  Empire,  as  distinguished: 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  has  certain 
chapters  of  a  written  Constitution. 
Bach  of  the  statutes  establishing  in 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Par- 
liaments and  Governments  is  a  consti- 
tutional measure  Just  as  much  as  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  measures  may  require  to  be 
amended.  But  for  the  Referendum  in 
the  sense  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  there  is  no  place. 
Theoretically  the  British  Parliament 
might  change  these  measures.  Prac- 
tically they  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
Dominions  themselves.  So  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned  all  our 
law  stands  in  the  same  position.  Par- 
liament is  supreme;  the  last  limitation 
to  It  was  removed  when  the  concep- 
tion of  a  law  above  Parliaments  was 
abandoned.' 

I  take  next  the  first  named  essen- 
tial condition,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.    Representative  govem- 

*  Sm  Mcllwaln't    "Supremacy  of  Parlia- 


ment and  direct  legislation  are  not 
identical.  On  the  contrary,  they  are, 
according  to  the  great  exponent  of  the 
latter.  Irreconcilable;  there  can  be  no 
representation  with  true  democracy  &9 
he  understands  it  In  a  famous  pas-* 
sage  in  the  '*Contrat  Social"  Rousseau 
says:  '*Les  deputte  du  peuple  ne  sont 
done  ni  ne  peuvent  Gtre  ses  repr^ent- 
ants;  lis  ne  sont  que  ses  Cbmmissaires; 
lis  ne  peuvent  rlen  conclure  definitlve- 
ment.  .  .  .  L'idee  des  represent- 
ants  est  modeme;  elle  nous  vient  de  cet 
inique  et  absurde  Gouvememi^it  dans 
lequel  Tespdce  humaine  est  d^grad^  et 
oil  le  nom  d'homme  est  en  deshonneur*' 
("Contrat  Social,"  III.,  c.  XV.>.  A  as- 
tern of  delegates  as  distinguished  from 
representatives  may  be  the  ultimate 
and  necessary  evolution  of  democracy; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  may  ul- 
timately mean  that  and  no  less;  there 
are  signs  that  we  are  travelling  to  that 
end.  But  It  signifies  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  constitutional  position  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  long 
run  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
seems  no  escape  from  tWs;  either  the 
Referendum  wfll  be  so  rarely  employed 
as  to  be  of  little  account,  or  there  will 
be  a  gradual  impairment  of  the  power 
of  the  Hodse  of  Commons.  The  auto- 
maton M.P. — he  who  gets  his  opinions 
from  the  whip  or  Ms  constituenfj* — is, 
I  am  toldr  not  unfenowm  He  wfll  be 
avowedly  the  normal  member  when  the 
Referendum  is  in  full  operation;  in  re- 
gard  to  fundamental  questions,  those 
which  elevate  politics  above  the  petty 
concerns  of  life,  and  which  alone  make 
them  the  worthy  pursuit  of  high- 
minded  men.  it  will  be  their  business 
not  to  form  opinions,  but  to  take  or- 
ders. 

I  add  a  further  query.  Thoso  whor 
have  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Refer- 
endum have  not  told  us  why,  if  tho^ 
Referendum  Is  desirable,  is  not  also 
the  Initiative;  why  is  It  not  the  more 
desirable  of  the  two?  The  popular  will 
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may  be  thwarted  by  lack  of  legrislatlon 
Just  as  much  as  by  legislation.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  case  for  the  Initiative 
is  not  somewhat  stronger  than  that  for 

.  the  Referendum,  now  that  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  petition  Is  practically 
useless;  that  the  power  of  the  private 
member  to  initiate  important  legis- 
lation is  at  an  end;  that  questions 
which  do  not  give  ti'ouble  to  Govern- 
ments are  apt  to  be  overlooked;  that 
measures  which  do  not  bring  fame  and 
popularity  to  an  AdnUnistration  are  not 
introduced  or  not  pressed  forward  and 
passed;  and  that  the  power  of  minori- 
ties is  probably  more  restricted  than  it 
ever  was  in  pailiamientary  history. 
When  one  sees  measures  of  great  con- 

,  sequence  pushed  aside  to  give  place  to 
those  lending  themselves  to  party  cries, 
the  case  for  the  Initiative  seems  the 
strongest 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Ref- 

^erendum  are  mainly:  (1)  Its  educational 
effect;  "It  is  most  favorable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple" (Oswald,  "Direct  Legislation  by 
the  People,"  p.  0).  (2)  The  supposed 
^wer  of  the  people  of  Judging  of  meas- 
ures which  are  to  their  interest;  "The 
experience  of  democracy  teaches  that  a 
people  can  be  more  easily  misled  when 
there  is  a  question  of  persons  than 
when  there  is  a  question  of  things" 
(Oswald,  "Direct  Legislation  by  the 
People,"  p.  8).  (3)  The  Referendum  is 
the  only  means,  it  is  said,  of  keeping 
the  Legislature  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. (4)  The  separation  of  measures 
from  men;  "It  (the  Referendum)  sep- 
arates public  issues  from  men  and  gets 
the  people  into  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  laws  upon  their 
merits"  (Pierce,  "Federal  Usurpation," 
p.  104).  (5)  The  Referendum  would 
correct  the  anomalies  of  our  electoral 
system:  each  voter  would  have  one 
vote;  each  vote  would  have  one  value; 
a  vote  in  Ireland  would  not  count  for 
more  than  a  vote  in  London.     (6)  The 


Referendum    would    be    a    protection 
against  hurried  legislation. 

Some  of  these  claims— e.^..  No.  2 — 
carry  with  them  their  refutation:  at  all 
events,  whatever  weight  they  mayX 
have  in  Switzerland,  where  no  party  > 
system  similar  to  ours  exists,  where 
Bills  are  short  and  simple,  where  the 
principle  of  a  measure  can  readily  be 
disentangled  from  a  few  details,  and 
approval  or  disapproval  of  it  can  be  in- 
telligently expressed  by  a  "Yes"  or  a 
"No,"  they  have  little  bearing  upon  leg- 
islation in  England,  which  is  generally 
complex,  full  of  details,  often  the  result 
of  complicated  compromises  between 
opposing  parties.  Probably  the  warm-  >. 
est  admirer  of  popular  government 
would  not  attribute  to  electors  greater 
power  of  discriminating  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  measures  than  their  reiHresenta- 
tives.  There  are  large  classes  of  leg- 
islation of  which  they  are  notoriously 
bad  or  imperfect  Judges.  Probably 
no  recent  statutes  have  done  more  good, 
physically  and  morally,  to  the  people 
than  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  such 
measures  would  have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  great  body  of  the  elect- 
ors. They  would  have  been  repelled 
by  the  multiplied  provisions  interfer-  ^^ 
ing  with  personal  liberty.  The  Ref- 
erendum might  occasionally  prevent 
hurried  legislation;  it  might  also  occa- 
sionally be  the  instrument  of  parties. 
But  if  it  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  pre- 
cipitate legislation,  at  what  a  price 
would  this  be  purchased!  If  there 
were  withdrawn  from  the  House  of 
Commons  the  last  word  as  to  consti- 
tutional legislation — i,€.,  as  to  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Crown,  the  composi- 
tion and  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  electorate  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Empire — wha) 
would  be  left  for  Parliament?  Be- 
sides, who  is  to  determine  what  are 
constitutional  questions?  Not  the 
•Crovemment  of  the  day,  an  interested 
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party.  If  a  body  of  judges,  they  would 
be  Invested  with  dangerous  or  invidf- 
ons  powers  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  the 
latter  construe  a  written  document;  the 
former  would  be  free  to  launch  out  on 
the  wide  sea  of  constitutional  law. 

Whatever  element  of  truth  may  be 
in   these  claims  for  the  Referendum, 
most  of  them  would  be  met  by  short 
Parliaments,   by   reforms   in  electoral 
dislfibution,  and  by  some  measure  se- 
oQring  the  representation  of  minorities. 
fl  will  not  dwell  upon  all  the  many  dis- 
advantages incident  to  the  Referendum 
— e.g.,  the  expense  of  the  system,  the 
difficulty  of  amending  measures  which 
had  been  once  approved.      I  mention 
only  one  vital  objection.    What  is  now 
the  problem  of  political  problems,  the 
difficult  conciliation  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible,   here  and   wherev^  democracy 
exists?    To  maintain  it  while  eliminat- 
ing its  dangers;  to  combine  the  power 
of  the  people  with  the  just  Influence  of 
knowledge;  to  unite  free  political  life 
with   discipline  and  self-restraint;   to 
find  protection  not  only  against  oppres- 
sion,   which    is    now    rare,    but    also 
against    Ignorance,    which    is    always 
common.    The  Referendum  is  no  so- 
lution of  this  problem;  it  might  make 
the  combination  to  be  desired  rarer  and 
more  difficult 
^.fcl^the  writings  of  publicists  there 
^s  been  much  refined  dscussion  as  to 

Tbe  Onitemporary  Rerlew. 


the  true  distinction  between  represent- 
ative government  and  the  rule  of  the 
many,  direct  and  unqualified.  The 
former  has  been  described  as  a  method 
of  eliciting  the  collective  will,  the  true 
will  of  the  community.  Guizot.  the 
historian  of  representative  govern- 
ment, sees  In  it  a  method  by 
which  prominence  is  j?iven  to  the 
best  elements  scattered  through 
society:  "Ijcs  organiser  en  pouvoir  de 
fait,  c'est  a  dire  de  xroncentrer.  de 
r^aliser  la  ralson  publique,  la  morale 
publlque,  et  de  les  appeler  au  pouvoir."  ' 
These  are  dark  sayings,  refinements 
not  in  touch  with  facts>  abstractions 
which  often  conceal  the  advocacy  or 
defence  of  class  Interest.  The  essence 
of  the  representative  system,  stated  In. 
simple  words  according  with  facts,  ls\ 
trust  by  the  many  In  the  worthiest 
available.  It  is  this  trust  which  gives  y/ 
to  representative  government  what  is 
best  In  aristocracy  without  Its  draw- 
backs. It  is  this  trust,  used  on  the 
whole  honestly  and  wisely,  which  has 
so  far  confuted  the  oldest  and  most 
common  accusations  against  democ^ 
racy;  and  such  hope  as  exists  that  the 
evils  incident  to  democracy  may  be 
more  and  more  avoided  depends  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  system  under 
which  the  many  repose  confidence  In 
a  select  few.  And  this  element  the 
Referendum  and  Initiative  would 
weaken. 

John  Maodimell. 


MRS.  vSMITH. 


I  had  lived  in  London  long  enough, 
with  no  break  but  that  of  a  brief 
yeai^  holiday  and  such  short  absences 
as  I  was  able  to  steal  from  work  for 
shooting  with  my  friends.  In  winter 
I  made  a  point  of  a  day's  hunting  on  a 
Saturday,  and  hunting  by  train  is  tir- 
ing and  unsatisfactory.  London  will  al- 
ways   have   its    charms    for   me.       I 


know  it  and  love  it.  I  can  find  my 
way  about  it  in  the  densest  November 
fog.  I  feel  at  home  in  a  thousand  odd 
comers  of  it.  I  have  been  blessed 
with  many  friendships  made  and  ce* 
raented  there.  And  yet  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  wanted  to  make  my  home  in  the 

3  Ouizot,  *'Hi8toire  des  Origlnes  du  Qoav- 
ernement  Represent atlf,"  II.,  160. 
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country,  more  especially  since  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  bachelor  home  till  the 
end.  I  have  seen  too  many  old  Lon- 
don club  bachelors  to  wish  to  fossilize 
Into  one  myself.  Only  the  other  day 
I  saw  in  "The  Times"  the  death  of  one 
of  them.  I  had  known  him  pretty 
well  for  twenty  years,  '  and  liked 
liini;  but  I  had  not  heard  he  was 
llll,  and  I  went  to  the  lodgiug- 
liouse  in  Bury  Street  whei"e  he  had 
Uved.  The  landlord  of  the  house 
opened  the  door  to  me  himself,  and  I 
asked  sympathetically  about  my  old 
'acquaintance. 

"Was  any  one  with  him  at  the  end?" 
I  said. 

"Oh  dear,  no,  sir;  just  the  nurse  in 
the  nursing  home  we  had  to  take  him 
to.  She  said  he  went  hoff  very  nicely. 
I  went  up  the  next  morning,  and  his 
<'ousin,  Mr.  Blackwell,  came  next  day. 
We  buried  him  this  morning  at  Kensal 
<ireen,  poor  old  gentleman.  Thirty- 
three  years  he  lived  here,  sir.  I  bought 
liim  with  the  lease — he  had  only  a  bed- 
room— had  all  his  meals  at  the  club. 
That's  all  he  had" — ^turning  and  point- 
ing to  a  portmanteau,  a  bag,  and  a 
liat-box,  lying  together  in  the  passage. 
''•We're  sending  them  on  to  Mr.  Black- 
wcU's  in  I>elcestershire  to-night."  And 
be  laughed  a  little,  not  unkindly,  at 
the  meagre  show  the  battered  old  lug- 
gage made. 

Well,  I  turned  away  with  a  shud- 
der. It  mustn't  come  to  this  with 
me.  Yet  how  easily  it  might!  Here 
was  a  man  who,  twenty  years  before, 
had  crowds  of  friends,  was  welcome 
everywhere,  had  good  looks,  good 
breeding,  to  commend  him — ^and  yet  it 
came  to  this,  a  hired  bed  and  a  hired 
nurse  at  the  end.  Where  was  the 
woman  he  had  loved  and  lost,  whose 
arm  should  have  been  round  him, 
whose  lips  should  have  been  on  his 
tired  forehead? 

Perhaps  slie  read  it  in  "The  Times" 
— l)erhai>s  she  missed  it       She  chose 


otherwise  years  ago,  and  he  became  a 
I»ndon  clubman. 

Now,  surely  in  the  country  there 
would  be  less  risk  of  such  a  dreary 
exit  Some  kindly  neighbor  would 
know  my  house  and  know  that  I  lived 
there,  and  would  hear  that  I  was  dying 
and  come  and  see  me.  So  the  news 
would  spread  a  little  in  my  backwater, 
and  the  other  denizens  would  sur^y 
come  and  ask  about  me,  and  perhaps 
come  in  and  see  me.  And  if  I  had  a 
couple  of  servants  they  might  attai^h 
themselves  to  me,  and  perhaps  let  my 
surviving  relations,  if  I  have  anj% 
know — and  so  on.  Yes,  the  countiy  Is 
kinder  then.  It  knows  more  than  one 
wants  it  to  know  sometimes,  but  that 
makes  for  sympathy  in  the  long  run, 
perhaps. 

I  took  a  small  house  in  the  hunting 
country  where  I  was  wont  to  go.  and 
where  my  horses  were  standing,  and  I 
fuiiiished  it  and  rebuilt  the  stables  and 
moved  in. 

This  was  all  tolerably  easy,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  about  managing  stables 
and  stablemen. 

But  my  domestic  troubles  in  the 
other  department  of  my  household 
were  really  rather  overwhelming  at 
first.  All  my  female  relatives  had 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  my  establishment.  It  was 
quite  clear  I  couldn't  "keep  house"  my- 
self— I  didn't  know  tapioca  from  sago, 
and  don't  know  it  now — and  I  hadn't 
1  he  remotest  idea  how  many  pounds  of 
meat  or  butter  "went  to"  each  person 
in  the  establishment  per  week,  nor 
rould  I  remember  it  for  twenty-four 
hours  when  I  was  told. 

One  said  I  must  have  a  "general," 
and  she  advertised  at  her  own  charges 
in  her  own  local  paper  for  a  "general" 
for  me.  Another  declared  that  "gen- 
erals" were  unsatisfactory,  and  that  I 
must  have  a  "cook-housekeeper."  An- 
other said  I  absolutely  must  have  a 
man  and  wife,  and  get  rid  of  Clarke^ 
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Well,  I  began  rather  badly.  My  re- 
la  tioiui  had  all  writteu  voluminous  let- 
tens  on  the  subject,  but  not  one  of 
them  had  found  me  the  woman  she 
was  «eeking  for  me,  and  described  with 
jtuch  insistence  and  graphic  power. 
The  less  able  they  seemed  to  find  me 
any  one,  the  better  able  they  were  to 
describe  the  ideal  I  must  strive  for, 
4iud  must  on  no  account  exchange  for 
any  other,  even  if  I  starved  and  failed 
to  get  my  bed  made  in  the  meantime. 

So  when  it  was  getting  near  the  time 
for  moving  in,  I  went  to  an  agency 
near  my  lodging  and  took  the  first 
woman  they  recommended  to  me.  She 
seemed  a  pleasant  sort  of  person,  and 
the  agent  said  she  had  a  good  char- 
acter, and  she  came.  I  wrote  to  each 
of  luy  advisers,  and  said  I  hoped  I 
had  found  Just  the  person  she  had  been 
so  anxious  for  me  to  have;  and  I  in- 
\ited  them  all  to  oome  and  stay  with 
me  later  on  and  see  for  themselves. 

I  had  to  put  off  their  visits.  I  had 
quite  a  good  dinner  the  first  evening  I 
went  down  to  my  new  house.  Mrs. 
Woolley  had  arrived  earlier  in  the  day. 
Before  dinner  she  sent  me  a  message 
through  Olarke  to  say  that  there  was 
no  sherry  to  cook  with.  .  I  didn't  know 
one  cooked  with  sherry,  but  Clarke  said 
It  was  usual  in  "good  houses/'  so  I  sent 
him  to  the  kitchen  with  a  bottle,  and 
he  came  back  and  said  Mcuraschino 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Ice.  So  I 
sent  Maraschino.  My  relations  all 
said  afterwards  that  was  unwise. 
Anyhow,  breakfast  was  very  unpunc- 
tual  next  morning,  and  I  had  reason  to 
complain  of  other  matters,  and  Mrs. 
Woolley  left  in  tears,  invoking  alter- 
nate blessings  and  curses  on  me  and 
my  house,  and  escorted  to  the  station 
by  Clarke  and  my  groom,  who  gave 
her  a  bottle  of  soda-water  for  her  re- 
freshment on  the  Journey  to  her  home 
and  handed  her  ticket  to  the  guard. 

I  dined  for  several  nights  at  the 
piess — ^it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  gar- 


rison town  I  had  settled — by  the  kind- 
ness of  my  military  friends,  or  at  my 
club  in  London.  And  then  I  found 
Kate  Cleary.  She  was  a  "general."  A 
poor  fellow  I  knew  had  married  on 
two-pence  a-year  and  no  expectations, 
and  his  pretty  little  wife  had  died  and 
left  him  stranded  with  a  baby  and  a 
nurse  and  a  small  flat  in  Kensington 
and  a  "general."  His  mother  took  the 
baby  and  the  nurse,  and  I  took  the 
general— at  his  urgent  request.  He 
said  she  was  a  treasure,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  comforts  of  his  short  mar- 
ried life. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  my  bachelor 
establishment  didn't  seem  to  suit  her. 
She  was  Irish  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  I  think  Clarke  must  have  aired 
some  offensive  heretical  doctrines  at 
tea  the  evening  she  came,  or  have 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  She  sent  me  up  a  beastly  din- 
ner, and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Clarke 
made  discourteous  remarks  about  It 
when  it  became  his  supper  in  the 
kitchen  later  in  the  evening.  Kate 
Cleary  resigned  the  next  dia;y,  and 
totally  declined  to  stay  even  for  the 
usual  month.  I  dined  out  once  or 
twice  again,  and  then  I  went  up  to 
London  for  a  day  or  two  to  think  it 
over.      And  there  I  fiound  Mrs.  Smith. 

I  was  dining  with  some  friends  of 
mine,  and  described  my  situation  in 
such  affecting  terms  to  an  old  friend 
whom  I  had  taken  in  to  dinner,  that 
she  declared  she  must  sacrifice  some- 
thing herself  to  help  me,  and  that  if  I 
would  like  to  have  her  housemaid,  who 
had  been  with  various  members  of  her 
family,  in  various  capacities,  for  years 
and  years,  and  was  an  excellent  cook, 
she  felt  sure  I  should  never  regret  it. 

She  was  quite  frank  about  it  all,  and 
told  me  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  with  her 
and  her  family  so  long  that  they  recog- 
nized their  obligation  to  i)ension  her 
before  many  years  were  past,  and 
would    certainly    do   it,    whether   she 
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came  to  me  or  not,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived; that  she  was,  however,  still  able 
and  anxious  to  work,  and  that  their 
only  reason  for  wanting  to  part  with 
the  woman  was  that  tlie  rest  of  their 
household  was  banded  together  in  arms 
against  her,  and  the  retreat  of  one  side 
of  the  battle  was  necessary  for  the 
general  peace  and  comfort.  Obvi- 
ously the  retreat  of  the  numerically 
smaller,  If  not  the  weaker,  side  would 
cause  less  inconvenience,  so  Mrs. 
Smith  should  come  to  me. 

"Now,  don't  argue  about  it,"  Lady 
Colesden  said.  **You  know  I  wouldn't 
send  you  any  one  I  didn't  think  would 
really  suit  you,  and  the  old  soul  is  hon- 
est as  daylight  and  as  sober  as  a  Judge, 
and  I'll  send  her  down  to-morrow  to 
see  you.  If  you  are  very  nice  to  her 
and  make  the  best  of  the  place,  per- 
haps I'll  be  able  to  drive  her  out  of  my 
house  and  into  yours  by  next  week, 
and  then  we  shall  both  be  happy  ever 
after.  If  you  find  her  Intolerable,  let 
me  know  at  once  and  I'll  take  her 
away  and  send  her  to  the  country 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  but  I 
really  believe  she  is  exactly  what  you 
want." 

So  Mrs.  Smith  came,  and  my  mate- 
rial comfort  was  assured  from  that  mo- 
ment We  didn't,  however,  take  very 
readily  to  one  another.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  she  thought  I  was 
more  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot  to 
eject  her  from  Lady  Colesden's  than 
was  the  case;  and  I  doubted  her  re- 
maining with  me  long.  But  she  was 
an  excellent  cook,  never  plagued  me 
to  order  dinner  or  anything  else,  and 
she  kept  the  weekly  bills  down  to  a 
figure  that  the  most  critical  of  my  fe- 
male acquaintances  were  fain  to  admit 
was  miraculous. 

And  L  couldn't  help  feeling  an  Inter- 
est in  the  woman.  She  was  remark- 
able to  look  at.  She  was  very  tall, 
spare,  and  muscular.  And  her  face 
had    evidently     been     of    remarkable 


beauty  in  youth.  Even  now  in  her  old 
age  her  chiselled  features  and  dark 
eyes  would  have  attracted  attrition  in 
a  woman  of  any  rank  in  life,  and  had 
a  look  of  breeding  that  is  rare  in  the 
humbler  walks.  Age  and  hard  work 
had  furrowed  her  features;  the  fire  in 
the  woman's  eyes,  one  could  see,  would 
be  unquenchable.  Her  thick  gray 
hair  was  hidden  away  in  a  servant's 
cap.  She  was  illiterate:  her  house  ac- 
counts were  miracles  of  laborious  ill- 
spelling.  Clarke  hated  her.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  to  me  of  the  wrongs 
he  suffered  at  her  hands;  but,  when- 
ever I  investigated  a  complaint,  it 
turned  out  Mrs.  Smith  was  in  the  right 
and  Clarke  was  in  fault.  So  he  soon 
gave  up  complaining  to  me. 

It  was  during  the  investigation  of 
some  of  these  indictments  that  I  came 
to  know  the  woman  better  and  to  like 
her  more.  Her  rigid  devotion  to  my 
Interests  became  apparent,  as  well  as 
her  loyalty  to  a  fellow-servant,  even 
under  pretty  difficult  condltioiis.  And 
I  took  occasion  to  tell  Olarke  that  C 
thought  him  a  poor-spirited  individual, 
and  that  if  he  didn't  work  amicably 
with  my  housekeeper  there  were 
plenty  of  other  valets  who  would.  He 
wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way, 
and  he  responded  to  treatment  and 
got  on  better.  But  he  was  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Smith. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  the 
influence  she  has  had  upon  my  affairs, 
I  must  go  back  to  earlier  years  and 
relate  certain  circumstances  that  I 
have  never  cared  to  speak  of  to  any 
one  since  they  occurred. 

And  the  three  beloved  people  for 
whom  alone  I  am  writing  this  must  un- 
derstand that  the  whole  course  of 
events  which  followed  my  engage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Smith  only  became  known 
to  me  afterwards:  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
them,  and,  ns  far  as  Mrs.  Smith  was 
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coDcerDed,  I  shpuld  bave  remained  in 
ignorance  of  tbem  to  this  day. 

•  •••••« 

We  had  played  together  as  children, 
H^^i  and  I:  our  homes  were  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  one  another:  our 
parents  were  intimate  friends.  My 
father  ^wns  master  of  foxhounds  and 
friend  of  all  the  county.  Helen's  fa- 
ther was  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
only  came  bome  from  abroad  at  rare 
intervals  during  her  childhood.  After 
her  mother  died,  the  little  girl  of  four 
or  five  was  sent  home  and  lived  there 
entirely  during  the  five  years  of  her 
father's  widowhood  and  until  bis  sec- 
ond wife — a  cousin  of  Lady  Colesden, 
mentioned  before  in  this  chronicle — 
came  to  take  charge  of  her.  During 
thoee  five  years  my  mother  had  had  the 
child  a  great  deal  with  her,  and  when 
I  was  at  home  for  my  school  holidays 
we  had  hunted  together  on  our  ponies 
and  together  enjoyed  all  the  fun  and 
amnsement  that  boys  and  girls  can  de- 
vise in  an  Ehiglish  country  home.  And 
H^en  was  happy  on  the  whole — ^lonely 
at  tfanes,  but  with  an  Intense  Joy  in 
Hfe  and  activity  and  the  human  sym- 
pathy of  those  she  knew  and  loved;  shy 
and  reserved  with  strangers,  afraid  of 
her  grave  and  silent  father,  whose 
caress  was  a  cold  handshake,  whose 
vision  was  too  short  to  see  the  love 
and  longing  drowning  in  the  child's 
great  brown  eyes  Just  for  lack  of  a 
touch,  a  word,  to  draw  them  to  him 
from  those  depths. 

Then  for  six  or  seven  years  Helen 
lived  nearly  altogether  abroad.  I  don*t 
think  I  saw  her  more  than  once  or 
twice  during  that  time.  I  was  grown  to 
manhood;  she  was  growing  to  woman- 
hood. My  father  died,  and  our  old 
home  was  broken  up,  and  I  only  went 
back  to  its  neighborhood  when  I  could 
find  time  from  my  work  to  pay  visits. 
Whenever  I  rode  through  Alderholt  its 
blinds  were  down,  its  chimneys  smoke- 
less.      Rumor  told   that    Helen    had 


grown  into  a  beautiful  and  gracious 
woman,  tall  and  grave,  but  with  a 
sweet  smile,  people  said,  that  charmed 
all  and  sundry.  It  was  reported  that 
all  the  under-secretaries  were  her 
willing  slaves,  that  foreign  nobles 
risked  their  lives  and  limbs  freely  at 
the  '*cha8se  au  wild-fox"  when  Helen 
rode  and  negotiated  her  fences  as 
neatly  as  my  father  had  taught  her. 
En  omazone  she  was  Irresistible;  and 
the  Marquis  de  GalUfet-Perpignan,. 
who  had  never  been  on  a  horse  in  his 
life,  but  attended  every  "rendezvous" 
in  a  **matf,"  had  a  scarlet  dress-coat 
faced  with  blue  made  at  his  tailor's, 
and  gilt  buttons  adorned  with  his  own 
coronet,  and  wore  the  thdng  at  the  Em- 
bassy ball,  to  his  own  Intense  satisfac- 
tion, feeling  certain  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  mademoiselle  was  then  only  a 
matter  of  moments  to  any  one  so  kill- 
ing and  so  altogether  sporting  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Helen  wrote  to  my  mother  an  amus- 
ing account  of  it  and  of  the  poor  little 
man's  aftardoubts  as  to  whether  he 
shouldn't  have  worn  spurs  to  complete 
the  effect. 

That  Christmas  she  came  to  London, 
and  stayed  a  little  while  with  my 
mother,  and  I  saw  her  again. 

She  was  as  cordial  and  friendly  with 
me  as  ever,  and  we  talked  over  all  our 
old  adventures  and  Jaunts  together, 
and  laughed  over  our  happy  days,  our 
rides,  our  long,  cold  waitings  under  the 
fir-trees  for  wood  pigeons,  when  Helen 
had  the  chilly  satisfaction  of  holding 
the  next  two  cartridges  for  my  gun, 
and  hung  between  Joy  on  the  one  hand 
and  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  killed 
on  the  other, — a  wounded  bird  was 
more  than  she  could  bear  without  pro- 
testing tears.  But  to  my  wondering 
delight  she  was  no  longer  the 'child 
whose  moods  were  as  open  to  me  as  the 
air.  She  was  a  shy  and  lovely  woman, 
trained  in  the  ways  of  society  to  a 
saroir  falre  perfect  for  her  youth  and 
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position.  With  her  gracioas  frlendll- 
ness  there  was  a  serene  and  womanly 
reserve  that  seemed  to  compel  courtesy 
and  chivalry  whoever  she  went. 

My  mother  was  charmed  by  her;  the 
i^irPs  attention  to  the  elder  woman 
was  beautiful  In  Its  unostentatious 
and  natural  kindness  and  simplicity. 
When  she  went  abroad  again  my 
mother  openly  lamented.  She  said  she 
wished  she  had  a  daughter  like  Helen 
to  comfort  her  in  her  old  age.  I  didn't 
answer  that  rather  wistful  remark. 

Helen  was  gone,  and  life  seemed 
rather  drab  and  work  rather  more 
than  usually  dry  and  uninteresting  for 
a  long  time  after. 

Some  few  months  later  we  heatd  of 
her  stepmother's  death.  Hetea  wrote 
that  her  father  was  mach  broken,  and 
bad  thouglitB  of  retiring  from  the  serv- 
ice and  coming  home,  but  she  almost 
hoped  he  would  not  do  so;  she  could 
not  think  what  he  would  make  of  life 
alone  with  her  at  Alderholt  After 
3ome  hesitation  he  chose,  we  heard,  to 
remain  in  the  service;  and  Helen  did 
not  come  home  that  winter.  Her 
father  asked  my  mother  if  she  would 
have  her  to  stay  in  London  during  the 
following  season,  when  her  mourning 
might  be  mitigated,  and  she  might  see 
something  of  society  in  London;  and 
my  mother  accepted  the  plan  with 
pleasure. 

Her  father  vnrote  again:  he  was  in- 
finitely relieved — he  had  of  late  been 
deeply  concerned  about  Helen's  future 
and  prospects.  He  had  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  her  proper  chaperonage 
and  care.  Situated  as  he  was,  he 
■scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  right  she 
should  be  abroad  with  him  at  all  with 
no  other  lady  in  the  bouse.  My  mother 
smiled  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  gave 
a  little  snort  of  impatience  at  the  man's 
stupidity.  *'But  he  always  was  a  self- 
ish toad,"  she  muttered  with  apparent 
irrelevance. 

Helen's  coming  to  n^y  mother  at  the 


earliest  date  that  could  be  arranged 
was  the  most  satisfactory  way  out  of 
his  "anxieties  and  difficulties,"  as  he 
called  them,  as  to  his  child,  and  he 
thanked   her  sincerely. 

It  was  April  before  she  reached  Lon- 
don, and  she  came  rather  sad  and 
troubled.  Her  father  had  decided  to 
break  up  his  household  altogether  and 
dismiss  all  .his  English  servants  to 
their  homes.  Helen  foresaw  that  she 
would  hardly  prevail  on  him  to  let  her 
collect  an  establishment  again  later 
in  the  year,  and  it  meant  either  his 
coming  home  to  England  then,  or  living 
abroad  without  her,  or  without  a  set- 
tled home  for  her  to  share  with  him. 
Above  all,  she  deplored  losing  her  own 
especial  Catherine,  who  had  been  her 
particular  and  attached  guardian  and 
body -servant  since  her  childhoods  ever 
since  Helen's  stepmother  had  brought 
her  to  the  house.  I  believe  Catherine 
was  what  is  called  a  8Cho<^-room  maid. 
Anyhow,  Helen  loved  the  woman  and 
valued  her.  She  was  to  have  a  lady's- 
maid  with  all  the  accomplishments 
requisite  in  such  a  person,  and  Cather- 
ine was  to  return  to  Larks  Lacey  to 
her  dead  mistress's  family — ^with  whom 
she  had  lived  many  years.  Helen  was 
especially  ^ad  the  day  she  parted  with 
her  Catherine  in  London.  She  came 
downstairs  with  her  eyes  veiy  bright, 
and  my  mother  gave  her  a  watch  on  a 
little  chain  for  her  birthday  soon  after- 
wards, since  from  that  afternoon  Helen 
wore  no  watch. 

Well,  the  season  wore  on  and  Helen 
enjoyed  it.  My  mother,  I  think,  en- 
Joyed  her  own  rejuvenation  as  she 
called  it,  as  keenly  as  the  beautiful 
girl.  It  was  a  delight  to  the  elder 
woman  to  have  so  striking  and  alto- 
gether charming  a  companion  to  take 
about,  to  present  to  her  Sovereign — 
Helen's  high-toed  beauty  shone  re- 
splendent that  day, — ^to  talk  to  of  all 
the  womanly  things  that  women  love 
to  discuss.      My  mother  was  womanly 
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:to  the  core,  though  she  took  a  mascu- 
line, and  never  a  feminine,  Tiew  of  all 
•questions,  if  there  were  such  a  choice 
■of  views. 

I  was  never  much  of  a  ball-goer,  but 
I  went  to  balls  that  year  Just  to  see 
Helen  dance  and  to  help  her,  if  I  could, 
to  enjoy  them.  We  rarely  stayed  late. 
She  liked  lier  morning  canter  in  the 
Park,  and  n^  mother  made  me  get  the 
jnoBt  perfect  hack  I  could  procure  for 
lier  to  ride.  I  enjoyed  taking  her  to 
the  Row  more  tlian  going  with  her  to 
tMLlls,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  pre- 
ferred the  young  men  who  wanted  to 
Tide  alongside  her  to  the  young  men 
wlio  crowded  round  her  in  the  ball- 
room praying  for  dances.  There  were 
pien^  of  them  in  both  places. 

There  was  one  who  rarely  failed  to 
appear  both  at  the  balls  and  in  the 
Row,  and  I  know  I  (fldn't  like  him  to 
be  near  her  in  either  place.  He  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  his  way  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  a  bom  actor.  Of  an  old 
ennobled  family,  he  was  the  eldest  of 
a  large,  number  of  sons,  every  one  of 
whom  was  wild  and  ungovemed.  He 
alone  of  than  preserved  a  show  of  re- 
spectability and  decorum,  and  did  it 
Tery  well.  His  pose  was  respectabil- 
ity and  decorum  under  difficulties.  He 
bad  the  art  of  living  in  public  with 
the  appearance  of  wishing  to  be  ob- 
scure and  retired — of  sbowing  that  he 
knew  all  his  family's  shortcomings 
while  seeming  to  strive  to  hide  them 
from  the  world.  He  belonged  to  good 
clubs,  but  had  no  intimate  men  friendt^t. 
I  bad  been  at  Eton  with  him  and  re- 
membered him  at  Oxford  too.  Well,  I 
wasn't  his  intimate  friend  at  either 
place. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  left  those 
-seats  of  learning  that  the  actor's  art 
bad  been  brought  to  such  perfection, 
though  it  had  served  him  well  with 
masters  and  others  in  authority  in  bis 
boyhood.  But  then  he  had  over-acted, 
and    we,    his  contemporaries   in    age, 


were  perhaps  more  disgusted  with  his 
attempts  to  conceal  his  misdeeds  than 
with  his  iniquities  themselves.  Youth 
will  forgive  most  things  to  the  in- 
genuous and  sincere. 

Now  Helen  liked  him,  and  it  worried 
me  to  see  him  about  her. 

Early  in  July  she  had  a  t^egram 
from  her  father  and  was  called 
abroad.  He  had  had  a  severe  acci- 
dent, and  Helen  left  us  in  haste  in 
charge  of  a  suitable  chaperone  for  the 
Journey. 

Her  accounts  of  her  father  were  not 
reassuring.  My  mother  wanted  to  go 
out  to  her,  but  Helen  wrote  they  were 
up  in  the  hills  where  her  father  had 
met  with  his  accident,  and  there  was 
no  accommodation  except  for  the  neces- 
sary nurses  and  the  doctor,  and  that 
she  was  well  and  was  well  looked  af- 
ter. Should  need  arise  sbe  woold  tel- 
egraph. 

By  degrees  the  injured  man  mended, 
and  at  last  they  were  able  to  move  him 
down  to  the  sea  at  Bordighera,  and  there 
it  was  proposed  they  should  winter. 

My  mother  went  to  them  in  Novem- 
ber and  sent  me  news  from  time  to 
time.  Helen  was  well — her  father 
very  much  failed.  That  man  whose 
presence  near  Helen  had  troubled  me 
was  at  Bordighera  too,  and  they  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him.  He  was  kindness  it- 
self to  the  sick  man;  and  his  musical 
genius — as  real  as  his  facility  in  for- 
eign languages — was  a  constant  solace 
and  pleasure  to  them  all. 

Well,  it  all  ended  as  I  knew  from 
that  moment  it  would  end.  Helen 
loved  him,  and  in  March,  before  her 
father  died,  she  married  this  man. 

For  four  years  I  never  saw  her  at 
all,  nor  was  she  in  England  for  more 
than  fleeting  visits,  and  I  only  heard  of 
them  when  she  had  gone.  And  then 
I  savr  her  again. 

We  met  in  Curzon  Street  by  chance 
as  she  was  turning  to  go  into  a  house; 
and,    after    warmly    greeting    her,    I 
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asked  if  I  might  come  in  and  see  her. 
I  have  never  paid  so  sad  a  visit  as  this. 
Helen  looked  twenty  jears  older  than 
when  she  left  us — a  sad,  broken 
woman,  careworn  and  tired.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  our  Helen.  She 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  on  the 
first  floor,  evidently  a  sitting-room  in  a 
private  hotel,  and  seemed  nervous  and 
anxious  on  entering.  But  no  one  was 
there.  We  talked  long  about  my 
mother  and  her  recent  death,  and 
Helen's  tears  fell  when  she  deplored 
her  loss  and  recalled  her  friendship 
and  affection. 

"I  am  a  good  deal  alone  in  the  world 
now,"  she  said — and  I  dared  not  re- 
ply. "You  see  I  have  lived  so  much 
abroad  and  seen  so  little  of  i>eople 
here,  and  my  relations  are  all  gone:  I 
never  had  many.  Still.  I  mustn't 
groan,  for  those  friends  I  have  are  near 
and  dear."  And  she  smiled  very  sadly, 
I  thought,  and  half  rose,  as  if  she  must 
be  alone.  So  I  left  her.  It  was  more 
than  I  could  do  to  remain  longer  with- 
out speaking  out  and  asking  what  was 
killing  tier.  And  all  the  time  I  was 
certain  I  knew  the  answer.  I  could 
have  shot  that  man  then. 

I  had  a  letter  from  her  next  evening 
telling  me  they  were  leaving  London. 
They  were  to  take  a  house  there  later 
on  and  live  in  Sngland.  She  didn't 
know  if  she  was  glad  or  sorry.  She 
hoped  to  see  me  when  they  came. 

I  could  do  nothing:  I  went  to  Lady 
Oolesden  and  heard  from  time  to  time 
where  they  were,  and  where  the  house 
was  they  bad  taken,  and  when  they 
were  coming.  I  wouldn't  ask  Lady 
Golesden  about  Helen  or  what  was 
wrong,  and  she  said  little,  but  enough 
to  confirm  what  I  felt  before. 

"When  they  came  to  London  I  wrote 
and  asked  Helen  if  I  should  come  and 
see  her,  and  she  replied  I  must  come, 
and  often,  but  I  should  not  find  the 
house  very  lively.  She  was  not  very 
well,  and  had  lost  the  art  of  cheerful- 


ness. I  went  as  often  as  I  could,  but 
it  was  a  misery  and  a  torture  to  see  my 
dear  companion  of  the  past  so  changed 
and  ill.  It  seemed  to  do  her  good  at 
first,  and  then  later  on  I  could  see  she 
was  more  wretched  still.  She  kept  a 
brave  and  smiling  face,  you  must  re- 
member, and  it  was  terrible  to  us  both 
when  one  day  I  was  shown  into  her 
drawing-room  and  found  her  whiter 
than  a  ghost,  shivering  and  cold, 
though  it  was  July,  while  on  the  par- 
quet of  th^  long  inner  room  I  heard  a 
man's  step— I  knew  it  was  her  hus- 
band's— ^retreating  towards  the  stair- 
case. 

What  had  passed  I  knew  not,  but  I 
took  Helen's  hand  and  held  it  in  botb 
mine  and  told  her  I  had  always  loved 
har  as  a  dear  sister — ^that  her  bidding 
was  my  law — that  if  there  was  any 
service  in  the  world  I  could  render  her. 
then  or  ever,  she  must  speak  and  it 
were  done. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  theo 
that  I  left  London.  She  had  made  me 
promise  to  keep  away.  She  hfad  prom- 
ised that  if  I  could  help  she  would  let 
me.      She  had  begged  me  not  to  write. 

I  felt  I  could  not  ask  Lady  Oblesdeii 
or  any  one  else  about  her,  but  Helenas 
sad  voice  haunted  me  night  and  day* 

To  return  to  my  bachelor  home.  I 
was  away  on  a  shooting  visit  for  three 
nights.  It  was  freezing  hard  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Smitb 
was  alone  in  the  house  at  tea  in  her 
tidy  little  kitchen  and  my  old  dog  was^ 
comfortably  curled  up  In  front  of  the 
fire.  Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  and 
a  moment  later  the  front-door  bell 
rang.  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  It. 

"Catherine,  Is  it  you?"  said  a  trem- 
bling voice,  and  a  trembling  hand 
caught  her  arm;  "but  are  you  alone? 
Is  this  your  house?  Oh,  surely  I  have 
made  some  mistake." 
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"^My  dearie,  no,  no  mistake  to  come 
to  Catherine.  Oh,  my  lamb.  Oh!  my 
lady,  no,  no,  It's  all  safe  here. 
Catherine  is  all  alone— there's  no 
one  else.  Ck)me  to  the  fire — ^you  won't 
mind  the  kitchen,  Mi^  Helen, 
and .  here's  tea,  for  you*re  cold  and 
shivering." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  alone,  Cather- 
ine? I  couldn't  come  in  if  you  weren't 
I  only  got  your  address  to-day,  and  I 
thought  you  were  in  your  own  home. 
Wlioee  house  is  it?  I  wanted  to  rest 
quietly  for  a  little,  and  I've  brought  a 
handbag  so  that  I  might  stay  with 
you." 

And  Oatherine  told  her  whose  house 
it  was.  "But  you've  come  to  see  me, 
Miss  Helen,  nobody  but  me.  I  know 
that  And  when  you've  had  your  tea 
and  are  warm,  we  will  talk  it  all  over 
and  settle  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Now  don't- cry,  my  dearie,  it's  only  stu- 
^d  old  Catherine  fussing  about  you 
and  you're  cold.  Catherine  is  going  to 
take  yonr  shoes  off  and  warm  those 
IMXxr  chilled  feet  You  must  have 
come  by  train,"  and  the  poor  woman 
talked  on  to  liide  her  horror  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  give  herself  time  to 
think  and  plan  for  her  dear  little  girl 
as  she  ever  called  her  in  her  heart.  She 
was  the  Cattierine  from  whom  Helen 
had  parted  years  ago  in  my  mother's 
liouse. 

"No,  now.  Miss  Helen,  you  must 
trust  ma  I'll  never  tell  any  one.  We 
most  get  yon  warm  and  strong  before 
the  seven  o'clock  train  and  then  we 
will  go  together.  No  one  will  come  In 
till  then;  the  stablonen  have  their  tea 
in  thefar  own  room  and  don't  come  in 
till  supper-time,  and  then  you  and  I 
will  be  gone.  Now,  rest  in  that  chair," 
and  Catherine  turned  down  the  gas 
and  made  the  warm  kitchen  dim  in  the 
firelight  to  hide  those  tears  that  wrung 
her  very  soul  to  see. 

And  the  poor  tired  girl  rested  for  an 
hour   in    my    house,    tended    by    the 


woman    who    loved    her   best   in    the 
world. 

"But  he  must  never  know,  Catherine. 
Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  you  lived 
here  I  should  have  missed  this  happy 
hour  you've  given  me,  for  I  shouldn't 
have  come!  Now,  I  must  go,  and 
must  go  back  to  London." 

"I  am  coming  with  you.  Miss  Helen. 
No,  I  ioUl  come.  I  couldn't  let  you  go 
alone." 

So  the  two  women  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  Smith  turned  back  after  they  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards  or  so  and  went 
to  the  stables.  There  she  gave  my 
groom  the  house  key,  charging  him  to 
wait  till  she  came  back,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  later  her  dear  Helen  was 
back  in  her  "home"  in  Liondon,  lying 
dry-eyed  in  her  bed  waiting  for  the 
dawn. 

I  came  home  the  next  day.  Life 
went  on  in  its  usual  channels,  and 
Christmas  was  approaching.  It  was 
unusually  cold  and  wet,  rain  and  snow 
alternating,  till  the  river  was  in  flood 
and  the  country  almost  too  deep  to  ride 
over.  The  river  runs  past  the  back  of 
my  house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill, 
on  which,  sloping  to  the  sun,  is  my 
kitchen-garden.  There  is  a  rough  road 
that  was  foormerly  a  tow-path  between 
my  garden  wall  and  the  river,  and 
there  is  a  door  in  the  wall  leading  on 
to  it  by  four  or  five  downward  steps. 
The  poorer  part  of  the  town  lies  a  lit- 
tle way  up-stream;  and,  down-stream, 
the  road  leads  to  some  brickfleldB  and 
the  railway  embankment 

Late  in  December  I  was  dining  at  the 
barracks  one  night,  and  was  to  dress 
there,  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  go- 
lug  home  and  turning  out  again. 
Clarke  had  taken  on  my  things,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  was  alone  in  the  bouse. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in 
a  moment  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  in  another  moment  her  dear 
Helen  was  in  her  arms  again.  She 
was  very  pale  and  very  calm. 
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**Tes,  Catherine,  I  knew  thi9  time 
whose  house  it  was.  I  have  to  see 
him.  Some  one  must  protect  me  now, 
and  I  know  nobody  but  him  and  you." 

**Oh  my  dearie,  oome  in  and  let  us 
think  whafs  best/'  and,  supporting 
her,  Mrs.  Smith  led  this  poor  child  into 
the  kitchen  again,  and  darkened  it  and 
fussed  round  her,  searcliing  and  crav- 
ing for  some  guidance  in  this  hopeless 
trouble. 

They  had  been  there  less  than  an 
hour  when  Helen  started  up  as  a  man's 
footsteps  passed  the  window  on  the 
gravel-walk  and  the  dog  rose  growl- 
ing and  moved  towards  the  front  hall. 

'*0h!  Catherine,  some  one  is  coming. 
You  mustn't  let  him  in.  Wliat  shall 
I  do?" 

Silent  and  absolutely  calm,  Mrs. 
Smith  took  her  to  the  back  stairs  and 
pointed  to  the  door  of  a  room  at  the 
top.      It  was  her  own  bedroom. 

"Go  in  there." 

Swiftly  she  went  herself  to  the  front 
door  and  opened  it.  Through  the  wet 
fog  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  she 
recognized.  He  asked  if  I  was  at 
home. 

"No,  sir,  he  is  not  He  is  dining  out 
and  will  not  be  home  till  late.  Would 
you  please  to  leave  any  message?"  she 
asked,  as  the  man  hesitated  and  had 
no  card  to  band  her. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  an  oath,  said — ^yes,  he  had  a  mes- 
sage. 'There  is  some  one  in  this 
house  I  want  to  see.  I  don't  believe  he 
is  dining  out,"  and  he  strode  into  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Smith  could  see  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  was  livid  with  pas- 
sion as  well,  but  she  kept  very  still. 

"You  must  be  making  some  mistake, 
sir.  There  is  no  one  here.  My  mas- 
ter is  dining  at  the  barracks,  and  his 
servant  has  taken  his  things  there. 
You  will  find  him  there  if  you  like 
to  call;  it  Is  not  far.  Or  would  you 
like  to  come  in  and  write  a  note?" 

He  hesitated.      Yes.  he  would  come 


in;  and  he  passed  into  my  sitting-room^ 
and  looked  loand.  Mrs.  Smith  had 
taken  in  a  lamp  from  the  hall,  and 
then  she  opened  the  door  that  led  into- 
my  dining-room;  that,  too,  was  dark 
and  empty. 

He  cursed  again  as  he  took  up  a* 
piece  of  paper  from  my  writing-table 
and  then  threw  it  down.  He  got  up* 
and  swung  round  to  the  door  and  oat 
into  the  hall.  There  he  listened  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  Mrs.  Smith's  face  paled. 
but  she  stood  quite  still.  He  cursed 
again,  and  asked  the  way  to  the  bar- 
racks—no,  to  the  railway  station, — in 
that  damned  fog  who  could  find  hi^ 
way? 

"The  station,  sir?  Oh,  well,  thats 
iiot  far  at  all,  but  the  road  is  full  of 
tunis;  and  if  you  would  like  to  go  a 
straighter  way,  I  can  let  you  out  by 
the  garden-gate.  If  you  had  a  traiir 
to  catch,  it  might  be  better.'  Would 
you  come  this-  way?"  And  she  moved 
to  the  door  leading  to  the  garden.  He- 
followed  her,  and  she  passed  rapfdly 
on,  down  the  slope  of  the  garden,  to 
the  river  door. 

"This  way,  sir;  you  come  to  the  rail- 
way a  little  way  down.  You  can  see 
the  lights  now.  If  you  follow  the- 
road  it  brings  you  to  the  station.*" 
This  was  true,  but  it  was  to  Tatfield 
Station,  our  Junction,  and  three  miles^ 
away. 

She  was  holding  the  door  open  for 
him  to  pass  on  to  the  steps.  He 
mo  veil  through  it,  looked  down  the 
stream,  and,  misliking  the  blackness  of 
the  road,  he  turned  to  repass  into  the 
garden,  saying  he  would  rather  go  by 
the  way  he  came.  In  an  instant  the 
heavy  door  swung  round  with  tremen- 
dous force,  struck  Mm  on  the  out- 
stretched hand  and  full  on  the  face. 
He  crashed  down  the  stespB,  with  an 
oath  for  every  step,  and  as  he  coUeoteei 
himself  and  gained  his  feet,  to  find  the 
door  firm  and  blank,  Mrs.  Smith  was 
coursing  up  the  path  swifter  than  one 
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cau  Ml  it  and  back  into  ttie  house. 
**liiBs  H^en,  come  at  once.  We  can 
catch  tlie  train,  and  we  must  ^t  to 
London  and  tben  tlilnk  what  to  do. 
Tills  is  BO  idace  for  yon  to-night,  Miss 

Swlftiy  she  dressed  for  the  journey. 
in  two  mlnates  she  was  with  Helen  in 
the  road,  and  then  went  back  to  warn 
my  men  in  the  stable  that  she  should 
be  away  till  late;  would  thegr  tell  me  if 
I  came  in  before  she  returned. 

When  I  got  home  at  midnight  Mrs. 
Smith  was  there,  and  hot  soup  was 
ready  for  me  by  my  fire,  and  the  house 
was  as  ordered  and  comf<^table  as  she 
always  made  it 

It  was  a  Friday  night  that  I  dined 
at  the  barracks:  on  Sunday  morning  I 
had  a  letter  from  Lady  Oolesden: 

'*I  think  I  ought  to  write  and  let  you 
know  what  is  happening  to  Helen, 
since  you  and  I  are  perhaps  the  near- 
est approach,  to  real  relations  she  has 
in  the  world.  Tou  know  I  have 
scarcely  seen  her  for  years.  After  my 
poor  cousin  died  and  that  idiot  of  a 
father  of  hers  let  Helen  make  that  de- 
plorable marriage— of  course  he  didn*t 
know  what  he  was  doing,  but  any  one 
but  an  idiot  would  have  known:  I 
never  had  any  patience  with  the  man — 
Helen  has  been  more  and  more  difficult 
to  find,  and  for  several  years  now  she 
has  kept  away  from  us  quite  point- 
edly. She  is  a  perfect  dear  and  it 
broke  my  heart  to  think  why  it  was. 

••Well,  last  night,  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment when  I  got  home  from  dining 
out.  There  was  a  very  untidy  note 
scribbled  in  pencil,  and  Hicks  said  a 
street  messenger  brought  it  about  ten 
o'clock.  It  wasn't  signed,  but  asked 
me  to  go  at  once  to  Etoton  Place  to 
Helen's  bouse,  as  some  one  should  be 
with  her. 

"I  didn't  quite  like  it,  so  I  thought 
I  would  take  Robert  with  me  in  case 


he  could  be  useful — ^tbere  are  times, 
you  know,  when  he  really  is  a  prop! 

"When  we  got  to  the  house  the  serv- 
ant said  Helen  bad  come  home  about 
nine  o'clock  and  gone  straight  to  her 
room,  saying  she  was  tired  and  would 
not  come  down.       She  had  been  out 
since  afternoon.       He  did  not  know 
where  she  had  dined.   She  had  left  no 
message  about  me,  and  I  was  rather 
hesitating    what   to   do,    and    Robert 
said,  as  she  had  gone  to  her  room  two 
hours  before,  she  was  probably  sound 
asleep  by  then,  and  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  the  note.    That  seemed 
reasonable,  and  just  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door  and 
there  ^as  a  fuss  and  bother  about  get- 
ting something  out  of  it      A  police- 
man who  had  come  in  it  was  pulling 
and     tugging,     and     presently     there 
emerged  the  figure  of  Helen's  husband. 
**It  was  here  that  I  began  to  be  most 
sincerely  thankful  that  I  had  had  the 
foresight  to  bring  Robert  with  me.  We 
could  see  some  of  the  trouble  at  once. 
The  man  had  been  drinking;  he  was 
drenched  (you  know  what  a  night  it 
was);  he  was  covered  with  mud,  and 
his  face  was  dreadfully  bruised  on  one 
side    and    his    right    hand    damaged. 
Robert  is  capital  when  things  get  tan- 
gled, and  be  took  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion at  once.      He  found  the  policeman 
was  a  railway  man — they  had  discov- 
ered  the  wretch   in  a  first-class  car- 
riage of  the  train  at  Paddington,  and 
he  was  just  able  to  say  he  had  come 
from  Tatfield   but  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  his  injuries;  but  he  gave  his 
address. 

''Robert  and  I  both  had  misgivings 
while  the  policeman  was  speaking  that 
the  man  was  really  ill  as  well  as  bat- 
tere<l,  and  though  I  wouldn't  have 
touched  him  with  the  tongs  otherwise, 
that  somehow  did  compel  me  to  see 
what  I  could  do  for  him  when  we  had 
got  him  on  to  a  sofa  in  the  library. 
Robert  simply  enveloped  that  police- 
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man  in  the  necessity  for  letting  noth- 
ing get  into  the  papers,  and  talked 
about  the  chairman  of  the  railway 
whom  he  meant  to  see  about  it  all  in 
the  moraing;  then  he  sent  the  footman 
for  a  doctor,  while  I  prevented  any  one 
going  upstairs  to  Helen  till  we  knew 
what  was  wrong. 

''Well,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  a  pos- 
itive relief  to  me  when  the  doctor  came 
and  said  the  mam  was  very  seriously 
ill.  I  felt  so  dreadfully  afraid  he  was 
going  to  say  I  was  wasting  my  sym- 
patliies  and  energies  on  the  animal's 
disgusting  habitual  state. 

"Then  we  bad  him  carried  up  to  liis 
room,  and  I  sent  for  Helenas  maid  to 
tell  Helen  I  was  downstairs.  There  I 
sat  wondering  whether  she  had  a  serv- 
ant in  the  house  who  was  any  sort  of 
comfort  to  her,  and  grudging  you  old 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  used  to  be  with  her, 
as  I  daresay  you  know,  when  she  was 
a  child,  till  Alice  died  and  that  sense- 
less father  of  Helen's  broke  up  the 
household  and  sent  her  back  to  Lark's 
Lacey  and  I  took  her  as  housemaid. 

**Helen  came  down  at  last,  but,  of 
course,  she  had  heard  them  moving 
In  his  ro(Mn  and  had  been  in  there  to 
see.  So  she  knew  before  I  saw  her, 
and  it  was  evidently  a  fearful  shock. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  look  so 
worn  and  broken,  and  she  was  so  dear 
find  nice  to  me. 

"I  came  over  to  her  this  morning  af- 
ter I  had  been  home  for  breakfast  and 
a  change  of  raiment,  and  hete  I  am. 
Helen  has  be^i  with  him  nearly  all 
day.  The  doctor  says  he  must  have 
been  in  a  had  state  of  health  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  chill  he  has  had 
will  be  very  hard  to  recover  from. 
The  shock  of  the  injuries  is  severe,  and 
that  is  what  prevents  him  being  clear 
enough  to  tell  how  he  came  by  them 
and  what  he  was  doing  at  Tatfleld — ^If 
by  chance  he  wanted  to  enlighten  us: 
perhaps  he  doesn't. 

'Helen  is  well;  that  is  to  say,  she 
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isn't  ill,  and  jou  needn't  be  anxiooB 
about  her  at  present  She  is  nursing 
the  man  as  if  he  had  been  a  model  of 
all  the  virtues  all  the  time. 

"I  will  tell  you  if  there  is  ajiy 
change.  I  have  written  folios,  and 
must  stop  and  try  to  get  the  dear  thin^ 
to  rest  a  little.  And  you  are  not  to 
come  now,  HeUeaOi  says.  She  would 
rather  see  you  later  on.  Also,  I  would 
rather  not  share  her  with  anybody  at 
IH*e8ent,  so  you  see  I  am  not  loth  to 
pass  you  on  her  order.  I  don't  seem 
to  have  any  time  to  attend  ev^i  to 
Robert  and  the  children  at  present. 

**But  who  in  creation  was  it  that 
sent  me  that  note  telling  me  to  come 
here?  ?  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith  did  not  come  for  ocders 
next  morning,  and,  as  there  w<is  some 
household  thing  I  had  to  tell  her  about. 
I  sent  for  her.  Then  I  told  her  I  had 
bad  news  from  Lady  Colesden  of 
Helen's  husband,  and  that  I  had  beard 
for  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
Helen's  maid  long  ago. 

*'Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  the 
young  lady,  sir — ^very  fond.  And  I 
am  Y&rj  sorry,  sir,  if  she  is  In  any 
trouble.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  tell  me  if  you  hear  again.  And 
what  would  you  like  done  with  the 
woodcock,  sir?  Shall  I  cook  them  to- 
night, or  keep  them  till  next  we^?" 

Mrs.  Smith  had  changed  the  subject. 

Three  days  later  came  another  letter 
from  Lady  Ck>lesden. 

"It  is  nearly  all  over— the  doctors 
say  to-night  must  end  it  Helen  is 
veiy  brave.  She  has  been  with  him  all 
day,  and  he  is  quite  himself  now  and 
able  to  talk.  They  have  been  alone 
together,  and  she  seems  thankful  and 
relieved,  but  inexpressibly  sad.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  see  much  more  of  her  I  shall 
begin  to  be  sorry  he  is  going  to  die." 

Summer  came  and  went,  and  autumn 
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was  fading  into  early  sansets  and 
frosty  mornings,  and  I  was  -wonder- 
In^  whether  I  really  took  any  Interest 
in  the  Oeneral  Election  that  was  shak- 
ing the  country,  or  not  Looking  back, 
I  know  that  I  took  none.  But  one  day» 
having  waded  through  the  mass  of 
election  news  In  the  paper,  I  came  on  a 
paragraph  In  the  personal  column  say- 
imr  that  Helen  had  gone  to  Alderholt 
Id  ten  minutes  I  had  forgotten  the 
meeting  that  evening  at  which  I  was 
to  speak  in  support  of  our  ardent  Jingo 
candidate,   and   was   on   my   way   to 

shire. 

I  found  Helen,  and  told  her  I  could 
wait  no  longer. 

When  we  had  settled  one  or  two  in- 
teresting matters,  she  told  me  the 
whole  story  of  Mrs.  Smith's — Cather- 
ine's— action  of  those  fatal  days.  At 
the  &Dd  her  husband  had  recounted  it 
all  to  her — his  awful  purpose  in  fol- 
lowing her  to  my  house,  after  he  knew 
he  liad  driyen  her  by  his  cruelty  to  go; 
tlie  servant-woman's  treatment  of  the 
problem  that  faced  her.  He  begged 
Helen's  forglvoiess,  and  she  gave  it 
She  liad  told  him  all  that  she  did  on 
that  unhappy  day,  and  how  the  loyal 
woman  had  shielded  her  from  danger 
and  from  every  breath  of  ill  as  far  as 
lay  in  her  resolute  soul  to  do  it 

And  then — ^what  could  we  do,  we 
two  together,  to  recompense  such  de- 
voted service? 

Just  before  we  were  married  we 
made  her  come  and  see  us,  and  told 
her  we  knew  all  she  had  done — ^that  we 
owed  her  more  than  we  could  ever  re- 
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pay  for  her  devotion  and  strength  of 
purpose  and  loving  care. 

^'You're  not  sending  me  away,  Miss 
H^en?"  (Slie  never  would  call  Hrten 
by  her  first  married  name,  or  any  ver- 
sion of  it  if  she  could  help  it)  "Oh, 
don't  send  me  away!  I  only  came  to 
you,  sir,  because  I  knew  you  were  Miss 
Helen's  friend.  And  if  I  may  stay, 
don't  please.  Miss  Helen,  ever  talk 
about  all  that  You  see,  sir,  I  am  Just 
your  servant  and  hers,  and  if  you 
were  to  make  any  difference  with  me  I 
couldn't  be  still  her  servant.  All  I 
want  is  to  stay  and  work  for  her.  I've 
had  trouble  n^^self  in  my  time.  I 
knew,  sir,  that  when  a  person's  trouble 
is  at  its  worst,  there  is  something  com- 
ing to  help.  It  was  like  that  with 
me.  It  was  nothing  I  did — ^nothing. 
And  please,  Miss  Helen,  nev^  speak  of 
it  again— oh,  never,  never!" 

And  the  strong  woman  broke  down, 
and  we  were  fain  to  let  her  have  her 
way. 

So  she  stayed  till  she  died;  and  I 
know  that  if  Helen  had  a  devoted 
husband— and  I  hope  she  had — she  had 
an  old  servant-woman  who  loved  her 
no  less.  And  while  that  old  servant 
lived,  the  story  she  would  never  bear 
to  have  told  was  heard  by  none. 

Now  it  is  written  only  that  those 
three  children  of  her  beloved  mistress 
— she  nursed  them  all  through  child- 
hood; and  I  can  think  of  no  one  else 
to  whom  their  mother  would  have  en- 
trusted them — ^may  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

O,  H,  B, 
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It  w«s/'  said  Steele,  i^ecalling  his 
first  remembrance  of  his  long  friend- 
ship with  Addison,  and  the  warmest 
of  welcomes  accorded  to  the  poor  and 
fatherless  boy  at  Lichfield,  **it  was  an 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  visit  or  sit  at  a 
meal  with  that  family."  And  though 
during  the  last  days  of  Addison's  life 
a  SQmewhat  heated  disagreement  on 
the  contemporary  pelage  question 
ruflled  their  old  Intimacy,  the  two 
friends  never  had  any  difference  of 
opinion  **but  what  proceeded  from  their 
different  ways  of  pursuing  the  same 
thing,'*  and  when  they  met,  ''talked  as 
unreservedly  as  ever,  without  pressing 
(what  they  knew  impossible)  to  con- 
vert each  other."  The  words  come  a 
Uttle  oddly,  perhaps,  from  such  an 
ardent  partisan  as  Steele,  but  he  was 
getting  old  when  he  wrote  them,  and 
less  eager  than  wise.  Addison  was 
dead,  and  his  own  sun  in  the  west 
Friendships  as  loyal,  though  few  more 
famous  than  theirs,  have  brightened 
the  records  of  the  irritable  tribe  of  au- 
thors, but  to  none  is  the  world  under 
a  pleasanter  obligation.  It  made  their 
few  years'  collaboration  in  journalism 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  lit- 
erature. Day  after  day  the  two  men, 
at  one  in  their  main  object,  without 
sign  of  jealousy,  even  of  rivalry,  kept 
the  shuttlecock  of  the  Spectator  deftly 
bobbing  over  the  net  of  public  ap- 
proval; and  when  the  game  was  fin- 
ished it  fell  as  naturally  to  the  gener- 
ous and  impulsive  heart  of  Steele  to 
give  Addison  all  the  glory  as  it  has 
fallen  almost  with  one  accord  to  their 
countless  readers  since  to  share  it 
equally  between  them. 

Like  most  unusually  happy  achieve- 
ments, that  of  launching  and  keeping 
afloat  the  Spectator  seems  in  retrospect 
as  easy  as  it  was  inevitable.    But  a 
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slow  and  groping  process  preceded  the 
triumphant  event.  Nathaniel  Butters^ 
whom,  oddly  enough,  no  satiated  vic- 
tim of  the  Press  has  yet  connected 
with  the  mystical  number  666,  had  set 
the  ball  rolling  far  back  in  1622  with 
his  Weekly  Netos,  the  first  of  that  swarm 
of  newspapers  we  read  to-day  witl> 
greediness  but  without  respect  Hot- 
foot after  him  came  all  the  entirely 
terrestrial  Mercuries,  until  to  John  Don- 
ton  occurred  in  1690  the  happy  thoufirht 
of  a  sheet  that  should  entertain  the 
public  with  "all  the  most  nice  and  cu- 
rious questions  propounded  by  the  in- 
genious of  either  sex.'*  Questions,  that 
is,  which  will  continue  to  be  asked  and 
answered  until  the  last  trump,  or  a 
very  fat  Blue-book,  shall  resolve  ttiem 
once  and  for  all.  In  1704  Defoe's  R^ 
view  appeared,  with  Its  "Scandal  Club.** 
In  1707  Steele  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  London  Gazette,  and  given  the  man 
and  the  office,  the  precedent  and  the  op- 
portunity all  together,  the  Tatler  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

But  many  numbers  of  the  Tatler 
were  to  go  by  before  it  took  its  ripe  and 
final  shape.  Steele  gradually  dropped 
out  mere  news,  even  the  tastiest  piece 
of  which  "loseth  its  flavor  when  it  hath 
been  an  hour  in  the  air,"  and  began  to 
swell  out  his  little  essays  until  they 
took  up  whole  numbers.  Before  the 
Tatler  set  to  tattling  practically  all 
newspapers  had  been  true  to  their 
name.  They  retailed  in  all  its  natural 
nakedness  what  meagre  information 
they  could  procure,  and  left  reflection* 
criticism,  and  commentary  to  their 
readers.  '*Isaac  Bickerstaff"  began 
deliberately  peering  into  matters  of 
public  taste— discourse,  dress,  behavior; 
he  took  upon  himself  the  censorship 
of  Great  Britain,  and  set  out  frankly  to 
instruct  men  what  to  think,  only  a  U 
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traUty/aAd  Wtt^^*y^'teMrverae^ 
the    rthe<ii^  '  of  *  8fi ;'  Hiisb^  a 

Father'*— Mr/    Spectator'  himself,    in 
fact,  mad^'hi^  bbiS^  to  the  w6rld  f^biri 

Lltti*  Bktri&r'ffmi'^hfe  gAost;  catfoti- 

Iz^  and  beloved,. ^as  nfever  slli^i  left 

the  stage."   ;._.,,  ,,.:.:^ 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  old  SpeaiuUyi^'to  BL  itead^t  of 'the 
present  6ky  Is  lis  kdn^ii'abie'coiitihTiitj^. 
Number  aftei*  niiniber  m4y  be'read  at 
a  sitting/  oil  subjec^  ran^ng  ftoift 
Babylon  to  ^ohla  ^imj^s,  from  Pldtorilc 
Love  to  RopeKlancing,  from  "l^om,  the 
Tytant  at  thfe  Cyffei^  Hiouse''  to  the 
Mohotiks  in  Flej^t-^'fr^t  and  tile  tdrntk 
in  Westminster 'Abbisyi''A\i&  the^sa,infe 
rippling  phllosoi^hy  t^A'tttetti  kll  On, 
with  the  same  eti^able  ea^. ''  JShlreWi 
good-humor  U  the  keiynOt^;  ttJelr /scbr^ 
the  heart  Of  niin,  *'i^roin  the  tiepthi  of 
Stratagem  to  t^  StirifaCe  of  Xfe^ta- 
tlon."  "Is  it  not  niuch  better  to  We  l4i; 
Into  the  Knowledge  of  one*s  Seff  ^thah 
was  concerned,  he  was  In  one  thing  at    *to  hear  what  passes  in  Miifscovy^  or 


'difficult  and  dangerous  business  than 
that  of  instructing  them  how  to  think. 
3ut  though  In  his  lucubrations  he  wa^ 
a  good '  deal  more  generous  with  hl^ 
physic  than  most  editors  of  a  later  age 
have  had  the  courage  or  the  funds  to 
dare  to  be,  he  endeared  'and  won  over 
his  readers  with  a  judiciously  ^enerOus 
admixture  of  jam.  If,  then,  I>efoe 
may  be  called  the  father,  it  is  no't 
straining  a  point  to  <^all  Steefe  the  j^odv 
father,  of  English  journalism.  And 
when  With  the  eightieth  tiumber  oif 
the  Tatler  Addison  Joined  liis  Olh 
schoolfellow,  whose  hdnd  he  hdd  al- 
ready detected  in  what  had  gone  be- 
fore, the  infant  was  short-coatea  and 
well  on  its  way  to  fending  for  itself; 
well  on  its  way,  indeed,  to  the  usuri>a- 
tion  of  that  editorial  "W6"  that  was 
to  prove,  as  time  went  by,  more  pow- 
erful than  Henry  VIII.,  more  capri- 
cious than  Elizabeth. 

So  far  as  Steele*s  immediate  purpose 


a  real  but  easily  avoidable  disadvan- 
tage. All  his  life  he  was  a  strong  and 
fearless,  occasionally  an  extreme,  party 
man.  He  could  not,  In  his  own 
strength,  succeed  in  keeping  politics 
out  of  his  paper.  And  so  in  part, 
perhaps,  for  personal  reasons  connected 
with  Harley,  and  in  part  because  Ad- 
dison clearly  perceived  that  a  dispenser 
and  critic  of  what  Is  common  to  all 
sociable  humanity  and  nourishing  to 
l>oth  sexes  is  apt  to  lose  in  persuasive- 
ness and  acceptability  by  any  obvious 
bias  to  a  particular  party,  on  January 
2,  with  its  274th  number,  the  Tatler 
came  to  a  calm  but  glorious  end.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards,  on  March  1, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  introduced  by 
Addison,  now  at  leisure  after  the  fall 
of  the  Whigs,  the  Silent  Man,  the 
Looker-on.  the  quiet,  attentive  fre- 
quenter of  all  the  humming  Coffee- 
houses, the  Standeivby  who  had  never 
espoused  any  party  with  violence,  who 
was  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neu- 


Poland?**  This,  the  leadt'  wearying 
branch  of  all  human  knowledge,  they 
treat  of  without  pomposity  or  flfppancy, 
and,  above  all,  without  **the  least  im- 
propriety   of    language."      They    are 

rarely  hurried  or  professional.    They 

1 

Scold  without  neat,  preach  without 
anathematizing,  satirize  Without  bitter- 
ness; and  so  mu6h  of  a  length  they  are, 
so  dexterously  they  oscillate  bettween 
gravb  and'  gay,  that  one  might  almost 
talk  of  a  Spectatorial  metre.  Brilliance 
is  constitutionally  intermittent,  and 
many  a  newspaper  has  flared  Its  unre- 
turning  way  into  extinction.  Butj  both 
Addison  and  Steele  had  talent  in  abupd- 
ance  to  ballast  their  genius.  So  sure 
and  deft  Was  their  guiding  hand  that 
the  Speetaton'  cotild  without  dahger  af- 
ford to  be  rather  ponde^ns  .how  and 
agaiu  with  poor  Budgell,  could  'tnirst 
Into  a  transitory  limelight  with'  poems 
by  '*'a  great  genius  not  ashamed  to 
employ  his  wit  in  the  praise  of  his 
Maker,"  and  could  thin  itself  out  oc- 
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casionally  with  the  namby-pambyisms 
of  that  minor  poet,  loyally  befriended 
by  Addison,  of  whom  the  same  "great 
seiiios'*  was  afterwards  to  remark: — 

^was  all  the  ambitloii  his  high  soul 

coaldfeel. 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine 

wlthBteele. 

Kven  Steele  hims^f  could  at  times  ven- 
ture to  thump  the  cushion  a  little  more 
lustily  than  usual,  and  Addison  enjoy 
a  few  halc^ron  hours  of  lofty  criti- 
cism. In  the  long  run  all  was  in 
keeping. 

It  is  a  curiously  blended  personality 
tliat  is  the  secret  of  it  alL  And  first 
and  last,  what  hrtd  the  Spectator  to- 
ge^er  and  kept  it  going  was  the  im- 
pulse and  energy,  the  simple,  frank, 
and  understandable  humanity  of  Rich- 
ard Steele.  He  was  now  on  the  bor- 
ders of  forty,  had  seen  and  been  seen 
by  the  world.  Always  an  Irishman, 
he  had  been  a  Quardsman,  had  fought 
a  duel,  written  perhaps  the  only  play 
that  has  ever  been  **damned  for  its 
piety,"  had  sought  the  philosopher's 
stone  (afterwaids  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  Addison),  and  at  one 
crisis  risked  his  capital  in  an  ingenious 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  cheapen  Lon- 
don salmon  from  an  extortionate  5s.  a 
pound.  His  was  an  earthly  story, 
but  it  had  a  very  real  claim  to  a 
lieavenly  meaning.  There  is  always 
In  the  world  a  numerous  audience  eager 
for  such  a  story,  and  a  select  few  not 
Jess  eagw  to  approve  its  sad  lessons. 
And  it  ia  because  in  every  sermon  that 
^Steele  preached— often  in  haste,  at 
length,  and  meanderingly — his  absolute 
sincerity  is  childlike  and  clear;  because, 
whenever  he  had  need  of  a  warning  he 
would  look  within,  was  always  self-con- 
cerned but  never  self-conscious,  that 
Ills  homilies  may  be  tedious  but  are 
never  thin  and  hypocritical,  nev^  hate- 
ful. Weaknesses  that  bring  their  pun- 
ishment on  this  side  of  the  grave  are 
harshly  Judged  only  by  the  rigid  mor- 


alist whose  rigidity  must  look  to  a 
hereafter  for  its  full  recognitioiL. 
Swift  and  Macaulay,  neither  of  them 
an  exactly  lovable  man,  had  each  hla 
own  contemptuous  fling  at  that  **rak* 
ish,  wild,  drunken  Spark,"  ''poor 
Dick,"  "the  vilest  of  mankind.**  **He 
was  only  tolerable  company  when  be 
had  a  bottle  in  his  head."  To  be  tol- 
erable in  any  circumstances  is  not 
given  to  us  alL  And  a  man  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  warmly  that  he  was 
a  friend  to  the  friendless,  a  father  of 
every  orphan,  and  the  most  agreeable, 
and  the  most  innocent  rake  that  ever 
trod  the  rounds  of  indulgence,  a  man, 
too,  for  whom  the  gallant  young  Lord 
Finch  could  fight  but  could  not  €H[>eak, 
n^ed  have  no  dread  of  the  world's 
Judgment  while  it  remains  human. 

In  Judging  Steele's  contributions  to 
the  Spectator,  the  fact  that  on  him  lay 
the  burden  of  getting  his  daily  sheet 
out  with  promptitude  and  despatch 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Each  was  a 
web  spun  from  within.  The  news  of 
the  day  lent  on^  a  twig  to  fix  it  to.  A 
few  genuine  letters  from  enthusiastic 
correspondents  might  be  knit  into  a 
number.  On  one  occasion  a  Mr.  Bair, 
a  dissenting  minister,  supplied  a  ver- 
sion of  the  "Song  of  Solomon"  in 
rhymed  couplets.  But  when  supplies 
ran  low  Steele  had  often  to  write  in 
haste,  while  Addison  could  pause  and 
ponder  and  polish  at  leisure.  If  to 
this  accident  is  due  something  of  the 
formlessness  and  desultoriness,  as  well 
as  the  spontaneity,  dash,  and  gusto,  of 
Steve's  work  It  is  also  an  additional 
testimony  to  Addison's  exquisite  lit- 
erary gift  For  though  Addison  in 
his  show-pieces  could,  and  undoubtedly 
did,  take  his  time,  we  know  from 
Ste^e  himself  that  he  could  dictate  his 
contributions  "with  as  much  ease  and 
freedom  as  anybody  could  write  them 
down."  Addison's  was  the  very  rare 
grace  of  facility  without  thinness. 
Style  is  bom,  not  made.      A  man  may 
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labor  to  clarify  and  disencumber;  he 
cannot  create  his  style.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal emanation.  And  if  Steele's  is 
the  warm  bodily  presence  in  the  £fpee- 
taicr,  the  8t>irttueae  is  Addison's.  Both 
were  indispensable.  We  may  talk  of 
the  Spectaicr  and  bless  Steele;  bat 
when  it  comes  to  reading  it,  we  read 
for  the  most  part  Addison.  Without 
him — ^its  daintiest,  its  airiest,  keenest, 
wittiest,  its  most  searching,  most 
blandly  satirical — ^its  bouquet  is  gonew 
Steele  is  companionable,  face  to  face 
with  us,  hearty  and  downright  Addi- 
son is  the  artist— subtle,  economical, 
aloof.  Steele's  easy,  inventiye  mind 
frequently  sowed  the  seed,  Addison 
brought  the  bloom  to  perfection. 

The  Jolly,  careless  "sketch  in  chalk" 
In  No.  2  of  Sir  Roger,  for  instance,  will 
not  bear  too  close  a  scrutiny.  It  is  not 
quite  of  one  piece;  Sir  Roger  is  as  yet 
only  a  stalking  horse.  Addison,  in 
No.  106,  receives  an  invitation  **to  pass 
away  a  month  with  him  in  the  coun- 
try," and  at  once  the  Squire  6t^;>s  out 
of  the  page  to  greet  us,  with  a  presence 
and  individuality  as  living  and  real 
as  any  in  English  fiction.  In  a  dozen 
lines  he  is  an  old  friend,  in  a  page  he 
is  immortal.  Not  even  Steele,  who 
had  conceived  the  Knight,  could  re- 
fuse Addison  the  privilege  of  killing 
him  off  at  last  "to  save  him  from  be- 
ing murdered."  The  wonder  Is  that 
either  could  have  tolerated  any  kind 
of  meddling  with  him.  That  limpid 
water-color.  Will  Wimble,  again,  Is 
Addison's;  his  is  the  quintessence  of 
the  old  beau,  Honeycomb.  The  rest 
of  the  Club,  Sir  Andrew  Preeport, 
Captain  Sentry,  the  Batchelour  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  are  only  phantoms  of 
the  half-created.  An  ever-surprising 
purity  of  vision,  a  keen,  whimsical  in- 
sight, and  a  nimble,  methodical  faculty 
of  observation  characterize  Addison's 
most  trifling  papers.  His  satire  is 
simply  a  deft  method  of  presenting  bis 
facts.      He  embalms  the  poor  fly  in  the 


flawless  clarity  of  his  iprose,  detesUni: 
"the  authors  who  by  obscurity  take 
pains  to  be  ridiculous."  By  some 
miracle  his  fastidiousness  and  sensi- 
tiveness never  betray  him  into  prud- 
ery. The  thinnest  ice  carries  him 
without  a  creak.  His  sharpest  cen- 
sure is  a  suave  irony  deliyered  with  a 
fastidious^  aifable  mtmatroid.  Bven  in 
his  atrocious  gallery  of  Widows  there 
is  nothing  sour»  nothing  Tlndlctive* 
Whatever  his  subject^  he  is  free  firom 
sentiment,  s^-possessed,  and  however 
much  in  earnest.  In  earnest  with  a 
finish.  Steele's  pulpiteering  might 
sometimes  convict  the  sinner;  Addi- 
son's better  served  to  reassure  and  re- 
establish the  righteous. 

"Delicacy,  virtue,  and  modesty** 
were  his  avowed  aim  in  his  writings,, 
but  it  was  not  merely  an  afterthought 
that  added  "discretion."  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  **who  was  bom  to  be  a 
Bishop,"  of  whom  it  was  said,  too,  that 
"when  be  turns  to  heaven,  a  Sabbath 
comes  over  that  man's  mind,"  often 
appears  in  full  canonicals  in  the  Speo- 
tator,  as  also  does  the  critic  who  in 
spite  of  their  "horrifying  habits"  bor- 
rowed freely  from  the  French,  and  the 
scholar  who  had  written  a  Latin  sig- 
nally belauded  by  Boileau.  To  this 
cultured  side  of  Addison  are  due  the 
rather  shallow  essays  on  that  tire- 
some old  tandem.  Imagination  and 
Fancy,  the  elaborate  appreciation  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  eloquent  but 
somewhat  dispiriting  description  of 
the  Pleasures  of  the  State  of  Bliss  we 
call  Heaven.  These,  the  dreams  and 
the  allegories,  and  the  Oriental  fan- 
tasias, "the  saturnine"  may  best  enjoy. 
"The  mercurial,"  the  other  of  the  two 
categories  into  which  Addison  divided 
his  readers,  will  prefer  the  more  ap- 
proachable Mr.  Spec,  almost  sheepishly 
shy  before  strangers,  open  and  charm- 
ing to  intimates,  and  certainly  on  pa- 
per "the  best  company  in  the  world.'* 
This  is  the  Addison  who  so  frequently 
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<Je^^<e<l.  his.  Bay  1^,1^  pictionary  "to  ga 
4b;roia^  jin  s^ch  of  &me"  who  with. 
all  his  ^exiousn^s  (U<i  not  know  TV^hat 
it  1^3  to  j^  nxelaiichol^i^T^hou^^  to  go 
qn  ftjoip  Sutton's  .to,?^;  ^ot  fiv^  hours 
^t  a  pt|rf?tch,  fii,nd,,Qi;tex^.tar  iuto  the. 
uigl^t^  ^'^pifS  Wfl  cronjj^a  at  a  tavern. 
QUj  his  ,pwn^.,CQnjfe(aslp^,  it  wa^  pdd 
on^  uncoxi^ni^on . .  CQinpi^ny ,  that  de- 
ligl^t^  A4?iWn,,  ^Ad?  forjtuijately  tpr 
post|ed,ty^  to  th-at.  serene;  philosopher  a.t 
leastj  pin^-tentbs  .  of  ihe .  wof Id  must 
haye  ^^if^ed  botlh.  Nothing  in  life, 
i^oipx  area  to  jattjx?,  .from  buckle  to 
'Wig,  that  concern^  sqcial  man  tn.the 
sociaj  I^ndoQ  of  that  most  social  age 
came  ainiss  to  him.  . 

But  far  beyond  everyt^Jiing,  else  it 
was  th^./*m9fi[t  beau^yl  Pieces  in  Hu- 
npia|).  Nature"  that  never,  never  came 
imiss.to  the  Speqtatar.  Twenty  thou- 
sand, cojples  of  it  were  sold  in  its  hey- 
<^ay  ,eyer^  morning,,  and  Addison  reck- 
0hp4  ^that.  each  of  these  beguiled  at 
^ea^t .  tw«ity  readers.  .  Of  that  two- 
fLfths  of  1^  million,  how  many,  we  won- 
deTr  wwe  of  the  fair  sex?  Without 
^ei;h,  the  Spectator  would  have  been 
Bden  without  ESve,  Punch  without 
^^idy.  .  Dulcinlara,  Hecatlssa,  Orestllla, 
and  the  rest,  fortuned  and  unfortu- 
nate, their  dress,  their  manners,  their 
mcHTf^ls^  tongues,  hair,  paint,  vapors, 
caprice,  "dangers,"  naked  shoulders, 
^4  shrunken  souls  were  one  per- 
petifal  and  Inexhaustible  Infiplradon. 
Wl^ether  tlre4  of  marriage.  Irked  with 
spin^terhpod,  pr  crossed  in  love,  they 
^e  preached  at,  flattered,  warned,  ca- 
^pled,  ma4e  fnu  of  at  least  six  days  of 
thie  week. 

This  Intensive  culture  makes  the  at- 
mosphere a  Uttle  spent  and  rarefied. 
."What  men  or  gods  are  these?  what 
maiden^  loth?"  Human  nature  be- 
comes a  little  marionettlsh.  We  step 
indoors  to  the  Spectator  into  a  long, 
Ipw,  pretty  parlor,   and  look    at    the 
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country  and  listen  to  the  great  world 
without,  frpm  behind  a  w^tido,Wf  It  Is 
getting  towards  evening;  candles  are 
gleaming;  in  these  teacup  times.  Gone 
b^ond.  recall  is  pie  glorious  morning 
of^  the  Elizabethans,  The  bullion,  of 
their  noble  prose  has  beeq,  thinned  ai^d 
twisted  into  ^n  exquisite  filigre^.  ,  The 
qpmparison  is  difl^cult  to  avoid,  thpujg^ 
not  less  ungracious  than  it  is  unir^ir^ 
Tl^e  Spectator  deliberately  set  itself 
up  to  be  the  genial  but  candid  physi- 
cian pf  a  sophisticated  age,  ajid  even 
those  who  h^d  no  need  of  its  advice 
paid  tribute  to  its  sklU,  thp  vastness 
of  its  practlcet  and  Its  immense  suc- 
cess. It  cannot'  entirely  be  acqulttedt 
of  nursing  Its  public,  of  Innocent  log^ 
rolling,  of.  occasionally  matching  its 
morals  to  its  advertisements.  But  all 
its  main  policy  was  based  upon  con- 
vlctlpn.  "Much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides,"  was  Mr.  Spectator's  famous 
verdict  on  the  sign  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  aphorism  held  good  for  him  in  all 
problems  where  "virtue"  was  not  con- 
cerned. The  Spectator  stood  soundly 
and  bravely  for  wholesomeness  and 
common  sense;  its  constant  effort  was 
to  shine  like  a  cheerful  beacon  above 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life,  to 
make  a  scarecrow  of  the  vicious. 
England,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
has  been  through  the  throes  of  tliree 
silent  revolutions — ^when  the  profes- 
sions fell  from  the  Church;  when  lit- 
erature fell  from  the  professions;  wh^i 
the  Press  fell  from  literature.  So  far 
as  literature  is  concerned,  the  Spec- 
tator, with  all  its  limitations,  marks 
high  tide.  Its  eight  volumes  can  be 
read  to-day  with  almost  as  much  fresh- 
ness and  delight  as  they  had  for  their 
readers  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other  two  centuries  ago.  How 
will  our  really  popular  contemporary 
Journalism  answer  a  like  test  two 
hundred  years  hence? 
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Mrs.  Jeremy's  face  grew  more  and 
more  startled  as  she  read  the  indict- 
ment to  herself  at  breakfast  She 
cast  a  glance  of  loathing  at  the  inno- 
cent piece  of  bread  in  front  of  her, 
shuddered  and  pushed  the  plate 
awaj. 

"Dear/'  she  said  earnestly,  looking 
1ip  from  her  paper,  **we  must  get  some 
Standard  Bread  in  at  once." 
'  **Bread,"  said  Jeremy,  looking  up 
from  his.  "Certainly,  dear."  He 
pulled  the  board  towards  iiim  and  cut 
A  large  slice.  *'*Your  bread,"  he  re- 
marked, and  held  it  out  to  her. 
'  She  looked  up  again  in  surprise  and, 
^seeing  the  bread,  shrieked. 

"I  didn't  ask  for  it,  Jeremy.  In 
fact  I  simply  daren't  touch  it  now. 
'Doesn't  It  say  anything  about  it  in 
jfOMT  paper?" 

••What's  the  matter  with  it?"  said 
Jeremy,  taking  an  immense  bite.  "If  s 
ordinary  bread." 

•*It'8  Poison." 

•Then  I  think  you  might  have  said 
iK>  before.  I've  been  eating  it  steadily 
for  half-an-hour."  He  got  up  with 
dignity  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire. 
••At  least  you  could  have  saved  me 
'that  last  bite.  Doctors  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  always  the  last  bite  which  is 
fatal.  We'd  better  have  Baby  down. 
"She  might  like  to  say  good-bye  to  me." 

••Don't  be  absurd.  It  can't  really 
1>e  as  bad  as  that  Only  haven't  you 
noticed  anything  about  the  bread?  I 
can't  l»ear  it  It  suddenly  seems  hor- 
rid to  me." 

••What  is  there  to  notice  In  bread? 
I  always  notice  If  I  haven't  got  any, 
and  sometimes  I  notice  if  you  haven't 
got  any,  but ** 

••Well,  there's  too  much  starch  in  it 
the  paper  says." 

••That  accounts  for  it,"  said  Jeremy, 
feeling   a    piece.    "I   thought   It   was 


simply  stale.  Well,  tell  theiA  iM>t  to 
put  so  much  in  next  week." 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  a  next  week. 
We*re  going  to  start  Standard  Bread 
to-day.  You're  going  out  on  your  bi- 
cycle to  buy  some.  You*ll  have  to  go 
to  Hlllborough—they'll  never  have  it 
in  the  village." 

Jeremy  prowled  round  the  room  in 
search  of  his  tobacco,  found  it,  lUled 
his  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  hearth- 
rug. 

''•What  is  Standard  Bread?"  he  asked 
between  puffs. 

**You  won't  ask  when  you've  6noe 
eaten  it  It  does  you  twice  as  much 
good  as  this  stuff.  I'm  longing  to  try 
it" 

••But  how  is  ft  diffei^nt  from  this 
stuff?" 

••It  contains,"  said  his  wlf^  who 
knew  it  by  heart  now,  "at  least  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  wheat,  including 
the  germ  and  the  semolina." 

••Including  whatf"  said  Jeremy 
sharply. 

••The  germ  and  the  semolina." 

•*0h!"  He  paused  for  a  mcmient 
••I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  Uke  germs," 
he  announced. 

••These  aren't  those  germs,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Jeremy  soothingly.  ••These 
won't  hurt  you  at  all." 

••I  don't  see  how  you  know  that 
Besides,  it's  very  easy  to  make  a  mis- 
take with  germs.  They're  tricky  lit- 
tle things,  I  can  tell  you.  The  baker 
may  think  he's  putting  in  quite  a 
harmless  one,  a  slight  cold  or  something 
of  that  sort  and  then,  just  while  he's 
turning  round  for  the  semolina,  In  hops 
a  diphtheria  germ  looking  as  innocent 
as  you  please.  And,  anyhow,  that 
reminds  me — ^I  loathe  semolina.  We've 
been  married  two  years,  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  I  always  refuse 
semolina." 
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Mrs.  Jeremy  walked  over  and  patted 
his  head  gently. 

"We'll  jBst  try  a  loaf,  and  if  yon 
don't  like  It " 

"If  I  don't  like  it  I  shall  Uve  entirely 
on  nuts.  You've  unnerved  me.  I've 
been  eating  bread — except  for  a  few 
months  at  the  start — ^for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  now  you  tell  me  suddenly 
that  it's  poison;  and  that  unless  I  in- 
clude eighty  germs  and  the  whole  of 
tile  Bemolina " 

'•There,  there,  get  on  your  bicycle 
like  a  good  boy  and  go  into  Hill- 
borough.  I  know  Oobb  won't  have  It 
here." 

Jeremy  grumbled,  jumped  on  to  his 
bicycle  and  rode  off.  Having  arrived 
at  the  baker's  he  walked  firmly  in  and 
gave  his  order. 

,    "I  want,"  he  said  "a  loaf  of  Stand- 
ard Bread." 

"Standard  bread,   Sirr' 

"Yes.  There's  a  lot  about  it  in  one 
of  the  pai)er8.  The  Standard,  I  sup- 
pose. It's  a  new  loaf  that  they've  in- 
vented." 

"We  never  see  the  papers,  'cept  a 
Sunday." 

"To-day's  Wednesday — that's  awk- 
ward. We  can't  wait.  But  after 
all,  you're  a  baker;  you  oughtn't  to 
want  to  look  up  things  about  bread  in 
papers.      It's  different  for  me." 

"What's  it  Uke?" 

"I've  never  seen  any.  As  far  as  I 
am  informed  it's  just  like  ordinary 
bread,  only  it  has  to  contain  eighty 
per  cent,  of  something  which  I  have 
just  forgotten."  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  thought  "Walt — ^wait — 
It's  coming  back.  Microbe  and  tapioca 
.  .  .  microbe  and  tapioca  .  .  . 
ml 


"Whatever- 
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"No,  it  isn't  actually  that  but  that's 
what  I  remember  it  by.  Ah,  now  I've 
got  it!"  He  cleared  his  throat  impress- 
ively. "It's  got  to  include  the  germ 
and  the  semolina.    And  the  semolina, 


mind.    Now  does  that  convey  anythlnif 
to  you?" 

The  man  scratched  his  head  thought- 
fully. 

"Maybe  I'm  wrong  about  the  paper 
that  invented  it*'  said  Jeremy.  "Now 
I  think  of  it  we  d<m't  take  in  Tka 
Standard,  My  wife  takes  in  8ome> 
body's  Home  Dressmaker,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  that  And  The  Thnes  still 
only  sells  books.  How  about  Blaeik 
and  WMte  bread?" 

The  man  scratched  his  head  again* 
pulled  down  a  dark  loaf  and  suggested 
it  hopefully. 

"Well,"  said  Jeremy,  "some  people 
might  call  it  merely  brown,  but  I  sup- 
pose ifs  near  enough.  Thank  yoo. 
I'll  take  it  with  me.  I've  got  a  bicy- 
cle outside." 

Mrs.  Jeremy  rec^ved  him  jojrfull^, 
but  her  face  fell  when  she  saw  the 
loaf. 

"Why,  that's  brotDn  bread,"  she 
cried. 

"Only  where  it  fell  off  the  bicycle,*' 
said  Jeremy. 

"And  inside  too,"  said  Mrs.  Jeremy, 
cutting  it  open.  "Ordinary  brown 
bread." 

"That's  the  germ,"  said  Jeremy. 
"They're  all  brown  this  year.  Gre- 
garious little  beggars — ^Just  like  sheep 
the  way  they  follow  each  other.  Sim- 
ply no  individuality." 

"I  wonder  if  brown  bread  is  all 
right"  She  broke  a  piece  off  and  nib- 
bled at  it  "It  is  ordinary  brown 
bread." 

"Is  that  poison  too?" 

"I— I  don't  know." 

"Then  let's  ask  cook — she  knows 
everything  .  .  .  Oh,  cook,"  Jeremy 
went  on  bravely,  "about  this  new 
bread  we're  all  talking  of  now " 

"I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  mum,'* 
said  cook,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron.  "Did  you  both  like  it?  CObb 
sent  up  a  loaf  to-day " 

"Darling,"  said  Jeremy  to  his  wife. 
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as  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist 

and  led  her  to  the  baby's  cradle,  "let 

US     all     sing  something     together. 

Father  is   not  poisoned.       He   lives. 


»> 


The  family  is  re^tmited  and  goes  on. 

'*I  knew  there  was  something  funny 
about  that  bread,"  said  Mrs.  Jeremy. 

The  baby  said  nothing— only  smiled. 


THE  ITALIAN  CELEBRATIONS. 


It    is    only   natural    that    England, 
whose  Goyemment  led  the  way  fifty 
years  ago  in  recognizing  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  should  share  with  a  special 
sympathy   the  rejoicings   of  memory 
with  which  the  creation  of  that  King- 
dom is  now  being  celebrated.    There 
is,  x>arhaps,  no  series  of  events  to  which 
Englishmen  can  look  back  with  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  history  of  Europe 
than  the  series  that  resulted  in  mak- 
ing Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy. 
Thanks   to  Russell,   Palmerston,   and 
Gladstone,  and  to  the  traditions  they 
inherited,  England,  almost  alone  among 
the  States  of  Europe,  so  acted  from 
first  to  last  amid  the  dazzling  esca- 
pades of  Garibaldi  and  the  diplomatic 
master-strokes  of  Gavour  as  to  reap 
a    harvest    of    honor    and    gratitude. 
Waterloo  is  a  magnificent  memory;  but 
if  Waterloo  marked  the  close  of  Ehig- 
land's   long  duel   with   a   giant   who 
seemed  invincible,  it  marked  also  the 
beginning,  or,  rather,  the  ratifying  of  a 
rule  infamous  for  selfishness,  corrup- 
tion, and  cruelty  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe.    Napoleon's  rule  was  hateful 
tin  his  successors  combined  to  make 
it  an  amiable  and  honorable  tradition. 
At  least,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
recollection  of  that  rule,  and  the  insti- 
tutions  it   had   founded,   the   peoples 
who  were  put  back  under  this  ancient 
servitude  might  never  have  learnt  to 
rebel.    And   if   Waterloo   ushered   In 
that  kind  of  Hgime  for  Europe,  no  na- 
tion suffered  so  cruelly  as  the  nation 
that  had  won  the  triumph.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  high-spirited  people 


reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  wretch- 
edness and  misgovemment  as  was  the 
lot  of  the  English  people  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  ninete^ith  ceai- 
tury.  Even  the  spectacle  of  Water- 
loo could  not  romanticize  their  own 
bitter  oppression. 

The  making  of  Italy  leaves  no  such 
scars,  and,  in  aiding  it,  England  never 
helped  indirectiy  the  cause  of  tyranny. 
There  have  been  few  great  evoits  that 
have  been  accomplished  with  less  blood- 
shed at  the  time,  and  there  have  been 
fewer  of  which  it  could  be  said  that 
success  brought  such  unqualified  gain 
to  the  world.  There  were  great  sacri- 
fices made,  but  they  were  not  sacri- 
fices of  the  freedom  of  other  races. 
They  were  the  sacrifices  of  Italians, 
who  not  only  gave  their  blood,  but,  a 
far  more  difficult  thing,  postponed 
their  special  ideals  and  causes  to  the 
great  aim  of  national  unity.  The 
greatest  miracle  of  all  was  the  power 
that  combined  for  one  purpose  such  di- 
verse natures,  sympathies,  and  talents 
as  those  that  are  found  in  the  four  men 
who  between  them  made  modem  Italy. 
The  results  are  seen  in  the  nature  of 
the  rejoicings  to-day.  In  no  nation  are 
the  contrasts  of  riches  and  poverty 
more  vivid;  in  no  nation  are  the  differ- 
ences of  North  and  South  sharper  or 
more  difficult  Yet  every  Italian  is 
recalling  the  same  memories  to-day  in 
the  same  spirit  of  pride  and  patriotism, 
and  the  events  of  fifty  years  ago  are  a 
more  undisputed  sign  and  symbol  of 
unity  and  concord  to  this  nation  than 
any     event     that     can     be     clothed 
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-with  living  interest  and  emotion 
in  the  history  of  any  other  people. 
No  country  can  boast  a  past  cojnpara- 
ble  with  the  past  of  Itoly:  a  fact  that 
helped  to  alienate  Rosldn  from  all  lier 
modem  life  and  int^eets. 

When  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  were 
flinging  down  the  youth  of  Rome  "be- 
fore  the  shameful  guns  of  France,  they 
felt  that,  if  ever  Italy  was  to  come  to 
life  again,  they  must  give  her  some- 
^l^ing  to  worship  in  place  of  the  superb 
n^iemories  th^t  had  made  Papal  Rome 
draw  Jialf  the  world  to  her  feet  That 
was  the  real  fruit  of  tlie  campaign  of 
1849;  .and  it  was,  in  this  sense  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  1849  was  Qeceg- 
^ry  to  1860.  Their  success  was  not 
only  an  inspiration  for  the  hour,  but 
an  inspiration  for  the  future.  Italians 
wbo  might  look  back  only  to  frescoes, 
pictures,  cathedrals,  castles,  and  tow- 
ers that  seem  to  turn  all  modem 
achievements  into  something  paltry 
and  insignificant,  have  taken  the  more 
manly  part  of  refusing  to  allow  their 
iipagination  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
most,  tremendous  past  Surrounded  by 
the  inheritance  of  that  past,  they  have 
9een  the  romantic  glories  of  their  own 
stmggle  against  Europe  for  the  right 
to  live,  and  they  are  not  so  full  of 
classical  and  medieval  poetry  as  to 
close  their  ears  to  the  epic  of  Garibaldi 
and  his  comrades.  Wliatever  we  may 
.think  of  the  huge  structure  that  is 
slowly  throwing  its  audacious  shadow 
over  all  the  ancient  treasures  of  Rome, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  cour- 
age with  which  modem  Italy  chal- 
lenges her  illustrious  history.  She  has 
all  the  confidence  and  spirit  of  the 
Popes  who  rivalled  the  Csesars,  and  we 
may  hoi>e  that,  with  Signer  Boni  at 
her  side,  she  will  treat  her  treasures 
with  a  gentler  hand. 

Every  nation  needs  these  stimulat- 
ing memories,  and  no  nation  more  than 
one  tliat  has  come  into  such  a  legacy 
US  the  lejracj'  left  by  ancient  Italy.      It 


sometimes  looks  as  if  nations  may  use 
up  in  a  few  splendid  years  the  nervous 
energy  that  is  needed  for  the  ordinary 
troubles  and  cares  of  dally  life.  This 
kind  of  phenomenon -is  observable,  for 
example,  in  the  history  of  France, 
where  a  sudden  blaze  of  vigor  and 
Imaginations  is  followed  by  long  years 
of  quiet  commonplace,  and  apparently 
effortless,  existence.  Some  would  see 
it  also  in  the  history  of  Italy,  apd  ask 
whether  thc^re  are  successors  to  Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini,  and  Oavour;  and. 
whether  Italian  public  life  can  be' 
maintained  at  the  same  high  levd 
tide  any  more  than  the  public  life  in 
the  cities  that  used  to  burn  themselves 
out  in  medieval  Italy.  But  all  these 
comparisons  are  superficial  and  mis- 
leading, for  they  ignore  the  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  national  life.  The 
problems  of  1849  and  1860  were  not  the 
problems  of  modem  Italy.  The  set 
of  circumstances  that  called  for  a 
Mazzini  and  a  Garibaldi  have  passed. 
When  the  first  glory  of  the  dawn  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  all  politics  should  seem 
impoverished,  and  that  observers, 
watching  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  quite 
different  difilculties,  should  ask  what 
is  become  of  the  race  that  produced 
heroes  and  mart;yrs  who  astonished  the 
world.  The  difference  between  mod- 
em politics  and  the  politics  of  the  past 
is  largely  a  difference  of  subject-mat- 
ter, and  the  fact  that  men  stand  out 
less  conspicuously  does  not  mean,  as 
pessimists  often  conclude,  that  we  are 
breeding  degenerate  statesmen,  but 
that  great  tracts  of  country  that  were 
formerly  neglected  are  now  being  ex- 
plored and  redeemed.  What  a  great 
field  of  human  conduct  and  misery  lies 
outside  the  world  in  which  we  watch 
such  careers  as  those  of  Pitt  or  Peel, 
or  even  Gladstone!  The  very  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done  means  that  the 
triumphs  of  the  future  will  be  less  the 
triumphs  of  individuals  and  vaore  the 
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successes  of  oojn  muni  ties.  Of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  all  attempts  to 
reconstruct  national. life,  Italy  has  had 
more  than  her  share.  Her  good  for- 
tune seemed  to  leave  her  with  the  mir- 
acles of  1860.  The  bad  old  political 
system  survived  Cavour  by  ten  years, 
and  Cavour  was  the  one  inan  of  her 
founders  who  was  still .  indispensable. 
Less  than  fifty  years .  ago  Borne  was 
not  the  centre  of  Italy,  but  the  asylum 
of.  any  ruffian  who  defied  her  flag.  *No 
nation  can  overtake  in  half  a  century 
the  results  of  centuries  of  bad.  cor- 
rnpt»  and  alien  government.  Italy  put 
herself  at  a  grievous  disadvantage  for 
that  task  when  she  caught  the  disease 
of  her  neighbors;  but  her  mpod  of  ad- 
venture was  briefer  than  it  has  been 

in  other  countries,  and  she  renounced 
the  Nation. 


it  with  a   moral  courage  that  is  not 
often   displayed.       With   the  strange, 
dramatic    spectacle   oi   the   trial   now 
proceeding    at    Viterbo,    we    are    not; 
likely  to  forget  how  far-reaching  and 
powerful  are  \he  forces  of  evil  and  dis- 
order in  a   State  which  can  still  re-^ 
member  so  -vividly   the  rule  of  Pope^ 
and  Bourbons.    But  we  remember  also' 
that  the  fact  that  this  dreaded  society 
has  been  brought  totifial  shows  Ww^ 
far  Italy  has  advanced  since  the  old* 
days;  and  the  actual  achievements  of* 
modern  Italy,  and  the  temper  in  which,' 
under  a  King  who  has  inherited  the' 
best  spirit  of  The  Risorglmeritb,  she 
recalls  the  great  events  to  which  she' 
owes  her  existence,  embblden  us  to  look 
forward  to  her  future  Ivlth  a  quiet 
hope. 
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Environment,   with   which   we   may 
Include   their    **bringing  up,"    has   so 
great   an    influence    upon    birds    that 
many  of  them  not  only  develop  pecu- 
liar  characteristics    but    retain    them 
throughout  the  lives  of  generations  un- 
til they  ultimately  become  hereditary. 
Thus   the   domestic   pigeon,    when   in 
the   country,    rarely    sets    foot    on    a 
branch,   preferring  the  securer  perch 
Afforded  by  a  familiar  roof,  yet,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  this  bird  when  liv- 
ing in  towns,  where  trees  are  few  and 
roofs  plentiful,  often  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  find  the  former  in  which  It 
may   enjoy  a   temporary   rest.       One 
might  multiply   such   peculiarities   to 
any  extent      The  byways  of  the  open 
(Jountry  afford  them  at  every  turning 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  instincts  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals, and   even  plants,   are  continu- 
i>U8ly  in  a  state  of  transition  that  na- 
ture study  is   so   fascinating.       That 


which  we  call  a  fixed  instinct  or  char- 

r 

acterlstlc  to-day  is  to-morrow  discov- 
ered to  be  plastic  and  as  sensitive  to 
outside  Influences  as  a  barometer.  It 
is  the  birds  which  share  our  habita- 
tions with  us  which  are  often,  in  this 
respect,  the  most  Interesting.  It  is 
they  which  owe  the  least  allegiance  to 
Mother  Nature's  apron  strings,  and  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  so  effectually  broken  away  from 
the  old  pri]nltive  life,  and  Joined  us  in 
what  we  presume  to  be  a  higher  and 
more  go-ahead  plane  of  evolutionary 
development,  that  we  feel  towards 
them  a  certain  sense  of  comradeship. 
Who  can  say  but  that  the  London  spar- 
row, when  horses  and  nosebags  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  will  not  acquire  a 
taste  for  petrol  and  axle  grease?  But 
that  is  by  the  way. 

Of  the  many  birds  which  have  thus 
thrown  In  their  lot  with  us,  the  star- 
ling is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting.     This  bird  has  increased  enor- 
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mously  of  recent  years.  When  some  of 
US  were  boys  the  pale-blue  eggs  were 
accotrded  an  honored  place  in  the  col- 
lection and*  speaking  from  memory,  I  do 
not  think  the  bird  is  even  mentioned  in 
that  wonderful  book  White's  Selbome, 
For  this  Increase  all  fair-minded  peo- 
ple have  cause  to  be  thankfuL  Prac- 
tical agriculturists,  who  have  the  prior 
claim  to  express  an  opinion,  are  unani- 
mous in  stating  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  more  useful  member  of  our  avi- 
fauna— ^the  plover  perhaps  excepted — 
than  the  starling.  We  who  have  no 
craps  to  protect  from  the  ravages  of 
the  leather-jacket  grub  and  the  wire- 
worm  may  also,  for  reasons  of  quite  a 
different  kind,  lejoice  that  the  starling 
is  more  numerous  than  it  was.  For 
my  part — and  speaking  for  the  nonce 
as  a  dweller  in  cities,  though  I  have 
good  reason  to  appreciate  this  bird's 
services  to  man  in  matters  agricultural 
— I  Uke  our  talkative  friend  of  the 
house-top  beet  when  he  cheers  our 
hearts  with  news  of  spring.  In  the 
increasing  sunshine  of  that  season  of 
anticipations  and  renewed  hopes,  wlien 
the  cold  grray  slates  glow  again  in  a 
shimmer  of  iridescent  reds  and  blues, 
and  drowsy  flies  are  making  silly  little 
trial  trips  of  a  yard  or  so,  as  though 
they  would  thaw  the  memories  of  win- 
ter out  of  their  awakening  lives,  the 
starling  comes  as  a  blest  messenger  of 
good  tidings.  He  is  always  there,  on 
the  chimney-pot  near  by,  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  intricate  notes  of  his 
vernal  proclamation,  which,  however, 
in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  and  with  a 
complete  indifference  for  almanacs,  he 
may  sing  all  the  year  round.  Of  course 
the  most  imaginative  ear  could  never 
consider  the  starling's  song  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  what  it  is.  In  our 
kindliest  moments  we  must  confess 
that  the  bird  is  not  a  finished  artist 
An  odd  medley  of  other  birds'  notes — 
often  the  harshest  and  most  unmusical 
rattle  of  castanets,  blended  with 


wheezy  ejaculations,  a  hurried  conglom- 
eration of  sounds  which  can  only  be 
described  as  "beaky"  and  an  occasioiial 
long  thin  whistle  in  a  sinking  mono- 
tone— all  uttered  in  the  order  giv^i  or 
in  dire  confusion— comprise  the  star- 
ling's music.  It  is  a  song  that  often  goes 
unregarded  by  the  hustling  crowd  be- 
low, a  voice  which  faUs  unheard  upon 
the  city's  din.  A  very  busy  man  once 
told  me  he  thanked  heaven  for  thatf 
But  in  a  more  sober  moment  he  readily 
confessed  to  owning  a  sneaking  sympa- 
thy with  the  Sunday  morning  listener 
who,  from  the  bed-clothes,  oould  hear 
with  delight,  in  the  dim  chimney-cor- 
ner, faint  snatches  of  that  incoherent 
babel  spealdng  to  him  of  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof.  For  although  the  starling 
may  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  'Vernal 
evangelist,"  or  anything  of  that  kind,, 
although  his  message  may  not  inspire 
a  poet's  soul  or  inflame  a  lover's  heart,, 
there  is  a  garland  of  refreshing  mem- 
ories woven  in  his  song  which,  from 
the  sooty  chimney-top,  speaks  to  the 
sympathetic  listener  below  of  the  glad- 
ness of  those  green  fields  which  lie  be- 
yond the  sombre  world  of  roofs.  Not 
the  most  charming  sesthetic  sparrow 
that  ever  whispered  in  cockney  accents 
of  life  and  love  in  a  waterspout  could 
ever  do  half  so  much  as  that 

There  is  one  very  distinctive  feature 
belonging  to  all  the  feathered  min- 
strels of  our  house-tops,  but  to  the 
starling  in  xmrticular,  which  is,  they  all 
love  the  sun.  They  worship  the  sun 
fervently,  devoutly,  and  everyone  who 
knows  what  it  Is  to  reverence  that  cre- 
ator and  sustalner  of  life — ^and  most  of 
us  do  so,  though  we  do  not  always  know 
it — as  Richard  Jeffries,  for  example, 
reverenced  it,  must  extend  a  hand  of 
sympathy  to  our  friend  on  the  chim- 
ney-pot. For  whenever  we  hear  the 
wild  revelry  of  his  pagan  music  sink 
down  through  the  roar  of  great  cities^ 
it  must  send  the  thoughts  back  in 
ima^nation  to  that  sun-bathed  atmos- 
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ph^re  of  peace  which  ever  seems  to 
sleep  In  the  lap  of  the  green  country,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  seclusion  of  those 
^ear  oldEngUsh  gardens  where  lichened 
apple  trees  lean  beneath  the  weight  of 
kindly  years,  where  there  are  borders 
-of  unt^ided  flowers,  rich  with  thetr 
-^homely  cottage  smile,"  and  sun- 
warmed  roofs  under  whose  red-green 
tiles  generations  of  little  starlings  have 
1)een  bom. 

Witty  and  garrulous,  the  light-hearted 
atariing  has  all  the  Interesting  attribu- 
tions which  belong  to  that  race  of 
ancient  and  noble  lineage  to  which  he 
l)el<mgs.  His  good  humor— «ave  when 
the  pinch  of  winter  makes  him  a  little 
peevish  with  his  neighbors — is  in  a  per- 
ennial condition  of  effervescence.  He 
is  the  Jester  among  birds.  Never  at  a 
lose  for  a  topic  with  which  to  enter- 
tain his  loquacious  nature  he  will, 
^with  evident  satisfaction,  parody  the 

TlM  OQtIoek. 


conversations  of  his  best  friends  and 
relations,  proclaim  from  the  housetops 
the  gentle  love  secrets  of  the  blackbird, 
or  mimic  amid  the  turmoil  of  Oxford 
Street  the  lonely  cry  of  some  moorland 
curlew.  That  he  possesses  a  sense  of 
humor  few  people  who  have  studied 
his  cosm<H>olitan  ways  can  doubt  and, 
like  others  of  his  tribe,  he  has  been 
known  to  forget  himself  so  far  as  to 
talk.  Few  birds  could  have  so  quickly 
adapted  themselves  to  altered  condi- 
tions of  life  as  the  town  starling  has 
done.  Resourceful  and  clever  to  an 
amaziug  degree,  he  has  climbed  the 
ladder  of  that  higher  evolution  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  it  seems  as 
though  he  would,  before  v^ry  long, 
prove  to  be  more  than  a  match  in  the 
race  for  life  for  his  compatriot  the 
ubiquitous  sparrow. 

A,  T,  JokMon. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 

Papkb  III.— On  Lewis  Cabboll*b  Wobks  * 

By  Viscount  St.  Ctbks. 


1.  Which  of  the  various  pieces  of 
good  advice  given  her  did  Alice  find 
it  hardest  to  put  into  practice? 

-2.  Whose  performance  on  what  in- 
strument reminded  whom  of  his 
l^PPy  youth? 

3.  For  how  many  haddocks'  eyes 
might  the  Aged  Man  have  bought  a 
remedy  for  one  of  his  ailments? 

4.  How  may  the  apple  inside  a  dump- 
ling be  otherwise  described? 

^.  Give  a  short  and  unlikely  query 
addressed  to  one  who  has  been  of- 
fered undesired  refreshment 

a.    Which  prominent  charact^  resem- 

•I.   ''AUoa  in  Wonderland.** 
II.    **Tliroarh  the  Lookinf?  Glass,**  and 
III.   **Bhjinet  and    Beason?**   oompiislng 

-^'Phantasmafforla**  and  "The  Hunting  of  tae 

Bnark." 

The  Oornldll  llacastne. 


bles  in  disposition  which  of  the  parts 
of  speech? 

7.  Who  moved  even  more  delicately 
than  the  White  Rabbit,  and  why? 

8.  In  what  respect  did  the  Baker  re- 
semble the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick? 

9.  Who,  by  what  transposition  of  a 
popular  maxim,  might  have  consoled 
the  cook  for  the  gardener's  mistake? 

10.  What  kind  of  an  animal  might 
Alice,  who  heard  the  Gnat  talk  long 
before  slie  set  eyes  on  it,  have  fairly 
imagined  it  to  be? 

11.  Had  the  mouse  possessed  the  tal- 
ent of  a  dramatist,  what  might  it 
have  made  of  the  Norman  Conquest? 

12.  Whose  lung  capacity  was  inferior 
to  the  Knight  Biayor's  own? 
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The  latest  addition  to  the  '^Wisdom 
of  the  £>ast"  series  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.)  is  "The  Bustan  of  Sadl"  This 
eminent  Persian  mystic  is  already  rep- 
resented in  the  series  by  his  "Rose 
^Garden'*  hut  this  second  volume  i^  wel- 
come. It  contains  many  bits  of  eth- 
ical wisdom  which  are  not  outworn, 
though  they  were  written  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Ttiis  sentiment 
Oii  the  training  of  sons,  "A  boy  who 
suffers  not' at  the  hfuids  of  his  teacher 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  Time/'  suggests 
curiously  Solomon's  more  terse  injunc- 
tion, "Spare  the  rod;  spoil  the  child." 

Dr.  William  Jewett  Tucker's  little 
volume  on  "The  Church  in  Modem  So- 
ciety" (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  Is  a  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  statement  of 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
church  to-day.  Dr.  Tucker  takes  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the 
church:  the  immediate  necessities 
which  he  urges  as  paramount  are  the 
ministry  of  spiritual  authority  and 
the  ministry  of  human  sympathy.  In- 
cidentally, Dr.  Tucker  emphasizes  both 
the  duty  which  the  churches  owe  to 
the  immigrant,  and  the  re-enforce- 
ment which  the  immigrant  may  be  to 
the  churches. 

The  recent  tragic  mining  disasters 
at  Throop,  Pennsylvania,  and  Little- 
ton, Alabama,  lend  special  timeliness 
to  Joseph  Husband's  "A  Year  in  a 
Coal-Mine."  This  is  a  record  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  a  coal  mine  in 
the  middle  West.  The  author,  within 
a  few  days  after  his  graduation  at  Har- 
vard, began  work  as  an  unskilled 
workman  in  this  mine,  and  for  a  year 
passed  through  all  the  adventures  and 
hardships  of  the  oddly-assorted  gang 
of  men  engaged  in  working  it  He 
encountered  all  the  perils  of  the  work, 


— ^fire,  explosions  and  tlie  deadly 
gases;  and  he  tells  the  story  with  sin- 
gular directness  and  simplicity,  witb 
no  attempt  at  literary  embellishment. 
It  is  a  story  of  vivid  and  compelling  in- 
terest and  every  word  bears  the  im- 
press of  truth.  The  HoughUm  Mifflin 
Oo. 
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.  Mrs.  Olive  Schreiner's  "Woman  and 
Labor"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Ck>mpany> 
Is  not  merely  a  record  but  itself  an  ex- 
pression of  the  growing  unrest  among 
wom«i.  That  Mrs.  Sohreiner  would 
be  extreme  in  her  views  upon  this  and 
allied  subjects  might  safely  have  been 
predicted.  She  is  plain-spoken  to  the 
point  of  daring;  her  style  is  passionate, 
not  to  say  pyrotechnic.  To  people  of 
calm  minds  it  may  not  seem  that  things 
are  in  quite  so  desperate  a  condition 
as  Mrs.  Schreiner  depicts  them;  nor 
that  the  average  woman  is  in  quite 
the  position  of  parasitism  which  she 
afflrms.  But  for  those  who  like  frenzy 
in  argument,  this  is  the  sort  of  book 
they  win  like;  and,  after  all  allowance 
is  made  for  exaggeration  of  statement 
and  excess  of  emotion,  there  remains  a 
residuum  of  truth  sufflcient  to  give 
pause  to  the  thoughtful. 

J.  A.  F.  Orbaan's  volume  on  "Six- 
tine  Rome,"  published  by  the  Baker 
and  Taylor  Company,  is  a  detailed  and 
diverting  study  of  the  memorials  and 
monuments  by  which  the  impress 
which  Sixtus  v.  left  upon  Rome  may 
be  traced.  It  is  written  in  a  whim- 
sically leisurely  style,  which  suggests  a 
writer  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  sub- 
ject, yet  not  too  much  so  to  be  unable 
to  hold  it  off  now  and  then  and  con- 
template it  with  an  amused  exaggera- 
tion of  its  importance.  A  large  part 
of  the  book,  naturally,  is  occupied  with 
the  two  chief  memcHlals  of  the  Sixtlne 
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era,  the  Sixtine  chax)el,  and  the  Vati- 
can library;  but  the  author  extends  his 
researches  in  various  directions,  talking 
ta  panels  and  paintings  and  streets 
aud  monuments  and  even  subjecting  to 
scsrutlny  the  Pope's  accounts.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Pope's  archi- 
tect, Domenico  Fontana,  and  his 
achievements, — in  particular,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican; 
and  another  to  the  destruction  of  Sep- 
tizonium.  Altogether  the  author  gives 
OS  a  charming  picture  of  sixteenth-cen- 
.tury  Rome  and  the  thirty  or  more  fuU- 
iwge  illustrations  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  his  descriptions. 

Biography  now-a-days,  like  most 
other  things,  is  done  in  a  hurry;  and  a 
really  leisurely  biography  has  come  to 
be  so  rare  that  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore's  "The  Life  of  OUver  Goldr 
smith,"  with  its  nearly  five  hundred  oc- 
tavo pages,  will  seem  to  many  readers 
almost  appalling.  But  whoever  wlU 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  even  curso- 
rily, will  find  it  a  discriminating  and 
sympathetic  study  of  Goldsmith's  life 
and  character  and  a  Just  appreciation 
of  his  writings.  Mr.  Moore  observes 
reflectively,  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his 
story,  that  if  one  takes  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  career  of  a  man  of  genius, 
he  sees  without  difficulty  the  numerous 
mistakes  which  he  made,  the  various 
pitfalls  into  which  he  went  headlong, 
and  the  wrong  turnings  which  he  took. 
The  course  pursued  by  a  man  of  gen- 
ius, he  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  walk 
through  the  world,  is  usually  zigzag; 
but  one  has  only  to  draw  a  pen  from 
angle  to  angle  to  straighten  it  out,  and 
viUien  one  has  done  this  one  sees  in  a 
moment  the  track  that  he  would  have 
followed  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  wis- 
dom instead  of  a  man  of  genius.  Mr. 
Moore  traces  this  track,  but  he  lovee 
the  man  who  took  the  zigag  path  too 
well  to  VTlsh  that  his  life  had  been  dif- 
feroit  lest,  haply,  ^  that  case,  the 


world  would  have  missed "  The  Trav- 
eller, The  Deserted  VlDage,  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  and  The  Vicar  ^f  Wak^ 
field.  From  his  point  of  view  the 
name  of  Goldsmith  is  "the  best  be- 
loved in  the  long  roll  of  English  liten^- 
ture,"  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  unmeas- 
ured yet  not  undiscriminating  enthusi- 
asm that  this  charming  biography  Is 
written.      B.  P.  Dtttton  &  CJo. 


i 


The  boy  whose  curiosity  is  piqued 
by  the  titie  of  George  Gary  Eggleston'ii 
latest  story  for  boys,  "What  Happened 
at  Quasi,"  will  find,  on  reading  the 
book,  that  a  good  many  thlngis  hap- 
pened there,  and  that,  although  some 
of  them  had  a  flavor  of  peril,  the  group 
of  four  school  chums  who  participated 
in  them  emerged  from  their  expe- 
riences of  camping  and  cruising  non6 
the  worse  for  their  adventures. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company^, 
who  publish  the  book,  publish  also  thiii 
spring  two  other  books  for  boys: 
"Dave  Porter  and  his  Rivals."  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  Edward  Stratemeyer's 
"Dave  Porter"  series.  In  which  is  a 
fresh  instalment  of  boarding-school 
athletics  and  other  boyish  experiences; 
and  "Camp  St.  Dunstan"  by  Warren 
L.  Eldred,  in  which  readers  who  fol- 
lowed the  spirited  and  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  "Crimson  Ramblers'"  in 
an  earlier  tale  will  find  that  group  oif 
Jovial  youths  enjoying  the  delights  of 
a  summer  camp  in  Maine.  The  book 
is  cleverly  written.  It  is  full  of  inci- 
dent and  also  full  of  fun.  For  small 
girl  readers,  the  same  publishers  send 
out  "Malsle's  Merry  Christmas"  by 
Nina  Rhoades,  containing  three  stories 
and  constituting  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  "Brick  House  Books";  and  for 
older  girls  a  new  "Pansy"  book,  "Lost 
on  the  Trail,"  a  tale  of  the  far  West, 
the  small  heroine  of  which  makes 
her  way  safely  through  many  dangers, 
physical  and  moral.  A  new  and  at- 
tractive   edition    of    Mary    Hartwell 
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Catherwood's  stoiy  of  the  middle 
West,  "Rocky  Fork,"  comes  from  the 
same  house.  The  illustratloiis  aire  bj 
Frank  T.  Merrill. 

Professor  Irving  Babbitt* s  "The  New 
Laokoon"  is  defined  in  its  snb-title  as 
*'an  essay  on  the  confusion  of  the  arts." 
It  derives  its  first  title  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  at  once  a  discussion  and  an 
extension  of  Lessing's  "Laokoon"  pub- 
lished a  century  and  a  tialf  ago.  Les- 
sing  dealt  with  the  confusion  of  the 
arts  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and 
was  thought^  to  have  dealt  a  death- 
blow to  descriptive  poetry.  But  Pro- 
fessor Babbitt  holds  that  the  effect  of 
his  book  was  much  exaggerated  and 
that  in  fact  "the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  greatest  debauch  of  de- 
scriptive writing  the  world  has  ever 
known"  and  that  it  witnessed  more- 
over a  general  confusion  of  the  arts. 
Studying  first  the  "Laokoon"  as  a  prol>- 
lem  of  comparative  literature  and  de- 
scribing the  confusion  with  which  Les- 
sing  dealt  as  a  pseudo-classical  confu- 
sion. Professor  Babbitt  proceeds  to  con- 
s\Asx  the  confusion  of  the  arts  now  pre- 
vailing, which  he  terms  a  "romantic 
confusion,"  and  undertakes  to  discover 
and  define  principles  which  may  be 
opposed  to  it.  To  this  interesting 
8tu47  he  brings  the  fruits  of  years  of 
research,  reflection  and  class-room  ex- 
perience. His  view  is  that  "a  clear- 
cut  type  of  person"  will  normally  pre- 
fer a  clear-cut  type  of  art  or  literature, 
and  will  not  care  for  theatrical  ser- 
mons, or  for  a  play  that  preaches,  or 
for  an  historical  novel  in  which  history 
is  travestied  without  any  gain  for  fic- 
tion, or  for  a  symphony  which  de- 
pends for  its  comprehension  upon  some 
picture  or  poem,  or  for  a  iminting  that 
is  a  mere  transposition  of  a  sonnet,  or 
a  sonnet  that  is  a  mere  transposition  of 
a  painting.  Professor  Babbitt  prom- 
ises a  further  expansion  of  these  views 


in  a  book  on  "Rousseau  and  Romanti- 
cism."   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Professor  Simon  N.   Patten's   "The 
Social  Basis  of  Religion"  (The  Macmil- 
lan  (Company)  challenges  attention  by 
this  conspicuously-printed  preliminary 
dictum:  "Sin  is  Misery;  Misery  Is  Pot- 
erty;  the  Antidote  of  Poverty  is  In- 
come."   This  series  of  moral  equatiocis 
will  scarcely  pass  undisputed,  for  if 
sin  equals  misery  and  misery  equals 
poverty,  does  it  npt  follow,  since  equals 
of  the  same  thing  are  equal,  that  pov- 
erty equals  sin;  and,  further,  that,  if 
income  is  the  antidote  of  poverty  it  is 
also  the  antidote  of  sin;  and,  further, 
that  the  greater  the  affluence  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  greater  his  virtue?    But 
that  is  a  conclusion  which  is  not  sus- 
tained by  observation  or  experience. 
Professor  Patten's  work,  however,  is 
not  to  bo  disposed  of  by  criticism  of 
this  somewhat  puzzling  sentence  which 
lies  upon  the  threshold.      His  book  is 
a  serious  and  closely  reasoned  state- 
ment of  the  problems  of  life  and  reli- 
gion as  related  to  social  processes  and 
development      Religion,  he  maintains, 
does  not  begin  with  a  belief  in  €rod, 
but  with  an  emotional  oiH[>ositioQ  to 
removable  evils.       Social  activity  as- 
sumes a  religious  form  when  men  rec- 
ognize that  they  sink  through  deg^i- 
eratJon  and  may  rise  again  through  re- 
generation.   "So  long  as  men  hope  to 
be  better  and  fear  to  become  worse, 
religion   cannot  die  out."       And  the 
conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  that  "A 
movement  in  thought  is  coming  that 
will  force  religion  to  discard  traditions 
and  dogmas  that  separate  it  from  other 
social    Ideals.    The    blending    of    all 
social  aspirations  is  but  a  matter  of 
time.      When    it    comes,    social    re- 
gion will  have  its  full  growth  and  be 
the  expression  of  the  forces  that  up- 
build men   and   make  social  thought 
dominant." 
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Forwai'd. — Prima   Vci  a. 


FORWARD. 

"A  thousand  creeds  and  battle-cries, 
A  thousand  warring  social-schemes, 

A  thousand  new  moralities, 
And     twenty     thousand     thousand 
dreams; 

"Each  on  Ms  own  anarchic  way 
From  the  old  order  breaking  free,— 

Our  ruined  world  desires,"  you  say, 
"License,  once  more,  not  Liberty." 

But  ah,  beneath  the  wind-whlpt  foam 
When  storm  and  cliange  are  on  the 
deep, 
How  quietly  the  tides  come  home. 
And   bow    the   depths   of   sea-shine 
sleep! 

And  we  that  march  towards  a  goal, 

Destroying,  only  to  fulfil 
The  law,  the  law  of  that  great  soul 

Which    moves    beneath   your    alien 
will, 

We  that  like  foemen  meet  the  past 
Because  we  bring  the  future,  know 

We  only  fight  to  achieve  at  last 
A  great  re-unlon  with  our  foe; 

Re-unlon  In  the  truths  that  stand 
When  all  our  wars  are  rolled  away. 

Re-union  of  the  heart  and  hand 
And  of  the  prayers  wherewith  we 
pray; 

Re-unlon  in  the  common  needs, 
The  common  strivings  of  mankind: 

Re-unlon  of  our  warring  creeds 
In  the  one  God  that  dwells  behind. 

Then — In  that  day — we  shall  not  meet 
Wrong  with  new  wrong,  but  right 
with  right: 
Our  faith  shall  make  your  faith  com- 
plete 
When  our  battalions  re-unite. 

Forward! — ^what  use  In  idle  words? — 

Forward,  O  warriors  of  the  soul! 
There  will  be  breaking  up  of  swords 
When  that  new  morning  makes  us 
whole. 

Alfred  Noj/e^. 

The  Westmlnfttor  Gazette. 


THE    LOVE    OF    GOD. 

Nothing  there  is  on  earth  we  may  not 

lose. 
Nothing  quite  firm:  we  lose  the  spring 

each  year, 
The  sun  each  day,  the  tLowers  as  they 

appear; 
But  when  that  sure,  sad  voice  Its  plaint 

renews, 
"Yea,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  lose 
E5ven  our  God."    O  Infinitely  near, 
Far  Spirit,  I  am  struck  with  sudden 

fear! 
A  fading  falls  across  my  thoughts.     I 

choose 
All  to  forego,  all  to  obliterate 
Sooner  than  miss  remembered  joy  of 

Thee, 
Who  art  alone  most  worth  remember- 
ing. 
Break  every  hope,  save  of  Thyself,  in 

me, 
So  that  Thou  fall  me  not,  O  Fount,  O 

Spring 
Given  In  the  desert  to  my  bitter  state! 

Michael  Fkid. 


PRIMA  VERA. 

The  Hand  of  God  Is  on  the  harp  of 
Spring; 
How  else  were  there  such  music  in 
the  air? 
Music  that  makes  the  silent  furrows 
sing 
With  Joy,  and  wakes  the  slumbering 
seed  they  bear. 

A  golden  veil  bums  like  an  aureole  now 
About  the  world's  grim  forehead  old 
and  gray; 
The  lips  of  Spring  salute  her  brooding 
brow, 
And  April  lifts  the  banner  blue  of 
May. 

My   soul,    an   anchorite   on    Heaven's 
wall, 
Looks  from  Its  charmed  and  chosen 
solitude; 
Looking,  I  listen,  hear  the  blackbird 
call. 
And   know   that   violets   wake,   and 
God  Is  good. 

D.  M.  8. 
The  Academj. 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH? 


President  Taf t's  offers  (March,  1910)  :— 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  matters  of  national  honor  should 
iK>t  be  referred  to  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tioai  as  matters  of  private  or  national 
property  are.  I  know  that  is  going  fur- 
ther than  most  men  are  willing  to  go, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  questions  of 
bonor  should  not  be  submitted  to  tri- 
bunals composed  of  men  of  honor  who 
understand  questions  of  national  honor, 
to  abide  by  their  decisions  as  well  as 
in  other  questions  of  difference  arising 
between  nations. 

{December,  1910):-— 

If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through 
private  agreements  with  some  other 
nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of 
International  Arbitration  Courts  in 
every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
negrotiations,  no  matter  what  it  in- 
volves, whether  honor,  territory,  or 
money,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step 
forward  by  demonstrating  that  it  is 
possible  for  two  nations  at  least  to  es- 
tablish between  them  the  same  system 
which,  through  the  process  of  law,  has 
•existed  between  individuals  under 
Qovenunent 

Sir  Edward  Grey*s  reply  (March  13th, 
1911):— 

Wlien  agreement  of  that  kind,  so 
flweeping  as  it  is,  is  proj[>osed  to  us, 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  such  a 
proposal 

The  event  of  the  month  has  been, 
without  doubt.  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
^rreat  reply  to  Mr.  Taft's  great  over- 
ture. This  is  one  of  those  strokes 
which,  if  tliey  succeed,  make  a  new 
world.  Like  all  great  strokes,  it 
seems  very  simple  when  once  struck. 
Only  those  who  know  the  doubts  and 
hesitaticms  of  Foreign  Offices  can  real- 
ice  how  big  this  policy  is.  Only 
those  who  know  that  atmosphere  can 
realize  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  carry 
it  througlL 


For  the  moment  the  world  is  lost  in 
an  admiration  whiclj[,is  not  without  a 
touch  of  perplexity.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  not  prepared  us  for  so  great  a 
move.  He  has  been  a  good  Foreign 
Minister,  because  he  has  been  a  safe 
Foreign  Minister.  He  has  kept  the 
peace  at  a  time  when  peace  has  been 
most  important  for  the  world.  He 
can  say,  after  Napoleon  III.,  but  with 
far  more  sincerity — "the  British  Elm- 
pire  is  Peace."  For  he  has  kept  the 
British  Ekupire  free  from  that  spirit  of 
arrogance  and  aggression  which,  ten 
years  ago,  nearly  led  to  a  combination 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  against 
her.  He  has  kept  us  out  of  adven- 
tures, and  freedom  from  foreign  ad- 
ventures is  almost  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  a  vigorous  policy  of  home  re- 
form. But  if  he  has  been  sane  and 
safe,  he  has  seemed  to  many  ardent 
spirits  to  be  also  cold  and  slow.  He 
has  not  hitherto  shown  much  care  for 
those  vestal  fires  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity which,  if  they  are  to  burn  at 
all,  must  be  kept  alight  on  British 
hearths.  His  performance  at  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1907  came  peril- 
ously near  to  failure,  and  proved  a  sore 
anti-climax  to  the  very  noble  utterance 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman 
which  immediately  preceded  it  It 
is  not  clear  that  he  has  used  our  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  a  single  Inch 
at  St  Petersburg.  On  the  Congo  and 
in  Macedonia  ills  course  has  been 
straight  and  steady,  and  with  the  help 
of  events  he  has  attained  to  something 
like  success;  but  his  best  admirers 
have  missed  in  his  speeches  and  de- 
spatches the  true  Liberal  touch— that 
touch  of  passion  for  liberty  which  in- 
spired the  British  Foreign  Office  under 
Palmerstou. 

But  Palmerston  was  not  a  safe  For- 
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eign  Minister;  €iiid  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  proved  himself  in  that  respect 
more  livable  than  Palmerston.  No 
false  pride  has  prevented  him  from 
withdrawing  froAi  false  positions;  no 
restless  ambition,  either  for  himself 
or  for  his  country,  has  driven  him  to  ex- 
travagant claims  and  pretensions.  He 
has  kept  the  peace,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
in  the  proper  development  of  things 
that  he  should  become,  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Taft,  the  pioneer  of  peace  be- 
fore the  world.  The  whole  British  Pro- 
gressive Party  welcome  him  in  this 
new  r6l€  and  promise  him  their  best 
support  in  carrying  it  to  success.  For 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  made  no  ene- 
mies. The  feelings  of  the  strongest 
critics  on  his  own  side  have  never  gone 
further  thaji  the  feelings  of  friends 
w^ho  were  disapiwinted  because  his 
achievements  had  fallen  short  of  their 
hoi)es.  They  rejoice  now  to  see 
Mr.  Gladstone's  chosen  apprentice 
rising  to  the  heights  of  his  great 
master. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  has  had 
the  rare  power  of  at  once  affecting  the 
situation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Abroad  it  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world,  now  half-bewildered 
and  half-fascinated  by  its  novelty  and 
daring.  Some  nations  are  suspicious; 
others  are  jealous;  others  are  stlU 
blinking  in  the  sudden  radiance  of  a 
new  ideal.  Europe  is  too  far  broken 
to  militarism  to  believe  in  release  from 
her  servitude;  but  she  stirs  uneasily 
within  her  iron  cage.  It  is  in  the 
New  World— in  the  United  States  afid 
Canada — that  the  hope  of  support  in 
this  crusade  lies.  It  is  there  that  the 
challenge  finds  an  echo,  and  the  belief 
in  peace,  still  a  vital  power,  comes  to 
grips  with  the  invading  menace  of  the 
war-spirit. 

At  home  the  speech  came  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  ease  a  very  awkward  and 
difficult  political  situation.  Through- 
out the  months  of  February  and  early 


March  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  suffering  from  a  vague  un- 
rest. The  rumor  of  a  coming  Increase 
In  the  Estimates  had  gone  forth;  and  it 
was  received  with  a  sudden,  passion- 
ate, outbreak  of  impatience.  It  was 
not  for  tliis  that  the  Progressive  Par- 
ties had  won  a  second  laborious  vic- 
tory in  one  year.  It  was  not  for  this 
that  they  had  toiled  day  and  night  to 
carry  through  the  great  Budget  of  1909 
— not  merely  to  provide  fresh  food  for 
the  insatiable  maw  of  the  War-god. 
They  saw  ahead  of  them  an  Exchequer 
tied  to  the  War  Office  and  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  failure  of  the  social  re- 
form policy,  the  increase  of  Imperial- 
ism abroad,  the  decline  and  division  of 
the  Progressive  movement  at  home. 
The  official  apologists  threw  all  the 
blame  on  Germany,  but  those  apologies 
were  gravely  weakened  by  the  rev«4a- 
tion  that  in  1909  Germany  had  been 
right  in  her  rejected  explanations  of 
the  notorious  acceleration  of  ships,  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  wrong  In  her 
attitude  of  rejection.  For  the  mo- 
ment, at  any  rate,  Germany  seemed  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  the  Admiralty  to 
be  saddled  with  the  blame.  So  strong 
and  deep  was  this  feeling,  that  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  Government 
would  be  save^l  from  defeat  in  the  di- 
vision lobbies  only  by  Tory  support. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  opened  a  new  vision  which 
seemed  to  reduce  all  these  quarrels  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  picture.  The 
cynics  called  it  a  debating  triumph; 
but  it  is  the  special  excellence  of  Par- 
liamentary government  that  a  move 
be  at  once  a  debating  triumph  and  a 
great  International  event  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  Government  in  this  case 
represented  a  real  clash  of  great 
forces,  and  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  represented  a  victory  for  the 
forces  that  make  for  peace.  Into  the 
midst  of  a  squabble  between  those  who 
would    build   four   Dreadnoughts — the 
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Radical  policy — ^those  who  would  build 
five — ^the  (xOTemment  policy — and 
those  who  would  build  six — ^the  Tory 
policy— came  a  proposal  which  might, 
in  the  end,  reduce  Dreadnoughts  alto- 
gether to  the  vanishing  point  Mr. 
Balfour,  it  is  true,  justified  his  sup- 
port of  the  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
war  party '  by  arguing  that  an  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  with  America  would 
have  no  effect  on  armaments.  "We  do 
not  build  against  the  United  States.*' 
True,  but  Mr.  Balfour  there  missed  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  greatest  point — the 
xwwrer  of  the  example.  Public  opin- 
ion, greater .  than  Mr.  Balfour,  has 
risen  to  it  The  people  Icnow  that 
war  and  peace  cannot  live  together. 
They  realize  that  the  extension  of  the 
reign  of  peace  is,  in  the  end,  the  only 
road  to  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
They  know  that  a  beginning  must  be 
made  by  some  nation,  and  they  are 
willing  that  that  nation  should  be 
Oreat  Britain. 

At  home,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
Sir  I<;dward  Grey's  speech  was  to  save 
tJie  Government  forces  from  a  threat- 
ened cleavage  on  the  details  of  the 
Kaval  Estimates,  and  to  unite  them  on 
a  new  policy  of  peace  abroad.  For  the 
moment  the  triumph  has  been  com- 
plete. The  debates  on  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates have  sunk  into  insignificance, 
and  the  colunms  of  the  Press  are  filled 
instead  with  paeans  on  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  policy  from  Bishops  and  Minis- 
ters as  well  as  politicians.  But  the 
Government  will  be  wise  if  they  take 
warning  from  their  recent  experience. 
Great  as  is  the  relief  now,  far  greater 
will  be  the  wrath  of  the  party  if  they 
find  themselves  deceived.  Having  put 
their  hand  to  the  plough,  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  turn  back.  The  new 
policy  must  be  pursued  with  energy. 
There  must  be  none  of  that  fatal  leth- 
argy which  fell  on  the  Foreign  Office 
Immediately  that  there  came  a  ques- 
tion of  translating  Sir  Henry  Camp- 


bell-Bannerman's  pious  wishes  into 
action.  The  Progressives  in  the  coun- 
try are  not  in  a  mood  to  be  fooled 
again.  They  will  look  forward — I  hope 
and  believe  with  Justification — to  see- 
ing the  fruits  of  this  new  i>olicy  re- 
flected in  the  Estimates  of  next  year. 
But  otherwise  the  policy  is  dust  and 
ashes.  For  a  peace  i)olicy  Is  useless 
unless  we  are  to  have  a  peace  expendi- 
ture. 

It  seems  at  the  moment  as  if  this 
expectation  would  certainly  be  ful- 
filled. From  the  point  of  view  of  im- 
mediate expenditure,  the  important 
matter  is  the  effect  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speech  on  Germany.  Will  it 
be  taken  there  as  a  move  towards 
peace  or  war?  Some  observers  are  of 
opinion  that  the  German  Government 
will  see  in  the  speech  nothing  but  the 
thi-eat  of  a  new  alliance  against  her. 
*'Rus9ia  has  failed  England,"  she  will 
sny,  according  to  this  version,  "and 
France  is  obviously  a  weak  friend. 
England  is  seeking  new  alliances. 
Like  Canning,  when  he  met  the  Span- 
ish invasion  of  Portugal  by  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  the  revolted 
South  American  Spanish  colonies,  Eng- 
land is  'calling  in  the  New  World  tx) 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.' "  In 
other  words,  the  "Wilhelmstrasse" 
will  see  in  Sir  ESdward's  new  move 
nothing  but  a  reply  to  the  far-bruited 
conversations  of  Potsdam. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  a  bad  result.  If  these 
interpreters  have  really  formed  a  cor- 
rect  estimate  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ofllce,  if  they  are  right  in  their  fa- 
miliar and  frequent  conjectures  that 
Germany  keeps  no  faith,  respects  no 
virtue,  and  fears  nothing  except  force, 
then,  along  this  beaten,  worldly  track, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  done  a  wise 
thing.  It  would  l)e  waste  of  breath 
to  woo  such  a  suitor.  In  such  a  case, 
the  best  course  is  always  to  show  that 
you  have  an  alternative.      Just  as  in 
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the  eternal  play  of  the  sexes,  a  man 
will  often  become  more  eager  In  the 
quest  of  a  woman  if  he  thinks  that 
she  has  other  wooers,  so  It  is  between 
nations.  If  Germany  really  rates  us 
so  cheaply,  then  an  American  alliance, 
though  it  loses  its  great  moral  signifi- 
cance, is  still  the  height  of  worldly 
prudence  and  wisdouL 

But  there  are  those  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent view.  Their  view  is  that  Ger- 
many cannot  be  dismissed  in  a  phrase, 
that  she  is  made  up  of  warring  and 
conflicting  elements,  striving  for  mas- 
tery. According  to  that  theory, 
Germany,  like  England,  contains  a 
peace  party  as  well  as  a  war  party. 
She  has  a  party  which  is  in  favor  of 
great  armaments,  and  a  party  which 
is  agaiost  them.  She  has  a  great  body 
of  Liberal  and  Progressive  thought  and 
feeling  side  by  side  with  a  formidable 
military  class  and  a  Government  very 
largely  influenced  by  that  class.  The 
militarists  in  Germany  try  to  play  upon 
German  public  opinion  very  much  as 
the  militarists  of  England  play  on 
English  public  opinion.  Germany  has 
its  "British  Bogey"  as  much  as  Eng- 
land has  its  "German  Bogey.**  We 
are  represented  in  Germany  as  an  am- 
bitious, aggressive  country,  ruled  by 
the  passion  to  conquer  and  invade  the 
peaceful  shores  of  the  Fatherland. 
This  view  has  received  some  rude 
shocks  of  late.  It  has  had  to  sustain 
the  revelation  that  Great  Britain  has 
twice  asked  to  discuss  armaments 
with  Germany,  and  twice  been  re- 
buffed. But  it  still  feeds  on  captured 
spies,  and  it  fortifies  itself  with  the 
reflection  that  we  have  refused  to  abol- 
ish private  capture  at  sea.  It  is  now 
being  sustained  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  violent  and  unreasonable  move- 
ment in  this  country  against  the  Dec- 
laration of  London.  But  Sir  Edward 
Grey*s  speech,  instinct  with  the  high 
spirit  of  the  peace-maker,  is,  from  that 
point  of  view,  the  greatest  blow  that 


the    German    war-spirit    has    yet    i^o- 
ceived. 

The  immediate  effect  is  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  resolution  which  the  So- 
cial   Democrats   have   brought   before 
the  German   Reichstag.    That  resolu- 
tion is  a  portent  in  Germany.      It  is 
the   most   formidable  move   that    the 
l)eace-spirit  has  made  in  that  country 
since  the  Franco-German  war.      It  i» 
the   beginning   of   a   new   movement 
which  may  liave  tremendous  results. 
Germany  is  groaning  under  the  new 
taxes  imposed  upon  her  in  order  te 
pay  for  these  new  armaments.    There 
are  several  questions  ready  for  ask- 
ing.      Why  did  the  German  Govern- 
ment   refuse    to    discuss    armaments 
with  King  Edward  VII.  at  Cronberg  in 
1908?    Why  has  the  German  Govern- 
ment left  it  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  to- 
make  the  reply  to  Mr,  Taft?      Why 
should   not  Germany  now  Join  with 
England  in  that  reply?    Last,  but  not 
least,  now  that  England  has  held  oat 
the  olive-branch  to  the  nations,  is  tliere 
any  Justiflcation  for  an  addition  to  the 
present    German    naval    programme? 
We  may  be  sure  that  those  questions 
will  be  pressed  by  the  German  Social 
Democrats,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain tliat  the  German  Government,  sick 
of  expenditisre  and  full  of  tlie  fear  of 
the  coming  elections,  will  give  an  un- 
friendly reply. 

The  important  fact  to  remember  is 
that  the  British  Government  has  now 
definitely  promised  that  we  will  make 
no  further  additions  to  the  annual  av- 
erage of  our  Naval  Estimates  unless 
and  until  Germany  takes  another  step 
in  naval  construction.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
if  the  present  peace  policy  succeeds 
there  will  be  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Naval  Estimates  next  year, 
when  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  will  be  required  for  social  re- 
form and  Home  Rule.  The  realization 
of  that  prospect  entirely  depends  on 
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the  spirit  in  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment will  take  Sir  Edward  Grey*8 
move.  If  they  take  it  as  a  hostile 
demonstration,  then  we  shall  see  a 
new  Naval  Act,  and  things  will  be 
worse  than  ever.  But  there  are  many 
signs  that  the  better  spirit  is  prevail- 
ing. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  German  view 
that  now  Sir  Edward  Gre^y  is,  for  the 
first  time,  the  real  Foreign  Minister. 
No  British  writer  could  ever  persuade 
a  German  that  Sir  Eidward  Grey  was 
really  responsible  for  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  this  country  from  1906  to  1910. 
The  impression  was  all  the  stronger 
because  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whether  ac- 
cidentally or  of  set  purpose,  never  ac- 
companied the  late  King  on  his  Euro- 
pean visits.  He  did  not  go  to  Reval, 
and  he  did  not  go  to  Oronberg.  He 
had  no  need  to  go  to  Paris,  because 
the  Entente  Cordiale  was  arranged  be- 
fore that  time.  All  these  strokes  of 
policy  were  placed  in  Berlin  to  the 
credit  of  King  Edward;  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  they  were  all  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  Germany.  We  know  in  this 
country  that  the  Germans  have  been 
wrong  in  that  view.  King  Edward 
was  a  pre-eminently  constitutional 
monarch,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  The  same  advice  which 
led  to  the  understandings  with  France 
and  Russia  has  always  been  ready  to 
accept  an  understanding  with  Germany. 
But  here  the  idea  is,  and  we  must 
reckon  with  it.  The  result  of  this 
view  is  that  at  present  Germany  is 
showing  towards  Sir  Edward  Grey  a 
cordiality  which  it  never  showed  be- 
fore. Sir  Edward's  Bagdad  speech, 
which  seemed  to  many  of  us  on  this 
side  as  remarkably  stiff  in  tone,  was 
received  with  something  approaching 
to  effusion  in  the  German  official 
Press.  In  the  same  way,  the  Arbitra- 
tion speech,  which  might  at  another 
moment  have  been  taken  as  a  hostile 
move,  has  been  accepted,  almost  with 


enthusiasm,  as  an  expression  of  friend- 
ship, not  merely  towards  America,  but 
towards  the  world  at  large,  including 
Grermany. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  American 
Fleet  is  now  the  third  and  almost  the 
second  in  the  world — when  we  remem- 
ber that  a  combination  of  the  British 
and  American  Fleets  would  inevitaWy 
lock  up  the  German  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea — ^when  we  recall  the  fact  that  an 
aggressive  alliance  between  £>ngland 
and  the  United  States  would  be  the 
most  serious  conceivable  peril  to  the 
trade  of  Europe,  and  was  always  the 
one  danger  that  played  on  the  iron 
nerve  of  Napoleon — then  we  shall  real- 
ize the  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
German  attitude  towards  this  coun- 
try as  expressed  in  this  reception  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech.  Pertiaps 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  some  of 
the  more  suspicious  spirits  see  in  Eng- 
land's new  move  a  drift  away  from 
the  French  understanding — a  point  of 
view  reflected  in  the  fears  and  jeal- 
ousies of  the  French  Press.  Perhaps 
the  German  mind  feels  itself  here  in 
the  presence  of  something  it  does  not 
understand,  a  sentiment  against  which 
all  its  teaching  of  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  directed,  and  yet  a  sentiment 
uttered  by  a  man  who  has  never  been 
a  sentimentalist.  Suppose  that  the 
ideal  were  to  become  real?  Suppose 
that  the  gospel  of  the  material  proved 
untrue?  That  "Blood  and  Iron"  were 
out  of  date?  Those  are  always  the 
fears  which  haunt  even  the  most  con- 
fldent  disciples  of  materialism.  What 
if  the  enthusiasts  are  after  all  right? 

But  why  should  we  not  accept  the 
simple  explanation  which  seems  to 
emerge  from  the  speeches  of  German 
Ministers — that  Germany,  like  our- 
selves, Is  tired  of  the  wrangles  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  anxious  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  this  country? 

Putting  aside  all  glosses  on  the  text, 
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wliat  is  it  that  President  Taft  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  actually  proi)09e?  Let 
us  be  clear  on  that  point  For  there  is 
nothing  new  about  arbitration  treaties. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  a  perfect  right  to 
point  out  that  the  policy  of  arbitration 
treaties  had  been  consistently  pursued' 
by  his  Government,  not  merely  be- 
cause Lord  Salisbury  was  really  a 
lover  of  peace,  but  also  because  he 
happened  to  hold  office  during  the  ear- 
lier days  of  this  great  movement.  The 
first  great  impetus  to  arbitration  trea- 
ties was  given  by  The  Hague  CJonfer- 
ence  of  1899.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  that  Conference  to  bind  together  the 
majority  of  the  conferring  States  with 
the  tie  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
That  effort  was  not  successful.  But 
an  article  was  Inserted  in  the  conven- 
tion of  that  Conference  recommending 
the  various  States  to  contract  between 
one  another  special  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration. 

France  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
first  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
article  when  they  signed  the  Arbitra- 
tion Agreement  of  1903.  Their  exam- 
ple has  since  been  followed  by  prac- 
tically all  the  Powers,  both  great  and 
little.  Over  130  arbitration  agree- 
ments have  been  signed  between  the 
Powers  since  1899,  and  nearly  twenty 
of  them  have  been  renewed  since  they 
were  first  signed.  Sixty  of  these  treaties 
were  made  before  the  second  Hague 
Conference  in  1907,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  that  Conference  seventy 
have  been  signed  since. 

Now,  these  agreements  have  almost 
always  followed  the  same  model.  The 
governing  clauses  have  referred  to  The 
Hague  Tribunal  all  differences  '*of  a  le- 
gal nature  or  relative  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties,"  but  this  enactment 
has  always  been  followed  by  a  provi- 
sion of  great  importance,  as  follows: — 

Provided  nevertheless  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  honor  of  the  high  con- 


tracting parties,  and  do  not  concern 
the  interests  of  other  Powers. 

— ^words  which,  it  is  clear,  could  be 
made  to  cover  almost  every  case  of  in- 
ternational difference.  Out  of  all 
these  treaties  only  two  have  omitted 
these  words,  and  those  have  been  trea- 
ties between  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lauds  in  1904,  and  Denmark  and  Italy 
in  1905. 

Now  the  proposal  placed  before  the 
International  Arbitration  Leagues  by 
Mr.  Taft  last  November,  was  that  two 
of  the  great  Powers  should  follow  where 
little  Denmark  has  led — though  it  may 
be  observed  that  little  Denmark  has 
not  received  the  tribute  of  a  mention 
in  the  course  of  this  affair.  Mr.  Taf t*s 
addiress  has  since  been  published,  and 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  document 
Among  othtf  sentiments  set  forth  is 
that  the  United  States  would  refuse  to 
have  a  great  army,  even  if  such  a  re- 
fusal exposed  her  to  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion. She  would  prefer  that  risk  to 
the  certainty  of  the  evil  that  would 
come  to  tier  from  possessing  a  great 
army.  But  the  governing  sentence  in 
the  speech  is  this: — 

I  do  not  see  why  questions  of  honor 
may  not  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal 
composed  of  men  of  honor. 

Mr.  Taf  t*s  proposal  was  that  all  dif- 
ferences between  States,  whetlier  of 
honor,  territory,  or  money,  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  treaty. 
It  was  quite  clear  from  the  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  threw  out  this 
suggestion  that  he  was  inviting  a  re- 
pl3\  It  is  to  this  speech  that  Sir  ESd- 
ward  Grey  has  replied,  and  it  Is  this 
extension  of  the  arbitration  doctrine 
which  is  now  the  proposal  before  the 
world.  It  is  a  proposal  which  was 
practically  before  both  Hague  Confer- 
ences, but  relegated  to  the  future. 
But  if  Britain  and  the  United  States 
led  the  way,  then  we  might  see  the 
next  Conference  make  a  serious  move- 
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ment  towards  its  extension  to  all  the 
Powers.  That  is  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties which  make  this  event  of  such 
supreme  moment 

•  •••••• 

But  lest  we  should  be  too  sanguine, 
we  must  remember  that  the  United 
States  is,  owing  to  her  Constitution, 
not  entirely  master  of  her  own  fate  in 
the  matt^  of  foreign  treaties.  Like 
ourselves  the  United  States  has  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber,  and,  like  ourselves,  the 
United  States  has  her  troubles  with 
that  Second  Chamber.  In  this  matter 
of  foreign  treaties  she  is  almost  worse 
off  than  we  are,  for  it  was  a  quaint 
and  curious  provision  of  those  very 
cautious  men,  the  founders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  that  all  foreign 
treaties  should  have  to  pass  through 
the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  Mr.  Taffs 
difficulties  in  his  attempts  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  for  his  Reci- 
procity Agreement  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, as  every  student  of  politics  well 
knows,  is  very  difficult  to  achieve.  It 
is  a  very  strong  barrier  against  change. 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  superfluous  to 
remind  ourselves  of  this  fact  at  the 
present  moment.  For  we  have  to  re- 
member that  we  have  gone  through  all 
these  emotions  before,  only  to  meet 
with  defeat  and  rebuff  at  the  hands  of 
this  American  Senate.  In  1897  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  drew  up,  with 
the  help  of  Lord  Pauncefote,  an  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  was  prac- 
tically the  same  proposal  as  is  now  be- 
ing made  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

This  treaty  was  received  with  high 
hopes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  what  happened?  The  Senate  took 
the  treaty  in  hand,  and,  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  our  House  of  Lords,  they 
inserted  amendments  which  practically 
nullifled  all  its  governing  provisions. 
Their  principal  amendment  was  a  pro- 


vision that  each  subject  of  arbitration 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore being  sent  to  the  arbitral  tribunal, 
a  provision  which  would  have  left  the 
law  very  much  where  it  stands  now. 
Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  that 
amendment  On  May  5th,  1897,  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as 
agreed  between  the  Powers,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  it 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  this  decision 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  arrived  at  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  Irish  vote,  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  the  Senatorial  Elec- 
tions. The  Irish-Americans  took  the 
view  that  the  treaty  was  proposed  by 
a  British  Government  which  strenu- 
ously oipposed  the  grant  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland.  They  determined  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  bound  by 
such  close  bonds  to  a  country  which 
was  resolved  to  refuse  the  chief  as- 
piration of  the  Irish  race.  In  1911,  in- 
deed, we  have  a  different  situation. 
The  American  people  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  Government  which  has  staked 
its  existence  on  the  grant  of  Home 
Rule.  It  is  i>ossible  that  that  fact 
may  make  a  great  difference  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate.  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond has  urged,  with  statesmanlike 
I>erception,  that  these  two  great 
changes  may  help  one  another.  Ire^ 
land  will  be  more  friendly  to  England 
because  she  has  entered  into  closer  ties 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  win  be  more  inclined  to  enter 
into  those  ties  with  England  because 
she  is  giving  Justice  to  Ireland.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  great  and  generous 
forecast  will  be  fulfilled. 

There  are  great  elements  of  hope.  By 
a  singular  and  happy  coincidence,  the 
arbitration  idea  comes  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  help  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment It  will  remove  from  the  Cana- 
dian mind  the  one  fear  which  creates 
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any  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Agree- 
ment— the  fear  of  annexation. 

A  Government  that  could  bring  us 
even  nearer  to  such  results  would  have 
left  a  great  mark  on  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  victory  over  a  faded 
and  obstructive  aristocracy,  necessary 
and  urgent  as  that  victory  Is,  In  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion at  home,  would  fall  Into  Its  place 
as  part  of  the  larger  whole.  Such  an 
achievement  would  be  a  mighty  blow 
to  all  those  tremendous  and  growing 
forces  In  the  world  whose  six>rt  and 
whose  profit  is  war,  the  classes  who 
live  on  and  by  war  and  wish  to  keep 
the  peoples  chained  to  its  chariot 
Those  forces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  formidable.  They  threaten  the 
world  with  colossal  disasters.  It  has 
become  the  duty  of  all  who  care  for 
the  race  to  resist  them. 

For  the  Issue  is  great  Civilization 
or  barbarism— that  is  the  least  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  matter.  A 
bright  future  for  this  Western  world, 
or  a  sudden  irretrievable  downfall  in 
blood  and  Are — a  fair  field  for  our  new 
machinery  and  our  new  discoveries  in 
the  abatement  of  toll  and  suffering — 
an  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the 
fight  against  poverty  to  possible  suc- 
cess, for  perfecting  our  new  organiza- 
tion of  law  and  industry,  still  in  its 
first  infancy — shall  we  have  this,  or  a 
sudden   smash-up,    greater    and    more 
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sudden  than  that  which  befell  the  Ro- 
man Empire?  That,  and  nothing  less, 
seems  the  choice  before  us.  Surely  of 
this  we  may  say,  in  Carlyle's  favorite 
lines: — 

Choose  well,  for  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless. 

Some  will  say  that  we  are  pursuing 
a  vain  shadow.  The  ideal  is  so  far 
off.  Man  has  always  loved  war  and 
always  will.  It  Is  the  way  he  ad- 
vances— by  mutual  slaughter.  He  is  a 
fighting  animal,  the  worst  of  the  fight- 
ing animals,  for  he  is  the  only  animal 
who  wages  systematic  war  against  his 
own  fellows.  These  will  say  with  the 
old  man  in  that  poem  of  Teni^son's 
earlier  and  more  hopeful  period.  The 
Ooldeth  Year: — 

Ah,  folly!    For  it  lies  so  far  away, 
Not  in  our  time,  not  in  our  children's 

time; 
'Tis  like  the  second  world  to  us  that 

live: 
'Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on 

Heaven, 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  Golden  Year. 

To  which  we  will  make  the  speaker's 
own  reply  to  his  own  craven  fears: — 

But  well  I  know — 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he 

works, 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the 
doors. 

Harold  Spender, 


A  COUNTRY  PRACTICE. 

By  a  Dootob^s  Wifb. 


One  day  at  tea  in  a  country  house  I 
was  talking  of  some  of  the  occurrences 
of  our  dally  life,  when  my  host  said, 
"You  ought  to  make  an  article  out  of 
these  things;  It  would  Interest  people 
to  hear  something  about  the  life  of  a 
country  doctor.  And,"  he  went  on, 
"here  is  a  ready-made  title  for  you — 


*A  Country  Practice,*"  This  advice 
has  been  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  I  am  putting  it  t6  the  proof. 
I  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
a  doctor's  life  until  my  marriage,  so 
that  the  first  time  I  heard  the  ring  of 
our  night-bell  was  a  memorable  one  to 
me.      One  can  never  hear  it  with  in- 
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difference.  The  custom  tbat  stales 
most  thin^  can  never  make  tbat 
sound  anything  but  a  shock  to  mind 
and  body.  There  is  no  escape  for  the 
doctor  from  the  tyranny  of  other  peo- 
ple's illness.  Often  the  need  of  him  is 
sudden  as  well  as  impeiratlYe,  but  not 
always.  Country-people  are  very  dil- 
atory, and  this  sort  of  thing  may  hap- 
pen: Old  Mrs.  Griffin  has  been  ill  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  she  and  her  neigh- 
bors know  that  she  ought  to  see  the 
doctor,  but  they  do  nothing.  Then  one 
evening  she  feels  worse,  and  a  neigh- 
bor arranges  to  sit  up  with  her.  As 
the  night  goes  on  they  gradually  get 
more  and  more  frightened,  until  the 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Vowles,  can  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  runs  home  to  wake  her 
husband  to  "go  for  doctor."  When 
Vowles  rings  the  night-bell  at  about 
rwo  o'clocK  m  the  morning,  and  the 
doctor  says  to  him  "What  is  it?"  the 
answer  Is,  "You'm  to  come  at  once  to 
old  Mrs.  Griffin,  in  Frog  Lane,  sir." 
"When  was  she  taken  ill?"  "Oh,  she've 
been  bad  for  two,  three  days,  and  my 
missus  did  say,  as  how  you  was  to 
come  at  once,  please,  sir."  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go,  for  Mrs. 
Griffin  is  a  very  old  woman,  and  old 
I>eople  and  children  must  be  attended 
to  quickly.  When  the  doctor  has 
seen  Mrs.  Griffin,  he  probably  says  to 
Mrs.  Vowles,  "Why  on  earth  didn't 
you  send  for  me  yesterday?"  and  the 
woman  will  answer  placidly,  "Well, 
sir,  we  did  think  on  it,  and  when  we 
seed  'ee  go  by  in  the  motor,  I  said 
'twould  be  so  well  to  stop  *ee  as  'ee 
did  go  back,  but  there,  us  didn't  trouble, 
as  we  thought  the  ould  lady  'ud  be  bet- 
ter like,  but  I  was  put  to  it  when  I 
seed  her  so  bad,  and  in  the  night,  too, 
so  I  said  .  .  ."  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely, till  the  tired  doctor  gets  into  his 
car  and  goes  home. 

But  this  is  easy  work  compared  to 
a  whole  night  spent  in  a  cottage. 
Many  poor  people  (and  richer  ones,  too) 


have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  time, 
and  a  man  will  come  in  a  great  hurry 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  saying  "Please, 
sir,  you'm  wanted  at  once  for  my 
wife,"  and  when  the  cottage  is  reached 
there  are  still  many  hours  of  waiting 
for  all  concerned,  and  to  the  doctor's 
question,  "Why  did  you  send  for  me 
so  soon?"  the  woman's  reply  will  very 
likely  be,  "Well,  to  be  sure,  sir,  Ben 
were  going  for  the  nurse,  and  I  told 
him  to  ca'  in  to  say  as  there  wom't  no 
great  hurry,  but  seems  like  he  forgot" 
If  the  cottage  is  near  the  doctor  can  go 
home  again,  but  if  it  is  several  miles 
away  he  must  remain,  as  patiently  as 
he  can. 

I  remember  one  night  of  peculiar 
mischance.  The  doctor  had  been  twice 
in  and  out,  and  on  his  second  return 
at  five  o'clock  he  hoped  for  a  little 
sleep,  but  at  six  the  bell  clanged  again. 
He  got  up  wearily,  and  asked  the  usual 
"What  Is  it?"  to  which  the  answer 
came  in  a  man's  cheerful  voice.  "It  be 
only  I  for  Jimmy's  medicine,  sfa*;  I 
thought  I'd  have  it  on  my  way  to 
work,  and  I've  brought  the  bottle."  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  doctor's  reply 
was,  "You  can't  have  it  till  surgery 
time";  but  even  so  the  little  rest  he 
had  hoped  for  was  lost. 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
oppression  of  the  night-bell  is  that  of 
hearing  it  when  no  one  has  rung  it  The 
time  came  when  my  husband  would 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  go 
to  the  open  window  and  say  "What 
is  it?"  and  get  no  answer.  Though 
it  was  a  relief  to  think  that  he  need 
not  go  out  that  time,  a  phantom  night 
call  is  in  fact  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  a  real  one,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  warnings  of  a  more  or  lees  immir 
neut  breakdown.  But  until  the  break- 
down comes  the  doctor  must  work  on. 
Even  if  he  takes  a  holiday  the  dis- 
turbed nights  continue,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  first  week  or  two,  and  a  coun- 
try doctor's  holiday  is  seldom  longer 
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tbun  that,  so  that  he  is  rarely  com- 
pletely free  from  aiixiet;y.  We  have 
heard  passing  carts  or  footsteps  under 
our  hotel  rooms  a  thousand  miles  from 
home,  and  my  husband  has  waked  up 
with  a  start,  believing  it  to  be  a  mes- 
sage for  him. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  doctor's  life  is 
its  hardship.  He  must  be  as  alert  at 
any  summons  of  the  bell  as  if  ihe  had 
had  an  eight-hour  night's  rest  behind 
him,  instead  of  perhaps  a  long  drive 
and  hours  of  a  stuflTy  cottage  bedroom, 
of  which  the  windows  are  not  even 
made  to  open.  The  inhabitants  may 
not  much  regret  the  fact  that  the  pic- 
turesque casements  under  the  thatched 
roof  are  not  made  with  hinges,  but  the 
effect  on  the  doctor  of  the  air  he  is 
compelled  to  breathe  is,  of  course,  very 
bad.  I  say  nothing  of  the  harm  it  does 
the  patient,  because  that  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous, at  the  time,  at  any  rate.  No 
doubt  the  bodily  result  of  fresh  air 
would  be  excellent,  but  the  mental 
discomfort  endured  by  many  a  farmer 
and  cottager  at  the  mere  suspicion  of 
a  draught  is  so  great  that  a  feeble  per- 
son might  really  be  made  very  ill  by  a 
little  fresh  air.  This  also  applies  to 
washing.  A  substantial  layer  of  dirt 
is  a  warm  covering,  and  when  people's 
food  is  not  nourishing  and  heat-produc- 
ing enough,  they  instinctively  shrink 
from  water.  Also,  perhaps  for  the 
same  reason  of  economizing  their  nat- 
ural store  of  warmth,  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom for  cottagers  to  undress  as  we  do 
when  we  go  to  bed.  They  generally 
wear  more  clothes  than  we  In  the  day- 
time, and  at  night  content  themselves 
with  taking  off  the  top  layer,  some- 
times addlDg  a  nightgown  as  a  finish- 
ing touch  over  the  remainder  of  their 
garments.  It  seems  a  very  uncom- 
fortable plan,  but  it  is  no  doubt  a 
warm  one.  But  clothes  must  wear  out 
unduly  fast  if  they  are  worn  night  and 
day,  so  that  our  method  has  economy, 
as  well  as  cleanliness,  to  recommend  it. 


I  have  lately  read  a  striking  short 
story,  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
art  of  literary  realism,  in  which  he 
tells  of  a  double  murder  committed  at 
night  in  a  cottage  bedroom.  The  au- 
thor shows  us  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  with  won- 
derful skill,  but  when  he  describes  the 
uppearance  of  the  peasant-woman  his 
realism  melts  into  idealism  to  a  reader 
who  knows  something  of  the  class  to 
which  she  belongs.  One  may  live  for 
years  on  friendly  and  even  intimate 
terras  with  the  coim try-people,  and  yet 
know  but  little  of  their  real  ways.  It 
is  almost  an  intrusion  for  anyone  but 
the  doctcxr  to  ask  questions  about  the 
food  they  give  their  children,  for  in- 
stance. There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  good  tradition  among  women  as  to 
the  suitable  feeding  of  babies.  Woman 
is  the  only  creature,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  will  give  miscellaneous  food  to 
her  young  ones.  A  cat  does  not  catch 
mice  for  her  kittens  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  digest  them,  but  a  woman 
will  give  her  baby  ^een  gooseberries 
or  plum-pudding,. according  to  the  time 
of  year,  and  will  be  mildly  surprised 
and  quite  incredulous  when  the  doc- 
tor tells  her  that  a  baby  should  be 
fed  on  milk,  and  milk  only.  "The 
children  alius  has  some  of  what  we*m 
eating.  Poor  little  things,  it  'ud  seem 
hard  not  to  give  'em  a  bit,  when 
there's  summat  tasty-like."  If  the 
natural-milk  supply  is  available  the 
baby  will  no  doubt  do  well  enough, 
but  when  the  contents  of  a  dirty  bot- 
tle are  supplemented  by  cheese  and 
pickled  onions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  doctor  is  sometimes  sent 
for  in  a  hurry,  to  correct,  if  it  may  be, 
the  results  of  this  foolish  diet  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  more  sensible 
feeding,  though,  are  at  times  almost  in- 
superable. Many  people  think  that  the 
country  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk,  if 
not  with  honey;  but  this  is  far  from 
the  case,  in  a  dairy-farming  county,  at 
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any  rate.  Literally  all  the  milk  is 
made  into  cheese  and  butter,  or  sent 
away  to  the  towns,  so  there  Is  none  left 
for  the  laborers*  children.  Occasion- 
ally, and  as  a  great  favor,  a  farmer 
will  spare  a  little  for  a  sick  Iwby,  but 
not  by  any  means  always.  So  little 
are  the  country-people  accustomed  to 
milk  that  they  rather  dislike  it.  and 
they  and  their  children  rarely  drink 
It  from  choice. 

When  my  husband  came  to  this  prac- 
tice, some  years  ago,   he  used  some- 
times after  dark  to  walk  to  a  hill  vll- 
lage  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  away,  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  work  In  hand 
the  man  who  had  fetched  him  would 
say,  "I  and  my  mate  *ull  walk  back 
with  'ee,  doctor,"  and  seem  surprised 
when  he  was  thanked,  but  his  offer  de* 
clined.      For  a  while  my  husband  used 
to  wonder  why  he  was  considered  al- 
most foolishly  brave  for  walking  across 
fields  in  the  dark,  practically  in  sight 
of  a  village;  but  when  he  got  to  know 
the   West-countrymen,    he   imderstood 
that  they  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
ghostly  enemies,  and  that  a  man  would 
never  walk  by  himself  In  the  dark.  If 
he  could  possibly  help  It       They  do 
not  even  like  sleeping  In  a  dark  room, 
and  constantly  bum  a  lamp  all  night 
long.      This  gives  a  village  a  curiously 
alert  appearance  after  dark;  but  though 
nearly  every  cottage  seems  to  be  full 
of  wakeful  people,  the  light  Is  merely 
a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  and 
not   a   sign   of  sleepless   energy.       A 
small  room,  with  shut  windows  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  seems  a  terrible  place  to 
spend  a  night  in,  and  the  want  of  air 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  withered 
look  of  many  of  the  young  cottage- 
women. 

The  doctor  is  expected  to  give  advice 
on  all  sorts  of  matters  quite  uncon- 
nected with  his  profession.  He  Is 
asked  to  find  places  for  the  boys  and 
gtrls  who  are*  leaving  school,  or  to  de- 
cide on  the  desirability  of  places  they 


may  have  found  for  themselves.  Some- 
times an  anxious  mother  will  consult 
with  him  as  to  the  suitability  of  her 
daughter's  **young  man,"  and  the  girl 
will  ask  his  advice  as  to  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  suitor.       There  is  hardly 
an  asi)ect  of  village  life  on  which  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  give  a  decision  at 
some  time  or  other,  from  repairs  to  a 
mowing-machine  to  re-papering  the  best 
parlor.      I  remember  that  he  once  got 
a  note  from  a  man  who  had  lately 
come  to  live  in  a  house  near  by,  asking 
him  to  be  so  good  as  to  lend  the  writer 
his  clinical  thermometer  (for  which  the 
bearer  was  waiting)  to  take  the  tem- 
perature of  a  hot  bed!    This  was  more 
than  the  doctor  could  stand.      "He  cer- 
tainly shan't  have  my  nice  clean  ther- 
mometer," he  remarked  with  decision. 
So  we  sent  a  politely  worded  refusal. 
Some  of  the  poor  people  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  exact  color  and 
consistency  of  their  medicine,  and  even 
as  to  the  shape  of  the  bottle  it  is  dis- 
pensed in.      The  old  sexton  of  the  next 
village  has  a  bottle  of  a  peculiar  size 
and    appearance,    which    he    always 
brings  round  to  the  surgery  to  be  filled. 
One  day  my  husband  thought  it  well 
to  give  him  a  small  quantity  of  some 
special  medicine,  and  put  it  into  a  bot- ' 
tie  which  exactly  contained  the  dose. 
But  the  old  man  remonstrated  at  the 
non-appearance  of  his  old  friend,  and 
after  that  his  medicine  was  always  put 
into  the  favorite  bottle.      He  Is  getting 
what  his  friends  call  "wandersome," 
and  the  other  day  he  was  found  by 
the  woman  in  whose  house  he  lodges 
cutting  open  a  mattress  with  a  knife, 
under  the  impression   that   he   would 
find  sweets  in  the  stufling. 

I  occasionally  see  a  very  old  woman 
whose  conversation  generally  turns  on 
events  that  happened  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  She  has  described  to  me, 
with  a  vividness  that  I  cannot  hope  to 
equal,  how  my  husband's  third  prede- 
cessor in   the  practice  used   to  drive 
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about  in  a  thick  fawn-colored  great 
coat,  plentifully  supplied  with  immense 
pearl  buttons.  "There,  'a  had  such 
a  Jolly  red  face,  'a  were  most  like  a 
farmer."  She  became  his  cook,  and 
was,  according  to  her  own  account,  a 
famous  one.  The  doctor's  wife  one 
day  gave  a  flne  party,  of  which  the 
chief  dish  was  a  raised  pie,  that  still 
lives  in  the  old  woman*s  memory  as 
her  chef-4'wuvre,  and  a  thing  of  won- 
der and  beauty. 

The  old  man  with  the  jolly  red  face 
was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind.  He 
farmed  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  each 
summer,  when  his  hay  was  ripe  for 
cutting,  he  was  to  be  seen  wearing  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  had  evidently  been 
the  height  of  fashion  in  his  youth. 
The  villagers  all  knew  that  be  had 
wooed  and  won  his  wife  in  a  long  past 
June,  and  so  when  they  saw  the  old 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  gallant  of  forty 
years  before  they  would  smile  sympa- 
thetically, and  say  to  each  other:  **Oh, 
there  goes  doctor  in's  owd  clothes. 
He  be  cutting  his  hay,  surely.  He  do 
be  one  to  remember  old  times,  he  be; 
and  he's  alius  well  forrard  with  his 
bay,  too.  Be'est  ttiinking  of  cutten 
thine  yet,  Jarge?" 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  country 
doctors  to  make  a  good  many  of  the 
raw  materials  of  their  medicines,  and 
particularly  a  stuff  called  "pill  mass," 
at  home;  and  as  nasty  medicines  are 
more  appreciated  than  tasteless  ones,  I 
have  been  told  that  the  smell  that  per- 
vaded the  house  in  old  days  when  cer- 
tain drugs  were  being  prepared  was 
quite  fearful.  Luckily  that  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past 

By  means  of  some  of  the  older  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  we  occasionally 
get  into  touch  with  history.  The 
grandfather  of  some  of  the  present  in- 
habitants was  cook  on  board  Nelson's 
ship  at  Naples,  and  he  used  to  tell  one 
of  bis  granddaughters  that  he  could 
remember  Lady  Hamilton  coming  on 


board,  and  that  she  used  to  call  for  a 
cup  of  soup  "without  an  eye  of  grease 
in  it."    This  man's  son,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  also  went  to  sea — not  in  the 
Navy,  but  as  cook  on  board  a  ship  be- 
longing to  a  West-countrj'  port  which 
traded  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.      This 
man  used  to  relate  strange  experienceB 
of  landing  cargos  of  cutlasses  and  rum, 
which  formed  the  somewhat  piratical 
British  export  of  those  days  to  the  na- 
tive tribes.      There  are  dark  stories, 
too,  of  the  trade  in  "blackbirds,"  for 
which  this  West-country  port  was  used 
as  a  half-way  house  between  Africa 
and    the    West    Indies.    The    under- 
ground passages  and  vaults  in  which 
the  wretched  "blackbirds"  were  kept 
till  the  ship  was  ready  to  take  them  on 
can  be  seen  to  this  day.      And  to  the 
houses  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  old  port  clings  a  legend  which, 
though  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  chains 
— the  music  of  the  slaver — ^is  as  soul- 
shaking  as  anything  in  the  whole  lore 
of  hauntings.      The  trade  with  Africa 
still  goes  on;  but  now  we  send  out  oar 
red  earth  as  paint  for  the  young  bloods 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  older  chiefs  get 
much  pride  and  satisfaction  from  the 
cast-off  liveries  of  the  local  mayor's 
footm^i,  for  which,  I  am  told,  there  is 
a  steady  market      But  fashion  must 
be  attended  to,  even  among  savages, 
and  the  red  earth  was  once  nearly  lost 
to  our  village  when  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  mixing  the  paint,  inad- 
vertently put  too  large  a  proportion  of 
yellow  ochre  into  the  vats. 

When  we  have  a  new  xmrlormaid  the 
first  thing  I  say  to  her  is:  "If  a  mes- 
sage comes  when  the  doctor  is  out 
write  it  down  on  the  slate,  and  be  sure 
and  get  the  person's  name  and  ad- 
dress." The  last  part  of  this  direc- 
tion is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  carry 
out,  as  I  know  from  experience.  I 
have  often  interviewed  a  messeng^, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant 
conversation  the  question  "Where  do 
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you  live?"  is  met  bj  the  smiling  an- 
swer, "Oh,  doctor  do  know  I  very  well, 
and  the  miseos  too;  yon  tell  'un  to  ea' 
in  soon*8  he  can,  and  it'll  be  all  right: 
he  do  know  ns  well."  I  persevere  till 
I  get  m(M%  of  an  address  than  this,  but 
the  maidservants  do  not  always  do  so, 
and  then  the  confusion  is  great,  unless 
the  man  can  be  identified  £q  some  way. 

Telegrams  are  often  very  indefinite. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  doctor 
to  get  one  of  this  sort,  "CJome  at  once; 
Jones."  Educated  people  generally 
give  some  indication  of  why  they  want 
the  doctor,  as  they  realize  that  he  will 
be  more  useful  to  them  if  he  comes 
prepared  for  the  particular  accident,  or 
illness,  they  are  suffertng  from.  But 
poor  pec^le  aire  quite  as  likely  to  send 
a  peremptory  telegram  for  a  case  of 
chronic  rheumatism  as  for  a  broken 
bone.  An  urgent  message  must  be  at- 
tended to  first,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
day's  arrangements  are  thrown  out  of 
shape  in  consequence  of  it  It  is  then 
very  vexatious  to  find  the  sender  of  the 
telegram  sitting  comfortably  in  an 
armchair,  and  be  cheerfully  greeted  by 
**Tliere,  but  I  didn't  look  for  'ee  so 
soon,  doctor;  tidn't  very  much  the  mat- 
tw  with  I  now,  but  I  did  feel  terr'ble 
bad  yesterday,  and  as  I  hadn't  seen  'ee 
all  the  week,  I  thought  I'd  best  send." 
If  the  doctor  asks  with  some  asperity 
why  such  an  urgent  telegram  was  sent, 
the  answer  will  probably  be,  "Well,  I 
seot  little  Dicky  there  to  the  post-of- 
fice, and  of  course  he  didn't  rightly 
know  what  to  put,  look  'ee,  so  I  ex- 
pect he  asked  the  young  lady  to  help 
'un,  didn't  'ee  now,  Dicky?"  "Yes,  'a 
did,"  says  the  little  boy,  and  so  the 
doctor's  time  and  strength  are  again 
needlessly  wasted.  Telephone-calls 
are  better  than  telegrams,  as  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  get  more  details, 
but  they  have  their  own  great  draw- 
backs. 

Written  messages  are  often  very  re- 
maiiuible.      Dialect  spelt  phonetically 


is  not  easy  to  read,  and  though  the 
writing  is  generally  legible  enough,  it 
is  far  removed  from  the  artificial  cop- 
per-plate productions  of  the  village 
school.  When  one  considers  that  the 
child's  book  learning  stops  abruptly  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  man's  power  of 
expressing  himself  on  paper  is  limited. 
One  worthy  man  used  constantly  to 
send  a  little  note  asking  for  more 
"metsam,"  and  a  woman  once  wrote  to 
complain  of  some  medicine  that  she 
thought  disagreed  with  her  baby,  that 
it  "made  un  wretch  trebble." 

At  first  my  husband  found  our  West- 
country  dialect  puzzling.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  pronunciation  is  unlike 
that  of  ordinary  English,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words  and  phrases  is  quite 
unexpected.  What  can  be  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  for  a  woman  who 
says,  "I  do  feel  all  over  alike."  and 
who  either  cannot  or  wUl  not  give  any 
other  description  of  her  symptoms. 
"He  be  main  rough  this  marnen," 
means  that  the  patient's  friends  think 
that  he  is  very  ill  indeed,  and  not  that 
his  manners  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired. One  day  the  doctor  ordered 
beef-tea  for  a  boy  who  was  recovering 
from  pneumonia,  to  be  met  by  this  cu- 
rious form  of  objection,  "I  hain't  terr*- 
ble  wropped  up  in  beef-tea."  A  Wes- 
sex  peasant  will  very  seldom  give  a 
direct  negative  or  affirmative,  so  that 
if  he  says  that  lie  is  not  "wropped  up" 
in  anything  it  really  means  that  he  has 
a  great  dislike  to  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  says,  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do," 
it  means  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  do 
whatever  it  may  be  that  he  is  talking 
about,  and  not  that  he  is  IndifTerent  « 
to  it,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose. 
Another  curious  piece  of  dialect  is  the 
use  of  the  word  "frightened"  with  the 
meaning  of  "surprised."  If  a  person 
who  had  been  ill  made  a  more  rapid 
recovery  than  his  friends  expected,  the 
doctor  would  very  likely  be  told  "John 
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be  a  sight  better  to-day,  sir.  We  was 
fair  frightened  to  see  'un  looking  so 
well." 

Though  the  West-country  man  has 
not  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone  with  the 
passion  of  an  Irishman,  yet  he  seldom 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  saying  smooth 
things,  whether  the  facts  warrant  this 
indulgence  or  not,  though  perhaps 
without  much  intention  of  being  actu- 
ally deceitful.  This  desire  to  please 
makes  him  an  easy  person  to  get  on 
with,  when  you  know,  and  can  there- 
fore make  allowance  for  his  peculiar 
mental  attitude  in  regard  to  fact  and 
fiction. 

Two  important  parts  of  a  country 
practice  are  the  club  and  Poor-law  ap- 
pointments, which  are  both  underpaid. 
A  year  or  two  ago  there  were  still 
some  clubs  in  this  district  whose  mem- 
bers paid  the  doctor  3*.  a  year  for  ad- 
vice and  medicine,  but  tills  has  now 
been  raised  to  5*.  Even  5«.  does  not 
allow  any  margin  of  profit  unless  the 
club  is  large  and  the  members  are 
young  men.  A  laborer  cannot  perhaps 
afl^ord  more  than  this,  and  the  doctors 
do  not  grudge  their  charity  to  poor 
people.  But  among  the  members  of 
the  large  friendly  societies  are  to  be 
found  men  who,  though  they  might 
have  been  earning  very  little  on  joining 
the  club  as  young  men,  have  since 
reached  a  better  financial  position  than 
the  doctor  himself.  These  people  may, 
at  any  time,  reqnire  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  are  more  exacting  than 
an  ordinary  patient,  as  they  have  no 
bill  to  consider.  They  would  not  like 
to  be  told  that  they  were  receiving 
charity,  but  what  else  is  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicine  for  68.  a  year? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  cheat- 
ing about  this  sort  of  transaction,  as 
too  often  happens  when  the  doctor's 
bill  is  in  question.  Some  well-to-do 
people  will  send  for  him  constantly 
and  consume  quantities  of  medicine, 
with  no  intention  of  paying  his  fees,  or 


if  they  do  eventually  pay  it  is  very 
likely  after  several  years  have  elapsed. 
The  famous  old  Latin  epigram  is  as 
true  as  ever.  Here  is  Tlmothle  Ken- 
dall's sixteenth-century  version  of  it: 

Three  faces  the  Phisition  hath; 

First  as  an  Angell  he, 

When  he  is  sought;  next  when  he  helps, 

A  god  he  seems  to  be; 

And  last  of  all,  when  he  hath  made 

The  sicke,  diseased,  well, 

And  asks  his  guerdon,  then  be  seems 

An  oughly  Fiend  of  Hell. 

However,    there   are   a   good   many 
honest   people    who    pay   their   debts 
faithfully,  and  these  are  by  no  means 
always  the  richest.      Payment  in  kind 
is  a  fairly  common  occurrence  in  the 
country,  but  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  plan. 
The  things  that  are  sent  to  pay  a  bill 
are  not  always  as  good  as  those  which 
would  be  sent  to  market,  and  they  are 
charged  at  the  highest  possible  rate. 
But  with  all  Its  drawbacks  a  "contra"  is 
better  than  nothing.   Another  peculiar- 
ity of  money  transactions  with  country 
people  is,  that  even  when  a  **warm" 
man  comes  to  pay  a  bill,  he  will  not 
scruple   to   ask    that   a    few   shillings 
should  be  given  back  to  him,  and  will 
accept   half-a-crown   or  a   florin    with 
alacrity.      To  set  against  this,  the  doc- 
tor himself  sometimes  gets  a  present — 
a  bit  of  china,*  a   bunch  of  flowers, 
some  plants  for  his  herbaceous  border, 
or  the  loan  of  a  horse — from  a  grate- 
ful cottager  or  farmer.      These  lititle 
kindnesses   are   very   pleasant.    Often 
when    people   are   ill    they   and    their 
friends  treat  the  doctor  as  a  machine, 
that  requires  neither  food  nor  rest,  and 
that  works  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
But  a  doctor  is  really  a  very  "human 
man,"  and  occasional  kindness  and  per- 
sonal consideration  go  far  to  lighten  a 
hard  day's  work. 

Children  make  fast  friendships  with 
"Doctor."  A  little  girl  whom  he  had 
cured  used  to  ask  her  mother  to  send 
for  him  whenever  anything  in  the  cot- 
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tage  was  not  quite  to  her  liking,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  could  put  everything 
right  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  small 
boy  came  bravely  to  the  surgery  to 
have  a  tooth  pulled  out  This  was 
more  painful  than  he  had  expected, 
and  when  he  told  his  mother  all  al>out 
it,  he  added,  "But  I  know  Doctor  tried 
not  to  hurt  me.'*  One  day  a  little  girl 
who  had  just  recovered  from  a  bad 
illness,  and  who  lived  higher  up  the 
river  on  which  lies  our  village,  was 
found  throwing  flowers  Into  the 
stream,  to  float  down  to  "Doctor,"  she 
said.  He  was  ill  himself  at  the  time, 
and  she  was  very  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  and  she  was  too  young 
to  do  anything  else. 

Grown-up  people  sometimes  express 
their  admiration  for  "Doctor'*  with 
considerable  picturesqueness.  Not 
long  ago  a  woman,  who  wished  to 
show  that  she  appreciated  his  skill  and 
kindness,  assured  him  that  she  was 
sure  he  had  all  the  qualities  a  doctor 
ought  to  have,  and  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  define  as  "the  'and  of  a  lady, 
the  eye  of  an  'awk,  and  the  'eart  of  a 
lion."  Though  one  smiles  at  the 
quaintness  of  the  woman's  way  of  ex- 
pressing herself,  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  underlying  thought. 

Once  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  epidemic 
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of  influenza,  I  happened  to  say  to  an 
old  woman,  who  had  been  my  nurse, 
that  I  hoped  the  doctor  would  not  catch 
it  himself.  She  smiled  reassuringly, 
and  said  there  was  no  danger  of  that, 
as  all  doctors  had  a  certain  powder 
that  they  used  to  guard  themselves 
from  infection,  and  I  quite  failed  to 
convince  her  that  they  had  no  sucb 
thing,  and  that  if  they  liad  tliey  would 
give  it  to  their  patients. 

But,  unhappily,  the  doctor  has  no 
charmed  life.  When  he  fails  ill  the 
practice  and  the  patients  appear  in  a 
new  light  The  work  goes  on  as  usual, 
guided  by  another  hand,  and  the  club 
or  parish  patient  who  at  ordinary 
times  would  ring  the  bell  violently  and 
stump  into  the  suirgery  with  a  clatter 
of  hobnail  boots,  then  creeps  in  on 
tiptoe,  and  speaks  in  a  whii^er,  and 
those  who  are  too  ill  to  come  out  ask 
first  for  news  of  "Doctor"  before  they 
begin  to  recount  their  own  symptoms 
to  the  new  medical  man. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work  and  small  pay,  there  must  be 
something  attractive  about  the  life 
of  a  general  practitioner,  as  men 
who  are  not  forced  to  for  economic 
reasons  often  bring  up  their  sons 
to  succeed  them,  even  in  a  country 
practice. 


THE  WILD  HEAET. 

Bt  M.  E.  Fbanois  {Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Tamsine's  wedding  day  dawned  at 
last — a  golden  glorious  August  morn- 
ing, without  so  much  as  a  speck  in 
the  sky. 

Sam  had  absented  himself  from  the 
festivities,  having  refused  to  assist  at 
his  sister's  nuptials  unless  Martha 
West  were  also  invited,  a  concession 
whidi  his  father  resolutely  declined 
to  make.      The  other  boys  were  in  a 
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state  of  great  excitement.  They  had 
all  been  tubbed  overnight  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  and  EXlwin,  clad  in  a  new 
suit  of  blue  knickerbockers,  was  tied 
firmly  by  the  waist  to  a  chair  while 
bis  elders  were  inducted  into  garments 
of  corresponding  splendor. 

Tamsine  assisted  her  mother  in  per- 
forming these  complicated  toilets,  giv- 
ing a  final  polish  to  more  than  one 
chubby  countenance  and  a  final  brush 
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to  all  tbe  curly  beadn  before  donniug 
lior  own  pretty  gown.  Mrs.  Strange 
^va«  in  tbe  act  of  fastening  the  last  col- 
lar round  tbe  sturdy  neck  of  the  lad 
^I'ho  came  next  to  Sam.  when  Mrs. 
<3omIck  arrived  from  Chudbury  in 
Tranter  Haskell's  cart,  having  made 
herself  very  fine  with  a  red  flowor  in 
"her  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  white  cotton 
gloves,  short  enough  to  allow  a  strip  of 
wrist  to  appear  between  them  and  the 
sleeve  of  her  best  Sunday  gown,  which 
wrist,  partly  by  effect  of  contrast,  vied 
In  hue  with  the  flower  aforesaid. 

"'Tie  you,  Mrs.  OmickT'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Strange  \vith  a  mixture  of  agita- 
tion and  condescension.  **Time  must 
be  gettin'  on.  I*m  afeard.  I  haven't 
so  much  as  begun  to  dress  myself  yet. 
It  do  take  such  a  martal  time  to  get 
the  lads  ready." 

"Well,  it's  not  so  very  early,  mum." 
rejoined  Mrs.  Cornick.  **I  do  tliink 
your  clocks  here  do  seem  a  bit  slow, 
and  Tranter's  harse  did  seem  to  take  a 
terr'ble  time  to  get  here.  I'm  sure  I 
^ion't  wonder  you  do  find  it  hard  work 
ro  get  uU  they  gurt  bwoys  dressed. 
Rut  they  do  look  nice,  Jist  about — ^yes, 
I'll  say  that,  mum." 

Mrs.  Strange  cast  a  gratified  glance 
on  her  little  tribe;  she  desired  tliem, 
tiowever,  with  some  sharpness  to  sit 
<1own  and  not  move  a  finger  while  she 
iiud  sister  were  dressing. 

**  'Eles."  continued  Mrs.  Cornick,  as 
the  macron  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
"•'you  have  a  long  family,  mum,  to  l>e 
«ure;  but  the  Lard  fits  the  back  to  the 
T)urden,  don't  He?  I  did  never  have 
t)ut  the  two." 

"I'm  sorry  neither  of  'em  could  come 
to-day,"  returned  Mrs.  Strange,  from 
the  doorway. 

"Well,  I  could  ha'  wished  it,  too. 
But.  there,  things  haven't  fell  out  as 
I'd  a-hoped  for,  but  very  like  every- 
thing's for  the  best.  My  darter,  she 
Is  but  a  poor  nesh  creetur  at  the  best 
H)'    times.   Mis.    Strange,   an'   she's   a- 


seein'  to  things  up  to  the  farm,  so  as 
to  have  all  ready  when  they  do  get 
back.  An'  Tim— well,  there,  he  did 
say  he  wer'  busy  too,  but  I  d'  'low  the 
truth  is  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  come." 

Mrs.  Strange  had  not  waited  to  hear 
this  lengthy  explanation,  and  indeed  by 
the  time  that  Mrs.  Cornick  had  reached 
the  long-drawn  sigh  and  shake  of  the 
head  with  which  she  concluded,  was 
already  vigorously  sponging  her  fluslied 
face  in  an  upper  room. 

Tamsine's  bridesmaid,  a  rosy-cheeked, 
fair-haired  girl,  who  had  been  her  play- 
mate in  former  days,  was  assisting 
her  to  dress,  and  now  stood  in  admi- 
mtion  before  the  image  wMch  she  pre- 
sented, clad  all  in  her  rustling  silk  and 
with  the  wMte  hat  delicately  poised  on 
her  dark  tresses. 

"Well,  there,  ye  do  look  vitty,  Jist 
about!"  she  exclaimed.  "There  was 
some  thought  ye'd  l>e  wearin'  a  wreath 
an'  veil,  Tamsine;  'tis  more  fayshion- 
able,  they  d'  say,  an'  your  bavin'  such 
a  nice  place  o'  your  own,  ye'd  have  a 
right  to  wear  en.  But  I  d'  'low  the 
hat's  verj'  becomin'." 

"Yes,  I  like  the  hat  best, "  agreed  the 
bride.  "I  should  feel  funny  dressed  up 
as  mid  be  Jist  for  show  in  things  what 
I  could  never  wear  again,  but  tliis 
hat  'uli  do  me  nice  for  Sundays,  an'  I 
can  wear  the  dress  now  an'  again  of 
a  very  fine  day  or  when  we've  com- 
pany." 

"I  do  think  Mr.  Davidge  is  a  very 
handsome  man,"  said  the  ottier  girl, 
"an'  so  pleasant  too.  How  he  did 
make  us  ail  laugh  last  Sunday,  didn't 
he?  Every  one  hereabouts  do  say 
you're  in  luck." 

"An'  so  I  be,"  rejoined  Tamsine  sim- 
ply; "an'  I've  a-thanked  the  Lord  for 
it—there's  times  when  I  do  feel  a'most 
too  happy," 

"Tamsine,  love,  could  ye  Jist  fasten 
this  'ere  collar  for  me?"  cried  her 
mother,  appearing  in  the  doorway. 
**There,    thik    bodice   do   seem   a    bit 
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tight-like,  an'  I  can't  manage  this  new- 
fangled way  of  fastening  It  up  on  the 
shoulder.  Oh,  never  mind,  I  see  je've 
got  your  gloves  on.  Maybe  Rose  'ud 
do  it" 

"No,  I'll  do  it,  mother— I'd  like  to 
"help  to  dress  ye  on  my  weddin'  day. 
Why,  you've  hooked  it  wrong  to  start 
with!  There,  ye  be  a-pantin'  like  any- 
thin'.  There's  lots  o'  time— don't  ye 
go  worryin'  yourself  like  that" 

Mrs.  Strange's  honest  brow  and  eveu 
her  smooth  hair  were  indeed  damp 
with  agitation,  and  she  panted  to  such 
an  extent  that  her  daughter  could 
hardly  adjust  the  folds  of  the  new- 
fashioned,  plum-colored  bodice  across 
her  ample  bosom. 

"Sit  ye  down  an'  rest  a  minute  be- 
fore putting  on  your  bonnet,"  said  the 
bride,  kissing  the  ruddy  cheek.  "I 
don't  want  ye  to  go  upsettin'  yourself 
this  day  of  all  days." 

As  Mrs.  Strange  sank  into  a  chair 
Tom's  voice  sounded  from  the  adjacent 
room — 

"Will  anybody  come  an'  put  my  tie 
right?  The  dalled  thing  do  seem  to  set 
all  crookedy." 

"ShaU  I  go?"  inquired  Rose,  making 
a  step  forward,  but  Mrs.  Strange 
caught  her  by  the  sleeve. 

"No,  my  dear,  though  I'm  Bure  it's 
twrr'ble  kind  o'  ye;  but  Strange  mid 
very  like  have  his  coat  off,  an'  he's  a 
very  particular  man." 

Rose  drew  back,  somewhat  abashed, 
and  feeling  she  had  committed  a  sole- 
cism. She  had  frequently  seen  Mr. 
Strange  in  a  coatless  condition  with- 
out observing  that  his  delicacy  was 
shocked  thereby,  or  sustaining  any  in- 
jury to  her,  but  doubtless  on  such  oc- 
casions as  these  a  higher  rule  of  eti- 
quette obtained. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The  little 
ivy-grown  church  was  but  a  stone'8 
throw  away  from  the  door,  and  though 
Tamsine  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  have  walked  thither,  she  con- 


sented to  drive  in  accordance  with  a 
request  from  her  mother. 

"There,  my  dear,  I  do  think  as  it  'ud 
seem  more  respectable-Iike-more  par- 
ticular for  a  maid  in  your  position  wi' 
a  farm  of  her  own.  As  you  do  know 
very  well,  everybody  hereabout  do 
think  it  fitting  to  drive  to  a  weddin' 
an'  I  wouldn't  like  'em  to  think  you 
grudged  the  expense. 

A  carriage,  therfore,  with  two  gray 
horses  drew  up  beside  the  little  wicket 
gate,  and  Tamsine,  her  parents,  and 
bridesmaid  took  their  places  therein 
while  Mrs.  Comlck  marshalled  the 
younger  members  of  the  Strange  fam- 
ily and  drove  them  before  her  like  a 
flock  of  chickens,  bringing  up  the  rear 
with  little  Edwin. 

The  ensuing  ceremony  "passed  .off" 
as  the  neighbors  said— and  many  of 
them  were  present— "so  nice  as  could 
be."  Only  one  unusual  incident  oc- 
curred: when  the  clergyman  pro- 
nounced  for  the  bridegroom's  edifica- 
tion the  warOs  of  the  marriage  vow 
beginning,  "i,  John,  take  thee,  Thom- 
aslne,"  the  young  man  altered  the  form- 
ula to  "I,  Jack  Davidge,  take  thee, 
Tamsine,"  and  continued  this  method 
of  procedure  throughout. 

The  bride's  head  was  modestly 
drooped,  as  was  but  becom"lng.  and  her 
voice  was  almost  inaudible;  but  the 
bridesmaid  subsequenUy  announced 
that  she  had  followed  her  lover's  exam- 
pie.  and  instead  of  echoing  the  word« 
of  the  rector,  murmured,  "I,  Tamsine, 
take  thee.  Jack  Davldge." 

David  subsequently  congratulated 
his  new-made  wife  on  her  quickness 
in  following  his  lead. 

"You  see,  love,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't 
abear  to  think  us  midn't  be  married 
right,  and  I  didn't  know  how  'twould 
be  if  I  did  use  a  false  name;  but  Da- 
vid's is  Davldge,  ye  see.  Each  time 
I  did  say  Davldge  I  was  thinking  Da- 
vid, so  us  be  man  an'  wife  as  fast  as 
Church  an'  law  can  make  us." 
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Tamsine  had  assisted  ia  preparing 
her  own  wedding  feast,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  current  superstition, 
would  have  made  her  own  wedding- 
cake.  She  superintended  the  opera- 
tions of  her  mother,  nevertheless,  and 
that  good  woman  compounded  and 
baked  it  under  her  auspices.  It  is  the 
nature  of  wedding-cake  to  be  heavy 
and  indigestible,  and  if  the  cake  in 
question  was  extremely  black  and  lus- 
cious within,  while  the  outer  coating  of 
sugar  was  of  plasterlike  weight  and 
hardness,  the  guests  felt  that  all  was 
as  it  should  be,  and  complimented 
mother  and  daughter  alike. 

The  rest  of  the  preparations  were  on 
a  corresponding  scale.  No  less  than 
three  pairs  of  chickens  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, while  the  goose,  which  would  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  have 
graced  the  table  at  Michaelmas,  now 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  board,  resem- 
bling in  form  some  unusual  quadruped, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  Mrs.  Strange 
had  found  in  duly  arranging  the  wing- 
bones. 

Mr.  Strange  made  a  speech  which 
was  rather  long  and  rather  Involved, 
but  contained  such  touching  senti- 
ments that  not  a  few  of  his  listeners 
wept.  Even  Tamslne's  blue  eyes  were 
dim  for  the  moment;  it  was  true  she 
had  left  the  family  circle  three  years 
before,  and  would  continue  to  abide  in 
the  same  home  which  she  had  then 
made  for  herself,  nevertheless  when 
her  father  talked  so  feelingly  about  los- 
ing his  only -daughter  and  making  a 
sacrifice  for  her  greater  good,  she 
would  have  possessed  a  harder  heart 
than  was  hers  in  reality  had  she  re- 
mained unmoved. 

But  when  David  rose  in  his  turn 
and  spoke  a  few  of  his  gay.  well-chosen 
sentences,  behold  they  were  all  laugh- 
ing, and  Tamsine  wiped  her  eyes  and 
laughed  too. 

Then  came  the  cutting  of  the  cake 
which    Tamsine    achieved    with    some 


difficulty.  Everybody  had  a  piece,  the 
young  girls  retaining  a  portion  of 
theirs  "to  dream  on,"  and  little  Edwin 
laying  up  stores  of  future  anguish 
which  would  culminate  in  the  shape 
of  doses  from  the  shiny  blue  glass  bat- 
tle that  lived  on  a  comer  of  his  moth* 
er's  chhnney-piece. 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  couple  to 
depart,  their  health  having  been  drunk 
in  the  best  old  brown  sherry  and 
port  wine  supplied  by  the  Branston 
grocer. 

The  newly-married  pair  had  declined 
to  return  home  in  the  magnificent 
equipage  which  had  carried  them  to 
church,  and  Bob  and  the  gig  were  in 
waiting — ^Bob  very  smart  with  harness 
all  a  glitter  with  polishing,  and  with 
white  favors  at  his  ears,  while  the 
trap  was  newly  painted  and  re-cush- 
ioned. 

"Good  luck,  my  dear!"  cried  Mrs. 
Strange,  melting  into  tears  as  she 
folded  Tamsine  in  her  arms. 

"Take  care  of  her,  Davidge,"  sciid 
Tom,  almost  fiercely  as  he  grasped  his 
son-in-law*s  hand. 

"Where's  the  rice?"  asked  Rose,  gig- 
gling. 

The  boys,  laughing  and  shouting, 
l>elted  their  sister  as  she  climbed  into 
her  place;  handfuls  of  the  grain  rested 
on  the  brim  of  her  white  hat  and  ran 
down  David's  neck.  Edwin  running 
into  the  road  threw  an  old  shoe  after 
the  gig,  as  Bob,  startled  at  the  noise, 
threw  up  his  head  and  trotted  briskly 
oflF.  He  kept  up  this  unusual  pace  as 
long  as  they  remained  on  the  high 
road,  but  on  turning  aside  into  the  less 
frequented  tracks  soon  dropped  into  a 
walk,  and  even  paused  now  and  then 
to  nibble  a  grassy  bank;  for  indeed 
the  couple  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other  that  they  took  little  note  of  his 
proceedings. 

Though  Martha  West  had  not  been 
present  in  person  at  the  wedding, 
that  fiercely  rebellious  spirit  of   hers 
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had  throughout  the  day  hovered  round 
the  unconscious  pair. 

Each  time  the  clock  struck  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  their  doings.  **Now 
they  are  on  their  way  to  church.  .  .  . 
Now  they  are  being  married.**  When 
she  and  her  aunt  sat  down  to  their 
very  frugal  meal  she  thought  of  the 
plenty  enjoyed  by  the  wedding  guests, 
and  heard  in  fancy  their  jests  and 
laughter.  Towards  the  afternoon  she 
grew  even  more  restless,  and  at  length, 
stealing  away,  ensconced  herself  in  a 
birch  copse  skirting  the  lane,  which 
the  wedded  lovers  must  traverse  on 
their  way  from  the  high  road  to  the 
downs. 

There  she  sat,  while  the  long  glow- 
ing day  drew  to  its  close,  hugging  her 
knees    and    brooding,    her   impatience 
growing  with  every  moment  that  the 
expected  pair  tarried;  her  cheeks  burn- 
ing   feverishly,    her    parched    tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.    Be- 
coming conscious  suddenly  of  its  dry- 
ness, she  laughed  bitterly  to  herself; 
they   would    be   drinking   the   bride's 
health  down  yonder  at  Ijittle  Branston. 
At  last  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
vehicle  fell  upon   her  ears,   and   she 
crouched  low  beneath  the  hedge,  glar- 
ing   through    the    interlacing    boughs 
and  straining  her  ears.       The  linked 
thuds  of  the  horse's  feet  denoted  that 
he  was   proceeding   at   a   walk;   now 
came  an  occasional  bump  of  the  wheels 
on  the  rough  track,  the  creaking  of 
harness — ^now  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
laugh,  then  a  man's  tones,   low   and 
deep. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  clenched  her  hands  tighter;  how 
slow  they  were! 

The  hoof-beats — muffled  because  of 
the  grassy  surface  of  the  lane — drew 
nearer;  she  could  hear  the  careless 
slap  of  the  reins  on  the  horse's  back, 
meant,  as  the  animal  veiy  well  knew, 
to  punctuate  the  driver's  discourse  and 
not  to  accelerate  his  own  progress. 


Now,  as  the  horse's  head  came  round 
the  corner  she  could  see  the  white  fa- 
vors sti'eamlug  in  the  sun,  and  at 
length  the  long-exi>ected  sight  met  her 
gaze.  David  and  Tamslne  sitting  side 
by  side,  his  arm  encircling  her  waist, 
her  head  resting  upon  his  shoulder. 
Tamslne  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  as 
the  vehicle  jolted  past  the  copse,  the 
level  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  sliding  be- 
tween the  slender  birch  saplings  rested 
on  her  uncovered  hair — "the  most 
beautiful  hair  in  the  world!" 

Martha  bit  her  lip  to  prevent  her- 
self from  screaming  aloud.  The 
blood  hammered  so  violently  in  her 
brain  that  she  could  not  distingush 
what  they  were  saying  to  each  other, 
but  after  they  had  passed  her  place  of 
ambush  and  begun  the  ascent  of  the 
downs,  the  words  came  floating  back 
to  her,  spoken  by  Tamslne: — 

"  'Tis  that  what  do  make  me  feel  so 
proud  and  so  joyful — that  you  should 
never    have    loved    any    woman    but 


me. 

Again  a  cry  rose  in  Martha's  throat, 
and  in  the  effort  to  suppress  it  she  lost 
David's  reply;  but  she  could  imagine 
it  She  could  imagine  how  he  would 
smile  and  drop  his  voice  and  look  deep 
into  the  eyes  of  the  girl  whom  he  was 
deceiving.  Ah!  but  she  was  to  be  en- 
vied for  being  thus  deluded!  Another 
woman,  older  and  wiser,  would  gladly 
have  taken  her  place  and  basked  in 
those  false  smiles. 

Standing  there  amid  the  gently 
swaying,  silveiy-stemmed  birches,  the 
leaves  of  which,  already  yellowing  af- 
ter a  hot  summer,  were  fluttering  in  a 
light  breeze,  while  the  grasses  at  her 
feet  sighed  and  rustled,  she  stood  so 
motionless  that  the  innocent  denizens 
of  the  wild  disregarded  her  presence. 
Little  rabbits  frolicked  scarce  half  a 
dozen  paces  away,  a  bird  balanced  It- 
self on  a  twig  of  the  hedge  which  she 
could  have  touched  with  her  hand; 
yet  that  hand,  like  its  fellow,  was  so 
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tightly  clenched    that   the   nails   were 
embedded  in  the  palm. 

Shepherd  Comick  was  waiting  for 
the  bridal  couple  when  they  drove  into 
the  yard  of  Strange's,  and  came  sl- 
lenly  forward  to  take  the  horse. 

"I  give  *ee  joy,  Mrs.  Davidge/*  he 
said,  huskily,  after  the  girl  had 
alighted. 

"Thank  you,  Tim,*'  said  she,  holding 
out  b^  hand. 

Comick  shook  it,  making  odd  contor- 
tions of  the  face  the  while  in  order  to 
conceal  his  emotion;  and  then  turned 
to  David. 

"An*  I  give  ye  Joy,  too,*'  he  said 
gruffly. 

"I'm  obliged  to  ye,  mate,"  said  Da- 
vid, grasping  liis  hand  warmly. 

Oomick's  brow  cleared.  All  that 
day  he  had  been  schooling  himself  to 
patience  against  tiie  moment  when  the 
whilom  sh^herd  Davidge  should  be* 
gin  to  come  "mester**  over  him;  but 
his  mistress's  husband  had  grasped 
his  hand  with  neighborly  warmth  and 
hailed  him  from  the  outset  as  "mate.'* 

Tim  felt  re-established  in  his  own 
estimation;  he  had  sometimes  taken 
liimself  to  task  during  the  preceding 
weeks  for  being  so  poor-spirited  as  to 
diread  leaving  the  spot  where  he  had 
labored  all  his  life  and  the  service 
which  was  still  dear  to  him  for  Tam- 
sine's  sake. 

David's  tactfulness  had  rendered  it 
possible  for  him  to  work  side  by  side 
with  him  without  loss  of  self-respect. 

Meanwhile  Tamsine  had  gone  indoors, 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  Tim's  sister,  had  pre- 
pared everything  with  the  exception  of 
making  the  tea. 

"I  could  bide  and  do  that  if  you  do 
wish,  she  said  In  a  melancholy  tone. 

She  was  a  long-faced,  sallow-com- 
plexioned  woman,  very  unlike  her 
mother  or  brother,  and  still  more  unlike 
her  famous  namesake.  There  were  no 
Shakespearian  scholars  in  the  village  to 
comment  on  the  freak  of  fate  which 


had  led  plain  Anne  Comick  to  marry  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hathaway. 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  Tamsine  hastily. 
"It  is  late;  I  am  sorry  to  have  k^t 
you  so  long  as  'tis.  You  had  best  go 
home  with  Tim." 

David  wheeled  the  gig  into  its  place, 
eager  to  assist  Tim,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  have  the  less  reason  for 
lingering,  for  he  was  in  haste  to  be 
alone  with  his  bride,  and  by  the  time 
that  Anne  came  out  of  the  house  bon- 
neted and  cloaked,  the  shepherd  was 
waiting  for  her  at  the  gate.  Comick 
nodded  to  David  without  speaking  and 
strode  away  so  rapidly  that  his  sister 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  him. 

When  they  had  disappeared  from 
view  David  went  into  the  house,  mak- 
ing fast  the  door  behind  him.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment  Just  within 
the  room.  Thus  had  he  stood  hesitat- 
ing when  he  had  first  crossed  that 
threshold.  Then,  as  now,  he  and 
Tamsine  were  alone  in  the  house  to- 
gether, but  to-day  the  house  was  his 
home  and  Tamsine  was  his  wife. 

He  could  hear  her  moving  about 
overhead,  and  presently  went  upstairs 
very  softly. 

Tamsine.  ever  thrifty  and  daintily 
careful,  was  in  the  act  of  fastening  a 
big  apron  over  her  biridal  gown  before 
putting  ttie  kettle  on  to  boil.  She 
looked  round  at  the  sound  of  his  light 
tread;  but  he  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  the  little  white  room,  and  did  not 
speak  when  she  came  towards  him. 
When  she  was  close  to  him  she  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"David!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  low 
voice,  and  stretched  out  her  arms. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  held 
them  gently,  still  leaning  against  the 
lintel  of  the  door. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked 
then,  tremulously — "Aren't  ye  happy* 
David?" 

"I'm  too  happy,"  he  said  brokenly. 
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"Fm  so  bappj — that  I*m  afeared. 
Tamsine,  love,  I  don't  deserve  it!  If  I 
had  my  rights  I  ought  to  be  lyin*  out 
tiiere  under  the  sky,  as  I  lay  the  first 
night  when  I  watched  this  window." 

•*No,  David,  don't  say  such  tilings," 
she  interrupted  quickly.  "Wherever  I 
ani,  there  you  have  the  right  to  be, 
now." 

But  he  shook  his  head: — 

**D'ye  mind  that  first  day  when  you 
were  helping  me  to  hide  from  shep- 
herd Comick?  Ye  bid  me  hide  here, 
but  I  didn't  dare  to  cross  the  threshold. 
I'm  not  fit  to  cross  it  now.  You  are 
so  good,  Tamsine,  I'm  not  fit  to  take 
ye  in  my  arms — a  white  angel  like 
you!" 

**Oh,  David,"  said  Tamsine,  with  a 
great  sob,  *'I'm  not  an  angel.  I  am 
just — just  a  poor  girl — ^your  wife  who 
loves  you." 

And  she  flung  herself  upon  his 
breast 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

By  mutual  consent  the  young  couple 
spent  their  honeymoon  at  "Strange's." 
Tamsine's  family  were  much  surprised 
that  they  did  not  take  a  trip  to  Wey- 
mouth or  '*Boume,"  or  even  London, 
but  David  and  Tamsine  were  so  happy 
in  each  other's  company  tliat  they 
wanted  nothing  else. 

"We  must  be  quite  by  ourselves, 
though,"  said  he. 

**Tliat's  my  view  too,"  she  rejoined. 
"I  want  nothin*  and  nobody  but  you." 

Once  more,  therefore,  Mrs.  Comick 
migrated  to  her  little  cottage  in  the 
dip,  coming  up  to  the  farm  for  some 
hours  each  day  to  accomplish  the 
housework,  for  though  the  newly-wed- 
ded pair  remained  at  home  th^  made 
holiday. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  tire 
of  wandering  over  the  golden  downs  or 
sitting  in  the  dense  summer  shade  of 
the  wood,  sometimes  in  silence,  some- 
times making  confidences  to  each  other. 


David  would  perhaps  relate  ohaptersF 
from  his  own  adventurous  life,  avoid-, 
ing  that  dark  page  which,  since  their 
wedding  day,  both  had  tacitly  agreed 
to  look  on  as  turned  down  and  done- 
with;  or,  having  been  an  omnivorous 
reader  in  his  boyhood,  and  even  when 
occasion  ofTered  in  later  years,  he 
would  tell  her  "things  out  of  a  book.*'' 
In  either  case  Tamsine  found  him  the 
best  of  company,  and  would  gaze  at 
him  with  serious  rapt  blue  eyes,  catch- 
ing  her  breath  now  and  then  over  some- 
especially  exciting  detail,  or  uttering  a 
little  phrase  indicative  of  interest  and 
admiration. 

So  absorbed  were  they  in  each  other 
that  they  took  little  note  of  external 
tilings,  and  Mrs.  Comick  was  suffered 
to  work  her  own  sweet  will  in  the  es- 
tablishment 

On  a  certain  Saturday,  howeverr 
about  three  weeks  after  the  wedding,. 
Tamsine's  orderly  soul  was  stricken  at 
the  condition  of  her  living  room,  in 
which  she  detected  a  general  appear- 
ance  of  disarrangement  and  an  unusual 
accumulation  of  dust. 

"I  really  must  turn  this  out  to-day,"* 
she  said  to  David.  **There,  'tis  scarce 
fit  to  be  seen.  Mrs.  Comick,  poor 
soul,  do  do  her  best,  but  she  can't 
keep  the  place  as  it  should  be  kept. 
You  an'  me  'nil  have  our  dinner  at 
home  for  once,  and  you'll  see  what  a 
nice  tidy  place  I'll  have  ready  for  ye 
when  you  come  In  again." 

David  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
settle,  and  looked  at  her. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  asked 
discontentedly. 

Tamsine  took  a  pin  out  of  her  mouth 
and  fastened  together  her  skirts, 
which  she  had  turned  back  There 
was  a  certain  joyous  activity  in  her 
movements,  for  she  belonged  to  the 
order  of  women  who  love  work  for 
work's  sake. 

"Well,  what  would  you  like  to  do?"^ 
she  asked  briskly.       "I  should  think 
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Tim  Comick  'ud  be  glad  if  ye'd  step  up 
to  the  top  field  an*  give  a  look  round. 
Him  and  Jimmy  are  shiftin'  the  hur- 
dles again,"  she  added. 

David  stretched  his  long  arms  and 
laughed  a  little  ruefully. 

"Ye  think,  maybe,  I  ought  to  be 
helpin*  to  shift  *em  too,''  he  suggested. 

"Well,  o'  course  the  work  'ud  get  on 
faster,"  returned  Tamsine.  "There, 
Isnt  it  nice  to  think  ye'll  be  workin' 
for  ye'self  now  when  ye  do  lend  a 
hand?  You  be  the  master,  and  when 
the  master  do  help  a  bit  it  do  seem  to 
put  more  heart  in  the  men.  All  the 
time  I'm  workin'  here,  I'll  be  thinkin' 
I'm  workin'  for  you — an'  all  I  do  do 
^ull  seem  twice  as  easy." 

She  pulled  up  her  sleeves,  and  Da- 
vid, catching  one  arm,  kissed  it  Just 
below  the  elbow;  then  he  rose  slowly 
and  went  sauntering  out 

Tamsine  looked  after  him  with  a 
fimile  that  was  almost  maternal  in  its 
Indulgent  tenderness — "He  doesn't  half 
like  breakin'  into  our  holiday."  she  re- 
flected; "but  a  bit  o'  work  is  good  for 
us  all,  an'  he'll  enjoy  a  walk  with  me 
all  the  more  this  evening." 

It  was  rather  past  the  usual  dinner 
hour  when  David  came  back,  to  £nd 
the  house  swept  and  garnished  and  a 
savory  smell  issuing  from  the  covered 
dish  by  the  fire. 

Tamsine,  a  little  flushed,  but  betray- 
ing no  sign  of  fatigue,  awaited  liim 
with  a  smiling  face. 

"You're  late,  but  I've  got  ye  Jlst 
about  a  good  dinner,"  she  announced 
cheerfully;  "you  do  deserve  it  arter 
working  so  hard." 

She  set  his  food  brfore  him;  every- 
thing was  well  cooked  and  smoking 
hot,  but  he  ate  little,  and  his  glance 
kept  wandering  towards  the  window. 

•*This  is  the  first  prop»  dinner  you've 
a-had  since  we've  been  married,"  re- 
marked Tamsine^  as  she  filled  his  glass 
with  freshly-drawn  water  from  the 
well.    "Yon  and  me,"  she  added,  laugh- 


ing, "be  reg'lar  staid  old  married  folk 
now,  an'  can  feel  as  we*m  settled  in 
our  own  home." 

David  took  a  deep  draught  from  his 
glass,  and  then  sat  looking  at  it  medi- 
tatively with  a  half-smile  upon  his 
lips. 

"'Tis  nice  an'  cold,  that,"  he  said, 
"but  it  doesn't  taste  so  good  as  the 
water  I  gave  ye  in  the  big  leaf  yester- 
day out  o'  the  little  stream  at  the  back 
o'  Holl  Wood.  D'ye  know  what  I'd 
like?"  he  added  dreamily.  "I'd  like 
you  an'  me  to  go  wandering  off  an' 
live  in  the  woods  for  a  bit.  Us  could 
take  some  food  wi'  us  to  start  wi',  or  I 
could  catch  things  for  ye  to  eat,  an' 
there'd  be  the  berries  and  nuts  o' 
course,  an*  we'd  drink  from  the  stream 
same  as  we  did  do  yesterday.  I'd 
make  ye  a  little  hut  o*  branches  to 
keep  the  heat  o'  the  sun  off  ye,  an' 
we'd  have  a  bed  o'  fern " 

"David!"  cried  Tamsine,  astonished 
and  alarmed;  then  presently  beginning 
to  laugh  unsteadily — "You  are  talking 
nonsense-talk  for  a  Joke.  Ye'd  never 
like  us  to  sle^  out-o'-door?" 

"In  this  lov^y  weather  I  would,"  he 
rejoined.  "You've  never  tried  it,  so 
ye  don't  know,  but  I  can  tell  'ee  there's 
nothin'  like  wakin'  up  and  seeln'  the 
stars  twinklin'  down  at  ye,  an'  the 
branches  movin*  between  you  and  the 
sky — an'  then  tumin'  over  an*  fallin' 
asleep  again,  an'  wakin'  up  next  an' 
findin'  the  birds  singin'  an'  the  sun 
shlnin'-— an'  then  goin'  off  to  look  for  a 
meal." 

"If  I  didn't  know  you  were  making 
fun,  I'd  think— I  don't  know  what  I'd 
think,"  said  Tamsine  tremulously.  **I 
don't  like  to  hear  ye  go  on  like  that" 

David  set  down  his  glass  and  turned 
towards  her  smiling. 

"Well,  If  ye  didn't  like  the  notion  of 
sleepin'  In  a  wood — we  mid  have  a  lit- 
tle van,"  he  said.  "  'Twould  be  nice — 
that — we'd  take  old  Bob  to  draw  us 
and  Carlo,  and  we'd  roam  about  from 
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place  to  place,  bldin'  here  a  bit  an' 
there  a  bit,  till  we  gbt  tired,  an'  then 
movln'  on — ^Jist  us  two,  with  nobody  to 
interfere  with  us." 

**A  van!"  she  exclaimed,  almost  in- 
articulately. "Same  as  common  gipsy 
folk!  You  couldn't  wish  that!  Why, 
David,  I've  taken  such  pains  to  make 
this  house  nice  for  ye,  an'  I'd  ax 
nothin'  better  nor  to  serve  ye  all  the 
days  o'  my  life.  It  do  cut  me  to  the 
heart  to  think  you  do  want  to  leave 
everything  what  I  was  so  happy  wi' 
gettln'  ready  for  ye." 

"No  love,"  cried  he,  rousing  himself 
and  coming  round  the  table  to  lift  her 
tearful  face  to  his.  "I  didn't  really 
mean  that.  'Twas  but  nonsense- talk, 
as  you  did  say,  an'  'tisn't  that  I  didn't 
value  this  happy  home  of  ours.  'Twas 
just  the  notion  of  you  an'  me  wan- 
derin'  together  what  did  fill  my  mind 
for  a  minute— but  we'll  talk  no  more  on 
it  now.  There,  to  think  I've  made  ye 
cry  afore  we've  been  a  month  marrieA 
—I  wish  I'd  bit  my  tongue  out  first" 

Tears  were  still  hanging  on  Tam- 
8ine*s  thick  black  lashes,  but  she 
dashed  them  away  and  smiled,  and 
David,  going  back  to  his  place,  took  up 
his  knife  and  fork  and  disi>osed  of  his 
plateful  of  stew,  with  many  words  of 
praise  and  much  simulated  appetite. 

After  the  meal  they  sat  for  a  little 
in  the  shade  of  the  house  wall,  and 
Tamsine's  eyes  wandered  to  the  gar- 
den. From  where  she  sat  she  could 
see  the  thick  growth  of  weeds  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  rows  of 
cabbages.  David  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  eyes  and  laughed: — 

•*You  are  a  hard-hearted  little 
woman!"  he  exclaimed;  "nothing  would 
please  you  better  than  to  see  me  break- 
ing my  back  this  terr'ble  hot  day 
weedin'  they  cabbages!" 

"I  was  only  thinking — I  mid  do  it," 
rejoined  Tamsine  with  n  blush. 
"There's  such  a  lot  o'  weeds,  and  this 
is    Saturday.      They^ll     have    seeded 


theirselves  all  over  the  place  by  Mon- 
day." 

"On  Monday  morning,"  announced 
he,  "I'll  go  reg'larly  to  work  at  'em; 
but  you  an'  me  is  goin'  a-fishin'  this  af- 
ternoon; I  did  think  o'  that  all  of  a 
sudden  while  I  was  workin*  up  yonder 
wi'  the  hurdles.  It'll  be  lovely  for 
flshin'  after  tea.  It  will  be  too  bright 
for  a  bit  yet,  but  they'll  rise  like  any- 
thing towards  dusk.  Go  indoor  and 
pack  up  a  basket,  an'  we'll  stroll  down 
to  the  river  and  wait  in  a  shady  place 
till  tea-time." 

"But  I  don't  think  we've  any  right  to 
fish  in  the  river,"  objected  she.  "Not 
without  we  go  a  long  way  from  here." 

**You  go  an'  pack  up  that  basket," 
said  he,  pinching  her  cheek  softly.  "I'll 
show  you  where  we  can  fish." 

She  gazed  at  him  hesitatingly  for  a 
moment  and  he  gave  her  one  of  his 
odd  bright  irresistible  looks,  where- 
upon she  smiled  and  sighed  and  went 
into  the  house  to  obey  his  behests. 

"Shall  I  take  milk  as  usual?"  she 
called  presently  from  within. 

"Only  a  little;  but  pack  some  tea 
and  sugar,  I'll  boil  a  kettle  -while  we're 
waitin' — 'twould  be  nice  to  have  real 
tea  for  once." 

"We  have  to  cross  the  high-road  and 
go  through  the  village  to  get  to  the 
river,"  said  she;  "we  mid  meet  some- 
body— 'twould  look  so  funny  to  be  car- 
rying a  kettle." 

"We'll  tell  'em  we're  picnicking," 
rejoined  David.  "Come  now,  are  ye 
nearly  ready?  The  time's  goin',  goin', 
goin'!  Cornick  'nil  be  down  in  the  yard 
directly;  let's  getoflf  before  he  comes." 

Tamsine  presently  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  and  he  took  the  basket  from 
her  and  darting  into  the  house  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  kettle,  with 
which  he  emerged  in  high  glee;  his 
face  was  as  excited  and  eager  as  a 
schoolboy's. 

"Take  care  it  doesn't  black  your 
clothes,"  urged  Tamsine. 
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I'll  carr>^  it  all  right,"  said  lie. 

He  drew  a  long  forked  stick  from 
the  faggot  heap,  and  fashioned  it  into  a 
crook  as  be  walked;  on  this  he  slung 
the  kettle,  carrying  it  over  his  shoulder 
and  swinging  the  basket  in  his  other 
hand. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  scorching  in 
its  heat,  and  he  set  his  bat  a  little  side- 
ways on  his  head  to  ward  off  the  glare. 
He  whistled  as  he  walked,  but  Tam- 
slne,  following  him,  was  conscious  of 
a  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart;  there 
was  something  wild  and  rakish  In  his 
aspect  which  filled  her  with  dim  fore- 
bodings. Tamsine  came  of  a  line  of 
peaceable,  law-abiding,  thoroughly  "re- 
spectable" folk,  and  she  had  no  inclina- 
tion that  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  her  race.  The 
thought  struck  her  as  she  paced  Just 
one  step  behind  the  careless,  almost 
fantastic,  figure,  that  If  she  were  to 
meet  one  of  her  kinsfolk  now  she 
would  feel  ashamed;  but  Immediately 
her  faithful  heart  reproached  her;  she 
crimsoned  with  shame,  not  on  her  hus- 
band's account,  but  for  her  own  mo- 
mentary want  of  loyalty.  Quickening 
her  pace  she  passed  her  arm  through 
his,  and  he,  smiling  down  at  her,  ex- 
changed his  whistling  for  song. 

"The  sailor's  wife  the  sailor's  star  shall 
be. 
Yo  ho!  we  go  across  the  sea.' 


»» 


He  almost  danced  as  he  walked, 
and  by-and-by  Tamelne,  Infected  by  his 
llght-heartedness,  and  also  as  a  kind  of 
atonement  for  her  own  passing  inclin- 
ation to  criticize  his  doings,  fell  into 
step  with  him,  and  they  skipped  along 
the  road  like  children  escaping  from 
school,  the  crockery  rattling  Inside 
the  basket  in  time  to  their  movements, 
and    the    kettle    hammering    on     the 
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As  they  rounded  a  sudden  comer 
they  came  upon  two  figures  standing 
by  a  gate.  Tamsine  at  once  slowed 
down,  but  David,  still  singing.  Jerked 
her  elbow  so  that  she  only  identified 
them  as  man  and  woman. 

'*  *The  sailor's  wife  the  sailor's  star 
shall  be,"  carolled  David  lustily,  as  he 
waltzed  round  with  Tamsine. 

"Well,"  cried  a  loud  voice,  which 
Tamsine  instantly  recognized  as  Sam's, 
"well,  I*m  Just  about  disgusted!  That 
<mp  sister  should  make  such  a  mount- 
ebank of  herself!" 

"Not  mountebanks,"  said  his  com- 
panion— and  as  Tamsine  was  hurried 
past  she  had  a  vision  of  Martha's  pale 
face  and  glowing  eyes — "they're  gip- 
sies, that's  what  they  are!  Look  at 
the  man!  'Tis  a  gipsy  from  head  to 
foot" 

"Well,  a  gipsy's  is  a  merry  life,"  re- 
torted David  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder.       "Ck)me  on,  love." 

He  dragged  Tamsine  along  with 
good-humored  force,  and  she  was  glad 
to  find  herself  out  of  sight  of  Sam's  an- 
gry, contemptuous  face  and  those  fu- 
rious eyes  of  Martha's. 

"Oh,"  she  panted,  obliging  him  to 
pause  at  length,  "I  do  wish  we  hadn't 
a-met  them!  That  woman  do  fair 
hate  me,  David— an'  I  do  feel  hurt  to 
think  she's  turned  Sam  again  me  as 
she've  a-done." 

"Now,  don't  you  let  them  si)oll  our 
outing,"  said  David.  "Put  the  thought 
o'  them  out  o'  your  mind — that's  what 
I  do  do— I  do  never  think  of  anything 
what  hurts.  Come,  cheer  up!  Here's 
you  an'  me  same  as  we  were  before, 
an'  the  blue  sky  an'  the  lark  a-singln'." 

But  Tamsine,  though  she  endeavored 
to  obey,  could  not  efface  the  memory 
of  Martha's  scornful  look  and  the  gibe 
which  she  had  flung  at  them. 

"Gipsies!       Look  at  the  man!" 


(To  he  continued.) 
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In  the  man  or  woman  of  middle  age 
at  the  present  day  there  are  usually 
two  personalities  at  war  within  the 
same  brain  when  it  is  a  question  of 
leaving  one's  home  surroundings  to  see 
the  world  beyond  it  One  half  may  be 
stiU  enthusiastic  in  its  appreciation  of 
scenery,  of  architecture,  of  strange  or 
new  peoples,  of  historical  scenes,  world 
wonders,  or  great  achievements  in  art 
and  industry.  The  other  half  charges 
the  mere  bother  of  d&pUwement  to  a 
debit  account  to  begin  with,  and  gen- 
erally is  disposed  to  resent  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  the  unnecessary  dis- 
comforts and  risks  of  travel.  We  are 
the  more  captious,  perhaps,  because  in 
the  age  in  which  we  live  the  numerous 
persons  who  do  travel  with  camera  and 
notebook,  and  who  make  cinemato- 
graph and  phonograph  records  to  illus- 
trate their  lectures,  and  collections  to 
Mirich  our  museums,  public  and  pri- 
vate, enable  many  of  us  to  travel  with 
our  minds,  without  the  expense  and 
the  discomfort  of  leaving  our  own  fire- 
sides or  shaded  gardens. 

Yet,  except  to  those  who  are  inca- 
pacitated by  bodily  ailments,  mental  or 
monetary  limitations,  travel  is  even 
more  interesting  and  more  profitable 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  in  some  re- 
spects safer  and  more  comfortable. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  made 
(especially  where  British  agencies  are 
concerned)  so  much  more  comfortable 
less  risky,  and  less  expensive  than  it 
is,  this  article  has  been  conceived  and 
written,  not  without  some  thought  of 
private  revenge  in  addition  to  its  altru- 
istic humanitarianism. 

There  is  scarcely  a  railway  station 
above  or  below  ground  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  a  poster  which 
spreads  before  us  the  Magic  Carpet  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  On  this,  happy 
looking  men  and  women  have  stationed 


themselves  whilst  a  hideous  jinn  sup- 
plies the  motive  power  underneath  the 
carpet,  and  is  seen  carrying  them  from 
one  European  capital  to  another— an 
intelligent  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  the 
perfected  airship. 

So  much  for  romance;  but  those  who 
stop  to  think  and  who  '*have  been  there 
before,"  know  that  there  is  no  magic 
carpet  as  yet  provided  by  any  tourist 
agency  which  enables  any  but  an  alert 
and  watchful,  pushful  tourist  to  travel 
in  safety,  or  without  discomfort,  from 
London  to  Paris,  or  Paris  to  London: 
to  say  nothing  of  4onger  journeys.  In- 
deed, in  some  ways  these  tourist  agen- 
cies have  either  become  too  specialized 
in  the  matter  of  yacht  cruises  and  win- 
ter sports,  or  too  old,  prosperous  and 
unenterprising  to  attack  any  longer 
the  hydra-headed  tyrants  of  railway  di- 
rectorates. Customs  control,  steamship- 
management,  hackney-carriage  or  hotel 
owners. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of 
their  indifference,  or  their  powerless- 
ness,  one  of  the  most  startling  anach- 
ronisms of  the  twentieth  century, 
lies  in  the  management  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway.  If  I  may  seem  to 
approach  this  and  other  grave  subjects 
with  a  certain  naivete,  it  should  be 
premised  that  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider things  nearer  home  than  Africa, 
that  my  d^mrtures  to  and  arrivals 
from  Africa  were  usually  connected  with 
Liverpool  or  Plymouth,  and  that  if  I 
came  or  went  by  way  of  Paris,  it  was 
invariably  by  the  no-longer-independ- 
ent Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany, or  by  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast.  In  fact,  fate  so  willed  it  that 
it  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent year  of  grace  that  I  had  the  un- 
forgettable experience  of  arriving  at 
Charing  Cross  Station  from  the  Conti- 
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nent  with  luggage  to  be  passed  through 
the  Customs.       In   this   recent  expe- 
rience (preceded  by  a  departure  from 
Charing  Cross  for  Germany  in  which  I 
fulfilled  all  that  was  required  of  me, 
but  my  luggage  nevertheless  was  in- 
correctly   labelled    and    went    wildly 
astray)  I  have  realized  more  fully  than 
before  what  it  means  to  land  at  Dover 
late  on  a  wintry  afternoon,  with  the 
temperature  below  freezing  point,  fresh 
from  all  the  luxuries  now  to  be  found 
in  Continental  railway  travel,  includ- 
ing   carefully    warmed    railway    car- 
riages, and  to  travel  for  two  hours  up 
to  London  in  an  unwarmed  flrst-class 
compartment.    And  then,  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  that  although  Charing 
Cross  has  been  the  principal  terminus 
of  our  Continental  trafl^c  for  something 
like  forty  years,  it  Is  actually  without 
any    special    accommodation    for    the 
work  of  Customs  examination  (unless, 
of    course,    such    buildings    were   de- 
stroyed at  the  time  the  roof  fell  In, 
and  have  not  been  replaced).    On  the 
occasion  of  my  recent  personal  expe- 
rience, the  luggage  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  possibly  even  from  In- 
dia as  well,  was  shot  out  on  to  one  of 
the  platforms,  and  left  there,  higgledy- 
piggledy.      Here  the  mob  of  passen- 
gers, to  which  bad  been  added  a  mob 
of  porters   armed   with   Iron-mounted 
barrows  which  they  drove  Into  one's 
legs,  had  to  pick  out  from  memory  its 
various   items   of   luggage,   get   them 
somehow  or  other  clawed  together,  and 
then  in  its  utter  despair  plead  with 
H.M.  Customs  to  take  for  granted  that 
its   declaration  of   no   dutiable  goods 
was  a  true  one.    For  what  would  have 
happened  on  this  last  occasion  (Jan- 
uary  31,    1911)    if    the    Customs  had 
insisted     on     any     opening     of     the 
luggage,     I    tremble    to    think.      An 
ley    wind    was    blowing    in    through 
the    great    open    funnel    of    the    sta- 
tion,    two    defeated     football     teams 
had      arrived      from      Prance,      and 


wanted  their  luggage  straight  away  to 
catch  trains  for  the  north,  several  f^- 
low-passengers  with  broken  limbs  (the 
result  of  Alpine  sports)  were  sur- 
rounded by  bevies  of  pitying  relations 
and  hospital  nurses;  engines  were 
screaming  to  drown  the  human  clamor, 
or  letting  off  steam,  which  temporarily 
eclipsed  all  clear  vision:  In  short.  It 
was  an  indescribable  babel  of  noise 
and  misery,  and  the  Customs  ofllclals 
being,  as  they  always  are,  true  gen- 
tlemen, simply  scrabbled  a  passport 
on  all  pieces  of  luggage  they  could  see 
and  left  the  passengers  and  their  por- 
ters to  help  themselves.  I  selected  my 
own  quite  honestly,  of  course,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  question  of  my  regis- 
tered receipt,  though  I  did  my  best  to 
force  it  on  the  porter  that  helped  me. 

Now,  surely,  this  Is  unworthy  of  the 
principal  railway  route  to  and  from 
the  Continent,  at  the  principal  contl- 
nental-traflic  station  of  the  capital  of 
the  British  Empire,  In  the  year  1911? 
At  Victoria  Station,  both  of  the 
Brighton  Railway  and  of  what  was 
once  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  there  is 
a  spacious  enclosed  room  of  very  large 
size  in  which  all  the  luggage  Is  ranged 
on  benches,  and.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
is  placed  either  according  to  Its  label 
number  or  the  first  Initial  of  the  own- 
ers* name  on  the  label.  You  ent^r 
these  places  without  rush  or  scrim- 
mage, you  Identify  and  claim  your  lug- 
gage without  difliculty,  and  If  it  has 
got  to  be  opened  it  Is  opened  under 
comfortable  conditions. 

Then,  If  you  are  so  satisfied  with  the 
two  Victorias,  why  travel  to  and  from 
the  Continent  in  connection  with  any 
other  station?" 

But  the  Brighton  Victoria  involves 
the  Dieppe  route,  of  which  more  anon; 
and  as  regards  the  South  Eastern,  the 
continental  trains  connected  with  Vic- 
toria are  either  too  expensive  with 
their  supplementary  charges,  for  the 
tourist  who  is  not  actually  a  rich  per- 
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eon;  or  they  d^art  or  arrive  at  incon- 
venient bonrs.  The  plain  fact  remains 
that  Gbartng  Gross  is  connected  witb 
the  moet-commonly-used  section  of  the 
direct  traflOc  with  the  Continent;  and 
Charing  Cross  remains  to  this  daj  as 
utterly  unequipped  for  dealing  with  the 
luggage  on  arriving,  as  it  was  appar- 
ently forty-five  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  absence 
of  any  proper  shelter  and  refreshment 
rooms  at  Dover  Pier  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  British  nation.  Why  cannot  Do- 
ver be  as  well  equipped  as  Calais? 
Wtiat  is  the  use  of  putting  forward  the 
fact  (which  may  not  be  a  fact)  that 
you  are  never  detained  at  the  quay, 
and  that  somewhere  up  in  the  town  of 
Dover  there  is  a  railway  station  which 
has  got  decent  waiting-rooms  and  a  re- 
freshment department?  Seeing  that 
the  boat  trains  never  stop  at  such  a 
station,  the  existence  of  its  alleged 
comforts  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Folkstone  is  a  little,  but  not  much, 
better.  But  some  mystery,  some  slur, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand, seems  to  lie  on  the  Folke- 
stone-Boulogne route;  by  which  I  have 
once  or  twice  travelled  (with,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  great  unpunctuallty). 
Far  and  away  the  main  bulk  of  passen- 
gers travelling  between  London  and 
the  Continent  go  by  way  of  Dover  and 
Calais. 

Now:  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  Chan- 
nel at  its  narrowest  part — Dover  to 
Calais.  This  is  constantly  advertised 
as  being  achieved  in  a  few  minutes 
over  the  hour.  Cn  the  smoothest  day 
In  my  own  experiences,  it  never  takes 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  often 
the  trains  connected  with  It  at  Dover 
leave  for  London  at  the  advertised 
time.  The  railway  that  controls  this 
route  advertises  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  the  splendid  steamers  which 
meet  the  trains,  though  even  their  ad- 


vertised speed — nineteen  to  twenty-two 
miles  an  hour — does  not  come  up  to  the 
speed  of  the  steamers  plying  between 
Denmark  and  Crermany,  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  or  similar  short-journey  steam- 
ers between  Hamburg  and  the  Dutch 
coast       But  the  principal  trains  be- 
tween Charing  Cross  and   the  Conti- 
nent are  not  (in  my  experience)  often 
served  by  any  one  of  these  advertised 
steamers,  but  by  the  Pas-de-CaUpis,  a 
French    boat,   which    I   should    think 
scarcely  did  more  than  seventeen  knots 
an  hour,  and  which  is  certainly  not  the 
last  word  in  comfort  and  conveniences, 
but  about  dated  in  that  respect  "1880." 
I  never  remember  to  have  crossed  the 
Channel  in  any  boat  connected  with 
the  South  Eastern  trains  whicl)  seemed 
to  me  in  comfort  and  speed  worthy  of 
the  position  In  the  world  of  the  United 
Kingdom.       I   am  aware  that  added 
comforts  can  be  had  for  extra   pay- 
ments ranging  from  11.  to  121,  (for  a 
Journey  which  ought  to  take  no  longer 
than  an  hour),  but  this  is  only  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  policy  of  the  con- 
tinental   traflic    of    this    line,    which 
makes  It  more  and  more  dlflScult  for 
people  of  modest  means  (as  are  most 
travellers)    to    avail    themselves    com- 
fortably of  the  shortest  sea  route.  The 
one  thing,  however,  rich  people  cannot 
buy  on  these  Channel  steamers,  is  the 
right  to  leave  them  comfortably;  no 
matter  how  great,  rich  or  distinguished 
you  are,  you  must  take  part  with  per- 
haps  100   fellow-passengers   in  strug- 
gling to  leave  the  ship  by  a  steep  gang- 
way  which   admits   one  person   at   a 
time.       As  most  of  the  persons  who 
leave  carry  two  or  three  articles  of 
luggage,  the  scrimmage  inflicts  many 
bruises   and   scratches.       The   reason 
why  this  shoving  and  excitement  takes 
place  is  In  order  to  secure  comfortable 
seats  In  the  waiting  train. 

On  most  of  the  big  expresses  abroad, 
at  any  rate  during  the  seasons  when 
there  is  much  traflftc,  every  seat  in  the 
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first  and  second  class  is  numbered,  and 
passengers  wishing  to  make  sure  of  a 
seat  in  the  train  must  apply  before- 
hand with  their  tickets  for  a  number. 
In  many  ways  this  in  an  excellent  sys- 
tem and  might  be  (perhaps  is)  adopted 
by  the  Brighton  line  in  connection  with 
its  continental  traffic  from  Dieppe.  But 
I  think  it  unfair  that  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  tourist  agencies  should 
make  the  charge  they  do  for  booking 
these  seats.  The  mere  taking  of  a 
ticket  for  a  specified  date  should  entitle 
one  to  a  specified  seat  in  a  particular 
train.  However,  if  the  system  of 
numbered  seats  could  be  adopted  right 
through  l>etween  London  and  the 
Continent,  if  on  landing  at  Dover  or 
New  haven  you  knew  your  seat  was 
Inevitably  allotted  to  you,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  this  pushing  and  el- 
bowing along  a  narrow  passage  to  get 
first  to  the  train. 

It  Is  some  years  since  I  made  use 
of  the  Brighton  line  for  reaching  Paris. 
I  used  at  one  time  to  travel  frequently 
by  this  way,  and  liked  it.  But  I 
changed  my  mind  a  few  years  ago,  as 
In  certain  ways  I  did  not  find  the  Chan- 
nel steamers  comfortable,'  and,  above 
all,  after  landing  at  Dieppe  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  keep  one's  seat  in  the  train 
except  by  sitting  In  It,  and  as  this 
precluded)  the  whiling  away  of  an 
hour's  waiting  by  taking  refreshments 
or  walking  about,  it  made  the  journey 
tedious.  Again:  the  St  Lazare  term- 
inus at  Paris  of  the  State  Western 
Railways  Is,  or  was,  badly  supplied 
with  cabs.  I  have  several  times  ar- 
rived there  and  had  to  wait  half  an 
hour  whilst  a  cab  was  being  specially 
fetched  from  outside  the  station.  Th«i 

>  I  am  since  assured  by  a  great  Tourist 
Agency  tbat  the  points  T  complained  of  have 
been oomplt*tely  remedied.  If  the  Btat-Onest 
would  WMe  ap  a  little,  the  Dieppe  route  to 
Paris  shoald  become  the  favorite  one,  bat  the 
State  mismanagement  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way is  becoming  a  serious  concern  to  the 
frlen4s  and  lovers  of  Prance.  I  am  told  by 
one  who  ought  to  know  that  the  cause  of  the 
numerous  accidents  and  the  great  uopunctu- 
allty  is  an  unwise  economy  In  upkeep. 


again,  the  accommodation  and  the  ar- 
rangements at  the  St.  Lazare  for  the 
Customs  examinations  are  far  less 
pleasant  and  convenient  than  they  are 
at  the  Northern  station. 

Why  cannot  all  railway  companies 
throughout  the  civilized  world  follow 
the  example  of  Germany,  and  arrange 
that  passengers  on  arrival  shall  be 
handed  a  metal  ticket  with  the  numb^ 
of  a  cab  or  motor,  which  is  unchange- 
ably assigned  to  them  and  must  wait 
for  them  till  their  luggage  is  ready  to 
leave  the  station?  Such  a  convenience 
in  Germany  greatly  assists  nervous  and 
fidgety  people  At  most  of  the  London 
railway  termini  at  the  present  day  it 
is  almost  due  to  a  personal  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  porter  that  one  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a  motor-cab  at  all. 

Marseilles  is  a  most  ill-equipped  port 
in  this  respect.  There  are  plwity  of 
motor-cabs  in  the  town,  but  they  are, 
I  am  told,  *'afraid"  to  approach  the 
quays  where  the  steamers  disembark 
their  passengers,  and  such  passengers 
landing  at  Marseilles  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  though  they  may 
by  telegraphing  beforehand  get  an  om- 
nibus from  the  station  (but  this  is  an 
appeal  not  Infrequently  Ignored),  can 
only  get  away  from  the  waterside  to 
the  inconveniently-placed  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  most  tumble-down,  miser- 
able little  victorias  to  be  found  any- 
.  where,  with  dirty,  shabby  cushions,  and 
no  capacity  for  carrying  luggage-^^ar- 
riages  that  are  wrenched  from  side  to 
side  in  the  tramlines,  and  which  im- 
pose a  cruel  strain  on  their  poor  little 
horses  in  climbing  up  five  hundred  feet 
to  the  station.  Why  was  the  great 
ta*minus  at  Marseilles  apparently 
placed  without  any  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Marseilles  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
seaports  in  the  world — a  seaport  as  im- 
portant to  the  United  Kingdom  as  much 
as  to  France,  for  it  has  become  really 
the  outpost  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
Mediterranean?    There  Is  this  preten- 
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tious  terminus  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  at  the  height  of  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
quays.  I  believe  there  is  a  line  of  rail 
that  goes  by  a  circuitous  route  down 
to  the  quay  where  the  P.  &  O.  steam- 
ers call,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  possi- 
ble thus  occasionally  for  P.  &  O.  pas- 
sengers to  go  straight  from  their 
steamer  to  their  train  'and  vice 
versa,  though  such  has  never 
been  my  experience  in  my  Jour- 
neys by  the  P.  &  O.  boats.  But,  of 
course,  Marseilles  being  what  it  is — 
and  it  is  nothing  else,  for  apart  from 
its  importance  as  a  seaport  it  is  one  of 
the  few  really  uninteresting  towns  in 
all  France — its  great  expresses  to  and 
from  Paris  and  Calais  should  start 
from  a  new  station  on  the  quays  in 
close  touch  with  the  landing  of  passen- 
gers from  steamers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  connection  with  this,  consider  the 
importance  of  Algiers  or  Tunis  as  win- 
ter resorts.  Algeria  is  among  the  won- 
derlands of  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  known  to  us. 
The  beautiful  town  of  Algiers  Itself 
ought  to  be  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
XiOndon.  In  fine  weather,  even  the 
unremarkable  steamers  of  the  TranMi- 
lanUque  do  the  journey  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Algiers  in  twenty-two  hours. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  train  to  meet 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  boat  at 
Marseilles,  there  is  a  gap  of  many 
hours  and  a  most  disagreeable  journey 
bj  a  ramshackle  conveyance  between 
the  far-away  station  and  the  dirty,  ob- 
structed quay.  If  Marseiles  does  not 
wake  up  a  little,  attempt  to  fill  up  some 
of  its  gaps,  in  time  and  distance,  and 
keep  under  control  the  unruly  popula- 
tion of  its  quays,  a  large  part  of  its 
custom  will  leave  it  and  will  possibly 
be  transferred  to  Genoa,  which  under 
Crerman  enterprise  is  going  ahead  to  a 
remarkable     extent.       A     noteworthy 


I)oint  might  have  been  observed  in  the 
North  African  press  of  the  last  week  in 
January  1911:  the  cordial,  not  to  say 
enthusiastic,  welcome  accorded  by  the 
French  colonists  at  Bizerta  (Tunis)  to 
the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  of  a 
German  line  which  is  to  open  up  a  di- 
rect route  between  Genoa  and  Tunis. 
Similar  newspapers  had  announced  just 
before  that  another  German  line  was 
taking  away  much  of  the  passenger 
traffic  from  the  Transatlantique  boats  in 
connection  with  the  town  of  Alglere. 
I  scarcely  wonder  either  at  the  French 
enthusiasm   for  a    German   steamship 
line  to  Tunis,  or  the  preference  shown 
by  English  and  American  tourists  for 
reaching  Algiers  by  way  of  Genoa  and 
German  boats.    The  German  boats  are 
big,  powerful,  steady,  and  extraordina- 
rily comfortable.    The  French  boats  on 
most  of  the  lines  that  ply  between  Mar- 
seilles   and    North    Africa    are   small, 
very  much  inclined  to  roll,  and  in  most 
cases  not  speedy.      Not  only  that,  but 
their  cuisine,  which  used  to  be  so  good 
and  atoned  for  so  much,  has  fallen  to 
a  type  altogether  unworthy  of  France. 
Some  of  the  great  English  steamship 
lines  keep  well  to  the  forefront  as  re- 
gards speed,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
good  food.      I  have  little  but  praise  to 
utter  in  regard  to  the  great  lines  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Royal  Mail.    A  cruise 
in  the  big  steamers  of  the  last-named 
line  is  really  a  pleasure  cruise;  the  same 
may  be  said  about  the  Orient  line  to 
Oeylon   and  Australia   and  (though   I 
have  no  personal  experience)   of   the 
lines  which  cross  the  Pacific  between 
Australia  and  Vancouver   Island.       I 
dare  say  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
improvement  and  bringing  up  to  date 
in  the  African  steamship  lines  under 
the  British  flag,  but  my  exi)erlence  of 
them  in  the  closing  years  of  the  19th 
century    was    such    that    I    generally 
sought  a  French,  a  German,  or  an  Aus- 
trian steamer  in  preference,  if  I  could 
find  one.      I  ne\'er  forgot  one  journey 
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home  from  South  Africa,  in  the  early 
nineties,  when  I  had  to  share  a  first- 
class  cabin  with  three  other  passen- 
gers, one  of  whom  was  a  dipsomaniac, 
another  scarcely  took  his  clothes  off 
or  washed,  and  slept  clothed  on  his 
bunk,  and  the  third  was  far  gone  in 
consumption,  and  spat  blood  at  inter- 
vals during  the  night  into  the  wash- 
basin. It  is  curious  to  think  that  these 
horrors  and  outrages  on  civilized  ideas 
took  place  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 
The  fact  is,  that  It  should  be  made 
illegal  by  the  maritime  laws  of  all  na- 
tions to  oblige  persons  to  share  their 
sleeping  compartment.  There  might 
be  double^berthed  cabins  made  for  hus- 
band and  wife:  otherwise,  all  cabins, 
cubicles  or  bunks,  should  be  allotted  to 
single  occupants,  unless,  of  course,  the 
vessel  is  of  such  a  character  and  go- 
lug  on  such  a  short  Journey  that  it  is 
convenient  to  turn  all  her  sleeping  ac- 
conmiodation  into  one  large  dormitory, 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodations on  an  American  train. 

I  know  that  certain  steamers  still 
ply  from  port  to  port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  tributary  gulfs  and  seas, 
which  swarm  with  cockroaches  and 
with  rats.  The  African  steamer  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  besides 
the  three  unpleasant  human  compan- 
ions, swarmed  with  bugs;  and  I  have 
not  so  many  years  ago  been  severely 
bitten  by  these  disgusting  insects  on 
the  steamers  of  a  well-known  Channel 
route,  and  have  had  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  calling  credible  wit- 
nesses to  testify  to  their  existence. 
Other  steamers  equally  plying  across 
the  Channel  have — or  had — the  unsuit- 
able plush  coverings  of  their  first-sa- 
loon couches  full  of  fleas.  Down  to 
my  experiences  of  a  short  while  ago, 
only  one  line  of  steamers  plying  to  and 
from  Holyhead  across  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel could  be  regarded  as  free  from 
fleas.  I  do  not  mean  by  these  state- 
ments to  Imply  just  a  little  nip  here 


and  there,  but  attacks  which  com- 
pletely robbed  one  of  sleep  and  caused 
one  to  leave  the  boat  puffy  and 
unwell. 

My  recorded  experiences  of  Ireland 
were  that  it  was  only  in  Ulster,  in 
Ulster  hotels  and  on  Ulster  railways, 
and  steamboats  plying  to  and  from  Ul- 
ster ports,  that  one  could  be  confid^it 
of  cessation  from  the  flea  persecutioa. 
The  indifference  to  fleas  over  all  the 
rest  of  Ireland  Is  lamentable.  As  a 
rule,  their  existence  Is  denied.  I  re- 
member not  many  years  ago — within 
the  present  century— complaining  of 
this  to  a  guest  who  breakfasted  with 
me  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels  at  Dub- 
lin (an  hotel  In  every  other  way  first 
class).  He  denied  the  imputation 
somewhat  hotly,  though  an  ULsterman 
himself.  "In  this  hotel,  for  example," 
he  began,  ...  At  that  Instant  a 
large  flea  hopped  from  the  ewigkeU  Into 
the  marmalade.  I  pointed  voicelessly 
to  its  dying  struggles.  Yet  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  countries 
in  the  world,  and  with  a  far  better  cli- 
mate than  It  has  been  given  credit  for. 
Dublin,  so  far  as  its  architecture  Is 
concerned,  is  a  truly  noble  city.  But 
if  Ireland  wishes  to  have  the  annual 
troops  of  tourists  which  she  is  interest- 
ing enough  to  deserve,  there  must  be  a 
national  movement  for  getting  rid  of 
the  flea. 

Needless  to  say,  this  same  pest  Inter- 
feres greatly  with  the  amenities  of 
travel  in  Southern  Italy  and  in  Russia. 
Southern  Spain  and  Portugal  are  bad 
so  far  as  the  churches  and  places  of 
public  resort  are  concerned,  but  the 
hotels  in  those  countries  are  often  ir- 
•reproachable.  The  hotels  in  Algeria 
are  remarkably  clean,  and  considering 
this  is  a  portion  of  Africa  the  con- 
veniences and  even  comforts  of  travel 
are  well  up  to  date. 

In  India,  though  my  experiences  are 
not  very  recent,  the  flea  pest  was  a 
great  deterrent;  but  the  scenery,  build- 
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ings,  and  the  general  life  of  India  are 
of  such  unappiroachable  picturesque- 
ness  and  interest  that,  as  in  Egypt,  one 
is  led  almost  to  forget  the  presence  of 
insect  plagues.  One  great  lack  on 
the  Indian  railways,  however,  as  c<»n- 
pared  with  similar  long-Joumeiy  trains 
in  the  United  States,  Is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  good  Iced  water.  Soda- 
water  of  a  yery  Inferior  quality  and 
alcoholic  drinks  (ditto,  ditto)  are  freely 
offered  at  tke  statloiui,  but  I  liold  that 
the  travellers  on  the  trains  (as  in  the 
United  States)  should  be  supplied  gra- 
tuitously with  pure  Iced  water,  to  com- 
bat  the  terrible  thh^t  which  is  the 
chief  affliction  of  Indian  travel. 

The  most  comfortable  and  the  cheap- 
est  railway  travelllDg  In  the  world  Is 
in  Ctennany.      The  most  comfortable 
of  the  world's  steamers  are  those  un- 
der the  Genaan  flag.     Railway  travti 
in  the  Uftitod  States,  proportionately 
to  the  Imme^fM  distances  covered,  is 
very  well  up  to  date  In  convenience 
and  cooalderatkui  oC  the  passenger,  and 
Amefficaii  hotels  would  deserve  a  very 
high  meed  of  praise  were  they  not  so 
teiTibly  expensive.    For  the  excellence 
ijt  their  accommodation  and  their  food, 
probably  the  hotels  of  France,  (Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Holland  should  be 
bracketed  together  as  being  the  <dieai>- 
est  In  the  world,  the  <^poslte  pole  to 
the    costUness    of    hotel    life   In    the 
United    States.      The    only    fault    in 
British  inns  and  hotels  lies  in  the  food. 
In  the  simplest  of  these,  in   remote 
country  places,  the  food  is  at  any  rate 
wholesome^  though  simple — just  plain 
meat,  a  few  very  plain  vegetables,  tarts 
and  puddings.       But  the  average  ho- 
tel, in  contrast  to  the  inn,  supplies  a 
meal  that  is  not  always  wholesome  and 
is  generally  insipid  because  its  com- 
ponents are  various  preserved  foods  or 
things  out  of  tins  and  bottles,  or  sub- 
stances that  have  lain  so  long  on  Ice 
that  they  have  lost  all  flavor,  or  are 
preserved  from  decay  by  boraclc  acid. 
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If  the  typical  "railway"  hotel  would 
apply  itself  to  furnishing  quite  simple 
meals  of  fresh  hotne-produoed  vegeta- 
bles, meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  pastry,  it 
would  attract  and  satisfy  a  much 
larger  cUent^e.  Both  In  France  and 
in  Germany  hotel  proprietors  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  not  all,  or  even 
many,  guests  desire,  except  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  meals  of  many 
comrses.  They  have  growyi  to  tirferate 
guests  who  will  lunch  or  dine  off  a 
bowl  of  good  bouillon,  followed  by 
vegetables,  fruit  and  pastry,  or  at  any 
rate  require  but  one  meat  dish  not  too 
complicated  In  its  cooking. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  con- 
gress of  tourist  agencies  (railway  and 
steamship  companies  represented)  were 
called,   something  might  be  done  all 
over  the  world  to  remove  the  petty  and 
avoidable  discomforts— the  seamy  side 
— of  travel  and  bring  not  only  to  those 
who  are  wealthy,  but  to  tiiose  who  are 
not,  the  chance  of  finding  in  travel  and 
change  of  air  a  remedy  for  many  lUs 
— of  the  mind  as  of  the  body.    Most  of 
us  do  not  want  to  be  personally  con- 
ducted, to  be  dry-nursed  by  an  obse- 
quious courier   or  led  about   like  a 
grown-up  school  with  total  strangers 
of  facile  acquaintanceship.    We  pr^er 
solitude — d  Tim,  d  dmap,  ou  d  trofo — and 
separate  tables:  we  like  such  Isolation 
in  steamer  Journeys  as  you  get  in  the 
Hambnrg-Amerika,  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
or  the  Royal  Mall;  and  not  the  yacht 
cruises   whereon  every  shred  of  pri- 
vacy and  restful  reserve  is  torn  from 
you.     We — If  I  may  speak  for  kindred 
souls — gratefully  acknowledge  that  the 
conditions  of  life  on  the  French  and 
Italian  Rivleras  are  all  that  the  most 
exaggerated  poster  makes  them  out  to 
be;  climate  on  the  whole  veiy  good, 
railway  arrangements  of  the  Nord  and 
P.L.M.  excellent,  hotels  cheap  for  the 
sound  comfort  or  luxury  they  provide, 
scenery  matchless.    But  c^ten  the  good 
wrought  by  the  stay  on  the  C^te  d'Azur 
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is  undooe  by  the  experiences  between 
Calais  and  Charing  Cross. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  State  should 
take  over  the  South  Eastern  Railway — 
the  mismanagement  of  the  State- West- 
ern Railway  in  France  and  of  the  State 
Railways  in  Belgium  is  a  warning 
against  such  a  policy.  But  we  do  ask 
(for  example)  that  there  shall  be  better 
accommodation  on  Dover  pier  station, 
and  that  all  the  long-distance  (over 
twenty  miles)  trains  on  the  South  East- 
ern, Brighton,  and  South  Western  lines 
of  our  own  country  should  be  really 
warmed  in  all  classes  between  Decem- 
ber 1  and  March  1 — not  merely  fitted 
with  a  warming  apparatus  '*which  is 
not  in  working  order,  sir,'*  or  with 
1^0  foot-warmers  which,  if  not  tepid, 
warp  the  boots  of  the  one  or  two  per- 
sons able  to  reach  them. 

We  think  that  if  Charing  Cross  is  to 
continue  to  be  used  for  continental 
passenger  traffic  it  should  be  fitted 
with  ample  accommodation  for  Cus- 
toms examination. 

We  consider  that  if  the  future  over- 
land route  to  India  (a  supreme  blessing 
to  mankind)  is  to  be  through  Germany 
and  Russia  and  not  via  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Turkey,  Russia  will  have  to 
modernize  her  passport  and  Customs 
strictures:  that  st^>s  might  well  be 
taken  with  the  new  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment to  render  the  Customs  exam- 
ination at  Lisbon  less  harsh  and  the 
port  dues  less  heavy,  so  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Portugal  might  be  the  quickest 
escape  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
down-Channel  fogs,  and  the  chief  call- 
ing-place of  West  Indian,  South  Amer- 
ican, West  and  South  African  steam- 
ers. (Many  a  sick  West  African  pas- 
senger dies  from  the  miseries  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  who,  if  he  could  be 
landed  at  Lisbon  and  continue  his  jour- 
ney overland,  might  recover  and  attain 
to  old  age.) 

The  unnecessary  rigor  of  the  Cus- 
toms at  Italian  ports  requires  attention 


from  the  same  International  comfsjes^ 
as  I  have  summoned  in  imaginatioii:  so 
also  do  the  disgusting  cofidition  of 
Italian  railway  lavatories,  and  the 
threatening  touts  and  noisy  beggars  of 
Naples  (Rome  in  all  respects,  especially 
in  its  railway  station,  is  an  admirably 
managed  city — ^perfect  from  the  tour- 
ists* point  of  view).  The  French  Oov- 
emment  might  be  invited  to  save  tour- 
ists much  annoyance  and  petl7  rob- 
bery by  taking  measures  to  seise  and 
destroy  all  the  non-vaUMe  or  bad  two- 
franc  and  five-franc  pieces  in  circula- 
tion. Finding  so  many  on-French 
pieces  having  legal  currency  in  France, 
the  mystified  foreigner  accepts  without 
question  a  coin  with  a  Gre^,  Italian. 
Bulgarian,  or  Baratarian  device;  and 
then  not  only  finds  he  has  been 
cheated,  but  is  himself  denounced  as 
fraudulent  if  he  tenders  such  a  coin  to 
a  railway  clerk  or  a  cabman. 

Taxi-motor-cabs  should  be  in  num- 
bers in  every  big  town  in  close  connec- 
tion with  every  large  station  or  quay; 
and  they  should  be  so  constructed  that 
they  can  carry  a  moderate  amount  of 
luggage. 

It  should  be  forbidden  in  all  coun- 
tries for  the  public  guardians  of  mu- 
seums, picture  galleries,  and  cathedrals 
to  follow  strangers  about  with  a  view 
to  a  tip,  thrusting  on  them  unasked-for 
and  usually  fatuous  information,  and 
thus  spoiling  many  a  first  fine  rapture. 

Good  iced  water  should  be  supplied 
free  of  charge  on  all  long-distance  trains 
as  it  is  in  America  and  (I  think)  in  Ger- 
many. The  names  of  all  stations 
should  be  painted  clearly  in  prominent 
places  as  they  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  should  be  easier  than  it  is  for 
Intending  railway  travellers,  to  pur- 
chase their  railway  and  steamer  tickets 
beforehand.  They  should  not  be 
obliged  to  stand  for  half -hours  or  more 
waiting  their  turn  to  reach  the  wicket, 
and  then  be  pushed  in  the  back  while 
they   are   hurriedly    telling   their   life- 
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story.  And  tickets  issued  beforebaiMl 
for  serious  Joarneys  should  carry  on 
tbem  tbe  right  to  a  numbered  seat  in 
a  specified  train,  and  not  require  re- 
stamping  or  some  such  foolery,  oblig- 
ing this  same  vexatious  attendance  at 
the  wicket  before  departure. 

I   write  this  article  not  from  mere 
captioQsness  or  because  I  am  still  con- 

Tte  NlaetMBtb  Oentuiy  and  After. 


fined  to  the  house  from  the  last  chiU 
caught  on  the  South  Bastem  and 
Brighton  Railways  (a  right  and  left 
barrel,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  day), 
but  because  anything  which  can  be 
done  to  promote  and  facilitate  travel 
is  the  most  effective  working  in  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  good- 
wiU. 

H,  H,  Johnston, 


SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ^'PICKWICK.' 


While  the  public  is  being  reminded 
by  the  issue  of  the  Dickens  Centenary 
stamps  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  novelist  next 
year,  there  is  also  interest  attaching  to 
the  fact  that  the  close  of  March  marked 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  publication  of 
the  Pickwick  Papers,  probably  the  great- 
est, and  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  Pickicick  has  an  en- 
gaging history.  On  March  26,  1836,  tbe 
following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Times: — 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPBRS-On  the 
Slst  March  will  be  published,  to  be 
continued  monthly,  price  One  Shilling, 
the  first  number  of  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  contain- 
ing a  faithful  record  of  its  Perambu- 
lations, Perils,  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Sporting  Transactions  of  the  Cor- 
responding Members.  Edited  by  Boz. 
Each  Monthly  Part  embellished  with 
four  Illustrations  by  Seymour.  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  186  Strand;  and  of  all 
Booksellers. 

Three  years  previously  the  first  of 
the  Sketches  by  Bos  had  been  published 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and,  with  sub- 
sequent contributions  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Dickens,  had  attracted  some 
attention.  At  that  time,  Dickens,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  earning 
a  fair  income  by  newspaper  work, 
sketches  and  stories;  and  he  was  only 
two  or  three  and  twenty  when  Messrs. 


Chapman  and  Hall  approached  him 
with  the  proposal  that  he  should  write 
the  history  of  a  quaint  set  of  sporting 
characters,  to  which  illustrations 
would  be  furnished  by  Seymour,  the 
work  to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts:. 
The  publication,  it  seems,  was  really 
to  be  a  vehicle  for  displaying  the  art  of 
Seymour,  who  had  become  famous  by 
his  delineation  of  Cockney  sporting 
characters.  Dickens  was  instructed  to 
record  the  adventures  of  members  of  a 
"Nimrod  Club,"  and  thns^  provide  the 
letterpress  which  Seymour  needed. 
But  the  young  author  waa  not  keen  to^ 
fall  in  with  this  idea;,  his  contention 
being  that  the  plates  of  Seymour 
should  be  subservient  to  the  text.  It 
says  much  for  his  force  of  character 
and  for  the  confidence  which  the  pub- 
lishers had  tn  his  ability  that  he  finally 
overrode  all  opposition  and  was  al- 
lowed to  have  his  own  way  in  the  mat- 
ter. Seymour  accordingly  made  his 
drawings  from  the  description  of  th^. 
Club  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ait 
set  forth  by  Dickens,  while  Mr.  Winkle* 
was  introduced,  as  the  novelist  Informs, 
us,  for  the  use  of  S^eymour.  Eacl> 
number  was  issued  in  a  green  wrapper 
bearing  an  appropriate  design  by  tbe 
artist,  representing  fishing,  shooting, 
and  other  sporifng  scenes,  and  con- 
tained twenty-four  pages  of  text  and 
four  illustrations.      But  a  melanchol;;^ 
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event  occurred  before  tlie  Issue  of  the 
second  number — the  death  of  Seymour 
— and  it  was  neceesai7  to  send  the 
MHokwick  Papers  to  iM-ees  with  only 
three  plates.  A  new  artist  had  now 
to  be  found,  while  the  publishers  were 
obliged  to  rearrange  the  whole  w<n>k. 
R.  W.  Buss  was  selected  to  succeed 
Seymour,  the  letterpress  was  Increased 
to  thirty-two  pages,  and  the  plates  re^ 
duced  to  two  in  each  monthly  part 

Boss  failed  completely  as  an  etcher; 
Indeed,  so  incompetent  did  he  prove 
that  tkt  two  plates  produced  by  him 
bad  to  be  cancelled  when  only  a  few 
copies  of  the  work  had  been  circu- 
lated. Ultimately  HabkVt  K.  Browne 
stepped  into  the  breach,  and  the  genius 
of  '*Phiz**  set  the  seal  of  success  upon 
the  PtokuHck  Papers.  It  is  not  too 
mvch  to  say  that  this  gifted  artist  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
popularity  which  the  work  has  since 
attained. 

With  the  death  of  Seymour  the 
sporting  element  in  Pidkwiek,  which 
had  yielded  some  of  its  most  amusing 
sltuatioas,  was  dropped.  The  publi- 
cation from  a  financial  point  of  view 
liad  not  been  a  success,  the  sales  only 
averaging  flft^r  copies  ef  each  number. 
In  the  fourth  number  appeared  tlie  fa- 
mous illustration  of  Bam.  Weller.  in 
wlilch  that  worthy  is  depicted  by 
^'Phte**  in  the  act  of  cleaning  boots. 
Mr.  Weller  Junior  Immediately  caught 
the  pabHc  eye:  the  Pickwlckians  be- 
gan to  be  talked  about,  and  the  sales  of 
the  monthly  parts  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  *Thiz'*  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  Dickens:  Pickwick  was  a 
buge  success,  the  circulation  at  the 
completion  of  the  work  being  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  copies.  Needless 
to  say,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
were  highly  delighted  with  the  sudden 
turn  in  the  fortunes  of  their  publica- 
tion— so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  they 
sent  Dickens  a  ojieque  for  £500  when 
the  twelfth  number  was  reached.    The 


author,  as  the  work  progressed,  re- 
ceived other  cheques  from  the  publish- 
ers, amounting  in  all  to  £3,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fifteen  guineas  per  number 
wliich  it  was  agreed  should  be  paid 
to  him.  It  is  said  that  the  sale  of  tbe 
PkHnvick  Papers  returned  a  clear  profit 
of  £20,000  after  the  author's  fees  had 
been  paid. 

Tlie  association  of  '*Phiz*^  with 
"Bos**  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
higlily  successful  collaboration,  for 
having  both  attained  fame  through  the 
production  of  PkHouAek,  they  continued 
to  work  together,  with  such  results  as 
the  wortd  in  general  and  book  lovers  in 
particular  have  learned  to  appreciate 
The  humor  and  art  ot  HablOt  K. 
Browne  will  always  be  identified  with 
the  first  editions  of  Dickens*s  novels. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  tlie  way, 
that  Browne's  appointment  as  illus- 
trator to  the  Pickwick  Papers  prevented 
Thackeray,  who  had  also  made  an  ap- 
plication for  the  post,  from  completely 
abandoning  his  literary  talents  for 
those  of  the  pencil,  for  It  is  possible 
that  had  Thackeray  been  appointed  to 
the  pssitlon,  7<Mitty  Fair,  J^Miafi^  and 
The  If^weomes  would  never  have  been 
written.  The  Fates,  however,  ruled 
otherwise,  and  ten  years  later  Thack- 
eray was  chall^iging  Dlokens  for  pop- 
ularity, the  E4inlmrgh  BmAmo  having 
lauded  Vcmiiff  Fair  to  such  heights  that 
its  author  was  brougrht  immediately  to 
tlie  ftont  rank  of  fiction  writers. 
Henceforward  the  art  of  Thackeraj 
was  destined  to  rival  that  of  Dickens. 
But  Thackeray  never  forgot  the  great 
genius  of  the  author  of  Piekwid^,  and, 
as  his  correspondence  shows,  he  was 
never  tired  of  dilating  on  the  charm  of 
Dickens  to  others. 

That  so  youthful  an  author  as  Dick- 
ens should  be  subjected  to  adverse  crit- 
icism on  the  part  of  the  reviews,  while 
bis  popularity  was  reflected  in  fashion- 
able plagiarism  by  inferior  writers, 
was  only  to  be  expected.       On  both 
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sides  of  tbe  Atlantic  critics  fumed  aiMl 
sneered  at  tlie  new  work.  At  the  same 
time  there  came  into  being  a  large 
nnmb«*  of  productions  dealing  with  the 
further  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Reputable  authors  caught  the  fever 
and  wrote  stories  round  Dickens'  liero 
—  an  audacity  which  was  naturally  re- 
sented  by  the  novelist 

The  popularity  of  Pickwick  is  not 
confined  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  it 
has  been  translated  into  every  Conti- 
nental tongue.  Three  years  after  the 
issue  of  the  first  edition,  it  was  printed 
in  Van  Dlemen*s  Land  and  sold  with 
lithographed  copies  of  the  original  il- 
lustrations at  a  small  price.  In  Eng- 
land PicbuHck  has  been  issued  in  paper 
covers  at  a  penny.  What  a  first  edi- 
tion, complete  in  twenty  parts,  would 
now  fetch  it  is  impossible  to  say.    The 
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plates — ^including  the  two  wbicDi  were 
executed  by  Buss  ("The  Cricket 
Match"  and  "The  Fat  Boy  Awakes'') 
and  which  were  afterwards  suppressed 
— are  In  themselves  of  considerable 
value. 

As  for  the  original  Mr.  Pickwick,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  coeEcii-mas- 
ter  at  Bath.  It  Is  recorded  that  Dick- 
ens saw  the  name  of  Moees  Pickwick, 
Bath,  Coachmaster,  painted  on  the  door 
of  a  stage  coach  and  that  he  immedi- 
ately appropriated  it  for  that  of  hUs 
hero,  substituting  Samuel  for  Mosesw 
Old  Mr.  Weller  and  his  son  certainly 
existed  in  the  flesh,  an  interesting 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Weller 
having  once  kept  The  Granby  Head 
in  Chatliam.  In  the  novel  Tbe 
Granby  Head  became  The  Marquis  of 
Granby. 


THE  INSPECTOR  OP  GOZ  DAOUD. 


I. 

The  night  before  I  started  on  my  an- 
nual tour  of  inspection  up  the  Blue  Nile 
I  dined  with  Fortman,  the  Civil  Secre- 
tary, kindest  and  best  of  men.  After 
dinner  be  said — 

'*By  the  way,  will  you  be  stopping  at 
Goz  Daoud?' 

"Yes."  I  said,  "I  think  so.  The  boat 
takes  In  wood  there,  and  I  believe 
we  stop  for  a  night." 

**I  wish  you  would  look  up  Avellng," 
said  Fortman.  "Ton  know  him,  don't 
you?" 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said,  "I  know  him.  Mel- 
ancholy beggar,  isn't  he?" 

"Well,  he  always  used  to  be,"  said 
Fortman;  "but  Billy  Graham,  who 
saw  him  not  long  ago,  says  that  he's 
now  quite  a  cheerful  bird.  He's  a 
jolly  good  man  at  his  Job,  anyway. 
We  got  a  note  from  him  on  the  taxa- 
tion of  rain-lands  two  or  three  months 
ago  which  was  really  excellent:  the  Sir- 


dar thought  it  was  quite  a  good 
scheme,  and  I  believe  it's  going  to  be 
adopted.  So  I  wrote  to  Avellng  and 
congratulated  him,  and  said  I  was  s^d 
he  was  taking  such  an  interest  In  his 
job,  and  hoped  he  was  getting  to  like 
the  life  here,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Because,  you  know,  he  always  used  to 
be  so  fearfully  d^ressed:  he  did  his 
work  all  right,  but  he  never  seemed  to 
get  ai^  fun  out  of  it,  or  out  of  any- 
thing else:  and  in  this  country  a  man 
doesn't  do  much  good  unless  he's  a 
bit  enthusiastic.  Well,  the  reason  1 
want  you  to  look  him  up  is  this.  He 
wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter,  but  a 
most  awfully  queer  one.  He  said  that 
he  knew  he  had  always  been  a  bit  of 
a  wet  blanket,  but  that  the  most  amaz- 
ing thing  had  happened  to  him  which 
had  made  him  the  happiest  man  alive. 
He  said  he  couldn't  tell  me  the  story 
then,  but  he  hoped  some  day  he  might 
be  able  to  explain  it.      I  suppose  it's 
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all  right,  but  it's  a  bit  odd,  isn't  it? 
He  nsed  to  be  profoundly  depressed, 
and  now  he's  extremely  cheerful:  and 
the  change,  whatever  caused  it,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  keenest  and  best 
men  we've  got  But  I  must  say  that 
I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  it" 

"Why  bother?"  I  said.  "It's  all  to 
the  good,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  idle  curiosity,"  said 
Fortman.  "But  I  rather  distrust 
these  sudden  changes,  especially  in  this 
country.  •  The  climate  and  the  life  have 
such  a  queer  effect  on  some  people; 
and  one  has  to  keep  an  eye  on  fel- 
lows who  are  all  by  themselves,  like 
Aveling.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  you 
to  report,  or  anything  of  that  kind:  but 
yon  might  just  look  him  up,  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  tie  would  be  the  better 
for  a  spell  of  «irillzation.  He's  doing 
«o  well  where  lie  is  that  we  don't  want 
to  move  him.  All  the  same,  if  you 
think  he  wants  a  change,  we  could  eas- 
ily manage  it." 

So  I  promised  to  look  him  up,  and 
next  day  I  started  off  on  my  tour.  To 
tell  the  honest  truth,  I  didn't  think 
much  of  Portman's  story.  Aveling 
might  quite  well  have  had  news  tliat 
he  was  out  of  some  mess  about  wlilch 
he  had  been  worrying;  and  anyhow, 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  any  one's  buslnees 
except  his  own.  Besides,  I  didn't 
take  much  interest  in  tlie  man:  he  was 
such  a  gloomy  beggar,  as  I  knew  him. 

II. 

It  was  a  week  later,  and  one  of  the 
hottest  afternoons  I  ever  remember. 
The  little  stem-wheel  steamer,  kicking 
her  way  up  against  the  Blue  Nile  in 
flood,  seemed  to  be  baked  through  and 
through  by  the  sun,  like  a  cake  in  an 
oven.  It  was  too  hot  to  read,  too  hot 
to  shoot  crocodiles,  too  hot  even  to 
smoke.  One  could  only  lie  and  pant, 
and  wait  for  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Even  Abdou,  my  fat  Berberine  serv- 


ant, seemed  to  feel  the  heat.  He  v 
late  with  my  afternoon  tea,  niid  he  ap- 
peared to  have  something  on  his 
mind:  for  he  stood  about,  when  he  had 
put  down  the  tea-things,  looking  dis- 
tinctly uneasy.      At  last  he  said — 

"After  an  hour  and  a  half  we  get  to 
Goz  Daoud." 

"Yes,"  I  said  sleepily. 

"EKiCs  your  Excellency  land  there  for 
dinner  with  the  Inspector,"  he  asked, 
"or  will  the  Insjiector  dine  with  us  on 
board?" 

"I  expect  I  shall  dine  with  him."  I 
said,  "and  very  likely  I  shall  sleep 
there  to-night.  The  boat  won't  go  on 
till  to-morrow  morning." 

Abdou  seemed  more  embarrassed 
than  ever.  "Better  your  Excellencjr 
stop  on  board,"  he  said;  and  when  I 
asked  him  why,  he  replied,  "Who 
knows  if  the  tale  is  true?  Yet  a  tale 
is  told  which  I  do  not  understand.  It 
is  said  that  his  Honor  the  Inspector, 
Aveling  Bey,  has  alway:^  with  him  a 
Djinn,  who  tells  him  of  things  unknown 
to  mortals." 

Nonsense,"  I  said;  and  Abdou  said — 
As  your  Excellency  plea.ses.  This 
is  the  story.  Who  knows  if  it  is 
true?"  and  he  waddled  off. 

After  he  had  gone,  I  remembercMl  my 
conversation  with  Fortman,  and  Ave- 
ling's  letter  about  the  "amazing  thing" 
which  had  happened  to  him.  Had  this 
anything  to  do  with  Abdou's  yam?  Of 
course,  one  thinks  nothing  of  stories 
of  Djinns  or  "Afreets"  in  the  Sudan: 
according  to  the  natives,  they  are 
everywhere.  One,  I  remember,  used 
to  haunt  the  road  leading  down  to  tiie 
river  past  the  Adjutant-General's 
house  in  Khartoum.  The  boldest 
donkey-bry  would  never  think  of  go- 
ing that  way  after  dark.  But  I  had 
never  heard  before  of  an  Afreet  or 
Djinn  befriending  an  Englishman.  I 
puizled  over  it  toe  a  bit,  and  then  gave 
it  up.  It  was  too  hot  to  worry  over 
any  tiling. 
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.  .    .«i::i  was  setting  ns  we  came  into 
tz  Daoud  i*oacl).      The  Blue  Nile 
k  out   there   for   two  or   three 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  those 
so  print  themselves  on  the  brain 
is  impossible  ever  to  forget  them, 
tward  sky  was  full  of  that  lav- 
fantastic  splendor  which  seems 
r  to  the  Sudan:  the  wide  river 
red  as  blood  with  the  reflec- 
A  great  herd  of  breeding  cam- 
d   come    down    to    drink,    and 
ed  dimly  on  the  western  bank:  be- 
them  a  row  of  palm-trees  stood 
ack  against  the  blaze  of  the  sun- 
and  above  the  palms  hundreds  of 
flew  in   long  lines  across  and 
like     some    strange    pattern 
ed   in    black    on    a    background 
h  changed  each  moment  tlirough 
shade  of   orange,   scarlet,    and 
le.     Slim  Arab  girls,  in  their  dull 
robes,  stood  along  the  bank,  bal- 
Qg  their  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
M  greeting  tlie  steamer  with  their 
kh,  quavering  cry.  We  see  such  gor- 
|K)U8  pk^tures  sometimes  in  the  Su- 
hn.  and  forget  for  a  moment  tlie  green 
IDis  and  the  soft  gray  light  of  Bng- 
^  which  at  other  times  are  never 
rery  far  fh>ia  our  minds. 

As  tlie  steamer  drew  ui*  to  the  Qoz 
Daoud  laDdiog-place,  I  saw  Av«£ling 
Waiting  for  us;  and  he  came  on  board 
the  moment  we  tied  np.  Never  in  aU 
iny  life  have  I  seen  a  man  so  completely 
changed  as  he  was  in  the  six  months 
Bince  I  had  last  met  him.  The  liard 
^intt  had  aU  gone  out  of  Ids  face,  and 
^  looked  at  least  ten  years  younger; 
but  the  startling  fhing  was  that  his  set- 
tled melaiicholy  seemed  not  only  to 
^ve  disappeared,  but  to  have  been  re- 
Placed  bj  a  happiness  too  complete  and 
absolute  to  be  described  as  placid.  He 
B^ly  radiated  happiness.  The  Su- 
danese soldiers  on  the  lower  deck  be- 
came ooe  vast  grin  the  moment  they 
WW  him.  His  manner,  too,  was  com- 
pletely  changed.     Formerly    he    had 


seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  take  his 
part  in  conversation,  or  even  In  the 
most  ordinary  interchange  of  civilities; 
but  now  he  was  the  perfect  host,  gen- 
uinely glad  to  see  his  guest,  and  con- 
veying his  pleasure  naturally  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice. 

As  we  turned  to  walk  up  to  his 
bouse,  I  noticed  at  once  that  ail  was 
well  with  Goz  Daoud  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view.  They  say  that 
the  experienced  general  can  form  a 
very  good  opinion  of  the  military  value 
of  troops  merely  by  seeing  them  march 
past  on  the  parade-ground.  We  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  government 
soon  get  to  know  at  a  glance  whether 
the  machine  is  working  smoothly  or 
not  in  any  station  we  visit.  When 
Aveling  gave  the  usual  evening  greet- 
ing, "May  your  night  be  happy,  oh 
Sheikh,''  the  answer,  "And  may  yours 
be  happy  and  blessed,  oh  Master,"  came 
with  a  readiness  and  enthusiasm  which 
left  no  doubt  of  his  popularity.  The 
Sudanese  Arab  is  always  polite,  but  he 
is  not  always  very  hearty  in  his  greet- 
ings. The  sheikh^  and  notables  of 
€k>z  Daoud  evidently  thought  Aveling  a 
gentleman  and  a  good  fellow,  and  were 
glad  to  let  you  know  it. 

Something  had  happened  to  Aveling, 
and  it  had  improved  him  out  of  all 
knowledge.  So  much,  at  least,  was 
evident  But  I  could  form  no  sort  of 
conjecture  as  to  what  it  was.  How- 
ever, after  all,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine: 
I  had  no  right  to  cross-examine  him 
about  rumors,  and  no  sort  of  wish  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  All  seemed 
to  be  well,  and  I  dismissed  from  my 
mind  Fortman's  anxiety  and  Abdou's 
foolish  tale  of  the  Djinn. 

He  gave  me  a  surprisingly  good  din- 
ner, and  the  more  we  talked  the  more 
I  liked  him.  Towards  the  end  of  din- 
ner, something  lie  said  reminded  me  of 
the  latest  Cairo  story  which  had 
drifted  down  to  Khartoum.  It  was  a 
typical   Cairo   story,   rather   amusing, 
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rather  improper,  very  malicious,  and 
probably  not  in  the  least  true.  I  be- 
gan to  tell  it  to  him,  but  when  I  was 
halfway  through  he  leaned  over  and 
touched  my  arm.  "Would  you  mind," 
he  said,  "not  finishing  that  story."  I 
snippose  I  looked  surprised,  for  be 
laughed,  and  went  on.  "Oh,  I'm  not 
so  squeamish  as  all  that,  you  know:  I 
daresay  I  should  be  a  good  deal 
amused,  if  we  were  alone.  But,  you 
see,  we  aren't,"  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "there 
is  nobody  here  but  ourselves." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  he  said.  "My  litUe 
Doll  is  here,  though  you  don't  see  her. 
She  came  down  with  me  to  the  boat  to 
meet  you;  but  I  could  see  she  wasn't 
visible  to  you." 

Frankly,  I  thought  the  man  bad  gone 
clean  off  his  head;  and  I  suppose  he 
read  my  thoughts,  for  he  said,  "Really, 
you  know,  I'm  not  in  the  least  mad. 
Doll's  here  all  right,  though  you  can't 
see  her.  I  aometimes  wonder  whether 
any  of  the  natives  can:  I've  a  sort  of 
idea  they  think  there's  something  un- 
usual, but  they  don't  say  anything.  I 
see  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  stoiy.  I 
meant  to,  really,  all  the  time:  in  fact, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would,  as 
soon  as  I  heard  you  were  coming,  for 
a  reason  you  will  soon  understand. 
But  it's  a  long  yam;  let's  get  into 
more  comfortable  chairs  while  I  tell 
it      The  drinks  are  by  you." 

III. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  some  people 
called  Marinier — Colonel  Marinler,  of 
the  Indian  Army,  and  his  wife?"  asked 
Avellng. 

"I  remember  the  name,"  I  said. 
"Wasn't  there  some  tragedy?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  said  Aveling, 
"but,  in  order  to  explain  a  rather  un- 
usual story,  I  must  begin  with  myself. 
My  father  and  mother  both  died  when 
I  was  quite  a  little  kid:  I  don't  even 


remember  either  of  them.  I  was 
brought  up  by  a  guardian,  wlu>  was 
kind  enough,  but  really,  you  luiow, 
didn't  care  much  about  me.  Nobody 
did,  much,  that  I  can  remember:  I 
rather  liked  one  of  the  grooms  myself^ 
but  he  thought  I  was  a  little  nuisance. 
Then  at  school  I  got  on  all  right  inritb 
everybody,  but  I  never  had  any  partic- 
ular pal.  There  were  several  fellows 
who  were  pretty  friendly — asked  me 
to  stop  with  them  in  the  holidays,  if 
two  or  three  fellows  tbejy  liked  better 
couldn't  come,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — but  no  one  who  was  really  an 
intimate  pal.  I  should  have  liked  one. 
but  somehow  they  didn't  seem  to  come 
my  way. 

"It  was  pretty  much  the  same  at 
Sandhurst;  and  then.  Just  after  I  was 
gazetted,  I  got  a  letter  from  Colons 
Marinier,  saying  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  and  had  just  left  the  In- 
dian Army  and  settled  down  in  Hami>- 
shire,  and  asking  me  to  go  down  and 
stop  with  him  whenever  I  could  get 
away.  I  w^it  down,  and  eomeliow 
from  the  very  first  I  f^nd  myself  lik- 
ing them  much  more  than  any  one  else 
I  ever  met.  Marinier  hims^  was  a 
very  good  sort,  and  his  wife  was  sim- 
ply and  entirely  delightful.  She  was 
the  best-looking  woman  I  ever  saw,  I 
think,  and,  quite  apart  from  that,  she 
was  the  sort  of  i>e!rson  every  one 
liked,  because  no  <Hie  oould  possibly 
help  it.  They  had  one  little  daoi^ten 
and  she  was  Doll,  who  is  here  now, 
though  you  can't  see  her.  She  was 
about  nine  then,  and  we  took  to  each 
other  from  the  start, — didn't  we,  old 
lady?  I  remember  she  announced  the 
first  evening  I  was  there,  first,  that 
she  liked  me,  and  secondly,  that  she 
was  going  to  call  me  Dick,  which  isn't 
my  name;  and  Dick  I  was  to  all  of 
them  from  that  time  on.  I  was  there 
a  week  that  first  time,  and  before  I 
went  I  was  much  fonder  of  that  kid 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
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together — which  sounds  absurd,  hut  it's 
true.  And  wlien  I  was  going  away  she 
came  and  hugged  me,  and  said,  'I  wish 
^ou  were  stopping  here  for  a  month.  I 
wish  you  weren't  going  away  at  all, 
ever.* 

**I  can't  tell  you  how  much  those 
Iieople  were  to  me,  and  Doll  in  particu- 
lar. I  used  to  spend  pretty  well  all 
my  leave  with  them,  and  Doll  and  I 
were  always  knocking  about  the  coun- 
try together,  when  she  could  get  away 
from  her  governess.  Wasn't  it  Charles 
Lamb  who  said,  'What  a  lass  to  go 
gypsying  ovw  the  world  with'?  That 
Just  describes  Doll:  ehe  was  the  best 
companion  you  can  imagine.  As  good 
as  gold,  too,  and  such  a  wise  little  beg- 
gar. 

'*One  day,  when  she  had  been  very 
silent  for  a  good  time,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  doing  some  serious  thinking, 
she  said,  'When  I'm  a  grown-up  person, 
do  you  think,  Dick,  that  perhaps  you'll 
like  to  ask  me  to  marry  you?'  I  told 
her  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it, 
and  that  of  course  I  was  going  to 
marry  her  when  she  grew  up,  whether 
she  Uked  it  or  not.  She  said,  *1  think 
I'd  rather  you  asked  me,  Dick,  though 
of  course  I  should  say  yes.'  Mrs. 
Marlnier  laughed  at  us,  and  said  Doll 
was  too  young  to  think  about  such 
things.  So  wo  didn't  talk  about  it  any 
more;  but  I  w*as  quite  determined  in 
my  own  mind  to  marry  her  just  as 
soon  as  she  was  old  Plough. 

**Then  came  the  South  African  War, 
and  we  were  ordered  out.  I  got  a 
couple  of  days'  leave,  and  went  down 
to  the  Marlniers  to  say  good-bye.  The 
last  afternoon  Marlnier  and  I  went 
out  to  shoot  some  rabbits:  I  hadn't  a 
gun  with  me,  and  he  lent  me  an  old 
one  of  his.  We  were  coming  back, 
and  I  had  taken  out  my  cartridges 
and  given  the  gun  to  the  keeper,  when 
he  called  out,  *Stoat,  sir,  there  in  the 
spinney,'  and  gave  me  back  the  gun. 
I  couldn't  see  anj'thlng.  so  after  a  mo- 


ment we  went  on.  Marlnier  was  talk- 
ing about  outposts,  and  I  was  ver?- 
much  interested,  and  wasn't  thinking 
about  the  gun,  which  I  didn't  give 
back  to  the  keeper.  At  the  comer  of 
the  wood  we  met  Doll:  I  hate  going  on 
with  this  story;  it  almost  makes  me 
sick  to  think  about  it,  even  now.  I 
said,  'Hullo,  there^s  another  rabbit!' 
and  pointed  the  gun  at  her,  and  it 
went  off  and  killed  her  stone-dead  ou 
the  spot  Stone-dead,  that's  one  com- 
fort: she  can  never  have  known  what 
hit  her:  she  was  not  three  yards  off, 
and  was  shot  right  through  the  heart. 
There's  no  possible  defence  or  excuse 
for  ever  pointing  a  gun  at  anybody: 
and  I  knew  that  as  well  as  any  one 
else.  Of  course  the  keeper  had  slipped 
in  a  cartridge  when  he  saw  the  stoat. 
If  I  had  thought,  I  should  have  known 
that  be  wouldn't  have  given  me  an 
empty  gun.  But  I  suppose  something 
in  my  brafn  stopped  working:  one  can't 
account  for  these  mad  f oUles. 

"I  don't  remember  much  wtiat  hap- 
pened next  I  wanted  to  shoot  my- 
self,  and  the  keeper,  very  plroperly. 
wanted  to  shoot  me;  but  Marlnier 
stopped  us  both.  He  picked  up  poor 
little  Doll,  and  started  to  carry  her 
home.  I  asked  him  If  I  might  carr^^ 
her,  but  he  said,  *No.'  Then,  when  we 
were  half  way  home,  he  said,  *I  must 
go  on  and  tell  Mary.  Take  her,  Dick.* 
and  gave  her  to  me  to  carry.  That 
was  the  kindest  thing  any  one  ev^  did. 
I  think. 

"Then,  when  we  were  near  the 
bouse,  Mrs.  Marlnier  came  running- 
out,  very  white  and  fierce.  She  said 
nothing,  but  took  Doll  in  her  arms  and 
carried  her  indoors;  and  I  wandered 
into  the  garden  and  wished  I  could 
wake  up  from  this  horrible  nightmare. 
I  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  school- 
room door,  and  wondered  in  a  dull  sort 
of  way  what  would  be  the  best  way  of 
killing  myself.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
or  intention  of  going  on  living.      Pres- 
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ently  Mra.  Marinier  came  out  of  the 
house  and  Marinier  after  her:  he  said 
somethingr  to  her  which  I  didn't  hear. 
She  came  towards  me,  and  then  turned 
and  walked  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  trying  to  control  her- 
self. Then  she  came  to  me  and  be- 
gan, very  coldly,   *My  poor  boy ,' 

and  then  she  stopped  and  sat  down  by 
me  on  the  step  and  cried  and  cried. 
*You  poor  Dick,*  she  said,  *you  poor  old 
Dick,  it's  most  dreadful  and  horrible 
for  all  of  us,  but  it's  much  worse  for 
you.'  She  took  my  hand  and  held  it, 
and  we  both  sat  there  crying  like  a 
couple  of  babies.  At  last  I  said,  *I 
can't  go  on  living,  you  know;  I  really 
can't:  I  must  go  out' 

* 'Marinier  had  come  up,  and  was 
standing  close  to  us.  He  said,  'You're 
a  soldier,  and  war  is  declared.  You've 
got  no  right  to  go  out' 

*^Mrs.  Marinier  kept  tight  hold  of  my 
liand,  but  she  didn't  speak  for  some 
time.  At  last  she  said,  'Dick,  my  dear 
old  boy,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  you 
must  go  on  living  till  your  time  comes. 
What  would  Doll  think  of  us  if  we  let 
you  kiU  yourself?  You  must  promise 
me  not  to,  Dick,  for  Doll's  sake:  you 
will,  won't  you,  Dick?' 

"So  I  had  to  promise;  and  I  went  to 
say  good-bye  to  Doll,  my  little  Doll 
that  I  had  killed;  and  I  told  a  coroner's 
jury  of  my  damned  folly,  and  I  re- 
joined my  regiment  the  unhappleet 
man,  I  suppose,  that  €k>d  ever  made. 


IV. 


>f 


»*i 


1  remember  well  that  first  day  on 
the  transport  Martin  commanded  the 
troops  (A  board — C6nky  Martin,  who 
afterwards  did  so  well  in  the  war.  He 
was  looking  through  a  list  of  the  of- 
ficers on  board  when  I  came  up,  and 
when  he  got  to  my  name  he  said, 
'Aveling,  Aveling, — isn't  that  the 
damned  fool  who  shot  Marinier's  kid?' 

"There  was  an  awkward  sUence;  and 
then  I  said,  *Yes,  sir,  I'm  tlie  danmed 


fool,  only  the  expression  isn  t  nearly- 
strong  enough.' 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  and 
then  he  said,  *I  entirely  agree,'  and 
went  on  with  his  list 

"All  that  voyage  I  kept  looking  at 
the  sea  with  a  sort  of  sick  longing  to 
Jump  overboard  and  have  done  with  it; 
but  I  couldn*t  because  of  my  promise. 
If  only  someone  would  have  fallen 
overboard  and  given  me  an  excuse,  I 
could  have  gone  in  after  him:  but  no- 
body would.  My  colonel  talked  to  me 
like  a  father  about  my  depression. 
'Damned  silly  thing  to  do,  of  course,' 
he  said,  'but,  after  all,  a  pure  accident. 
We  all  do  silly  things  sometimes. 
Why  make  a  song  about  it?  What?' 
But,  of  course,  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  realized  that  Doll  had  been  any- 
thing more  to  me  than  Just  a  kid,  like 
another.  My  old  color-sergeant  also 
did  his  best  to  console  me.  'If  I  mi^^t 
take  the  liberty,  sir,'  he  said  one  day, 
*my  advice  to  you  would  be,  sir,  do  not 
be  down-'earted.  "What  is  the  use  of 
ree-pining?"  as  the  song  says.  You  take 
this  regrettable  incident  too  much  to 
'eart,  sir,  I  do  assure  you.'  But  that's 
Just  what  it  was:  to  them  it  was  a  re- 
grettable incident  while  to  me  it  was  a 
tragedy  which  had  wiped  all  the  happi- 
ness clean  out  of  my  life. 

"We  had  a  long  spell  of  dull  work 
when  we  first  landed,  and  I  brooded 
over  my  disaster  more  and  more.  Thai 
at  last  we  suddenly  found  ours^ves  in 
the  middle  of  some  hard  flghtlBg  in 
the  north  of  Gape  Colony.  Martin 
turned  up  to  command  the  force  to 
which  we  were  attached;  and  shortly 
after  he  came  we  Iiad  a  sharp  brush 
with  brother  Boer,  who  attacked  us  in 
force.  The  bullets  were  falling  pretty 
thick,  and  I  thought  my  chance  had 
come:  I  Jumped  up  from  behind  the 
entrenchments,  and  began  obs^ving 
the  advance  and  waiting  for  a  kind 
bullet  'Lie  down,  that  officer,'  came 
Conky's  angry  voice  from  the  rear:  as 
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l>ad  luck  would  liave  it,  lie  had  come 
fiM*  a  look  round.  I  hesitated,  but  I 
couldn't  well  disobey,  and  I  wasn't 
touched.  When  the  scrap  was  over, 
Conky  Martin  sent  for  me.  *Look 
here/  he  said,  *young  fellow  my  lad, 
you  aren't  paid  and  transported  out 
here  to  spoil  my  casualty  returns,  so 
don't  you  think  it.  If  you  want  to 
get  killed,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  later 
on.  But  if  I  see  you  standing  up  again 
to  be  shot,  by  God  I'll  have  you  broke 
for  cowardice  In  the  face  of  the  en- 
emy.' 

*'I  will  say  for  him  that  he  did  give 
me  some  chances,  though  none  of  them 
came  off.  All  I  wanted  was  decent 
death  and  burial,  so  of  course  no  one 
could  hit  me,  though  I  used  to  go  in 
bald-headed  for  every  chance  of  a 
scrap.  After  one  hot  thing,  later  on 
in  the  war,  my  Ck>lonel  wanted  me 
recommended  for  a  V.C.;  but  Conky 
wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  quite  right  too. 
I  found  I  could  forget  my  troubles 
when  the  fighting  was  actually  on,  and 
really  at  moments  I  quite  enjoyed  life: 
but  it  was  as  bad  as  ever  when  I  got 
back  to  camp.  When  Conky  got  a  big 
conunand  he  took  me  on  his  staff,  to 
my  great  surprise,  and  he  worked  me 
hard  and  gave  me  lots  of  exciting 
jobs.  But  I  couldn't  get  hit  and  I 
was  never  sick  or  sorry  all  those  three 
years. 

**!  used  to  write  constantly  to  Mrs. 
Marinier,  and  she  to  me.  We  talked 
quite  freely  in  our  letters  about  Doll; 
and  nothing  could  have  been  kinder 
than  the  way  she  wrote.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  known  that  I  was  really, 
seriously  devoted  to  Doll;  and  that 
Doll  bad  been  quite  as  devoted  .to  me. 
She  said  that  I  wasn't  to  think  her  too 
miserable,  because  she  had  a  consola- 
tion, about  which  she  would  tell  me 
when  I  got  home.  Then  her  letters 
stopped  suddenly:  and  a  month  later 
<>ame  a  letter  from  Marinier  to  say  she 
was    dead.      When    I    read    that,    I 


thought  it  really  was  the  last  straw: 
but  Marinier  went  on  to  give  her  last 
message  to  me.  He  wrote:  *An  hour 
before  she  died  she  said  that  she  had 
just  seen  Doll,  who  was  very  happy. 
She  also  said:  "You  must  write  and 
tell  Dick  that  I  have  seen  her,  and 
that  some  day  he  will  see  her  too:  and 
tell  him  he  must  wait,  and  not  be  so 
miserable.  Mind  you  tell  him."  She 
kept  on  Insisting,  and  I  promised  to 
write.' 

"That  message  consoled  me  a  good 
deal,  though  I  didn't  then  understand 
what  it  meant.  I  had  got  to  stick  It 
out  somehow,  and  something  would 
happen  some  day;  but  how  I  could  hope 
to  see  Doll  again  was  more  than  I 
could  understand.  When  the  war  at 
last  came  to  an  end,  I  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  regretted  it,  on  personal 
grounds.  My  regiment  was  going 
home,  and  I  didn't  much  lo<^  forward 
to  life  in  an  English  station,  as  you 
may  imagine.  I  asked  Conky  if  he 
could  get  me  a  hard  job.  He  said,  'I 
think  I  can  get  you  Into  the  Oippy 
Army,  my  old  show.  They're  a  v«t 
good  crowd.  When  you  get  to  the 
Sudan,  ask  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Civil  Administration.  They'll  give  you 
four  men's  work  to  do,  and  there  are 
always  plenty  of  chances  of  pegging 
out  in  the  Sudan,  If  that's  what  you're 
after.'  He  went  on,  *I  can't  quite  un- 
derstand your  case,  Aveling.  There 
seems  to  be  more  in  it  than  meets  the 
eje.  Any  one  would  be  pretty  sick 
who  had  shot  a  kid  by  accident:  but  I 
should  have  thought  you'd  have  got 
over  it  by  now,  after  all  this  fighting 
and  seeing  facts  as  tbeiy  are.  Ton 
didn't  shoot  the  kid  on  purpose,  did 
you?' 

"I  suppose  I  looked  rather  savage,  for 
he  said,  *A1]  right;  don't  shoot  me,  any 
way.  I  know  you  didn't;  only  I  can't 
explain  you.      How  old  was  she?' 

**  'About  eleven,'  I  said. 

"  *Well,'  he  said,  *it  beats  me  alto- 
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gether.  Go  to  the  Sudan  and  work 
yourself  right  again,  If  you  can;  but  I 
doubt  it  I  think  a  good  clean  death 
is  what  you  want  Pity,  too;  I  could 
have  done  something  with  you.  If  you 
come  out  all  right.  Just  write  to  me 
any  time,  and  Til  find  something  for 
you.* 

"Well,  he  got  me  the  Job  here,  and 
went  off  to  India  himself.  Good  man, 
CJonky:  I  liked  Conky.  You  know 
him,  don't  you?  Long,  thin  man,  with 
a  big  beak  and  hollow  cheeks,  rather 
like  a  hungry  wolf.  A  bit  of  a  terror, 
but  a  good  man.'' 

V. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I've  done 
here.  The  work  always  Interested  me 
a  good  deal,  but  I  never  could  get 
really  excited  about  it.  I  took  no 
leave  last  year,  except  a  month's 
shoodng  up  the  White  Nile,  where  an 
old  bull-elephant  nearly  got  me,  but 
not  quite.  What  was  the  good  of 
gohag  borne?  Marinier  was  away, 
traveillng  somewhere,  and  I  had  no 
one  I  much  wanted  to  see.  But  those 
long  tiot  afternoons,  when  you  can  do 
nothing  but  wait  for  it  to  get  cooler, 
got  OH  my  nerves  a  good  deal,  and  I 
began  seriously  to  consider  whether  I 
was  really  bound  to  go  on  with  it 
Mrs.  Martni^  was  dead,  peace  be  upon 
her:  she  knew  much  more  about  things 
now,  and  probably  wouldn't  keep  me 
to  my  promise,  knowing  what  a  burden 
life  was.  Marinier's  objection  was 
gone,  now  that  there  was  no  war. 
Why  shouldn't  I  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  thing? 

"There  is  a  convenient  eddy  half  a 
mile  down  the  river  from  here,  which 
takes  you  right  under  and  only  lets  you 
up  again  a  mile  and  a  half  down.  We 
lost  several  black  soldiers  there  when 
we  first  came  up.  I  could  easily  en- 
gineer a  little  boating  accident,  which 
would  do  the  trick. 

"Well,  about  five  months  ago  I  had 


got  all  my  affairs  iN*etty  well  settled 
up,  and  had  made  all  my  arrange- 
ments. I  was  to  go  out  by  mys^f  iu 
a  small  sailing-boat  about  five  next 
morning  to  shoot  duck,  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  a  heavy  gybe  and  upset  Jost 
above  the  eddy.  I  turned  in  early  the- 
night  before,  feeling  quite  light- 
hearted,  like  a  schoolboy  Just  goings 
home  for  his  holidays.  I  woke  up  at 
dawn,  and  there  was  Doll  sitting  on 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  positively- 
grinning  at  me.  I  thought  it  was  a 
dream  at  first;  but  there  I  was  on  the 
roof  as  usual,  and  it  was  Ught  enough 
to  see.  I  said,  *Have  you  come  to- 
say  good-bye,  my  dear,  my  dear?*  She 
said,  'Don't  be  an  old  .  duffer,  Dick. 
You're  not  going  to  drownd  yourself.' 
She  always  need  to  say  'dpownd,'  axid 
insisted  it  was  right,  in  the  face  <tf  all 
argument  I  toas  ^d  to  see  her 
again,  by  Jove:  but  I  hai^y  dared 
move,  I  was  so  afraid  she^  -disaiipear. 
But  she  said,  *If  s  all  right,  Di<^  I've 
come  to  stay  and  keep  you  «Ma(|pany 
till  you  come  over  to  us.  It  wont  be 
very  long  now,  Dick.' 

"Well,  well,  I  can't  teH  you  much- 
more,  you  know.  Ever  stece  Doll 
has  been  here  I've  been  pettecUy 
happy.  We  don't  talk  mnich  to  «ach 
other  nowadays,  because  we  can  un- 
derstand each  oth^  quite  well  wttlKHit 
words.  I  wanted  her  to  tell  me  atwut 
her  world,  and  now,  I  think,  I  do 
understand  it  pretty  well;  but  I  could 
never  explain  it  to  you,  because  there 
are  no  words  that  apply.  Doll  and 
her  mother  are  together,  and  yester- 
day she  told  me  her  father  had  *come 
over*  too;  so  I  suppose  he's  dead.  They 
are  all  perfectly  happy — that  I'm  sure 
of.  Doll  always  laughs  about  having 
been  shot  by  me,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
rathei*  amusing  incident  That  is 
their  view  of  most  of  our  tragedies, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out  They  talk 
about  them  much  as  we  talk  about  the 
little  disasters  we  had  when  we  were 
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kid>$.  Tile  other  world  is  all  quite 
.simple,  really — much  simpler  and  more 
natural  and  much  better  than  we 
Imagine;  only  there  aren't  any  words  to 
describe  it 

**I  fancy  my  time  must  be  pretty 
well  ap,  and  I'm  quite  ready  to  go. 
Doll  says  it  will  be  very  soon.  I 
wanted  to  tell  some  one  all  about  it, 
became  there  may  very  likely  be  lots 
of  oClier  miserable  beggars,  as  I  used 
to  be,  who  are  wonylng  thems^yes 
a  boat  nottiing.  I  don't  say  you  don't 
have  to  pay  for  wrongnioing;  but  it's 
what  yoa  are  tliat  matters  most  in  the 
end^  not  what  you  have  done.  Per- 
haps my  story  may  be  some  use  to 
some  of  them. 

"Pretty  late,  by  Jove:  we'd  better 
turn  ta.  You'll  sleep  here,  won't  you? 
I've  told  ttiem  to  make  you  up  a  bed 
4>w  the  roof." 

VI. 

A  fortnight  later  I  stopped  again  at 
-Oei  Dacmd  on  my  way  d0wn.  To  my 
norprlM  I  saw  Bmy  Graham,  who  be- 
lo^sd  t0  anotbor  district,  waiting  on 
the  landlny-Btage. 

"HiAo,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
berer' 

'Taking  charge,"  said  Billy,  "till 
<some  one  is  seat  to  take  Ave!  lug's 
place." 

**Wliat  has  happened  to  Avellng?*'  I 
iisked,  though  I  knew  already. 

"Dead,"  he  said.  "Black-water 
fever.      The  day  before  yesterday." 

I  went  on  shore  with  him  and  saw 
Aveling's  grave.  Billy  said,  "I  only 
just  turned  up  in  time  to  see  the  last 
of  him.  He  was  quite  cheerful,  as  if 
he'd  been  just  off  on  leave,  after  a  long 
spell.  The  people  here  were  most  aw- 
fuUy  cut  up:  I  never  saw  a  crowd  so 
cut  up  as  they  were.    One  old  sheikh 


made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  peftrfectly  well  known  that 
Avellng  had  been  under  the  special 
protection  of  Allah;  and  he  talked  as 
if  there  had  been  some  kind  of  miracle. 
Th^  all  seemed  to  ag^ree:  but  wlien  I 
talked  to  the  old  sheikh  afterwards  he 
said  that  nothing  was  certainly  known, 
and  that  it  was  better  not  to  pry  into 
mysteries. 

We  went  back  to  the  boat  for  dinner, 
and  afterwards  Billy  said— 

"Before  he  died  Aveling  said  that 
you  knew  all  about  him.  Otai  you  tell 
me,  or  would  you  rather  not?" 

I  hesitated  a  good  deal.  Three  years 
before,  when  Billy  first  came  out  from 
Oxford,  I  shouldn't  liave  dreamed  of 
telling  him  such  a  story.  He  would 
have  dismissed  it  with  a  confident  dis- 
quisition, in  which  the  words  "subject- 
Ive'*  and  "objective"  would  have  oc- 
curred several  times;  and  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  it  is  difiUcult  to  sland 
when  you  get  to  a  certain  age  and 
know  your  ignorance.  But  three 
years  in  the  Sudan  make  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence.     I  told  him  the  whole  stery. 

When  I  had  finished,  we  smoked  for 
some  time  in  silence.  Then  I  said, 
"Do  you  beUeve  it,  Billy?" 

"Who  knows,"  said  BUly.  "Yes,  I 
do  believe  it,  I  think.  A  few  years  ago 
I  believed  nothing,  and  thought  I  knew 
everything  worth  knowing.  Now  I 
know  next  to  nothing,  and  belteve  a 
whole  lot.  Yes,  I  believe  it  At  least, 
I  hope  it's  true." 

After  that  he  went  ashore;  and  we 
east  off  from  the  landing-stage,  and 
went  down  river  with  the  flood.  All 
the  wide  reach  was  a  sheet  of  silver 
in  the  brilliant  splendor  of  the  moon- 
light. I  repeated  to  myself  Billy 
Graham's  words — *'At  least,  I  hope  it's 
true." 

E.  C.  Winton, 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  iUstory  of 
modem  music  the  natural  deyelopment 
of  the  art  is  now  being  qnite  obviously 
deflected  by  the  pressure  of  outside 
economic  influ^ices.  During  the  last 
three  centuries  music  has  largely  devel- 
oped from  within,  and  the  line  of  inter- 
nal development  has  been  coincident 
with  the  direction  in  which  society  it- 
self has  progressed.  The  new  life  infused 
into  instrumental  music,  for  example, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  only  the  result  of  the 
internal  working  of  artistic  principles, 
but  also  the  outcome,  first  of  all,  of 
the  ingenuity  of  makers  of  instruments 
of  the  violin  family,  and,  secondly,  of 
a  condition  of  society  which  made  It 
possible  for  very  large  numbers  of 
people  to  devote  time  and  money  to  the 
study  of  instrumental  tethuique. 
Fashion  has  from  time  to  time  influ- 
enced, or  rather  assisted,  musical  de- 
velopment, but  never  has  any  force  it 
has  exercised  been  in  unquestionable 
and  direct  antagonism  to  the  inner 
principles  which  have  impelled  music 
to  one  period  of  fruition  after  another. 
By  a  series  of  coincidences  social  life 
for  three  centuries  has  provided  a  fer- 
tile fleld  for  musical  growths;  the  art 
has  developed  to  its  present  stature 
with  its  roots  deep  in  the  structure  of 
society;  and  society  and  music  for 
many  decades  have  been  so  con- 
stantly inseparable  as  to  appear  in- 
terdependent parts  of  the  same  organ- 
Ism. 

But  this  peaceful  alliance  is  at  a 
point  of  rupture.  Art  has  become  self- 
conscious,  and  music  has  begun  to  crit- 
icize society.  All  art  is  barren  that 
does  not  enjoy  a  wide  circulation;  mu- 
sic that  is  never  heard  were  best  left 
unwritten.  And  the  economic  condi- 
tions to-day  are  such  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  fine  music  composetl  during  the 


last  three  or  four  decades  has  never 
been  either  performed  or  published.    It 
is    impossible    to   concave   that    any 
really  fine  or  noble  poetry  of  recent 
years  is  still  in  manuscript,  that  scores 
of  wonderful  paintings  are  refused  a 
hanging  at  all  the  public  galleries,  that 
original  and  vivid  dramas  laagnish  un- 
recognized and  scorned  by  managers,, 
or  ttiat  a  new  Fielding  cfr  Thackeray 
is    starving    in    Fleet    Street.    These 
things  do  not  happen.       But  in  the 
musical  world  manuscripts  are  passed 
from   hand  to  hand  and  studied   and 
admired;  they  are  recognized  by  capa- 
ble Judges   as   being  works   often   of 
enormous    talent,    and    sometimes    of 
genius;  but  no  publisher  can  afford  to 
publish  them,  and  no  society  of  music 
has  the  means  to  give  them  a  perform- 
ance.     No  artist  is  In  so  bad  a  case  as 
the  musician.    The  poet  can  (and  does) 
invite  the  verdict  of  his  generation  by 
himself  providing  the  money  for  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  his  muse, 
and  often  enough  a  very  slender  talent 
is   sufficient   to  generate  a   notoriety 
that  is  regarded  by  the  poet  as  nM>re 
than    sufficient    recompense    for    the 
trouble  and  expense  involved;  and  the 
painter  can  with  ease  exhibit  his  works 
at  little  expense.      But  the  composer 
of  orchestral  music  has  no  such  open 
door  to   the  public,   for  the  expense 
either  of  publication  or  performance  U 
so  large  as  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
save  in  exceptional  cases.    Unless  fate 
is  unusually  kind,  or  his  own  person- 
ality uncommonly  persuasive,  he  will 
be  the  sole  begetter  and  almost  the  sole 
admirer  of  his  own  work,  and  the  mu- 
sic that  a   hundred  years  ago  would 
have  brought  him   European  fame  is 
now  praised  only  by  a  handful  of  his 
friends. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  orchestra  as 
we  know  it  to-day  had  no  existence. 
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and  neither  artistic  piropriety  nor  cus- 
tom bad  yet  decided  which  of  the  va- 
rioQs  musical  instruments  were  to  be 
considered  orchestral  and  which  were 
to  be  used  simply  for  chamber  music. 
In  the  year  1600  an  oratorio  by  Emilio 
del  Oavalieri  was  given  at  Rome  with 
an  orchestra  of  five  instruments;  eight 
years  later  Monteyeide's  '*Orfeo"  was 
I^yed  at  Mantua,  the  orchestral  play- 
ers consisting  of  thirty-six  musicians: 
flye  players  or  thirty-six,  it  was 
mere^  a  matter  of  taste.  And  for  a 
hundred  years  the  constitution  of  the 
orchestra  was  uncertain,  and  in  all 
probability  was  governed  by  nothing 
save  immediate  convenience.  If  in- 
struments provided  for  in  the  score 
were  lacking  in  performance  the  organ- 
ist would  fill  in  the  parts  that  w^re 
missing.  But  when,  In  the  course  of 
time,  purely  orchestral  writing  became 
X>opular  for  its  own  sake,  the  orchestra 
itself  became  standardized  and  its  con- 
stitution fixed.  The  orchestra  required 
for  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  became  the  model  for  all 
composers,  and  it  persisted  in  favor  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Berliojs,  Liszt  and  Wagner  to 
increase  its  size  and  extend  its  scope. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  these  three 
composers  had  imposed  their  work 
upon  the  public  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
their  genius  that  the  Beethoven  orches- 
tra came  to  be  altered,  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  convention  which  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  orchestral  prog- 
ress had  no  artistic  warrant,  but  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  rigid  artistic  con- 
servatism having  its  origin  In  intellec- 
tual Inertia.  Beethoven's  symphonies,  it 
was  felt,  were  suflElciently  difficult  of 
comprehension  without  enlarging  the 
orchestra  by  the  addition  of  newly-in- 
vented instruments,  to  the  everlasting 
confusion  of  the  listener.  That  mere 
size  was  not  objected  to  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1784 
in   England — the  least   musically   pro- 


gressive of  all  European  countries — 
Handel's  "The  Messiah"  was  given  In 
Westmlnst^  Abbey  with  an  orchestra 
of  no  less  than  252  musicians.  The 
feeling  that  hindered  the  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  the  orchestra  was  merely 
founded  on  prejudice  and  on  the  author- 
ity of  Beethoven's  name;  it  was  for- 
gotten that  Beethoven  himself  had  dis- 
regarded all  authority  and  that  much 
of  his  music  had  bad  to  contend  with 
charges  of  extravagance  and  incoher- 
ence, just  as  Haydn's  music  had  done 
in  previous  years,  and  as  Richard 
Strauss's  work  Is  doing  to-day. 

The  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the 
work  of  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner  in- 
volved the  acceptance  of  their  orches- 
tras also,  and  very  quickly  musicians 
of  less  note  imitated  them  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments.  There 
Is  so  much  general  misunderstaDding 
of  the  aims  and  intentions  of  these 
composers  in  extending  the  scope  of 
the  orchestra  that  It  may  here  be  ex- 
plained that  mere  size  did  not  intrigue 
Wagner  In  the  least,  though  Berlioz* 
imagination  was  undoubtedly  obsessed 
by  everything  that  was  of  vast  propor- 
tions. But  even  in  Berlioz'  case  the 
motive  prompting  him  in  the  increase 
of  his  orchestra  was  the  desire  to  se- 
cure more  variety  of  tone-color;  largely 
an  experimentalist,  as  indeed  every 
artist  must  be  who  works  with  new 
and  untried  material,  he  sought  for  as- 
toundingly  beautiful  effects  by  new 
combinations  of  instruments,  detecting 
subtleties  of  sweet  sound  where  others 
could  discern  only  banality  and  ugli- 
ness. The  search  In  his  own  case,  and 
in  that  of  Wagner,  was  amply  justified 
and  the  year  1850  marks  well  the  pe- 
riod when  tlie  Beethoven  orchestra  was 
undergoing  disintegration,  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  orchestra  that  is  still  fluid 
and  shifting  in  its  component  parts. 
Since  1850  the  term  "orchestra"  has 
had  no  definite  connotation:  it  has  im- 
plied   the   small   handful   of   men   em- 
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ployed  by  Mozart,  the  compact,  well- 
balaziced  and  larger  band  of  Bee- 
tboven,  tbe  heavy,  impressive  and  often 
overwhelming  organism  constructed  by 
the  romantics  of  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentuiy,  and,  finally,  any  par- 
ticular orchestra  bow  used  by  Richard 
Strauss,  Frederick  Dellus  or  Joseph 
Holbrooke,  with  or  without  sarruso- 
phones,  hecke^hones,  or  concertinas. 

The  obj^tiiHL  often  raised  against 
the  modem  additions  to  the  orchestra 
ttuit  they  will,  by  mere  confusion  of 
varied  sounds,  make  themselves  inau- 
dible to  the  human  ear  and  thus  obscure 
any  rneaain^  they  mi^  contain,  has 
been  proved  to  have  no  foundation  in 
fact;  nature  has  kept  pace  with  art, 
and  tiM  capacity  of  the  human  ear  for 
separating  combined  sounds,  and  for 
combining  sounds  that  are  them- 
selv^  separate,  appears  to  be  .in- 
finite. Aural  delicacy,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destroyed  faty  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  is  naturally  increased  by  those 
demands.  But  a  more  serious  objec- 
tioB  might  legitimately  have  been 
brought  forward  fifty  years  ago,  though 
In  all  probability  it  would  have  been 
quite  ineffective.  I  refer  to  the  crude 
but  powerful  factor  of  cost  The  big- 
ger tbe  orchestra  and  the  more  varied 
the  instruments  it  contains,  the  greater 
is  tbe  cost  of  upkeep.  Though  mod- 
em orchestras  are  not  unwieldy  in  a 
musical  sense,  they  are  becoming,  and 
many  of  them  have  already  become, 
economic  impossibilities.  The  orches- 
tral concerts  given  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Liv«i>ool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham and  London — to  speak  only  of 
(rreat  Britain — ^rarely  pay  their  work- 
ing expenses,  the  deficit  more  often 
than  not  being  supplied  by  public-spir- 
ited guarantors  who  recognize  the  so- 
cial utility  of  symphonic,  and  indeed  of 
all  orchestral,  music.  Some  of  tbe 
concerts — ^like  the  Hall4  concerts  in 
Manchester— do  continue  Just  to  cover 
their  expenses,  but  this  evasion  of  ac- 


tual  loss  is  consummated  only   by   a 
rigid  economy  in  the  engagement  of 
aitists  and  in  the  performance  of  new 
works  that  call  for  extended  rehearsal. 
It  is  this  question  of  rehearsal  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
Music  that  is  familiar— that  is  to  eay, 
all  the  '^classical"  works  that  are  con- 
stantly being  played  hi  public— costs 
little  to  rehearse;  sometimes.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  rehearsed  at  all;  the  idiom  is 
familiar,  even  if  the  actual  notes  are 
not;  no  fee  is  charged  by  tbe  composer 
for  the  right  of  performance,  and  tbe 
size  of  the  orchestra  is  kept  within  safe 
bounds.    If  music  composed  before  the 
year  1850  virere  as  attractive  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  music  that  has  been  com- 
posed during  the  last  sixty  years,  con- 
cert managers  and  orchestral  conduct- 
ors would  not  be  faced  bj  the  difficulty 
that  now  threatens  to  reduce  them  to 
poverty;  for  the  receipts  would  oover 
all  the  costs  incurred  by  adverdsing, 
the  ^igagement  of  the  haU,  the  mnsi- 
cians*  fees,  etc.,  and  leave  a  substan- 
tial margin  of  profit      This  suppositi- 
tious   profit    is    now    almost    eatlr^y 
swallowed  up  by  the  swollen  orchestra 
favored  by  modiem  composers  and  by 
the  increased  cost  of  extra  rehearsal. 
For  modem  music  is  not  only  avid  of 
mere  slse,  but  it  also  searohes  for  com- 
plicated  rhythms,    rich  and   involved 
harmony,  and  enormously  difficult  pas- 
sage work  that  cannot  be  understood 
save  by  arduous  and  prolonged  study. 
|£ach  hour  that  ninety  or  a  hundred 
men  are  rehearsed  increases  appreciably 
the  cost  of  performance;  and  when  one 
adds  to  this  cost  the  time  ^;>ent  by  the 
conductor  in  learning  a  new  score  be- 
fore bringing  it  to  rehearsal — time  that, 
in  the  end,  has  to  be  paid  for-— and 
the  composer's  fee  (anything  from  £10 
to  £50)  that  is  charged  for  the  privilege 
of  a  single  performance,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  artistic  claims  and  the  popu< 
larity  of  modem  music  must  indeed  be 
very  great  or  else  the  temptation  to 
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ignore  it  altogettier  would  before  now 
haTe  proved  irresistible. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  in  Germany, 
France  and  America,   orchestral  con- 
certs are  now  either  run  at  a  loss  or 
with  a  small  margin  of  profit  that  year 
by  year  approaches  more  nearly  to  van- 
ishing point,  and  already  a  reaction  has 
set  in  among  composers  against  the 
swollen  orchestras  now  so  popular  with 
the  public.      Writers  like  Claude  De- 
bussy, Jan  Sibelius  and  Sir  Edward 
EUgar  liave  quite  recently  scored  new 
compositions  for  comparatively  small 
orchestras  with  a  large  amount  of  ar- 
tistic and  commercial  success;  for  noth- 
ing of  their  particular  idiom  or  individ- 
uality has  been  sacrificed  by  limiting 
their  means  of  expression  to  a  smaller 
number  of  instruments  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  and  the  reduced 
cost  of  performance  consequent  upon 
employing  few  musicians  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  works  in  question  to 
be  heard  in  places  where  the  ordinary 
modem  composition  is  necessarily  ex- 
cluded.     But  this  reaction  is  sporadic, 
individual  and  unorganized,  and  until 
it  receives  the  active  support  of  con- 
ductors and  concert  managers  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  those 
who  do  not  already  possess  the  author- 
ity   and    the   power    that    reputation 
brings  to  force  a  small  orcliestra  on  a 
public  that  craves  for  a  large  one.    Be- 
sides, the  form  of  reaction  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  a  compromise,  and  it  Is 
clear  enough  to  all  outside  observers 
that  the  matter  of  large  orchestras  has 
gone  too  far  to  admit  of  any  compro- 
mise  whatsoever.       The   attitude   of 
revolt  Is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  the  composer,  and  here  and 
there,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Ck>n- 
tinent,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
a  revolt  lias  already  set  in,  and  that 
the  artistic  products  of  this  revolt  will 
constitute  tlie  music  of  the  future. 

If  orchestral  be  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  music  that  is  heard  in  the  con- 
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cert-room,  the  cheapest  is  choral.    In- 
deed, choral  singing  of  the  most  won- 
derful description  may  be  had  at  very 
little  expenditure.      Up  and  down  the 
country,  in  London,  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  in  Lancashire,  in  Yorkshire  and 
in  Worcestersliire  are  as  fine  bodies 
of  singers  as  are  to  be  heard  in  the 
world;  they  can  sing  equally  well  the 
music  of  the  madrigal  writers  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  work  of  ultra-modems  like  De- 
bussy, Granville  Bantock  and  Richard 
Strauss.      By  far  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  these  choirs  have  re- 
ceived no  profound  or  prolonged  mu- 
sical training;  what  they  know  of  mu- 
sic and  of  singing  lias  been  picked  up 
in  a  liaphazard  kind  of  way,  and  they 
have  been  attracted  to  choral  singing 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  obvious  so- 
cial advantages  to  be  reaped  from  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  members 
of  their  own  class.      But  as  soon  as 
they  Join  a  choral  society — and  mem- 
bership is  readily  secured  provided  the 
raw  mat^al  of  good  singing  is  suffi- 
ciently evident— they  begin  to  undergo 
systematic    and    expert    training    in 
greatly  contrasted  styles  of  music.      A 
few  months  of  such  training  Is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  excellent  results,  for 
the  class  from  which  these  people  are 
drawn    (shopkeepers    and   clerks,    for 
the  most  part)  is  noted  for  its  readi- 
ness of  mind  and  its  practical  use  of 
temperamental  gifts.      Their  services 
in  every  case  are  given  without  money 
payment;  the  musical  benefit  they  reap 
from  regular  training  and  from  sing- 
ing constantly  with  others  is  regarded 
as  ample  reward.    For  this  reason  the 
cost  of  upkeep  of  a  choir  of  two  or 
three  hundred  voices  is  not  a  tithe  of 
the  cost  of  an  orchestra  one-third  the 
size.    Instead  of  a  choral  society  pay- 
ing its  members  it  is  the  members  who 
pay  the  society,  both  in  work  and  in 
a  small  nominal  subscription;  the  ex- 
penses they  incur  in  the  purchase  of 
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music,  in  tbe  engagement  of  a  hall  in 
wtiifCh  to  practice,  and  in  paying  their 
conductor  a  small  salary  are  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  be  easily  met  by  the 
subscriptions  which  they  themselves 
contribute 

Thus  we  see  that,   in  writing  for 
laige  choirs  of  singers,  the  composer  is 
not  liampered  by  any  question  of  cost; 
there  are  other  restrictions,  it  is  true, 
but  not  one  of  them  is  of  a  direct 
economic  description.      Indirectly  the 
question   of   money   does   enter   even 
into  choral  music,  and  in  a  manner  that 
is  restrictive;  but  the  early  removal  of 
this  restriction  is  quite  practicable,  and 
already  it  is  disappearing  with  encour- 
aging rapidity.  I  refer  to  the  compara- 
tive indifference  of  the  public  towards 
choral  music   and   choral   singing.    If 
this  indifference  were  the  result  of  too 
much  familiarity,  or  if  it  were  caused  by 
some  irremediable  defect  in  the  nature 
of  choral  music  itself,  it  would  be  vain 
to  hope  for  its  removal;  but  it  has  come 
into  existence  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  dominance  of  three  personalities 
whose  influence  has  been  to  prevent 
any  legitimate  progress  of  choral  music 
in  E^ngland  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
These  personalities  are  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn and  Wagner.    "The  Messiah" 
of  Handel  has  been  the  staple  mental 
and   artistic    food    of    all    respectable 
choral  societies  ever  since  it  was  first 
produced   in    1742.    Great    and    noble 
work  as  this  oratorio  may  be,  it  has 
so  imposed  itself  upon  the  affections  of 
British  people  that  it  has  prevented  the 
introduction  into  our  concert-rooms  of 
more  modem  work  of  the  same  kind, 
and  has  been  the  chief  cau^  of  that 
mental   inertia  so  characteristic  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  who  hold  official 
positions  in  our  British   musical   life. 
It  has  barred  the  way  of  progress  for 
generation  after  generation.  And  what 
"The   Messiah"   has   done   in    its   big, 
powerful  and  massive  way,  Mendels- 
80hn*s   "Elijah"    has    accomplished   in 


its  effeminate,  artistic  and  dangerously 
sweet  manner.      The  original  produc- 
tion of  "Elijah"  was  at  Birmingham  in 
1846,  under  the  composer's  direction; 
the  magnetic  x>ersonality  of  the  com- 
poser, the  favor  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  CJon- 
sort,  and  the  suave,  easy  genius  of  the 
work  itself,  all  conspired  to  give  it  an 
enormous   success,   and   at  last  '*The 
Messiah"   had   to  contend  for  public 
favor  with  a  composition  which  was 
immeasurably   its   inferior  in   artistic 
worth.      Enthroned  for  six  decades  In 
the  programmes  of  all  the  great  pro- 
vincial   festivals,    awarded    place    of 
honor  in  all  the  series  of  concerts  giv^i 
by    the   vast   vocal    societies   up   and 
down  the  country,  "Elijah"  ruled  over 
the  musical  world  of  Great  Britain;  It 
was  the  standard  by  which  the  quality 
of  all  other  music  was  Judged;  its  style 
was  the  pattern  for  all  our  native  com- 
posers to  work  by;  and  critical  opin- 
ion, drugged  into  sleep  by  the  subtle 
religiosity  exhaling  from  the  oratorio, 
had  no  single  adverse  remark  to  make. 
Now  that  the  work  has  ceased  to  hyp- 
notize the  modem  mind  into  worship 
we  see  for  the  first  time  that  its  in- 
fluence has  been  entirely  retrograde;  In 
power  it  is  inferior  to  "The  Messiah," 
and  its  square-toed  harmony,  its  con- 
ventionality of  expression,  and  its  con- 
formity with  all  the  vicious  practices 
of  the  oratorio  style  have  done  more  to 
retard  legitimate  musical  progress  in 
this  country  than  any  other  discover- 
able combination  of  causes.    Wagner, 
the  last  figure  in  this  ill-assorted  trium- 
virate, was  effective  in  damming  up  the 
stream  of  progress  in  choral  music  by 
refusing  to  write  for  the  chorus  at  all. 
His    later   music-dramas,    faithful    in 
their  adherence  to  his  dramatic  ideals, 
exclude  the  chorus  entirely,   and  the 
kind  of  chorus  we  get  in  "Der  Fllegende 
Hollander,"  "Tannhftuser**  and  "lA)hen- 
grin"  does  not  show  the  slightest  ad- 
vance on  the  work  done  by  contempo- 
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raries  of  much,  inferior  talent.  Wag- 
ner's niuaical  genins  was  undoubtedly 
orchestzal  in  its  character,  and*  thougb 
lie  mada  some  rather  startling  dlsoov- 
eries  by  his  treatment  of  the  voice  as  a 
solo  instrument,  these  discoveries  were 
lai;ge^  the  accidental  result  of  a  rigid 
adherence  to  sesthetic  convictions, 
which  forced  the  voice  to  assume  the 
melodic  contour  and  dramatic  color  of 
the  orchestral  content  He  made  no 
attempt  that  is  not  negligible  to  pom- 
pose  musk*  for  a  mass  of  voices,  and 
the  whole  trend  of  bis  work  was  to 
obscure  the  eesthetic  value  of  the  hu- 
man voice  when  heard  in  combination 
with  other  voices. 

Choral  music,  then,  has  not  during 
the  last  century — to  go  no  further  back 
than  that — made  progress  proportionate 
to  that  achieved  by  orchestral  music; 
and   now  tiiat   the  orchestra   has   al- 
ready reached  the  climax  of  its  power 
and  has  become  practically  a  social,  and 
economic  impossibility,  the  creative  en- 
ergy of  many  European  composers  is 
being  directed  into  chann^s  where  it 
may  most  quickly  reach  large  masses 
of  the  people — that  is  to  say,  it  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  the  human 
voice  and  creating  music   which,   in- 
tended as  it  is  for  mixed  voice  choirSy 
is  largely  experimental  in  its  attempt 
to  arrive  at  hitherto  undreamt-of  ef^ 
fects  la  tone  color,  dramatic  description 
and  lyrical  expressiveness.      This  sud- 
4leu  growth  of  Interest  in  choral  music 
on  the  part  of  composers  of  genius  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  inception 
of  the  competitive  festival  movement, 
instituted  as  the  result  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Mary  Wakefi^d  in  1885. .     It 
is  a  matter  of  histoid  that  at  least  two 
Isolated    festivals,    modelled    on    the 
Welsh   Eisteddfod,   were  arranged   In 
England  before  Mary  Wakefield  started 
the  Westmoreland  Festival  in  1885;  but 
it  is  clear  from  a  close  study  of  the 
choral  festival  movement  of  the  last 
three  decades  that  it  is  entirely  owing 


to  ih^  particular  fonn  of  competitive 
festival  instituted  by  her  ihe^  tlie  move- 
ment spread  so  rapidly  and  has  alseady 
had  such  a  powerful,  effect  upon  the 
devttlopm^it  of  music  not  only  in  thi» 
coQiitiar,  but  also  abroad;  Mary  Wake' 
flald,  no  doubt,  obtained  her  n>ot-idea 
from  Wales,  but  it  was  her  intention 
U>  engage  the  interest  of  the  people  a.^ 
m«ch  as  poesfble  in  DMisio  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  though  she  secogaisKed-  that 
the  'spirit  of  emulation  and  ^'pot-hunt- 
ing"  must  be  appealed  to  if  the  move- 
ment were  to  have  any  success,  she 
eliminated  many  of  the  poscdbUities  of 
envy  by  initiating  a  closing  concert  at 
each  festival,  at  which  all  tlie  compet- 
ing choirs  combined  in  friendly  help  to 
interpret  varied  programmes  of  choral 
music.  Miss  Wakefield's  entire  scheme 
was  founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature;  she  conceded  what 
the  public  demanded,  and  by  doing  so 
obtained  from  that  public  more  enthu- 
siasm, more  artistic  work  of  a  trying 
description,  and  more  wonderful  Inter- 
pretative results  than  she  herself  had 
foreseen. 

The  test  pieces  chosen  for  competi- 
tive purposes  were,  at  the  outset,  taken 
from  those  already  available  in  print; 
English  composers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  wore  drawn 
upon,  as  well  as  Continental  and  Brit- 
ish composers  of  the  present  and  past 
genoations.  But  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  music  of  the  paat  were 
so  readily  overcome  by  choin  from  va- 
rioQs  parts  of  the  country  that  search 
was  made  for  more  exacting  nuUerialr 
and  here  and  there  it  wms  fouuNf. 
Cornelius,  for  example,  was  discovered 
to  have  written  no  small  amount  of 
choral  composition  that  bad  never  been 
published,  and  on  lamination  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  his  work  was 
so  modem  in  spirit  (Cornelius  died  in 
1874),  and  presented  both  technical  and 
aesthetic  difficulties  not  contained  in 
other  available  music,  that  steps  were 
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taken  by  the  Morecambe  Festiyal  Com- 
mittee to  haye  rarious  part-songs  by 
Cornelius  published  in  England  and 
Germai^.  In  the  meantime  a  few 
composers  of  distinction  had  acted  as 
adjudicators  at  some  of  the  festivals, 
and  had  been  brought  into  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  festival  move- 
ment The  immediate  result  of  this 
contact  of  the  creative  and  interpreta- 
tive elements  in  modem  music  was  a 
crop  of  fresh  choral  work  both  original 
in  idiom  and  new  in  its  whole  method 
of  ezpfession.  For  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  music  it  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  chorus  might  be 
treated  as  an  orchestra — that  is  to  say, 
the  independence  of  the  various 
"voices"  in  an  eight-part  chorus,  for 
Instance,  might  be  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme which  is  found  in  the  different 
instrumoits  composing  the  modem  or- 
chestra. It  was  seen  that  "perpen- 
dicular'* writing  inevitably  makes  for 
monotony  of  expression;  that  to  treat 
the  choms  as  static  rather  tlian  fluid 
Is  to  abandon  complex  effects  tiiat 
make  for  dramatic  exactitude  and  real- 
ity; and  that  to  confine  the  melody  for 
long  periods  to  one  '*voice*'  is  to  create 
a  feeling  of  mechanical  artificiality. 
These  discoveries,  and  many  others, 
were  incorporated  in  a  large  amount  of 
new  work  which  British  composevs 
quickly  wrote,  and  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 
Professor  Granville  Bantock,  Mr.  Rut- 
land Houghton,  Mr.  Frederick  Delius 
and  Mr.  Hevergal  Brian  all  proved 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years  that, 
they  had  received  a  strong  and  lasting 
Impetus  in  the  creation  of  this  form 
of  art.  Indeed  the  effect  upon  Pro- 
fessor Bantock's  genius  has  been  most 
remarkable:  he,  more  than  any  other 
British  composer,  has  had  his  Imagina- 
tion deeply  moved  by  the  prospect  of 
incorporating  in  his  choral  work  the 
new  meaning  and  significance  that 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  greater  technical  and  aesthetic  fa- 


cility of  choruses  called  into  being  by 
the  competitive  festival  movement. 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  recently  de- 
clared that  during  the  last  three  years 
Professor  Bantock's  style  of  choral 
writing  has  und^^ne  a  complete 
change  as  the  result  of  listening  to  va- 
rious choral  competitians  at  Blackpool. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  attendinsr 
many  competitive  festivals,  and  have 
followed  closely  the  action  and  reaction 
of  composers  upon  singers,  have  been 
able  to  gauge  the  depth  and  scope  of 
the  inspiration  that  is  the  source  of  ttds 
new  movement,  and  they  have  se^i  it 
spread  to  the  Ck>ntinent  and  manifest 
itself  in  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive composers  as  Olaude  Debussy  in 
France,  Richard  Strauss  In  Germany, 
and  Jan  Sibelius  in  Finland.  Slbelias 
has  travelled  in  England,  and  his 
friendship  with  Professor  Bantock  has 
given  him  opportunities  of  remodeUini? 
his  choral  music  and  giving  it  that 
sombre  picturesqueness  and  glamour 
that  liave  hitherto  been  characteristic 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  orchestral 
music  Debussy  also,  in  recent  years, 
has  shown  that  he  is  in  close  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  In  England,  and 
Richard  Strauss  has  revealed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  feeling  tentativ^y  for 
a  new  mode  of  expression  in  his  more 
recent  work  for  large  bodies  of  singers. 
Max  Reger,  however,  still  keeps  aloof, 
but  his  gospel  of  **Back  to  Bach"  will, 
no  doubt,  be  considerably  modified 
when  he  has  heard  the  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  which  our  Northern  British 
choirs  are  capable. 

That,  then,  is  the  new  movement, 
and  the  more  closely  we  regard  it  the 
more  astonishing  does  it  appear  that  It 
should  have  had  its  origin  in  England, 
the  most  artistically  backward,  because 
the  most  isolated,  of  all  European 
countries.  Its  inception,  as  I  have 
shown,  was  largely  due  to  the  enthusi- 
asm  and   organizing  genius   of   Mary 
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Wakefield;  bot  for  very  many  years 
before  this  lady  became  actiyely  Inter- 
ested in  choral  sin^^ing  England  (and 
particolarly  Norttiem  England)  had 
been  famous  for  its  wonderful  choirs, 
and  unless  abundant  material  had  be^n 
lying  ready  for  use  the  new  movement 
would  have  died  soon  atter  its  birth. 
If,  too,  there  bad  not  been,  for  the  first 
time  for  two  centuries,  a  small  band 
of  British  composers  of^  genius  living 
in  the  closest  possible  communion  with 
the  life  of  their  own  time,  choral  sing- 
ing could  not  have  made  its  unexpected 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  goal  of  per- 
fection, nor  could  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm have  been  kept  burning  so  purely 
and  so  steadily. 

But  though  the  new  movement  is 
firmly  established  and,  in  my  own  be- 
lief, is  destined  to  change  completely 
the  current  of  modem  music,  a  good 
deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
public  as  yet  has  not  made  a  complete 
response  to  the  novel  forms  of  art  that 
have  been  placed  before  it  There  is 
so  much  that  is  bewildering  and  strange 
in  work  like  Delius's  ''On  Craig  Ddu," 

The  OoDtemporuy  Berlew. 


for  example,  and  in  Debussy^s  "O  Win- 
ter, Villain  that  thou  art!"  and  in  Ban- 
tock*s  "The  Lost  Leader" — ^all  late 
products  of  this  most  fertile  renascence 
of  musical  art — that  the  uncritical  and 
indolent  public  are  apt  to  listen  to  it 
with  impatience,  and  to  regard  it  as 
outside  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
experience.  All  new  art  movements,  of 
course,  however  spontaneous  they  may 
be,  have  always  the  passive  resistance 
of  the  masses  to  cope  with,  but  happily 
in  tills  instance  the  most  ardent  devo- 
tees of  the  music  of  the  future  are 
themselves  laymen  and  unlearned  in 
musical  science;  it  can,  therefore,  be 
but  a  few  years  before  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  members  of  our  better-known 
choirs  will  spread  to  those  lovers  of 
music  with  whom  they  come  into  con- 
tact, and  thus  increase  rapidly  the  size 
of  the  comparatively  small  audiences 
whose  greatest  interest  in  music  lies 
in  the  work  that  is  being  inspired  by 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  readiness 
and  insight  of  thousands  of  choral  sing- 
ers all  over  the  country. 

Gerald  Oumberl<ind, 


THE  LUCKY  MONTH, 


''Know  thyself,*'  said  the  old  Greek 
motto.  (In  Greek — but  this  is  an  Eng- 
lish paper.)  So  I  bought  a  little  red 
book  called,  tersely  enough.  Were  you 
horn  in  January?  I  wtis;  and,  reas- 
sured on  this  point,  the  author  told  me 
all  about  myself. 

For  the  most  part  he  told  me  notliing 
new.  "You  are,"  he  said  in  effect, 
*'good-tempered,  courageous,  ambitious, 
loyal,  quick  to  resent  wrong,  an  excel- 
lent raoonte%ir,  and  a  leader  of  men." 
True.  "Generous  to  a  fault** — (Yes,  I 
was  overdoing  that  rather) — '^ou  liave 
a  ready  sympathy  with  the  distressed. 
People  bom  in  this  month  will  always 
keep    their    promises."    And    so    on. 


There  was  no  doubt  that  the  author 
had  tlie  idea  all  right  Bven  when  he 
went  on  to  warn  us  of  our  weaknesses 
he  maintained  the  correct  note.  "People 
bom  in  January,*'  he  said,  "must  be 
on  their  guard  against  working  too 
strenuously.       Their      extraordinarily 

active    brains **      Well,    you    see 

what  he  means.  It  U  a  fault  perhaps, 
and  I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future. 
Mind,  I  do  not  take  offence  with  him 
for  calling  my  attention  to  it  In  fact, 
my  only  objection  to  the  book  Is  its 
surface  application  to  aU  the  people 
who  were  bom  in  January.  There 
should  have  been  more  distinction  made 
between  me  and  the  rabble. 
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I  hare  said  that  lie  told  me  little  that 
was  new.  In  one  matter,  however,  he 
did  open  mj  eyes.  He  introduced  me 
to  an  aspect  of  myself  entirely  unsus- 
pected. 

"They,"  he  said — meaning  me,  "have 
unusual  business  capacity,  and  are  des- 
tined to  be  leaders  in  great  commercial 
enterprises." 

One  gets  at  times  these  flashes  of 
self-revelation.  In  an  Instant  I  realized 
how  wasted  my  life  had  been;  in  an 
instant  I  resolved  that  here  and  now  I 
would  put  my  great  gifts  to  their 
proper  uses.  I  would  be  a  leader  in  an 
Immense  commercial  enterprise. 

One  cannot  start  commercial  enter- 
prises without  capital.  The  first  thing 
was  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
my  balance  at  the  bank.  This  was  a 
matter  for  the  bank  to  arrange,  and  I 
drove  there  rapidly. 

"Good  morning,"  I  said  to  the  cash- 
ier, *1  am  in  rather  a  hurry.  May  I 
have  my  iwiss-boofe?" 

He  assented  and  retired.  After  an 
interminable  wait,  during  which  many 
psychological  moments  for  commercial 
enterprise  must  have  lapsed,  he  re- 
turned. 

"I  think  you  have  it,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  and  dtove 
rapidly  home  again. 

A  lengthy  search  followed;  but  aft^ 
an  hour  of  it  one  of  those  white-hot 
flashes  of  thought,  such  as  only  occur 
to  the  natural  business  genius,  seared 
my  miiid  and  sent  me  post-haste  to  the 
bank  again. 

"After  all,"  I  said  to  the  cashier.  "I 
only  want  to  know  my  balance.  What 
is  it?" 

He  withdrew  and  gave  himself  up 
to  calculation,  t  paced  the  floor  im- 
patiently. Opportunities  were  slipping 
by.  At  last  be  pushed  a  slip  of  paper 
across  at  me.      My  balance! 

It  was  in  four  figures.  Unfortu- 
nately two  of  them  were  shllUugs  and 
I)ence.       Still,  there  was  a  matter  of 


fifty  pounds  odd  as  well,  and  fortunes 
have  been  built  up  on  less. 

Out  in  the  street  I  had  a  moment's 
pause.  Hitherto  I  had  regarded  my 
commercial  enterprise  in  the  bulk,  as  a 
finished  monument  of  industry;  the  lit- 
tle niggling  preliminary  details  had 
not  come  up  for  consideration.  Just 
for  a  second  I  wondered  how  to  begin. 

Only  for  a  second.  An  unsuspected 
talent  which  has  long  lain  dormant 
needs,  when  waked,  a  second  or  so  to 
turn  round  in.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I 
knew  exactly  what  I  would  do.  I 
would  ring  up  ray  solicitor. 

"HaUo,  is  that  you?  Yes,  this  is  me. 
What?  Yes,  awfully,  thanks.  How 
are  you?  Good.  Look  here,  come  and 
lunch  with  me.  What?  No,  at  once. 
Good-bye." 

Business,  particularly  that  sort  of 
commercial  enterprise  to  wliich  I  had 
now  decided  to  lend  my  genius,  can 
only  be  discussed  properly  over  a  ci- 
gar. During  the  meal  itself  my  solic- 
itor and  I  Indulged  in  the  ordinary 
small-talk  of  the  pleasure-loving  world. 

"You're  looking  very  fit,"  said  my 
soticttor.      "No,  not  fat,  fit:' 

"You  don't  think  I'm  looking  thin?'' 
I  af^ked  anxiously.  "People  are  warn- 
ing me  that  I  may  be  overdoing  it 
rather.  They  tell  me  that  I  niust  be 
seriously  on  my  guard  against  brain 
strain." 

"I  suppose  they  think  you  oughtn't 
to  strain  it  too  suddenly,"  said  my  so- 
licitor. Though  he  is  now  a  solictor 
he  was  once  just  an  ordinary  boy  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  it  was  in  those  days 
that  he  acquired  the  habit  of  being 
rude  to  me,  a  habit  he  has  never  quite 
forgotten. 

"What  is  an  onyx?"  I  said,  changing 
the  conversation. 

"Wl^?"  asked  my  solicitor,  with  his 
usual  business  acumen. 

"Well,  I  waa  practically  certain  that 
I  had  seen  one  in  the  Zoo.  in  the  reptile 
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house,  but  I  have  Just  learnt  that  it 
Is  my  lucky  month  stone.  Naturally  I 
want  to  get  one." 

The  coffee  came  and  we  settled  down 
to  commerce. 

"I  was  Just  going  to  ask  you,*'  said 
my  solicitor— "have  you  any  money  ly- 
ing Idle  at  the  hank?  Because  if 
so- 


ft 


ti-' 


'Whatever  else  it  is  doing,  it  isn't 
lying  idle,"  I  protested.  "I  was  at 
the  bank  to-day,  and  there  were  men 
chivying  It  about  with  shovels  all  the 
time.** 

"Well,  how  much  have  you  got?*' 

"About  fifty  pounds." 

"It  ought  to  be  more  than  that." 

**That's  what  I  say,  but  you  know 
what  banks  are.  Actual  merit  counts 
for  nothing  with  them." 

"Well,  what  did  you  want  to  do  with 
It?" 

"Exactly.    That  was  why  I  rang  you 

up.    I — er "    This  was  really  my 

moment,  but  someliow  I  was  not  quite 
ready  to  seize  it  My  vast  commercial 
enterprise  still  lacked  a  few  trifling 
details.      "Br— I— well,  it's  like  that." 

"I  might  get  you  a  few  ground  rents. 

"Don't.  I  shouldn't  know  where  to 
put  them." 


"But  if  you  really  have  fifty  pounds 
simply  lying  Idle  I  wish  you'd  lend  It 
to  me  for  a  bit.  I*m  confoundedly 
hard  up." 

{'*Q€rwroit3  to  a  fuult,  you  have  a  ready 
synvpathy  tiHfh  th<;  distressed.''  Dash  it, 
what  could  I  do?) 

"Is  it  quite  etiquette  for  clients  to 
lend  solicitors  money?"  I  asked.  "I 
thought  it  was  always  solicitors  who 
had  to  lend  it  to  clients.  If  I  must, 
I'd  rather  lend  it  to  you — I  mean,  I'd! 
dislike  it  less — as  to  the  old  friend  of 
me  cheildhood." 

"Yes,  that's  how  I  wanted  to  pay  it 
back." 

"Bother.  Then  I'll  send  you  a 
cheque  to-night,"  I  sighed. 

"And  that's  where  we  are  at  the  mo- 
ment **People'  bom  in  this  month  cU- 
icays  keep  thebr  promises"  The  money 
has  got  to  go  to-night.  If  I  hadn't 
been  bom  in  January  I  shouldn't  be 
sending  it;  I  certainly  shouldn^t  have 
promised  it;  I  shouldn't  even  have 
known  that  I  had  it  Sometimes  I 
almost  wish  that  I  had  been  bom  in 
one  of  the  decent  months.  March, 
say. 

A.  A.  M. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  HEROES. 


It  is  dlfllcult  sometimes  to  account 
for  our  friends'  friends.  We  wonder 
very  often  how  they  came  to  be 
intimate  with  people  so  unlike 
themselves  aiid,  in  our  hearts  we 
sometimes  add,  so  unlike  us.  Of 
course.  If  we  are  really  friendly 
people,  we  never  say  a  word 
about  the  puzzle,  and,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  in  individual  instances,  we  man- 
age to  find  solutions  to  fit  the  cases. 
So-and-so,  We  argue,  is  not  a  friend 
whom  our  friend  would  have  chosen. 
He  is  an  item  of  family  property  and 


he  likes  him  for  association's  sake. 
Such-and-such  a  man,  again,  must  be 
the  recipient  of  gratitude.  He  must 
have  done  our  friend  a  good  turn  in 
the  past  That  dull  woman  whom  he 
is  always  so  delighted  to  meet  was 
very  pretty  once.  Her  charm  lies 
not  in  herself  but  In  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  her  long  ago.  As  to 
the  other  one  that  thinks  herself  clever, 
well,  she  certainly  appreciates  his  abil- 
ities as  well  as  her  own.  That  vulgar 
man  has  the  gift  of  constant  cheerful- 
ness.     It  distracts  our  friend  in  one 
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sense  and  us  in  another.  As  to  that 
man  of  leisure,  who  seems  to  take  no 
interest  except  in  sport  or  the  acts  of 
his  own  relations,  perhaps  there  may 
be  something  manly  under  the  clean 
and  handsome  mask  that  hides  his  indi- 
viduality from  the  world — something 
which  comes  out  to  our  friend  when 
he  is  alone  with  him.  After  all,  we 
like  him  better  than  the  literal^  man 
who  writes  so  well  about  every  subject 
and  only  speaks  on  one — and  that  one 
himself.  Now  and  then  our  friend's 
enemies  puzzle  us  too.  We  do  not 
really  mean  his  enemies,  of  course,  in 
any  serious  sense.  Some  lighter  word 
ought  to  be  invented  to  describe  mod- 
em enemies.  Enmity  among  friendly 
people  is  as  dead  as  gluttony,  but  we 
still  suffer  from  keen  dislikes  Just  as 
we  suffer  from  bad  indigestion.  We 
do  not  go  about  nowadays  looking  for 
opportunities  to  do  anyone  any  harm, 
but  there  are  certain  people  whom  we 
hate  to  see,  and  sometimes  we  show  it 
Also  we  always  put  a  bad  interpreta- 
tion on  their  actions,  and  we  do  not  at 
all  care  if  they  come  to  know  that  we 
do. 

Now  and  then  we  have  a  friend  who 
is  the  enemy  of  another  friend.  When 
first  we  find  it  out  we  are  amazed. 
But  the  amazement  seldom  lasts.  As 
a  rule  we  find  some  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  disagreeable  fact 
Very  often  it  Is  nothing  but  a  radical 
difference  of  opinion.  Religious  bitter- 
ness is  almost  dead — among  the  edu- 
cated, at  any  rate — it  is  a  mere  plati- 
tude to  say  that  the  same  sincere 
search  for  truth  leads  one  man  to  Rome, 
and  another  to  Geneva,  and  a  third  to 
Agnosticism,  but  those  who  smUe  con- 
temptuously at  the  man  who  feels  a 
prejudice  against  his  neighbor  on  ac- 
count of  his  creed  will  make  of  his 
political  opinions  an  d  priori  argument 
against  his  hona  fides.  He  cannot 
be  a  patriot  because  he  does  not  agree 
with    them    about  universal    service. 


Perhai>s  they  impeach  his  orthodoxy 
from  the  other  side,  and  regard  him 
as  a  bloodthirsty  anachronism  (any 
phrase  will  do  to  abuse  a  miscreant). 
It  is  ludicrous  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
it  is.  Another  reason  which  will  often 
account  for  an  apparently  unreason- 
able dislike  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
each  of  us  proud  possessors  of  a  darl- 
ing and  special  virtue.  There  is  some 
one  matter,  perhaps,  some  very  little 
matter,  wherein  our  conduct  is  per- 
fectly immaculate — perhaps  we  never 
forget  to  return  a  loan,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  sixpenny  magazine;  or  we  never 
improve  a  story,  or  never  speak  against 
anyone.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  make  friends  with  anyone  whose 
sx>ecial  virtue  does  not  match  theirs. 
Very  like,  if  we  consider  the  matter, 
we  shall  fiind  that  that  Is  the  case  with 
our  friend  and  his  enemy.  Another  fre- 
quent cause  of  unreasonable  dislike  is 
resemblance:  the  man  we  dislike  for  no 
reason  reminds  us  of  one  we  hated 
with  good  cause. 

But  however  difficult  we  may  find  it 
in  tndivid'oal  instances  to  account  for 
our  friends'  likes  and  dislikes,  we  sel- 
dom find  any  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  society  which  he  lives  in  as  a 
whole.  The  element  of  choice  comes 
in  here  so  much  less  than  is  supposed. 
Except  in  the  cases  where  pec^ole  are 
bom  with  a  strong  social  will  or  an 
extreme  social  fastidiousness,  men  and 
women  live,  socially  speaking,  where 
they  must  They  are  held  where  we 
find  them  by  what  we  call  "ties."  None 
need  live  in  a  house  th^  do  not  like, 
and  most  need  not  live  in  a  parish  they 
do  not  like,  but  their  choice  of  houses 
and  surroundings  is,  as  a  rule,  strictly 
limited,  though  they  are  not  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  what  we  call  "no 
choice." 

The  really  difficult  thing  to  account 
for  is  the  friends  that  our  friends 
make,  and  the  company  they  choose  to 
keep,  among  the  heroes  of  history  and 
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fiction.  In  tbe  world  of  fiction  there 
are  no  limitations;  gratitude  does  not 
Join  us  to  one  man,  nor  spite  divide  as 
from  another.  We  can  live  in  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  society — ^just  as 
we  please — and  we  are  continually 
amazed  at  the  choice  of  even  our  inti- 
mate friends.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  move  among  the  marionettes  made 
by  the  second-rate  romancers.  Many, 
of  course,  keep  only  the  best  company, 
but  even  then  we  may  wonder  at  their 
choice  of  friends.  Who  has  not  been 
amazed  to  hear  some  friend  express  an 
intense  admiration,  indeed  confess  a 
long-cherished  passion,  for  some  one 
we  should  least  have  expected  them  to 
like — say,  for  instance,  Miss  Austen's 
£3mma?  Perhaps  the  speaker  has  mar- 
ried a  wife  who  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  heroine  who  fascinates  him.  So 
far  as  we  know  he  was  free  to  choose, 
for  Emmas  are  not  so  uncommon 
(though  Elizabeths  are  rare),  and  we 
think  he  might  easily  have  found  one. 
Moreover,  he  adores  his  daughters,  who 
belong  to  a  totally  different  type,  and 
Mrs.  So-and-so,  who  really  is  an  Emma, 
is  a  woman  he  cannot  away  with. 
Emma — ^in  the  book—answers  to  some 
bit  of  his  nature  wiilch  we  do  not 
know.  The  present  writer  knows  one 
woman  who  stoutly  affirms  that  she 
would  like  to  have  married  G^rge 
Meredith's  ''Egoist.'*  The  inequality 
of  the  proposed  yoke  defies  description, 
but  she  is  matched  by  the  men  who 
declare  themselves  enamored  of  Becky 
Sharpe,  and  then  diligently  hunt  out 
and  many  one  of  the  few  Amelias  still 
to  be  found  upon  the  market.  Then 
what  unexpected  people  may  be  said  to 
spend  their  holidays  with  TroUope  in 
Barchester!  People  who  would,  we 
should  have  thought,  be  utterly  out  of 
their  element  in  a  Cathedral  town; 
who  would  be  bored  by  a  gossip  with 
Archdeacon  Grantley,  and  could  not  be 
bothered  to  humor  poor  Mr.  Crawley 
for   two   minutes   together,    and    who 


never  flirt,  nor  have  flirted  with  any 
real  young  women  of  the  type  of  Trol- 
lope's  heroines.  They  would  be  in- 
clined to  kick  Johnny  Eames  if  they 
saw  him,  yet  his  troubles  interest  them 
intensely.  Is  it  the  art  which  fas- 
cinates them?  We  doubt  it  It  is  thfr 
change  of  society.  Sometimes,  again, 
we  find  a  young  man,  a  sound,  cheerful 
sort  of  person,  who  we  thought  might 
be  on  familiar  terms  with  Scott's 
characters,  or  at  least  with  those  of 
Louis  Stevenson.  In  the  world  of  fic- 
tion we  should  expect  to  see  him  in 
company  with  Alan  Breck,  or  "the  sea- 
faring man  with  one  leg,"  or  consort- 
ing perhaps  with  one  of  Anthony 
Hope's  petty  Kings.  In  Feal  life  he- 
goes,  roughly  speaking,  with  that  sort 
of  people;  but  when  he  chooses  his  own 
friends  without  let  or  hindrance,  we 
find  him  moping  about  with  Maeter- 
linck, and  making  imaginary  love  to 
M^lisande.  What  have  they  in  com- 
mon? It  is  hopeless  to  wonder.  Then 
it  is  really  sad  to  find  what  excellent 
ladies  absorbed  in  their  domestic  or 
their  philanthropic  concerns  go  for  hol- 
iday excursions  into  a  world  which 
modem  novelists  have  created,  whare 
almost  eveiyone  is  what,  outside  a 
book,  they  would  certainly  call  very 
wicked  and  where  most  people  are 
what  anyone  would  call  very  unhappy 
indeed.  How  can  it  refresh  them  to 
do  this?  Apparently  they  take  no 
harm  from  their  bad  company — they 
come  back  Just  the  same.  The  only 
visible  effect  of  their  sojourn  is  to  give 
them  a  slight  contempt  for  those  who 
prefer  to  read  something  more  like  real 
life. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  we 
never  met  the  man  who  had  read 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  and  them 
only.  No  man,  we  are  certain,  ever 
read  Shakespeare  without  readingr 
other  books  if  he  could  get  them.  The 
people  who  do  know  Shakespeare  well 
are  very  often  not  tbe  people  that  we 
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should  expect  to  know  him.  'Pick  out 
from  among  your  acquaintances  some 
man  of  tlie  world  with  a  real  acquaint- 
ance with  its  tragedy  and  its  comedy, 
its  men,  its  women,  and  its  customs. 
Very  likely  he  will  confess  that  he 
never  takes  Shakespeare  oflT  his  shelves. 
Perhaps  he  will  amaze  you  by  saying 
he  reads  Dante  every  day. 

The  spectator. 


Sometimes  we  have  felt  as  if  the 
great  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
conscious self  did  not  depend  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  Psychical  Society,  but 
utpon  common  observation.  There  is 
a  self  in  many  a  man  who  is  certainly 
not  known  to  his  friends,  who  lives  in 
worlds  that  he  never  appears  to  enter. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIFFERENCE. 


Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  an  ele- 
mentary standard  of  personal  hygiene 
has  won  acceptance  among  the  more 
intelligent  and  educated  strata  of  our 
population.  Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and 
regular  exercise  may  be  said  to  be  the 
corner-stones  of  this  hygiene.  None  of 
them  comes  easily  to  the  **natliral 
man."  The  early  makers  of  the  He- 
brew laws  found  it  necessary  to  sum- 
mon all  the  rigors  of  divine  and  hu- 
man veng^eance  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  deftHlliiess.  Washing  has  always 
figured  as  a  semi-religious  act,  a  repu- 
table rite.  Its  gradual  extension  from 
class  to  citos,  from  nation  to  niitioii, 
has  been  taken  ^s  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible 8^  of  the  spread  of  civilization. 
RegHrded  as  a  habit  of  hygiene  it  is  a 
modem  act)uiretnent.  Even  so  short 
41  time  as  half  a  century  ago  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  those  who 
i^poke  of  the  workers  as  ''the  great  un- 
washed*' had  a  bathroom  In  their 
house.  Now  the  respectable  mechanic 
takes  his  tub  and  with  proper  patriotic 
pride  contemns  "the  dirty  foreigner," 
although  in  point  of  fact  the  washing 
habit  is  acquiring  as  firm  a  hold  of 
the  chief  continental  peoples  as  of  our 
own.  But  what  If  all  this  hardly  ac- 
quired virtue  be  a  mistake,  a  cunning 
invention  of  the  soap  manufacturer,  or 
a  distinctive  badge  of  immunity  from 
manual  labor?  What  If  It  be  simply  a 
■disease  of  civilization? 


Such  are  the  disturbing  questions 
which  Sir  Almroth  Wright  raises  by 
the  lecture  delivered  recently  at  Bur- 
lington Gardens.  '*There  is  a  belief 
that  by  washing  people  wash  off  the 
microbes.  We  do  take  off  a  certain 
amount  of  microbes,  but  we  also  de- 
stroy the  protective  skin  which  is  all 
round  our  t>odles  like  the  tiles  of  a 
house.  When  one  has  a  hcHiiy  hand 
no  microbes  can  get  near  the  skin.  A 
great  deal  of  washing  increases  the 
microbes  of  the  skin,  so  I  do  not  think 
(Heanllness  is  to  be  recommended  as  an 
hygienic  method."  The  natural  man 
Is,  indeed,  no  more  a  lover  of  fresh  air 
than  an  enemy  of  dirt  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  he  loves  stull^ 
rooms  and  hates  a  draught.  Our  an- 
cestors, not  long  ago,  drew  close  cur- 
tains round  their  beds  lest  any  oxi- 
dised air,  even  from  the  cfarefuUy 
closed  chamber,  should  penetrate  their 
lungs  in  slumber.  BSren  now  it  Is  a 
triumph  for  our  health  visiter  to  per- 
suade a  cottage-woman  to  open  a  win- 
dow. When  she  consents  it  is  usually 
"to  please  the  lady,"  rather  than  for 
any  good  she  thinks  she  gets  from  it. 
She  will  now  be  able  to  quote  the  great 
Sh*  Almroth.  "Why  Is  the  fresh  air 
cure  only  applied  to  tuberculous  dis- 
ease? I  hold  it  to  be  a  dreadful  super- 
stition. The  whole  of  the  doctrine  of 
fresh  air  requires  to  be  revised." 

The  habit  of  taking  exercise,  or  un- 
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dergoing  needless  phycAcal  exertion  of 
any  kind,  is  quite  unlntelUglble  to  most 
nations.  "What  induces  these  Infidels 
to  nm  to  and  fro  when  they  might 
"slt  still?"  is  the  well-known  comment 
of  a  Turkish  potentate  as  he  watched 
Englishmen  playing  a  criciket  match. 
Nothing,  Indeed,  Is  more  firmly  rooted 
In  the  orthodoxy  of  the  well-to-do  Ejng- 
liehman  than  the  belief  that  games 
.and  sports  inrolTlng  arduous  physical 
energy  are  good  for  health.  But  it 
«eems  that  this  belief  is  as  artificial,  as 
«nper8titlous,  as  the  others.  *There 
is  no  evidence,"  says  Sir  Almroth,  "that 
the  man  who  does  not  take  physical  ex- 
ercise Is  more  liable  to  disease  than  the 
man  W1k>  does."  But  he  Is  not  con- 
tent with  destroying  one  by  one  our 
hygieiflc  idols.  He  must  pull  down 
the  wliole  tetnple  of  the  false  goddess. 
•*I  have  noticed  in  the  circtflaTS  of  the 
Health  Bociety  the  phrase,  ''Preven- 
rion  Is  better  than  Cure.'  I  would  like 
to  stftmp  that  out  We  efhould  wait 
aintn  we  are  infected,  and  then  take 
-stepft  to  kill  the  microbes." 

We  observe  that  in  some  medical 
quarters  this  extraordinary  pronounce- 
ment Is  ttetfted  as  a  huge  joke.  But 
we  have  a  Mgher  regard  for  Shr  Alm- 
roth Wrli^'to  reputation  than  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  perpetrate  so 
clumsy  a  )fMecd  tit  dangerous  facetlous- 
ness.  1%o<iigh  we  have  men  on  our 
judk!ial  liench  who  habitually  disre- 
gard BacOA*^  advice  that  ''Judges 
ought  h>  be  more  learned  than  witty," 
the  leaders  of  our  medical  profession 
liave  never  so  demeaned  tliemselves  as 
to  seek  to  confuse  the  ptfbTlc  mind  upon 
the  gravest  Issues  of  liealth.  We  are 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  Bir  Alm- 
roth Wright,  one  of  our  chief  authori- 
ties and  pioneers  in  pathological  re- 
search, is  a  wiMfle-'hearted  disbeliever 
in  these  etements  of  popular  liygiene. 
"Nor  does  he  stand  qtfite  alone.  Other 
men,  hardly  of  less  eminence,  have 
trenled  fram  time  t*  time  the  same 


scepticism  regarding  some  of  our  most 
cherished  beliefs  in  matters  of  health. 
Now  such  utterances  cannot  fall  to  pro- 
voke profound  disquietude.  Is  this 
scepticism  to  be  r^arded  merely  as 
the  perversity  or  eccentricity  of  genius, 
the  exaggerated  distortion  of  a  special- 
ist which  finds  a  panacea  in  some  sin- 
gle mode  of  therapeutics,  such  as  inoc- 
ulation, whose  superb  and  all-sufliciug 
value  renders  all  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  trivial  account?  Or  can  it  be 
that  our  modem  hygiene  ccmsists 
largely  of  a  fanatic  creed  bred  of  the 
excessive  fears  of  the  classes  who,  di- 
vorced from  manual  labor,  the  "nat- 
ural" lot  of  man,  have  leisure  and 
means  to  elaborate  a  hygienic  ritual  as 
unmeaning,  as  injurious  to  their  sanity 
of  body,  as  the  religious  rituals  to 
their  sanity  of  min^?  It  is  now  widely 
held  that  a  habit  of  excessive  eating,  as 
formerly  of  excessive  drinking,  per- 
vades those  classes  able  to  afford  ex- 
pensive diets.  Yet  even  the  medical 
profession  still  stande  divided  upon 
the  merits  of  "feeding  up,"  both  as  a 
general  precept  and  for  particular  com- 
plaints. Are  we  about  to  see  a  similar 
rift  of  professional  opliilon  open  tip  on 
other  maxims  of  ordinary  hygiene 
Which  we  have  come  td  regard  as  ab- 
solute in  their  authority  upon  our 
lives? 

The  issue  is  no  light  one.  Btery- 
body  now-a-days  is  so  much  6t  a  faith- 
healer  as  to  be  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  a  medical  man  in  whom 
he  has  confidence.  But  If  tills  per- 
sonal faith  is  important,  much  more 
important  in  the  long  run  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  collective  confidence 
which  belongs  to  the  authority  of  the 
profession.  Now  this  collective  con- 
fidence is  definitely  damaged  by  these 
novel  doubts  sown  in  th^  public  mind. 
The  dilemma  which  these  catidid  doc- 
tors set  before  the  lay  mind  is  of  a  far 
graver  sort  than  that  propounded  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.      It  may  be  briefly 
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stated  thus.    Readers  of  the  article  on 
Medicine   in   the   ''Elncyclopeedla   Bri- 
tannica"  will  be  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mous and  multifarioos  advances  made 
in   every   department  of  the  science. 
E^vrerywhere  the  expert  toil  of  many 
trained  minds,  the  wealth  of  experience 
gath^ed  in  many  quarters,  have  con- 
tributed to  impart  an  air  of  exactitude 
to  the  results  expressed  in  language  of 
80  much  technical  precision.      Or,  turn 
to  another  arena,  the  law  courts.  Here 
a  sheaf  of  recent  reported  cases  shows 
us  a  profession  so  firmly  established 
in  Intellectual  orthodoxy  that  they  rally 
as  one  man  in  protest  against  unauthor- 
ized practitioners  who  claim  to  fight 
against  disease  by  weapons  forged  in 
some       outside       armory.       Though 
throughout  the  history  of  therapeutics 
the  most  Important  discoveries  have 
slowly  fought  their  way  as   heresies 
into  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  the 
profession,  this  lesson  of  history  car- 
ries little  force  to  teach  toleration  or 
liberality  to  the  present  occupants  of 
office.    Following  in  the  witness  box 
the  row  of  expert  witnesses  summoned 
to  convict  some  osteopath  or  other  un- 
authorised practitioner,  or  to  defend 
some  member  of  the  fratemlt;y  whose 
patient  In  a  hasty  operation  'falls  to 
rally,"  one  would  suiH>ose  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  had  reached  a  lev^ 
of  scientific  certainty  in  diagnosis  and 
in    treatment      Yet    the    confidence 
which  such  professional  solidarity  sug- 
gests is  strangely  contradicted  by  the 
detailed   experience  of  everyone  who 

has  familiar  intercourse  with  indivld- 
Tbe  Nation. 


ual  members  of  the  profession.  Ex- 
treme diversity,  open  and  avowed  em- 
piricism, fluctuations  in  treatment  al- 
most as  rapid  and  incalculable  as  tlie 
fashions  in  dress,  dl^lace  in  actual 
practice  the  close  conformity  of  the  au- 
thoritative text-book  or  the  law  court. 
Though  the  candor  of  Sir  Almrotb 
Wright's  statement,  *'I  have  been  in 
consultation  with  twenty-one  doctors 
round  a  rich  man's  bed,  and  none  of 
them  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,"  may  be  rare,  most  of  us  have  had 
occasion  to  suspect  that  the  grave 
taciturnity  of  the  bedside  manner  was 
often  but  the  cloak  of  a  conscious  fail- 
ure to  diagnose.  Such  occasional,  nay 
frequent,  failure  may  well  be  consid- 
ered an  inevitable  Incident  in  the  deli- 
cate endeavor  to  track  the  secret  ir^ 
regularities  of  morbid  processes  in  na- 
ture. But  the  profession  devoted  to 
so  difficult  and  intricate  a  study  mlgbt 
at  least  be  expected  to  cultivate  a 
more  liberal  spirit  towards  the  free 
groups  of  workers  on  its  bOTderland  or 
hinterland,  whose  adventurous  discov- 
eries have  enriched  its  fund  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  past,  and  are  assuredly  re^ 
quired  to  maintain  Its  progress  in  tbe 
future.  The  habit  of  heresy-hunting  i» 
as  injurious  to  fnediclne  as  to  religion, 
and  It  harms  the  bigot  even  nM>re  than 
the  heretic.  Meantime  the  layman 
stands  distracted  between  this  attitude 
of  absolute  professional  authority,  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  destructive  sc^)- 
ticism  wlilch  Sir  Almroth  Wright  rep- 
resents. 


WOMAN  IN  SPORT. 


What  is  the  sound  and  sweetly  rea- 
sonable view  for  a  man  to  take  of  the 
modem  accession  of  women  to  the 
realms  of  sport?  A  new  epoch  in  the 
athletic  emancipation  of  the  sex  was 


Inaugurated  by  the  victory  of  a  lady 
golfer  over  one  of  our  foremost  cham- 
pions, and,  with  women  fearlessly  nav- 
igating airships  and  aeroplanes,  there 
seems,  short  of  polo  and  the  football 
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field,  BO  outdoor  pastime  closed  to 
them.  Yet  tbis  athletic  woman  is 
less  a  new  departure  than  rerersion  to 
a  typ6  that  preceded  the  Early  Victo- 
rian type.  The  old  Sporting  Moffostine 
records  many  prise-fights  between 
women  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors Rnglish  ladies  took  keen  inter- 
est in  cock-fightlBg.  There  is  in  the 
Rutland  MSS.  a  letter  from  Miss 
Bridget  Noel  to  her  sister,  the  Count- 
ess of  Rutland,  in  which,  with  a  free- 
<lom  of  spelling  that  we  may  envy,  it 
we  may  not  emulate,  the  writer  refers 
to  "coking  and  hors  matches,  which  we 
have  promised  to  be  at.  Barney  in- 
tends to  back  our  coks  witb  some  thou- 
sands, for  be  is  on  our  side.** 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  this  ad- 
vent of  women  In  every  kind  of  sport? 
Playwrights  and  norellsts,  poets  and 
essayists  are  of  little  assistance  in  gaug- 
ing public  opinion  on  the  subject,  for 
they  as  often  try  to  guide  as  to  reflect 
it,  besides  which  they  usually  treat  the 
subject  with  the  legitimate  exaggera- 
tion of  caricature.      We  should,  for 
instance,  have  to  seek  far  and  wide 
among  the  fair  members  of  the  Bath 
Club  to  find  such  a  female  Admirable 
CMchton  as  "Di  Vernon,**  who  could 
leap  a  five-barred  gate,  besides  being 
proficient  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
languages.      Kate  Coventry  was  a  less 
pretentious  hoyden,  for  she  cared  noth- 
ing for  books,  but  was  merely,  as  her 
Aunt  Deborah  said,  **wild  after  horses 
and  all  such  unfeminine  pursuits'*    It 
was  left  for  Pinero  to  create  the  most 
delightful    of   all    amazons,    and    the 
whole    moral     of    the    comedy    was 
summed    up    in    Lady    Castlejordan's 
reminiscence  of  how  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter had  greeted  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
In    the    winter:    "Damn    it,    Miriam! 
you*ve  lost  a  whole  season's  hunting 
for  nothing!" 
Other    writers,    other    views.      Of 


horsewom^i,  Byron  and  Disraeli, 
neither  of  them  misogynists,  took  dia- 
metrically opposite  views.  The  au- 
thor of  Loihair  devotes  one  of  his  most 
flowery  xmssages  to  open  admiration  of 
the  "bewildering  habits  and  bewitch- 
ing hats**  of  ladies  on  horseback,  while 
Don  J'uan  begged 

.    to  hint  to  all  equestrian  Misses 
That    horses'    backs    are    not    their 
proper  places. 

The  attitude  for  each  man  to  take 
must  depend  on  his  own  womenfolk. 
Lady  Violet  Greville  has  said  that  no 
woman  should  be  allowed  out  with 
hounds  unless  a  good  rider,  but  there 
are  hunting  countries,  not  far  from 
Somerset,  in  which  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  class  the  majority  of  outdoor  sports 
as  unfit  for  women  as  a  sex,  for  women 
differ  in  their  physical  fitness  no  less 
than  men.  There  may  be  women  unfit 
for  hockey,  but  there  are  certainly  men 
unfit  for  croquet 

The  mention  of  hockey  suggests  what 
may  perhaps  be  a  true,  if  severe,  test 
of  the  sportswoman.  If  there  is  one 
travesty  of  a  game  against  which  I 
would  iHTOtest  with  my  last  drop  of  ink, 
that  travesty  is  what  is  known  as 
"mixed**  hockey.  Lawn-tennis,  bad- 
minton, and  croquet  are  admirable 
games  for  both  sexes  to  take  part  in, 
and  if  a  girl  wishes  to  enjoy  the  open 
air  with  her  brothers  or  with  those  of 
her  friends,  let  them  ride,  or  skate,  or 
golf  together.  But  mixed  hockey, 
dangerous  for  the  women  and  demor- 
alizing for  the  men,  should  be  as  ob- 
solete as  bull-baiting.  And  now  1 
come  to  the  test,  which,  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  am  nearing  the  sere  and  yel- 
low, and  no  longer  am  afraid  of  speak- 
ing out,  I  should  hesitate  to  propose. 
If  a.  woman  really  fancies  shooting  or 
fishing  or  hunting  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  for  the  added  opportunities  it  af- 
fords of  seeking  the  companionship  of  * 
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men  taken  up  with  the  serious  iHisiness 
of  sport,  then,  given  the  health  and 
means,  it  is  folly  to  excln4e.her  from 
the  6ivl<^B90Bt  of  such  pastimes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  takes  up 
sport  solely  to  he  with  the  other  sex, 
then  let  her  he  discouraged  to  the  verge 
of  brutality.    Sport  is  not,  or  at  any 
rate  should  not  be,  a  social  function. 
Nor  is  it  a  mixed  game.    The  keen  gun- 
ner or  fisherman  loves  solitude,   and 
the  best  men  in  the  hunting-field  are 
interested,  in  the  crowd  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  getting  out  of  its  way.      Other- 
wise ttiey  ride  with  their  eiyes  on  the 
hounds  and   their  thoughts   with  the 
fox.    Most  men  who  shoot  know  the 
woman  who,  not  holding  a  gun  her- 
self, likes  to  stand  in  the  grouse  butt 
or  beside  the  covert  next  to  the  crack 
shot  of  the  party  and  watch  him  bring 
down  his  birds.       If  she  could   only 
hold  her  tongue  until  the  drive  is  over 
she  might  be  a  wholly  delightful  com- 
panion, but  unfortunately  she  has  an 
unhappy    knack    of    Just    moving    or 
speaking  at  the  wrong  moment,  caus- 
ing the  birds  to  break  back  or  swerve 
off  to  the  next  gun.      Even  the  best  of 
sportswomen  is  apt  to  spoil  things  by 
encouraging  the  man  to  show  off  and 
shoot  wildly.    From  the  peacock  danc- 
ing before  his  hens  to  the  champions 
of  the  jousting  ring,  the  male  has  al- 
ways shown  off  before  the  female,  and 
this  weakness  often  makes  young  men, 
with  their  spurs  to  win,  shoot  at  birds 
that  are  too  far  off,  or  at  rabbits  which 
dart   across    the    rides    in    dangerous 
proximity  to  the  legs  of  the  next  gun. 
The  test  of  the  shooting  woman  is 
that  she  shall  walk  and  stand  alone, 
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Without  a  man  nearer  than  thirty  yards. 
If  she  will  obey  such  cendtttons,  then 
by  all  means  let  ber  skoot  witb  the 
best      It  is  much  the  same  with  fish- 
ing, a  sport  in  wfadch  SfOtttude  inay  be 
even  more  essential  to  success.      Yet 
there  are  moments  when  Uie  right  sort 
of  woman  may  be  a  miiniateirliig  an^l 
when  pain  and  anguish  w;rinc  the  brow 
at  sight  of  a  fat  trout  aboot  to  make 
good  its  escape,  with  the  laAdfaig  net 
Just  out  of  reach  along  tbe  bank.     Tbe 
other  woman,  wtio  screams  at  the  touch 
of  a  worm  and  has  to  be.  carried  over 
every  runnel  of  water,  is  better  left  at 
home. 

All  said  and  done,  it  seems  tliat  the 
keynote  of  woman's  place  in  sgort  is 
moderation.      It  is  fine  to  see  her  get- 
ting health  and  enjoyment  from   her 
outdoor  exercise,  but  not  to  devote  her- 
self to  it  with  the  same  passion  as  the 
stronger  sex.       She  should  swim,  but 
need   not   attempt  the  Channel.     She 
should  scull  a  boat,  but  not  compete  at 
Henley.      She  should  fence — there  are- 
few  more  healthy  exercises  for  young- 
women — but  not  fight  duels.      Abov^ 
all,  though  not  invariably  a  good  loser, 
she  should  not  be  discouraged  becanse- 
she  is  not  in  the  first  flight.      She  max 
not  play  golf  like  Miss  Leitch,  or  bad- 
minton like  Miss  Lucas.      She  may  not 
skate  with  the  dash  of  Mre.  Syers,  or 
dance  with  the  grace  of  Pavlova.     Yet 
falling  short  of  perfection  is  no  reason 
for  despondency.      If  we  men  were  in- 
vaded by  the  same  scruples,  how  many 
of  us,  I  wonder,  would  ever  be  seen 
in  the  stubbles  or  beside  tbe  salmon- 
pool! 

F.  a.  Aflalo. 
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A  story  breathing  the  fresh,  invig- 
orating air  of  the  Cumberland  fells  is 
^Silverwool,"  and  Ustlese  novel-readers 
owe  h«irty  thanks  to  Bmily  J«ildnson 
for  writiDg  it.  Silverwool  is  Farmer 
Wain's  huge  prise  ram,  cherished  and 
valued  almost  like  a  child,  and  his 
<mly  rival  at  the  Great  North  Show  at 
St  Oswald's  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lake  H^roii,  one  of  pretty  Betty 
Wain's  sidtors,  whose  chief  shepherd 
is  believed  to  have  stolen  it  when  a 
lamb,  knowing  the  stock  it  came  of. 
The  possibilities  of  such  a  plot  are  ef- 
fectively realised,  and  as  a  mere  nar- 
rative the  book  is  intensely  interesting. 
Better  still,  it  is  full  of  sympathetic 
description  and  shrewd  character- 
stndy.  Ishmael  Gray,  the  crippled 
curate  of  Applegarth,  sorrowing  and 
striving  over  his  wayward  parish, 
would  alone  make  it  noteworthy.  The 
Baker  ft  Taylor  Co. 

John  Gaunt,  a  London  milllonatre 
whose  fortune  has  been  made  in  red 
rubber,  is  the  hero  of  Paul  Trent's 
new  novel,  and  "The  Vow,"  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  book  is  made  by 
him  to  save  his  wife's  life,  and  pledges 
him  to  conduct  his  affairs  hencefor- 
ward *'in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ"  On  Lady  Mildred's  re- 
cover, he  finds  himself  obliged  to  an- 
tagonise the  administration  of  the 
Congo,  addresses  mass  meetings,  calls 
down  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
B^gian  government,  incidentally  alien- 
ates his  wife — to  whom  be  gives  no  ex- 
planation of  his  astonishing  volt^face — 
fits  out  a  warship  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  holds  up  all  ships  carrying  rub- 
ber and  ivory,  and  brings  about  an  in- 
ternational complication  from  which 
results  an  agreement  between  Ger- 
many, England  and  France  to  take 
over  the  Congo.      The  story  does  not 


lack  incidoit,  and  readers  who  find  it 
credible  may  enjoy  it  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  the  South  of  ante-bel- 
lum days,  has  given  a»  a  series  of 
vivid  pictures  of  the  period  in  '*The 
ColoneL's  Story."  The  Virginia  plan- 
tation with  its  lavish  hospitality;  the 
gay  groups  at  White  Sulphor  Springs, 
Presid^it  Taylor  among  them;  the  at- 
tempted duel;  the  outbreak  of  the 
"gold-fevar";  the  search  for  the  young 
adventurer,  crossed  in  love,  from  San 
I'Yancisco  to  the  missions  of  Southern 
California;  and  the  wedding  with  its 
fascinating  preparations — all  are  por- 
trayed with  a  charm  only  possible  to 
one  who  writes  eoi»  amore.  The  Colonel 
himself,  a  solitary,  chivalrous  idealist, 
in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  half  bis 
years,  is  a  figure  both  dignified  and  pa- 
thetic; his  rival,  equally  high-minded, 
is  an  effective  contrast;  and  Shirley  is 
a  girl  to  dream  of  and  dare  for.  The 
minor  characters  are  well  sketched-r- 
Andy,  the  Scotch  gardens:;  Mrs. 
Bangs,  tall,  gaunt  and  depressed,  with 
her  troop  of  carrot-headed  children: 
Pizarro,  the  black  boy;  Aunt  Prissy, 
with  her  currant  Jelly  and  brandy 
peaches;  quaint  little  Dorothea.  Shir- 
ley's sister;  and  Dr.  Berkeley  him- 
self, a  fine  example  of  the  old-time 
Southern  physician,  with  his  capable 
and  lovely  wife.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Rev.  John  Stockton  Littell's 
"The  Historians  and  the  English  Ref- 
ormation" published  by  The  Young 
Churchman  Company  of  Milwaukee,  is 
an  essay  in  comparative  history  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  Im- 
portance. Possessed  by  a  strong  but 
by  no  means  exaggerated  conviction  of 
the  pivotal  sijjiiiflcance  of  the  English 
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Refonnation,  and  the  lamentable  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  slurred  over  or  pre- 
sented with  a  partisan  bias  both  in 
general  and  school  histories  and  in 
i:)Chool  instruction,  Mr.  Littell  has  un- 
-dertaken  an  exhaustiye  research  not 
•only  into  the  teachings  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  historians,  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic or  neutral,  but  of  their  critics, 
and  has  brought  together  between  the 
•covers  of  this  single  volume  the  fruits 
•of  tliis  research  and  comparison  in  such 
a  form  that  students  and  teachers  of 
liistorj  may  easily  possess  themselves 
both  of  the  essential  facts  and  the  dif- 
fering views  of  historians  and  critics. 
The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Litt^l 
Teaches,  and  for  the  buttressing  of 
which  he  conducts  his  marshalling  and 
•comparison  of  the  stat^nents  of  his- 
torians is  the  catholicity  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  Anglican  church.  But  he 
liolds  that  the  writers  and  teachers  of 
history  should  be  impartial  in  their  ex- 
pressions, either  admitting  that  there 
iire  two  sides  to  the  question,  or  stating 
both  sides  fairly. 

An  uncommonly  attractive,  readable 
:and  wholesome  novel  is  ''Forged  In 
Strong  Fires,"  by  John  Ironside.  The 
:action  takes  place  in  South  Africa, 
Just  before  and  during  the  Boer  War, 
and  the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  land-owner,  in  love  with  a 
neighbor  of  Dutch  parentage  but  edu- 
•cated  at  Oxford.  Joyce's  mother,  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  are  sent 
to  England  when  the  situation  becomes 
threatening,  and  the  chapters  describ- 
ing their  experiences  there  give  variety 
and  relief  to  a  plot  which  might  other- 
wise be  too  tense,  but  the  chief  Inter- 
■est  remains  with  Joyce,  at  her  father's 
side,  and  with  her  fate  after  his  tragic 
death.  The  author  has  bestowed  the 
irlft  of  second  sight  with  a  lavishness 
that  taxes  the  reader's  credulity,  but 
his  lovers  are  so  high-hearted  and  gal- 
lant, and  altogether  in  so  agreeable  a 
contrast  to  those  one  meets  in  the  aver- 


age story  of  the  day,  that  one  is  not 
disposed  to  cavil  much.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Alfred  Noyes's  ''A  Poet's  Anthology 
of  Poems"  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.) 
is  a  book  which  piques  tlie  curiositT- 
more  than  most  volumes  of  s^ecticois. 
Mr.  Noyes  Is  by  far  the  most  gifted 
poet  among  the  singers  of  to-day:  who 
are  tlie  poets  for  whom  he  cares,  and 
which  are  the  poems  which  most  ap- 
peal to  him?  This  is  tlie  first  and  moet 
obvious  question  wUch  suggests  itself 
as  one  turns  these  pages.    The  answer 
is  not  hard  to  find.      Thore  are  less 
than  forty  poets,  all  told,  from  whom 
he  makes  selections;  and  of  these,  he 
finds  most  that  is  worth  quoting  in 
Tennyson,   next  in   Wordsworth,  and 
next,  in  the  order  named,  in  Browning, 
Blake,  Shelly,  Shakespeare,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Christina  Rossettl,  and  Alice 
Meynell.  As  might  have  been  expected* 
the  verse  in  this  volume,  however  va- 
ried the  theme,  is  all  upon  a  high  level; 
it  has  lyric  grace  and  beauty  of  form, 
but  something  more.  Moreover,  n^tlier 
the  s^ection  of  the  poems  nor  their 
order  in  the  book  is  an  accident.    Mr. 
Noyes,  in  his  preface,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirably courageous  bit  of  writing  for 
these  days  of  doubts,  afilrms  Ids  full 
faith   in   the  fundamental   order  and 
harmony    of    the    universe,    and    he 
writes:    "The  smallest  break  in  that 
eternal  Order  and  harmony  is  an  im- 
measurable vacuum  of  the  kind  that 
both  art  and  science  abhor;  for,  if  we 
admit  it,  the  universe  has  no  meaning. 
The  poet  demanding  that  not  a  worm 
should  be  cloven  in  vain,  crying  with 
Blake  that  a  robin  in  a  cage  shakes 
Heaven  with  anger,  are  at  one  with 
that  profound  truth, — ^a  sparrow  shall 
not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father.      The  blades  of  the  grass  are 
all  numbered.      There  is  no  break  in 
the  roll  of  that  harmony  *whereto  the 
worlds  beat  time.'  "    The  preface  gives 
the  key-note  to  the  anthology. 
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To  Her  rick. — After  Soufriere. 


TO  HBBBIOK. 

Tile  irorid^  juleepi 

Tlie  0ky  is  full  of  stars  to-nif ht, 

Wlnd-swq^t,  raln-wasbed,  winsome  and 

bright! 
The  Bear 

And  Oasslopeia's  chair, 
The  belted  Hunter  and  his  Hound  are 

there! 
No  Intervening  light 
Screens  the  vast  infinite; 
Soft  Dlan's  face  Is  hid 
Deep,  de^, 
Amid 
The  conquering  curls  of  young  Bndy- 

mion's  hair. 


In  that  warm  galaxy 
Zoning  the  chilly  bosom  of  the  s^, 
A  misty  net  enmeshing  golden  bees, 
Those  amber  clusters  of  the  heavenly 

vine. 
Nestling  like  apples  of  thine  own  Hes- 

perldes. 
Those  points    of  flame 
Fine  drawn 

From  the  primeval  Ingot  bars 
In  that  far-off  material  dawn. 
When  sang  In  antlphon  the  new-bom 

stars,-— 
Mid  these 

Which,  Herrick,  which  Is  thine, — 
The  imperishable  fire  that  bears  thy 

name? 


To-nlgiit 

Whence  leaps  the  light 

Which  erst  shone  on  our  sires,  what 

time 
Thou  sang'st  among  them  In  our  lyric 

prime, 
Fashioning  thy  carcanets  of  rime. 
And  stringing  pearls 
Of  music  out  of  sheer  delight? — 
Singing  of  saffron-mantled  daffodil 
And  dewy  violet, 
Of  sweet-breathed  girls 
Whose  witchery  moves  us  still. 
And  we  forget — 
Ah  me!— the  years  between! 
Carving  thy  cameos  rare 
Of  country  customs  and  our  fathers' 

ways, 
The  hearth  serene 
And  humble  tenement. 


And  the  slow  round  of  rustic  moatlHi 

and  days; 
Then,  on  thy  bended  knee, 
Shaping  thy  rosary, 
E2ach  bead  a  prayer 
Asking  what  gods  may  be 
To  take  thanksgiving  for  thy  great 

content! 

Not  thine  to  probe  the  deep  recesses  of 

the  Mother's  mind. 
Not  Shelley's  rainbow  hope, 
Heine's  hot  tears. 
Nor  Wordsworth's  wider  scope 
Of  natural  laws  that  bind 
God  and  His  universe  to  our  own  kind. 
Thine  ears 
Were  not  attuned  to  music  heard  by 

them. 
Yet  hadst  thou  Nature's  garment  by 

the  hem; 
Thy  <dear  eye  caught  the  i^m 
Of  rays 

Flashing  from  many  a  gem 
She  wears  upon  the  bordor  of  h^  dress. 
Ah  yes! 

Thou  wast  a  seer,  and  we  deem 
Thy  vision  meet  for  praise. 

The  world's  asleep! 

Alone  I  creep 

And  cast 

Before  thine  urn 

My  crumb  of  incense  on  thine  altar; 

last 
This  little  taper  bum. 

T.  Bruoe  DUk$. 

The  OornhlU  Magasine. 


AFTER  SOUFRIBEB. 

It  is  not  grief  or  pain; 

But  like  the  ev^i  dropi^g  of  the 
rain 

That  thou  art  gone. 
It  is  not  like  a  gi^ave 

To  weep  upon; 
But  like  the  rise  and  falling  of  a  wave, 

Whoi  the  vessel's  gone. 

It  is  like  the  sudden  void, 
When  the  city  is  destroyed, 
Where  the  sun  shone: 
There  is  neither  grief  nor  pain. 
But  the  wide  waste  come  again. 
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Amidst  the  chaoe  of  domestic  politics 
and  the  wavelilce  surge  of  contending 
social  desires  the  biological  law  of 
competition  stiU  rules  the  destinies  of 
nations  as  of  indlvidnal  men.  And  as 
the  ethical  essence  of  competition  is 
sacrifice,  as  each  generation  of  plants 
or  of  animals  perishes  in  the  one  case, 
or  tolls  or  dares  in  the  other,  that  its 
offspring  may  suryive,  so  with  a  na- 
tion, the  future  of  the  next  generation 
Is  determined  by  the  self-sacrifice  or 
the  absence  of  self-sacrifice  of  that 
which  precedes  it 

The  bud  flowers  and  the  flower  dies, 
and  dying,  flings  its  seeds  on  the 
winds  to  produce,  if  it  may  be,  a  wider 
le-creatlon  of  Itself.  And  in  the  ani- 
mal world  the  sacrificial  impulse  of 
maternal  love  fronts  all  peril  and  en- 
dures all  suffering  that  its  young  may 
Uve. 

That  impulse.  In  the  later  manifesta- 
tions of  evolution,  Is  the  root  source  of 
all  human  families,  and  of  all  human 
morality.  And  it  finds  Its  crown  in 
patriotism,  in  the  sacrifice  which  a  na- 
tlon'makes  to  fulfil  the  trust  which  it 
has  inherited  from  its  fathers,  and 
to  hand  down  that  heritage,  not  di- 
minished but  Increased,  to  the  genera- 
tions that  succeed. 

If  the  springs  of  national  action  fail; 
if  at  a  crisis  when  international  ri- 
Talry  is  acute  a  given  generation 
slnlnks  frmn  the  effort  and  the  sac- 
rifice necessary  to  self-preservation, 
then  that  generation  is  a  traitor  at 
once  to  its  past  and  to  its  future.  It 
dishonors  the  dead,  who,  in  their 
earthly  hour,  did  make  that  efTort  and 
that  sacrifice  wlien  the  time  called  for 
tiiese.  To  those  noble  dead  It  is  an 
tngrate,  and  of  its  own  children  it  is 
the  fraudul^it  betrayer.  For  what  it 
has,  that  it  has  received  on  the  implicit 
condition  that  it  sliall  pass  it  on.    The 


soul  is  gone  out  of  a  pe(H>le  when  it  re- 
coils from  a  duty  which  the  claims  of 
its  history  and  of  its  posterity  alike  Im- 
pose. Has  the  soul  gone  out  of  Eng- 
land, or  does  it  still  Inhere? 

England  is  istlll  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  aggregation  of  nations  and  of 
races  which  owe  allegiance,  not  to  her, 
but  to  the  crown  of  her  sovereign — 
that  crown  whose  Influence  the  ages 
have  extended  into  the  wide  spaces  of 
the  world.    Considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  true  Imperialist,  Bngland 
is  but  a  province;  but  she  is  a  pivotal 
province,  the  pivotal  province  of  the 
British  Empire.      Upon  her  shoulders 
rests  the  main  weight  of  that  Empires 
burden.      From  her  long-suffering  tax- 
payers Is  derived  by  far  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  wlilcfa  supports  the 
British  navy  and  the  British  army.  By 
her  sons    those    Services   are   chiefly 
manned.       Withdraw  from  their  sup- 
port the  wealth  of  England,  withdraw 
from  their  ranks  her  men,  and  the  fab- 
ric of  Empire  must  fall  like  a  house 
of  cards.       For  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  Ireland  contribute  but  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  money,  and — though 
perhaps  In  a  greater  proportion — still 
far   the  lesser   number  of   the   men. 
This  is  a  fact  inseparable  from  their 
inferiority  in  population  and  In  wealth. 
As  for  the  oversea  dominions  of  the 
King,  they  are  but  now  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  realities  of  the  world 
of  competing  nations  of  which  they  are 
a  part     They  have  but  begun  to  move 
in  earnest,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Zealand,  they  have  as  yet  given 
no  contribution  to  the  common  defence 
in    the   least    proportionate    to    their 
financial  or  their  numerical  power.    If 
England  fell  suddenly  from  her  place 
in  the  House  of  the  British  peoples;  if 
the  support  of  the  Flag  were  left  with 
the  oversea  dominions,  plus  "the  Kel- 
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tic  fringe/'  and  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, then  there  wonld  be  a  speedy  end 
of  the  British  RAJ. 

We  may  ask  again,  then,  what  of 
Bngland?  Is  the  heart  that  once  was 
hers  still  strong  to  dare  and  to  resolve 
and  to  endure?  How  shall  we  know? 
By  the  test.  What  test?  That  which 
Qod  has  given  for  the  trial  of  peoples 
~the  test  of  war. 

I>oes  this  mean  that  with  an  insanity 
of  action  exceeding  even  the  madness 
of  neglected  preparation  England  is  to 
precipitate  the  unready  Bmplre  into 
conflict  with  the  prepared  and  watch- 
ful foe?  It  does  not  imply  any  such 
criminal  toUj, 

What  it  does  imply  is  that  victory  is 
the  result  of  efficiency,  and  that  effi- 
ciency is  the  result  of  spiritual  quality. 
Self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  temperance, 
hardihood,  discipline,  obedience,  order, 
method,  organising  power,  intelligence, 
purity  of  public  life,  chastity,  industry, 
resolution,  are  some  only  of  the  na- 
tional and  individual  attributes  which 
go  towards  producing  the  efficiency  of 
modem  armaments.  And  the  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency  of  its  armaments 
is  the  determining  factor  of  a  nation's 
success,  or  of  a  nation's  failure,  at  that 
culminating  moment  of  long  processes 
of  commercial  and  diplomatic  rivalry 
— the  moment  of  war. 

Thus,  then,  efficiency  in  war,  or 
rather  efficiency  for  war,  Is  Gk)d*s  test 
of  a  nation's  soul.  By  that  test  it 
stands,  or  by  that  test  it  falls.  This  is 
the  ethical  content  of  competition. 
This  is  the  determining  factor  of  hu- 
man history.  This  is  the  Justification 
of  war. 

In  the  realms  of  sub-human  life,  in 
the  world  of  animals,  as  in  the  world 
of  men,  this  law,  perhaps  so  modified 
that  its  working  would  have  been  to  us 
undlscemlble,  must  still  have  pre- 
vailed. At  least  the  tendency  must 
have  persisted  that  the  higher  organ- 
ism should  conquer  the  lower.    For  if 


there  had  been  no  such  tendency,  how 
could  the  higher  organism  have  con- 
stantly emerged? 

In  the  sweep  of  the  ages,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  qualities  that  make 
for  victory  have  assumed,  gradually, 
nobler  hue.  In  the  confused  conflicts 
of  earlier  times  to  detect  the  secret 
process  by  which  the  higher  tended 
ever  to  supersede  the  lower  must  have 
been  hard  indeed.  Many  are  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
when  might  has  struck  down  right 
Many  more  must  be  the  unrecorded  in- 
stances when  the  like  occurred.  But 
the  course  of  development  of  human 
society  d^>ends  not  on  exertions, 
however  numerous,  but  on  the  rule 
And  the  rule  was,  as  analysis  shows, 
not  that  "might  was  right,**  but  that 
rifflit  akoays  tended  to  create  might.  By 
**rlght"  is  here  Intended  no  artificial 
conception,  and  no  imagined  claim  to 
territory.  For  supposititious  "rights" 
of  this  kind  have  in  history  no  validity 
save  when  based  on  force.  What  Is 
meant  is  a  righteousness  of  national 
life  which  Included  all  or  most  of  the 
qualities  enumerated  above  as  produe- 
ing  efficiency  in  war.  This  is  the  on^ 
kind  of  "right"  possessed  by  a  p^^e 
which  has  enduring  value. 

As  regards  the  present,  the  truth  of 
these  statements  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  reasoning  mind.  As  regards 
the  past,  the  briefest  survey  of  salient 
facts  will  establish  their  correctness. 
The  triumph  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Persians  was  the  triumph  of  a  hlgh^ 
civilization  and  a  nobler  manhood. 
Marathon  and  Salamls  were  as  the 
swords  that  kept  the  gates  of  Burope 
against  the  barbarian,  and  they  were 
the  direct  fruit  of  a  lofty  spirit  inhab- 
iting a  great  race.  When,  later,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  penetrated  the 
East,  that  penetration  represented  the 
victoiy  of  the  higher  intelligence  and 
the  greater  discipline.  The  sequent 
overthrow  of  Greek  by  Roman  was  the 
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result  of  an  austerer  morality,  of  a 
deeper  devotion  to  national  ends  and 
of  a  more  perfect  nnlon.  Bach  one  of 
these  three  events  meant  the  advance 
of  mankind:  each  was  the  product  of  a 
military  ^fldency  founded  on  a  higher 
morale. 

.   But  if  these  instances  are  in  than- 
s^ves  striking;  if  these  scenes  in  the 
drama  of  the  development  of  man  ex- 
hibit  the  working,   through  war,   of 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  **A  some- 
thing not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness";  far  more  impressive, 
far  more  awful,  is  the  tranmidous  trag- 
edy of  which  they  were  the  prologue, 
and  which  bisects  the  history  of  the 
Western  world.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  says  Professor  Free- 
man*   ^'civilisation  perished  in   blood 
and   flames."    It   is   a   brief   phrase. 
Who  Is  there  who  can  realise  its  full 
intent?     But  the  question  we  ask  here 
is,  why  this  gigantic  catastrophe  oc- 
curred— this  disaster  which  flung  back 
the  march  of  human  thought  and  hu- 
man science  for  a  thousand  years?    If 
there  be  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that 
civilisation  tends  to  become  stronger 
than  barbarisnu      How  comes  it  then 
that  civilisation  fell  before  barbarism? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  decay  of  the  military 
spirit  among  the  Roman  people.    That 
decay  again  was  itself  the  product  of 
the  degeneracy  of  public  and  private 
morality.     In  other  words,  civilization 
perished  because  its  spiritual  quality 
failed*      Not  all  the  arts,  nor  all  the 
literature,  nor  all  the  splendor  and  the 
refinements  of  the  Roman  world  saved 
that  world  from  destruction  at   the 
hands  at  Vandals  and  of  €k>ths.    Ruth- 
less, inexorable,  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  trampled  on  the  cor- 
rupt   Of  that  law,  war  Is  the  supreme 
instrument,  and  of  war,  in  the  long  pas- 
sage of  the  centuries,  the  deciding  fac- 
tor is  the  soul. 
This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  mar- 


ket place,  or  of  the  political  pulpit,  or 
of  the  Radical  Party.  In  the  English- 
speaking  worid,  when  the  stem  virtues 
which  alone  lead  to  national  survival 
are  decaying,  it  is  not  teaching  lik^ 
to  be  popular.  But  it  happens  to  be 
the  ixmer  truth  which  analysis  of  his- 
tory reveals. 

Let  those  who  dispute  this  conclu- 
sion test  the  validity  of  their  denial  by 
applying  it,  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the 
present  Take  away  from  the  Japa- 
nese their  patriotism,  their  public  spirit, 
their  discipline,  and  their  vast  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice,  and,  after  these  with- 
drawals, what  will  then  remain  of  thehr 
naval  and  military  power?  Only  the 
shell  without  the  kernel;  on^  the  ma- 
terial without  the  moving  spirit  which 
gives  that  material  life.  Truly  the 
question  answers  its^. 
*  Let  a  like  subtraction  be  made  from 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  German 
legions,  and  how  much  of  their  present 
menace  to  Europe  will  remain?  Take 
from  the  nations  which  have  produced 
these  forces  their  persevering  industry 
and  their  resolute  thoroughness,  and 
then  say  whether  their  navies  and 
their  armies  will  retain  their  potency. 
Or  fill  these  countries  with  debauch- 
ery, destroy  the  sanctities  of  family 
life,  make  sexual  immorality  in  its  wid- 
est sense  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule,  and  then  consider  how  long  either 
Germany  or  Japan  would  retain  its 
place  in  arms. 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  these  and  like 
considerations  go  to  prove,  that  warlike 
efficiency  at  the  present  time  is  the 
price  of  moral  and  spiritual  qualltyt 
and  perishes  if  such  quality  die,  then 
must  not  similar  attributes  have  tended 
throughout  history  to  produce  similar 
effect? 

The  same  causes  must  always  have 
tended  towards  the  same  results,  but 
the  purpose  immanent  in  the  universe 
becomes  more  manifest  as  evolution 
proceeds.     When  the  processes  of  war 
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are  crude,  and  when  the  scale  on  which 
it  is  waged  is  small,  the  effects  are  far 
less  evident  of  those  great  onderiyin^ 
causes  which  in  the  passage  of  gener- 
ations have  produced,  despite  all  excep- 
tions, their  destined  ends.  But  now 
when  armaments  are  the  epitomes  of 
nations,  and  when  the  capacity  to  bear 
those  armaments  sums  up  the  progress 
of  a  people,  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
can  at  last  divine  the  ethical  content  of 
war.  Defeat  in  war  is  the  fruit  of 
naval  and  military  inefficiency,  and 
that  inefficiency  is  the  inevitable  sequel 
to  moral  decay.  Victory  in  war  is 
the  method  by  which,  in  the  economy 
of  God's  providence,  the  sound  nation 
supersedes  the  unsound,  because  in  our 
time  such  victory  is  the  direct  off- 
spring of  a  higher  efficiency,  and  the 
higher  efficiency  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  higher  morale. 

At  the  stage  of  development  which 
mankind  has  now  reached,  those  great 
human  families  which  we  call  nations 
still  constitute  in  the  main  the  funda- 
mental divisions  of  the  whole  race. 
These  nations  possess  for  the  most  part 
an  intense  organic  life  of  their  own. 
They  are  in  fact  individual  organisms. 
Bach  organism,  while  health  animates 
it,  feels  the  same  impulse  to  grow  and 
to  compete  with  its  rivals  for  increased 
means  of  subsistence  which  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  experience  present  to  our 
eyes  in  the  sphere  of  biology,  of  which 
sphere  nations  in  actual  fact  form  a 
part 

And  Just  as  in  the  earlier  and  hum- 
bler domains  of  that  sphere  the  higher 
type  ever  tended  to  survive,  so  in  this 
later  period  of  biological  development 
the  higher  and  the  nobler  people  tends 
always  to  secure  victory  in  that  cul- 
mination of  international  comi>etition 
which  we  call  war.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  the  dream  of  short-sighted  and 
superficial  sentimentalists  could  be  ful- 
filled— ^that  is  to  say,  if  war  could  sud- 
denly be  rendered  henceforth  impossi- 


ble upon  earth  (which  is  at  present  im- 
practicable)— the  machinery  by  which 
national  COTruption  Is  punisbed  and  na- 
tional virtue  rewarded  would  be  im* 
geared.  The  higher  w<Nild  cease  to 
supersede  the  lower,  and  the  comve 
of  human  evoluticm  would  suffer  arrest. 

This  is  a  conception  of  the  function 
of  war  which  (as  I  venture  to  brieve) 
has  not  been  hitherto  placed  directly 
before  the  public.  It  is  a  ciHiception 
which  will  be  profoundly  repugnant  to 
those  who  think  that  they  know  better 
than  the  Power  behind  phenomena  how 
the  affairs  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other 
worlds,  ous^t  to  be  arranged.  Cease- 
less efforts  are  being  made  alike  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United 
States  to  destroy  what  remains  of  the 
military  ^irit  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
War,  and  the  preparation  for  war, 
without  which  it  brings  defeat,  ave 
represented  as  barbaric  survivals  whi<^ 
can  be  abolished  by  international 
agreements. 

With  such  an  object  Mr.  Gamegle 
has  recently  invested  two  millions  star- 
ling in  a  trust,  with,  it  is  said,  the 
sagacious  proviso  that  the  balance,  af- 
ter the  object  has  been  attained,  shall 
be  devoted  to  some  further  worthy 
end.  At  the  present  epoch  of  the  world's 
history,  Mr.  Gamegle  might  just  as 
well  have  created  a  trust  tor  the  abo- 
lition of  death,  with  the  understanding 
that  after  this  trifling  change  in  hu- 
man conditions  had  been  achieved,  the 
remaining  funds  should  be  assigned  to 
the  endowment  of  asylums  for  the  im- 
becile. 

For  howevOT  frightful  an  evil  war 
may  appear,  it  is  at  any  rate  far  less 
fatal  to  the  human  race  than  death,  of 
whose  manifestations  it  is  a  part  But 
than  the  part  the  whole  is  greater,  and 
thus  is  death  greats  than  war.  Yet 
death  is  essential  to  human  life,  as  we 
know  it  For  if  there  were  no  death, 
how  would  the  existence  of  mankind 
upon  this  planet  be  thinkable?     At  all 
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events,  tbe  increase  of  such  life  would 
luiTe  liad  to  cease  tbousancte  of  years 
befove  tbe  pnesttiit  era,  so  that  none 
ef  tlioee  wlio  are  now  shocked  by  the 
Mea  ef  war  would  ever,  have  been 
bom.  For  if  thore  had  been  no  death 
aince  life  first  stirred,  far  back  in  the 
depths  of  terrestrial  time,  then  k>ng 
ago,  unless  soon  the  growth  of  that  life 
bad  ceased,  there  would  have  been  no 
more  room  for  vegetation,  or  for  ani- 
mals, for  fishes,  or  for  men.  Nay, 
m<»re— since  all  life,  other  than  that  of 
vegetation,  thrives  on  other  life,  ceas- 
less  starvation  must  have  been  the  lot 
of  all  sentient  things. 

The  dream  of  a  planet,  traversing 
space^  deep  laden  with  stirlees  and  food- 
less  masses  of  life^  life  sentient,  life 
individual,  piled  in  its  myriad  millions 
of  unitB  into  mountains  higher  than  At- 
las— life  do<Hned  to  oidure  through 
the  seons  because  it  cannot  die — this 
dream  exceeds  in  horror  any  vision 
which  Dante  ever  imagined  of  the  in- 
nermost hell. 

The  paradox,  therefore,  is  true  that 
in  this  globe  of  ours  (as  probably  in  all 
other  worlds  throughout  space  which 
life  inhabits)  death  is  the  condition  of 
the  increase  of  Uf  e. 

But  of  death  war  is  the  scythe. 
ThroQ^out  the  periods  of  biological 
time  war  has  be^i  the  road  to  food, 
and  since  man  was  developed,  war  has 
been  the  condition  of  human  advance. 
\Men  may  fear  war  as  they  fear  death, 
and  shudder  as  they  hear  war's  footfall 
(never  far  removed)  encompass  the  edi- 
flce  at  their  house  of  national  being. 
But  as,  despite  its  horrors,  death  is 
still  essential  to  mankind,  so  also  is 
war. 

Death  and  war,  those  grim  twin 
brethren,  ride  the  rush  of  this  world's 
tide  and  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth  of 


If,  therefore^  we  could  conceive  that, 
far  en  in  the  ages,  that  which  Is  mor- 
tal should  become  immortal,  in  a  sense 


net  spiritual  but  material,  then,  as  w^ 
have  just  seen,  this  immortality  will 
bring  another  kind  of  death — the  death 
of  physical  increase.  For  in  any  lim- 
ited sphere  physical  immortality  and 
physical  increase  cannot  co-exist  But 
if  in  like  manner  we  dared  to  conceive 
the  cessation  of  war,  then  we  must 
also  conceive  the  cessation  either  of  sin 
or  else  of  human  progress.  For  now 
defeat  in  war  is  the  punishment  of  na- 
tional unrighteousness,  but,  then,  that 
punishment  would  cease.  Where  there 
was  corruption,  that  corruption  would 
continue;  where  there  was  oppression, 
that  oppression  would  abide.  Though 
infamy  brought  weakness,  weakness 
would  not  bring  overthrow.  Though 
righteous  dealing  brought  national 
strength,  national  strength  would  not 
bring  national  victoiy.  Therefore  K, 
while  nations  remain,  war  is  to  be 
abolished,  then  unless  the  degeneracy 
of  peoples  can  also  be  {^evented,  "thore 
shall  be  no  more  war"  must  mean 
*'there  shall  be  no  m(»e  progress." 

But  suppose  that  we  seek  to  conceive 
some  distant  date,  some  day  still  in  the 
depths  of  coming  time,  when,  through 
inter-marriage  following  intercimi- 
municatlon,  all  nations  and  all  races 
shall  have  been  merged  into  a  single 
whole,  when,  throughout  the  bounds  of 
our  planet,  one  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
nations  make  no  more  war  because 
there  are  no  more  nations,  would  what 
is  impossible  now  become  possible 
then?  Since  in  this  our  day  the  oper- 
ative cause  of  war  is  international  com- 
petition, would  the  removal  of  that 
cause  r^nove  war  also? 

Not  necessarily,  because  as  civil  war 
has  in  the  past  <^tai  been  waged 
within  an  individual  nation,  so  it  might 
be  waged  then  within  the  one  nation  of 
mankind.  In  generations  not  very 
remote  wars  have  been  waged  for 
religion,  and  wars  have  been 
waged  for  ideas.  Bven  now  in 
Africa,     in    Asia,     and    in     Eastern 
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Europe  great  nombero  of  flghtiiig  men 
exist  who  are  ready  to  die  in  battle  for 
their  creed.  (These  are  thej  who  be- 
lieve in  one  God  and  in  Mahomet  as 
EQs  prophet,  and  their  faith  is  not  wan- 
ing, but  increasing.)  Thoefore, 
though,  while  nations  last,  the  present 
cause  of  conflicts  must  endure,  the 
abolition  of  nations  would  not  inevita- 
bly involve  the  abolition  of  war.  In 
such  a  distant  time  as  that  which  we 
are  here  contemplating,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  may  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  divisions  other  than  national, 
and,  as  now  between  nations,  so  then 
between  those  divisions,  competition 
may  produce  war.  So  long  as  those 
conditions  lasted,  the  machinery  for 
securing  ethical  advance  would  remain. 
Because  righteousness  brings  wartike 
efficiency,  therefore  in  the  majority  of 
cases  righteousness  as  now  would 
triumph  over  its  opposite.  But  if 
those  conditions  ended;  if  the  possibil- 
ity of  war  absolute  passed  away; 
then,  imteM  in  the  meamtime  human  na^ 
ters  had  rad4cdlly  chamneAt  the  upward 
march  of  human  morality  would  term- 
inate, because  the  terrific  punishment 
which  war  provides  for  human  degen- 
eracy would  be  removed.  In  other 
words,  war  will  cease  to  be  a  necessity 
only  when  corruption  ceases  to  be  a 
fact 

If  this  argumoit  possess  validity, 
then  the  deduction  follows  that  while 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is  at 
piresent  war  must  retain  its  place  be- 
side death  as  a  vital  and  essential  part 
of  the  economy  of  Qod.  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  has  made  righteousness  the  path 
to  victory.  In  the  crash  of  conflict, 
in  the  horrors  of  battlefl^ds  pUed  with 
the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded, 
a  vast  ethical  intuition  has  still  pre- 
vailed. Not  necessarily  in  any  givoi 
case,  but  absolutely  certainly  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  triumph  of  the 
victor  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  no- 
bler soul  of  man.     Though  to  this  rule 


history  may  furnish  a  thousand  excep- 
tions; though  in  histoiy  war  has  been 
made  a  thousand  times  over  tlie  instm- 
ment  of  cruel  oppression  and  of  diabol- 
ical wrong,  yet  in  that  great  majority 
of  instances  which  determines  general 
result  the  issue  of  war  has  made  for 
the  ethical  advantage  of  mankind.  It 
must  have  been  so;  it  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise, because  ethical  quality  has 
tended  always  to  produce  military  effi- 
ciency. 

With  true  insight,  ther^ore,  did 
Tennyson  write  of  "The  Battle-Thon- 
d^  of  God."  He  has  made  of  war  His 
instrument  wherewith  to  subdue  na- 
tions who  have  broken  His  laws,  bat 
those  who  would  read  the  processes  of 
His  CkHirts  in  the  ages  of  the  past  must 
take  for  their  study,  not  genwatlons, 
but  centuries,  and  groups  of  centuries. 
They  must  survey  time  as  from  a 
mountain  summit,  and  then  In  the 
vast  horison  they  can  discern  the  flash- 
ing of  HlB  lightning  and  hear  the 
rolling  of  that  thunder  of  which  the 
discharge  has  purified,  from  epock 
to  epoch,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world. 

But  to  those  whom  the  exertions 
to  this  law  of  God  appal;  to  those  whe 
can  see  in  form^  conflict  on^  confu- 
sion and  purposeless  slaughter  and  evil 
often  triumphant  over  good — to  these 
the  contemplation  of  the  present  work- 
ing of  the  same  law  among  mankind,  as 
mankind  now  is,  may  well  bring  com- 
fort and  assuaging  hope. 

For,  as  always  with  great  sequ^ices 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  vaster  the  scale 
the  plainer  the  connection.  As  hu- 
manity gathers  Itself  into  larger  di- 
visions, the  instances  in  wliich  in  war 
the  unrighteous  smite  down  the  right- 
eous must.teid  eyet  to  become  rarer 
and  yet  more  rare.  A  small  people,  a 
State  of  limited  extent  and  ina^lgnlfl- 
cant  resources,  even  though  of  hlgk 
military  efficiency,  must  always  have 
been  exposed  to  overthrow  by  over- 
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wiielmiiig  nombers  in  a  conflict  with 
some  greater  foe  or  coalition  of  fo€0» 
even  though  these  were  of  inferior  mil- 
itary virtue  to  its  own.  But  if  in 
place  of  a  small  people  we  have  a  great 
one,  and,  instead  of  a  little  State,  one 
of  wide  eztMit  and  immense  resources, 
and  if  the  people  of  this  State  possess 
military  yirtue  of  a  high  kind,  then  it 
is  manifest  that  the  probability  of  their 
being  crushed  by  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  inferior  antagonists,  if 
not  altogether  removed,  becomes  at 
least  far  less  than  in  the  former  case. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  already  partly 
shown,  the  relationship  between  right- 
eousness of  national  life  on  the  one 
side,  and  military  efficiency  on  the 
other,  is  incomparably  plainer  in  mod- 
em days  than  in  earlier  centuries,  or, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  let  us  say, 
eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  in  wars  between  great  ];)eople8, 
Tast  and  coherent  organisation  is 
necessary  to  secure  national  victory. 
Now,  immense  armaments  have  to  be 
created,  and  the  pow^  to  produce  and 
to  sustain  those  armaments,  and  to  in- 
form them  with  the  spirit  of  life,  is  the 
measure  of  the  whole  moral  and  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  a  people.  More- 
over, such  capacity  must  be  developed 
on  the  lines  on  which  human  evolution 
is  proceeding"— that  is  to  say,  on  the 
lines  on  which  the  Power  behind  phe- 
nomena is  working — or  else  it  fails  of 
effect  For  no  nation  which  hides 
Its  talents  in  a  napkin,  no  nation  which 
has  not  energy  and  ability  can  either 
render  efficient,  or  long  support,  the 
vast  navies  and  armies  of  our  time. 
Preparation  for  war  is  the  enemy  of 
sloth.  Preparation  for  war  is  the  dis- 
solvent of  apathy.  Victory  is  the 
prize  not  alone  of  present  self-sacrifice 
and  present  energy,  but  also  of  previous 
self-sacrifice  and  previous  energy. 
Briefly,  victory  is  the  crown  of  moral 
quality,  and  therefore,  while  nations 
wage  war  on  one  another,  the  "survival 


of  the  fittest"  means  the  survival  of  tlie 
ethically  best 

When  we  examine  the  past  in  the 
light  of  this  truth  we  have  already 
seen  that  some  of  the  greatest  move- 
ments among  mankind  bear  witness 
to  it  But  I  suggest  that  there  is  room 
here  for  a  new  science  of  history,  and 
iqMice  for  a  new  field  of  human 
thought  To  look  back  through  the 
vistas  of  the  past  upon  the  stnigi^es  ot 
nations  and  the  confiicts  of  States;  to 
test  the  law  that  morality  tends  to 
bring  victory  by  the  knowledge  which 
historians  possess  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  warring  rivals;  to  judge  where 
and  how  far  the  rule  has  applied  and 
wh^e  and  how  far  it  has  failed* — 
these  are  surveys  calculated  to  widen 
the  human  mind  by  a  new  outlook,  and 
to  carry  lessons  vital  to  our  modem 
world. 

When  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
archers  of  England  shot  death  into  the 
ranks  of  the  chivalry  of  France;  when 
Bngland  alone  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  possessed  an  infantry  which 
had  predominant  value  In  war,  was  not 
the  prowess  of  those  good  English  yeo- 
men the  direct  product  of  a  national 
life  superior  In  its  social  state  and  in 
its  moral  quality  to  that  of  the  French, 
or  perhaps  of  any  other  European  peo- 
ple of  that  day?  If  so,  Grecy  and 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  were  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  a  higher  military  effi- 
ciency proceeding  from  a  higher  mo- 
rale. 

Again,  when  in  Elizabetban  days  the 
Puritan  mariners  of  our  seaports  laid 
the  foundation  of  empire  by  vindicat- 
ing at  the  cannon's  mouth  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  was  th^e  not  in  those  men, 
in  their  daring,  in  their  initiative  in 
their  stem  energy,  moral  quality  of 
a  high  kind — of  a  kind  higher  than  that 
of  the  Spaniard  whom  they  van- 
quished? 

These  are  but  instances  of  that  vast 
and  as  yet  untrodden  field  of  history  in 
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which  is  to  be  soufi^t  the  part  whidi 
moral  quality  has  played  in  (letennin- 
lug  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  nations, 
the  moral  impulse  that  hSi^t  led  to  vic- 
tory, and  the  mcnral  decay  that  has  pre- 
luded defeat. 

But  if  study  conducted  on  these  lines 
would  illumine  the  past  far  more 
would  it  illumine  the  present  Why 
is  it  that  now,  when  their  material  re- 
sources are  greater  far  than  any  of 
which  in  recorded  time  any  people  ever 
boasted,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
alike  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 
the  United  States,  is  in  visible  peril 
of  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  rivals  far 
poorer,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  and  in 
that  of  Germany  of  dominions  incom- 
parably less  rich  and  less  extended? 
Because  their  women  shrink  from 
motherhood  and  their  men  from  the 
practice  of  arms.  And  of  both  avoid- 
ances the  cause  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice which  is  the  veiy  essence  of 
spiritual  life.  If  that  spirit  dominated 
England  to-day,  would  Bnglishmen  de- 
cline the  first  duty  and  the  first  privi- 
lege of  all  who  are  not  serfs — the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  rendering  them- 
selves fit  to  defend  that  freedom  which 
th^  manlier  forefathers  won  for  them 
and  left  to  them?  If  Bnglishmen  were 
worthy  of  that  bequest,  would  they 
hide,  as  now,  careless  of  the  claims  of 
Bmpire,  behind  their  ships?  And 
would  they,  while  crouching  thus,  suf- 
fer— ^wlth  a  madness  of  folly  to  which 
history  affords  few  parallels — ^the  r^a- 
tive  decline  even  of  the  very  fleet 
which  is  their  only  safeguard,  until, 
within  three  years  from  now,  they 
must  have  either  but  a  bare  equality 
to  Germany  in  the  North  Sea — ^twenly- 
one  British  to  twenty-one  German 
Dreadnoughts— or  else  surrender  the 
Mediterranean,  and  with  it  Malta, 
Egypt,  and  the  route  to  the  East,  to  the 
mercy  of  Germany's  pledged  allies? 

The  truth  is  that  armaments  are  the 


reflectioii  of  the  national  soul.  Tlie 
imm^ise  naval  and  military  strength  of 
Germain  is  the  reflex  of  moral  and 
social  canditJODB  better  than  our  own. 
The  excess  of  her  Urth  rate  over  oosft 
(and  still  more  over  that  of  France 
is  In  itself  the  proof  of  that  superiority. 
For  the  growth  of  her  population  In- 
volves not  the  production  of  degener- 
ates, but  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  race. 
Patriotism,  public  spirit,  frugality  and 
industry  are  the  essential  moral  factors 
which  render  possible  the  vast  armed 
force  which  Germany  wields.  And  In 
all  these  factors  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  whatever  shame  and  sorrow,- that 
she  surpasses  Bngland.  Therefore,  if  in 
the  gigantic  process  of  international 
competition  Bngland  tall  before  Ger- 
many— which  fate  msj  God  avert — 
then  that  fall  will  follow  from  no  other 
destiny  than  the  destiny  inwoven  with 
the  universal  law  which  in  this  article 
I  have  attempted  to  set  forth,  the 
law  that  the  higher  morally  t^ids 
to  produce  the  greater  military 
strength. 

If  in  all  these  considerations  any 
force  be  admitted  to  inhere,  th&i 
cleariy  the  duty  of  patriotism  and  of 
preparation  for  war  is  reinforced  ten 
thousandfold.  If  what  has  been  here 
advanced  is  sound,  then  from  every 
pulpit  in  the  land  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion should  be  heard,  urging  every  man 
and  every  woman  to  serve  €k>d  in  and 
through  service  to  their  country. 

The  discovery  that  Ohristianity  is 
incompatible  with  the  military  flq;iirit 
is  made  only  among  decaying  peoples. 
While  a  nation  is  still  vigorous,  while 
its  p<^ulation  is  expanding,  while  the. 
blood  in  its  veins  is  strong,  then  on  tlris 
head  no  scruples  are  f ^t  But  when 
its  energies  begin  to  wither,  when  stif- 
indulgence  takes  the  place  of  Belf-wic- 
riflce,  when  its  sons  and  its  daughters 
become  degenerate,  then  it  is  that  a 
spurious  and  bastard  humanitarianism 
masquerading  as  religion  declares  war 
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to  be  an  anachronism  and  a  barbaric 
sin. 

Yet  tbis  cry  of  weakness  is  sporadic 
<MQl7  and  alters  no  world  facts.  War 
remains  the  means  by  which,  as  be- 
tween nations  or  races,  the  nnlyersal 
law  that  the  higher  shall  supersede  the 
lower  ccmtlnnes  to  work.  From 
Oreat  Britain  and  from  the  United 
States,  whence  the  military  spirit  is 
passing  away,  this  bleat  of  feebleness 
la  now  proceeding.  But  it  is  not 
heard  among  the  two  most  energetic 
and  ^Ident  peoples  now  upon  earth. 
It  Is  not  heard  in  Germany,  and  It  is 
not  heard  In  Japan.  The  wolf  who  has 
lost  his  teeth  does  not  wish  to  fight, 
bnt  the  wolves  whose  jaws  are  still 
strong  do  not  share  his  pious  desire. 

S^?en  while  this  article  has  been 
penned,  a  new  and  astonishing  oot- 
borst  of  sentimentality  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
President  Taft  hai(  declared  himself, 
according  to  report,  In  favor  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion even  to  questions  involving  na- 
tional honor  and  national  Independ- 
ence. One  single  interrogation  Is  suf- 
ficient to  display  the  utter  hoUownees 
of  this  attitude.  Is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  willing  to  submit  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  such  arbitrament? 
And  if  the  award  of  the  Jurists  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal  is  given  against 
him,  are  he  and  the  people  of  whom  he 
is  the  oflSclal  chief  vdlling  to  see,  first 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and,  in  se- 
quent time,  the  myriads  of  China, 
pour  into  South  America  and  Mexico, 
found  States  under  their  own  flag,  and 
establish  an  immense  military  organl- 
lation  on  the  land  frontiers  of  un- 
armed, Bngllsh-speaklng  North  Amer- 
ica? Nay,  if  the  Japanese  claimed, 
and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  allowed, 
an  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  yel- 
low race  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  area,  is 
this  generation  of  United  States  clti- 
tesm  ready  passively  to  submit?      If 


so,  then  those  citisens  are  potentiallj 
slaves  already,  and  they  deserve  the 
doom  which  would  Inevitably  be  theirs, 
for  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
act  of  betrayal,  alike  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  of  their  posterity,  of  which 
the  annals  of  mankind  record  any 
trace. 

But  if,  as  Is  of  course  the  fact,  the 
people  of  the  States,  even  though  they 
appear  to  have  lost  all  military  in- 
stinct, are  yet  not  so  deeply  degraded 
as  to  incur  this  gigantic  infamy,  then 
their  refusal  withdraws  an  entire  con- 
tinent from  arbitral  award,  it  drades 
to  the  yellow  nations  what  to  them 
seem  their  most  natural  and  righteous 
demands,  and  it  fixes  the  determination 
of  the  latter  to  achieve  by  war  those 
great  ends  which  in  no  other  way  can 
they  possibly  attain. 

The  real  Court,  the  only  Court,  in 
which  this  case  can  and  will  be  tried  is 
the  Court  of  God,  which  is  war.  This 
Twentieth  Century  will  see  that  trial, 
and  in  the  Issue,  which  may  be  long  In 
the  balance,  whichever  people  shall 
have  in  it  the  greater  soul  of  righteous- 
ness will  be  the  victor. 

This  single  instance  suffices  to  show 
the  unutterable  folly  of  all  those  in  this 
countiy,  or  in  the  States,  who  Imagine 
that,  in  ony  time  to  which  the  eye  of 
living  man  can  see,  artificial  agree- 
ments can  arrest  national  growths. 

But  the  full  absurdity  of  this  Idea  be- 
comes revealed  only  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  the  considerations 
which  alone  must  guide  the  Board  of 
Jurists  who  are  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  nations  and  the  distribution  of  races 
upon  earth.  They  will  have  to  make 
that  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  atattu  quo  and  with  bits  of 
paper  which  are  written  treaties.  But 
the  ftatuM  quo  is  the  very  thing  which, 
in  the  case  of  America,  the  yellow  race 
claims  the  right  to  smash.  And  tn 
face  of  such  a  claim,  the  bits  of  paper 
are  bits  of  paper  and  nothing  else. 
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The  Ebigne  Tribunal  would  say  in  ef- 
fect to  the  Japanese  plaintiff:  ''Three 
hondred  jears  ago  the  ancestors  of 
some  few  of  the  present  denizens  of 
the  United  States  went  to  America, 
and  in  the  course  of  these  three  subse- 
quent centuries  their  descendants,  or 
other  subsequent  immigrants,  or  the 
descendants  of  these,  practically  extir- 
pated the  prerious  sparse  population, 
overran  the  country,  cultlyated  it, 
made  roads  and  railways  through  it, 
and  built  great  towns.  Ther^ore,  it 
is  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  will,  and 
if  they  choose  to  say  that  they  will  not 
suffer  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  your 
own  population,  evoi  as  peaceful  set- 
tlers, you  must  submit,  because  noth- 
ing short  of  compulsion  by  force,  which 
Is  war,  could  alter  this  resolve.  Rec- 
ollect that  war  is  wicked,  and  abandon 
accordingly  your  national  ambitions. 
Moreover,  you  must  remember  that 
some  eighty  years  ago,  a  president  of 
the  defendant  Republic  declared  what 
to  called  *the  Monroe  doctrine,"  by 
which  he  asserted  the  intention  of  this 
Republic  to  prevent  any  non- American 
State  from  acquiring  in  future  one 
foot  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  whole 
American  continent  We  are  sony 
tliat  tills  intention  should  so  completely 
frustrate  your  national  desires,  but  it 
still  holds,  and  It  cannot  be  broken  ez- 
c^t  by  war,  which  the  supporters  of 
this  Monroe  doctrine,  like  their  kins- 
folk in  Bngland,  consider  to  be  wrong 
and  do  not  want  to  have.  Indeed  they 
are  not  prepared  for  it  Therefore,  go 
away,  and  be  good." 

Japan  might  say  in  reply:  "That  the 
defendant  Republic  is  in  present  pos- 
session of  the  territory  which  it  claims 
as  its  own,  or  that  it  has  long  enjoyed 
that  territory,  is  no  reason  wl^  we 
should  be  kept  out  of  it  now.  They 
have  had  their  turn  and  we  mean  to 
have  ours.  Let  them  keep  us  out  if 
they  can.  As  for  their  Monroe  doc- 
trine, it  seems  to  us  the  most  mon- 


strous claim  of  which  we  have  ever 
heard.  We  are  driven  to  desire  new 
taritoiy  by  the  strongest  impulsee 
which  can  animate  a  nation.  Our  pofH 
ulation  is  increasing  with  prodigioos 
speed.  Our  men  are  warriors.  They 
have  fighting  blood  in  their  veins.  We 
love  our  country  and  we  desire  the  in- 
crease of  its  power  and  its  dominion 
with  a  passion  which  you  pale  West- 
erns seem  no  longer  able  to  under- 
stand. We  have  made  already  great 
efforts  and  great  sacrifices  to  secure 
the  ascendency  of  our  race  in  coming 
time,  and  we  are  ready  and  eager  to 
make  greater  efforts  and  greater  sac- 
rifices yet  We  will  win  that  ascend- 
ency, or  we  will  die.  At  this  very 
moment  we  are  absolute  masters  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bastem  hemisphere 
of  the  globe.  The  waning  fleet  ct 
Britain  Is  tied  to  its  own  shores  by 
the  German  menace.  The  fleet  of  the 
United  States  recoitly  took  four 
months  to  pass,  during  peace,  from  Its 
Atlantic  to  its  Pacific  seaboard.  It 
would  require  time  still  longer  during 
war,  because  it  could  not  coal  at  neu- 
tral ports.  When  it  arrived,  we  think 
we  could  treat  it  as  we  treated  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  straits  of  Tsu-shima. 
At  any  rate,  that  issue  we  are  prepared 
to  submit— not  to  you— but  to  the  God 
of  battles. 

"Moreover,  we  have  already  taken 
steps  and  expended  substance  in  order 
to  make  sure  in  advance  of  victory 
against  the  United  States.  Many  thou- 
sand of  our  troops  are  already  estab- 
lished in  the  guise  of  settles  in  the 
Pacific  slope  and  in  Mexico,  and  as  we 
could  reinforce  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  military  strength  through  our 
complete  command  of  the  sea,  it  is 
even  now  beyond  the  power  of  the 
States  to  expel  them.  They  have  been 
warned  of  all  this  by  a  book  called 
Tlte  VaUmr  of  Ignorance,  and  their  War 
Department  has  reported  to  their  Con- 
gress that  an  army  of  450,000  men  Ui 
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required  for  either  seaboard.  But 
tbey  pay  no  heed,  and  therefore  our 
chance  is  now  at  hand.  Their  poli- 
ticians are  ignorant  of  history  and  of 
war.  Their  men  are,  like  women,  un- 
trained to  arms.  They  gather  wealth 
without  seeing  that  wealth  undefended 
is  wealth  that  an  enemy  may  seise. 
Unless  they  soon  acquire  that  train- 
in^Tf  they  shall  be,  ere  many  years  are 
past,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  yellow  peoples.  You 
tell  us  that  war  is  wrong.  We  think 
it  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  man,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  our  own  nature,  and 
we  see  in  it  the  only  means  by  which 
a  Tirile  nation  can  supersede  a  nation 
that  has  grown  soft  Perish  your 
Hague  Tribunal,  with  its  old  woman's 
babble,  and  let  Japan  go  forward.*' 

This  reply  is  substantially  the  real 
answer  which  is  now  being  made,  not 
in  words,  but  In  acts,  by  Japan  to  the 
sentimentalists  of  Bngland  and  of  the 
United  States. 

In  a  strain  not  dissimilar  is  Germany 
by  her  acts  giying  response:  ''Our 
population  also,  like  that  of  Japan,  is 
still  growing  fast.  We  need  outlets 
for  it,  and  because  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality is  strong  within  us,  we  desire,  and 
we  will  have,  those  outlets  under  our 
own  flag.  But  when  we  look  forth 
into  the  world,  we  find  all  those  tem- 
perate regions  wherein  our  German 
folk  might  live  and  multiply  and  flour- 
ish already  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  either  In  the  British  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
rest  of  the  American  continent  through- 
out which  the  Monroe  doctrine  forbids 
us  to  found  our  Cblonies.  Like  Japan, 
we  seek  ascendency,  and  we  seek  do- 
minion, and  we  seek  also  the  material 
wealth  which  we  think  dominion  will 
bring.  Moreover,  we  too  are  a  nation 
trained  to  arms,  and  we  too  have  shown 
in  the  past  and  are  ready  to  show 
again,  that  we  are  capable  of  sacriflce 


to  fulfil  what  we  deem  should  be  our 
national  destiny. 

"But  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  based  on  those  Isles,  are 
geographically  interposed  between  us 
and  the  attainment  of  our  national  am- 
bition. England,  with  that  Navy,  is 
as  an  armed  bastion  or  outwork  of  the 
United  States  placed  far  on  the  east 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  cannot  strike  at 
her  daughter  States,  we  cannot  strike 
at  the  great  Republic,  until  we  have 
defeated  that  Navy,  until  we  have 
stormed  that  bastion.  Therefore  we 
will  remain  friends,  the  best  of  friends, 
with  the  remoter  half  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom,  until  we  shall  have  crushed  that 
nearer  half  of  it  which  lies  at  our 
doors.  To  achieve  this  end  we  have 
been  steadily  building  a  great  fleet,  and 
we  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
two  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  both  of 
whom  are  now  proceeding  to  build 
Dreadnoughts.  Within  three  short 
years  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
will  be  a  match  for  that  of  Bngland, 
unless  in  the  meantime  England 
awakens  to  the  reality  of  her  situation 
and  makes  a  great  shipbuilding  efTort 
To  meet  that  effort  by  a  similar 
effort  might  impose  on  us  a  financial 
strain  which  we  shun.  Therefore  we 
must  try  by  our  diplomacy  to  avert  the 
need. 

"For  this  reason  we  should  be  more 
than  willing — ^we  should  be  eager — to 
agree  with  England  not  to  lay  down 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years 
more  than  the  same  number  of  battle- 
ships which  she  lays  down  herself. 
Then  in  three  years  the  gain  to  us  will 
be  immense,  and  the  chance  of  Ekig- 
land  will  be  gone.  For  in  three  years 
her  older  armored  ships,  her  pre-Dread- 
noughts,  will  be,  like  our  own.  out  of 
date,  and  as  she  has  now  two  of  these 
to  every  one  of  ours,  the  resulting  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  is  as  obvious  as  it 
will  be  great  Then  she  will  have 
either  to  build  against  the  Triple  AV 
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liance,  which  may  be  able,  withoat  im- 
possible exertion,  to  lay  down  eight 
battleships  a  year,  and  other  units 
in  corresponding  quantity,  or  ^se  to 
cede  her  world  position  whenever  we 
choose.  Bnt  in  any  case  (unless  im- 
mediatelj  she  malces  her  effort)  she 
will  liaye  in  1014  but  a  bare  equality 
to  her  tliree  united  rivals,  and  if  she  is 
forced  to  fight  us,  either  then,  or  even 
in  the  intervening  time,  she  will  be  un- 
der terrible  and  crippling  disadvan- 
tage. 

**For  in  another  direction  also  we 
have  taken  steps  to  secure  her  down- 
fall. The  life  of  her  people  d^>ends 
on  seaborne  supply,  and  that  supply  we 
have  devised  measures  to  intetcept 
We  have  at  least  128  merchant  vessels 
fit  to  act  as  commerce  destroyers,  and 
all  these  we  intend  to  convert  into  m^i- 
of-war  on  the  high  seas  whenever  we 
see  fit  to  attack  Sngland.  In  all  of 
these  we  shall  have  placed  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  by  successive  trans- 
formations from  warships  to  merchant- 
sliips,  and  vioe  versA^  they  will  be  able 
to  coal  in  all  neutral  ports.  England 
for  three  years,  1900,  1907,  and  1908, 
almost  ceased  to  build  commerce-pro- 
tecting cruisers,  and  hence  she  has 
now  but  twenty-seven  in  all  the  seas  of 
the  world  outside  Europe. 

"But  this  is  not  all  our  advantage. 
As  the  relative  naval  strength  of  Eng- 
land declines,  as  her  power  to  defend 
her  own  merchantmen  passes  away,  so 
does  the  assistance  of  the  neutral  be- 
come more  vital  to  her.  But  if  only 
her  (Government  can  be  induced  to  rat- 
ify finally  the  Declaration  of  London, 
and  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  an 
International  Prize  Court,  then  her 
doom  is  sealed  indeed.  For  by  Arti- 
cle 34  of  the  Declaration,  the  substance 
of  which  we  drew  up,  we  have  made 
all  neutral  ships,  carrying  food  or 
other  conditional  contraband  to  Eng- 
lish ports,  subject  to  be  captured  or 
to  be  sunk  by  our  cruisers  or  converted 


traders.  Our  object  is  to  be  able  to 
create  panic  prices,  and  thertfore 
famine,  in  England,  and  this  object  we 
think  we  have  now  secured. 

"But  now   you   of  the   ArMtratioa 
Court  tell  us  that  war  is  an  infamy. 
To  tis  it  seems  the  only  means  <tf  ful- 
filling national  purpose.      To  us  prep- 
aration for  war  seems  the  first  business 
of  a  Ck>vemment.      We  have  not  neg- 
lected that  business.      Since  England, 
and  if  the  United  States  have  neglected 
it,  let  them  pay  for  their  supine  folly." 
The  fleets,  the  armies,  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  Germany  are  in  substance  and 
effect     speaking     words     like     these 
throughout   the  world.       Our  forefa- 
thers would  have  heard  this  warning 
and  met  this  peril,  but  now  our  public 
men,  and  many  of  the  organs  of  our 
Press,   appear  incapaUe  of   analysis, 
and  bent  on  nothing  but  the  utterance 
of  popular  platitude.      In  nothing  is 
this  mental  feebleness  more  plain  than 
in  the  preval^it  ccmfusion  <tf  thought 
between  an  Anglo-American  alliance, 
which  is  indeed  a  most  urgoit  neces- 
sity in  the  interests  of  both  peoples, 
and  the  idea  of  a  universal  alliance, 
precluding  future  war.      This  idea  is, 
for  the  causes  given,  not  only  inelfabljr 
absurd,  but  also  fraught  with  the  most 
deadly     mischi^.       Two     unmilitary 
peoples,  threatened  by  the  same  dan- 
ger, speaking  the  same  language^  and 
largely  even  now  of  the  same  blood, 
may   well  find  it  expedient  to  unite 
such  forces  as  they  possess  for  th^r 
common  defence  against  great  armed 
nations.      But  to  inf^  from  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  union  that  the  reign 
of  everlasting  peace  upon  earth  Is  about 
to  begin,  and  that  what  remains  of 
their  military  spirit  may  therefore  soon 
be  suffered  to  lapse,  is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  human  reason,  and  the  surest 
method    of    securing    their    common 
downfall.    The  whole  circumstances  of 
the  world  prove  the  direct  opposite  of 
such  belief.      Never  was  national  and 
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racial  f aeUng  stronger  ap<Mi  earth  than 
it  to  now.  Neyer  was  preparation  for 
war  so  tremendooa  and  so  snstained. 
Herer  was  striklnf  power  so  swift  and 
80  terribly  formidable.  What  is  man- 
ifest now  to  that  the  iUii^Sazon 
workt,  with  all  its  appurtenant  ProT- 
incea  and  States,  is  in  the  most  direct 
danger  of  overthrow  final  and  com- 
plete, owing  to  the  decay  of  its  military 
Tirtne,  and  of  the  noble  qualities  upon 
which  all  military  yirtoe  to  built 
Tfaroughout  that  wortd,  in  churches 
and  in  chapeto,  <m  the  platform,  as  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  Press,  and  on  the 
stas^  which  to  our  chief  temple  now, 
the  ToAce  of  every  <3od-fearing  man 

Tk«  MlMtMBtk  OMtoij  aad  After. 


should  be  raised,  through  the  spoken 
or  through  the  written  word,  to  kindle 
anew  the  spark  that  to  dying,  to  itteach 
the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
countiy's  cause,  and  to  rerive  that  dy- 
ing military  si^rit  which  Qod  gave  to 
our  race  that  it  might  accompltoh  Hto 
will  upon  earth. 

The  shadow  of  conflict  and  of  dl»- 
placmnent  greater  than  any  which 
mankind  has  known  since  Attito  and 
hto  Huns  were  stayed  at  OhUcms  to 
visibly  impending  over  the  world.  Al- 
most can  the  ear  of  imagination  hear 
the  gathering  of  the  legions  for  the 
fiery  trtol  of  peoples,  a  sound  vast  as 
the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

HmvU  F.  Wptm, 


nUSH  BOOKS. 


There  to  something  so  incurably 
wrong  with  the  world  that  it  to  hardly 
possible  to  recti^  one  wrong  in  it 
without  introducing  another.  The  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  attuid  to  the  affairs 
of  othtts,  with  the  notion  that  our  own 
are  fully  looked  after,  that  moment  we 
begin  to  act  on  an  assun^tiim  of  om- 
niscience which  will  be  puntohed, 
either  in  our  own  experience  or  in 
tbat  of  others.  Thus  Bngland,  in  sup- 
pressing the  native  wars  in  India,  the 
burning  of  widows,  &c.,  has  ratoed 
even  greater  embarrassments  for  itself 
in  over-population  and  famine; 
and  somewhat  similarly  our  mod- 
em libraries,  in  their  determina- 
tion that  posterity  shall  miss  no  line 
of  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  write 
during  the  past  hundred  years  or  so, 
have  already  almost  hopelessly  depre- 
ctoted  the  value  of  the  written  word 
and  rendered  it,  one  would  think,  a 
nearly  impossible  task  for  posterity  to 
fix  on  those  books  which  deserve  im- 
mortality. We  may  evoi  doubt 
whether  in  the  world  of  books  some 
strugi^  for  eztotence  to  not  the  best 


security  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  whether  books  of  the  giant  order 
are  likely  to  appear  under  conditions 
so  entirely  favorable  to  book-produc- 
tion as  the  present  It  to  character- 
totic  ot  nearly  all  such  books  that  they 
have  been  produced  by  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent, the  authors  being  anxious  i>er- 
haps  to  beguile  the  hours  of  exile  or 
imprisonment  or  like  Milton  to  prove 
a  thesis,  or  like  Shakespeare  to  make 
a  fortune— to  avenge  themselves,  to 
confess  themselves,  and  ao  forth.  Au- 
thors who  have  been  most  resolute  to 
produce  literary  masterpieces  have,  as 
a  rule,  produced  the  least  satisftictoiy 
ones.  Humanity  to  endlessly  curious 
about  itself,  and  to  not  to  be  put  off 
in  its  quest  of  some  authentic  revela- 
tion of  Its^f  by  the  most  imposing  ar- 
ray of  vocables,  as  the  Landers  and 
Swlnbumes  appear  at  times  to  have 
supposed.  The  real  book  to  an  embodi- 
ment of  some  profound  human  expe- 
rience; and  thus  the  scholar,  who 
passes  hto  time  in  conning  the  records 
of  other  ages— for  happily  it  to  the  real 
books  which  hitherto  have  tended  to 
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survive — ^is  not  so  unsocial  as  he  may 
seem  to  be,  for  he  Is  really  conversing 
with  the  souls  of  peoples,  or  with  man- 
kind itself,  in  a  more  direct  and  satis- 
factory manner  than  is  possible  in  the 
most  unconventional  assemblies,  where 
it  is  hard  for  the  most  part  to  see  man- 
kind for  the  mesk. 

Something  of  the  old-fashioned  coy- 
ness in  putting  one's  name  on  a  title- 
page  lingered  on  even  in  Scott,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the 
great  psychological  change  which  came 
over  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
e^ith  century,  literature  assumed  a 
new  and  corporate  dignity  in  the  va- 
rious nations,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  every  country  with  separate 
frontiers.  Just  as  it  ought  to  have  a 
senate-house  and  an  army,  ought  also 
to  have  its  array  of  poets.  Indeed, 
could  the  retreat  of  the  Muses  have 
been  discovered,  there  has  hardly 
be^i  a  European  statesman  since  that 
period  who  would  not  have  regarded  it 
as  his  most  adroit  public  action  to 
place  one  of  his  country's  mountains 
at  their  disposal.  Accordingly  in  Ire- 
land^ during  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  had  quite  a 
number  of  writers — ^many  of  them  en- 
couraged in  their  laudable  ambition  by 
government  pensions — who  set  them- 
selves, in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  to  be 
the  "Irish  Walter  Scott,"  the  **Irish 
Bums,"  the  "Irish  B^ranger,"  and 
so  forth.  So  far  as  Scott  was  con- 
cerned they  were  well  entitled  to  adopt 
his  method,  for  it  had  been  from  an 
Irish  writer,  Miss  Bdgeworth,  that  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  as  he  himself 
owned,  had  filched  his  fire.  Neither 
Qerald  Griffin,  however,  nor  the  Ban- 
ims,  dexterous  and  inventive  though 
they  were,  ever  quite  succeeded  in  re- 
producing his  magical  blend  of  ro- 
mance and  reality,  nor  in  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  vast  reading  public  of 
the  new  era  from  Scotland  to  Ireland. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Scott  was 


an  entirely  fortunate  influttice  at  this 
period;  whether,  but  for  his  dassling 
vogue,  some  Irish  writ^  might  not 
have  stumbled  on  the  secret  of  Tor- 
genev,  and  so  made  the  litarary  fortune 
of  his  country.  The  incomparable 
Scottish  advocate,  who  delighted  to 
show  visitors  round  his  Highlands,  and 
whose  tales  and  poems  form  a  sort  of 
guide-book  for  that  public  and  that  pos- 
terity which  he  could  not  conduct  per- 
sonally, was  a  little  too  much  of  the 
showman  to  make  an  entirely  pn^ta- 
ble  model  for  these  ambitious  and  s^f- 
respecting  writers.  As  usual,  whoi  a 
man  of  distinctive  genius  did  arrive  he 
was  a  little  disconcerting;  he  appeared 
(of  all  places!)  in  a  quarter,  at  the 
mere  mention  of  which  any  Irishman 
with  the  least  pretension  to  true  cul- 
ture and  liberality  will  shrug  his 
shoulders — ^in  the  pages  of  a  proselytis- 
ing magazine!  Oarleton  was  the  man 
sent  by  God  in  response  to  the  general 
clamor  for  an  Irish  Walt^  Scott  As 
Shakespeare  came  out  of  the  heart  of 
lEngland,  so  Oarleton  came  from  Ty- 
rone, the  locality  in  which  the  three 
elements  of  modem  Irish  nationality 
were  most  naturally  blended;  and  as 
he  declares  himself  in  his  proud  and 
bitter  AiiUiMoffraphff,  '*there  never  was 
any  man  of  letters  who  had  an  <^H;>or- 
tunity  of  knowing  and  describing  the 
manners  of  the  Irish  pec^le  so  thor- 
oughly as  I.'*  His  Catholic  country- 
men, however,  have  never  been  the 
chief  admirers  of  this  apostate;  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  Davis  had  got 
hold  of  him — ^when  unfortunat^y  it 
was  too  late — ^that  he  set  himself  to 
write  with  deliberately  patriotic  in- 
tentions. A  man  like  Bums,  of  im- 
mense natural  ability,  who  felt  him- 
self the  equal  of  anyone,  he  wrote  of 
the  life  which  he  knew,  and  Oatholic 
Ireland  had  in  the  author  of  the 
Traits  and  Stories  a  literary  inter- 
preter such  as  it  has  never  had  before 
or  since.      Ireland's  anger  burned  In 
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)iim  duly,  but,  nnfortimately,  in  him  it 
was  directed  impartial^  against  for- 
^gn  oppression  and  the  religious  per- 
versity of  his  countrymen,  which,  in 
their  united  elTects,  had  so  heavily 
handicapped  him  in  the  struggle  for 
life.  Unlucky  Carleton!  Catholic 
Ireland  would  have  applauded  for  ever 
the  man  who  would  have  done  for  her 
history  and  for  her  heroes  what  Scott 
had  done  for  those  of  his  country;  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  Carleton,  who 
plumed  himself  a  good  deal  on  his 
rather  remarkable  physical  resem- 
blance to  Sir  Walter,  might,  with  a  lit- 
tle more  adroitness  than  he  displayed 
through  life,  have  rejoiced  with  dogs 
and  horses  in  an  Irish  Abbotsford. 
But  his  early  experiences  had  hardly 
pr^ared  him  for  representing  Ireland's 
histoiy  and  antiquities  (about  which 
he  cared  nothing)  under  that  veil  of  ro- 
mantic Illusion  through  which  they  are 
still  viewed  by  many  of  her  sons;  and 
nations  have  no  Abbotsfords  for  writ- 
ers who  do  not  flatter  their  vanity. 
Late  in  life  he  declared  his  intention 
to  write  his  autobiography,  into  which, 
wrote  he,  **I  will  pour  all  the  pent-up 
venom  which  has  been  so  long  corrod- 
ing my  heart  at  the  ingratitude  and 
neg^t  which  I  have  experienced  from 
my  country."  He  only  began  to  write 
it,  however,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  when  suffering  under  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  mortal  diseases, 
and  it  was  with  no  intention  of  emu- 
lating Rousseau,  but  of  providing  his 
daughters  with  a  little  monety,  that  he 
produced  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  Irish  books.  But  for 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue, 
who  published  it  in  1806  as  the  first 
volume  of  his  Idfe  of  Carleton,  it  might 
never  have  appeared  at  all.  In  the 
part  which  he  completed  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  up  to  that  point  at 
which  his  experiences  as  an  author 
b^^an,  and  there  is  none  of  the  venom 
in  this  part  which  he  proposed  to  pour 
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into  it;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
beauty,  and  the  glamour  with  which 
an  old  man's  memory  Invests  his 
youth.  The  temperament  revealed  in 
these  pages  is  certainly  a  hard  one.  It 
is  the  temperament  of  the  Irl^h  peas- 
ant, the  so-called  Celtic  tc^mperanieit, 
which  is  really  no  doubt  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  peasant  everywhere,  and 
which  is  only  transformed  and  soft- 
ened, perhaps,  by  some  kind  of  reli- 
gious movement  In  no  other  book 
does  the  Irish  peasant  attain  self-ex- 
pression as  he  does  in  this,  and  no- 
where is  there  an  equally  siympathetic 
presentation  of  that  great  peasant 
world  of  which  O'Conn^l  was  the 
champion,  on  the  eve  of  its  '*Angli^ 
cization." 

The  mutual  jealousy  and  suspick>n  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Ireland 
were  now  threatening  to  spoil  not  only 
Ireland's  dreams  of  obtaining  political 
independence,  but  even  her  innocent 
and  laudable  desire  to  have  a  litera- 
ture; and  Just  as  the  "Wild  Geese"  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  taken 
service  in  Continental  armies,  so  now 
the  young  men  of  talent  of  provincial- 
ized Ireland,  the  '*Wild  Geese"  of 
Protestant  Ascendancy,  took  service 
more  and  more  in  the  ranks  of  London 
journalism  or  in  far-off  British  Colo- 
nies. And  meanwhile  the  new  popiH 
lation  brought  into  political  exist^ice 
by  O'Connell,  and  rapidly  throwing 
over  its  ancient  language,  was  begin- 
ning to  call  for  something  to  read.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Thomas  Davis 
came  forward,  a  name  which  in  many 
respects  is  above  every  other  Irish 
name.  Davis  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed everyone  who  worked  with 
him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  genera- 
tion in  Ireland:  what  Lesslng  was  to 
Germany  he  gave  promise,  during  his 
wonderful  three  years  of  activity,  of 
being  to  this  country.  Consciously  a 
pioneer,  in  him  as  in  no  other  lay  the 
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posaibUlty  of  reconciling  the  discordant 
elements  of  Irish  natfcmality,  for  his 
sense  of  the  boondless  opportunity  of- 
fered a  new  Buropean  oommnnity  in  a 
spacious  island  of  its  own  was  not 
stronger  than  his  feeling  for  his  coun- 
try's heroic  past       In  particular  he 
found  a  use  for  the  ancient  Gaelic  lan- 
guage as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  nation- 
ality; and  though  we  may  admit  now 
that  he  lost  his  head  a  little  on  this 
subject  there  was  some  excuse  for  him 
at  a  time  when  some  milli<ms  of  Irish- 
men were  still  talking  a  language  un- 
known to  the  others.     He  himself  had 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  do  much 
more  than  dash  off  hurried  prose  arti- 
cles and  verses  as  they  were  wanted, 
but  he  was  the  cause  of  writing  in 
otlier  men,  and  in  the  Nahon^-ihe  one 
literary  enterprise  which  has  excited 
general  enthusiasm  in  Ir^and — ^his  was 
the  prevailing  "spirit"     In  one  respect 
alone  was  Davis  scarcely  satisfactory. 
Wlioever  woos  Ireland  must  be  pro- 
vided with  some  answer  to  that  artless 
question    which    she    may    suddenly 
spring  on  him,  as  Margareta  did  on 
Faust:  ''Do  you  believe  In  Ood?'    It 
is  the  distinction  of  Davis  that  there 
was  something  about  him  which  raised 
the  question  of  his  religious  creden- 
tials, nor  was  he  the  man  to  shirk  the 
question  had  it  be^i  fairly  asked  him 
or  to  put  it  lightly  by.      But  what 
could  the  leader  of  Young  Ireland  do 
whean  his  already  favored  rival,  the 
mighty    champion    of    Old    Ireland, 
breathed    into    her    ear    his    private 
knowledge  that  the  young  mtti  of  tbe 
NmHtm  were   little  better  than  "infi- 
dels?''   BCr.  Rolleston,  who  has  written 
well  of  Davis,  attributes  his  failure, 
or  as  he  prefers  to  say,  the  "Int^rup- 
tion  of  his  influence,"  to  the  Famine; 
but  is  it  not  plain  that  Davis,  with  his 
noble  passion  for  national  culture  and 
Independent  thought  b^<Miged  to  a  tra- 
diti<m  which  Ireland,  with  its  many 
rankling  memories,  with  its  indiffer- 


ence to  the  national  ideals  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  later 
with  its  impossible  claims  for  tbe 
Gaelic  language,  was  preparing  to  re- 
pudiate? His  proposal  to  unite  Ire- 
land by  means  of  a  national  culture 
which  should  ignore  the  "religloos 
question"  was  a  little  like  proposing  to 
act  Hamie$  without  the  Prince.  In  the 
actual  drama  of  Irish  histoiy  at  that 
time  the  "religious  question"  liad  its 
full  part  assigned  to  It  "There's  no 
offence,  my  lord,"  he  may  figure  Young 
Ir^and  as,  somewhat  feebly,  assuring 
the  moody  master  of  the  situation,  and 
the  latter  as  replying,  "Yes,  by  Satnt 
Patriclc  but  there  is,  and  much,  offence 
too!"  No  sooner  had  the  protagonist 
in  the  Irish  drama  begun  to  take  ac- 
tion than  Young  Ireland  with  aU  its 
Ideals  collapsed;  and  as  regards  lit- 
erature very  little  came  of  that  union 
of  the  finest  spirits  wliich  Ireland  has 
seen — nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
bo(^.  There  is  perhaps  one  exception 
which  rath^  strikingly  illustrates  our 
thesis  of  the  incid^ital  nature  of  lit- 
erary masterpieces,  John  Mitchel's 
JaU  Joitmah 

What  ought  now  to  have  happened 
was  an  Irish  Aufklftrung — an  Irish 
Emerson,  and,  if  not  a  Transcendoital 
movement,  a  movement  at  any  rate 
which  should  transcend  the  paltry 
quarrel  of  Protestant  and  OathoUc, 
which  so  far  has  prevented  Ireland 
from  realizing  either  its  political  or  lit- 
eraiy  Ideals.  What  a  dtfference  It 
would  have  made  had  some  clergyman 
or  parish  priest  transformed  an  Irish 
country  town  or  village — ^Westport  or 
Doneraile— into  an  Irish  Concord!  A 
thinker  who  would  have  unsealed  the 
fountains  of  thought  and  claimed  the 
full  privileges  of  a  human  being  on  the 
soil  of  Ireland  would  have  brought  It 
far  further  toward  the  realisation  of 
its  spiritual  and  political  unit^  than 
ever  did  Pamell.  But  Ireland's  hour 
was  not  yet  come,  and  Just  as,  after 
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DaTftB,  politics  became  estranged  from 
those  interests  which  ensore  the  sup- 
port ct  the  wise,  so  literature  estranged 
itimUt   from    those   common   interests 
which    make    it    genuinely    national. 
There  was,  first,  the  well-meaning  Fer- 
goBfoXt  sometimes  really  exalted  in  his 
p««onal  poems  and  adaptations  from 
tlie  Irish,  but  whose  more  ambitious 
labors  smell  a  little  too  much  of  the 
Record  Office.     There  was  also  the  at- 
tenuated   Wordsworthlanism    of    Au- 
brey De  Vere.      Lastly  there  has  been 
the  considerable  literary  movement  in- 
itiated chiefly  by  Mr.  Standish  O'arady, 
styled   variously    the   ''Irish   Literary 
Revival/'  the  "Osdtic  Renascence/*  &c., 
in  which  the  chief  factor  has  undoubt- 
edly been  the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.     The  meeting  in  modem 
Ireland  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient 
spirit  is  an  Important  event,  not  only 
in  the  literary  but  in  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  full 
significance  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Yeats 
and   JB  will  only  be  apparent  even- 
tuaUy.      Mr.  Yeats  in  particular  under- 
stands the  ancient  Celtic  spirit  as  Ron- 
sard    understood    Gneco-Roman    an- 
tiquity, and  is  imbued  with  it  in  much 
the  same  way;  and  Just  as  it  was  only 
when  the  mod«*n  world  had  learned  to 
understand  the  ancient  classics  that  it 
began  to  strike  out  in  every  direction 
on  lines  of  its  own,  so  periiaps  the 
spirit  of  Ireland,  through  Its  self-recov- 
ery in  this  last  poet  of  the  line  of  Sen- 
chan  Torpeist,  is  being  made  ready  for 
new  beginnings. 

Meanwhile  if  we  ask  whether  the 
voluminous  literary  activity  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  brought  forth  a  book, 
we  shall  have  difficulty  on  fixing  on 
any  one  work  which  Ireland  seems 
likely  to  take  to  its  affections  perma- 
nently. If  a  masterpiece  should  still 
come  of  this  literary  movement  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  it  appears  by 
a  kind  of  accident  and  in  some  unex- 
pected quarter,  and  we  have  a  fancy 


that   appearances   in    modem   Ireland 
point  to  a  writer  of  the  type  of  Oer- 
vantes   rather   than   to  an  idealising 
poet  or  romance  writer.      A  hero  as 
lovable   as   the  great   Knight  of  the 
Rueful    Countenance    might    be    con- 
ceived, who  in  some  back  street  oi 
Dublin    had   addled   his   brains   with 
brooding  over  Ireland's  wrongs,  and 
that  extensive  but  not  always  quite 
sincere  literature  which  expresses  the 
resentment  of  her  sons  towards  the 
stranger.      His  library  would  be  de- 
scribed:  MitcheFs   History  of  Ir^Utnd 
would  be  there,  and  Cobbett's  History 
of   the  Refotmatkm,    and    Mrs.   J.    R. 
Green's  Mohkig  of  Ireland  mid  Its  Un- 
Hoing.    We  can  conceive  him  issuing 
forth,  fresh-hearted  as  a  child  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  with  glib,  breatta,  and  saf- 
fron-colored kilt,  to  realise  and  inci- 
d^itally  to  expose  the  ideals  of  pres- 
ent-day Ireland.      What  scenes  might 
not  be  devised  at  village  inns  arising 
out  of  his  refusal  to  parley  with  land- 
lords in  any  but  his  own  few  words 
of  Gaelic  speech;  what  blanketings,  In 
which  our  sympathies  would  be  "vriioUy 
with  the  rek>el  against  the  despotism  of 
fact!      His  Dulcinea  would  be — who 
but  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan  herself,  who 
really  is   no   more  like   what  she   is 
taken  for  than  the  maiden  of  Toboso, 
but  who,  In  the  addled  masculine  brain 
of  the  Irish  idealist,  is  a  sort  of  wraith 
materializing      Itself     on      the      eve 
of     chimerical    insurrections— an    old 
woman  (€k>d  save  the  mark!),  not  a 
friendly  and  buxom  wench,  whose  par- 
tiality for  strapping  young  foreigners, 
whether  Danish,  Saxon  or  Scotch,  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  present,  by  no  means  desperate, 
situation  of  modem  Ireland.    And  such 
a  book  as  we  fancy  need  not  really  in- 
sult or  injure  the  cause  of  Irish  na- 
tionality   any    more    than    Cervantes 
laughed  real  chivalry  away.      Ireland 
remains,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  new, 
freshly-compounded.    English-speaking 
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race  of  men,  equal  to  any  race  in 
physique,  intellig^ice  and  opportunity; 
a  countiy  In  which  anything  may  hap- 
pen once  her  sons  agree  to  cast  out  de- 
lusions and  to  realize  their  common 
humanity  together.  A  mixture  of 
races,  wrote  Davis,  is  "as  much  needed 
as    the    mixture   of    Protestants    and 

Tbe  Irish  BeTlew. 


GathoUcs."  And  he  added,  '*If  a  onion 
of  all  Iriah-bom  men  ever  be  accom- 
plished, Ireland  will  have  the  greatest 
and  most  varied  materials  for  an  illus- 
trious nationality,  and  for  a  tolerant 
and  flexible  character  in  literature, 
manners,  religion  and  life,  of  any  na- 
tion on  earth." 

John  BgUnton. 


THE  WILD  HEART. 

By  M.  E.  Fbahois  {Mm.  Francis  Blundell), 


CTHAPTBR  XXV. 

Down  by  a  shady  angle  of  the  river 
they  pitched  their  camp.  The  spot 
was  screened  from  observation  by  a 
group  of  willows,  one  very  large  tree 
bending  so  low  over  the  water  that  the 
pale,  gray-green  leaves  swept  its  sur- 
face. 

"We  couldn't  ha'  hit  upon  a  better 
place  nor  this  for  spendin'  this  hot 
day,"  remarlced  David,  as  he  set  down 
baslcet  and  kettle,  and  tossing  off  his 
hat,  stretched  himself  beside  Tamsine 
in  the  rich  cool  grass  of  the  sloping 
bank. 

One  crop  of  hay  had  been  taken  from 
this  solitary  fl^d,  but  the  '*ee-grass,*' 
or  aftermath,  largely  mixed  with 
clover,  had  sprung  up  fresh,  and  the 
air  was  heavy  with  its  rich  perfume. 
Fringing  the  clear  brown  watar,  which 
slipped  along  with  ever  and  anon  a 
low  gurgle,  was  a  tall  growth  of 
bulrushes  and  flags;  clustering  blos- 
soms of  purple  loosestrife  topped  it 
here  and  there,  and  Just  beyond  the 
pool  beneath  the  willow  floated  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  yellow  water-lily. 

Tamsine  looked  round  a  little  anx- 
iously:— 

**I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  here, 
really,"  she  said.  '*This  must  be  one 
of  Mr.  Rose's  fields,  and  we  are  tramp- 
ling down  bis  ee-grass — and  I*m  quite 
sure  we  didn't  pught  to  think  about 
fishin'  here.    'Tie  Squire  Hope's  prop- 


erty.     We  mid  meet  one  of  his  keep- 
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ers. 

"Now,  look-see,  Tamsine,  can't  ye 
make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  yourself 
for  once  without  thinkin'  o'  'buts'  and 
'didn't  oughts'?  Farmer. Rose  'oil  be 
tumin'  in  sheep  or  young  cattle  to 
graze  in  this  fl^d  afore  long,  and  it 
won't  make  much  odds  to  them  if  it 
be  a  bit  trampled  in  one  little  comer — 
an'  as  for  fish^'  as  like  as  not  we'll 
catch  nothin',  an'  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  ha'  the  fun  on't  Look,  look! 
Hush— wait  a  bit-4iow  bend  down  ca«- 
tious.    D'ye  see?" 

"What?"  echoed  Tamsine,  catching 
the  infection  of  his  excitemoit 

"Why,  the  little  moor-hen  yonder. 
Look  at  his  red  beak.  Ah,  he's  heard 
ye — see  en  dive!  He'll  pop  up  again 
in  a  minute  a  dozen  yards  away;  he's 
a-paddlin'  like  anything  under  water." 

"'Twas  a  beauty,"  exclaimed  Tam- 
sine; "but  whatever's  that  gurt  splash, 
David?" 

"Only  a  water  rat" 

"Ugh!"  cried  she,  "an*  so  close  to 
us!" 

"Ye  needn't  mind  he,"  expostulated 
her  husband;  "he's  a  nice  clean  little 
beast  what  feeds  on  nothin'  but  gee&k 
stuff.  Come  a  bit  nearer  an'  see  en 
swim.  Look  at  his  little  paws,  Jist  like 
hands. — ^Well.  come,  lef  s  rest  a  bit  be- 
fore we  set  about  gettin'  tea  ready." 

They  returned  to  their  former  place. 
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and  Tamsine  lay  back  beside  blm  on 
the  lash  grass,  UstenlDg  to  the  lap  of 
the  water,  the  singing  of  the  larks, 
which  abounded  in  that  neighborhood 
and  to  the  faint  far-away  bleating  of 
sheep  which  might  possibly  be  her 
own. 

She  endeavored  to  quiet  her  uneasy 
conscience  by  telling  herself  they  were 
doing  no  harm,  and  that  very  likely  if 
Farmer  Rose  or  Squire  Hope  knew 
that  a  honetymooning  couple  were  mak- 
ing holiday  by  this  quiet  pool  they 
would  not  be  greatly  incensed.  A 
loud  whirring  of  wings  presently  star- 
tled her:  David  sprang  to  a  kne^ng 
position  and  threw  up  an  imaginary 
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'Bang-bang;  bang-bang!"  he  cried. 
**  Twould  ha*  been  a  lovely  shot  that! 
Bight  an'  left  Yes,  I'd  ha'  had  them 
for  sure." 

•*Why,  what  wwe  they?"  asked  she, 
with  an  unconscious  frown. 

'^Partridges,  o'  course— did  ye  think 
thety  was  thrushes?  Don't  they  make 
a  grand  whirr-whirr  wi'  their  wings? 
They  little  chaps  'ull  be  goin'  into 
somebody's  bag  afore  long.  I  wish 
'twas  into  mine!— Well,  I'll  get  the 
sticks  for  our  fire  now.  'Tls  nice  an' 
shady  by  this  pool;  it  'ull  not  be  so 
very  late  afore  the  fish  do  rise  h«re." 

Tamsine,  hugging  her  knees,  fol- 
lowed his  movements  as  he  darted 
about,  picking  up  sticks  here  and  there; 
then  he  disappeared  into  the  copse, 
where  Tamsine  presently  heard  the 
sound  of  breaking  branches.  By-and- 
l^  he  ^nerged,  trailing  after  him  two 
or  tliree  green  boughs,  and,  standing 
beside  her,  began  to  wrench  off  the 
smaller  twigs  and  leaves.  Then  he 
drew  his  knife  from  his  pocket  and 
pointed  one  end  of  each;  and  next 
proceeded  to  drive  these  pointed  ends 
into  the  ground  at  an  angle  which 
allowed  the  forked  tops  to  support 
each  othtf . 

••That's    for    the    kettle,"    he    ex- 


I^alned;  ••now  we'll  build  up  a  little 
fire  underneath — ^w^l  in  the  middle  so 
as  not  to  bum  these  sticks.  Will  ye 
come  an'  help?" 

Tamsine  assisted  him  to  make  a 
pyramid  of  dry  twigs  and  fir-cones; 
he  whistled  blithely  the  while,  but  she 
was  very  silent,  though  ever  and  anon 
her  eyes  rested  anxiously  upon  him. 
He  had  thrown  off  hat  and  coat,  and 
his  thick  daric  hair  was  ruffled.  EOs 
quick-glancing  eyes  gleamed  more  rest- 
lessly than  usual;  his  brown  face  was 
lit  up  by  some  secret  excitement;  Tam- 
sine felt  half  afraid  of  him. 

She  thought  of  his  fanciful  talk  at 
dinner-time  that  day,  of  Martha's  taunt 
— and  her  eyes  reverted  from  his  eager 
face  to  the  kettle  poised  gipsy  fashion 
over  the  flidcering  fire;  then  out  of  the 
past  came  the  words  once  spoken  to 
her  by  her  uncle. 

••There's  gipsy  blood  in  the  chap;  he 
would  never  settle." 

She  gave  herself  a  little  shake,  en- 
deavoring to  perform  the  same  oper- 
ation mentally.  ' 

None  of  these  folks  knew  David  as 
she  knew  him.  None  of  them  could  so 
much  as  understand  how  he  loved  her. 
Love  would  master  his  wild  ways. 

••Now  then,  unpack  the  basket!" 
cried  he.  ''Water  'ull  be  boiling  in  a 
minute,  an'  then  I  have  a  surprise  for 

ye." 

"What  kind  of  surprise?"  asked  she 
dubiously. 

"You'll  see,  you'll  see,  all  in  good 
time,"  he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  looking  at  her  mischievously. 
••Come,  sit  down  and  let's  get  to  work. 
The  kettle's  singing." 

Though  David  had  been  in  such 
haste  to  prepare  the  meal,  he  had  ap- 
parently neither  patience  nor  appetite 
to  do  justice  to  it  He  kept  jumping  up 
and  stealing  on  tip-toe  to  the  river 
bank,  whence  he  would  return,  smil- 
ing to  himself  as  though  absorbed  in 
some  pleasant  inward  thought;  be  an- 
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swered  Tamsine's  remarks  at  random 
and  gave  no  satisfactory  explanation 
in  reply  to  her  queries.  His  marrel- 
lously  quick  ears  appeared  to  note  each 
time  a  fly  touched  the  water,  and  he 
would  start  at  the  breaking  of  a  bub- 
ble. 

All  at  once  the  unmistakable  splash 
caused  by  the  rising  of  a  flsh  of  some 
considerable  size  brought  the  picnic  to 
an  end.  Davids  springing  to  his  feet, 
ran  towards  the  copse  before  mentioned, 
and,  plunging  into  it,  came  back  bran- 
diiEdiing  a  long  package  coyered  with 
brown  paper. 

Squatting  down  beside  his  wife,  he 
cut  the  string  which  fastened  it  with 
eager  impatience,  and  drew  forth  the 
component  parts  of  two  fishing  rods. 

**That*8  for  you,"  he  cried,  tossing  a 
reel  into  her  lap;  "and,  see,  a  little 
float  I  did  choose  a  blue  one  to 
match  your  eyes— the  bait's  all  handy 
at  the  foot  of  the  willow  tree.  Isn't 
it  a  pretty  rod,  Tamsine,  and  aren't  ye 
pleased?" 

Tamsine  looked  at  him  doubtfully; 
she  had  hitherto  imagined  that  Darid 
would  fish  in  school-boy  fashion  with 
a  stick  and  an  improvised  line. 

*'But  when  did  ye  get  it?"  queried 
she.      ***Tis  brand  new." 

"Why,  of  course  it  1b,  and  so  is  mine. 
I  did  get  'em  this  morning." 

"When  I  thought  you  were  up  at 
the  sheep-pen  and  were  working  so 
hard."  exclaimed  she,  and  her  lip 
drooped. 

"'Twas  along  o'  working  so  hard 
that  the  wish  came  to  me  to  be  some^ 
where  cool  and  pleasant"  rejoined  he. 
"I  borrowed  a  bike  at  Chudbury  and 
nipped  off  to  Branston  for  these  'ere. 
Mine's  a  beauty,  too — 'tis  for  fiy  fishin'. 
I'to  got  the  flies  here,  see— pretty  lit- 
tle things,  aren't  they?  Ye'd  a'most 
think  this  one  was  real." 

He  edged  himself  close  to  her,  put^ 
ting  his  arm  round  her  shoulders. 
B'ain't  ye  pleased,   Tamsine?"  he 


UT>K 


cried.  "There,  I  do  fe^  so  happy  I 
could  very  near  jump  out  of  my  skin! 
Wasn't  it  Jist  about  a  good  notion  ta 
come  here? — and  what  a  day — there. 
it  do  make  one  feel  jist  glad  to  be 
alive." 

He  lo<^ed  so  handsome,  so  winning, 
so  ecstatically  happy,  that  Us  gtrlwlf e 
tmnished  her  forebodings  and  kissed 
him  back  with  a  joyousness  equal  to 

m 

his  own. 

The  sunshine  had  left  the  pod,  and 
the  shade  of  the  copse,  falling  across 
this  particular  bend  of  the  river,  fa- 
vored the  fisherman's  plan.  Soon 
Tamsine  was  installed  at  her  iiost,  rod 
in  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  little 
blue  disc  which  kept  floating  towards 
the  reeds  and  had  to  be  gently  dimwn 
back  Into  a  more  suitable  position. 
Now  and  then  her  gase  would  wander 
to  David's  active  graceful  figure^  as 
he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  more  open 
space,  marking  the  pcrfse  of  his  head, 
the  quick  turn  of  his  wrist  It  was 
while  absorbed  in  contemplating  her 
husband  that  she  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  her  actual  doty  by  a  little 
spring  of  the  rod  in  her  hand,  and  lodg- 
ing down  she  saw  her  fioat  disappear. 
Instead  of  following  David's  instmc- 
tions  and  giving  the  slight  sharp  jerk 
which  should  have  secured  her  fish,  she 
threw  up  her  rod,  drawing  a  small 
perch  bodily  out  of  the  water,  into 
which  he  immediately  dropped  again, 
the  hook  having  taken  no  hold. 

"Oh,  David,  David,  I  had  one!"  cried 
Tamsine  excitedly. 

"Well,  taken  en  off  and  put  ea  on  the 
bank.      Well  done,  little  'ooman." 

"Oh,  but  he's  gone  again,"  returned 
she.  "I  did  puU  him  out  too  quick.  I 
forgot  what  you  did  tell  me." 

"Tiy  again,  then,"  said  hew  "Don't 
'ee  get  too  excited,  tise  ye^ll  lose  nesxt 
one     Isn't  this  fun?" 

"Jist  about,"  answered  she. 

For  the  moment  all  ber  qualms  de- 
serted her,,  even  the  dislike,  more  In- 
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teiudiled  in  ber  than  In  most  women, 
to.  kill  anything,  were  it  but  a  little 
lish.  She  felt  only  an  eager  desire  to 
sncceed,  and  the  watching,  the  wait- 
ing; the  expectation  were  all  delight- 
ful. 

Little  cool  airs  rose  from  the  water, 
and  the  reeds  mstled;  she  could  hear 
the  whistle  of  Dayid's  line  as  he  cast 
it  with  untiring  patience.  How  she 
would  tease  him  if  she  caught  a  fish 
before  he  did! 

Now  came  the  little  tug  again;  the 
fioat  bobbed  once  more;  with  blazing 
cheelu  Tamsine  accomplished  that 
dexterous  half-turn  of  the  wrist  which 
made  sure  of  her  prey — ^then  she  drew 
out  a  little  leaping  silTwy  thing  and 
detaching  it  from  the  hook,  laid  it  on 
the  bank. 

•Tre  a-got  one,"  she  cried  trium- 
phantly. *'I  took  en  this  time — but  he 
do  jump  about  so." 

**Thafs  bcscause  he  can't  breathe  out 
o'  water.  You'd  best  kill  en — ^take 
en  by  the  tail  an'  giye  en  a  tap  against 
the  ground." 

**0h,  I  don't  Uke  to  do  that— I  al- 
ways thought  they  died  of  thetrselves." 

'*8o  they  do,  but  it  takes  a  long  time. 
Much  kinder  to  put  en  out  o*  his  pain 
at  once." 

Tamsine  took  hold  of  the  little  fish, 
hesitated  a  moment,  glanced  quickly 
to  see  if  .David  were  looking,  and 
threw  it  back  in  the  water. 

"I  think  I'll  come  and  watch  you  for 
a  bit"  she  r^narked. 

At  that  very  moment  David  had 
marked  a  rise,  and  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  his  own  doings  to  pay  heed  to 
her.  She  laid  her  rod  against  the  tree, 
and«  standing  close  to  the  reeds, 
watched  him  breathlessly.  Twice, 
thrice,  did  the  line  sing  through  the 
air;  after  the  third  cast  David  bent 
forward,  and  his  supple  wrist  turned 
sharply;  then  came  a  whizzing  sound 
as  the  fish,  fairly  hooked,  made  off 
with  the  line.    David  played  it  with 


masteiiy  skill  and  patience;  and  Tam- 
sine watched  him  breathlessly. 

"  *TiB  a  trout,  an'  such  a  fine  one," 
he  called  out  presently.  "  'Tis  worth 
the  catchin',  this!  ...  I  don't 
know  how  ever  I  be  to  land  en 
though,"  he  added  by-and-by.  **'Tis 
such  a  big  one;  I'm  afraid  he'll  break 
the  line." 

''What  will  ye  do?"  cried  she,  now 
to  the  full  as  much  excited  as  himself. 

*'If  I  was  to  bring  en  close  in  to  the 
bank  ye  mid  catch  hold  of  en  wi'  your 
two  hands— only  don't  let  en  go  again. 
.  .  .  Now,  wait  a  bit^— here  he  is; 
now  strike  sharp  on'  don't  let  en  go 
whatever  ye  do!    NotcT 

Tamsine  fairly  ran  into  the  water, 
and  seizing  the  trout,  flung  him  high 
on  the  bank. 

"Well  done!"  cried  he  delightedly. 
*'I  couldn't  ha'  been  more  sharp  myself. 
An*  sich  a  beauty.  Gome  an'  look  at  en." 

"NIo,  m\  en  first;"  rejoined  she, 
averting  her  face.  "There,  I've  got 
my  shoes  all  full  of  water." 

"Take  'em  off,  then,"  rejoined  he 
gaily;  "they'll  dry  by  the  fire.  Now 
come  an'  see  this  gentleman — ^it  don't 
take  much  to  kill  en,  ye  see.  Tell  'ee 
what  I'll  catch  a  couple  more  an'  well 
have  'em  for  supper.  Keep  the  fire 
goin'  an'  I'll  show  ye  how  to  roast 
'em.  How  are  ye  getting  on,  by  the 
way?" 

'   "I  like  watching  you  best,"  she  re- 
joined evasively. 

He  returned  to  his  former  place,  and 
she,  taking  off  her  stockings  and  shoes, 
placed  them  by  the  fire  to  dry.  Then 
she  wandered  about  picking  up  sticks 
to  replenish  the  fire,  rejoicing  as  her 
bare  feet  came  in  contact  with  the 
grass  on  which  the  dew  was  already 
beginning  to  gather,  and  savoring  to 
the  full  this  new  and  fascinating  expe> 
rience.  , 

The  wood  smoke  kept  the  Hies  at 
bay,  and  had  a  pungent  fragrance  of 
its  own;  it  amused  her  to  feed  the  fire 
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with  fir  conee  and  to  hear  it  crackling 
and  hissing.  She  felt. as  though  she 
and  David  were  playing  a  kind  of 
game,  and  the  child  in  her,  which  in 
her  thrifty  home  had  be^i  so  soon  su- 
perseded by  the  sensible  and  hard- 
working maiden,  now  seemed  to 
awake. 

She  rearranged  the  cloth  with  the 
same  delight  which  in  former  days 
had  filled  her  when  pr^mrlng  for  a 
dolls'  tea-party,  washing  the  plates 
afresh  in  the  clear  river  water,  refilling 
the  kettle,  and  carrying  out  of  sight  all 
remnants  of  their  former  repast 

"I've  got  another  little  'nn,"  an- 
nounced David  after  a  time.  '*Now, 
Tamsine,  I'll  show  ye  how  to  roast 
'em  an'  ye'll  think  ye  never  tasted  any- 
thing in  all  your  life  so  good." 

The  fish  having  been  cleaned  and 
scaled,  were  spitted,  lengthways  on 
two  pointed  twigs  which  Tamsine  was 
Instructed  to  turn  from  time  to  time, 
whUe  David  tried  his  luck  again. 

It  was  past  sunset  when  they  sat 
down  to  this  Improvised  supper;  faint 
wreaths  of  mist  rose  upwards  from  the 
river,  but  the  night  was  warm.  Da- 
vid, sprawling  on  the  ground,  kicked 
his  heels  ecstatically  together  from 
time  to  time,  and  laughed  and  talked 
with  the  careless  blitheness  of  a  boy. 
Tamsine  owned  that  she  had  never  in 
all  her  life  tasted  anything  so  delicious 
as  those  freshly  caught,  roasted  trout. 

**An'  there's  three  more  for  breakfast 
tomorrow,"  said  he.  "We'll  come  here 
often,  shan't  us?  Ye  have  enjoyed  it, 
haven't  ye?" 

"Indeed  I  have,"  answered  she  heart- 
ily. 

They  packed  up  their  things,  and 
made  their  way  homewards  at  last,  not 
dancing  this  time,  but  keeping  step  and 
talking  gaily  as  they  walked. 

It  was  not  until  Tamsine  knelt  down 
by  her  bedside  to  say  her  night  pray- 
ers that  remorse  came  to  her,  and  when 
David   mounted  the  stairs   he  found 


her  sobbing  with  a  deep  sense  of  guilt. 

"Oh,  David,  I  d'  'low  we've  d<me 
wrong!"  she  cried.  '*There,  I  shouldn't 
ha'  let  ye  do  it — ^'twas  no  better  nor 
stealln'  arter  alL  We  did  take  what 
wasn't  ours,  an'  I  didn't  even  try  to 
hold  ye  back — I  helped  ye." 

David  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

"You,  who  thought  me  so  good,"  she 
went  on  brokenly — "to  think  I  should 
ha' — should  ha'  led  ye  astray." 

"Ye  didn't  do  that,"  he  said  gently. 

"Well,  I  did  encourage  ye,"  she  re- 
sumed. "Me,  what  always  promised 
myself  I'd  help  ye  to  do  right" 

Still  he  sat  looking  at  her,  his  elbows 
resting  on  his  knees,  his  chin  sunk  in 
his  hands. 

"Tliere,  give  over  cryln',  my  dear," 
he  said  at  last  "There's  some  things 
which  you  an'  me  'ull  never  look  at  in 
the  same  way,  but  I  can't  abear  to 
have  ye  upsettin'  ye'rself  about  it 
There,  I  give  ye  my  word  from  this 
out  I'll  never  ax  ye  to  go  again'  your 
conscience." 

"Oh,  thank  ye,  David,"  murmured 
Tamsine. 

She  got  up  from  her  knees  and 
dried  her  ^ee,  and  then  going  to  him 
pressed  her  fiushed  face  to  his. 

"We'll  help  each  other,  won't  we?" 
she  whispered. 

He  made  no  answer  but  kissed  her 
very  tenderly,  and  went  downstairs 
again. 

"What  be  doin'?"  she  called  out  to 
him  presently. 

"I'm  puttin'  away  the  rods,"  he  re- 
joined. 

« 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Tam- 
sine dressed  herself  with  great  care  for 
church. 

Having  donned  her  wedding  gown 
and  arranged  her  white  hat  to  a  nicety 
she  came  downstairs,  books  in  hand,  to 
find  Davld«  still  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
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droinmiiij;  on  ttie  table  and  whistling 
softly  to  himself,  but  a  trifle  out  of 
tone;  his  eyes  gazed  through  the  open 
door,  but  nnseeingly,  or  rather  with 
pupils  contracted  as  though  he  espied 
an  object  a  long  way  off. 

The  faint  sonnd  of  the  distant  church 
b^  came  to  their  ears  as  Tamsine 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

••Why,  bell's  ringing  an*  you  haven't 
eren  got  your  coat  on  yet!  We  ought 
to  start  now,  so  as  not  to  huny  this 
hot  day." 

David  brought  back  Us  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  from  that  imaginary  horizon, 
and  made  a  petulant  movement 

-Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  hot,"  he 
rejoined.  "I  t^  you  I  don't  feel  much 
inclined  to  go  puttin'  on  a  coat  an' 
walkin'  along  that  blazing  hot  path  to 
sit  in  a  stuffy  church  at  the  end.  I 
like  to  worship  best  in  my  own  way 
— lyln'  out  in  the  cool  an'  lookin*  up  at 
the  blue  sky." 

"Do  'ee  come,  David,"  she  pleaded 
gently.  *•!  couldn't  abear  to  go  wi'out 
ye.  We'll  walk  in  the  lewth  of  the 
hedges,  and  sit  near  the  door." 

He  took  his  coat  from  the  peg  where 
he  had  hung  it  during  breakfast,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  collar  between  finger  and 
thumb  with  a  whimsical  expression  of 
disapprovaL 

••So  smart  as  'tis,"  he  commented. 
••Not  so  much  as  a  thread  unraveUed 
or  a  button  loose.  I  don't  feel  at 
home  in  it  at  all.  It  doesn't  suit  me 
to  wear  a  coat  like  that  I  do  feel  in 
prison  in  it  Fd  most  as  soon  pop  on 
that  beautiful  yellow  one  with  the  ar- 
row-heads." 

••David— David!"  ejaculated  Tam- 
sine in  dismay,  catching  her  breath  as 
If  with  a  sob. 

He  was  thrusting  his  arm  into  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat,  but  turned  quickly 
at  the  sounds  his  expression  altering  in 
a  minute. 

••Well  there,  VM  grumble  no  more," 
he  cried  gaily.      ••You've  a-got  your 


ireddin'  dress  on,  I  see,  an'  you  do 
look  so  pretty  as  a  pictur*  in  it,  too,  an' 
this  is  my  weddin'  coat,  so  I  did  ought 
to  like  it  Oome,  let's  pick  a  flower 
or  two,  an'  then  we'll  start" 

Tamsine  preceded  him  into  the  gar- 
den and  gathered  a  handful  of  roses 
and  mignonette,  some  of  which  she  fas- 
tened in  his  coat  while  the  others  were 
carefully  pinned  in  the  bosom  of  her 
gown;  then  the^y  set  forth,  walking  se- 
date and  keeping,  as  she  had  prom- 
ised, in  the  shade  of  the  hedges. 

As  they  turned  into  Chudbury  from 
the  lane  they  saw  Martha  and  Sam 
emerging  from  Miss  Strickland's  gate; 
the  last-named  pair  stood  still  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  go  before  them  into  the 
church. 

"Good  mcnming,  Sam,"  hazarded  his 
sister,  with  a  faint  smile;  but  Sam 
made  no  resi>onse. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  newly 
made  bride  had  appeared  at  church  in 
her  wedding  finery,  and  many  heads 
were  turned  in  her  direction,  and  many 
murmured  comments  made  thereon. 
Martha  and  Sam  took  up  their  posi- 
tion Immediately  b^iind  the  other  two, 
and  it  seemed  to  Tamsine  that  she 
could  feel  the  scorching  gaze  of  the 
widow  West's  unfriendly  eyes  fixed 
upon  her. 

Martha  did,  indeed,  examine  every 
detail  of  Tamsine's  pretty  clothes  with 
a  sensation  akin  to  fury.  She  could 
wear  silk,  it  seemed,  while  Martha  was 
content  with  muslin,  and  she  had  a 
man — a  proper  man — to  take  care  of 
her  and  love  her,  while  Martha  was  ob- 
liged to  make  herself  ridiculous  by 
seeming  to  accept  the  attentions  of  a 
lout  of  a  boy  who,  even  if  she  did  con- 
sent to  marry  him,  would  be  unable  to 
earn  enough  for  years  to  come  to  keep 
her  in  comfort 

Bach  time  that  David  turned  ov^ 
the  pages  of  Tamsine's  book  Martha's 
heart  throbbed  with  Jealous  rage,  and 
when  his  voice  Joined  in  the  h3rmn. 
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8be  betboaght  herself  how  gailj  he  had 
uplifted  it  on  the  prevloufl  daj. 

**Tke  8aUor'8  wife  the  mikMr'$  etor 
ehaU  be.'*  ...  He  looked  at  Tarn- 
sine  as  if  she  were  indeed  the  star  of 
his  life. 

*'Come  along/*  said  David,  when, 
service  being  over,  he  and  his  wife 
found  themselves  once  more  in  the 
open  air.  "Let's  make  haste  home — and 
tlien  off  with  these  hot  things — an'  off 
let's  go  ourselves  into  the  woods — right 
into  the  woods  to-day.  'Tis  too  mar- 
tal  hot  to  sit  anywhere  else." 

Tamsine  had  had  a  transient  vision 
of  sitting  in  the  best  parlor  in  repose- 
ful state  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
She  had  meant  to  write  a  letter  or  two 
and  to  read  a  bit  But  a  glance  at 
David's  face,  which  again  wore  the 
restless,  dissatisfied  look  which  had 
disquieted  her  once  before,  made  her 
hasten  to  agree. 

Mrs.  Ck>mick  had  prepared  the  re- 
spectable British  householder's  Sunday 
dinner,  and  a  nice  little  bit  of  roast 
beef  with  potatoes  under  it  was  brovni- 
ing  in  tlie  oven  when  the  young  couple 
entered  the  house.  As  the  familiar 
smell  greeted  his  nostrils,  David  turned 
aside  and  grimaced,  thinking  long- 
ingly of  the  three  little  speckled  trout 
which,  out  of  deference  to  Tamsine^s 
feelings,  he  had  that  morning  be- 
stowed on  their  factotum. 

When  the  table  was  dragged  into  the 
doorway,  however,  and  garnished  with 
an  abundance  of  freshly-washed  let- 
tuces, he  condescended  to  make  a  hasty 
meal, 

"Now,  then.  Tamsine,  let's  be  off," 
he  said  impatiently,  as  he  pushed  back 
his  chair.  "Run  up  an*  put  on  your 
weld  frock,  an'  we'll  take  a  bit  o*  cake 
wi'  us,  an*  we  won't  come  back  till 
bedtime.*' 

"But  I  haven*t  cleared  away** — she 
was  beginning  when  he  interrupted 
her. 

'I'll  do  that,  but  hurry,  hurry!  There 
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I  do  feel  as  if  thik  roof  were  lyin*  on 
the  top  of  my  head." 

Tamsine  hung  up  her  pretty  dress 
with  a  sigh.  David  had  said  she 
looked  as  pretty  as  a  picture  in  it,  and 
yet  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  for  ber  to 
take  it  off.  She  put  on  a  dean  print, 
feeling  almost  as  though  she  were 
breaking  the  Sabbath  in  doing  so,  and 
came  downstairs  to  find  him  already 
waiting  for  her  in  the  yard. 

He  had  taken  off  his  collar  and 
donned  his  old  sailor's  Jersey  and  cap, 
and  at  the  sight  her  heart  m^ted;  thus 
had  lie  looked  when  he  had  come  tack 
after  all  those  years  to  claim  her!  He 
had  filled  a  little  basket  with  provi- 
sions, and  was  balancing  this  on  the 
end  of  his  brovm  forefinger. 

**That's  right  here  we  are!"  he  cried 
gaily.  "Now  then,  off  we  go,  shoulder 
to  shoulder." 

They  walked  together  across  the 
downs,  making  for  a  plantation  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  explored,  as  it 
was  too  far  away  to  be  suitable  for  a 
meeting  place  in  their  courting  days, 
and  since  their  marriage  they  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  revisiting  q^ts 
already  knovni  and  loved. 

"I  do  teel  as  if  you  an'  me  were  out 
for  an  adventure,"  remarked  David 
blithely,  as,  dropping  into  single  file  at 
l^igth,  they  entered  the  dense  band  of 
firs  which  fringed  the  plantation. 

A  little  further  on  trees  of  other 
kinds  were  growing,  with  wider  spaces 
between;  oaks  and  larches,  and  young 
beech  and  cherry  trees.  And  then 
came  a  hazel  copse  climbing  up  a  moesy 
slope,  with  narrow  green  paths  travers- 
ing it  here  and  there. 

"Hist!"  whi^>ered  David,  seizing 
Tamsine  by  the  arm  as  they  were  pac- 
ing silently  along  one  of  these.  They 
stood,  as  it  were  rooted  to  the  ground, 
and  Tamsine  strained  her  ears,  but 
could  hear  nothing.  David,  a  pace  tn 
advance,  listened  too,  frowning  with 
the  intensity  of  his  attrition. 
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Tlien,  all  at  once,  at  the  end  of  the 
irreen  rista,  cantering  In  leisurely  fash- 
Ion  down  the  path  which  bisected  their 
own  narrow  aUey,  thej  saw  three  roe 
deer  pass  noiselessly.  The  sunlight 
fell  directly  on  their  russet  flanks  and 
slender  limbs,  on  the  graceful  heads, 
so  proudly  poised. 

''Oh,  iiow  pretty!''  cried  Tamsine,  un- 
der her  breath,  and  clapping  her  hands 
softiy  with  delight 

David  was  already  flying  swiftly  and 
noisrteesly  towards  the  Juncture  of  the 
paths,  but  when  he  had  reached  it  the 
little  creatures  were  out  of  sight 

'*Roe  deer,"  he  said,  retracing  his 
steps.  *1  fancy  there's  a-many  here- 
abouts." 

**Yes,  th€iy  do  say  there's  lots  of  wild 
deer  in  these  woodsy"  returned 
Tamsine,  **but  I've  never  seen  any 
before.  Arwi't  they  pretty  little 
things?— not  half  the  size  of  them  I 
used  to  see  in  the  Lard's  park  near 
Branston." 

''These  be  ditferent  altogether,"  re- 
joined David.  ''They  can  run,  Just 
about  I  should  think  the  little'  buck 
if  he  were  set  goin'  'ud  run  so  fast  as  a 
hare." 

'*Well  now,  here  we  be  In  the  very 
middle  of  the  wood,**  said  Tamsine. 
^^ere^s  shade  for  ye — ^you  what 
wanted  shade.  Let* s  go  to  the  end  of 
this  walk  and  sit  down  under  one  of 
the  oaks,  shall  us?" 

^Yee,  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion," 
he  agreed. 

They  ascended  the  mossy  track,  and 
having  sheeted  a  resting  place  which 
was  net  only  shady  and  retired,  but 
swept  every  now  and  then  by  a  fltf ul 
breese^  they  flung  themselves  down  on 
the  soft  ground. 

'Tin  going  to  doze  a  bit,"  announced 
David. after  a  pause. 
■    ''Well,  perhaps  ru  do  the  same,"  re- 
Jefaiedahe. 

Her  qualms  of  conscience  and  vague 
anxiety  about  David's  proclivities  had 


Indeed  caused  her  to  be  unusually 
wakeful  on  the  previous  night  TUt* 
ing  her  hat  over  her  eyes  and  pillowing 
her  head  on  her  arms,  she  soon  fell 
asleep,  waking  after  an  hour  or  so, 
with  a  start  to  flnd  hers^  alone. 

She  got  up  quick^,  calling  two  or 
three  times  in  alarm;  then,  fearful  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  some  wan- 
dering keeper,  she  sat  down  to  wait 
for  David's  return. 

But  it  was  long  before  he  came,  and 
then,  though  he  was  heated  and  ex- 
hausted, he  refused  to  give  any  account 
of  his  doings. 

"I  couldn't  sleep,  and  so  I  thought 
I'd  Just  roam  about  a  bit"  was  all  he 
would  say  in  reply  to  her  questions. 

"Did  you  go  to  lo<^  after  the  little 
deer?"  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

"I  didn't  see  them,"  he  answered  un- 
willingly; "but  I  found  the  stream 
where  they  do  come  to  drink." 

He  was  unusually  taciturn  during 
the  whole  of  that  afternoon,  though 
he  did  not  again  attempt  to  move  from 
Tamslne's  side.  For  once  it  was  she 
who  set  herself  to  amuse  him  instead 
of  hearkening  to  Ids  talk,  and  though 
he  appeared  to  listen,  and  laughed  now 
and  then  at  what  she  said,  Tamsine 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  his 
thoughts  were  busy  with  other  things. 

On  the  following  day,  however,'  Da- 
vid seemed  his  own  self  again,  and 
passed  his  time  in  a  manner  that  was 
entire^  satisfactory  to  his  wife,  for 
he  not  only  permitted  her  to  attend  un- 
rebuked  to  household  duties  which  im- 
peratively needed  her  personal  super- 
vision, but  worked  himself  with  most 
praiseworthy  zeal  and  industry. 

It  was  that  evening,  however,  that 
he  startled  her  by  announcing  suddenly 
that  he  wanted  to  have  a  dog  of  his 
own. 

"A  dog!  What  for?  You'd  never 
want  to  do  away  wf  dear  old  Oarlo?" 
rejoined  Tamsine  hastily;  "an'  Tow- 
Kef's  as  much  yours  as  Oomick's." 
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'Tliey're  both  ours,  or  rather  jours, 
said  he*  *'I  want  a  dog  o''  tnj  own. 
I'll  get  one  what'U  agree  wl'  Carlo, 
an'  'twill  be  Jist  so  well  f<»r  us  to  get  a 
bit  used  to  the  new  one  afore  the  old 
one  dies.  He's  bound  to  die  o'  old  age 
afore  so  very  long." 

'that's  true.  Well,  of  course,  if 
you've  a  fancy  for  a  dog  I'm  content 
ye  should  have  one,"  said  she.  **  'Twas 
nice  o'  you  to  tell  me— you  could  ha' 
got  one  wi'out  sayin'  anything  about 
it" 
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'I  could,"  he  agreedt  *'but  I  do  al- 
ways like  to  tell  'ee  things — when  I 
can,"  he  added  slowly. 

Tamsine  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  the  new 
dog    appeared — a    beautiful    creature. 


long  and  slender  of  limb,  rough  of 
coat,  de^  of  chest,  the  embodiment  of 
8tr«Qgtii  and  actirity. 

"Mercy  me!  What  a  great  beastr 
she  exclaimed.  '*Why,  'tis  so  big  as  a 
calf,  rery  near.  What  is  it,  Darid? 
I've  never  seen  a  dog  like  it" 

"'Tis  a  hound,"  rejoined  he. 

*'Nay,  now  you*re  laughing  at  me!  I 
know  quite  well  what  hounds  are  like 
— ^I've  a-see'd  the  gentry  hunting  often 
enough." 

'There's  different  kinds  o'  houBds,** 
said  David.  **Foxhounds  and  blood- 
hounds, an'  otterhounds  an'  deer- 
hounds." 

"Which  is  this  one,  thenr 

"Oh,  this?  This  is  a  deerhound*"  re- 
turned David  car^essly. 


{To  Im  conikmed,) 


CHANGE  AND  CHANGE. 


To  search  for  hidden  unities  in  the 
literature  of  an  age  is  often  to  dis- 
tort facts  in  the  interest  of  theory. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
contemporary  litattture.  But  there 
may  come  a  point — and  I  think  the 
most  notable  literature  of  the  last  six 
momths  marks  such  a  point — whoi 
certain  salient  facts  emerge  so  vio- 
lently and  so  repeatedly  from  the  writ- 
ten page  that  no  one  but  the  blindest 
can  ignore  or  deny  them.  If  one 
takes  the  last  six  books  by  authors  who 
are  fairly  representative  of  contempo- 
rary Bnglish  literature — B.  M.  Forster, 
Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  W^ls,  Gran- 
ville Barker,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  John 
Galsworthy — th^e  is  to  be  found  one 
truth  about  them  so  obvious  that  it 
ha9  been  remarked  by  dozens  of  re- 
viewers. It  is  that  they  are  concerned 
with  the  same  social  problems  as  those 
which  fall  under  the  science  of  so- 
ciology; that  they  advocate,  criticise,  or 
imply   reforms  scarcely  less   directly 


than  do  those  for  whom  social  reform 
is  a  profession. 

But  this  I  think  is  scarcely  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  mat- 
ter. For  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
circumstance  that  these  authors  do,  in 
fact,  differ  in  a  very  Important  way, 
alike  from  the  scientist  and  the  busy 
practical  man;  and  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently reveal  the  common  cause  which 
is  working  upon  them  alL  The  same 
truth  may  perhaps  be  expressed  In 
wider  and  more  significant  terms  by 
saying  that  the  characteristic  literature 
of  to-day  is  the  literature  of  change. 
The  most  vigorous  writers  are  gener- 
ally those  who  respond  most  to  their 
envlronmttit,  in  the  sense  that  to  such 
men  everything  must  be  full  of  sugges- 
tion, interesting,  and  matter  for  the  In- 
terpretative mind;  though  the  greatest 
of  all  are  those  who  nourish  themselves 
at  all  the  sources  of  inspiration,  in  the 
past  and  the  present,  in  the  seen  and 
Uie  unseen.      The  latter  are  in  con- 
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sequence  not  so  purely  representative 
of  their  own  special  time  as  are  those 
Tigorons,  active  minds  which  fill  a 
secondaiy  place  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture, but  bnlk  largest  to  their  contem- 
p<»tiries.  Shakespeare  is  not  so  rep- 
resentative of  the  Blizabethans  as  is 
Marlowe  or  Ohapman.  Probably  if  a 
greater  number  of  Greek  plays  sur- 
vived we  should  find  that  Sophocles  is 
less  characteristically  Athenian  than 
SJuripides.  And  in  the  same  way  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad  is  not  so  representative 
of  the  contemporary  world  as  is  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  or  Mr.  Wells.  But  it  is 
in  men  of  the  latter  type  that  we  shall 
find  the  differential  qualities  of  an 
epoch,  the  qualities  which  to  some  ex- 
tent appear  in  the  greatest,  which  ap- 
pear far  more  abundantly  in  those  big- 
gest in  contemporary  estimation,  which 
in  any  case  mark  the  trend  of  thought 
and  the  peculiar  contribution  of  the 
time.  It  is  the  literature  produced  by 
these  men  to-day  which  is  most  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  what  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  change. 

The  briefest  consideration  of  contem- 
porary literature  is  sufllcient  to  prove 
how  powerfully  these  minds  have  been 
moulded,  either  by  observing  this  fact 
of  change  or  contemplating  its  possi- 
bility.     The  fact  itself  may  perhaps 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  and  the  story  told  in 
his  memorable  book.  Father  ond  Son. 
As  a  piece  of  biography  alone  that 
book  must  stand  high,   for  the   fine 
drawing  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
his  father.      But  the  noticeable  point 
lies  in  the  vivid  contrast  between  the 
father  and  son,  the  transition  from  the 
bard-headed,  scrupulous,  rigid,  narrow- 
minded  Puritan,  who  Is  so  typical  of 
the  Victorian  age,  to  the  broad-minded, 
cultured  litterateur  of  to-day.    There  is 
the  fact  of  change — the  Rev.  Mr.  Philip 
Gosse  of  forty  years  ago  has  become 
the  Mr.  Bdmund  €k>s8e  of  to-day. 
Or,  if  we  would  see  how  the  change 


in  the  outward  and  inward  order  of 
the  world  has  affected  novelists  we 
may  turn  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr. 
Wells,  or  Mr.  B.^  M.  Porster.  The  first 
of  these  has  written  two  really  dis- 
tinguished novels,  his  recent  Olavhanffer 
and  his  earlier  Old  Wive^  Tales.  Bach 
of  these  stories  shows  us  the  progres- 
sion of  the  Bnglish  world  from  the  gen- 
eration of  our  grandfathers  to  our  own 
generation;  it  shows  this  change  creep- 
ing upon  us  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
catching  the  oldw  inhabitants  un- 
awares, a  visible  change  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  in  widening  streets,  in  en- 
larged factories,  in  the  introduction  of 
trams  which  in  due  course  became 
electric  trams;  and  a  change  no  less 
decisive  in  customs  and  habits,  the 
older  folk  marvelling  at  the  new- 
fangled independence  of  the  young;  the 
whole  being  nothing  less  than  a  revo- 
lution which  has  descended  with  the 
sure  but  imperceptible  advance  of  a 
glacier,  so  that  within  living  memory 
the  face  and  character  of  England  have 
been  altered. 

And  an  exactly  similar  idea  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  Mr.  Wells. 
In  The  New  MadhUmetti,  as  in  Tono- 
BntriffOi/  and  other  books,  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  rapidly  evolving  world  in 
which  his  heroes  have  grown  up;  of 
the  ever-spreading  suburbs  stretching 
out  their  tentacles  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  of  the  mushroom  houses 
which  arose  without  order  or  system, 
of  the  changing  system  of  education^ 
the  changing  ideas  towards  parents—^ 
everything  spasmodic,  growing,  mud- 
dled. Similarly  Mr.  B.  M.  Forster  iii 
Haward*8  End  shows  the  old  house,  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  as  the 
symbol  of  permanence  in  an  unfixed 
world  which  is  homeless,  restless, 
changing.  Bv^  if  we  look  abroad  we 
shall  find  something  of  this  same  sense 
of  the  transformation  in  the  order  of 
things;  in  America  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  has  written  a  series  of  novels 
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to  illoBtrate  tbe  sacceBsive  pliases  in 
the  Amerlcaa  character,  and  in  France 
aathon  Ulie  M.  Paul  Bonrget  and  M. 
Beii6  Basin  emphasise  respectively  the 
change  from  aristocracy  to  democracy, 
and  from  the  reverence  of  orthodoxy 
to  the  vandal  q>irit  of  secularism. 

In  a  somewhat  different  way  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  his  able 
disciple,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  are  af- 
fected 1^  the  torr^tial  fluid  of  their 
environment.  Of  Mr.  Galsworthy  I  shall 
have  something  more  to  say,  and  need 
merely  point  out  for  the  moment  that 
in  Fraternity,  Strife,  and  especially 
Justice,  the  author  is  indirectly  advo- 
cating changes  which,  instead  of  being 
left  to  accident,  are  to  be  guided  in 
accordance  with  a  deflnite  human  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Shaw  is  so  curiously 
minded  that  be  preaches  against 
change  wherever  he  perceives  it,  and 
clamors  for  it  when  he  perceives  it  not. 
Thus  in  The  Doctor's  DUemma  and  the 
Preface  to  it,  finding  himself  con- 
fronted with  great  changes  in  medical 
science,  he  denounces  medical  progress 
and  its  pretensions  as  a  superstition 
and  a  fraud.  In  Getting  Married,  on 
the  other  hand,  finding  that  the  public 
is  still  often  content  with  old-fashioned 
ideas  of  sex  relations  and  home  life,  he 
ridicules  *'home  life  as  we  understand 
it'*  on  the  ground  that  it  is  **no  more 
natural  to  us  than  a  cage  is  natural  to 
a  cockatoo."  I  am  not  accusing  him 
<^  any  real  inconsistency  in  thus  alter- 
nating between  conservative  and  rev- 
olutionary dogmas.  For,  no  doubt,  he 
would  hold  that  changes  ought  to  have 
been  made  where  there  have  been  none, 
and  that  those  which  have  occurred 
have  not  followed  the  course  which  he, 
or  men  gifted  with  similar  foresight, 
would  have  prescribed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  influence 
of  change  upon  literature  is  not  only 
felt  by  our  ccmtemporarles  but  has  af- 
fected the  literature  of  all  times;  that 
it  is  the  function  of  men  of  letters  to 


be  ahead  of  their  contemporaries  4uid 
to  initiate  ideas  which  are  productive 
of  change;  that  the  history  <^  literature 
iB  the  liistory  of  the  inrogress  of  thouight 
and  imaginaticm;  and  that  therefore 
the  present  age  does  not  differ  In  this 
respect  from  others.  To  which  I  would 
reply  that  whilst  other  literatures  have 
represented  or  initiated  change^  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
of  the  best  creative  int^ects  have  con- 
sciously concerned  themselves  with 
this  process,  making  change  of  /condi- 
tions either  th^  artistic  subject  or 
their  deliberate  practical  object  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  obvious;  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  world 
was  undergoing  such  a  startling  and 
rapid  transformation.  It  is  true,  the 
economic,  material,  scientiflc,  and 
mOTal  changes  in  the  Athens  of  the 
fifth  century  came  about  quickly  and 
drastically,  and  the  reconstituti<m  of 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  mooted  by 
the  Sophists  found  a  profound  expres- 
sion in  the  dialectic  of  the  drama. 
How  far  the  Elisabetlians  were  influ- 
enced by  the  revival  of  learning  and 
science,  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
and  the  expansion  of  commerce^  is  a 
question  not  heie  to  be  embarked  upon. 
But  it  wUl  not  be  disputed  that  the 
face  of  the  worid  has  never  in  aiu^ 
known  period  of  history  been  so 
changed  out  of  all  recognition  as  it  has 
be^i  by  the  scientific  and  indoatrial 
revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  c^itury. 
The  barbarian  invasions  which  put  an 
end  to  Imperial  Rome  can  have  had  no 
outward  and  visible  effect  comparable 
to  that  of  the  invasion  of  the  machine. 
What  wonder  that  the  superficial,  hur- 
ried reader  of  to-day  finds  little  to  sat- 
isfy him  in  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  centuries,  tbe 
former  so  much  concerned  either  with 
religion  or  pleasure,  the  latter  with 
the  moral  virtues  or  th^  opposites! 

The  Renaissance  did  not  reach  its 
moral  consummation  till  the  time  of  the 
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French  Rerolation,  its  intellectual  con- 
sommation  till  tbe  nineteenth  century, 
its  material  consummation  till  the 
twentieth  century  and  thereafter.  The 
l^wth  of  science  first  affected  the 
Imagination,  and  through  the  imagina- 
tion, the  heart;  its  first  offspring  was 
Romanticism  and  the  idea  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  But  science  as  it  pro- 
gressed in  the  nineteenth  century 
came,  first  with  the  machine  and  the 
whip,  then  with  tlie  machine  and  the 
moralist,  at  its  ^bow.  But  wherever, 
and  however  it  came,  it  transformed 
with  lightning  rapidity,  just  in  that 
way  in  which  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Winston  Ghurch- 
ill,  the  American,  have  indicated;  till 
the  mere  fact  of  its  transforming  be- 
came so  remarkable  and  absorUng  that 
tliat  fact  has  almost  exhausted  the  at- 
tention of  three-fourths  of  the  artists 
and  int^ectuals  of  our  age. 

So  habituated  then  have  we  become 
to  rapid  change  in  the  conditions  of  life 
that  the  first  thing  we  postulate  is  fur- 
ther change.      The  rustic  accustomed 
to  the  same  food  every  day  of  his  life 
does  not  criticize  his  fare;  it  is  the  epi- 
cure, accustomed  to  variety,  who  is 
critical  of  the  menu.    The  active  mind 
which  witnesses  perpetual  variety  must 
be  perpetually  critical.      To  be  aware 
that  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  of  yesterday 
and  of  to-morrow  is,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  beholder,   to  la- 
metnt  the  past  or  to  hasten  the  future. 
In  this  respect  the  Radical  and  the 
Conservative  are  alike,  that  it  is  tbe 
perception  of  change  which  determines 
them,  though  it  determines  them  in 
different  ways,  the  one  being  affected 
by  h<H>«,  the  other  by  fear.     Both  are 
discontented  with  the  present,  the  one 
because  it  falls  short  of  the  future, 
which  he  imagines,  the  other  because 
it  has  departed  from  the  security  of  the 
past,  wliich  tie  idealizes.      And  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  creative  artist  can- 


not escape  from  the  fascination  of  this 
ever-changing  environment,  where  the 
unplanned  present  obtrudes  its  fresh 
discontMits,  and  the  unknown  future 
is  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  good 
and  the  alternative  of  unimaginable 
evil.  Ail  perceive  that  souietjbing 
must  be  done  to  direct  the  plunging 
course  of  this  hydra-headed  democ- 
racy which,  as  its  onrush  is  in  any 
case  irresistible,  may  at  any  moment 
deviate  from  the  path  and  fling  itself 
headlong  to  perdition.  When  the 
guns  are  firing  and  the  battle  is  Joined 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  fill  the 
air.  there  are  not  many  who  can  sit 
down  in  the  midst,  like  the  (German 
philosopher  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
to  contemplate  the  Absolute.  Most  of 
them,  even  though  their  function  is 
art,  rush  out  to  join  the  mil6e;  and  this 
is  why  they  incur  the  censure  of  the 
reviewers,  making  fiction  and  drama  a 
branch  of  sociology. 

But  one  seems  to  hear,  distinguish- 
able occasionally  amidst  the  din,  a  low, 
faint  murmur.  This  way  madness 
lies.  Is  man,  the  master  ct  his  soul,  to 
be  thus  enslaved  to  his  conditions?  Is 
he  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  by 
changes  which  he  did  not  create,  by 
ideas  to  which  he  did  not  subscribe,  by 
a  tempest  he  never  wished  to  combat? 
Is  there  no  quiet  place  of  refuge 
wherein  he  may  be  at  peace  to  live  as 
his  ancestors  lived,  and  to  cherish  the 
humble  ambitions  which  they  cher- 
ished? The  answer,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  "No."  The  conventions  which 
served  their  purpose  have  in  many 
cases  lost  tlieir  meaning;  the  duties  our 
ancestors  performed  have  lost  their 
usefulness:  the  old  bottles  will  not 
hold  the  new  wine  which  our  genera- 
tion serves  to  us.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  people  rate  and 
gibe  at  what  they  call  the  "muddle- 
headed  British  public*';  because  it  can- 
not change  its  ideas  so  quickly  as  it  is 
forced  to  change  its  conditions  of  life. 
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But  is  there  not  an  important  sig- 
nificance in  the  very  fact  which  makes 
our  intellectuals  desperate  with  indig- 
nation, the  fact  that  you  cannot  change 
the  **pubUc  mind"  so  rapidly  as  you 
can  change  its  tramway  services,  its 
governments,  or  the  place — ^the  cellar, 
tlie  crust  of  the  earth,  or  the  sky — 
in  which  it  is  to  be  housed?  It  is  eas- 
ier to  take  a  man  up  in  an  aeroplane 
than  it  is  to  make  him  agree  that  his 
neighbor  ought  to  run  away  with  liis 
wife,  or  that  his  sons  ought  not  to 
read  Thucydides.  Even  amongst 
those  writers  whom  I  have  named  there 
is  beginning  to  arise  a  half-formed 
consciousness  that  amid  all  these 
changes  in  circumstances  we  must  be 
careful  how  we  admit  changes  in  char- 
acter and  in  mental  calibre;  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  in  need  of  some 
fixed  point  by  which  the  world  may 
be  enabled  to  retain  its  sanity.  Now 
there  are  two  classes  of  people  who 
believe  in  permanence;  those  who 
think  that  the  world  is  the  same  al- 
ways because  they  are  too  silly  to  open 
their  eyes;  and  the  very  small  class  of 
those  who  have  felt  profoundly  that  all 
things  are  changing  in  something  more 
than  the  Heraclitean  sense,  who  have 
yet  penetrated  to  the  necessity  of  a 
permanence,  of  an  organic  human  con- 
tinuity^ underlying  the  multiplex  cir- 
cumstances and  ideas  of  our  life. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  Mr.  Fors- 
tex  and  Mr.  Galsworthy.  "Howard's 
End,"  the  old-fashioned  house  which 
gives  its  name  to  Mr.  Forster's  novel, 
is  contrasted  with  the  new  buildings 
which  are  occupied  and  vacated,  which 
spring  up  on  all  sides  and  are  vica- 
riously inhabited,  which  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  garden  and  the  wych- 
elm  of  "Howard's  End."  It  is  the 
symbol  of  permanence,  of  the  old  or- 
der which  "connects"  the  past  with 
the  present,  the  personal  and  indivld- 
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ual  with  the  cosmopolitan  and  indiffer- 
ent; it  is  the  something  sacred  which 
neither  an  individual  mur  a  nation  can 
afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Forster,  im- 
pressed as  he  is  with  the  need  of 
change,  directed  instead  of  haphazard, 
nevertheless  perceives  that  there  are 
permanent  elements,  belonging  to  char- 
acter, in  our  blood  and  our  tradition, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  without  p«lL 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  in  The  Patrician^ 
is  no  longer  the  mere  antagonist  of  tlie 
jestablished  order  of  things.  He  seems 
to  have  attained  a  ^ort  of  optimism 
strangely  at  variance. with  his  earlier 
views;  to  have  perceived  that  running 
through  €dl  these  conflicts,  revolutions^ 
and  evolutions,  there  is  and  has  been  a. 
certain  national  sense,  a  sort  of  col- 
lective reasonableness,  which  is  con- 
stantly making  itself  felt;  and  being; 
expressed  in  its  best  form  by  the  lead- 
ers of  opinion,  the  aristocrats  of  na- 
ture; that  the  torrent  runs,  as  it  were, 
between  solid  banks;  that  in  the  long 
run  character  triumphs  over  confusion. 

There  is  in  this  view,  doubtless,,  the 
danger  of  complacence.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  time  is  already 
passing  when  the  transformations 
wrought  by  science  and  its  attendant 
agents  can  shake  the  soul  within  our 
bodies.  Science  was  applied  to  indus- 
try, and  it  changed  the  appearance  of 
\England:  it  was  applied  to  organic 
life,  and  it  destroyed  ancient  history. 
It  was  applied  to  religion,  but  before  it 
had  quite  demolished  it,  became  its 
ally.  It  has  been  applied  to  morals, 
and  has  threatened  them,  but  must 
needs  be  called  into  their  support. 
Character,  becoming  once  again  its 
own  master,  promises  to  hold  science 
in  leading-strings,  to  control  the  pro- 
digious, artificial.  Invented,  but  in- 
creasingly manageable  collective  organ- 
ism, and  to  make  of  England  what  it 
likes. 

R.  A,  Sooit-JummB.  . 
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Amongst  the  learned  who  study  phll- 
oeophj  one  meets  some  Individuals  who 
Btudy  it — ^not,  as  most  of  them  do, 
merely  professionally — hut  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  souls. 

It  is  difficult  for  these  learned  men 
to  free  themselves  from  the  scientific 
superstitions  in  which  they  have  grown 
up  and  matured,  and  hj  the  service  of 
which  conspicuous  worldly  success  is 
so  often  obtained.  But  some  of  them, 
possessing  live,  sincere,  and  moral  na- 
tures, unceasingly  strive  to  liberate 
themselves.  Realizing  in  their  inner 
experience  all  the  narrowness— or,  to 
put  it  plainly^  the  stupidity — of  the 
materialist  view  of  life,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  any  moral  teaching, 
they  are  inevitably  drawn  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  spiritual  principle 
as  the  basis  of  everything,  and  to  the 
question  of  man's  relation  to  that  spir- 
itual principle;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
drawn  to  questions  of  ethics,  to  which 
more  and  more  attehtion  has  been  paid 
of  lata 

What  it  comes  to  at  bottom  is,  that 
by  a  long  and  intricate  road  of  scien- 
tific philosophy  they  are  brought  to  the 
simple  position  accepted  by  every  Rus- 
sian peasant— even  by  those  who  are 
illiterate— that  one  must  live  for  owf$ 
mml,  and  that,  in  order  so  to  live,  one 
must  know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  for  that  purpose. 

The  relation  of  these  learned  men 
to  the  matter  is,  I  consider,  perfectly 
correct;  but  unfortunately  they  for  the 
most  part  cannot  manage  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  scientific  ballast  they 
have  assimilated  as  something  neces- 
sary and  valuable  and  that  has  to  be 
utilized*  but  which  really,  by  ol>struct- 
ing  reason,  prevents  its  free  play. 
Sharing  with  all  scientific  men  the  su- 
perstition that  philosophy  is  a  science 
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which  establishes  the  foundatioiia  et 
all  other  truths,  they,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish these  truths,  unceasingly  con- 
struct one  theory  after  another,  with- 
out ever  reaching  any  definite  result 
Great  erudition  and  even  greater  flex- 
ibility and  ingenuity  of  mind  often  eft- 
courage  them  in  this;  but  the  chief 
reason  that  their  labor  fails  to,  yitid 
results,  is  the  false  (as  I  hold)  c<«vic- 
tion  accepted  among  them,  that  religion 
is  nothing  else  than  faith:  faitb«  4n  the 
sense  of  credulity — the  acceptance  of 
statements  certain  people  bav^e  made; 
and  that,  consequent^,  faith  or  reli- 
gion can  have  no  significance  for  phil- 
osophy; and  that  philosophy,  if  not  an- 
tagonistic to  religion,  must  at  least  be 
entirely  independent  of  it  They,  with 
all  the  scientific  philosophers,  overlook 
the  fact  that  religion  (faith),  besides 
the  meaning  now  attributed  to  it — that 
is  to  say,  besides  dogmas  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  blind  belief  in  certain 
Scriptures — has  another  meaning.  This 
real  meaning  is  the  acknowledgment 
and  clear  expression  of  the  ind^nable 
elements  (the  soul  and  Gk>d)  felt  by 
everybody.  And  so  it  is  that  all  the 
questions  with  which  scientific  philoso- 
phers are  so  zealously  occupied,  and  to 
solve  which  an  aidless  number  of  mo* 
tually  contradictory  and  often  stupid 
theories  are  constructed,  were,  solved 
centuries  ago  by  religion,  and  solved  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  need  and  no  possibility  of  rensolv- 
ing  them. 

These  men,  like  all  their  fellow-phil- 
osophers, do  not  perceive  that  religion 
— ^not  the  perversion  to  which  religion 
has  everywhere  been  and  still  is  sub- 
jected— but  religion  in  the  sense  of  the 
acknowledgment  and  expression  of  in- 
definable but  ever-realised  elements 
(the  soul  and  God),  is  the  inevitable 
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condition  of  any  rea8<Hiable,  clear,  and 
fruitful  teaching  of  life— of  teaching 
from  wliich  alone  firm  principles  of  mo- 
rality can  be  dedaced--and  that  there- 
fore religion,  in  its  true  sensot  cannot 
be  opposed  to  philosophy;  and  more 
than  that,  that  philosophy  cannot  be  a 
science  unless  it  accepts  the  data  es- 
tablished by  religion  for  its  basis. 

Btrange  as  it  may  se^n  to  those  who 
are  used  to  consider  religion  as  some- 
thing inexact,  **anscientiflc,"  fantastic, 
and  inconstant,  and  science  as  some- 
thing firrn^  exact,  and  incontrovertible 
— in  philosophic  matters  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  case. 

The  religious  conception  of  life  says: 
"Before  all  things,  and  most  indubit- 
ably, there  exists  something  indefin- 
able, and  that  is  our  soul  and  God.'* 
But  Just  because  we  know  this  before 
everything  else,  and  more  Indubitably 
than  anything  else,  we  can  in  no  way 
define  it;  yet  we  believe  it  exists,  and 
is  the  basis  of  everything,  and  on  that 
belief  we  build  all  our  further  teach- 
ing. From  all  that  is  knowable  to 
man,  religious  perception  selects  the 
thing  which  does  not  admit  of  defini- 
tion, and  says  of  it.  **/  d(m*t  hnawr 
And  that  attitude  toward  what  it  is  not 
given  to  man  to  know  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  condition  of  true  knowl- 
edge. The  teachings  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Brahmins,  Buddha,  IlAO-Tsze.  Confu- 
cius, and  Christ  are  of  that  kind.  The 
philos<^hic  view  of  life,  on  the  other 
hand^  seeing  no  dlflference,  or  shutting 
■its  eyes  to  the  difference  between 
knowledge  of  external  phenomena  and 
knowledge  of  the  soul  and  of  Gk)d,  re- 
gards a  chemical  combination  and 
man's  consciousness  of  his  own  ego, 
astronomical  observations  or  calcula- 
tions and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Origin  of  all  life,  as  alike  open  to  ra- 
tional and  verbal  definition;  and — con- 
fusing the  definable  and  the  undefin- 
able,  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable 
— ^unceaslngly  constructs  fantastic  and 


mutually  contradictory  theories  one 
on  the  top  of  another,  in  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  undefinable.  Such 
are  the  teachings  of  life  of  the  Aris- 
totles,  Platos,  Leibnitses,  Lockes. 
Hegels,  Spencers,  and  of  many  others 
—their  name  is  legion.  In  reality,  all 
these  teachings  consist:  (1)  of  idle  rea- 
sonings about  what  is  not  subject  to 
reason,  reasonings  which  might  l>e 
called  philos<H>histic8,  but  not  philoso- 
phies: the  love  of  philosophliing,  but 
not  the  love  of  wisdom;  and  (2)  of  poor 
repetitions  of  what,  in  relation  to  this 
moral  law,  has  been  much  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  religious  teachings. 

Tee,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  never  thou^^t  about  it,  the 
understanding  of  life  of  any  pagan  who 
in  his  religion  acknowledges  an  in- 
explicable origin  of  all  things,  person- 
ified by  him  in  any  kind  of  idol — un- 
reasonable as  his  c<mceptlon  of  that  in- 
explicable origin  may  be — has  yet  an 
understanding  of  life  incomparably 
higher  than  that  of  a  philosopher  who 
does  not  acknowledge  the  und^lnable 
basis  of  all  knowledge.  The  religious 
pagan  acknowledges  something  unde- 
finable, and  believes  that  it  exists  and 
is  the  origin  of  all  things;  and  oa  tills 
undefinable  something  he  builds,  well 
or  ill,  his  understanding  of  life,  and  he 
submits  to  that  undefinable  Origin  and 
is  guided  by  it  in  all  his  actions;  while 
the  philosophdv-endeavoring  to  define 
that  which  defines  everything  else,  and 
can  therefore  not  be  d^ned— has  no 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  his 
conception  of  life  or  to  use  as  a  guide 
for  his  actions. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  all 
knowledge  consists  in  establishing  re- 
lations between  causes  and  effects. 
And  the  chain  of  causes  is  endless,  and 
evidently  the  study  of  certain  series  of 
causes  in  that  endless  chain  cannot 
form  the  basis  of  a  world-conception. 

A  few  days  ago  a  learned  professor 
explained  to  me  that  all  the  faculties 
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of  the  soul  have  now  been  traced  back 
to  meclumlcal  causes;  **only  conscious- 
ness is  not  yet  quite  explained,"  said 
he  with  striking  naivete.  '*We  al- 
ready understand  the  whole  machine, 
only  we  don*t  quite  know  by  what  and 
bow  it  is  set  in  motion.*'  This  is 
amazinir!  Only  consciousness  (the 
**only"  Is  delightful)  is  not  yet  ex- 
plained by  a  mechanical  process!  *'Not 
yet  explained,*'  but  the  professor  is 
eridttitly  convinced  tliat  any  day  the 
news  may  arrive  that  some  Professor 
Schmidt  of  Berlin,  or  Oxenberg  of 
Frankfort,  has  discovered  the  mechan- 
ical cause  of  consciousness,  that  is,  of 
<}od  within  the  soul  of  man.  Is  it 
not  plain  tliat  an  old  woman  believing 
In  the  Kaxftn  Queen  of  Heaven  *  is  not 
only  morally  but  mentally  incompara- 
bly superior  to  that  learned  professor? 
What's  to  be  done?  Where  are  we 
to  get  the  foundation  of  our  world- 
conception,  since  reasoning — the  activ- 
ity of  tlie  mind — supplies  no  such  foun- 
dation? Has  man,  then,  no  otlier 
knowledge  than  that  obtained  by  rea- 
soning? The  rep\y  is  obvious:  each 
man  within  himself  is  conscious  of  a 
knowledge  quite  distinct  from  rea- 
soned knowledge,  and  independait  of 
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the  endless  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 
This  knowledge  Is  his  consciousness  of 
his  spiritual  ego. 

When  man  discovers  this  conscious- 
ness directly  for  himself,  he  calls  it 
^'consciousness**;  but  when  he  finds  this 
consciousness,  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind.  In  religious  teachings,  in  dis- 
tinction from  reasoned  knowledge,  he 
calls  it  ""faith.**  Such  were  aU  the 
faiths,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the 
newest.  The  essence  of  them  all  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  despite  the  often  ab- 
surd forms  they  have  taken  in  th^r 
perversions,  they  yet  give  to  him  who 
accepts  them,  such  bases  of  knowledge, 
independent  of  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  alone  render  a  reasonable 
conception  of  life  possible. 

So  that  the  learned  philosopher  con- 
fined within  the  endless  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
a  religious  basis.  Is  InevltaUy  forced  to 
seek  for  an  imaginary  and  impossible 
cause  of  all  causes;  while  the  regions 
man  recognizes  this  cause  of  all  causes, 
and  has  faith  in  it;  and  consequently, 
in  contrast  to  the  scientific  philosopher, 
possesses  a  firm  understanding  of  life 
and  a  sound  guidance  for  his  actions. 


THE  LITTLE  COMPTON  SENSATION. 


Behind  the  bar  of  the  "'Dove  and 
Basel*'  (fiunous  as  being  the  only  inn 
so  called  in  the  country),  Mr.  John 
Oan^y  stood  reading  a  newspaper; 
when  businees  was  slack  Mr.  Qandy 
always  read  a  newspaper,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  the  best  informed  man 
upon  public  affairs  in  Little  Oompton. 
Mr.  Oandy  laid  down  the  paper  and 
gazed  sever^  from  beneath  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  at  nothing.  He 
was  a  mod^  publican,  from  his  velvet 
skull-cap  and  immaculate  Dundreary 

>  k  oel«brmted  woad«r-irorklttg  Ioob. 


whiskers  to  his  brilliantly  polished  and 
squeaky  boots.  As  he  pursued  his  con- 
templation, the  outer-doors  were  pushed 
open,  admitting  a  stream  of  yellow  sun- 
shine, and  with  it  a  little,  bald-headed 
man  with  a  red  nose  and  a  green 
baize  apron.  He  approached  the 
counter,  eyed  Mr.  Gandy  deliberately, 
and  ordered  a  pint  of  ale.  Mr.  Gandy 
drew  the  beer  as  if  it  were  a  sacred 
office,  wheezing  the  while.  He  was 
a  man  with  a  ponderous  manner,  and 
a  full  bar  or  an  empty  bar  ^ade  no  dif- 
erence  to  the  sacred  fiow  of  the  liquor. 
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He  bad  an  eye  that  could  cower  a 
**dnmk'*  more  effectually  than  the 
muscle  of  a  barman. 

**Dry  work  moYln',"  said  the  man 
with  the  red  nose  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Gandy  wheezed. 

"I'm  a  stranger  'ere,"  continued  the 
man,  as  he  produced  some  bread  and 
cheese  from  a  piece  of  pink  newspap^. 
*'Funny  little  'ole,  I  calls  it  Nothin' 
to  do,  far  as  I  can  see.  No  street  ac- 
cidents 'ere,  I'll  take  nw  oath,"  and  he 
laughed  genially  at  his  own  joke. 

**You*re  one  of  the  pantechnicon-men 
from  Holmleigh?*'  queried  Mr.  Gandy 
with  dignity. 

**Right,  first  time!"  laughed  the  ir- 
repressible, with  his  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  cheese.  "I'm  up  at  the 
Fort,  I  am.  Oh!  Ifs  b— ,  I  teU 
you.  Sorry!  it  slipped  out"  This 
had  reference  to  the  word  he  had  used, 
which  had  caused  Mr.  Gandy  to  "look" 
at  him. 

"The  Fort?"  queried  Mr.  Gandy. 
•The  Fort?" 

"Yus!  the  Fort,"  grinned  the  man. 
"That's  what  I  calls  it  Never  saw 
so  many  guns  in  all  me  puff,  millions 
of  'em.  What  the — ^what  'e  wants  'em 
for  I  can't  think.      Millions!" 

The  man  was  obviously  serious,  and 
Mr.  Gandy  became  interested.  At  that 
moment  a  carter  entered.  The 
pantechnicon-man  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  get  into  conversation  with 
him.  Presently  he  caught  Mr.  Gaudy's 
eye  and  read  in  it  curiosity.  He  was 
a  man  whose  thirst  was  always  a  day 
in  advance  of  its  quenching,  for  to- 
day'<«  liquor  never  seemed  more  than 
to  satisfy  yesterday*s  craving.  Host 
Gandy  fixed  the  pantechnicon-man 
with  his  eye,  and  then  slowly  trans- 
ferred his  gaze  to  the  door  of  the  bar- 
parlor.  The  man  followed  the  eye  of 
mine  host  with  a  grin,  and  sauntered 
towards  the  door,  looked  round,  saw 
that  he  was  right  passed  through, 
softly  closing  it  behind  him.    A  minute 


later  Mr.  Gandy  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  lifted  the  flap  of  the  bar  and 
passed  into  the  room,  also  dosing  the 
door  behind  him.  As  he  left  the  bar 
he  touched  a  bell  which  produced  Mrs. 
Gandy,  in  bladL,  wearing  much  Jew- 
elry, and  a  musical-comedjr  smile  as 
persistent  as  Mr.  Gaudy's  wheeze. 

When  the  pantechnicon-man  went 
forth  from  the  bar-parlor  it  was  with 
a  thirst  only  half  a  day  in  arrears,  a 
joyous  look  in  his  eye,  and  a  vague  un- 
certainly about  his  gait  Outside  the 
"Dove  and  Easel"  he  lifted  his  gieen 
baisse  apron,  a  finger  and  thumb  at 
each  comer,  and  made  a  few  shufiUng 
movem^its  with  his  feet  then  he 
winked,  grinned,  and  finally  laughed  as 
he  passed  on  his  way  up  the  road. 
Mr.  Gandy  left  the  bar-paiior,  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Gandy,  and  disappeared  throu^ 
the  glass  door  into  the  private  parlor. 
Two  hours  later  Mr.  Gandy  rea];H;>eared. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind. 

The  pantechnicon-man  felt  as  onljr  a 
man  can  feel  who  has  made  up  a  fifty 
per  cent  deficit  His  mind  was  work- 
ing busily.  He  was  obviously  tn  pos- 
session of  a  secret  that  other  people 
thought  worth  paying  for.  As  he 
walked  down  the  village  street  he  pon- 
dered deeply,  unsteadily.  Presently 
he  paused  and  slapped  the  green  baixe 
apron  covering  his  leg.  He  walked 
over  to  where  Mrs.  Grinder  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  little  general 
shop.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Gaudy's  had 
set  him  thinking,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  soon  ringing  the  bell  at  The 
Towers.  Half  an  hour  later  he  walked 
down  the  drive  of  The  Towers,  the  res- 
idence of  Sir  Charles  Custance,  J.P.,  a 
sovereign  richer  than  when  he  mtered, 
and  the  thirst  deficit  still  further  re- 
duced. At  the  gates  of  The  Towers 
he  paused.  Ck>ming  towards  him  was 
a  dogcart,  driven  by  a  small,  fierce* 
looking  little  man.  It  was  Bir.  Roger 
Greenhales,  who  farmed,  as  a  hobby, 
at  a  considerable  yearly  loss,  to  prove 
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tbat  the  outcry  against  the  tmproflt- 
ablenese  <tf  Boglish  land-culture  was 
ifdiciilous.  The  pantechnicon-man 
spoke  to  Kr.  Greenhales,  and  in  ten 
minutes  received  five  shillings.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Holml^gb,  where  he 
found  his  foreman,  and  also  that  he 
had  extended  his  dinner-hour  into  two. 

II. 

'^If  s  a  national  affair,  I  tell  you, 
Wnomock,  a  national  affair!"  Sir 
C^iarles  leaned  hack  In  his  library  chair 
and  surveyed  the  impasslTe  features  of 
Sergeant  Wrannock  as  if  searching  for 
some  contradiction;  but  Sergeant  Wran- 
nock of  the  Suffolk  Ckmnty  Oonstabu- 
lary  merriy  shuffled  his  feet  and  said: 
•TTes,  sirr 

"I'll  call  at  the  house  this  afternoon 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  be  dis- 
covered. Ill  go  now;  damme  if  I 
don't      We^U  both  go." 

Sir  Charles  jumped  up  forthwith. 
He  was  a  slKNt,  stout  man,  with  bushy, 
magisterial  eyebrows,  a  red  complex- 
ion, a  bald  head,  a  mpnocle,  and  a 
fierce  don't-argne-with-me-sir  manner. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  but  one  topic 
of  conversationr-the  coming  (German 
Invasicm.  It  would  not  be  his  fault  if 
the  Germans  found  little  Ck>mpton  un- 
pr^Moed.  He  had  pointed  out  that, 
befaig  an  East  Ckmst  village,  it  lay  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  battle-ground. 
At  Ibst  little  Oompton  had  felt  uncom- 
fortable, but  later  it  had  apparently 
become  reconciled  to  its  fate.  It  did 
nothing.  In  any  case,  no  village  in 
Itegland  knew  better  what  invasion 
would  mean.  Sir  Charles  had  drawn 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  women  of  little  Compton 
sinless  their  men-folk  repelled  the  in- 
vaders, with  the  result  that  the  Doi> 
cas  Society,  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  vicar,  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  protest- 
ing against  such  things  being  said  on 
^  public  platform. 

As  he  trotted  towards  the  door,  Sir 


iCharles  turned  to  the  Sergeant  and 
said — 

"This  is  a  big  business,  Wrannock, 
a  big  business.  Well  find  out  more 
before  we  communicate  with  head- 
quarters. See?"  And  Sir  Charles 
glared  fierc^y  at  the  Sergeant 

Sergeant  Wrannock  did  see.  He 
saw  many  things,  including  promotion 
for  hims^,  and  he  replied — 

"It  is  indeed,  sir!"  And  the  two 
men  went  out 

From  The  Towers  to  Holmleigh  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile.  Sir  Charles 
went  first  leaving  the  Sergeant  to  fol- 
low on  his  bicycle.  If  they  were  seen 
togethw  it  might  arouse  suspicion. 
Sir  Charles  was  to  go  to  Holmleigh, 
making  the  best  accuse  he  could  think 
of,  and  spy  out  the  land;  and  the  Ser- 
geant, who  fortunately  was  not  in  uni- 
form, was  to  follow  half  an  hour  later. 
At  six  o'clock  they  were  to  meet  at  The 
Towers. 

On  his  way  up  the  drive  of  Holm- 
leigh, Sir  Charles  met  Mr.  Gandy  com- 
ing away  with  a  fiushed  and  angry 
face.  For  the  first  time  In  his  history 
his  look  had  failed.  He  had  been  in- 
sulted, and  that  by  a  foreman  pantech- 
nicon-man. Sir  Charles  acknowledged 
Mr.  Gaudy's  salute,  attaching  no  sig- 
nificance to  the  presence  of  the  host 
of  the  "Dove  and  Easel"  in  the  grounds 
of  Holmleigh.  Most  probably  he  had 
called  to  solicit  the  new  tenant's  cus- 
tom. So  Mr.  Gandy  passed  down  the 
drive  with  a  stormy  face,  and  Sir 
Charles  passed  up  with  a  determined 
one. 

The  hall  door  was  open,  and  men 
were  passing  to  and  fro  carrying  vari- 
ous articles  of  furniture.  Sir  Charles's 
eyes  greedily  devoured  all  that  was  to 
be  seen — ^in  particular  some  long,  cof- 
fin-like wooden  cases.  He  stood  at  the 
door  for  a  minute;  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary to  ring  with  so  many  men  about 
Presently  a  man  came  up  and  stared  at 
him,    rather    offensively    Sir    Charles 
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thought;  but  remembering  the  d^cate 
nature  of  his  mission,  the  baronet  ad- 
Justed  his  monocle  and  said  politely — 

"I— er — ^want  to  see  one  of  the— er — 
er — ^moving-men.*' 

"Certainly,  sir,"  responded  the  man. 
"  'Ave  you  any  choice?" 

Sir  Charles  fixed  his  monocle  more 
firmly  in  his  left  eye,  and  stared  at  the 
man  in  astonishm^it. 

"We've  got  *em  from  twenty-three  to 
sixty-five.  I'm  forty-eight  meself ,  but 
perhaps  you'd  like  a  young  'un.  Fair 
or  dark,  tall  or  short,  sir?" 

Sir  Charles  gazed  at  the  man  in  ut- 
ter bewilderment,  then  went  very  red, 
but  controlling  his  wrath  he  replied — 

"I  do  not  know  his  name,  I'm  afraid. 
He  has  a  green  baice  apron,  and— er — 
is  rather  bald,  and — er — has  a  rather 
red  noee." 

The  man  smiled  broadly,  insolently, 
Intolerably,  Sir  Charles  thought 

"That  won't  *elp  us  much,  sir. 
You've  described  the  whole  perfesslon. 
Hi!  Ginger!"  This  to  a  man  who  was 
l)as8ing.  Ginger  approached.  "This 
is  rather  a  tasty  little  lot,  sir.  'B's  got 
a  red  'ead  as  well  as  a  red  nose.  Not 
'im?  Well,  let  me  see.  Tell  Bindle  to 
come  'ere.  I  think  Bindle  may  be 
QTOur  man,  sir,  'e's  got  some  pals  in 
these  parts,  I  think."  For  a  full  min- 
ute Sir  Charles  glared  at  the  man  be- 
fore him,  and  the  man  grinned  back. 
"This  'im,  sir?"  lie  queried,  as  the  pan- 
technicon-man approached. 

"Damn  your  insolence!"  burst  out  Sir 
Charles.  "I'll  report  you  to  your  em- 
ployers!" But  the  foreman  had  disap- 
peared to  give  an  order,  and  Bindle 
also  had  slipped  away.  Sir  Charles 
raged  back  down  the  drive,  striving  to 
think  of  some  means  of  punishing  the 
insolence  of  the  foreman  pantechnicon- 
man. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Mr. 
Greenfaales  arrived  at  the  hall  door  of 
Holmleigh.  The  foreman  was  there 
to  receive  him. 


"I  want  to  see  one  of  your  men.  I 
don't  know  his  name,  but  he's ** 

"A  rather  bald  little  man.  with  a 
green  apron  and  a  red  noee?"  inter- 
rupted the  foreman  blandly. 

"Exactly!"  responded  Mr.  Greenhales 
genially.      "Bxactiy!  Kindly  t^  himr* 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  it  was  'is  re- 
ception-day, but  'e's  been  took  HI,  ancl 
*e  asked  me  to  apologize.  'B's  got  a 
lot  of  friends  round  about  'ere.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  tbe 
cause  of  'is  illness.  Good  art^noon, 
sir.      I'll  teU  'im  you  called." 

The  foreman  shut  the  door  In  Mr. 
Greenhalee's  face,  and  for  the  third 
time  that  afternoon  anger  strode  down 
the  drive  of  Holmleigh. 

In  the  hall  the  much-wanted  Bindle 
was  listening  intently  to  his  foreman. 

"You  seem  to  be  'olding  a  lewj  to- 
dlay,  Bindle.  Seem  to  'ave  a  lot  of 
friends  'ere  too!  Didn't  know  you  'was 
a  society  man,  Bindle.  They're  all 
so  fond  o'  you,  so't  appears.  'Adn't 
you  better  give  up  this  line  o'  boafaiMs* 
you  with  your  glTs,  and  take  to  aqulr- 
ing  it?  You'd  look  ta3ty  a-follerin'  the 
'ounds,  you  would.  Now,  If s  about 
time  jon  decided  what  you  really  are. 
tTwo  hours  you  take  for  your  dinner. 
an'  spend  the  artemoon  recelvln'  call- 
ers, me  a-openln'  the  scarl^  door. 
Now  you  get  back  to  the  brilliant  fur- 
niture movin',  and  give  up  jer  stut- 
terin'  ambltionB.     If  I  was  you ** 

Bindle  was  never  to  know  what 
his  foreman  would  do  If  in  his  place. 
At  that  moment  a  loud  peal  at  the  bell 
caused  him  to  pause.  He  gazed  from 
Bindle  to  the  door,  from  the  door  to 
Bindle,  and  during  the  two  seconds 
that  his  superior's  eyes  were  off  him 
Bindle  slipped  stealthily  away.  Then 
the  foreman  went  slowly  to  the  door 
and  opened  it  He  found  there  a  mid- 
dle-aged, rather  $^out  man,  dreeaed  in 
tweeds,  with  the  trousers  clipped  for 
cycling.  Behind  him  he  htid  a  bi- 
cycle.      It  was   Sergeant  Wrannock. 
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The  foreman  eyed  the  caller  aggres- 
sively, bis  bands  moving  convulsively. 
Tbere  was  that  about  his  appear- 
ance wMch  caused  bis  caller  to  step 
suddenly  back.  Tlie  bicycle  over- 
turned with  a  clatter,  and  the  Sergeant 
sat  down  with  great  soddenness  on  the 
fPOBt  wheel.  The  foreman  eyed  liim 
indifferently.  The  tears  were  stream- 
ing from  the  Sergeant's  eyes,  for  be 
liad  sat  with  considerable  force  upon 
one  of  the  coasters.  When  he  had 
picked  himself  np  and  replaced  the  bi- 
cycle, the  foreman  spoke. 

••If  you've  come  'ere  to  show  me 
that  trick,  you've  bloomln'  well  wasted 
your  time.  Tou  aint  no  Cinqnevally, 
ole  son!  If,  however,  you're  a-lookin' 
for  a  bald  little  man  with  a  green  apron 
and  a  red  nose,"  the  stranger's  eyes 
bright^ied  beneath  the  tears,  '*well,  'es 
been  took  ill,  an'  'is  mother  has  taken 
'im  'ome.  'Is  address  is  1  Dempsey 
Street,  Stepney,  London,  South-Bast. 
Now  you'd  better  go,  ole  sport,  'fore  I 
set  the  ruddy  dog  on  you.  I'm  pretty 
damned  well  sick  of  the  sight  of  yer, 
comin'  'ere  with  jer  bicycle  tricks  in- 
terrupUu'  o'  the  day's  work.  'Ere, 
Bindle— Where's  Bindle?"  he  shouted 
into  the  house,  but  the  Sergeant  did  not 
wait.  He  mounted  his  machine  and 
disappeared  down  the  drive.  Before 
Bindle  came,  and  Bindle  was  uneager 
to  respond,  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
np  tlie  road. 

Sergeant  Wrannock  was  stunned  at 
tlie  treatment  lie  had  received.  From 
such  men  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
spect,  deference,  and  blind  obedience. 
To  be  called  "Ole  son"  by  a  workman 
astonished  him.  Soon  he  became  an- 
noyed, in  time  his  annoyance  crystal- 
Used  into  anger,  and  eventually,  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  alembic  of  professional 
discretion,  it  became  distilled  into  a 
determination  to  teach  this  man  a  les- 
sen. He  had  no  intention  of  letting 
him  know  that  it  was  a  police  sergeant 
whom  he  had  thus  rudely  treated,  as  if 


lie  were  some  ordinary  person.  He 
could  not  understand  the  refwence  to 
the  "bald  little  man  with  a  green  apron 
and  a  red  nose."  The  particulars  tal- 
lied exactly  with  the  description  of 
the  man  of  whom  Sir  Charles  had 
spoken.  At  six  o'clock  he  presented 
himself  at  The  Towers,  told  his  tiis- 
tory,  and  was  bidden  by  the  BCagls- 
trate  to  leave  the  matter  until  the 
morning,  when  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  report  the  wlK^e  affair  to  the 
Superintendent  at  Lowestoft.  Sir 
Oharles  had  his  reasons  for  suggesting 
delay. 

IIL 
By  nine  o'clock  the  last  pantechnicon 
that  was  going  back  that  night  had 
rumbled  off  to  Lowestoft,  thei^  to  be 
entrained  for  London.  One  still  re- 
mained on  the  drive;  waiting  to  be 
taken  back  by  the  horses  that  would 
bring  the  first  van  in  the  morning. 
Holmleigh  was  shut  up  and  in  dark- 
ness, save  for  a  slit  of  light  tbat  could 
be  seen  beneath  the  Venetian  blind  of 
the  dining-room.  Inside  the  room  sat 
the  foreman  pantechnicon-man.  He 
was  smoking  a  meditative  pipe,  and 
cursing  the  luck  that  left  him  at  Holm- 
leigh to  play  the  night-watchman.  He 
was  not  a  nervous  man,  l>ut  his*  mind 
instinctively  travelled  back  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  Why  had  so  many 
people  been  desirous  of  seeing  Bindle? 
He  had  subjected  Bindle  himself  to  a 
very  thorough  and  picturesque  cross- 
examination.  He  had  told  Bindle 
what  he  thought  of  him,  and  of  those 
responsible  for  his  being.  He  bad 
coaxed  him  and  threatened  him,  but 
without  result.  Bindle  had  expressed 
the  utmost  astonishm^it  at  his  sudden 
popularity,  and  professed  himself  quite 
unable  to  account  for  it  Once  or 
twice  the  foreman  thought  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  grin  flit  across  the  unpre- 
possessing visage  of  his  suspected  sub- 
ordinate, especially  when  the  fellow 
had   impertinently  suggested  that   he 
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should  act  aa  night-watclmian,  adding 
as  an  excuse  the  obyioas  fatigue  of  his 
superior.  It  was  this  that  Imd  ter- 
minated the  interview  with  great  sud- 
denness. 

Thus  meditating  upon  the  curious  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  the  foreman 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  for  he  was  tired, 
and  tlie  armndiair,  in  which  he  half 
lay,  half  sat,  was  extr^nely  comfort- 
aUe. 

As  tlie  foreman  slept,  a  dark  form 
moTed  stealthily  up  the  drive  towards 
the  house.  Keeping  well  within  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  it  paused  to  lis- 
ten, then  moved  on  for  a  dozen  yards, 
and  stopped  again.  When  it  reached 
the  top  of  the  drive  it  crept  off  to  tfie 
left  in  the  direction  of  the  trade8men*8 
entrance.  Displaying  great  cauti<m, 
the  figure  finally  reached  the  sculleiy 
window,  which  by  a  curious  chance 
was  unfastened.  After  great  deliber- 
ation and  much  listening,  it  opened  the 
window.  Inserted  itself  feet  foremost 
and  disappeared.  Three  minutes  later 
the  back  door  was  noiselessly  unbolted 
and  opened.  The  figure  looked  out 
cautiously,  then  retreated  within,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  to  Its  fullest  extent 

The  first  figure  had  scarcity  disap- 
peared before  another  approached  the 
back  door  from  the  opposite  direction. 
It  must  have  come  through  the  hedge 
or  skirted  it  from  the  main  entrance  on 
the  Inside.  The  second  tigwce  paused, 
as  if  astonished  at  finding  the  back 
door  op«i.  For  ten  minutes  It  stood 
In  the  shadow  of  the  water-butt  lis- 
tening. Finally,  with  a  quiet,  insidi- 
ous motion  it  slid  through  the  door- 
way. 

The  first  figure,  passing  cautiously 
through  the  servants'  quarters,  had 
reached  the  hall.  Finding  all  the  doors 
shut,  it  proceeded  stealthily  up-stairs 
to  the  large  drawing-room  that  over- 
looked the  drive.  The  door  was  op^i! 
Groping  its  vfay,  the  figure  for  one  sec- 
ond allowed  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern 


to  slk>#.  The  effect  was  startling. 
Tlie  whole  rodm  was  piled  up  with  long 
nanrcvw  wooden  cases.  On  several  ta- 
blesi  formed  by  boards  on  trestles,  were 
mid  out  what  iiiq>eared  to  be  dozens  of 
modem  riflsBi  The  figure  gasped. 
Tlie  room  was  apparently  nothing  less 
tkan  a  huge  irsenaL  The  long  nar- 
row cases  odntained  guns!  guns!! 
gate!!! 

The  figure  had  Just  picked  up  one  of 
the  guns  to  make  sure  that  Its  eyes 
were  telling  the  truth,  when  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  footfall  on  the  landing. 

The  figuxe  turned  quickly,  and  the 
rifie  dropped  With  a  crash  to  the  floor. 
For  a  full  minute  it  stood  as  if  petrified 
with  horror,  then  with  a  swift,  stealthy 
movement  reached  the  docnr.  Here  it 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  ran  into 
something  small  and  soft.  With  a  yell 
the  something  turned.  In  a  momoit 
the  two  forms  were  locked  together, 
with  a  thud  they  fell  and  lay  a  writh- 
ing, wriggling  mass  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

The  foreman  had  no  idea  how  long 
he  had  slept,  or  what  it  was  that  had 
awakened  him;  but  suddenly  he  found 
himself  in  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties, with  a  feeling  that  something  was 
happening.  The  lamp  had  gone  out, 
there  was  no  moon,  and  he  felt  cold,  al- 
though he  knew  it  to  be  July.  For  a 
minute  he  listened  intently.  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  rus- 
tle of  the  trees  as  the  wind  sighed 
through  them.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  under  the  blind. 
It  was  quite  dark.  The  foreman 
shook  himself,  then  pinched  his  leg. 
Yes,  he  was  awake.  Then  he  heard  a 
creak  overhead,  and  it  sudd^ily  came 
home  to  him  that  the  house  was  being 
burgled.  A  passionate  anger  seemed 
to  grip  hold  of  him.  Silently  and 
swiftly  he  opened  the  door  that  led 
Into  the  hall.  He  had  not  moved 
three  steps  before  he  was  broui^t  to  a 
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standfltill  by  a  yell  that  echoed  thnmsh 
the  whole  place.  It  was  fi^lowed  a 
mom^it  later  by  what  appeased  to  be 
an  avalanche  descending  the  stairs. 
From  stair  to  stair  it  bnmped  through 
the  darkness,  and  finally  lay  heaying 
and  grunting  almost  at  his  feet 
There  were  muttered  exclamations, 
curses,  threats,  and  the  dull  sound  of 
blows.  The  foreman  sprang  forward 
and  clutched  with  his  right  hand  a  hu- 
man ear.  Feeling  about  with  his  left 
band,  he  secured  a  handful  of  hair. 
Then  he  brought  two  heads  together 
with  a  crack.  The  muttering  and 
moYonent  ceased,  and  the  foreman 
pantechnicon-man  struck  a  match. 

**Qllkey!"  The  exclamation  burst 
involuntarily  from  his  lips.  He  rum- 
maged in  hlB  pockets  and  presently 
produced  'about  two  inches  of  candle; 
this  he  lighted  and  h^d  ov«r  the  re- 
cumbent mass  at  his  feet. 

'*Well,  I'm  brilliantly  well  damned!" 
he  stuttered.  There  at  his  feet  lay 
Mr.  Greenhales  and  Sergeant  Wran- 
nock,  whom  the  foreman  recognised 
only  as  two  of  the  afternoon's  visitors. 
For  fully  two  minutes  he  stood  regard- 
ing his  captives,  then,  with  a  grin  of 
delight,  he  blew  out  the  candle,  care- 
fully opened  the  front  door,  and  looked 
out  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
save  the  trees  and  the  empty  pan- 
technicon van.  The  great  black  shape 
appeared  to  give  him  an  idea.  The 
doors  were  open,  and  without  hesita- 
tion he  stepped  back  into  the  hall, 
picked  up  one  of  the  prostrate  figures 
and  carried  it  into  the  van;  a  moment 
later  he  did  the  same  with  the  other. 
Closing  the  doors,  he  barred  and  pad- 
locked them  and  re-entered  the  hall 
lAter  he  returned  to  the  pantechnicon, 
unfastttied  the  padlock,  and  left  the 
doors  mer^y  barred. 

StiU  grinning  to  himself,  he  once 
more  entered  the  house  and  picked  up 
an  old-fashioned  pistol  from  many  that 
lay  upon  the  dining-room  table.      Next 


he  opened  the  dining-room  windows 
at  the  bottom,  performing  the  same 
operation  with  those  in  the  morning- 
room.  Finally,  locking  the  doors  of 
both  rooms  from  the  outside,  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  house,  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  no  one  was  se- 
creted within,  he  sliiq;>ed  out  of  the 
front  door  and  closed  it  behind  him, 
unaware  that  a  pair  of  terrified  eyes 
were  watching  him  from  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

''There's  two  still  to  come,"  he  mut- 
tered and  waited.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  heard  a  grind  as  of  gravel  be- 
neath a  boot  He  listened  eageriy. 
There  was  fully  five  minutes  of  silence, 
followed  by  another  grind,  and  a  6aA 
shape  approached  the  dining-room  win- 
dow. The  foreman  still  waited.  It 
took  a  quarts  of  an  hour  for  the  shape 
to  make  up  its  mind  to  raise  the  win- 
dow higher  and  enter.  The  foreman 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  sup- 
pressed wheesing.  When  the  figure 
had  with  difficulty  forced  itself  upon 
the  window-sill,  he  leaped  out,  grasped 
its  leg,  and  pulled.  There  was  a 
wheezy  shout,  and  the  foreman  was 
kneeling  on  the  path,  with  a  figure  be- 
tween his  knees  and  the  graveL 

Again  he  struck  a  match,  which  dis^ 
closed  the  ashen  features  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  "Dove  and  Basel."  With- 
out hesitation  the  foreman  picked  him 
up  and  bundled  him  into  the  pantechni- 
con, and  once  more  barred  the  door. 
As  he  turned  back,  he  saw  the  hall 
door  open  slightly.  At  first  he  thought 
it  was  his  imagination.  As  he 
watched,  the  door  continued  to  open 
stealthily,  inch  by  inch.  A  figure  ap- 
peared. Dawn  was  Just  breaking. 
The  figure  crept  along  by  the  side  of 
the  house.  At  first  the  foreman 
watched,  then,  seeing  that  his  man  was 
likely  to  escape,  he  sprang  out  The 
figure  ran,  the  foreman  ran,  and  ran 
the  faster.  Then  the  fugitive  stopped, 
and  facing  round  caught  the  foreman  a 
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blow  in  the  chest  as  be  came  on  un- 
able to  stop.  With  a  yell  of  rage  the 
foreman  lifted  his  pistol  and  brought 
it  down  with  a  crash  upon  his  op- 
pon^it's  head.  In  a  gray  heap  the 
trespasser  dropped.  Another  match 
was  struck,  revealing  Sir  Charles  Cus- 
tance's  rubicund  features,  down  which 
a  alow  trickle  of  blood  wound  its  way. 

'That's  the  lot,  I  s'pose!"  commented 
the  foreman  grimly,  as  he  bundled  the 
portly  frame  of  the  magistrate  into  the 
van.  Having  done  so,  he  addressed 
the  interior  at  large,  "I*m  a-watching 
outside,  and  if  yer  so  much  as  kawf  or 
blow  yer  noses,  1*11  shoot  through  the 
sides  with  this  'ere  damned  ole  blun- 
derbus.      D'ye  'ear,  old  cockles?" 

With  that  he  banged  the  doors  to, 
barred  and  padlocked  them,  and  sat  on 
the  tail-board  watching  the  grayness 
of  the  dawn  steal  through  the  trees, 
struggling  to  keep  himself  awake.  He 
was  still  so  occupied  when,  at  half -past 
seven,  a  distant  rumble  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  pantechnicon 
from  Lowestoft.  As  it  slowly  lum- 
bered up  the  drive,  the  foreman 
grinned,  and  he  grinned  more  broadly 
when  he  saw  Bindle  slip  off  from  the 
tailboard,  followed  by  Ginger. 

**Momin',  Bindle;  momin'  Ginger, 
he  called  out  politely.  **Slep'  well? 
Bindle  and  Ginger  grinned.  "Now, 
one  o'  you  two  go  an*  get  n^y  break- 
fast, and  the  other  telephone  for  the 
peiiice."  The  men  stared  at  him. 
"Ginger,"  he  continued  complacently, 
**you'll  find  two  eggs  and  some  bacon 
in  the  'all,  and  a  stove  in  the  kitchen, 
an'  a  pot  of  coffee  which  only  wants 
warmin'  up.  I'm  'ungry.  Ginger — as 
'ungry  as  'ell  is  for  you,  Ginger.  Bin- 
dl^,  give  my  compliments  to  the  perlice 
at  Lowestoft,  and  ast  them  to  send 
four  scarlet  peelers  over  'ere  at  once 
to  take  charge  o'  what  I  caught  larst 
night. 

"Yes,  Bindle,  old  sport,  I've  got  'em 
all— all    in    Black    Maria."    and     he 
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Jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
the  empty  pantechnicon.  "All  yer 
veiy  dear  pals,  ole  son.  Like  to  see 
'em?" 

Bindle  locked  puEzled;  but  when  the 
foreman  had  explained,  his  grin  tran- 
scended in  its  breadth  and  good-hu- 
mor that  of  his  superior.  Then  the 
foreman  changed  the  style  of  1^  Idlcmi* 
and  his  subordinates  went  th^r  ways 
as  he  had  intended  and  directed  that 
they  should. 

The  foreman  was  Just  finishing  his 
breakfast  by  wiping  a  piece  of  bread 
round  the  plate,  when  there  reached 
him  the  sound  of  a  motor-car  chunk- 
ing its  way  along  in  the  distance.  The 
news  of  the  night's  doings  had  spread 
rapidly,  and  a  small  crowd  was  col- 
lected round  the  gates  of  Holmleigh. 
Bindle  grinned  through  the  bars,  and 
occasionally  threw  to  the  curious 
neighbors  bits  of  Informaticm.  The 
car  approached  and  drew  up.  In  it 
was  a  tall,  spare  man  of  about  thirty- 
eight  or  forty,  with  thin,  angular  fea- 
tures. He  seemed  surprised  to  see 
the  crowd;  but  turning  the  car  through 
the  open  gates  drove  slowly  up  to  tiie 
house.  The  crowd  recognized  the 
stranger  as  Mr.  Richard  Miller,  the 
new  tenant  of  Holmleigh.  He  nodded 
to  the  foreman,  who  immediate^  de- 
scended from  the  tail-board  and  ap- 
proached. 

"Goodi  momin',  sir,**  be  said. 
"You're  'ere  earlier  than  I  'ad  'oped, 
sir;  but  that's  on  the  lucky  side.  Fve 
been  'aving  rather  a  lively  night,  sir." 
.  .  .  At  this  moment  there  was  a 
loud  and  continuous  pounding  from 
within  the  pantechnicon  that  he  liad 
Just  left 

"If  you're  not  quiet  I'll  shoot,  Ood 
forgive  me,  but  I  wUl,"  he  yelled  over 
bis  shoulder.  Then  turning  to  Mr. 
Miller  he  winked  Jocosely.  **Gettin'  a 
bit  impatient,  sir.  I've  'ad  'em  there 
for  several  hours  now.  Ah?  'ere^s  the 
perlice!" 
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As  he  spoke  anotber  car  appeared 
round  the  bend  of  the  drive,  and  an 
Inspector  in  miiform  and  tliree  plain- 
clothes men  got  out 

**Now  there's  goin'  to  be  some  fun/* 
he  chuckled  to  himself  as,  addressing 
Mr.  MUlar,  he  told  of  the  happenings 
of  the  night  before.  Wh«i  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  features  of  Bindle,  who  had 
been  relieved  by  Ginger,  were  sufl^used 
with  a  grin  so  broad  and  good-humored 
tha;t  it  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
astonishment  written  on  the  faces  of 
the  others. 

**That*s  the  story,  gentlemen,  and 
there's  my  bag,"  jerking  his  thumb  In 
the  direction  of  the  pantechnicon. 
**Pour  of  'em  there  are,  I  counted  'em 
carefully,  an'  every  one  a  Charles 
Peace.  You'd  better  be  careful  as 
you  let  'em  out,"  he  added.  "I  'adn't 
time  to  search  'em.  They  came  so 
quick,  like  flies  in  summer." 

The  Inspector  breathed  hard,  Mr. 
Miller  looked  grave  and  concerned,  the 
plain-clothes  men  looked  blank,  Bindle 
looked  cheerful,  whilst  the  foreman 
looked  as  a  man  looks  only  once  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  Deliberately 
he  approached  the  tail  of  the  van,  un- 
did the  lock,  removed  the  bar,  threw 
open  the  doors,  and  stood  quietly  aside. 
For  fully  half  a  minute  nothing  hap- 
pened, then  the  portly  form  of  Ser- 
geant Wrannock  emerged. 

••Wrannock!"  gasped  the  Inspector 
from  Lowestoft  The  Sergeant  for- 
got to  salute  his  superior  ofllcer.  He 
was  humiliated.  His  collar  was  torn, 
one  c^re  was  black,  and  his  nose  was 
swollen.  Closely  following  him  came 
Str  Charles  Ctstance  and  Mr.  Green- 
hales,  who  between  them  supported 
Mr.  Gandy,  wheezing  pitifully.  All 
were  much  battered.  Sir  Charles's 
face  was  covered  with  blood,  Mr. 
Qreenhales  had  lost  his  wig  and  his 
false  teeth,  whilst  Mr.  Gandy  had  lost 
the  power  to  move. 

**What   in    Heaven's   name   is    the 


meaning  of  this?"  asked  the  Inspector 
from  Lowestoft. 

*^It  means,"  thundered  Sir  Charles, 
who  was  the  first  to  find  his  v<^e, 
**that  we  have  been  brutally  and  mur- 
derously assaulted  by  a  band  of  ruf- 
fians." 

**That's  me  and  me  onty!"  com- 
mented the  foreman  complacently. 
*'I'm  the  band,  ole  cockle,  and  don't 
you  forget  it." 

*'It  means,"  said  Sergeant  Wrannock, 
*that  having  information  that  this 
bouse  wa^  packed  with  firearms,  I 
came  to  m^e  investigation  and " 

"Got  caught,  ole  son,"  interpolated 
the  foreman.  * 

**Hold  your  tongue!"  shouted  Mr. 
Greenhales,  in  a  hollow,  toothless 
voice,  dancing  with  fury.  ''Hold  your 
tongue!  You  shall  sufl^er  for  this.** 

At  last,  from  the  incoherent  shout- 
ings and  reproaches  in  which  the 
words  "German,"  "Spies,"  ••Herr 
Mtiller,"  were  bandied  back  and  forth, 
Mr.  Miller  and  the  Inspector  from 
Lowestoft  pieced  together  the  story  of 
how  four  patriots  had  been  overcome 
by  one  foreman  pantechnicon-man. 
The  Inspector  from  Lowestoft  turned 
to  Mr.  Miller. 

"As  a  matter  of  form,  sir,  and  in  the 
execution  of  my  duty,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  it  is  true  that  your  house  is 
full  of  arms  and  ammunition?"  he 
asked  politely. 

"Of  arms,  certainly,  Inspector,  most 
certainly,"  Mr.  Miller  replied.  "I  am 
supposed  to  have  the  finest  collection 
of  firearms  in  the  country.  Come  and 
see  them,  or  such  as  are  unpacked." 

And  the  Inspector  from  Lowestoft 
looked  at  Sergeant  Wrannock,  and  the 
plain-clothes  constables  looked  away 
from  him,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Mr. 
Greenhales  looked  lustfully  round  for 
Bindle;  but  Bindle  was  not  to  be  seen. 
As  the  Inspector  and  Mr.  Miller,  with 
the  foreman,  entered  the  house.  Sir 
Charles   and   Mr.    Greenhales   walked 
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down  the  drlye  as  men  stupefied,  leav- 
ing the  host  of  the  "Dore  and  Basel" 
wheeElng  np(Hi  the  graveL  Sergeant 
Wrannock  watched  the  doorway 
through  which  his  superior  officer  had 
disappeared  as  a  man  might  look  who 
had  suddenly  been  petrified  by  a  great 
horror,  and  the  three  plain-clothes  men 
stood  aside  talking  to  Oinger,  who  was 

BUdnrood's  Ifigirtan 


relating  to  them  some  biographical  par- 
ticulars of  his  hero-foreman. 

A  little  farther  down  the  drive»  edg- 
ing its  way  cautiously  nearer,  was  the 
crowd.  Ginger  had  deserted  his  post; 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  a 
man  <^  importance,  whose  words  were 
list^ied  to  with  eagerness  and  respect 

Herbert  Ivm. 
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A  day  or  two  before  I  was  asked  to 
write  this  article,  I  happened  to  be 
reading  a  book  (the  subject  does  not 
matter)  which  was  published  in  1854. 
The  lithograph-illustrated  paper-boards 
in  which,  after  a  fashion  of  the  time, 
it  was  bound,  were  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated, and  even  more  soiled,  as  was 
natural;  but  on  the  end-papers  there 
was  pasted,  almost  as  fresh  as  if  it 
had  been  printed  yesterday,  a  pink  ad- 
vertisement-slip informing  the  public 
that  they  could  now  buy  'The  Works 
of  ENGLAND'S  GRBATBST  LIVING 
NOVBLIST"  (the  three  first  words  in 
small,  the  last  in  large  caps)  for  "a 
sum  very  often  given  merely  to  read 
them,"  to  wit  eighteenpence  a  volume. 
The  pecuniary  estimate  was  somewhat 
excessive;  for,  so  far  as  I  remembe^ 
even  seaside  circulating  libraries  did 
not  make  you  pay  sixpence  a  volume 
for  three-volume  books,  though  they 
often,  and  wisely,  did  insist  on  a  "de- 
posit" But  that  is  not  the  present 
point  of  interest,  which  concerns  an- 
other estimate  in  another  line  of  value. 
Who  could— without  absurdity  even  in 
the  mouths  of  Us  own  publishers — 
be  called  "England's  greatest  living 
novelist"  in  the  year  1854? 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  period  of 
novel-writing;  it  is  probable  that 
Prince  Posterity  will  allow  it  to  be  the 
greatest    ever    known    in     England. 


Some  of  the  lights  of  its  galaxy-gallefy 
had  indeed  not  yet  appeared,  or  were 
hardly  settled  in  th^  place  and  mag- 
nitude by  astronomers.  Mr.  Ctoorge 
Meredith  had  produced  nothing  but 
verse.  Charlotte  BrontS's  brief  life 
was  all  but  over,  and  her  too  scanty 
work  practically  done,  but  she  had  not 
been  registered  in  any  part  of  public 
opinion  as  "greatest"— if  as  "great." 
George  Eliot  had  not  begun.  Eeade, 
and  Kingsley,  and  TroUope  had;  so 
also  had  Mrs.  GaskelL  But  "West- 
ward Hoi"  was  only  of  this  very  year; 
"The  Warden"  of  the  next;  and  "It  Is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  of  the  year 
after  that  There  were  only  three 
writers  of  fiction  who  (without  the 
aforesaid  absurdity)  could  be  de- 
scribed in  the  words  quoted— Balwer, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  The  first, 
after  writing  novels  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  considerable  variety,  for  nearly, 
thirty  years,  had  Just— with  that  cu- 
rious versatility  of  his  which  has  not 
always  been  duly  recognised — ^taken 
to  a  fresh  style  in  "Mj  Novel"  Dick- 
ens had  Just  finished  "Bleak  House," 
and  was  beginning  to  make  his  more 
critical  admirers  look  rather  uneasily 
at  each  other  as  to  "Hard  Times." 
Thackeray,  after  an  almost  unexam* 
pled  struggle  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
not  merely  with  public  coldness,  but 
with  certain  strange  hampers  of  tern- 
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perament  and  craftsmanship  on  his 
own  part,  had  at  last  and  for  some 
seven  years  "got  himself  ready"  and 
with  the  four  great  victories  of  "Van- 
ity Pair,"  "Pendennls,*'  "Bsmond,"  and 
**The  Newcomes"  had  conquered  his 
place. 

Not,  however,  with  onr  friend  of  the 
pink  advertisement.  He  thought— not 
merely  as  It  was  his  duty,  being  a 
puffmaker,  to  do,  but  in  common  with 
a  very  large  number  of  the  people  of 
England  Itself — ^that  Bulwer  was  the 
greatest  living  novelist.  I  say  that 
a  great  number  of  people  would  have 
agreed  with  him,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  It  would  not  have  been 
the  greatest  number.  At  any  rate 
Bulwer  would  have  had,  so  far  as 
mere  popularity  went,  only  Dickens  to 
contend  with.  If  you  weighed  the 
votes.  Instead  of  counting  them, 
Thackeray  might  have  had  more  than 
a  chance;  but,  on  a  general  x>oll  of  the 
never-mlnd-how-many-mlUlons  mostly 
never-mlnd-what,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  had  the  faintest. 

How  far  that  chance  would  have 
been  Increased  since  must  be  a  matter 
of  Individual  and  rather  hazardous  cal- 
culation. Bulwer,  Indeed,  must  have 
dropped  pretty  well  out  of  the  running 
for  a  long  time.  I  fancy  he  had  done 
so,  despite  the  extraordinary  clever- 
ness of  his  latest  books,  even  before 
his  own  death.  He  never  quite  won 
the  weight-carrying  votes;  and  "A 
Strange  Story"  was  about  his  last  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  numbers.  Dick- 
ens, I  suppose,  has  held  his  own  pretty 
steadily,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  admiration  and 
predilection  bestowed  upon  him.  It  Is 
less  easy  to  trace  the  record  of  Thack- 
eray's always  lesser  popularity.  It 
has  certainly  not,  as  a  whole,  sunk; 
that  fact  may  be  said  to  be  proved  to 
demonstration  by  the  Issue,  as  copy- 
rights fell  In,  not  merely  of  Individual 
books,  but  of  whole  sets,  containing  a 


great  deal  of  work  which  never  has 
been,  and  hardly  ever  can  be.  In  any 
wide  sense  popular.  But  whether  It 
has  grown  In  due  proportion  to  the  In- 
crease of  reading  and  of  the  book- 
trade.  Is  a  point  on  which  I  am  very 
uncertain.  Nor  Is  It  possible  to  be 
much  more  positive  as  to  the  position 
of  what  I  have  called  the  weight-carry- 
ing vote.  It  Is  still  very  considerable; 
the  really  competent  critic,  professional 
or  amateur,  who  like  Matthew  Arnold 
"does  not  think  Thackeray  a  great 
writer,"  must  be,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
himself,  by  the  usual  Irony  of  Fate, 
undoubtedly  was,  a  slave  of  Caprice  of 
one  sort  or  another.  But  I  rather 
doubt  whether,  If  you  could  catch  In  a 
net  the  exceedingly  undulating  and 
diverse  body  of  persons  who  Intelli- 
gently like  literature,  and  know  some- 
thing about  It,  and  could  poll  them,  the 
voters  for  Thackeray  would  be  quite 
so  numerous  In  proportion  as  they 
would  have  been  had  a  similar  process 
been  carried  out,  say,  thirty  years  ago. 
At  any  rate.  If  there  were  a  decrease 
It  would  not  surprise  me,  for  reasons 
which,  except  perhaps  by  some  future 
glances,  it  would  be  Impertinent  to  give 
In  this  place. 

I  need,  however,  hardly  say  that  this 
test  of  popularity  (that  Is  to  say,  of 
general  vogue  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment) 1b,  on  any  really  critical  esti- 
mate, merely  curious  and  hardly  In 
the  least  Important  Nothing  like  suf- 
ficient time  has  passed  for  anything 
like  a  sufficient  perspective  to  have 
been  attained  or  established.  Begin- 
nings of  centuries  have  often  had  a 
quaint  habit,  like  other  children,  of  re- 
garding their  Immediate  elders  as  re^ 
moved  from  them  by  almost  impassable 
gulfs.  But  the  fact  remains  that  every 
person  who  is  still  middle-aged,  besides 
those  who  are  no  longer  so,  was  an 
actual  contemporary  of  Thackeray,  and 
that  while  the  general  atmosphere,  say 
of  "My  Novel"  Itself,  has  an  Indefln- 
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able  bot  distinctly  perceptible  old- 
worldnees  about  it,  large  passages  of 
**The  Newcomes"  might,  with  the 
slightest  change  of  mere  ''furniture**  in 
slang,  etc.,  hare  been  written  to-day. 
It  must  take  another  generation  or  two 
before  men  can — at  least  before  most 
of  them  can — take  even  such  a  com- 
paratively achromatic  estimate  as  they 
can  take  (and  this  is  by  no  means 
quite  "dry-lighted")  of  Scott  or  Miss 
Austen,  much  less  such  a  one  as  can 
be  taken  of  Fielding;  least  of  all  such 
as  can  be  taken  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakespeare. 

Nor  will  even  Time  himself  always 
settle  matters.  Even  now,  it  is  not 
so  very  uncommon  to  hear  the  young 
ass  strain  his  innocent  lungs  in  brajing 
against  Scott,  against  Miss  Austen, 
against  Fielding,  against  Milton, 
against  even  Shakespeare;  and  it  is 
said,  possibly  with  truth,  that  the  read- 
ing of  all  classics,  old  and  new,  is 
less  than  ever  practised,  either  in  the 
choked  and  piecemeal  education  of 
youth,  or  amid  the  idle  racket  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  in  later  years.  We 
see  indeed  continual  returns  of  enffot^- 
ment — of  occidental  or  engineered  fancy 
for  this  and  that  writer  not  of  the 
present  day.  But  they  seldom  last; 
and  one  does  not  even  know  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should.  For 
all  fashions  are,  as  fashions,  bad: 
though  taken  together,  and  as  parts 
or  symptoms  of  the  endless  revolu- 
tion of  the  unchanging  human  mind, 
they  are  almost  always  tolerable  and 
sometimes  relatively  good.  Besides, 
Thackeray,  though  he  may  be  made  the 
object  of  such  etiffouement,  is  singu- 
larly ill  suited  for  it.  I  have  actually 
beard  defenders  of  his  use  arguments 
which  reminded  me  of  that  famous 
minister  who  asked,  "D'ye  think  Pourl 
knew  Greek?"  and  I  fancy  the  expres- 
sion on  the  countenances  of  the  apostle 
and  the  novelist,  if  they  heard  the  re- 
spective  utterances,   must   have   been 


not  dissimilar.  No:  for  the  majority. 
Thackeray  never  was  a  "greatest  liv- 
ing novelist."  and,  for  tlie  majority,  he 
never  will  be  a  greatest  dead  one.  I 
should  even  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
seem  one  of  the  very  greatest  to  any 
but  a  comparatively  small  minority. 
To  that  minority — which  perhaps, 
despite  Its  comparative  smallness,  has 
never  been  and  never  will  be  contemp- 
tible— he  has  always  seemed  and  will 
always  seem  of  the  very  greatest,  and 
perhaps  to  some  of  its  members  the 
very  greatest  of  all.  But  before  com- 
ing to  the  reasons  of  their  appreciation, 
it  will  be  fair  to  give  those  of  the  com- 
moner depreciation.  The  extreme  in- 
equalities of  his  production — the  pain- 
ful wanderings  in  the  wilderness  be- 
fore the  Promised  I^and  was  reached — 
have  been  admitted;  and  tlKNigh  in  the 
novice-work  there  were  almost  every- 
where premonitions  of  the  craftsmas- 
tery— though  Canaan  its^f  is  always  In 
sight  from  the  upper  places  of  the  des- 
ert— ^you  cannot  exi)ect  the  average 
reader  to  be  content  with,  or  even  to 
perceive,  this.  But  even  the  master- 
pieces themselves  are  not  provided  with 
many  strictly  popular  qualities.  A 
regular  plot  may  seem  to  some  of  us  a 
rather  idle  thing,  witliin  the  reach  of  a 
pretty  mean  int^Iect.  and  hardly  ca- 
pable of  giving  satisfaction,  save  of  the 
most  banal  kind,  to  an  accomplished 
taste.  But  there  are  of  course  others 
who  attach  the  highest  critical  im- 
portance to  it,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber who,  without  any  definitely  critical 
views,  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Thackeray  neither 
would,  nor,  I  think,  could,  give  any- 
thing  of  the  sort.  Life  very  rarely.  If 
ever,  gives  these  regular  plots;  and 
Thackeray  followed  Life  as  the  sun- 
flower follows  the  sun.  As  a  matter  of 
direct  consequence,  he  would  not  or 
could  not  give  very  Intricate  plots,  reg- 
ular or  irregular,  and  though  these  are 
insucculent  to  not  a  few  palates,  and 
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positiyely  disgustliig  to  some,  thesy  are 
uiuloabtedly  and  largely  popular.  M- 
ter  '^Vanity  Fair/'  except  In  "Bsmond** 
he  cont^ited  himself  (at  the  bidding  of 
Life  again)  with  the  most  ordinary  in- 
cident; he  never  attempted  bisarre  or 
ornate  style,  elaborate  pictorial  de< 
scrlptions,  Insinuation  or  proclamation 
of  problems,  meddling  with  topics  or 
f ashloas  of  the  day,  or  any  other  tricks 
of  what  may  be  called  the  *i]j-paper'' 
kind. 

And  if,  in  this  way,  many  people  did 
not  find  in  him  what  they  wanted,  the 
same  and  many  more  also  did  find  in 
him      things     they     did     not     want 
and    did    not    understand.     The    ab- 
stract critical  objection  to  the  fwra^ 
ta«0»,  or  addresses  to  the  reader,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  utterly  unsound 
and   not  quite  intelligible;  but  I  am 
fully    prepared    to    acknowledge   that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  people,  un- 
pretentious and  uncritical,  but  not  con- 
temptible^ who  are  honestly  bored,  pro- 
rokedf  or  otherwise  made  uncomfort- 
able by  them.    I  never  forget  the  per- 
fectily    genuine    remark    (not    to    be 
brushed  aside  or  sneered  at)  of  such 
a  person  that  "there  Is  too  much  in 
Thackeray" — a  remark  which  does  not 
apply  merely  to  these  abused  digres- 
sions.     And  the  ''too  much"  is  not  in 
quantity  only.  I  should  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  Thackeray  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  undemocratic  of  writ- 
en,  for  all  his  curious  political  afflchaoe 
of   dtfnocratic   principles.       Although 
not  In  the  least  posing  as  a  superior 
person    hims^    (he    would   probably 
have  been  found  more  forgivable,  or  at 
least  have  imposed  mcnre,  If  he  had), 
he  is  perpetually  pointing  out  to  every 
one  of  the  forty  (or  is  it  now  fifty?) 
millions  that  he  is  mostly  a  fool,  and 
if  not  exactly  a  rascal,  a  poor  creature 
as  w^.      Now  this  is  i)erfectly  true; 
but  few  tliere  are  who  like  to  be  told 
of  it,  not  in  the  form  of  pulpit  warning 
or  pamphlet  abuse — that  is  not  much 


mioded — ^but  by  a  cunning  process  of 
artistic  and  Inevitable  exhibition.  He 
is  always  hitting  people  *'on  the  angles 
of  the  moral  oxygen" — angles  which 
are  as  sensitive  as  funny-bones.  He  is. 
without  being  bookish,  literary,  and 
you  must  have  something  of  letters 
yours^  to  understand  him.  He  does 
not,  like  some  famous  writers  who 
have  sometimes  exchanged  unpopular- 
ity for  its  opposite,  flaunt  ''obscurity," 
and  so  tickle  the  vanity  of  those  who 
think  they  have  cleared  him  up.  And 
yet  only  an  exceedingly  superficial 
reader  will  find  Thackeray  superfidal. 
Above  all  he  is,  beyond  question  or 
cavil,  one  of  the  greatest  and,  except 
Swift  and  Fielding,  one  of  the  most 
profuse  users  and  masters  of  iroigr. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  not  merely  the  average  woman,  as 
is  so  ott&i  said,  but,  to  almost  as  great 
an  extent,  the  average  man,  regards 
irony  with  a  feeling  which  is  always 
one  of  suspicion  and  discomfort,  not 
unfrequently  rising  to  sometliing  that 
is  positive  fear  and  is  very  like  hatred. 
All  these  be  truths,  and  the  Devil's 
Advocate  need  not  ad(^t  his  client's  (fa- 
vorite weapon  of  not-truth  in  order 
even  to  add  to  them.  But  do  they 
matter?  Do  they  interfere  with  the 
canonisation,  now  and  for  ever,  of 
Thackeray  as  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  great  Bnglish  writers  and  (not  to  be 
unnecessarily  contentious  for  the  pres- 
ent) one  of  the  T&cy  greatest  of  the  far 
smaller  body  of  great  English  novel- 
ists? Never,  for  a  moment!  On  the 
head  of  '^writing"  in  the  strict  sense, 
indeed,  things  have  actually  improved 
of  late  years,  as  they  usually  do.  A 
settled  estimate  of  an  author  in  the 
widest  sense  may  (it  has  been  said) 
never  be  reached,  and  always  takes  a 
long  time  to  reach.  But  it  is  curious 
how  often  styles,  which  have  been  de- 
nounced as  bad  by  short-sighted  or 
pedantic  critics  at  first  appearance, 
have  righted  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
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succeeding  generations.  There  Is 
nothing  which  frightens  critics  more 
than  novelty  or  nnconventionality  of 
style,  bnt  they  soon  get  over  it  The 
very  censors,  nowadays,  who  have  al- 
lowed the  parrot-cry  of  ^'Sentimental- 
ity"  to  take  the  place  with  them  of  the 
older  parrot-cry  of  "Cynicism"  are 
often  good  enongh  to  acknowledge  that 
Thackeray  could  write.  But  it  would 
hardly  be  fulfilling  the  duty  of  this 
paper  not  to  go  on  and  inquire  what 
he  could  write — ^what  his  c(Hitribution 
to  English  novel-writing  and  English 
literature  is  in  substance  as  well  as  in 
form. 

Something  has  been  said  already  as 
to  what  that  contribution  was  not— 
always,  to  fairly  logical  minds,  the 
readiest  way  to  apprehension  if  not  to 
comprehension  of  what  it  was.  But  it 
would  be  pusillanimous,  and  in  fact 
absurd,  to  keep  to  negatives:  and  the 
positive  has  been  already  foreshadowed. 
His  contribution  was  that  of  the  nov- 
elist proper;  that  is  to  say,  the  depict- 
ing or  re-creating  of  Life  by  imag- 
inative presentment,  but  without  the 
embellishments  and  the  intoxication  of 
poetry,  or  the  factitious  accessories  of 
the  drama,  and  with  something  less 
than  the  embellishments  and  accesso- 
ries of  romance,  though  with  some- 
thing of  these  also.  The  art  of  novel- 
writing  is  not  old — ^it  is  barely  at  the 
beginning  of  its  third  century,  strictly 
speaking;  and  already  there  has  fallen, 
between  Thackeray  and  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  who  was  most  like  him 
in  kind  and  degree  of  greatness — ^Field- 
ing—one of  those  curious  veils  which 
Time  drops  now  and  then,  but  at  quite 
uncertain  intervals,  and  through  which 
we  can  only  see  darkly,  and  by  a  c^- 
tain  efl^ort  and  calculation.  Of  the 
great  English  dealers  with  Life  through 
fiction  who  are  this  side  that  veil, 
Scott,  though  he  is  still  on  the  right 
side  of  it  to  all  but  very  poor  and  un- 
happy   optics,    seems    to   have    been 


partly  entani^ed  in  its  f crfds  to  some, 
and  undoubtedly,  irtoneer  as  he  was, 
and  dealing  as  he  did  mainly  with  ro- 
mance itself  and  with  past  times,  gives 
only  partial  play  to  the  actually  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  pure  Life  that  he 

Miss  Austen,  almost  as  abso- 
lutely lifelike  as  Thackeray,  has, 
we  are  told,  her  lif^ikeness  obscured 
by  a  partly  obsolete  style,  and  she  cet- 
tainly  limited  and  ''miniatured"  her 
presentments.  Bulwer  —  our  pink 
friend's  "greatest  Uving  novellst"--M 
know  Life;  but  he  chose  to  adulterate 
his  knowledge  to  an  intolerable  degree 
with  all  sorts  of  ccmventions,  tri<^s, 
fashions.  Dickens  knew  it  better— in 
flashes  indeed  perfectly;  but  be,  again, 
chose  to  subordinate  his  knowledge,  it- 
self very  partial,  to  a  perpetual  glamour 
of  comic  or  tragic  fantasy — not  real  at 
all — as  well  as  to  worse  things,  sucb 
as  political  and  social  i^ejudice  and 
crotchet,  teasing  mannerisms  ol  style, 
hampering  disqualifications  of  literary 
and  other  ignorance. 

Charles  Beade,  a  genius  cvtainly, 
never  could  get  that  genius  into 
any  organic  condition,  and  latterly 
hampered  it  and  choked  it  by 
fiinging  on  and  into  it  masses  of  sup^- 
fiuous  informati<H).  Charlotte  Bronte, 
a  genius  likewise,  had  too  short  and 
cramped  an  existence,  too  narrow  an 
experieni^e,  too  little  critical  faculty, 
and  perhaps  a  temper  none  too  goiiaL 
George  Eliot  bound  herself  to  the 
schools  and  the  systems  till  she  be- 
came little  more  than  a  mere  eyeless 
grinder  at  the  mill  with  scl^tiflc 
slaves.  And  the  late  Mr.  George  Hoe- 
dith,  himself  a  novelist,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  'fifties,  handed  over  in  no 
dissimilar  way  his  subtle  and  eccen- 
tric but  real  life-knowledge  as  a  fti- 
miliar  spirit  to  Jargon  and  play  to 
coterie-galleries,  and  subtle  cobweb- 
spinning  to  catch  the  files  of  foolisb 
cleverness.     It  would  be  absurd  to  sty 
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'  -^rith,  the  poet  that  in  this  ease  as  in 
another 

ererywhere 
The  Knights   came  foUed  trom   the 
great  ^nmt^ 

for  all  these  and  some  others  did  great 
things  and  achieved  great  adventures. 
Bnt  none  of  them  ever  quite  mastered 
ike  problem,  the  quest  of  the  novelist 
proper — which  is  the  presentation  and 
criticism,  without  wandering  from  it 
or  adding  to  it;  of  human  Life  and 
character  by  the  way  of  fiction. 

Thackeray  did.  That  he  saw  Life 
whole  is  not  true.  Who  has,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Platonic  conclusion, 
"exc^t  God"?  Not  Sophocles,  cer- 
tainly; that,  with  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  is  absurd.  Of  even  Shakes- 
peare, near  as  he  has  come  to  it,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Dryden  (with 
that  critical  finger  of  his  which  was  un- 
erring when  he  would  let  it  be  so) 
pointed  Shakespeare  out  as  "the  inosi 
comprehensive  soul."  His  universal- 
ity is  comparative,  is  indeed  superla- 
tive; but  it  is  not  absolute.  So,  and 
much  more  so,  there  are  parts  of  Life 
which  Thackeray  does  not  touch:  large 
parts,  some  may  say;  most  interesting 
parts,  others;  even  the  best  parts, 
some.  So  be  it;  he  was  human.  But 
the  almost  superhuman  thing  about 
Iiim  is  that  in  nothing  that  he  does 
touch — after  he  has  attained  his  ma- 
jority at  least — is  he  ever  imlifelike, 
as,  from  different  reasons  and  in  differ- 
ent manners,  all  the  great  rivals  and 
contemporaries  mentioned  above  are 
sometimes.  No  other  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  save  Shakes- 
peare himself,  and  no  other  novelist  at 
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all,  has  this  infallible  and  almost  <Uviiie 
poWer  of  infusing  life— life  ab^djfute 
and  qnihtessential— into  every  hutnan 
figure  that  he  creates^  or  that  h6'  evea 
touch^  for  a  momentary  purpose.  It 
is  a  power  which  seems  specially  to  be- 
long to  ironists — Lucian  s^ms  to  me 
to  have  had  more  of  it  than  any  ah- 
cient — ^yet  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
their  misusing  it,  as  Swtf  t  certainly  did 
to  some  extent./  but  Thackeray  dtd 
not  The  two  parrot-cries  above  re- 
ferred to — ^the  old  cry  of  "Qynicr'*  and 
the  new  one  of  '^ntimentalistf*— are 
actually  testimonies  to  the  fact:  for 
those  who  utter  them  unconsciously 
say,  ''This  cynicism,  this  sentlmental- 
ism,  touches  us  too  much  on  the  raw — 
is  too  true  to  life,  and  therefore  too 
contrary  to  what  we  should  like  life  to 
be." 

Some  people  hold  that  the  novel, 
having  come  late,  will  complete  the  old 
Joke  by  going  early — ^that  it  has  not, 
like  poetry  and  drama  and  romance, 
deep  enough  roots  to  last  I  do  not 
know;  I  am  a  critic,  not  a  prophet 
But,  as  a  critic,  I  know  that  the  great- 
est things  and  persons  in  literature 
never  die  and  are  never  excelled  in 
themselves.  And  whether  the  novel 
goes  or  stays,  I  am  pretty  sure  thiat 
Thackeray  will  never  lose,  with  those 
who  can  see,  his  position  (with  only 
the  limits  noted  above)  as  the  Master 
of  Life  in  the  creation  of  novel-charac- 
ter. Periods  which  themselves  allow 
the  absolute  to  be  obscured  by  the  tem- 
porary Life  may  overlook  or  under- 
value him;  but  Time  and  Life  and  he 
will  abide  together. 


HUMORS  OF  ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 

It  is  counted  by  foreigners  as  a  vlr-  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  private 
tue  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  Great  friendships.  Over  and  over  again 
Britain  that,  although  they  take  their  visitors  of  other  nationalities  have  ex- 
politics  saiously,  party  differences  are  pressed  to  me  in  the  past  their  surprise 
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at  meeting  leading  statesmen  of  op- 
,  posing  parties  at  the  same  London  din- 
,  ner-partles;  at  tbe  obyioos  Mendshlp 
,  existing  between  men,  la  tbe  lobbies 
and  smoking-rooms  of  the  House  of 
Ck>mm<ms,  who  have  but  recently  taken 
,  violent^  dUterent  sides  in  debates 
wltfaln  the  Chamber;  at  tbe  curlons  and 
remarkable  eyidences  of  the  esprU  <fe 
,  ooTfM  which  obtains  among  tbe  rank 
.  and  file  of  our  representatlYes  even 
though  their  political  objectives  may 
.  demand  the  maximum  of  reciprocal 
hostility  during  the  actual  hours  of 
.  business.  Such  an  operQu  of  our  po- 
.  litical  temperament  has  certainly  been 
both  merited  and  Just  during  the  past 
generation — a  period  which  has  seexk 
the  acerbities  of  party  hostility  sensi- 
^  bly  diminished  and  the  rigid  formal- 
ities of  party  address  almost  univer- 
sally foregone.  It  is  now  quite  usual 
for  polUesses,  of  quite  other  than  a 
perfunctory  character,  to  be  exchanged 
between  the  two  front  benches  both  in 
the  Ck>mmous  and  the  Lords;  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  may  indulge 
without  remark  in  praise  of  **the  lucid 
and  brilliant  speech''  of  bis  most  for- 
midable antagonist:  whilst  the  Prime 
Minister  may  return  the  compliment, 
and  express  his  full  appreciation  of 
*'tbe  eminently  fair  and  Impartial  sur- 
vey of  the  situation'*  just  completed  by 
the  champion  of  those  who  are  hourly 
anxious  to  sit  upon  the  Qovernment 
benches,  without  fear  or  reproach  from 
his  own  side.  I  believe,  however,  that 
these  friendly  habits  of  speech  are  of 
comparatively  recent  birth,  and  did  not 
exist  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
once  soundly  rated  a  junior  supporter 
for  referring  to  a  Liberal  as  "my  hon- 
orable friend"  and  who,  when  Prime 
Minister,  never  dined  with  a  iK>litlcal 
opponent  If  he  could  possibly  avoid  it 
Those  were  the  strenuous  days  when 
parties  were  only  two  in  number  and 
they  were  sharply  separated  the  one 
from  the  other;  when  political  feeling 


ran  at  fever  heat  through  Senate  and 
Salon  alike;  when  the  language  of  the 
hustings  and  the  lampoons  of  the  tav- 
ern were  as  highly  flavored  as  the  ale 
which  accompanied  them;  wbtti  no  <me 
thought  of  referring  to  the  serious  tac- 
tics of  party  warfare  merely  as  *'play- 
Ing  the  game." 

Let  me  note,  in  passing,  how  keenly 
Dr.  Creighton,  the  late  Bishop  ol  Lon- 
don, used  to  resent  the  use  of  this  last 
phrase  when  applied  to  the  real  busi- 
nesses of  life,  and  especially  to  poll- 
tics;  for,  although  he  admitted  that  in 
England  adherence  to  the  '*rules  of  the 
game"  was  of  the  essence  of  our  island 
character,  and  so  gave  the  words  a 
certain  symbolic  value  when  applied 
elsewhere,  yet  he  shudd^ied  at  the  pos- 
sible growth  of  a  triviality  of  thought 
which,  confusing  the  greater  with  the 
lesser  issues  of  life,  might  endeavor  to 
attach  to  all  the  graver  adventures  of 
national  existence  the  importance,  not 
so  much  of  the  rules,  as  of  the  spirit 
of  a  "game." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  attitude  of 
outward  carelessness  for  party  ties  and 
formalities  is  disappearing  surely,  if 
not  swiftly,  as  must  be  the  case  when 
men  are  no  longer  occupied  in  debat- 
ing the  details  of  minor  measures,  but 
are  engaged  in  mortal  combat  for  first 
principles,  dear  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  We  have  seen  something  of  this 
change  in  our  social  life  of  the  past 
year  or  two:  we  have  heard  of  intear- 
rupted  friendships,  and  of  society  os- 
tracism; and  I  think  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  certain  contests  during  the  re- 
cent elections  goes  to  prove  that  the 
electorate  is  once  more  ready  to  fight 
out  its  diiferences  according  to  the 
sterner  canons  of  the  camp,  rather  than 
by  the  amateur  regulations  of  the  foot- 
ball field. 

But  I  admit  that  we  have  not  yet 
gone  so  far  In  this  direction  that  our 
party  fights  are  already  shorn  of  their 
gaiety  (although  our  wall  posters  dm> 
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iBg  the  electloiis  oi  December  last  were 
deplorably  free  from  humor),  or  that 
our  rival  demonstratioDs  have  become 
tame^  and  colorless  affairs.  No;  so 
long  as  canvassing  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, and  *'the  voice"  is  stiU  audible 
at  our  meetingSr  so  long  we  may  be 
certain  of  pleasant  oases  in  the 
droughty  wilderness  of  au  election 
campaign. 

Being  myself  one  of  those  who  can- 
not count  effective  canvassing  among 
his  natural  gifts,  this  duty  is  one  that 
seldom  falls  upon  my  shoulders;  but  I 
envy  the  good  canvasser  his  or  her  ex- 
periences, which  seem  only  to  increase 
in   variety   and   entertainment  as   the 
contest  proceeds.      It  is  due  to  such  in- 
valuable supporters  that  their  labors 
should  not  go  altogether  unrecognised, 
nor  the  lighter  incidents  of  their  un- 
obtrusive vocation  pass  completely  out 
of  sight;  wherefore  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  literary  editors  of 
those  weighty  tomes  known  m  Election 
Handbooks  or  HkUs  to  CamHUtfei'S,  that 
they  should  Include  in  their  forthcom- 
ing volumes  a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
quaint  experiences  which  have  befallen 
their    myrmidons    in    previous    cam- 
paigns;  such  an  addition  would  add 
not  only  to  the  sale  of  their  literature, 
but  also  to  the  information  of  us  all. 
Who,  for  instance,  among  the  Union- 
ist party  is  not  relieved  to  know  that 
one  of   the   towns  comprised   in   the 
Ayr    Burghs    is    irreclaimably    Tory? 
This  delectable  spot  appears  to  be  as 
conservative  in  its  Toryism  as  the  rest 
of  Scotland  seems  conservative  in  its 
Radicalism.    This  fact  is  stated  on  the 
authority   of   an   experienced   Ldberal 
canvasser,  who  toiled  for  days  at  the 
dreary  work  of  conversion  in  the  afore- 
said town,  but  without  result  He  will, 
I   trust,  allow  me  to  reproduce  this 
disappointing  dialogue: 

CtoiiMMMr.— Surely  you  will  give  us 
your  vote  this  time,  sir?  (he  said  to  a 


poor 'man  standing  at  the  comer  of  the 
street). 

Voter, — ^Na,  na:  I'm  voting  Tory,  as 
my  faither  and  grandfaither  did  before 
me. 

Oawoasser. — But  surely  you  don't 
want  your  food  taxed,  and  six  hundred 
peers  to  dictate  to  forty  millions  of  peo- 
ple? &c. 

Voier, — I  dinna  ken  and  I  dinna  care 
about  thon;  my  faither  and  my  grand- 
faither were  Tories  and  I*m  a  Tory, 
too. 

Oancasser, — Well,  I  must  say  that  is 
a  most  unintelligent  answer.  If  your 
father  and  grandfather  had  been 
thieves,  what  would  you  have  been? 

Yoier  (pensiv^y). — If  my  faither  had 
been  a  thief  and  my  grandfaither  had 
been  a  thief?  .  .  .  (brightening) 
likely  I'd  have  been  a  Liberal! 

This  ancestor-worship  flourishes  no- 
where more  than  in  North  Britain,  as 
the  following  story,  which  was  going 
the  round  of  the  Edinburgh  clubs, 
clearly  proves.  A  certain  school  in- 
spector noticed  that  In  one  class-room  a 
good  many  of  the  children  were  wear- 
ing party  colors,  and  he  thought  he 
would  question  them  on  the  point 
"Why  are  you  a  Liberal?"  said  he  to 
one  boy.  "Because  my  faither  is  a  Lib- 
eral,*' came  the  prompt  reply.  "And 
why  are  you  a  Tory?"  to  another. 
"My  mither  sweeps  out  the  CJonserva- 
tlve  Club,"  was  the  answer  unabashed. 

The  use  of  colors  to  express  a  po- 
litical faith  is  very  confusing;  I  know 
of  several  streets  in  England  which  di- 
vide constituencies  where  on  one  side 
of  the  street  blue  stands  for  Tory  as, 
on  the  other  side,  it  implies  a  Liberal. 
In  these  districts  the  resident  does  not 
use  the  word  "color"  to  denote  creed, 
for  fear  of  misapprehension;  a  new 
comer,  however,  may  do  so  at  his  own 
risk,  like  Mr.  X.,  who  was  sent  to  can- 
vass one  of  those  boundary  lines.  He 
rang  the  door-bell  of  a  small  house,  and 
was  answered  by  a  diminutive  child, 
who  said  that  her  father  was  out  "And 
what  *color'  is  your  father,  my  dear?" 
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Af t^  a  gliert  pause  »tie  ropUecU  "Well, 
I  tblnk  he  used  to  be  ginger,  but  he's 
very  bald  now."  But  children  apart, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  a 
representative  sjmposium  could  be  con- 
vened to  settle  upon  distinctive  colors 
for  the  various  political  parties  in  the 
State,  although  I  am  convinced  that 
no  decision  would  be  arrived  at  (or 
adhered  to)  without  a  great  deal  of 
heart-buming--so  conservative  is  the 
country  at  large  in  certain  respects. 
As  it  is.  those  who  do  a  large  amount 
of  spealdng  during  election  time  are 
under  the  constant  danger  of  sailing 
under  false  colors.  One  passes  from 
a  platform  where  **true  blue*'  is  syn- 
onymous vrith  a  Unionist,  only  to  find 
that  rosette  filched  from  us  the  follow- 
ing evening  and  a  pink  and  white  em- 
blem substituted  for  it;  on  the  next 
night  we  are  tricked  out  in  scarlet,  or 
it  may  be  in  purple  and  orange  C*Pur- 
ple  for  the  King,  Orange  for  the 
Faith"),  or  other  delights.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  oldest  or  the  most  con- 
venient political  colors,  and  to  advise 
Liberals  and  Tories  to  wear  them; 
leaving  the  later  organizations,  such  as 
the  Nationalist  and  Labor  parties,  to 
make  a  distinctive  choice  of  uniform 
for  those  who  serve  in  their  ranks. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  canvasser 
for  a  moment,  if  only  to  recount  the 
sad  interview  between  a  certain  noble 
lady  in  the  South  of  England  and  one 
of  her  tenants'  wives.  Her  ladyship 
was  most  anxious  that  6afl!er  Hodge 
should  vote  for  her  son,  but  learned 
from  his  wife  that  he  had  already 
promised  bis  vote  to  the  opposition 
candidate— for  a  conHderaUcn.  On 
hearing  this  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
scenting  bribery  within  her  gates,  de- 
manded to  know  what  form  this  cor- 
ruption had  taken,  but  t^e  faithful 
wife  kept  her  secret  well.  Then, 
changing  her  tactics,  some  golden  coins 
appeared  in  the  canvasser's  palm:  **I 


will  give  you  these,"  said  she,  *lf  y<ra 
will  tell  me  what  induced  your  hus- 
band to  vote  against  my  son."  The 
good,  dame  took  the  mon^  and  re- 
plied, **I  promised  him  a  warm  winter 
coat;  and  your  Uidy ship's  kind  present 
will  more  than  pay  for  it" 

I  often  wonder  whether  the  Inter- 
vention of  canvassers  really  makes 
much  difl^erence  to  the  vote  which  a 
man  intends  to  give;  of  course  the 
minds  of  the  undecided  and  perplexed 
are  sometimes  confirmed  by  a  well- 
timed  visit  from  an  expert,  but  I  doubt 
whether  fixed  intuitions  are  oftMi 
changed  thereby.  Certainly  the  re- 
solve of  one  Irish  elector  last  winter 
remained  adamant  under  the  strain  of 
severe  trial.  He  had  determined  to 
vote  for  an  O'Brienite  against  the  Na- 
tionalist candidate,  and  every  sort  of 
pressure  was  put  upon  him  to  make 
him  reconsider  his  decision.  At  last 
his  wife,  almost  in  tears,  assured  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  poll  that.  If  he 
carried  out  his  intention,  she  liad  high 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  warning 
him  that  he  would  be  turned  into  a 
rat  The  elector,  not  b^eving  tor  a 
moment  that  the  parish  priest  had  beoi 
to  canvass,  nor  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing so  ridiculous,  rejoined:  **Te  may 
tell  his  Riverence  that  whatever  his 
spiritual  power,  he  has  no  zoological 
influence  over  me";  tlien  h^  left  the 
house  to  record  his  vote.  But  he  turned 
back,  and  called  to  his  wife:  *'Biddy, 
ye'd  better  kill  the  cat  .  .  .  just  "ift 
case.** 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  neaiiy 
every  case  where  canvassers  and  elect- 
ors are  engaged  in  controversy,  the  lat- 
ter generally  come  off  beet  It  was  tliere- 
fore,  with  a  feeling  of  some  satisfac- 
tion that  I  heard  one  candidate  tell  the 
story  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  in  ord^ 
to  solicit  a  vote.  He  had  been  warned 
on  no  account  to  see  that  elector's  wife, 
who  was  a  regular  Fury  at  election 
time,  but  to  insist  on  an  interview  with 
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tte  man  himsM.  80.  <iu\j  cantioned, 
be  proceeded  to  the  hoase  and  knocked. 
Nobody  answered;  tben  lie  rang  tlie 
b^  then  shooted.  At  last  a  window 
on  the  first  floor  was  flnng  open  in  a 
];>as8ion,  and  be  beheld  the  half-dressed 
fovm  of  a  dishevelled  and  gray-bearded 
female,  who  screamed  at  him,  "Who 
the  deril  are  yonf  Calm^  be  re- 
plied, ^'Madam,  I  am  the  barber;  dont 
yaa  want  me?** — and  passed  on. 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  I  wrote 
that  I  b^ieved  the  election  was,  at  any 
rate  In  c^ialn  parts  of  Bngland, 
rather  more  bitterly  contested  than  of 
yore.  A  good  many  meetings  were 
broken  up  by  rowdies,  some  were  car- 
ried <m  nnder  something  like  a  state  of 
siege  from  without,  and  others  were 
enUvened  by  flights  of  sparrows,  or  a 
plagne  of  rats,  each  bedisened  with 
party  ccdors,  let  loose  within  the 
schoolrobm.  Most  candidates  remain 
comparatlTely  nnmoTOd  by  snch  dem- 
onstrations as  these,  which  seldom 
haye  any  signiflcance  of  personal  hos- 
tility, and  find  their  compensations 
eisewhere.  One  main  told  me  that  he 
was  greatly  heartened  by  ^  stirpHse 
ovation  which  he  received  on  entering 
the  principal  street  tof  the  chief  town 
in  his  constltbaicy  on  the  eve  of  the 
p&fiL  He  was  late  for  a  midday  meet- 
ing, and  was  driving  very  fast  fn  his 
motor  car  down  the  Mreet  Suddenly  he 
espied  a  fnneral  coming  towards  him, 
and  therefore  ptit  on  all  his  brakes, 
bilnging  the  car  to  a  snddmi  standstill. 
The  corUffe  advanced,  the  hearse  passed 
him,  and  the  moulmers  on  foot  ap- 
proached. My  friend  was  bare-hie^ded, 
and  easily  recognlEable;  what  was  his 
lAofriHise  when  one  and  all  of  themi  be- 
^an  to  wave  and  shont  "Oood  old  Z.; 
good  lock  to-morrow,'*  and  proceeded 
On  their  way.  Sbch  is  election  fever 
at  its  height;  it  detaches  men  from 
eveiy  othe^  preoccupation,  as  a  certain 
postscript  to  a  lefter,  written  to  a  can- 
didate by  a  broken-hearted  'widower, 


whose  wife  was  to  be  burled  on  polling 
day,  shows;  It  ran:  "If  you  get  in  to- 
morrow, I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  three  Kingd<Hns.-'  My  se<2uence' 
of  thought  will  perhaps  be  6bvious  if 
I  mention  here,  before  passing  on  to 
the  subject  of  meeting^,  the  case  of  the 
g^itleman  at  Bxeter  whtf  "was  ton* 
vinced  that  Mr.  St.  Maur  would  be  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  giving  as  his 
reason  for  the  faith  that  wis  in  Urn 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  undertaker, 
and  had  buried  flfteen  more  Oonserva- 
tives  than  Liberals  since  the  New 
Year.  That  was  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  dead  do  not  attend  the 
poll,  as  they  hk^e  the  fncouYenlent 
habit  of  doing  (by  proxy)  in  some  con« 
stituendes  within  our'  knowledge;  but 
it  was  not  very  far  from  a  certain 
registration  court  tirhere  a  vdfo  was 
disputed  on  accotint  of  thedettHse  of 
ah  elector  who,  h6wever,  turned  up  to 
cli&im  his  privilege,  mentioning  inei-" 
di^tally  that  he  was  the  corpse  in 
<|t(estion!  l^he  foregoing  tixiecdotee 
show  that  there  is  a  maoaJfte  side  to 
electloneeHng,  as  well  as  a  merry  one. 
little  as  one  might  have  been  inclined 
te  think  so. 

The  main  source  of  ehtertainmeht 
during  our  political  campaigns- is  still 
the  public  meeting,  large  or  small, 
where  the  candidate  has  every  opportu- 
nity of  showihg  his  mettle,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  capacity  or  experience,  he  is 
seldom  silenced  Unless  his  aMience  Is 
wholly  hostile,  which  is  rarely  the  eaae. 
The  **voice**  is  generally  to  be  heard;  it 
may  be  a  help  oi'  a  Mndr^iice,  as 
chance  dictates,  but  eloquence  and  rele- 
Vaht  stories  can  generally  command 
both  attrition  and  applause.  Pei^on- 
ally,  I  did  not  hear  many  good  anec- 
dotes told  ih  tlie  course  6f  the-  election 
Speeches,  but  perhaps  that  was  iny  mis- 
fortune. One  of  the  best  was  A  prt>p<M 
to  the  speaker*B  wish  that  Mr.-  As- 
<)uith  would  clear  his  party  of  the  im- 
putation of  being  synonymous  with  the 
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Labor  party  and  tbe  Socialists;  the  ora- 
tor was  ''reminded'*  (this  is  the  classic 
way  of  introducing  an  illostration)  of 
Andrew   Kirkaldy,   the  golfer   of   re- 
nown, who  was  aslced  in  the  luncheon 
interval      between      two      important 
matches   whether   he   would  care    to 
wash  his  hands.    **Na,  na,"  he  replied, 
according  to  the  story,  "that  wad  spoil 
ma  grip."     But,  l>efore  we  pass  to  dia- 
logues with  the  ''voice."  let  us  confer 
temporary  immortality  upon  an  episode 
connected  with  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Smith.       It  is  reported  that  at  one 
meeting,  he  closed  an  ^oquent  speech 
with  a  peroration  suggested  by  the  sea- 
son of  the  year:      "As  I  came  to  this 
great  gathering   I   heard   tlie  church 
bells  ringing,  and  they  seemed  to  give 
me  a  message  for  you.    'Ring  out  the 
old,  ring  in  the  new,' " — an  apposite 
quotation  which  was  cheered  to  the 
echo.      So  popular  became  the  phrase 
that  it  was  soon  in  everybody's  mouth, 
and  passed  into  current  use;  but  with 
a  most  unfortunate  result  for  him  who 
had  first  uttered  it.      A  few  nights  af- 
terwards, in  another  northern  constit- 
uency, a  local  politician  closed  his  ob- 
servations to  an  election  crowd  with 
the  words:    "As  I  came  to  this  great 
meeting,   I   heard   bells  ringing  from 
'  the  old  church  tower,  &c.,"  and  the  fa- 
mous phrase  made  its  telling  ^ect 
The  speaker  concluded,  and  the  meet- 
ing waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  ora- 
tor of  the  evening,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
the  patentee  of  this  piece  of  applied 
poetry.      His  speech  was  an  uninter- 
rupted success  until  the  very  end,  when 
the  image  of  Lord  Tennyson  crossed  his 
mind.    "As    I   was   driving   into   the 
town    Just    now,    your    church    bells 

pealed  out,  and  seemed  to  give  me ^" 

The  rest  was  drowned  in  delighted 
laughter  and  friendly  cheers:  "We've 
had  that  message  once  already  to^ 
night,"  cried  the  voice  above  the  din 
which  prevented  the  r^;>etition  of  the 
suggested  meaning  of  the  music. 


Ii^nally,  let  me  try  to  make  good  my 
theory  that  political  gatherings  without 
the  "voice"  would  be  drab  affairs  In- 
deed. Remember,  the  "voice"  artist 
is  not  a  heckler;  his  qualities  are  of 
quite  a  different  order.  The  heckler 
appears  at  your  meeting,  primed  to  the 
larynx  with  puzzling  questions,  or  with 
interruptions  of  a  more  or  less  brainy 
cliaracter.  Such  an  one  it  was  who 
goaded  the  G.O.M.  to  his  famous  re- 
tort, which  was  heavily  criticized  at 
the  time.  Said  the  heckler,  at  tbe  end 
of  his  long  catechism,  "Am  I  to  under- 
stand  ?"      ... 


atandf  thundered  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he 
sprang  from  his  chair  to  the  table,  "I 
am  responsible  for  the  understanding 
that  the  Almightj'  has  put  into  this 
skull  of  mine,  but  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  understanding  that  may  be  in 
that  skull  of  yours."  It  wHl  be  re- 
marked that  the  veteran  Prime  Minis- 
ter did  not  suffer  hecklers  gladly.  But 
our  friend  "the  voice"  is  a  breesler 
feature  altogetiier.  What  Redmond- 
oadet  and  Mr.  Macveagh  supply  to  the 
House  ^  Commons,  the  "voice"  pur- 
veys to  the  public  meeting;  his  is  no 
sustained  ^ort,  it  is  "hit  or  miss" 
every  time.  If  he  .hits,  he  is  the  pop- 
ular hero  of  an  hour;  if  he  missee,  he 
becomes  the  village  "butt"  for  a  much 
.longer  peiod. 

The  Ckmstitutional  question  was  per- 
haps his  happiest  hunting-ground  *  In 
last  December,  though  he  occasionally 
met  his  match.  To  one  peer,  who  was 
explaining  somewhat  sharply  that  be 
was  taking  part  in  this  campaign  be- 
cause he  was  "the  lord  of  the  manor," 
the  voice  retorted  "then  you  ought  to 
have  the  manners  of  a  lord."  And 
there  was  another  peer,  anxious  to 
prove  to  his  audience  that  he  was  de- 
scended  from  some  civic  dignitary  who 
held  office  in  the  City  of  London  cei- 
turies  ago;  he  began,  "You  have  all 
heard,  I  suppose,  of  Dick  Whittington 
— ^thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Umd 
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ofcwij);  well,  I  am  not  descended  from 

Mm,  hat '*      '*From  Ids  cat,**  piped 

out  the  voice  at  the  back  of  the  ImU, 
and  the  ensuing  tumnlt  of  laughter  de- 
nied ns  the  pleasure  of  learning  what 
post  bis  ancestor  had  occupied.  Such 
are  the  Tictories  of  the  "voice";  let  me 
now  Instance  one  or  two  of  its  d^eats. 
I  heard  of  one  charming  yonng  i>eer, 
Jnet  starting  in  public  life  north  of  the 
Tweed,  who  was  being  rather  roughly 
handled  at  a  meeting,  until  a  voice 
T^ttd  «t  htm,  "Where  did  you  get  your 

title  from?"    To  which  he  quietly 

rejoined,  "From  the  same  place  that 

you   got  your face;   from  my 

father,"  and  the  meeting  cheered  this 
personal  score,  which  iinmediately  se- 
cured him  a  friendly  hearing  to  the 
end  of  lUs  speech.  And  another  col- 
league of  mine  relates  his  perpetual 
gratitude  for  the  help  rendered  by  an 
nnknowii  presence  in  the  crowd;  my 
friend  was  dilating  upon  the  iniquities 
of  the  present  Government  in  respect 
of  their  treatment  of  the  llc^ised 
victuaUer: 

**In  Ufe  he  Is  harassed  by  restrictions 
and  duties;  his  trade  Is  cr^pled,  he  is 
taxed  almost  out  of  existence;  and 
when,  finally,  he  dies — ^what  do  the^ 
do  then?^ 

"Bury  the  bloke,"  cried  the  voice. 

"Right,"  said  the  speaker;  '*that  is 
the  first  and  only  time  they  treat  him 
Uke  other  men." 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes,  now  of 
gaiety  and  now  of  humiliation,  through 
which  I  suppose  we  all  pass  on  our  pil- 
grimage to  the  House  of  Commons,  if 

Tb«  MliietMntli  OtotiuT  uid  After. 


we  are  fortunate  at  the  polls;  lucky 
enough,  indeed,  If  we  can  appreciate 
the  Jiumers  and  discount  the  failures  as 
they  cross  our  path.  Then  follows  the 
far^  easier  task  of  thanking  our  sup* 
porters,  and  doipg  the  best  we  can  to 
bui7  the  hatchet  wlt}i<our  enemies. 
"Now  is  the  moment  to  be  g^merous  to 
those  who  have  worked  against  us," 
cried  a  victorious  candidate  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, after  the  declaration  of  h^ 
election  result;  and  on  the  morrow  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  lady  opponeQt 
who  said  that  she  had  heard  of  his 
benevolent  intentions,  and  Invited  him, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  to  her  fund  for 
a  new  set  of  false  teeth!  This  was  em- 
barrassing enough,  but  I  declare  I  am 
almost  more  sorry  for  the  new  M.P. 
who  was  congratulated  by  a  confiden- 
tial and  enthusiastic  worker  In  a  very 
poor  constituency,  as  follows:  "We 
are  so  glad  to  have  you  for  our  mem- 
ber; it  will  all  be  so  different  now. 
Mr.  X.,  your  predecessor,  was  too  mucli 
of  a  gentleman  for  us."  Poor  man,  he 
could  only  promise  that  he  would  never 
give  bis  constituents  reason  to  com- 
plain in  that  direction  again. 

Here  let  us  leave  the  candidates,  con- 
querors and  fallen,  for  the  present,  to 
enjoy  the  labors  or  the  leisure  which 
fortune  has  dealt  out  to  them. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
lighter  side  of  an  election  campaign 
has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  from 
our  ken;  but  I  doubt  whether  It  will 
stand  the  strain  of  two  General  Elec- 
tions every  year.  We  must  wait  and 
see. 

Ian  Malcolm. 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH- 

Pafbb  III«— Oh  Lbwis  Oabboll's  Wobks. 

Bt  Tisooumt  8t.  Otbbs. 


1.  Whlifh  of  the  variovM  pieces  of 
i^ood  adUce  given  her  did  Alice  fltid 
It  hardest  to  put  into  practice?  An- 
90et:  .  Always  remember  who  you 
an^ 

2.  Whose  performance  on  what  in- 
stroment  might  have  reminded 
whom  of  his  liappy  youth?  Antu^: 
l^he  lizard's  pencil.    The  Batcher. 

3.  For  how  many  haddocks'  eyes 
jidgiht  the  Aged  Man  have  bought  a 
fem^dy  for  one  of  his  ailments? 
Anawer:  216. 

4.  How  may  the  apple  inside  a 
dnmpUng  be  otherwise  described? 
Answer:  Pent  in  a  wheaten  cell.' 

5.  Give  a  short  and  unlikely  query 
addressed  to  one  who  has  been  of- 
fered undesired  refreshment  An- 
swm-:  Thirst  quenched,  I  hope? 

6.  Which  iffominent  character  re- 
sembles in  disposition  which  of  the 
parts  of  speech?  Anstom':  The  Queen 
of  Hearts.    Verbs. 

The  Obnhfll  Ifiiguliit. 


7.  Who  moved  eren  more  delicately 
than  the  White  RabMt,  and  whj^ 
Answer:  Porters,  for  their  tread  Is 
vrtvet 

8.  In  what  respect  did  the  Baker  re- 
semble the  Fat  Boy  in  "PickwidL"? 
Answer:  In  inability  to  wink. 

9.  Who,  by  what  transposition  of  a 
popular  maxim,  might  have  consoled 
the  cook  for  the  gardener's  mistake? 
Answer:  The  Ghost  Onions  are  a 
weakness. 

10.  What  kind  of  an  animal  might 
Alice,  who  heard  the  Gnat  talk  long 
before  she  set  eyes  on  it,  have  fairly 
imagined  it  to  be?  Answer:  A  man- 
like ape. 

11.  Had  the  mouse  possessed  the  tal- 
ent of  a  dramatlBt,  what  might  It 
have  made  of  the  Norman  Oonquast? 
Answer:  A  whia. 

12.  Whose  lung  capacity  was  inferior 
to  the  Knight  Mayor's  own?  Answer: 
The  author's  own. 


LINES  ON  BBEING  SOME  CORONETS  DISPLAlYED  IN  A 

PIC5CADILLY  WINDOW. 

Te  radiant  mysteries,  that  do  engird 

The  lordly  crumpets  of  the  Upper  Ten, 
Te  that  at  last  are  openly  preferred 
Before  the  awe-struck  g;asBe  of  common  men. 

That  seldom  greet  the  air 
Save  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Big  Bm, 
Much  have  I  longed  to  know  ye  as  ye  were, 
Nor  dreamed  to  find  ye  so  entrancing  and  so  fair. 

For  ye  are  ever  awfully  remote. 

Oft  have  I  seen  you  on  the  bellying  side 
Of  some  barouche^  and,  stooping,  paused  to  gloat — 
Braving  the  flunkey's  supercilious  pride — 

To  stand,  with  low-doflCed  hat. 
To  look  my  fill,  yet  not  be  satisfied; 
'Twas  an  abiding  Joy  to  gase  thereat. 
And  yet,  compared  with  this,  how  paltry  and  how  flat. 
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For  ye  are  beautifal  b^ond  all  dream, 

And  in  detail  aftaairabtf  graced; 
Yon  ermine,  how  it  lielps  tbe  gen^tU  scheme; 
Those  8ilv»i](  orbs,  how  elegant  In  tast^; 

Yon  cap  Of  cap  it  be) 
Of  mddlest  crimson,  how  extrem^y  chaste; 
These  with  their  golden  cirdet  blend,  ah  me^ 
To  a  harmonious  whole  I  had  not  thonght  to  see. 


And  yon,  O  peers,  that  from  yonr  chariot  whe^ 

Spatter  my  trouserings  with  London's  mire, 
Whose  nose  of  purest  aquiline  reveals, 
For  tlie  low  herd  tliat  write  themselTes  Esquire, 

A  bland  and  high  disdain 
So  great  that  some,  with  wormy  souls  aflre 
(Being  annoyed),  have  thrilled  and  thrilled  again 
With  thoughts  it  ill  befits  the  meek  to  entertain. 

I,  too,  have  murmured  at  you  lieretof ore. 

But  not  so  now;  tliat  you  contenm  tlie  crowd 
Pains  me,  but  it  surprises  me  no  more. 
He  that  has  been  so  spaciously  endowed 

Ware  but  a  blithering  ass 
To  ape  humility  and  not  be  proud, 
Knowing  how  Justly  he  must  needs  surpass 
All  of  us  meaner  flesh  that  are,  at  best,  but  grass. 

Nay,  there  is  more.     Time  was,  I  would  pretend 

To  view  you  with  a  self  •defensive  scorn 
(Poor  mockeryl)-~that,  too,  is  at  an  end; 
To^lay  I  feel  strange  itchings,  newly-bcnn. 

Myself  to  be  a  peer. 
If  the  good  gods  might  so  exalt  my  horn; 
Only  to  own  these  gauds  of  stately  cheer, 
Bven  tho'  packed  away,  methlnks  were  passing  dear. 

Yet,  no.    God-gifted  tho'  you  be  and  blest, 
IiOt  me  retain  my  poor  and  meagre  lot; 
'Tls  true  no  glittering  bauble  gilds  my  crest. 
But  you,  that  have  the  same,  may  wear  it  not 

I,  being  low  in  style, 
Am  well  cont^t  with  hats— the  simple  pot; 
But  you,  O  lordings,  truly  it  were  vile 
To  own  a  coronet  and  have  to  wear  a  tile. 
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THE  ENGLISH  OFFER  AND  THE  GERMAN  ANBWBR. 


In  his  important  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  14th,  Sir  Bd- 
ward  Grey  won  a  Parliamentary  Tic- 
tory  for  the  Govemment  on  the  Nayy 
Estimates.    In    two    years    of    peace 
they  have  been  raised  by  nine  mil- 
lions, and  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Government's  supporters  were  alarmed 
and  horrified  on  learning  that  nearly 
four  millions  more  were  to  be  added 
this  year.      It  is  the  ntost  serious  ex- 
pansion of  armaments  that  has  ever 
occurred  in   time  of  peace,   and   the 
strange   thing  about  it  is   tliat  Ger- 
main's additions  in  the  same  period 
have  been  comparatlyely  small.       Sir 
Bdward  Gr^,  however,  argued — how 
different  is   office   to  opposition— that 
this  increase  of  the  estimates  Is  not 
due  to  foreign  policy;  our  foreign  rela- 
tions are  "not  strained";  and  he  fur- 
ther  mentioned   that   these   additions 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  provocative. 
He  even  asked  the  House  of  Commons 
to  believe  that,  if  our  naval  estimates 
had  been  reduced  instead  of  being  in- 
creased, it  would  have  no  sedative  ef- 
fect upon  the  augm«itation  of  naval 
expenditure  by  other  Powers.    Never- 
theless,  he  said   that  if  foreign  pro- 
grammes   follow    "their    normal    in- 
tended course,"  the  Govemment  can 
pledge   itself   to   a   reduction   in   the 
naval  estimates  next  year.      As  to  the 
competition  in  naval  armaments  with 
Germany,   he  quoted  some  sentences 
from  the  German  Chancellor,  who  had 
said  last  December:    "We  also  meet 
ISngland  in  the  desire  to  avoid  rivalry 
with   regard   to   armaments.     .     . 
We  have  always  advanced  the  opinion 
that  a  frank  and  '  sincere  interchange 
of  views,  followed  l^  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  economic  and  political  in- 
terest of  the  two  countries,  offers  the 
surest  mean4  of  allaying  all  distrust'* 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  he  entirely  re- 


ciprocated this  attitude;  and  we 
gather  that  the  long,  the  unnecessarily 
long  and  enormously  costly  dipl<Mnatlc 
quarrel  over  the  comparatively  inaig- 
nlflcant  auestioa  of  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way is  now  in  the  course  of  settle- 
ment. 

Hut  the  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  speech  of  our  Foreign 
StK^retary    lay    in    his    dawning    con- 
sciousness of  the  paradox  that,  while 
the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  are 
mpidly    improving,    their    armaments 
are  rapid^  increasing.  >    The  taxpay- 
ers are  bled  whUe  the  diplomatists  em- 
brace.     This,  as  he  said,  is  a  para- 
dox, and  we  must  all  agree  with  him 
further  that  the  growth  of  civilizatioii 
ought  to  have  lessened  and  not  in- 
creased the  cost  of  naval  and  military 
preparations.      True,  the  most  highly 
<;ivilized   nations  must  protect  them- 
selves by  armaments  against  the  lefsa 
civilised;    but   then,    as    Sir    Bdward 
Grey  said,   the  civiliEed   nations    are 
manifestly  directing  their  armaments 
against   one  another.       Unless,   then, 
"the    Incongruity    and    mischief    are 
brought  home,  not  only  to  men's  heads 
generally,  but  to  their  feelings,  so  that 
thety  resent  the  inconsistency  and  real- 
ize the  folly  of  it — ^if  this  trem^idous 
expenditure  on  armaments  goes  on,  it 
must  in  the  long  run  break  down  civ- 
ilization."   We  may  translate  our  own 
case  thus  into  the  concrete.      If  the 
recent  additions,  which  have  raised  our 
naval  estimates  from  32  to  44  milli<ms, 
had  not  been  made,  there  need  have 
been  no  increase  in  th^  death  duties, 
and  no  super-tax,  and  no  land-tax;  or. 
again,  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,    and   cocoa    might   have    been 
swept  away  and  substantial  reductions 
made  in  the  income-tax;  or,  again,  the 
money  might  have  been  used  for  de- 
stroying the  slums  in  the  towns  of 
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GrHit  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  erect- 
ingr  model  dwellings,  or  making  play- 
grounds and  open  spaces.  In  a  few 
years  tbere  would  have  been  no  slums 
left,,  and  the  physical  strength  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  population 
woDld  have  been  maryellously  im- 
proved. We  mention  these  might- 
haye-beens  in  order  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic that  there  is  a  national  as  well  as 
a  woorld  purpose  to  be  served^  a  patri- 
otic doty  as  well  as  a  cosmopolitan  in- 
terest. No  doubt,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  hints,  this  increase  of  expendi- 
ture may  go  on  for  some  time  provided 
the  additions  fall  directly  upon  the  in- 
comes and  estates  of  the  rich  instead 
of  upon  the  food,  clothing  and  com- 
forts of  the  poor.  In  fact,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  party  revolt,  or  of  a  great 
Socialist  upheaval,  is  much  smaller  in 
Bngland  under  our  system  of  taxation 
than  in  Continental  countries.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  our  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us  that  an  increase 
of  the  income-tax  on  large  incomes  to 
say  58  in  the  £,  which  it  has  already 
reached  In  Japan,  or  another  thumping 
addition  to  the  death  duties  ought  not 
to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

Passing  from  th^  evil  to  the  rem- 
edy. Sir  Edward  Grey  neglected  alto- 
gether the  problems  of  greater  econ- 
omy and  more  efficient  control,  and  di- 
rected attention  wholly  to  the  larger 
possibility  of  an  agreement  with  other 
nations,  and  espedaUy  with  Germany. 
But  agreement  with  Germany,  he  said, 
requires  very  careful  handling;  Ger- 
many would  not  stand  the  idea  of  a 
limit  being  imposed  upon  its  naval  ex- 
pansion. Hence  he  avoids  "limita- 
tions, of  armaments,"  and  prefers  to 
use  the  diplomatic  expression,  ''a  mu- 
tual reduction  of  expenditure."  But 
even  after  calling  in  the  aid  of  that 
smooth  phrase.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
would  have  us  remember  '*that  in  any 
po^ible  naval  agreement  with  Ger- 
many we  have  been  given  to  under- 


stand that  the  German  Naval  Law 
must  in  the  long  run  be  ca^ed  out"; 
and  that,  when  completed,  means  a 
navy  of  33  battleships.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  that  an  agreement  might 
do  something,  and  i>osslbly  even 
"within  the  limits  of  the  German  Na- 
val  Law  some  retardation  of  expendi- 
ture might  be  effected."  We  need 
not  follow  Sir  ISdward  Greiy  from  this 
pacific  problem  of  Anglo-German  ri- 
valry to  the  field  of  arbitration  and  to 
Anglo-American  friendship,  a  scheme 
which  is  now  being  discussed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  For  we  haye  now 
before  us  the  answer  of  Germany,  first 
that  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr 
von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  and  secondly 
that  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  head  of  the  executive.  He  is 
not,  like  our  Prime  Minister,  the.  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  presi- 
dent of  its  governing  committee,  the 
Cabinet.  Nevertheless,  the  Imp^ial 
Chancellor  has  to  govern  with  the  help 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  March  30th  to  the 
Reichstag  was  In  answer  to  a  motion 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  Jfavor  of  re- 
ducing armaments.  ,  He  began  by 
discoursing  upon  the  philosophy  of 
war,  remarking  that  wars  spring  now- 
adays <mly  from  antagonisms  that  are 
rooted  in  popular  sentiment  This 
sentiment,  he  admitted,  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  infiuences,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  a  counterpoise  to  the  irre- 
sponsible agitation  of  the  yellow  Press 
should  be  created  by  international  ef- 
fort. Meanwhile,  he  poured  cold  wa- 
ter upon  indefinite  and  hazy  proposals 
for  disarmament,  and  declined  either  to 
approve  any  scheme  or  to  circulate  any 
scheme.  England,  he  said,  "Is  con- 
vinced, and  has  repeatedly  declared, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  wishes  for  a 
limitation   of  armaments   and   for   a 
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composition    q€   disputes    by    art>itral 
procedure,  lier  fleet  most  be  in  all  cir- 
cumstances a  match  for  or  superior  to 
any  possible  combination  In  tbe  world. 
To  aim  at  tbis  state  of  things  is  Eng- 
land's perfect  right     In  taking  the  at- 
titude we  do  about  the  disarmament 
question,  I  should  be  the  last  even  in 
any  sort  of  way  to  call  this  right  in 
question.      But  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  make  such  a  claim  the  ba- 
sis of  an  agre^nent  which,  by  peace- 
ful assent  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
other  Powers/'    He  then  went  on  to 
argue  that  it  is  hop^ess  to  expect  a 
Congress  of  Powers  to  agree  upon  a 
proportion^  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
armies  or  navies.       He  referred*  for 
instance*    to    Napoleon's    attempt    to 
limit  the  Prussian  army  to  42,000  men 
(an  act  not  of  mutual  consent  but  of 
one-sided  compulsion),  and  omitted  the 
fact  that  for  many  years,  when  Eng- 
land and  France  were  chief  rivals  at 
sea,  there  was  a  more  or  less  friendly 
understanding  that  neither  party  would 
try  to  upset  the  ratio  of  naval  expendi- 
ture.    We  venture  to  observe  that  the 
German  Chancellor  has  done  himself  a 
great  deal  of  harm  by  misrepresenting 
the  aims  of  England,  and  by  exagger- 
ating the  difllculties  of  an  international 
agreement       In   the  first  place,   our 
Government  does  not  maintain  that  its 
Fleet  must  in  all  circumstances  be  a 
match  for  any  ''possible"  combination 
(A  Powers;  the  word  used  has  been 
"probable,"  which  makes  a  very  great 
difference;  and  the  expression  has  been 
further   limited   by    the  exclusion   of 
the  United  States.      That  the  British 
Navy  should  be  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend our  islands  from  the  attack  of 
any  probable  Continental  combination 
is  surely  a  proposition  which  a  reason- 
able statesman  on  the  Continent  might 
be  willing  to  admit  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral understanding   for  the  relief   of 
taxpayers  and  the  promotion  of  civili- 
zation. 


Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  was  al- 
most as  unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  ex- 
cluding war  by  arbitration  as  to  pro- 
posals   for    limiting    armaments    by 
agreement,    arguing   that  wh«i   vital 
antagonisms     arise     any     arbitration 
treaty  would  "bum  like  tinder."      The 
condition  of  peaceableness,  he  said,  is 
strength;  the  weak  are  the  prey  of  the 
strong;  a  people  that  will  not  spend 
freely  on  its  armaments  will  sink,  and 
a  stronger   will  take  its   place;   "we 
Germans  in  our  exposed  position  are 
especially   bound   to   look   this   rough 
reality  frankly  in  the  face."   .  To  put 
it  quite  frankly,   there  Is   an   undis- 
guised brutality  of  tone  in  this  whole 
utterance,   which   has  given  civiUzed 
nations  throughout  the  worid  a  very 
unpleasant  idea  of  Prussian  sentiment 
and  Prussian  civilization.      Neverthe- 
less, it  is  worth  observing  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
German    Government    has    not    been 
forcing  the  pace.      The  great  expan- 
sion  of  naval  expenditure  has   been 
British,  and  It  might  fairly  be  asked 
whether  fair  speeches  and  evil  practice 
are  really  so  much  worse  than  fair 
practice  and  evil  speeches?    Moreover, 
there  was  one  practical  paragraph  In 
the  Chancellor's  speech  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  England  and  Ger- 
many, by  an  exchange  of  information, 
should    "give    security    against    sur- 
prises, and  strengthen  in  both  coun- 
tries the  conviction  that  neither  desires 
secretly  to  over-trump  the  other."    He 
hoped  that  by  means  of  this  agreement 
"the  expected  calming  of  public  opin- 
ion in  England  would  set  in."    But  we 
are  delighted  to  find  that  the  general 
tone    of    the    Imp^al    Chancellor's 
speech  and  the  idolatry  of  brute  force 
have  not  been  endorsed  by  the  BMch- 
stag;  for  on  the  day  following  H«t 
von   Bethmann-HoUweg's    speech    the 
Reichstag  adopted  the  two  resolutions 
of  the  Volks-Partei,   the  first  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  co-operate  in 
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the  redDcUoii  of  armaments,  and  the 
second  advocating  a  more  general  re- 
course to  arbitration.  By  the  first  of 
these  resolutions  the  Reichstag  asked 
the  German  Chancellor  *to  declare  his 
readiness  and  willingness  to  enter  into 
joint  negotiations  with  other  great 
Powers  as  soon  as  proposals  for  the 
flimnltaneous  and  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  on  armaments  are 
made  by  one  great  Power.**  Thus  the 
Beichstag  has  condemned  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  even  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
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many,  which  is  still  far  from  enjoying 
Parliamentary  self-government,  this 
action  is  highly  significant  and  im- 
portant It  will  make  the  German 
Chancellor  increasingly  anxious  to  en- 
ter into  some  practical  arrangement 
for  the  reduction  of  naval  expenditure, 
and,  indeed,  the  strength  of  German 
public  opinion  is  proved  not  only  by 
these  votes,  but  by  the  furious  dia- 
tribes of  the  newspaper  which  the 
Krupp  firm  runs  against  everybody  in 
its  own  interests. 


ANTARCTIC  COMPETITION. 


The  mails  that  will  come  in  from 
New  Zealand  a  few  weeks  hence  will 
probably  bring  us  some  further  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  doings  of  Captain 
Bcott  and  the  subordinate  members  of 
his  antarctic  expedition,  to  fill  in  the 
blanks  which  exist  in  the  cabled  mes- 
sages received  a  few  days  since.    In 
the  meantime  this  news,  the  first  we 
have   had  since  the   Terra  N<wa  de- 
parted from  Ityttelton  at  the  end  of 
last  November,  is  satisfactory  so  far 
as  it  goes.       There  appears  to  have 
been  a  rough  season  down  in  the  far 
south,  the  ship  has  been  knocked  about, 
two    ponies    and    a    dog    have    been 
washed    away,    a    motor-sledge    has 
fallen  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  but  no 
human  lives  have  been  lost,  and  so 
far  Captain  Scott  has  carried  out  his 
intentions    according    to    programme. 
There  appears  to  be  some  slight  mis- 
apprehension  about   these    intentions, 
and  in  some  quarters  a  wrong  construc- 
tion has  been  placed  upon  some  parts 
of  Captain  Scott's  brief,  cabled  state- 
ment of  what  he  is  doing,   and  the 
other  message  about  what  was  done 
when  the  Terra  Nova  left  him  after  his 
own  party,  the  main  body,  had  been 
landed  near  the  old  base  in  McMurdo 


Sound.  The  commander  mentions 
that  the  ship  was  going  east  "to  put 
a  small  party  ashore  on  King  Bdward 
VII  Land  for  exploration  purposes.*' 
Ldeutenant  Pennell,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Terra  Nova  after  Captain  Scott 
had  quitted  her,  took  the  ship  along 
in  that  direction,  and,  near  to  the 
place  where  it -was  intended  to  land  the 
party,  discovered  the  mysterious  Nor- 
wegian Amundsen  expedition,  which  is 
clcfarly  out  for  strong  adventure.  In 
.comments  that  he  has  made  upon  the 
despatches  received  Sir  Brnest  Shackle- 
ton  professes  to  be  in  some  state  of 
doubt,  from  the  wording  of  the  cable- 
grams, whether  a  British  party  was 
landed  in  this  quarter  or  not;  but  if  he 
is  familiar  with  Captain  Scott*s  plans 
he  should  not  be  so  doubtful. 

Again,  the  inference  lately  drawn  by 
a  leading  newspaper  that  the  party, 
landed  here  on  King  Edward  VII  Land 
some  four  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of 
McMurdo  Sound,  is  intended  to  make  a 
Journey  southwards  as  far  as  it  can 
get  and  to  the  pole  itself  if  possible, 
is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  what 
the  present  writer,  who  has  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  commander, 
knows  of  the  plans  of  the  expedition, 
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and  as  many  others  know  also.      It 
was  Captain  Scotts  settled  intenti<Hi 
before  leaving  E)ngland  to  send  a  party 
of  six  under  Lieutenant  Campbell  to 
King  Bdward  VII  Land  simplj  in  or- 
der to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of 
that  region   and  nothing  more.       In 
the  cablegrams   the  number  of   men 
taken  for  this  eastern  expedition  is  not 
stated,  nor  is  the  name  of  the  officer  in 
charge;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Captain  Scott  is  simply  ad- 
hering to  his  original  scheme,  and  it  is 
altogether  wrong  to  assume  that  this 
small  party  is  being  set  to  push  for- 
ward to  the  pole  as  a  kind  of  second 
string.       Neither  its   number  nor  its 
equipment  would  Justify  any  such  ob- 
ject.     It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
all  the  attempts  made  by  this  expedi- 
tion to  reach  the  pole  will  be  led  by 
the  commander  as  long  as  he  is  alive 
and  well.      As  to  the  Amundsen  ex- 
pedition,  which   is  now  evidently  in 
close  proximity  to  the  British  eastern 
party,  it  may  accomplish  some  won- 
derful feat,  and  it  apparently  possesses 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
dogs  that  Captain  Scott  has  with  him; 
but  it  is  very  thin  in  men  for  a  Journey 
to  the  pole,  especially  if  a  new  and  un- 
tried route  is  to  be  tackled  as  is  partly 
suggested  by  the  landing-place.      This 
latter  may  be  merely  a  ruse,  and  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  may  simply  have  gone 
east  in  order  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
Terra  Nova,  intending  on  landing  and 
pushing  south  to  work  his  way  west 
and  get  on  the  known  route  as  previ- 
ously followed  hy  Captain  Scott  and 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.      This  would 
hardly  be  in  accordance  with  the  eti- 
quette   of   antarctic   exploration;    but 
Captain  Amundsen   may   not  concern 
himself    much    about    this    etiquette. 
When  he  left  Norway  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  making  not  for  the 
south   pole   but   the  north,    and   that 
it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Befaring  Straits 


to  a  point  of  attack  on  the  central  arc- 
tic region  from  that  quarter.  When 
he  reached  Madeira,  however,  on  his 
preliminary  southward  voyage,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  changed  his  plans 
and  would  make  the  south  pole  Ills  ob- 
jective instead  of  the  other  one,  and 
that  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
him  until  the  Terra  Nova  found  him 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  Bay  of 
Whales.  Whatever  he  may  accom- 
plish, his  presence  there  certainly  adds 
somewhat  to  the  interest  of  the  sit- 
uation, though  in  all  the  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  to  regard  him  as  a  seri- 
ous rival  to  Captain  Scott  for  the 
highest  honors  of  antarctic  explora- 
tion. The  commander  of  the  British 
expedition  is  in  a  supremely  deter- 
mined mood,  and  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  serves  to  convince  us  that 
he  is  working  on  the  right  and  the  best 
lines,  while  his  equipment  is  superior 
to  anything  that  has  ever  been  tiEiken 
to  the  south  before.  When  he  re- 
turns from  his  two  months'  Journey 
south,  a  Journey  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  trial  spin — and  he  should  be  re- 
turning about  the  present  time — he  will 
learn  all  about  Captain  Amundsen  and 
his  party  in  the  east,  for  the  Terra 
Nova  when  she  returned  westwards 
called  in  at  McMurdo  Sound  and 
would  leave  a  full  statement 

Amundsen  can  get  no  start  of  the 
British,  for  no  land  expedition  couKL 
set  off  for  the  pole  in  Pebruaiy,  and 
it  must  not  be  imagined  from  Captain 
Scott's  brief  statement  of  his  intended 
sledge  Journey  southwards  towards 
the  end  of  January  that  he  might  on 
that  occasion  attempt  to  reach  the 
pole.  He  had  no  such  intention  and 
could  not  have,  for  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced.  The  time  for  starting 
on  the  main  Journey  is  October,  and 
it  will  be  next  October  that  Captain 
Scott  will  proceed  on  his  great  quest 
with,  as  he  explained  to  me,  about 
twenty  men,  three  teams  of  dogs,  sev- 
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eral  ponies,  a  motor,  axid  three  sledges. 
Tlie  party  will  gradually  be  reduced  as 
the  dtetanee  from  the  base  increases, 
the  men  in  the  best  phjrsical  condition 
being  retained,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
the  final  *'dash"  over  the  last  hundred   , 
miles  or  so  will  probably  be  limited 
to  about  four  men.     The  route  and  all 
its  difficulties,  except  for  this  last  hun- 
dred miles,  are  well  known.      Cfeiptain 
Scott  on  his  former  expedition  with 
the  IHaoovery  first  laid  the  foundations 
of  it;  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  extended 
it.      Possibly  Captain  Scott  may  bear 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Sir  Bmeet*s  ex- 
tension, and  in  this  way  he  would  have 
a  line  all  his  own  from  the  base  to  the 
pole  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
it      That,  however,  is  a  small  point 
upon  which  no  decision  can  be  arrived 
at  until  the  circumstances  are  consid- 
ered on  the  spot      Whatever  happens 
the  commander  hopes  to  reach  the  pole 
by  Christmas.    He  will  need  to  be  back 
at    his    base    by     April    when     the 
winter     begins.       If     this     attempt 
should     fail     he     will     lie     up     in 
his     winter     quarters     at     McMurdo 
Sound  until  the  next  October  and  then 
make  another  effort     This  is  exactly 
how  things  stand  in  the  antarctic  at 
the  i^esent   time.       Nothing  of   the 
highest  importance  can  be  attempted 
for  another  six  months,  and  apparently 
before  that  period  elapses  there  will 
be  a  Japanese  expedition  in  the  same 
quarter  ready  to  penetrate  polewards 
— a  very  pioorly  equipped  expedition,  it 
is  said. 

Some  idea  of  the  spirit  animating 
the  British  expedition  may  be  gathered 
from  a  few  sentences  included  in  a 
private   letter    which    the    writer  re- 
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celved  from  Captain  Scott  just  before 
his   ship   left   New    Zealand    for   the 
south,    'rrhe  expedition  flourishes,"  he 
said.      *^A11  preparations  have  worked 
out  with  extraordinary  accuracy.    We 
have  re-examined,  re-counted,  re-sorted, 
re-stowed  everything  during  our  stay 
here,  and  have  found  all  in  good  order. 
More  satisfactory  still  is  the  spirit  of 
oithusiasm   which  exists  among  the 
members  of  the  expedition.      I  have 
never  seen  it  equalled.      We  ought  to 
do  good  work  with  such  material,  and 
we  start   with  high  hopes.*'      From 
what  I  know  of  the  writer  of  that  let- 
ter and  the  conversations  I  have4iad 
with  him,  I  think  that  if  aviation  had 
attained    anything    like    its    present 
standard  of  reliability  at  the  time  he 
left  England  last  summer  he  would 
have  included  an  aeroplane  among  his 
equipment,  and  made  use  of  it  if  necee- 
sai7.     I  say  ''necessary"  because  I  be- 
lieve he  would  prefer,  if  possibly  to 
reach  the  pole  by  what  we  may  call 
traditi<mal  methods,  encountering  and 
overcoming   difficulties    in   the   same 
way  that  the  great  exi^OTers  have  al- 
ways done.    That  aviation  will  come 
into  the  question  if  the  present  expe- 
ditions should  unhappily  fail,  there  can 
be  little  doubt      I  know  that  Captain 
Scott  did  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  matter,  and  when  he  was  at  Bris- 
tol about  a  year  since  a  free  gift  of  a 
monoplane  or  biplane  was  offered  him 
by  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  but  after 
some  hesitation  he  declined  it,  properly 
regarding  the  science  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion at  that  time  as  being  in  an  alto- 
gether too  elementary  state  to  justify 
him  in  any  experiments  in  the  antarc- 
tic. 
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The  150,000  which  was  paid  for  a 
copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  at  the 
recent  sale  in  New  York  of  the  books 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  M.  Hoe, 
makes  a  new  high-water  mark  in  book 
collecting.  No  snch  price  was  erer 
paid  before  for  a  single  yolnme.  -  Only 
seven  copies  of  this  Bible  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  The  last  time  one 
was  sold,  it  brought  $20,000. 

George  Gary  Bggleston's  "What 
Happened  at  Quasi/'  which  was  no- 
ticed In  this  department  two  weeks 
ago,  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  author's  last 
work,  and  consciously  so,  although  con- 
veying in  its  haw>y  tone  no  suggestion 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  Believing  that  he  should 
not  recover,  Mr.  Eggleston  in  a  note 
dictated  to  his  son,  pathetically  urged 
his  publishers  to  hasten  an  advance 
copy  that  he  might  see  the  makeup  of 
the  book  before  he  died.  The  fact 
that  the  dedicatory  page  was  to  bear 
a  sketch  of  his  little  grandson  added 
to  his  interest  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  Mr.  Eggleston  received  complete 
copies  of  the  book  while  he  was  able 
to  examine  them  critical^,  although 
his  death  occurred  before  the  book 
reached  the  boy-public  to  which  it  was 
addressed. 

Heni7  Holt  &  CO.  announce  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  and  important  li- 
brary of  low-priced  books,  written  with 
a  common  purpose  of  imparting  in- 
formation to  the  general  reader,  but 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  series  will  be  known  as  the  Home 
University  Library  of  Modem  Knowl- 
edge,— ^a  title  which  well  describes  the 
books  projected.  The  books  will  be 
written  by  specialists,  but  they  are  not 
meant  for  the  reading  of  specialists 
but  of  laymen.'  They  will  appear  in 
quarterly   battalions  of  ten  volumes. 


until  at  least  one  hundred  T<HinDes 
have  been  issued.  The  first  ten  vol- 
umes, promised  for  this  month,  include 
The  French  Revolution  by  Hilaiie  Bel- 
loc;  The  Irish  Nationality  biy  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Greoi;  Shakespeare  by  John  Mase- 
field;  A  History  of  War  and  Peace  by 
G.  H.  Ferris;  The  Socialist  Movement 
by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  chairman  of 
the  British  Labor  Party;  The  Stock 
Exchange  by  F.  W.  Hirst,  editor  of  the 
London  £>:onomist;  Modem  Biograpt^ 
l^  Dr.  Marion  Newnegin;  Polar  Bx- 
ploration  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  leader  of 
the  "Scotia"  expedition;  ParHament 
by  Sir  Courtenay  P.  Ilbwt,  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  The  Evolution 
of  Plants  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  late 
**keeper"  at  Kew  Gardens.  This  enu- 
meration will  serve  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  s^es. 

It  is  perhaps  one  indication  of  a  re- 
vived interest  in  Ireland,  historically  as 
well  as  politically,  that  several  volnmes 
on  Irish  history  are  to  be  published 
this  season.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  Dr.  Robert  Murray's  **Bev- 
olutionaiy  Ireland  and  its  Settlement,^* 
a  work  based  on  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  documents  and  bringing  further 
light  to  bear  upon  the  controrersles  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  puUished  by 
Messrs.  MacmlUan  this  month.  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Fisher's  '*The  End  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,"  which  is  announced 
by  Mr.  Arnold,  covers  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Union,  and  examines  the 
causes  that  produced  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion, as  well  as  the  motives  that  led 
Pitt  to  abolish  the  Irish  ParliamaKt, 
and  the  means  by  which  his  policy  was 
carried  out  B*rom  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  we  are  to  have  "Ireland  un- 
der the  Normans,  1109-1216,"  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Orpen,  and  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  in 
the  press  the  sixth  volume  of  Bir.  P.  H. 
Here's  "History  of  Wexford." 
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The  Doom  of  Sails ^  Etc, 


THE  DOOM  OF  SAILS 

Alas!  must  we  utterly  vanish,  and  cease 
from  amidst  us, 
Sails  of  the  olden  sea? 
Now   dispossessed   by   the  stem   and 
stunted  ironclad, 

Wingless  and  squat  and  stem? 
Purple  sails  of  the  heroes  lured  to  the 
Westward, 
Spread  for  the  golden  isles! 
Sails  of  a  magic  foam  with  faery  plun- 
der, 

Wafting  the  wizard  gold! 
Sails  of  the  morning,  come  like  ghosts 
on  the  «ea-line. 
With  midnight  load  of  the  deep! 
Sails  of  the  sunset,  red  over  endless 
waters. 
For  the  furthest  Orient  filled! 
Sails  of  the  starlight,  passing  we  know 
not  whither. 

Silent,  lighted,  and  lone! 
Sails    of   the   sea-man   accursed,    and 
cmising  for  ever. 

Hoist  by  a  spectral  crew! 
Sails   set   afire  by    the  lightning,   re- 
sounding to  tempest, 
That  dmm  and  thunder  and  sing! 
Sails  that  unruffled  repose  on  a  bosom 
of  azure. 
Glassed  by  a  placid  flood! 
Alas!  must  ye  go  as  a  dream,  and  de- 
part as  a  vision. 

Sails  of  the  olden  sea? 

Stephen  Phillips. 

The   Spectator, 


MY  HEAl^T  SHALL  BE  THY  OAR- 
DEN. 

My  heart  sliail  be  tliy  garden.     Come, 
my  own. 
Into    thy    garden;    thine    be    happy 

hours 
Among  my  fairest  thoughts,  my  tall- 
est flowers. 
T'rom    root    to    crowning    petal    thine 

alone. 

» 

Thine    is    the   place   from    where    the 
seeds  are  sown 
Up  to  the  sky  enclosed,  with  all  its 

showers. 
But   ah,   the  bli-ds,   the   birds!  Who 
shall  build  bowers 
To   keep   th€M?e   thine?    O   friend,    the 
birds  have  flown. 


For  as  these  come  and  go,  and  quit 
our  pine 
To  follow  the  sweet  season,  or,  new- 
comers. 
Sing  one  song  only  from  our  al- 
der-trees, 
My  heart  has  thoughts,  which,  though 
thine  eyes  hold  mine. 
Flit  to   the  silent   world   and   other 
summers. 
With  wings  that  dip  beyond   the 
silver  seas. 

Alice  Meifneil 


THE    SLEEPERS. 

As  I  walked  down  Thames'  stony  side, 
Tliis  silent  morning,  wet  and  dark: 

Before  the  cocks  in  farmyards  crowed. 
Before  the  dogs  began  to  bark: 

Before  the  hour  of  four  was  struck 

By  old  Westminster's  mighty  clock: 

As  I  walked  down  the  waterside. 
This  morning,  in  the  cold,  damp  air, 

I  saw  a  hundred  women  and  men 
Huddled  in  rags  and  sleeping  there; 

These  people  have  no  work,  ©aid  I, 

And  long  before  their  time  they  die. 

That  moment,  on  the  waterside, 
A  lighted  car  came  at  a  bound; 

I  looked  inside,  and  lo!  a  score 
Of  pale  and  weary  men  that  frowned; 

Each  man  sat  in  a  huddled  heap. 

Carried  to  work  while  fast  asleep. 

Ten  cars  rushed  down  the  waterside. 
Like  lighted  coffins  in  the  dark; 

With  twenty  dead  men  in  each  car, 
That  must  be  brought  alive  by  work: 

These  people  work  too  hard,  said  I, 

And  long  before  their  time  they  die. 

WUliam  H,  Davies. 

Tbtt  Nation. 


SHEPHERDS  SONG. 

O  black  and  white  the  shepherd's  plaid 

That  haps  me  warm  and  weel. 
And   black   and   white   the  shepherd's 
dog 

That  follows  at  my  heel. 
O  black  and  high  the  winter  sky, 

O  white  the  snowy  wold. 
Till  red  and  bright  the  peat-fire's  light 

For  two  that  are  a-cold! 

Mama  Pwue 
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THE  LACK  OF  PRIVACY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HOME. 


The  typical  American  liome  has 
every  comfort,  every  convenience,  al- 
most every  charm  except  one.  This 
one  thing  lacking,  according  to  the 
Bnglish  point  of  view,  is  privacy. 

No  visitor  from  England,  especially 
if  she  be  a  housewife,  can  fail  to  expe- 


payment  of  a  weirdly  high  premium. 
There  Is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
lavlshness  upon  the  part  of  the  Lon- 
don landlord  when  it  comes  to  the  mat- 
ter of  doors;  doors  which  shut  one 
room  off  entirely  from  another  room 
and  from  the  passage  or  landing,  thus 


rlence  a   certain   pang  of  discont^^    giving  to  the  occupant  of  each  room 


with  the  old-time  inconveniences  and 
certain  discomforts  of  English  house- 
keeping when  she  notes  her  American 
cousin  living  in  the  midst  of  such  con- 
trivances as  almost  make  it  possible  to 
keep  house  by  machinery  and  the  turn- 
ing of  a  crank.  The  first  American 
"puUey-line"  which  I  saw  fastened  to 
a  New  York  kitchen  window  filled  me 
with  awe  as  well  as  admiration,  espe- 
cially when  I  found  a  pretty,  young 
married  college  graduate  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  puUey-line  hanging  her 
family  wash  on  it  as  she  stood  behind 
her  sweet  lace  kitchen  curtain,  where 
she  herself  could  not  be  seen  from 
outside,  giving  a  twist  to  a  little  hinge 
and  then  seeing  all  those  clothes  swung 
oot  into  space  to  dry  in  the  sun  while 
the  charming  young  washerwoman 
took  off  her  apron  and  went  with  me 
to  a  mating.  That  experience  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  the 
London  landlord  who  failed  to  provide 
palley-Unes  and  all  the  other  things 
which  the  New  York  landlord  "threw 
In"  with  the  rent  when  one  hired  a  fiat 
or  a  house  over  there. 

Bless  me!  A  goodly  number  of  Eng- 
lish landlords  have  allowed  me  to 
supply  my  own  door-knobs  and  fire- 
places, while  as  for  giving  me  a  med- 
icine chest  with  plate-glass  mirror  door 
in  the  bathroom,  a  quaint  set  of  sta- 
tionary wash-tubs,  with  lids,  in  the 
kitchen  enclosing  hot  and  cold  water 
taps  and  all  such  things — well,  we  are 
all  quite  aware  that  such  things  are 
never  done  in  England,  except  upon  the 


a  certain  amount  of  privacy  and  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality. The  American  landlord 
is  correspondingly  stingy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  doors.  Yet  "stingy"  is  not  the 
word,  either,  for  I  am  sure  that  the 
PfreJttily  ornamented  archways,  with 
their  carving  and  fretwork,  which 
lead  from  one  room  into  another,  must 
cost  more  than  our  ordinary  English 
doors  on  hinges.  Sometimes  one 
finds  these  archways,  especially  in  the 
modem  flats  of  the  large  American 
cities,  connecting  five  rooms,  one  af- 
ter the  other,  and  sometimes  the  effect 
is  as  pretty  as  possible,  it  gives  such 
an  air  of  space  and  grandeur. 

In  an  English  home  occupied  by 
persons  of  moderate  means  one  is  al- 
ways coming  up  against  a  door  which 
seems  to  warn  one  off  approaching  the 
premises.  It  is  very  uncompromising, 
that  English  door,  and  even  though 
your  own  sister,  your  own  mother, 
your  own  wife,  or  your  own  husband  is 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  you  would 
not  dream  of  turning  the  knob  with- 
out first  knocking.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  nearer  the  tie  which  unites  you  to 
the  person  behind  that  door,  the  less 
likely  you  are  to  intrude  your  presence 
when  you  are  not  sure  of  a  welcome. 
So  you  knock,  and  you  wait  to  hear 
a  voice  you  love  say,  "Do  come  in!" 
or  "No,  dear,  not  now.  Don't  disturb 
me.  I  want  to  be  alone."  "What! 
that  formality  between  husband  and 
wife,  mother  and  daughter,  father  and 
son!"  the  American  woman  exclaims, 


y 
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and  she  puts  down  the  English  as  be- 
ing **stiff  in  home  relations."  But  we 
know  it  is  not  "stiffness"  nor  even  real 
"formality."  It  is  but  delicacy  and 
courtesy. 

I  cannot  fancy  a  well-bred  English 
child  entering  a  mother's  room  in  the 
hearty,  bouncing,  familiar  manner  of 
the  average  American  boy  and  girl, 
who,  having  no  privacy  of  their  own, 
have  never  been  taught  that  other 
persons  want  privacy,  and  know  noth- 
ing of  the  real  significance  of  the  knock 
and  the  answering  "Come  in!"  Scores 
of  times  I  have  visited  American  moth- 
ers whose  children  have  bounded,  un- 
announced, into  bedroom  or  dressing- 
room  every  afternoon  as  soon  as  they 
returned  from  school.  The  mothers 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  did 
the  children.  These  same  little  boys 
and  girls,  too,  have  a  way  of  going  to 
mother's  dressing-table  drawer  when 
they  happen  to  want  a  handkerchief  or 
a  collar;  they  pick  up  her  toilet  soap 
and  use  it;  they  comb  their  hair  wjth 
her  comb,  brush  their  clothes  with  her 
bonnet-whisk.  Their  father's  toilet 
accessories  they  pick  up  and  use  with 
the  same  lack  of  respect  for  individual 
rights.  They  are  little  socialists  of 
the  worst  kind,  living  in  the  belief  that 
all  family  things  are  held  in  common 
by  every  member  of  it.  Indeed,  very 
frequently  in  really  nice,  well-to-do 
families  the  children  are  not  supplied 
with  all  the  requisites  of  a  proper 
toilet.  Mother  brushes  and  combs 
their  hair  with  her  own  comb  and 
brush,  wipes  their  faces  with  her  own 
towel,  allows  them  to  go  to  her  man- 
icure case  and  use  her  file  and  scis- 
sors. 

"Will  you  please  lend  me  your 
brush?"  asked  a  little  boy  of  me  one 
afternoon.  I  was  the  guest  of  his 
mother  for  a  week-end  visit  in  a  beau- 
tiful suburb  of  Chicago,  and  he  stood 
In  my  bedroom  doorway.  "Brush?'*  I 
said  interrogatively.      "What  kind  of 


brush,  my  dear?"  "Hair-brush!"  he 
answered.  "Mother's  sick  with  a 
head-ache,  and  so  I  can't  go  in  her 
room  to  get  It."  "How  did  you  lose 
your  own  hair-brush?"  I  asked.  "Of 
course,  jou  have  had  a  nice  one  of 
your  own?"  "Haven't  got  any  brush. 
"Never  had  one  of  my  own,  I  guess  f 
was  his  answer.  He  was  eight  years 
old,  and  his  father  was  a  professional 
man  with  at  least  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  income,  and  his  mother 
was  a  gentlewoman  and  a  university 
graduate  with  a  degree.  In  ESngland 
I  have  never  been  brought  into  contact 
with  a  child  who  made  a  practice  of 
using  his  mother's  hair-brush,  except 
among  the  poorest  classes. 

This  little  American  boy  who  had  no 
hair-brush  had  a  wonderful  mechanical 
bear  which  played  antics  all  over  the 
drawing-room  floor,  and  must,  I  am 
sure,  have  cost  at  least  four  pounds. 
He  had  expensive  clothes,  attract- 
ively made.  He  had  a  silver  watch. 
His  father  often  gave  him  three  or 
four  shillings  to  go  and  spend  as  he 
saw  fit  The  same  little  boy  slept  in 
a  room  connected  with  that  of  his  par- 
ents by  an  archway  and  no  dooi^-a 
room  which  he  had  no  means  of  enter- 
ing or  leaving  except  by  passing" 
through  their  bedroom.  The  house 
had  several  rooms  unoccupied.  There 
was  no  need  of  crowding;  yet  this  lit- 
tle boy  had  no  proper  bedroom,  no 
play-room  of  his  own,  no  nursery,  no 
chest  of  drawers  in  which  to  keep  his 
own  clothes  entirely  by  themselves. 
His  playthings  w^^  kept  in  the  hall, 
or  the  dining-room,  or  the  drawing- 
room,  or  out  in  the  back  yaid,  or  In 
the  coal-shed,  or  in  the  kitchen — the 
kitchen  from  which  dozens  of  cooks  de- 
parted during  a  year,  and  small  won- 
der! Wliat  servant  wants  a  child's 
toys  underfoot  when  she  is  makhig 
that  most  delicious  of  American  dain- 
ties, a  chocolate  layer-cake?  If  this 
little  boy  had  a  sister,  she,  too,  would 
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be  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  kitchen, 
trying  to  wash  her  dollie's  clothes; 
wanting  to  help  cook  stir  the  padding 
tiatter  when  poor  cook  was  beside  her- 
self preparing  the  dinner;  demanding 
to  be  allowed  to  put  a  caterpillar  un- 
dfflr  a  kitchen  tumbler  and  see  it  turn 
into  a  butterfly,  or  put  a  bulb  in  a 
cut-glass  pickle- jar  and  watch  it  de- 
Tel<^  into  a  plant  And  one  could  not 
blame  the  little  girl.  She  would  have 
rights,  in  the  matter  of  preparing  her 
doll's  toilet  and  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  horticulture.  But  her 
American  parents  might  not  think  of 
providtng  her  with  a  playroom  of  her 
own. 

This  same  little  boy  and  his  imagin- 
ary sister  ought  to  be  invited  occasion- 
ally to  have  tea  with  their  mother  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  even  to  see  vis- 
itors when  they  were  asked  for.  I 
think  they  might  very  reasonably  have 
th^r  breakfast  and  luncheon  in  the 
dining-room  with  mother;  but  as  for  a 
seven-thirty  o'clock  night  dinner,  cer- 
tainly never  that  for  many  a  long  year. 
But  the  American  child  at  the  night 
dinner-table  is  such  a  frequency  that 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule. 
The  average  American  child  knows 
nothing  of  a  good,  wholesome  six 
o'clock  supper  of  bread-and-milk  or  one 
of  those  wonderfully  nourishing  Ameri- 
can cereals  with  some  fruit 

Bnt  the  member  of  the  American 
family  to  whom  my  thoughts  turn  in 
greatest  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  lack 
of  privacy  and  the  denial  of  an  oppor- 
tonlty  for  the  cultivation  of  individu- 
ality is  the  father — he  who  pays  for 
everything,  buys  the  house  with  his 
own  earnings  or  hires  it,  and  yet  gen- 
erally has  not  so  much  as  a  comer  that 
is  his  very  own.  It  is  called  "his 
house."  It  has  many  rooms.  Th^e 
are  the  drawing-room,  the  living-room, 
the  dining-room,  the  library.  There 
are  nnmerous  bedrooms  and  dressing- 
rooms;  but  if  he  really  desires  solitude. 


there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  for 
him  but  to  lock  himself  up  in  the  bath- 
room. Sometimes  you  hear  the  mem- 
bers of  an  American  family  speak  of 
"father's  den,"  to  be  sure.  Why,  just 
before  I  left  America  a  New  York 
friend,  when  she  was  showing  me 
through  her  new  house,  said  to  me, 
"This  is  my  husband's  den,"  showing 
me  into  the  sunniest  and  brightest 
room  in  the  house.  My  eyes  rested 
upon  antimacassars  and  tea-cosies,  a 
copy  of  "Poems  of  Passion,"  an  em- 
broidery frame,  a  train  of  "choo-choo 
cars,"  and  a  box  of  such  American 
confections  as  my  soul  delights  in  and 
which  no  manly  man  could  possibly  be 
seen  eating.  I  looked  about  for  rows 
of  curious  pipes,  for  a  horribly  dusty 
and  disordered  writing-table,  a  loung- 
ing jacket — out  at  elbows,  but,  oh!  so 
comfortable  after  the  workaday  coat — 
a  copy  or  two  of  a  sporting  paper;  but 
not  a  sign  of  such  mute  witnesses  to 
masculine  ownership  of  that  room  did 
I  see.  "It's  the  sunniest  room  In  the 
house,"  went  on  that  wickedly  selfish 
little  American  woman,  "so  the  chil- 
dren and  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
here." 

I  have  been  shown  through  other 
American  homes  where  the  husbands 
had  their  "own"  dressing-rooms,  their 
"own"  hanging  cupboards,  and  have 
noted  with  surprise  the  complexion 
balms,  bodkins  with  pink  b6b6  ribbon 
ready  for  running  through  lace,  bon- 
net-whisks, and  cut-glass  powder- 
boxes  lying  upon  the  chiftonni^res 
along  with  military  brushes  and 
safety  razors.  "I  do  believe  in  sep- 
arate dressing-rooms  and  separate 
dressing-tables,  don't  you?"  the  fond 
wife  would  gush,  and  then  she  would 
show  me  her  husband's  "own  hang- 
ing cupboard,"  which,  being  fitted  up 
with  a  new  kind  of  patent  trousers- 
stretcher  which  she  found  exactly  the 
thing  for  keeping  her  skirts  in  nicest 
order,  she  had  taken  possession  of  up 
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to  the  farthest  and  darkest  comer, 
where  a  pathetic  and  lonely  greatcoat 
might  hang  on  a  solitary  peg. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  American  man  liked 
all  this,  or  that,  at  least,  he  did  not 
mind  it;  that  perhaps  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  petticoats  hanging  among  his 
belongings  in  his  "own  cupboard"  ap- 
pealed in  some  way  to  his  sentimental 
nature  and  his  sense  of  romance.  But 
finally  I  discovered  that  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  **put  upon"  merely  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  family  tran- 
quillity. I  found  that  he  really  would 
like  his  den  to  himself,  just  like  an 
Englishman,  in  all  the  masculine  glory 
of  dust  and  disorder;  that  though 
.he  loved  his  wife,  there  were  times 
when  he  would  prefer  to  spend  his 
evenings  alone  in  his  den  without  her 
company;  that  though  he  loved  his 
children,  he  would  rather  have  them 
safely  in  bed  before  seven  o'clock  than 
have  an  evening  with  them  climbing 
over  Ms  tired  legs.  In  short,  I  found 
him  very  like  the  average  English  hus- 
band and  father  in  this  respect.  He 
merely  differed  in  the  inability  or  the 
lack  of  determination  to  set  his  large 
foot  down  squarely  and  warn  Intruders 
oflF  from  the  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
his  soul. 

They  have  wonderfully  comfortable 
and  convenient  bath-rooms  in  the 
American  cities,  even  in  homes  of  the 
most  moderate  rentals.  In  England 
people  paying  rentals  of  this  sort  are 
still  using  the  tin  tubs  of  the  grand- 
father's-chair  shape,  brought  to  their 
bedrooms  every  morning,  and  in  which 
they  may  splash  up  all  the  wall-paper. 
People  of  this  class  have  not  the  tiled 
floor,  the  porcelain  tub,  the  up-to-date 
plumbing  that  one  finds  in  the  cheap- 
est flats  and  houses  in  American  cit- 
ies. But  some  of  those  lovely  bath- 
rooms were  to  me  pathetic  witnesses 
to  the  lack  of  privacy  of  the  various 
members  of  the  family.    There  would 


be  rows  of  tooth-brushes  hanging 
along  the  walls,  rows  of  towels,  rows 
of  other  things,  showing  that  it  was 
the  family  wash-room.  Such  homes 
usually  have  no  individual  wasb-liaDcl 
stands  in  each  bedroom.  They  take 
up  room  and  make  work.  Or,  even 
if  their  bedrooms  are  thus  fitted  apv 
the  members  of  the  family  have 
formed  a  habit  of  running  into  the 
bathroom  for  a  wash-up  because  it  is 
easier  and  quicker.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  those  more  luxurious 
houses  where  in  each  bedroom  there  is 
a  fitted  basin  with  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  but  to  the  more  humble 
homes.  To  the  average  outsider  who 
is  at  all  observant  the  first  thought 
upon  visiting  the  average  American 
home  Is,  "Oh,  you  have  so  many  de- 
lightful things,  so  many  conveniences, 
so  many  comforts,  how  it  is  yoQ 
have  Just  this  one  thing  lacking — 
privacy?" 

In  America  they  know  little  of  the 
old-fashioned  "mother's  room,"  the 
room  which  has  mother's  individuality 
so  stamped  upon  it  that  all  through 
life  the  children  remember  it  as  bein^ 
a  very  part  of  mother.  And  father's 
room?  As  I  have  said,  he  has  no 
room,  though  there  be  twenty  rooms  in 
the  house.  All  day  long,  at  business, 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  noisy,  hurrying 
people,  clerks  and  stenographers,  and 
at  home  there  is  no  diminution  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  disturb 
him.  Let  him  try  to  get  off  by  him- 
self and  lock  a  door — ^if  he  can  find  a 
door — and  he  will  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ing a  secret  sorrow,  or,  mayhap,  a  se- 
cret sin. 

Certainly  the  American  middle-class 
homes  in  many  ways  are  more  taste* 
fully  arranged  than  the  English  homes 
of  the  same  class.  Take  the  American 
bedroom  and  the  English  bedroom,  for 
instance.  Who  could  hesitate  be- 
tween the  two  for  prettiness  and  con- 
venience?   The  English  idea  of  a  bed- 
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rooiQ  is  a  place  to  sleep  in,  bathe  in, 
and  get  out  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Ton  feel  that  as  soon  as  yon  look  at 
it.  Its  drap^es  are  few,  its  rugs  are 
simple,  its  walls  are  often  almost  bare, 
and  in  the  window  the  dressing-table 
stands,  its  uglj  wooden  back  facing  the 
street,  flat  up  against  the  window,  add- 
ing nothing  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  house  or  the  street  In  America 
the  bedrooms  are  pretty.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  to 
make  them  look  as  little  like  bedrooms 
as  possible.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
Americans,  down  in  their  hearts,  con- 
sider a  bed  an  improper  piece  of  furni- 
ture, to  be  hidden  away,  when  possi- 
ble, in  the  form  of  a  writing-desk,  a 
wardrobe,  or  a  Turkish  divan,  and  only 
exhibited  for  what  it  really  is — a  bed — 
at  the  last  moment  before  getting  Into 
it  But  certainly  the  bedrooms  are 
pretty,  and,  in  a  general  way  of  speak- 
ing, they  seem  to  belong  to  nobody  in 
particular. 

I  have  a  fancy  that  after  a  while 
the  American  home  may  develop  into 
one  immense  room  separated  into  com- 
l>artments  only  by  screens— there 
seems  to  be  such  an  objection  to  doors! 
The  American  architects  plan  for  a 
few  enough  doors  in  all  conscience, 
but  even  those  they  do  put  up  are  of- 
ten taken  down  off  the  hinges,  stored 
in  the  cellar,  and  replaced  with  dra- 
peries. Once,  a  few  years  ago,  moving 
Into  a  beautiful  New  York  flat  I  found 
the  previous  tenants  had  done  tbis, 
and  when  I  asked  the  janitor  to  bring 
the  doors  from  the  cellar  and  re-hang 
them,  he  viewed  me  with  suspicion, 
and  asked,  *'An'  so  ye  be  goin'  to  take 
boarders,  ma'am?"  "Boarders r*  I  ex- 
claimed. "Certainly  not!"  "Then 
why  do  ye  want  the  doors,  when  dra- 
peries is  so  much  more  stylish?"  he 
asked. 

From  the  doorlessness  of  the  flat  and 
house  of  the  large  American  cities  is 
but  a  step  to  the  fenceless  state  of  the 


pretty  village  homes,  into  whose  lawns 
and  gardens  stray  chickens,  cats,  and 
dogs  wander  and  scratch  at  wUl.  They 
make  a  beautiful  sight  these  quaintly 
built  houses,  one  after  another,  with- 
out fence  or  hedge,  the  well-kept  lawns 
coming  down  and  joining  the  pave- 
ment along  which  grow  those  rows  of 
trees  which  will  ever  be  the  delight  of 
all  foreigners  who  visit  the  American 
villages.  Truly  they  are  prettier  than 
the  hedged-off  houses  of  the  English 
towns,  with  their  garden  walls  topped 
with  broken  bottles  to  warn  away  the 
cats  and  other  marauders.  But  one 
wonders  how  a  garden-party  could  be 
managed  in  these  very  public  Ameri- 
can village  lawns;  how  a  tea-table 
could  be  arranged  under  the  trees,  and 
the  tea  and  cakes  really  be  enjoyed 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  looking 
on. 

And  then  the  windows  with  the 
lights  burning!  Is  there  in  all  Amer- 
ica such  a  ceremony  as  the  "drawing 
of  the  blinds,"  one  wonders?  There  is 
in  England  still  that  antiquated  prac- 
tice of  the  housmaid  going  about  at 
twilight  holding  a  lighted  taper  in  one 
hand  as  she  draws  down  the  blind 
with  the  other  before  she  lights  the 
lamps  or  gas.  There  is  here  the  hor- 
ror of  having  the  passing  public  wit- 
ness even  the  "lighting  up"  of  the 
home.  I  would  certainly  do  away 
with  the  lighted  taper  habit — ^It  is  so 
apt  to  set  the  lace  draperies  afire;  but 
I  hope  that  the  ceremony  of  the  "draw- 
ing of  the  blinds"  will  last  as  long  as 
the  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle. 
Indeed,  it  must  last  just  that  long.  In 
America  sometimes  the  blinds  are 
drawn,  sometimes  not — more  often  not, 
I  think.  One  may  pass  dozens  of 
drawing-  and  dining-rooms  in  the  even- 
ing, all  brilliantly  lighted,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  gathered  about  the 
piano  or  the  table,  minding  not  that 
the  curious  stranger  in  the  street  may 
peep  in.      Why,  even  the  young  lady 
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receiving  lier  fiane6  in  the  evening  of- 
ten forgets  the  drawing  of  the  blinds. 
Then,  even  where  care  is  taken  to  draw 
the  front  blinds,  there  is  a  shocking 
amount  of  thoughtlessness  among  per- 
sons occupying  back  rooms,  in  many 
cases  not  even  the  bedroom  blinds  be- 
ing drawn  when  the  gas  is  lighted. 

The  National  Reylew. 


And  it  all  comes  back — this  lack  of 
privacy  in  the  American  home — ^to  a 
want  of  doors  of  one  sort  or  another, 
doors  to  shut  one*s  self  in  and  to  shut 
others  out,  that  one  may  enjoy,  at 
times,  the  privacy  that  is  the  right  of 
every  individual  soul. 

Mixry  MwUmer  MaxtceU, 


LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL.* 


Iiady  Agatha  Russell,  daughter  of 
the  English  statesman  and  his  wife 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  volume, 
tells  the  world  in  her  brief  preface: 
"The  manuscripts  which  have  supplied 
the  material  for  a  memoir  of  my 
mother  deal  much  more  fully  with  the 
life  of  my  father  than  with  her  own 
life.  .  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the 
memoir  is  written  by  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthy;  the  political  and  historical 
•commentary  is  almost  entirely  his 
work.  The  impartial  and  independ- 
ent opinion  of  one  outside  the  fam- 
ily, both  in  writing  the  memoir  and  in 
selecting  passages  from  the  manu- 
scripts for  publication,  has  been  of 
great  value.  My  grateful  thanks  are 
due  to  His  Majesty  the  King  for  giv- 
ing permission  to  publish  letters  from 
Queen  Victoria.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  friends  and  relations  who  have 
placed  letters  at  my  disposal;  espe- 
cially to  my  brother,  whose  helpful  en- 
couragement throughout  the  work  has 
been  most  valuable.  .  .  .  My  cor- 
dial thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  George 
Trevelyan  for  reading  the  proof  sheets, 
and  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  for  giv- 
ing permission  to  publish  his  Memorial 
Address  at  the  end  of  this  volume.*' 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  quote  the 
greater  part  of  Lady  Agatha's  preface 
at  the  opening  of  this  article,  in  order 

*  with  Selections  from  her  Diaries  and  Oor- 
respondenoe.  Bdlted  by  Desmond  MaoOarthv 
and  Agatha  Bassell.  Methaen  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
London. 


that  the  readers  of  the  Fartnighily  Rt- 
ri€ic  may  have  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  clear  idea  of  the  materials 
and  the  co-operation  which  the  daugh- 
ter of  -the  Russell  house  had  in  the 
production  of  her  most  interesting  nar- 
rative. I  think  it  right  also  to  add 
that  in  cordially  agreeing  with  her  as 
to  the  value  of  the  assistance  rendered 
to  her  by  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  I 
am  not  taking  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  tribute,  however  well 
merited,  to  a  member  of  my  own  fam- 
ily, for  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no 
family  connection  between  him  and 
me:  but  I  am  fortunate  in  having  come 
into  association  with  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  literary  companionship 
with  my  dear  friend  of  many  years, 
Lady  Agatha  Russell.  In  my  early 
days  of  literary  and  political  life  I 
came  into  a  casual  acquaintanceship 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  had  some 
interesting  and  memorable  conversa- 
tions with  him.  When  I  first  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  to  his  wife, 
she  was  then  the  Countess  Russell,  and 
the  pair  were  living  at  Pembroke 
Lodge,  which  had  been  presented  to 
them  by  Queen  Victoria  so  long  ago  as 
1847.  After  I  had  settled  to  a  London 
life,  in  1860,  I  had,  of  course,  constant 
opportunities  of  hearing  Lord  John 
Russell  speak  in  the  Hou^e  of  C6m- 
mens  and  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
I^ords.  The  story  of  this  volume  \a 
mainly  told  In  the  letters  which  passed 
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between  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
wife.  Nowhere  that  I  know  of  can  be 
found  a  more  living  revelation  of  equal 
love  and  more  thorough  understanding 
between  husband  and  wife  than  is 
found  in  these  letters.  The  frequent, 
though  short,  separations  which  had  to 
take  place  between  the  pair  proved 
to  have  been  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  world  of  the  present  and  the 
coming  time.  Lady  John  Russell's 
bealth  compelled  her  to  spend  as  much 
as  she  could  of  her  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Lord  John  Russell  had  often 
to  attend  great  public  meetings  in  coun- 
ties and  cities,  and  it  was  not  always 
or  often  advisable  for  him  to  submit 
his  loved  and  loving  wife  to  the  fa- 
tigue of  becoming  his  companion  in 
the  double  Journey.  On  all  these  oc- 
casions the  couple  seem  to  have  ex- 
changed by  pen  and  post  their  affec- 
tionate confidences.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  anywhere  be  found  a 
more  authentic,  a  more  convincing,  a 
more  complete  record  of  married  love, 
congeniality  and  consequent  happiness 
than  is  given  to  the  world  in  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  and  which  are  recorded 
In  this  volume. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  and  interesting  to 
quote  the  following  passages  from  an 
entry  in  the  diary  of  the  Countess  Rus- 
sell, dated  July  9th,  1893,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

A  new  policy  Home  Rule  undoubtedly 
is.  a  new  departure  from  the  "tradi- 
tion" of  any  £>nglish  party;  but  not  a 
deimrture  from  Liberal  principles,  only 
a  new  application  of  old  ones;  and  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  speak  of  it  as  being 
against  Liberal  principles,  for  is  there 
anybody  of  average  intelligence  who 
would'  not  have  predicted  that  if  it 
should  ever  be  adopted  by  any  party  it 
would  be  by  the  Liberals?  ...  It 
is  the  proud  distinction  of  Liberals  to 
grow  perpetually,  and  to  march  with 
eyes  open,  and  to  discover,  as  they  are 


pretty  sure  to  do,  that  they  have  not 
always  in  the  past  been  true  to  their 
principles.  There  is  no  case  exactly 
parallel  with  that  of  Ireland;  but 
there  are  some  in  great  measure  anal- 
ogous, and  it  is  the  Liberals  who  have 
listened  to  the  voice  of  other  countries, 
some  of  them  our  own  dependencies,  in 
their  national  aspirations  or  their  de- 
sire  for  Parliaments  of  their  own,  ex- 
pressed by  Constitutional  majorities. 
I  admire  the  Unionists  for  standing  by 
their  own  convictions  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule,  and  have  always  done  so; 
but  I  cannot  call  it  "devotion  to  the 
Union  and  to  Lil>eral  principles,'*  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  a  single 
Home  Ruler  not  a  LiberaL  The 
Unionists,  especially  those  in  Parlia- 
ment, have  been,  and  are,  in  a  very 
dangerous  position,  and  have  yielded 
too  readily  to  the  temptation  of  a  sud- 
den transference  of  party  loyalty  upon 
almost  every  question  from  Liberal  to 
Tory  leaders.  But  for  those,  whether 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  have  re- 
mained Liberals — and  I  know  several 
such— I  don't  see  why,  after  Home 
Rule  is  carried,  they  should  not  be 
once  more  merged  in  the  great  body  of 
Liberals,  and  have  their  chances,  like 
others,  of  being  chosen  to  serve  their 
country  in  Parliament  and  in  office. 

On  some  other  subjects  equally  ac- 
tive and  pressing  Just  now  we  find 
Lady  Russell's  opinions  given  with 
like  effect iveuess  in  letters  of  hers 
addressed  from  Pembroke  Lodge,  De- 
cember Kith.  1893,  to  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond: — 

Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  opinions 
can  poor  I  give  on  the  almost  insolu- 
ble problems  you  put  before  me?  I 
wish  I  knew  of  any  book  or  any  man 
or  woman  who  could  tell  me  whether  a 
Poor  Law,  even  the  very  best,  is  on  the 
whole  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  how 
the  "unemployed"  can  be  chosen  out 
for  work  of  any  useful  or  productive 
kind  without  injury  to  others  equally 
deserving,  and  what  are  the  Just  lim- 
its of  State  interference  vrith  personal 
liberty.  The  House  of  Lords  puzzles 
me  less.  I  would  simply  declare  it, 
by  Act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Inju- 
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rioQs  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation 
and  for  ever  dissolved.  Then  it  may 
either  sliow  its  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  giving  its  assent  to  its 
own  annihilation,  or  oblige  ns  to 
break  through  the  wom-ont  Constitu- 
tion and  declare  its  assent  unneces- 
sary. It  is  beyond  all  bearing  that 
one  great  measure  after  another  should 
be  delayed,  or  mutilated,  year  after 
year,  by  such  a  body,  and  I  chafe  and 
fret  inwardly  to  a  painful  degree. 

Lady  Russell  may  be  credited  with 
having  possessed  something  like  a 
prophetic  vision  with  regard  to  the 
troubles  which  the  House  of  Lords 
was  certain  to  bring  upon  itself.  Up 
to  this  time,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  Liberals  in  these  islands  and  in 
other  lands  as  well  were  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  peers  were  certain  to 
keep  on  asserting  the  privileges  they 
claimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
themselves  into  unceasing  quarrels 
with  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
outer  public,  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Radicals  in  general 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  the  he- 
reditary chamber  was  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether  or  compel  it  to  submit  to 
a  decree  of  perpetual  subordination. 
For  the  daughter  of  one  peer  and  the 
wife  of  another,  this  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  display  of  independent 
opinion  and  heroic  decision. 

Lady  Russell  seems  to  have  had  at 
once  a  mind,  a  temperament,  an  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  an  inclination  which 
enabled  her  to  find  an  unfailing  inter- 
est in  every  character  and  in  every 
phase  of  human  life  which  came  un- 
der her  notice.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  social  life  or  in  the  study  of  histor- 
ical memoirs,  Just  as  in  the  figures  we 
meet  in  our  everyday  existence,  we  find 
that  almost  everyone,  with  whom  we 
happen  to  come  into  acquaintanceship, 
has  subjects  which  especially  attract  his 
or  her  interest,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, he  and  she  caimot  easily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  turn  away,  even  for  an 


hour  of  casual  conversation.  Some  of 
the  highest  intellects  have  been  ac- 
companied by  this  limitation.  We 
have  all  known  great  thinkers  and 
great  writers  who  have  of  themselves 
frankly  acknowledged,  and  in  some 
instances  have  even  actually  pro- 
claimed their  unwillingness  to  give  up 
time  and  thought  to  whoUy  unfiimiliar 
and  therefore,  to  them  uncongenial  top- 
ics. I  have  often  heard  eminent  lit- 
erary men,  eminent  artists,  eminent 
Members  of  Parliament,  declare  that 
they  found  it  vefy  hard  to  turn  their 
attention  at  once  to  some  entirely 
unfamiliar  subject,  and  would,  there- 
fore, rather  keep  out  of  the  way  of  this 
or  that  exponent  of  such  a  theme  until 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  and  had 
been  quietly  left  in  the  background. 
Lady  Russell  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
entirely  free  from  this  peculiarity.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the 
world,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  she 
saw  in  her  ordinary  daily  life  brought 
for  her  no  bores.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  she  was  herself 
so  bright,  so  animated,  so  vivadoos 
that  one  would  have  expected  her  to 
seek  especially  for  intercourse  witb  hu- 
man  creatures  endowed  with  similar 
characteristics.  At  the  same  time  she 
had  and  always  made  manifest  with 
unflinching  sincerity  and  earnestness 
her  enthusiastic  admiration  for  great 
human  beings  and  great  human  pro- 
ductions; she  never  turned  away  with 
indifference  or  impatience  from  any 
topic  m^:^^  because  it  was  unfamiliar 
to  her,  or  from  any  opportunity 
of  making  a  new  acquaintance  merely 
because  the  proposed  new  ac- 
quaintance was  described  as  being  ab* 
sorbed  in  some  subject  utteriy  unfa- 
miliar to  Lady  Russ^  herself.  -  She 
could  pass  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,  without  effort  Many 
of  her  friends  have  told  me  of  in- 
stances in  which  they  had  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  readily  Lady  Rus- 
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sell  could  enter  with  the  most  thor- 
ough interest  into  all  the  details  of  a 
controversy  on  some  qaestion  which 
mast  have  been  previously  utterly  un- 
"kiiown  to  her.  It  has,  however,  to  be 
ol>8erved  that  in  most  such  cases  the 
subject  was  one  which  allowed  her  to 
inform  it  with  suggestions  and  appeals 
coming  from  her  own  temperament 
and  illumined  by  her  own  inspiration. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  Lady  Russell 
could  be  brought  into  converse  with 
any  sane  human  creature  from  whom 
she  would  feel  compelled  to  release 
herself  because  of  the  hopeless  dulness 
of  the  unfamiliar  companion. 

My  rare  and  casual  meetings  with 
Lord  John  Russell  went  on  for  several 
years  before  I  had  the  happiness  of 
coming  into  any  actual  acquaintance- 
ship with  his  wife.  When  he  was  In 
office  or  when  he  was  in  Opposition  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
him,  and  was  even  a  guest  with  him 
occasionally  at  some  London  social 
gathering  or  at  some  formal  Parlia- 
mentary festivity.  But  I  began  to  hear 
more  and  more  eulogies  that  were 
poured  out  on  the  gifts  and  graces,  the 
bounties,  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the 
conjugal  devotion  of  his  wife,  and  I 
had  before  very  long  the  happiness  of 
becoming  not  merely  her  acquaintance 
but  her  friend.  But  in  the  meantime 
was  to  come  about  the  sad  event  which 
sentenced  Lady  Russell  to  a  world  of 
widowhood.  The  outer  world,  in- 
deed, has  to  read  this  newly-published 
Tolume  In  order  to  understand  how  the 
loye-story  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell's 
married  happiness  remained  a  love- 
sloiy  to  its  very  end.  This  is  to  be 
found  most  vividly  expressed  In  the 
letters  which  passed  between  them, 
even  on  the  practical  details  of  ques- 
tions belonging  to  administrative 
work. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  pas- 
sages In  the  story  of  this  volume  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  which  passed 


between  the  married  pair  during  the 
days  of  their  best  happiness.  These 
are  love-letters  in  the  strictest  sense, 
even  when  they  are  mainly  taken  up 
as  an  Interchange  of  Ideas,  of  questions 
and  answers,  on  some  present  subject 
of  political  and  administrative  impor- 
tance. Lord  Russell  is  giving  to  his 
Inquiring  wife  a  full  and  minute  ac- 
count of  the  progress  which  one  of  his 
reform  measures  Is  making  through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  kind  of 
opposition  offered  to  It  by  this  or  that 
political  party,  and  his  wife's  replies 
are  brimful  of  encouraging  inspiration, 
and  made  practical  by  various  sugges- 
tions. But  the  letters  are  love-letters 
all  the  same.  They  are  as  evidently 
love-letters  as  if  they  had  passed  be- 
tween the  hero  and  heroine  of  some 
drama  or  some  romance.  I  cannot  re- 
call to  my  mind  anything  in  biograph- 
ical history  which  affords  to  us  such 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  sympa- 
thetic working  of  poetic  love  and  prac- 
tical companionship  as  is  to  be  found 
in  these  letters  of  this  wedded  pair. 
So  the  Story  goes  on  imtil  we  come  to 
the  event  which  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  Lady  Russell's  life,  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Lord  Russell's  death 
took  place  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  May 
28th,  1878,  and  I  think  it  well  to  quote 
here  the  letter  which  his  widow  re- 
ceived from  Queen  Victoria: — 

Bcimaral,  May  SOth,  1878. 
D^ar  Lady  Russell, 

It  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  I 
learnt  through  the  papers  that  your  dear 
husband  had  left  this  world  of  sor- 
rows and  trials  peacefully,  and  full  of 
years,  the  night  before,  or  I  would  have 
telegraphed  or  written  sooner!  Tou 
will  believe  that  I  truly  regret  an  old 
friend  of  forty  years*  standing,  and 
whose  personal  kindness  In  trying  and 
anxious  times  I  shall  ever  remember. 
"Lord  John,'*  as  I  knew  him  best,  was 
one  of  my  first  and  most  distinguished 
'Ministers,  and  his  departure  recalls 
many  eventful  times.      To  yon,  dear 
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Lady  Russell,  who  were  ever  one  of 
the  most  devoted  of  wives,  this  must 
be  a  terrible  blow,  though  you  must 
have  for  some  time  been  prepared  for 
it  But  one  is  never  prepared  for  the 
blow  when  it  comes.  And  you  have 
had  such  trials  and  sorrows  of  late 
years  that  I  most  truly  sympathize 
with  you.  Your  dear  and  devoted 
daughter  will,  I  know,  be  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  to  you,  and  I  trust 
that  your  grandsons  will  grow  up  to  be 
all  that  you  could  wish. 
Believe  me  always,  yours  affec- 
tionately, 

y.  R.  I. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  accompany 
this  letter,  as  Lady  Agatha  does,  with 
one  from  the  great  Tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple at  that  time,  and  one  of  England's 
greatest  orators  of  any  time,  John 
Bright:— 

Jttme  l8t,  1878, 
Dear  Lady  RtiaseUf 

What  I  particularly  observed  in  the 
public  life  of  Lord  John — ^you  once 
told  me  you  liked  his  former  name  and 
title — was  a  moral  tone,  a  conscien- 
tious feeling,  something  higher  and 
better  than  is  often  found  in  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  our  most  active 
statesmen,  and  for  this  I  always  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  him.  His  fam- 
ily may  learn  from  him,  his  country 
may  ^  and  will  cherish  his  memory. 
You  alone  can  teU  what  you  have  lost. 
Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Briffht, 

Not  less  characteristic  in  its  way,  or 
less  appropriate,  is  the  following  letter 
from  Lady  Minto: — 

June  4th,  1878. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day, 

and  indeed  through  many  hours  of  the 

night      I  rather  wished  to  hear  that 

the  Abbey  was  to  have  been  his  rest- 

taig-plac&— but    after   all,    it    matters 

little,  since  his  abiding-place  is  in  the 

pages  of  English  history.      What  none 

could    thoroughly    appreciate    except 

those    who     lived    in     his     intimacy 

was     the    perfect    simplicity     which 

made    him    the   most    easily    amused 

of    men,     ready     to     pour    out     his 


stores  of  anecdote  to  old  and 
young — to  discuss  opinions  on  a  level 
with  the  most  humble  of  interlocutors, 
and  take  pleasure  in  the  conmaoneBt 
forms  of  pleasantness — ^a  fine  day,  a 
bright  flower.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
outside  world  understood  from  what 
depth  of  feeling  the  tears  rose  to  his 
eyes  when  tales  of  noble  conduct  otr 
any  high  sentiment  touched  some  re- 
sponsive chord — ^nor  how  much  "poetic 
fire**  lay  under  that  calm,  not  cold, 
manner.  I  remember  often  going 
down  to  you  when  London  was  full  of 
some  political  anger  against  him — 
when  personalities  and  bitterness  were 
rife — and  returning  from  you  with  the 
feeling  of  having  been  in  another 
world,  so  entire  was  the  absence  of 
such  bitterness,  so  gentle  and  peace- 
ful were  the  impressions  I  carried 
away. 

The  compilers  of  this  volume  give 
us,  in  their  chapter  beaded  1878-98,  a 
very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Lady  Russell  con- 
trived to  pass  some  of  the  years  which 
followed  the  close  of  her  married  life. 
I  may  quote  here  some  of  the  opening 
passages  of  this  chapter:—      » 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Kossell's 
death  in  May,  1878,  tiU  1890  she  kept 
no  diary,  but  not  long  before  her  death 
she  wrote  to  her  children  a  few  recol- 
lections of  some  of  the  events  during 
those  twelve  years.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  1883  her  son  Rollo  bought 
a  place — Dunrozel — ^near  Haslemere, 
and  from  this  time  till  1891  Lady  Rus- 
sell spent  a  few  months  every  year 
at  Dunrozel.  In  1891  and  1882  she 
took  a  house  on  Hindhead-Hsome  miles 
from  Haslemere— for  a  few  months. 
She  enjoyed  and  loved  the  beautiful 
wild  heather  country,  which  reminded 
her  of  Scotiand,  but  after  1892  she  felt 
that  home  was  best  for  her,  and  never 
again  left  Pembroke  Lodge. 

I  feel  bound,  for  the  sake  of  my 
readers,  to  quote  some  further  iMu^ages 
from  this  very  interesting  chapter:— 

Lady  Russell  had  sometimes  thought 
that  when  days  of  leisure  came,  she 
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would  give  some  of  her  time  to  liter- 
ary work,  and  write  reminiscences  of 
the  many  interesting  men  and  women 
she  had  known  and  the  stirring  events 
she  had  lived  through;  hut  the  unex- 
pected   and    daily    cares    and    duties 
whlcb  came  upon  her  made  it  impos- 
sible.     She  was  one  who  would  never 
neglect  the  living  needs  of  those  around 
her,     and    she    gave    her    time    and 
thoughts   to   the   care  of  h&p  grand- 
children with  glad  and  loving  devotion. 
.    .     .    Lady     Russell's     letters     will 
show  that  her  interest  in  politics  re- 
mained as  keen  as  ever  to  the  end;  and 
she  eagerly  watched  the  changes  which 
affected   Ireland.    .    .    .    There  is   a 
side  of  Lady  Russell's  mind  which  her 
letters   do   not   adequately   represent. 
She  was  a  great  reader,  and  in  her  let- 
ters (written  off  v^ith  surprising  rapid- 
ity) she  does  not  often  say  much  about 
the  books  she  was  so  fond  of  discuss- 
ing  in    talk.       Among   novelists,    Sir 
Walter  Scott  was,  perhaps,  the  one  she 
read  most  often;  Jane  Austen,  too,  was 
a  favorite;  but  she  also  much  enjoyed 
many  of  the  later  novelists,  especially 
Charles  Dickens  and  George  Eliot    In 
poetry  her  taste  was  in  some  respects 
the  taste  of  an  earlier  generation;  she 
could  not  join,  for  instance,  in  the  de- 
preciation   of    Byron,    nor    could    she 
sympathize  with  the  unbounded  admi- 
ration for  Keats  which  she  met  vdth 
among  the  young.       Milton,   Cowper, 
Bums,   Byron,   and   Longfellow   were 
among  those  of  tenest  read,  but  Shakes- 
peare always  remained  supreme,  and 
as  the  years  went  by  her  wonder  and 
admiration     seemed     only     to     grow 
stronger  and  deeper  with  every  fresh 
reading  of  his  greatest  plays;  and  the 
intervals    without   some    Shakespeare 
reading,    either   aloud    or   to    herself, 
were  short  and  rare.      She  had  not  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Shelley,  but  in 
the  later  years  of  her  life  she  became 
deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 
the  music  of   his  poetry,   which  she 
liked  beet  to  hear  read  aloud.      Tenny- 
son she  loved,  and  latterly  also  Brown- 
ing, with  protests  against  his  obscur- 
ity and  his  occasionally  most  unmusical 
S^lish.      The  Inspiration  of  his  brave 
and    optimistic    philosophy    she    felt 
strongly.      She  was  extremely  fond  of 


reading  Dante,  and  she  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  German  and  Italian 
poetry  than  most  cultivated  women. 
.  .  .  Among  the  earliest  friends  of 
Lord  and  Lady  John  Russell  were 
Sydney  Smith,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Macaulay.  ...  In  later  years, 
Thackeray  and  Charles  Dickens  were 
welcome  guests,  and  the  cordial  friend- 
ship between  Lord  and  Lady  John  and 
Dickens  lasted  tiU  his  death  in  1870. 
Dickens  said,  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool 
in  1869,  that  '*there  was  no  man  in 
England  whom  he  respected  more  in 
his  public  capacity,  loved  more  in  his 
private  capacity,  or  from  whom  he  had 
received  more  remarkable  proofs  of 
his  honor  and  love  of  literature,  than 
Lord  John  RusselL** 

My  readers  will  easily  understand 
why  I  feel  bound  to  quote  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  following  character- 
istic letter  dated  June  10th,  1886,  "dur- 
ing the  strife  and  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy on  Home  Rule,'*  received  by 
Lady  Russell  from  William  Ewart 
Gladstone: — 

10  DoumAng  Street,  Whttehalh 
June  10th,  1886. 
My  dear  Lady  BuMeU, 

I  am  not  less  gratified  than  touched 
by  your  most  acceptable  note.  It  is 
most  kind  in  you  personally  to  give 
me,  at  a  critical  time,  the  assurance 
of  your  sympathy  and  approval.  And 
I  value  it  as  a  reflected  indication  of 
what  would,  I  believe,  have  been  the 
course,  had  he  been  still  among  us,  of 
one  who  was  the  truest  disciple  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  was  like  him  ever  forward 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  right  hand- 
ling of  which  he  knew  lay  at  the  root 
of  all  sound  and  truly  Imperial  pol- 
icy. It  was  the  more  kind  of  you  to 
write  at  a  time  when  domestic  trial 
has  been  lying  heavily  upon  you.  Be- 
lieve me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

After  a  time  Lady  Russell  began  to 
receive  her  friends  again,  while  she 
remained  a  constant  resident  of  Pem- 
broke Lodge.  There  she  appointed 
certain  days  in  each  week  when  the 
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friends  to  whom  she  gave  a  general  In- 
vitation were  always  free  to  visit  her. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  honor 
of  such  a  welcome,  and  It  was  to  me 
always  a  happy  opportunity  to  avail 
myself  of  the  privilege.      Of  the  many 
subjects   of   which   we  talked   during 
my  visits  there  were,  of  course,  the 
great  political  questions,  in  which  she 
took  a  deep  and  never  fluctuating  in- 
terest,   but    her    tendencies    and    her 
tastes  ranged  over  a  vast  variety  of 
topics,   and  she  was   always   anxious 
to    make    closer    acquaintance    with 
those  concerning  which  she  had  pre- 
viously little  opportunity  of  becoming 
instructed.      She  had  Id  what  seemed 
to  me  a  marvellous  degree  the  gift  of 
companionship,    and    she    always    ai)- 
I)eared  as  if  she  were  encouraging  each 
human  being  with  whom  she  held  con- 
verse to  give  out  to  her  all  that  he  or 
she  had  to  tell  on  some  subject  with 
which  Lady  Russell  herself  was  but 
slenderly    acquainted,    and    yet    this 
anxiety   was    expressed   In   the   most 
gentle  and   easy  manner,  kindly  and 
sympathetically  inviting,  but  never  in- 
sisting or  exacting.    I  have  always  felt 
convinced  that  if  she  had  had  the  op- 
portunity   of    devoting    herself    alto- 
gether to  the  field  of  English  literature 
she  might  easily  have  become  a  great 
power  in  that  region.      But  she  was 
absolutely  devoted  to  her  companion- 
ship with  her  husband,  and  she  knew 
well  how  much  he  looked  to  her  for 
advice  In  times  of  administrative  and 
political    difficulties,     and    even    the 
charms  of  literature  could  not  win  her 
to  withdraw  any  of  her  attention  from 
her  husband's  pursuits. 

This  volume  is  enriched  by  a  very 
liberal  and  delightful  contribution  of 
Lady  Russell's  own  letters  and  of 
those  which  called  them  forth  or  were 
written  In  reply  to  them  by  friends  and 
acquaintances,  at  home  and  abroad, 
bearing  names  well  known  to  all  the 
civilized    world,    and    others    whose 


names  had  not  yet  begun  to  impress 
themselves  on  the  public  attention,  and 
whom,  therefore,  Lady  Russell  may  be 
regarded  as  having  discovered.  A 
letter  of  hers  written  August  30th, 
1870,  to  her  sister.  Lady  Dunfermline, 
contains  some  passages,  conceminsr 
peace  and  arbitration,  which  bear  a 
living  interest  at  the  present  day,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  transfer  to  these 
pages.  "Poor  Paris!  You  may  well 
say  we  must  be  sorry  for  it,  having  so 
lately  seen  It  in  all  its  gay  spring 
beauty — and  though,  no  doubt,  the  sur- 
face, which  is  all  we  saw  of  Its  in- 
habitants, is  better  than  the  ground- 
work, how  much  of  good  and  great  it 
contains!  How  the  beat  Frenchmen 
everywhere,  and  the  best  Parisians  in 
particular,  must  grieve  over  the  deep 
corruption  which  has  done  much  to 
bring  their  country  to  its  present 
dreary  prospects.  I  do  not  mean  that 
any  mediation  or  interference  of  other 
Powers  would  have  prevented  this 
war,  but  that  there  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  a  substitute  found  for  all 
war."  Then  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
son  Rollo  on  a  very  different  subject 
during  the  same  year  gives  us  a  llvinir 
picture  of  her  in  one  of  her  character- 
istic moods: — 

Your  letter  Is  so  interesting  and  raises 
so  many  serious  thoughts,  that  I  should 
like  to  answer  it  as  it  deserves,  but 
can't  do  so  to-day  as  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  London  on  business,  and  have 
hardly  a  moment  The  kind  of  "gi- 
gantic brains"  which  you  mention  are, 
I  agree  with  you,  often  repulsive — 
there  is  a  harshness  of  dissent  from 
all  that  mankind  most  values,  all  that 
has  raised  them  above  this  earth, 
which  cannot  be  right — ^which  Is  the 
result  of  deficiency  in  some  part  of 
their  minds  or  hearts  or  both,  and  not 
of  excess  of  intellect  or  any  other  good 
thing.  If  they  are  right  in  their  con- 
tempt of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  or 
of  all  other  spiritual  faith  and  hope* 
they  ought  to  be  '*of  all  men  most  mis- 
erable";  but  they  are   apt  to  reject 
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Christian  charity,  too,  and  to  dance  on 
the  ruins  of  all  that  has  hitheri^o  sus- 
tained their  fellow-creatures  in  a  world 
of  stn  and  sorrow.  That  thej  are  not 
right,  but  woefully  wrong,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  happily,  many  and  many  a 
noble  intellect  and  great  heart,  which 
bare  not  shrunk  from  searching  into 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death  with  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  love  of  truth 
given  them  by  God  to  be  used,  not  to 
lie  dormant  or  merely  receive  what 
other  men  teach,  have  risen  from  the 
search  with  a  firmer  faith  than  before 
in  Christ  and  in  the  immortality  which 
he  brought  to  light  I  believe  that 
many  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
sceptics  or  atheists  retain,  after  all, 
enough  of  the  divine  element  within 
them  practically  to  refute  their  own 
words. 

The  Fortnlsbtljr  ReTiew. 


My  readers  will,  I  think,  easily  un- 
derstand why  I  have  devoted  so  much 
of  the  space  accorded  to  me  by  the 
FortndffhtUf  Review  to  quotations  from 
Lady  Russell's  correspondence.  In  no 
other  way  could  I  have  so  well  illus- 
trated the  peculiar  value  of  the  volume 
just  published  and  of  the  success  with 
which  those  who  compiled  it  have 
been  enabled  to  make  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent not  merely  a  biography,  but  an 
autobiography.  The  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence was,  of  course,  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lady  Russell's  daughter, 
Lady  Agatha  Russell,  and  the  latter 
has  made  the  most  eflfective  use  of  the 
treasure  confided  to  her  care.  The 
volume  is  not  merely  a  gift  to  a  people, 
but  is  a  gift,  a  bequest,  to  history. 

Justin  McCarthy, 


THE  WILD  HEART. 

By  M.  £.  Fbancis  {Mr»,  Francis  Blundell). 


CHAT>TER  XXVII. 

One  September  afternoon  Keeper 
Meatyard  descried  a  woman's  figure 
standing  half  hidden  in  the  under- 
growth of  the  border  of  Holl  Wood. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  undulating 
sweep  of  downs  which  formed  part  of 
Strange's  sheep  farm,  and  she  was  so 
completely  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear  his  ap- 
proach. 

When  she  turned  in  answer  to  his 
rough  query  as  to  what  she  was  doing 
there,  he  recognized  the  widow  of  his 
former  subordinate. 

"Oh,  'tis  you,  is  it,  Mrs.  West?"  he 
asked  more  mildly. 

"It's  me,  Mr.  Meatyard.  I'm  keep- 
ing quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
so  I  don't  think  I  can  be  doin'  any 
harm." 

"O'  course  not,"  rejoined  the  keeper 
politely.  "I'm  sure  if  anybody  has  a 
right    to    walk    hereabouts    ^tis    you. 


it  do  seem  to  I  there's  trespassln' 
goln'  on.  an'  poachiu'  too — au'  yet  I 
can't  lay  my  hand  on  the  parties — 
though  I  mid  ha'  my  suspicions,"  he 
added  darkly. 

Martha's  eyes  again  wandered  to- 
wards the  direction  in  which 
"Strauge's"  was  situated,  and  the 
keeper,  as  if  divining  her  thoughts, 
nodded. 

Even  as  they  gazed,  two  shapes  were 
seen  to  mount  the  furze-growo  shoul- 
der of  the  opposite  slope,  and  pres- 
ently a  man  and  a  dog  emerged  into 
the  open  space.  Unconscious  that 
their  doings  were  witnessed  by  two 
pairs  of  unfriendly  eyes,  man  and 
beast  began  to  perform  a  series  of 
strange  evolutions.  Running  to- 
gether with  incredible  speed,  neck  and 
neck  as  it  seemed,  wheeling,  doubling, 
then  bounding  forward  again;  now  the 
dog,  outstripping  his  master,  was  car- 
ried as  It  were  by  Its  own  impetus  out, 


But  I've  been  a  bit  put  about  lately —    of  sight,  then  in  answer  to  his  whis- 
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tie  reappeared,  sweeping  round  and 
round  with  limbs  extended  and  neck 
outstretched;  then  they  were  running 
together  once  more.  The  man  through- 
out directed  the  dog  by  voice  and  ges- 
ture. Presently  they  disappeared  be- 
hind a  clump  of  gorse  bushes. 

"Queer  doin*s  for  a  sheep  farmer,*' 
remarked  the  keeper,  "an*  that's  a 
queer  dog  for  a  sheep  farmer  to  keep. 
But  he's  on  his  own  ground,  an'  I  can't 
say  nothin*  to  en  wi'out  he  crosses  the 
boundary." 

"Don't  say  anything  to  him,'*  cried 
Martha,  turning  to  him  suddenly. 
"Take  my  advice  an*  lie  low  for  a  bit 
an*  watch — then  you'll  have  him.*' 

"He  could  hardly  be  such  a  fool  as 
to   go  poachin*   wi*   that  dog,"  rumi- 
nated Keeper  Meatyard;  "yet  to  look 
at  en  ye'd  think  he  was  practisin'  for 
summat.      He  do  seem  to  be  tralnin* 
the  dog  to  run,  don't  he,  an'  himself 
too?      My  word,  if  *twas  a  case  o*  run- 
nln*  for  it,  I  wouldn't  say  but  what 
thlk  chap  'ud  get  away  from  man  or 
horse.      Did  ye  ever  see  sich  a  run- 
ner?   The    only    chap    what    I    ever 
knowed  as  could  come  near  him  for 
pace  was  David  Chant." 
"David  Chant!"  echoed  Martha. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and 
then   fled  away,   leaving  her  ghastly. 
She  staggered   and   leaned   against   a 
tree  to  support  herself. 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
West,**  cried  the  keeper  remorsefully. 
"I  never  ought  to  ha*  mentioned  that 
name  In  your  hearln*,  but  really  for  the 
moment  I  forgot  how  the  sound  on*t 
'ud  be  likely  to  upset  ye." 

"Oh— It*s  all  right,"  she  rejoined 
faintly. 

She  gazed  fixedly  at  the  opposite 
slope,  her  lips  moving  but  making  no 
sound;  presently,  drawing  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  pocket,  she  wiped 
her  moist  brow. 

"I  think  I'll  go  home  now,"  she  said, 
beginning  to  move  away. 


The  keeper  stood  looking  after  her, 
still  remorsefully. 

"Poor  soul,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"Well,  there,  she've  never  got  over  the 
loss  of  Dick  West,  whatever  folks  mid 
say  about  her  takin'  up  wi'  young 
Strange.  *Tls  plain  to  be  seen  het 
heart's  in  the  poor  lad's  grave.*' 

Martha  hastened  down  the  lane  with 
throbbing  pulses  and  swimming  head. 
David  Chant!  David  Chant! 
Could  he,  who  had  begged  for  death 
rather   than   imprisonment,   and    who 
had  encompassed  his  escape  from  Port- 
land with  60  much  difficulty,  again  de- 
liberately  expose  his  precious  liberty 
to  such  imminent  danger?    No  man  In 
his  senses  could  ever  be  so  audacious 
as  to  return  to  the  veiy  scene  of  the 
crime,  actually  to  take  up  his  abode 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot  red- 
dened with  the  Jblood  of  his  ylctim. 
Surely  it  was  Impossible.       No  man 
living  could  be  so  cold-blooded  or  so 
foolhardy. 

All  at  once  she  stopped  short  in  her 
rapid  downward  march;  her  quickly 
working  brain  had  recalled  the  exist- 
ence of  Tamslne  Strange,  and  the 
words  which  the  girl  had  spoken  on 
her  wedding  day  now  seemed  to  ring 
in  her  ears. 

"  'Tls  that  what  do  make  me  feel 
so  proud  an'  so  Joyful — ^that  you 
should  never  ha'  loved  any  woman  but 
me!" 

Here,  perhaps,  was  the  key  to  the 
enigma!  Tamslne  and  David  had  met 
and  loved  each  oth^  before  his  os- 
tensible wooing.  It  was  Tamslne 
whose  Image  he  had  carried  In  his 
heart,  whose  memory  through  years  of 
absence  had  blotted  out  for  him  the 
whole  world  of  womankind.  It  was 
for  her  that  he  had  dared  all  risks— so 
that  she  were  his  own  he  was  content 
to  pass  his  days  with  a  sword  hanging^ 
over  his  head. 

Martiia  flung  hers^  down  on  the 
mossy  border  of  the  lane  the  better  te 
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tblnk,  to  follow  up  link  by  link  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  seemed  to 
point  out  that  Jack  Davidge  and  Da- 
yid  Chant,  the  slayer  of  her  husband, 
were  one  and  the  same. 

On  leaving  his  ship  David  had 
made  his  way  straight  to  Strange's — 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  Tamsine, 
who  since  her  establishment  at  the 
farm  had  hitherto  held  herself  aloof  (a 
fact  in  itself  peculiar)  from  all  rustic 
wooers,  liad  at  once  apparently  lost  her 
heart  to  this  stranger.  It  might  have 
been  a  settled  thing,  long  planned* 
and  the  wedding  wtiich  had  seemed  so 
hasty,  the  fulfibnent  of  an  old  promise. 
As  Martha  thought  upon  these  things 
she  ground  her  teeth.  She  recalled 
the  active  figure  running  and  leaping 
just  now  on  the  sunlit  slope  with  a 
passion  of  fury  which  turned  her  pos- 
itively sick.  He  carried  on  these  an- 
tics under  her  very  eyes,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
doubly  wronged,  as  she  told  herself. 
If  David*s  imagined  fickleness  had 
seemed  hard  to  bear,  his  fidelity  was  a 
thousand  times  more  unendurable.  He 
had  never  loved  any  woman  but  Tam- 
8fne,  but  it  was  for  his  sake  that  Mar- 
tha, in  a  few  weeks,  had  put  away 
Dick's  memory. 

**Oh,  if  I  can  catch  him!"  she  groaned 
to  herself. 

If  she  could  prove  David's  identity, 
vengeance  was  hers:  a  twofold  ven- 
geance to  repay  her  double  injury. 
Tamsine  should  lose  her  felon  husband. 
David  should  forfeit  his  dearly-bought 
freedom. 

Bat  she  must  be  sure;  she  must 
make  no  mistake,  lest  instead  of  en- 
compassing their  destruction  she  should 
place  her  would-be  victim  in  a  position 
to  laugh  at  her  impotent  malice. 

That  Bible  of  Davidge's!  It  might 
perhaps  be  identified.  At  the  time 
when  she  had  examined  it  its  appear- 
ance presented  something  that  was  fa- 
miliar.     Where  had  she  seen  such  an- 
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other  squat  volume  with  marbled 
edges  and  gaudy  binding?  If  she  tried 
she  could  surely  remember. 

Not  in  her  own  home,  of  course,  nor 
in  any  of  the  houses  where  she  had 
been  servant  before  her  marriage. 
Perhaps  somebody  for  whom  she  had 
recently  worked  possessed  such  a  book. 
She  must  think.  With  her  bead  sunk 
in  her  hands  she  pondered,  running 
over  in  her  mind  the  diflPerent  places 
where,  since  her  widowhood,  she  had 
gone  to  help  with  the  housework  or  to 
do  sewing. 

She  seemed  to  see  a  similar  book  ly- 
ing on  a  small  table  surmounted  by 
a  pair  of  spectacles.  As  the  recollec- 
tion came  to  her  she  recalled  simul- 
taneously the  smell  of  hot  coffee,  and 
suddenly  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
muflled  cry. 

The  Vicarage!  When  she  had  under- 
taken to  do  some  mending  for  Mr.  Ash- 
ley's housekeeper  last  year  she  had  no- 
ticed just  such  a  Bible  lying  on  a  little 
table  in  her  private  sanctum.  That  good 
woman  had  called  her  in  one  day  and 
treated  her  to  a  cup  of  the  vicar's  own 
special  coffee,  and  it  was  wliile  wait- 
ing for  this  to  be  prepared  that  Martha 
had  noticed  the  book,  the  showy  bind- 
ing attracting  her  eye. 

She  had  taken  it  up,  examined  it, 
and  laid  it  down  again,  disappointed 
on  discovering  that  it  was  no  volume 
of  tales  or  poetry. 

She  rose  quickly  now,  shaking  out 
the  folds  of  her  dress  and  smoothing 
back  her  hair  under  her  hat;  she  would 
go  to  the  vicarage  at  once. 

Mrs.  Price,  the  vicar's  housekeeper, 
was  just  finishing  tea,  and  invited 
Martha  to  join  her.  Though  the 
widow  thought  it  polite  to  comply, 
every  morsel  seemed  to  choke  her,  and 
she  could  hardly  listen  In  patience  to 
the  good  woman's  gossiping  talk.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal  she  said 
hurriedly: — 
**I  really  stepped  in  to  ask  you  a 
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faTor.  My  aunt's  birthday  *ull  be 
comin'  round  soon,  an'  I  want  to  make 
ber  a  present.  I  was  thlnkin'  of  glvln' 
her  a  Bible  like  the  handsome  one  I 
saw  in  your  room  last  year.  Ck)uld  yon 
let  me  have  a  look  at  it  B-gsdnT* 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs. 
Price,  rising  with  alacrity,  "but  I  don't 
know  if  you'll  be  able  to  get  one  like 
it  'Twas  Master  gave  it  to  me.  He 
used  to  keep  a  good  many  like  it  at  one 
time,  an'  give  'em  away  for  prizes  at 
the  school  up  yonder." 

"What  school?"  gasped  Martha, 
thankful  that  the  other's  back  was 
already  turned  as  she  proceeded  to 
the  adjoining  room. 

"Why,  the  Industrial  School  up  at 
Ohudbury  Marshall,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Price  carelessly. 

Martha  bit  her  Up  to  restrain  herself 
from  crying  out,  and  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  preserve  her  self-con- 
trol. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Ohudbury 
Marshall!  It  was  there  that  David 
Chant  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion! 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  re- 
turning from  the  next  room,  Bible  In 
hand. 

Yes,  there  were  the  red  and  gold 
binding,  the  marbled  edges  and  inner 
covering.  Inside  the  cover  was  a  label 
bearing  Mrs.  Price's  name  and  the  date 
when  the  book  had  come  into  her  pos- 
session. 

"When  Mr.  Ashley  gives  these  books 
away  at  the  school  as  prizes,  the  name 
of  the  scholar  is  wrote  there,"  Mrs. 
Price  explained,  "and  first  prize  or 
second  prize  or  whatever  it  mid  be. 
If  I'd  let  en  he  was  for  putting  'first 
prize  for  general  good  conduct'  in  this 
one  o'  mine,  as  a  sort  of  joke,  but  I 
felt  bashful-like  and  begged  him  not 
to." 

Martha  scarcely  heard  her;  she  was 
measuring  the  label  with  her  eye,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  fragment  ad- 


hering to  the  inner  cover  of  the  hoo^ 
which  she  bad  extracted  from  Da- 
vidge's  chest  was  of  similar  size. 

She  now  grasped  firmly  a  very  solid 
link  in  the  chain  which  she  was  en- 
deavoring to  piece  together. 

She  went  away  as  soon  as  she  could 
withdraw  herself  from  Mrs.  Price** 
hospitable  desire  for  her  company,  and 
almost  fled  home,  where  she  locked 
herself  in  her  bed-room  and  there  poied 
over  a  much-fingered  paper  which  she 
extracted  from  her  writing-desk.  It 
was  the  handbill  which  had  been  cir- 
culated by  the  police  when  the  conviet 
David  Chant  had  escaped  from  Port- 
land. 

"Dark  hair  and  eyes,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  "clean  shaven— Well,  anj 
man  of  his  years  might  grow  a  beard. 
That's  not  what  I  want!  Ah — hero. 
'Tattooed  on  the  right  forearm  with  a 
design  of  two  crossed  flags  and  an 
anchor* — ^we  ought  to  get  him  that 
way." 

She  locked  up  the  paper  again  and 
meditated  for  a  long  time,  then  hear- 
ing Sam's  step  downstairs,  she  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen. 

"Do  ye  ever  come  across  your  sla- 
ter now?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Well,  I  met  her  in  Chudbury  the 
other  day,"  returned  Sam,  somewhat 
astonished.  "Then  I  did  tell  her  I'd 
not  have  nothin*  to  say  to  her." 

"Did  she  want  to  be  friends,  then?^ 
resumed  Martha. 

"Yes,  she  had  the  impudence  to  twite 
me  for  not  comin'  to  see  her — she 
said  'twas  my  fault  us  beln'  out  wi' 
each  other.  An'  she'd  be  very  glad  If 
I'd  come  up  to  Strange's  now  an'  then, 
but  as  I  did  tell  her,  'tisn't  very  likely 
I'd  care  to  do  that" 

"Well,  then,  I  think  yon  made  a  mis- 
take there,"  returned  Martha  sharply. 
"I  tell  ye  plainly,  I'll  not  enter  any 
family  where  I'm  not  made  welcome— ^ 

"Well,  that's  just  why—"  Sam  was 
beginning,  when  she  interrupted  him. 
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'If  you  go  up  to  see  ber  as  sbe  asks 
you,  and  get  friendly  again,  sbe'U  be 
friendly  witb  me  in  time." 

"Ob,"  said  Sam  dubiously,  "but  'twas 
along  o' " 

"Never  mind  that  now/*  cried  Mar- 
tha quickly;  "do  as  sbe  asks  you.  GrO 
and  see  ber — ^wben  can  you  go  and 
see  ber?" 

"Wby,  I  mid  get  a  day  off,  I  sup- 
pose. I  can't  get  away  from  tbe  Cup 
o'  G^enuine  in  tbe  evenin'." 

**Tbe  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Martba,  half  to  herself.  "Well,  go 
and  see  ber  then,  and  tell  me  how  you 
think  they're  getting  on  up  there." 

"It  do  go  a  bit  again'  the  grain  wi' 
me,"  owned  Sam.  "When  I  do  say  a 
thing  I  do  like  to  stick  to  it" 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Martha,  stamping 
her  foot,  •*you*re  acting  by  my  wish, 
and  you've  said  often  enough  my  wish 
is  law  to  you.  If  you  can  get  round 
your  family  perhaps  you  can  get  round 
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And  thereupon  Martba  granted  him 
one  of  her  rare  and  inscrutable  smiles. 

Just  before  Sam  started  for  bis  un- 
congenial expedition  Mrs.  West  way- 
laid him  in  tbe  garden. 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  do," 
sbe  said  quickly.  "I  want  you  to  talk 
a  bit  with  Davidge  and  find  out  what 
he's  made  of.  I've  a  kind  of  a  notion 
there's  something  queer  about  him." 

"I  don't  care  much  for  talkin'  to 
one  or  f  other  of  'em,"  said  Sam  sulk- 
ily. "I  can't  forget  him  sidin'  again' 
me  for  you,  but  I'll  talk  to  him  if  you 
be  set  on  it" 

Martha  scarcely  appeared  to  heed 
what  he  said,  though  sbe  was  looking 
at  him  fixedly. 

**Ask  him  about  his  family,  and 
where  he  lived  before  he  went  to  sea," 
she  continued;  "and  I  want  you  to 
look  at  bis  right  arm." 

"What's  that?"  ejaculated  Sam,  star- 
ing at  her. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Martba,  "I  want 


you  to  look  at  his  arm— the  inside  ot 
it,  between  bis  wrist  and  his  elbow — 
and  tell  me  what  you  see  there  when 
you  come  back.  Don't  say  I  asked 
you  to  do  this,  but  Just  do  it" 

"Well,  I'm  dallied!"  exclaimed  Sam; 
"I  can't  think  for  the  life  of  me  what- 
ever you  be  up  to.  And  bow  on 
earth  am  I  to  see  the  man's  arm 
through  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeve?" 

"You  must  get  him  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  roll  back  bis  shirt  sleeve,'^ 
r^oined  tbe  widow  Impatiently.  "My 
goodness,  it  ought  to  be  easy  enough. 
Get  him  to  measure  wrists  with  yoa 
or  some  such  thing.  Mind  you  take 
notice  If  be  says  anything  queer." 

"It  do  seem  to  me  as  you're  bent  on 
making  a  fool  o'  me,"  said  young  Sam 
gloomily. 

Martha,  who  bad  been  moving  away, 
returned. 

"Sam,"  she  said,  "if  you'U  do  this 
for  me,  I'll  let  you  do  what  I've  never 
allowed  before." 

"What I  You'll  let  I  gie  ye  a  kiss!" 
cried  Sam  almost  incredulously,  for 
throughout  bis  seeming  courtship  Mar- 
tha bad  been  careful  to  keep  him  at 
arm's  length. 

She  nodded. 

"But  see  that  you  make  no  mistake," 
she  commanded. 

"You  mid  be  sure  I  won't,"  rejoined 
tbe  lad  gazing  at  ber  amorously. 

Martha  watched  for  his  return  from 
her  window,  frowning  as  she  present^ 
saw  him  appear,  not  on  foot,  but  seated 
beside  bis  sister  in  ber  gig.  Tbd  horse 
pulled  up  at  the  comer  of  tbe  lane, 
and  Sam  having  alighted,  Tamsine 
drove  on  towards  the  village  proper. 
Then  Martba  flew  downstairs,  almost 
colliding  with  the  boyish  sturdy  figure 
as  it  came  up  the  garden  path. 

"Wrfl?"  she  cried,  breathlessly. 

"Well,  it  passed  off  all  right,"  said 
Sam.  "Tamsine  was  Just  about 
pleased — arter  all,  as  she  did  say». 
'Blood's  thicker  nor  water.'    Tamsine 
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an'  me  be  pretty  ni^  of  an  age,  an* 
we  did  use  to  be  the  best  o*  friends. 
8be  did  drive  I  so  fiir  as  tbe  earner." 

«^b,  botber!  Wbo  cares  about  tbat?" 
interropted  Martba.  "Did  you  do 
wliat  I  told  you  aboat  tbe  man?^ 

Tes,  but  I  couldn't  get  mucb  out  o' 
be.  He  said  it  was  so  long  since  be 
w^re  a  boy-cbap  be  couldn't  remember 
mucb  about  wbere  be  lived  afore  be 
went  to  sea." 

''But  did  you  look  at  his  arm?" 

^Yes.  By  tbe  greatest  cbanoe  in  life 
there  were  two  or  three  wasps  flyin' 
about  the  room,  an'  I  made  a  preteace 
there  was  one  up  ids  sleeve.  He  wasn't 
wearin'  no  coat,  an'  I  Just  made  a 
f^h  at  his  arm  an'  tore  open  the  cuff 
of  his  shirt  callin'  out  ttiat  I  see'd  a 
wasp  crawlln'  up  it." 

**WeU?" 

Martha's  voice  was  almost  inar- 
ticulate. 

**WeU,  I  think  you  must  be  almost 
a  witch.  There  was  a  queer  kind  o' 
a  mark  on  liis  arm  jist  where  you  did 
think.  Two  flags  an'  a  anchor.  Twas 
tattooed,  he  did  say,  by  one  o'  his 
friends.  *Tis  a  common  practice,  he 
<iid  t^l  me,  among  sailor  folk.  Now 
then,  Martha,  for  my  reward.** 

Martha  bad  been  steadying  hexsM 
against  the  gate-post;  her  face  was 
Pushed  and  tbe  young  lov^  thought 
"sbe  had  nev^  looked  so  handsome. 

"Wait  a  bit"  she  said,  throwing  out 
lier  hand.  **Davidge  didn't  mind  your 
seeing  that  mark,  I  suppose?" 

'*No,  he  seemed  quite  amused." 

'* Amused!    And  your  sister r* 

*'WeU,  I  didn't  chance  to  look  at  she. 
10'  course  she  must  ha'  know«d  'twas 
Kbere — ^'twouWn't  be  no  surprise  to  she." 

**Oh,  you  fooir  cried  Martha;  "you 
-should  have  looked  at  her  face,  you 
should  have  noticed  what  she  said." 

"Come,  now,  Fm  not  goln'  to  be 
treated  this  way,"  announced  Sam 
with  sulky  ir^  "I've  spent  my  holi- 
day  arfcemoon    trapesln'   off   wh««   I 


didn't  want  to  go,  an*  doin'  what  I 
didn't  want  to,  an'  now  I  do  want  to 
be  paid  for  it." 

"Hene,  then,  take  your  payment" 

She  stood  quite  still  while  tie  timldlj 
approached,  and  submitted  to  Ills  em- 
brace with  so  scornful  an  expressloD 
that  Sam  did  not  seek  to  pnriong  this 
love  passage. 

"If  that's  the  sort  o'  face  you  do 
make  when  I  do  kiss  ye,  I'd  as  soon 
leave  ye  alone,"  he  remariced,  and 
vaulting  over  the  gate  he  strode  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  inn. 

Martha  heard  tlie  words  witliout  at- 
tending to  their  impmt.  After  alt  it 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Sam  was 
not  sharp  enoui^  to  divine  the  object 
of  the  curious  task  she  had  set  him  to 
perform.  Pertiaps  if  he  bad  noted  the 
expre^ion  of  Tamsine's  face  his  own 
suspicions  might  have  been  aroused, 
and  if  be  had  commented  thereon  Da- 
vid himself  might  have  taken  tbe 
alarm.  As  it  was,  thfaMng  the  quee- 
ticm  merely  an  idle  one,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  boy  was  quite  satisfied 
with  Ills  answer,  any  passing  pang  of 
anxiety  which  he  might  have  felt 
would  be  lulled  to  rest,  and  he  him- 
self would  make  no  attempt  to  escape 
before  Martha  had  delivered  him  np 
to  his  captors.  She  meant  to  set  the 
necessary  machinery  in  motion  at  once. 
All  that  aft^nioon,  while  she  had  been 
waiting  the  return  <^  her  emissary,  she 
had  been  planning  the  steps  she  would 
take  should  her  surmise  prove  correct 

The  village  policeman  would  be  sure 
to  blunder  if  entrusted  with  so  deli- 
cate a  task,  and  she  f^t  no  great  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  the  small 
force  at  Branston.  Were  David  to  get 
wind  of  the  threatened  dangN*.  or  the 
slightest  error  made  in  the  important 
undertaking,  he  would  slip  through 
their  fingers  as  he  had  done  before. 

She  had  recently  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  capture  of  an  escaped  pris- 
oner in  a  neighboring  county,  and  had 
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taken  note  tbat  the  Chief  Constable 
had  directed  the  proceedings. 

She,  too,  would  apply  to  headquar- 
ters, and  make  snre  that  a  sufficient 
number  o€  men  were  sent  to  surround 
the  culprit's  dwelling  and  render  es- 
cape Impossible. 

Going  Indoors,  therefore,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  Dor- 
set, setting  torth  in  plain  language  her 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  convict, 
David  Chant,  was  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  place  where  be  had  killed 
her  husband,  and  begging  that  he 
might  be  taken  into  custody  without 
delay.  She  gave  his  assumed  name  and 
described  the  place  where  be  was  liv- 
ing, volunteering  to  act  as  guide, 
should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying the  spot.  This  letter  she  posted 
with  her  own  hands,  and  then,  having 
nothing  more  to  do,  awaited  events 
In  feverish  expectation. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Tamsine,  who  had  an  errand  at 
Chndbury,  had.  as  has  been  seen, 
4^ven  Sam  back  in  the  gig;  her  family 
affections  were  very  strong,  and  she 
bad  been  pleased  at  his  seeming  will- 
ingness to  make  overtures.  Though 
she  had  been  momentarily  terrified  at 
Sam's  discovery  of  the  tell-tale  tattoo 
mart^  David  bad  retained  so  imper- 
turbable an  attitude,  and  the  lad  him- 
self had  so  evidently  failed  to  Iden- 
tify him,  that  she  breathed  freely 
again,  and  in  her  gratitude  for  her 
husband's  escape  from  what  might 
have  proved  a  danger  was  the  more 
closely  drawn  to  her  brother.  He  had 
not  m«itioned  the  widow  West,  and 
she  half  hoped  that  his  fancy  for  her 
had  waned;  yet  even  if  such  were  not 
the  case  she  might  in  the  softness  of 
her  heart  have  brought  herself  to  plead 
his  cause  with  her  partita. 

It  was  after  dusk  when  she  returned, 
and  she  was  surprised  not  to  find  her 
huslmnd    awaiting   her    in    the    yard. 


"David,"  she  called,  "aren't  ye  comln' 
to  put  away  the  horse?  David!" 

At  this  repetition  of  the  call,  an 
answer  came  from  within  doors,  and 
immediately  the  clatter  of  his  feet 
sounded  oa  the  wooden  stairs  and  he 
came  running  out  As  he  extended 
his  hand  to  help  her  to  descend,  the 
light  of  the  gig  lamp  fell  on  it,  and  she 
uttered  an  exclamation. 

••What's  that  upon  your  hand?— it 
looks  like  blood." 

He  had  momentarily  bidden  the  hand 
behind  his  back,  but  he  now  laughed 
and  stretched  It  out  again,  spreadinir 
out  the  fingers  and  turning  tbem  about 
in  the  light 

'*It  does  look  like  it  but  it's  nothin'' 
o'  the  kind.    It's  but  rust" 

''Rust!  I  didn't  think  there  wa» 
any  thin'  rusty  In  our  house." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  taking: 
her  arm.  helped  her  to  get  down,  then- 
led  away  the  horse  to  the  stable. 

Tamsine  went  upstairs  cogitating. 

A  dim  light  proceeded  from  the  big- 
attic,  and  instead  of  entering  her  own 
room  she  turned  her  steps  thither.  A 
flat  candlestick  was  standing  on  a 
rickety  table  In  the  comer,  and  on 
this  table  a  gun  was  lying,  together 
with  oil  in  a  saucer,  sundry  stained 
rags,  and  a  bundle  of  tow.  Ramrod 
and  cleaning-rod  lay  side  by  side,  the 
latter  surmounted  by  a  greasy  wisp 
of  the  last  named  substance.  David's 
recent  occupation  could  be  readily  di- 
vined. Taking  up  the  candle,  she  ex- 
amined the  gun  more  closely.  It  was, 
as  she  had  feared,  the  identical  weapon 
which  had  played  so  sinister  a  part  in 
their  history. 

After  Uncle  Cosh's  death  Tamsine 
had  banished  it  to  the  attic,  being  onlr 
deterred  from  doing  away  with  it  al* 
together  by  her  too  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  his  decree  that  she  was  not 
to  part  with  anything  bequeathed  to 
her. 

For  what  purpose  was  David  med^ 
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dling  with  It  now?  How  did  he  dare — 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
have  brought  himself  to  touch  it? 

When  she  came  downstairs  she 
heard  him  whistling  to  himself  as  he 
washed  his  hands  at  the  sink,  and 
called  to  him.  He  came  in  still  whis- 
tling as  he  wiped  his  hands. 

•* What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
'•'How  solemn  you  do  look!" 

"Oh,  David,"  she  said,  "what  can  you 
be  thinkin*  of?  How  could  you  have 
the  heart  to  lay  a  finger  on  that  gun?" 

His  expression  changed  quickly,  be- 
<;oming  almost  sullen. 

"Well,  I'd  sooner  ha'  fingered  any 
other,"  he  rejoined  doggedly.  "But 
you  made  such  a  point  o'  me  promisin' 
not  to  buy  one." 

"That's  true,  o'  course,  I  did— oh, 
David,  hasn*t  misery  enough  come  o' 
meddlln'  wi'  guns?  You  said  you 
•could  make  yourself  content  here  wi' 
me.  You  promised  to  try  an'  settle 
"down." 

"Well,  an'  so  I  have  tried,"  he  in- 
terrupted vehemently.  "I've  gone  so 
steady  as  I  could  in  harness,  but  the 
best  horse  'ull  kick  over  the  traces  now 
an'  then." 

"If  you  could  only  take  a  likin'  to 
your  work,"  pleaded  Tamsine  almost 
tearfully;  "if  you  could  keep  to  it  more 
reg'lar.  You  know,  David,  even  father 
an'  mother  have  heard  about  the  way 
you  do  knock  oflf  in  the  middle  some- 
times for  no  reason.  I  do  feel  ashamed 
for  folks  to  think  ye  idle." 

David  tossed  away  the  towel,  and 
came  up  to  her,  seizing  her  hands  in 
his,  which  were  still  cold  after  their 
recent  ablutions. 

"So  you're  not  satisfied  wi'  your 
husband,  Tamsine?"  he  said.  "You 
know  I  told  ye  from  the  first  I  wasn't 
good  enough  for  ye." 

"Oh,  David,  don't  say  such  things,*' 
exclaimed  Tamsine.  "You  know  how 
dear  I  love  you.  I  could  never,  never 
lia*  loved  any  one  so  dear  as  I  love 


you.  An*  I  know  that  you  love  me,  an* 
I  trust  you,  David." 

He  pressed  her  hands  gently  and 
loosed  them. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  more  worthy  o' 
j<mr  trust,"  he  said.  "Bat  there's 
times  summat  seems  to  break  loose 
inside  o'  me,  an'  thea  I  can't  answer 
for  myself.  While  I  was  out  worldn* 
wi'  shepherd  to-day,  I  thought  o'  that 
gun  standing  in  the  comer  yonder,  an' 
I  could  see  the  rust  on  the  barrel 
an'  the  stock  covered  wi'  dirt,  bat  all 
the  same  the  longin'  come  to  me  to 
have  it  1'  my  hand,  an'  at  last  I  Jost 
threw  down  my  prong  an*  jumped 
over  the  nearest  hurdle  an'  cut  away 
home,  an'  I  could  ha*  sung  for  Joy 
when  I  did  catch  hold  of  It" 

"Sung  for  joy!  Oh,  David,  when  it 
was  thik  very  gun  what  — 
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'I  didn't  let  myself  think  o'  that. 
As  you  must  know  by  this  time,  Tam- 
sine, I  do  never  let  sad  or  troublesome 
thoughts  bother  me — I  do  put  *em 
away." 

"Well,  for  my  sake,  put  the  gnn 
away,"  said  Tamsine;  "put  it  right  onl 
o'  sight,  or  let  ine  do  it  Isn't  my  loTe 
enough--can't  ye  make  yourself  happy 
as  we  did  use  to  dream  o'  beln*  happy, 
wi'  just  beln'  together?" 

He  gave  a  little  sigh  that  was  half 
remorseful  and  half  impatient,  and 
then  began  to  question  her  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  Though  neither 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  Tamsine 
remained  heavy  at  heart  and  lay 
awake  long  that  night  watching  the 
moonlight  fall  upon  the  whitewashed 
wall  and  creep  upward  to  the  sloping 
ceiling. 

She  fell  at  length  Into  a  troubled 
doze,  from  which  she  was  suddenly 
awakened.  The  place  by  her  side  was 
empty  and  the  door  was  open. 

"David!"  she  cried,  sitting  up,  al- 
most startled  by  the  shrill  anguish  of 
her  own  voice. 

No  answer  came,  but  there  was  a 
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flonnd  of  some  one  moving  in  the 
attic  and  in  an  instant  she  had  flnng 
herself  out  of  bed  and  hastened  thither, 
walking  noiselessly  in  her  bare  feet 
He  was  standing  by  the  open  window 
fnllj  dressed,  and  she  could  see  his 
ejee  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
light He  did  not,  however,  glance 
toward  her,  and  the  thought  came 
to  her  that  he  might  be  walking  in 
his  sleep.  As  she  paused  aghast  in  the 
doorway,  the  crow  of  a  pheasant 
sounded  from  the  distant  woods. 

"Hark!"  cried  David,  putting  up  one 
hand,  wliile  liis  teeth  flashed  out  in  a 
smile  that  was  almost  ecstatic. 

He  seemed  to  listen  again,  and  Tam- 
fllne  listened  too,  though  at  first  the 
tumultuous  beating  of  her  own  heart 
seemed  to  drown  every  other  sound; 
but  presently  she  was  conscious  of  the 
innumerable  voices  of  the  night,  the 
sighing  of  small  currents  of  air,  rus- 
tlings and  stirrings  among  trees  and 
hedges,  the  call  of  night  birds,  even 
the  stamp  of  a  hare  on  the  resonant 
soil  of  the  downs;  then  borne  on  a 
passing  breeze  the  tossing  and  creak- 
ing of  boughs. 

"The  woods  are  calling  me,*'  said 
David,  and  he  made  a  quick  step 
away  fiom  the  window.  Tamsine, 
rushing  towards  him,  intercepted  his 
progress  to  the  door. 

**David,  you  must  go  back  to  bed," 
she  said  very  distinctly;  "'tis  the  mid- 
dle o'  the  night  still — not  near  time  to 
get  up  yet.  You've  been  walkin'  in 
jour  sie^." 

"No,  no;  I'm  wide  awake,  little 
wife,"  said  David.  **The  wood  woke 
me  up;  the  wood  called  me — it's  callin' 
now." 

Once    again    came    the    pheasant's 
crow,  unnaturally  loud  in  the  stillness. 
"Summat's  disturbed  that  chap,"  re- 
sumed David,  laughing  as  quietly  as 
though  it  were  broad  day.    "Him  an' 
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his  mates  'uU  be  sittin'  croopied  on 
one  o'  the  boughs  o'  the  yew  tree,  wi* 
the  moon  shinin'  on  their  feathers." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Tamsine,  tremu- 
lously; "It  'ull  do  ye  no  good  to  be 
thinkin'  o'  they  things,  David.  Come 
back  to  the  window  a  minute.  Look 
out  at  the  stack  yonder.  It  do  stand 
in  the  same  place  where  the  wold  'un 
stood  the  night  you  lay  out,  a  hunted 
man.  Ob,  Davy,  think  o'  that — ^think 
o'  what  you  felt  that  night  Think  o' 
me,  as  you  so  often  thought,  kneelin' 
an'  prayin' — as  I  pray  now,  as  I  pray 
now." 

She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  he  saw 
her  tears  shining  in  the  moonlight 
She  extended  her  clasped,  trembling 
hands  towards  him,  and  he  took  them 
in  his  own. 

"Oh,  I  pray  that  you  mayn't  give 
way,"  she  sobbed.  "I  pray  Gk)d" — her 
voice  became  inarticulate. 

Yet  indeed  she  was  praying  less  to 
the  beneficent  Power  on  whose  help 
she  had  learned  to  rely  than  to  the 
wayward  man  whose  impulses  she 
feared. 

Then  once  again  a  little  quiet  treach- 
erous air  stole  into  the  room,  bringing 
with  it  the  tempting  fragrance  of  the 
night  and  simultaneously  the  scarcely 
perceptible  sound  of  light,  hurrying, 
feet  Cantering  up  the  shoulder  of  the 
down  from  the  cultivated  field  below 
came  the  agile  form  of  a  roebuck,  the 
brilliant  moonlight  shining  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  antlers;  two  little  does  fol- 
lowed. On  reaching  the  summit  they 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
bounded  towards  the  wood. 
"I  must  go!"  cried  David. 
Swiftly  he  put  Tamsine  from  him, 
and  catching  up  the  gun,  fiew  down- 
stairs and  out  of  the  house,  whistling 
to  the  dog  as  he  went 

In  another  second  the  two  flying  fig- 
ures vanished  over  the  silveiy  edge  of 
the  down. 
ixmcHuded.) 
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There  is,  perbaps,  no  more  strlkioiT 
and  suggestive  sign  of  the  times  than 
the  attention  which  is  being  given  both 
bj  religions  and  scientific  men  to  the 
question  of  curing  bodily  ills  by  spir- 
itual methods.  To  speak  of  our  own 
country  only;  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
gress in  1908  it  was  discussed  as  a 
matter  of  great  and  practical  interest 
which  has  increased  during  the  three 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  and  has 
resulted  in  definite  attempts  to  restore 
methods  of  spiritual  healing  among 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  formation  of  the  Church  and  Medi- 
cal Union,  in  which  medical  men  and 
clergy  are  associated  with  the  object 
of  bringing  relief  and  healing  to  suf- 
ferers from  physical  diseases,  indicates 
that  the  medical  profession  and  the 
Church  at  large  have  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  and  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  a  fact  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  devotion  of  nearly  fifty 
pages  of  The  British  Medical  Journal,  in 
its  issue  of  June  ISth,  1910,  to  a  dis- 
cussion invited  by  the  editor  on  **Faith 
Healing,"  in  which  several  of  the  most 
^  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  day  took  part.  Finally,  a  confer^ 
ence  on  Spiritual  Healing  (the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  kind)  was  held 
in  the  same  month  at  the  Kensington 
Town  Hall.  Among  the  speakers  were 
physicians,  clergy  and  prominent  lay- 
men, and  they  addressed  a  large  and 
interested  audience.  The  present  age 
is  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  it  would 
be  an  act  of  folly  not  to  recognize 
that  all  these  facts,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  which  could  be  adduced, 
— ^for  example,  the  large  and  increas- 
ing amount  of  popular  literature  on 
the  subject, — indicate  something  more 
important  than  a  mere  speculative  in- 
terest in  a  passing  enthusiasm.  The 
object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  in- 


quire into  the  significance  of  i^enom- 
ena  which  no  one  denies,  but  whicb 
are  still  very  variously  interpreted. 

It  is  obvious  that  spiritual  healings 
if,  indeed,  it  exists,  necessarily  implies 
the  recognition  of  man  as  a  spiiltiial 
being.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
mental  healing,  which  requires  no  sncli 
implication,  and  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  and  upon  persons  wholly  ag- 
nostic, or  even  sceptical  as  to  the 
existence  of  spirit  at  all.  Mental 
therapeutics  is  an  acknowledged  branch 
of  medical  science,  and  though  several 
of  the  eminent  participants  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  The  British  Medical  JaurmUt 
already  referred  to,  animadverted 
somewhat  bitterly  on  the  fact  that  it 
as  yet  forms  no  part  of  the  recognised 
curriculum  for  students  of  the  pro- 
fession in  England,  they  at  the  same 
time  assserted  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  necessity  for  its  so 
doing.  Several  seemed  to  think  that  all 
cases  of  healing  not  due  to  phy^cal 
remedies,  or  to  the  curative  activity  of 
Nature,  must  be  classed  as  mentaL 
Others,  notably  Sir  Cliflford  AUbatt» 
Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  differed,  ImM- 
Ing  that  when  every  other  cause  of 
cure  had  been  carefully  considered 
and  for  sufficient  reason  dismissed^ 
spiritual  power  might  be  awarded  the 
credit  In  his  dispassionate  and  care- 
fully guarded  statement,  however,  there 
occurs  a  sentence  fraught  with  sucli 
far-reaching  significance  that  an  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  it  would  lead 
us  far  into  the  rationale  of  spiritiial 
healing.  "Probably  no  limb,  no  viscns, 
is  so  far  a  vessel  of  dishonor  as  to 
lie  wholly  outside  the  renewals  of  the 
spirit."  To  recognize  this  is  to  rec* 
ognize  that  spirit  is  supreme,  that  If 
it  fails  in  its  renewals,  this  is  doe  not 
to  its  own  Impotence  to  affect  natural 
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organs  and  natural  capacities,  but  to 
the  impotence  of  the  latter  to  be  so 
alfected,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  matter 
of  first  importance  is  to  inquire  why 
tbere  should  be  this  lack  of  natural 
response  to  si^ritual  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  even  to 
OBderstand  the  scope  of  the  inquiry, 
ire  must  needs  enter  into  some  pre- 
Uminaiy  considerations  on  the  general 
relation  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
nmturftl,  and  though  in  the  brief  com- 
pass of  a  single  article,  they  must 
necessarily  be  strictly  limited,  the 
writer  hopes  to  make  clear  that  the 
question  of  spiritual  healing  is  only 
one  branch  of  this  larger  and  more 
fundamental  subject. 

There  are  many  persons  who  seem 
to  find  a  difllculty  in  forming  a  clear 
Botion  of  the  difference  between  mind 
and  spirit.  The  writer  has  herself  fre- 
quently been  asked  how  it  is  possible 
to  make  any  practical  distinction  be- 
tween them.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
planetai7  environment  of  man  is  not 
exhaustive.  It  comprises  only  some  of 
the  conditions  of  his  existence.  He 
iM^ds  a  definite  relation  not  only 
to  the  earth  which  is  the  scene 
of  bis  life-history,  but  also  to 
the  universe  of  which  the  earth  and 
the  system  to  which  it  belongs  are  in- 
trinsic parts,  and  to  the  creative  and 
sustaining  Principle  through  which 
that  universe  and  all  its  conditions 
came  Into  being.  So  much  as  this  the 
most  thorough-going  agnostics  would 
allow,  as  also  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  man  is  the  only 
being  on  earth  aware  of  this  vaster 
enTlronment,  or  who  is  desirous  of  en- 
tering into  more  conscious  relation 
with  it  It  iB  the  posslbUity  of  attain- 
ing this  desire  upon  which  they  would 
Join  issue  with  their  fellows  of  all  re- 
ligions in  all  ages.  These  have  unani- 
mfnuAj  declared  not  on^  that  they 
deaire,  but  that  they  do  enter  into  that 


definite  and  conscious  communion  with 
the  Source  and  Sustenance  of  their 
and  of  all  existence  which  agnostics 
avow  to  be  unattainable,  unless  that 
vague  sentiment  which  thej  name 
'*cosmic  emotion,*'  and  which  may 
be  awakened  in  the  most  scepti- 
cal, be  regarded  as  such.  It  does,  in- 
deed, show  that  man  can  be  infiuenced 
not  merely  by  Nature,  but  by  That  of 
which  Nature  is  the  expression,  which 
constitutes  its  true  significance,  and  to 
which  something  in  him  makes  deep, 
though  it  may  be  dumb,  response.  It 
is  this  something  which  is  the  spiritual 
or  cosmic  element  in  him,  which 
reaches  out  towards  an  experience 
more  fundamental  than  that  of  his  or- 
dinaiy  life  and  environment,  a  knowl- 
edge more  radical  and  Intimate  than 
science  at  her  highest  development 
can  supply,  because  though  science 
takes  her  stand  upon,  she  does  not 
enter  into  the  heart  of  the  facts  with 
which  she  deals.  Their  essential  na- 
ture, their  Inmost  reality,  are  a  closed 
book  to  her.  The  discursive  reason 
upon  which  man  has  prided  himself  as 
a  €k>d-like  faculty  is  Just  the  measure 
of  his  blindness  towards  all  save  his 
planetary  relationships  and  environ- 
ment. 

He  is  possessed,  however,  of  another 
faculty,  more  far-reaching  in  its  activ- 
ity, more  capable  of  entering  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  reality  which  he 
seeks.  That  faculty  is  intuition,  which, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  his  intel- 
lectual development  has  been  largely 
left  in  abeyance,  and  the  d^verances 
of  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
looked  upon  by  many  with  misgiving 
and  uncertainty.  Nevertheless  it  ex- 
ists; its  presence  Is  felt  in  every  work 
of  genius,  in  every  great  leader  of  men, 
in  every  genuine  religious  faith.  It 
lays  hold  on  experiences  which  the  in- 
tellect cannot  grasp,  but  which  the  in- 
ner man  apprehends  and  lives  by.  The 
discursive  reason  has,  indeed,  its  own 
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important  part  to  play,  tliat  of  check- 
ing, defining,  elaborating,  constructing 
upon  tbe  deliverances  of  the  intuitiye 
perception,  much  as  it  does  with  re- 
gard to  the  deliverances  of  the  senses. 
In  dealing  with  the  former,  its  impor- 
tant function  is  to  reduce  to  earthly 
dimensions  a  vaster  than  earthly  per^ 
spective.  to  contract  the  infinite  hori- 
zon till  it  is  to  some  degree  within  tlie 
compass  of  finite  vision.  Under  this 
aspect,  therefore,  it  is,  though  subor- 
dinate to  intuition,  equally  with  it  the 
servant  and  organ  of  spirit  Together 
they  are  mind  in  its  relation  to  man's 
essential  being,  that  being  in  virtue  of 
which  he  belongs  to  a  permanent  and 
fundamental,  rather  than  to  a  tempo- 
rary and  accidental  order. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  that  whole  physical 
and  mental  inrganisatioB  whereby  he  is 
fitted  for  his  earthlife,  is  yet  in  touch 
with,  and  fundamentally  affected  by  a 
larger,  other  life  which  is  equally  his. 
Imperfect  realization  of  this  fact  would 
result  in  disharmony  and  disorder  of 
his  complex  being.  Of  the  existence 
of  such  disorder,  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  feel- it  in  ourselves  and  we  see  it 
around  us.  We  put  it  down  to  many 
causes,  none  of  them  radical,  all  of 
them  indicative  of  some  deeper  and 
more  Inclusive  cause  than  themselves. 
The  desire  for  and  the  belief  in  spirit- 
ual healing  is  a  recognition  that  ills  of 
the  body  affect  more  than  the  body, 
that  disorder  of  the  mind  reaches  be- 
yond the  mind,  and  that  to  place  and 
to  maintain  these  at  their  highest 
health-level,  we  must  bring  to  bear  a 
power  intrinsically  greater  than  theirs, 
greater,  therefore,  than  what  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  naturaL  Quite 
obviously.  If  our  life  has  been  lived 
solely  in  regard  of  its  natural  relations. 
Intellectual  and  material,  individual 
and  social,  if  these  (whatever  our  the- 
oretical beliefs  may  be)  have  been 
practically   treated   as  of   paramount 


importance,  it  is  unlilcely  that  we  shall 
turn  with  much  confidence,  if  at  all,  to 
spiritual  methods  in  time  of  illneas. 
Our  faith  will  lie  in  drugs,  change  of 
climate,  suitable  diet,  surgical  aid,  and 
favorable  mat^rifU  conditions  gener- 
aUy,  and  we  shall  not  look  further. 

In  case  of  any  misunderstanding,  let 
it  at  once  be  said  that  the  writer  fully 
believes  the  importance  of  such  condi- 
tions to  be  great  Neglect  of  them  la 
always  unwise  and  oft^i  foolhardy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  in  them- 
selves do  not  touch  the  fundamental 
disorder,  but  only  that  part  of  it  wlilcli 
is  apparent,  and  th^r  efficacy  woald 
not  be  less  but  greater  than  it  is  if  its 
raison  d'Hre  were  more  clearly  under- 
stood. It  depends  not  on  themselves, 
but  on  something  beyond  themselves, 
something  which  is  symlx^ized  in  tb» 
Christian  Sacraments,  and  in  a  less  di- 
rect manner  by  every  beneficial  use  of 
natural  means,  viz.:  that  Nature  is  a 
vehicle  of  spiritual  "grace,"  expressive 
of  and  embodjring  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  intangible,  in  ctftaln 
cases  inoperative  for  lack  of  a  convey- 
ing channel.  It  would,  th^^ore,  be 
absurd  to  object  to  physical  remedies, 
which  may  be  regarded,  in  the  wide 
sense  above  suggested,  as  sacramentaL 
They  stand  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  disordered  body,  as  do  food, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise  to  the  body  in 
health.  Indeed,  it  is  very  frequently 
by  modifications  of  diet  and  exercise 
that,  in  these  ^ilightened  days,  the  dis- 
cHxlered  body  is  treated. 

But  in  taking  food  as  an  analogy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  If  it  domhi- 
ates  him,  if  he  becomes  its  slave,  it  may 
poison  instead  of  nourishing  him.  In 
like  manner  the  abuse  of  physical  rem- 
edies may  impair  instead  of  stimulat- 
ing tb&t  vital  activity  which  they  were 
intended  to  forward.  Professor  Osier 
has  some  amusing  remarks  under  this 
head  in  his  contribution  to  the  discus- 
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8ion  In  The  British  Medical  Journal  of 
-which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Referring  to  the  spread  of  "Christian 
Science"  in  Amarica,  he  says: — "For 
^neratlons  the  people  of  the  United 
States  haTe  indulged  in  an  orgy  of 
"drugging.  Between  polypharmacy  in 
the  profession  and  quack  medicines, 
the  American  body  has  become  satu- 
rated ad  wmseam,  and  here,  indeed, 
was  a  boon  even  greater  than  homoeop- 
athy. No  wonder  the  American  spirit 
tmquiet  in  a  drug-soaked  body,  rose 
with  joy  at  a  new  evangel.'*  *  •No  won- 
der, we  may  add,  that  in  a  revolt 
against  such  conditions,  the  physician 
fails  of  the  honor  due  to  him,  and  his 
methods  are  treated  with  contumely. 
But  Professor  Osier  is  too  keen  an 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  needs  of  human  nature  to  regard 
the  revolt  against  over-drugging  as  the 
sole  or  the  chief  cause  of  the  triumphs 
of  Christian  Science.  "The  real  se- 
cret of  its  growth,"  he  says,  "does  not 
lie  in  the  refusal  of  physical  measures 
of  relief  .  ,  .  but  in  offering  to 
people  a  v)ay  of  life,  a  new  Epicurean- 
Ism  wliich  promises  to  free  the  soul 
and  body  from  fear,  care,  and  un- 
rest."* Any  "way  of  life"  which  is 
able  to  do  that, — and  it  is  undeniable 
that  Christian  Science  has  done  it  for 
a  large  number  of  suffering  human 
beings,— is  sure  to  command  a  consid- 
erable following.  Yet.  if  its  successes 
have  been  many,  its  failures  have 
been  many  also,  and  the  paradoxes  of 
•*the  new  Evangel"  stagger  the  faith  of 
numbers  who,  unable  to  swallow  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  her  tenets,  would  neverthe- 
less gladly  welcome  a  diff^ent  and  a 
stronger  "way  of  life"  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  theirs,  but  who  feel 
that  a  mere  denial  of  actual  facts  is 
powerless  to  give  th^n  what  they  need. 
Better  methods  are  at  hand,  and  a  wide- 

1  •«Th«  Faith  that  Heals,"  by  William  Osier, 
M.D.,  Begtas  Professor  of  Mealolne  at  Oxford. 
••British  Medical  Journal,''  Jvne  18th,  1910. 
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spread  conviction  is  forming  that  the 
general  religious  attitude  towards  dis- 
ease must  be  rectified.  It  has  been 
far  too  much  that  of  submission  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  Will  of 
'Gk)d,  curiously  at  variance  with  that 
familiar  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
uttered  by  millions  of  Christians  every 
day:  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven." 

We  do  not  conceive  disease  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Will 
of  Ood  is  done  in  Heaven.  Glad  and 
untiring  energy,  rest  in,  not  after,  tri- 
umphant activity  are  the  notes  of  heav- 
enly occupation.  They  should  be  at 
any  rate  the  ideal  of  earthly  work. 

We  are  being  forced  to  recognize  this 
by  the  very  fact  that,^ven  eliminat- 
ing the  results  of  self-seeking  competi- 
tion, vanity,  and  money-worship, — the 
conditions  of  modem  existence  are 
such  that  unless  rest  in  activity  can  be 
ours,  we  shall  not  rest  at  all;  and  a 
nervous  system  unable  to  rest  must  in- 
evitably break  down,  as  we  have  found 
to  our  cost.  But  the  nervous  system 
is  the  organ  of  mind,  and  mind  is  the 
servant  of  spirit  Spiritual  unrest  is 
therefore  bound  to  make  itself  felt 
through  the  whole  being,  and  spiritual 
unrest  is  rife  in  our  age.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  we  should  apply 
ourselves  to  remove  this  first,  and  rest 
to  mind  and  body  will  follow,  not  the 
artificial  and  dreary  inactivity  of  the 
"rest-cure,"  but  the  strong  and  health- 
ful calm  which  conduces  to  strong  and 
healthful  activity. 

Spiritual  rest  and  the  strength  which 
comes  of  it,  will  not  be  sought  by  all 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Human 
beings  are  not  manufactured  whole- 
sale, but  moulded  with  numberless 
touches  after  a  type  admitting  of  al- 
most infinite  delicate  variations.  Con- 
sequently the  ways  unto  peace,  like 
the  ways  unto  God,  are  as  many  as  the 
souls  of  the  children  of  men;  but  they 
have,  whether  consciously  or  not,  one 
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goal,  the  attainment  of  such  equilib- 
rium in  tbe  whole  constitution  of  man 
as  will  be  a  new  starting-point  for  the 
race.  It  is  the  writer's  conviction 
that  tlie  chief  actor  in  this  develop- 
ment will  be  an  immense  widening  and 
deepening  of  Christian  faith  and  prin- 
ciples of  action,  especially  (as  above 
indicated)  in  recognizing  the  amena- 
bility of  Nature  and  all  natural  things 
to  spiritual  control.  The  use  of  spir- 
itual methods  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease  is  one  indication  of 
progress  in  this  direction. 

For  we  must  not  regard  the  resus- 
citation of  such  methods  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  on  a  par  with  their  use  in 
earlier  and  more  ignorant  ages,  when 
men  had  no,  or  veiy  slight,  conception 
of  an  order  of  Nature  and  all  that  it 
implies.  Then  arbitrary  coercion 
seemed  the  royal  road  to  dominion  In 
natural  things.  Now,  we  have  real- 
ised that  through  obedience  alone  we 
learn  to  command.  We  cannot  sud- 
denly change  or  frustrate,  but  we  can 
initiate  and  guide  natural  processes. 
In  thus  doing,  we  create  new  condi- 
tions, often  fraught  with  serious  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  which  we 
are  the  authors,  and  with  which  conse- 
quently it  is  for  us  to  deal,  since 
without  our  conscious  and  voluntary 
interference  with  natural  sequences 
they  would  not  have  arisen.  Are  we 
to  deal  with  these  difficulties  solely  by 
pitting  the  methods  of  Nature  against 
one  another,  as  in  the  war  against  bac- 
terial dangers?  Or  are  we  by  degrees 
to  learn  so  to  regulate  our  physical 
and  mental  organisation  tlrnt  we  are 
not — as  now— <H)en  to  these  dangers? 
If  the  latter,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
such  a  condition  will  be  reached  by 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  or  re- 
pudiation of  natural  rmnedies  where 
these  are  evidently  required.  It  will 
be  reached  by  such  an  Increase  of 
spiritual  development  as  will  raise  both 
plO^sical  and  mental  health  to  a  higher 


level,  enabling  man's  body  and  mind 
to  be  fitter  exponents  of  his  spiritual 
significance.  This  would  not  conduce 
(after  the  fashion  of  some  teaching  of 
the  day)  to  the  egotistic  centering  of  re- 
ligious energy  on  the  maintenance  of 
health.  The  latter  would  be,  as  it 
were,  a  by-product  of  the  enhanced 
spiritual  life,  with  which  we  should  be 
filled  and  sustained.  We  should  thus 
pass  with  no  diminution  of  vitality  into 
and  out  of  any  conditions  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  work  on 
earth,  passing  away  from  it  at  length 
simply  because  our  part  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  Master's  voice  called  us  to 
come  higher,  not  because  we  had  fallal 
victims  to  some  disease  which  cut 
short  our  allotted  task. 

The  above  remarks  do  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  violent  death,  but  at  such  a 
stage  of  spiritual  development  as  that 
indicated  this  would  be  far  less  com- 
mon, partly  because  social  conditions 
would  be  so  different,  partly  because 
we  should  be  more  conscious  of,  and 
more  obedient  to,  those  intuitive  warn- 
ings now  regarded  as  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  fight 
against  evil  to  which  humanity  is 
pledged,  there  would  remain  many 
dangers  to  confront,  some,  perhaps,  of 
which  we  do  not  now  dream,  affect- 
ing us  physically  as  well  as  in  other 
ways.  It  is  self-evident  that  man- 
kind is  not  called  to  live  a  life  of  ease 
and  self-indulgence,  but  it  is  weakness, 
not  strength  which  conduces  to  that* 
and  to  pleasure  in  it;  weakness  of  phys- 
ical constitution,  of  moral  fibre,  above 
all,  of  spiritual  stamina.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  motive,  what  seems 
almost  impossible  physical  endurance 
is  developed  without  any  subsequ^it 
hurtful  reaction;  and  if  proof  of  such 
a  widely  recognized  fact  were  needed, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  and  his  feUow-ex- 
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plorers.  When  living  on  starvation  ra- 
tions thej  performed  feats  of  physical 
strength  which  few  well-fed  athletes 
conld  equal,  and  the  account  of  their 
experiences  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
records  of  human  daring  and  persever- 
ance ever  given  to  the  wqrld.  The 
planning  and  conduct  of  the  expedition, 
indeed,  gives  an  excellent  example  of 
the  way  in  which  natural  methods 
should  he  subordinated  to  higher  ends. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  nothing  neglected 
In  promoting  the  best  possible  hygienic 
conditions  under  the  circumstances; 
diet,  clothing,  medicaments,  recreation, 
were  all  carefully  considered;  but  this 
done,  everything  was  subordinated  to 
the  main  object  in  view.  No  effort, 
no  hardship,  no  privation  was  con- 
sidered too  great,  and  probably  the  last 
matter  to  which  the  explorers  gave  a 
thought  was  the  extraordinary  power 
of  endurance  they  were  manifesting. 
The  result  of  that  endurance  we  all 
know. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  we  are  not  all 
Shackletons.  No,  but  neither  are  we 
all  destined  to  be  Antarctic  explorers. 
Man  is  a  many-sided  being,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible in  consequence  of  a  variety  of 
vocations,  each  requiring  that  the  phys- 
ical organization  should  be  suitable 
to  it.  A  brain-worker  needs  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  staying-power  to  th&t  of 
.  an  explorer  of  Polar  regions;  but  he 
cannot  dispense  with  that  which  he 
does  need.  It  may  be  added  that  un- 
der present  conditions  the  nerve-sta- 
bility, which  is  his  chief  desideratum, 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and,  as  we  are 
frequently  told,  is  generaUy  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  Nerve-disorder 
is,  in  truth,  the  least  tractable  of  ail- 
ments to  directly  physical  methods,  the 
most  so  to  those  which  are  mental  and 
spiritual.  Consequently  the  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  more 
and  more  recognized  as  peculiarly  effi- 
cacious   for    modem    sufferers.      The 


capacity  of  the  flesh  to  **refine  to  nerve 
beneath  the  spirit's  play''  is  a  great 
and  noble  possibility  fraught  with  hope 
for  the  whole  race.  But  if  the  "spir- 
it's play"  be  not  of  a  high  and  health- 
ful order,  the  nerve  to  which  it  reflnes 
the  flesh  will  show  morbid  develop- 
ments and  diseased  tendencies,  even 
more  detrimental  to  man's  highest  in- 
terests than  those  coarser  bodily  in- 
firmities with  which  the  surgeon's 
knife  and  the  physician's  prescription 
can  to  some  extent  deal. 

Spiritual  development  lies,  therefore, 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Realiza- 
tion of  ourselves  as  spiritual  beings, 
given  a  certain  medium — the  natural 
— wherein  to  express  ourselves,  and 
wherewith  to  create  those  conditions, 
individual  and  social,  suitable  to  such 
expression,  is  the  sole  means  of  true 
human  progress  in  health  as  in  all 
other  matters.  It  will  carry  with  it 
the  Resolution  of  many  problems  which 
at  present,  seem  Insoluble,  and  not 
least  of  that  practical  relation  between 
spiritual  power  and  physical  organiza- 
tion which  we  now  regard  as  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  and  perplexi- 
ties. A  simpler  confidence  in  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  would  go  far  to 
remove  a  vast  number  of  them.  Once, 
at  any  rate.  He  has  given  us  a  full  and 
sufficient  demonstration  of  what  the 
natural  wholly  subdued  to  and  in- 
formed by  the  spiritual  can  be.  But 
we  are  so  slow  to  learn  that  we  can 
hardly  yet  claim  to  have  mastered  the 
alphabet  of  our  lesson,  still  less  to  have 
perceived  the  practical  grandeur  of 
that  type  upon  which  we  are  formed, 
upon  which  in  a  deep  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  we  are  in  His  power  to  form 
ourselves.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
Church  to  lead.  Can  we  say  that  she 
is  as  yet  awake  to  her  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter? 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  her 
hesiUtion.  It  Is  the  doubtful  man- 
ner in  which  so  many  of  her  greatest 
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disciples  have  taught  her  to  regard 
Nature,  and  that  physical  organization 
through  which  we  become  aware  of 
and  enter  into  relation  with  Nature.  A 
strilclng  example  of  this  mistaken  at- 
titude is  contained  in  a  little  book  of 
true  spirituality  which  has  trained 
thousands  in  the  higher  life.  "The 
senses,"  it  says,  **are  not  capable  of 
divine  blessings."  *  Without  doubt  the 
reference  is  here,  primarily,  to  that 
intimate  mystical  experience  which 
does  not  come  through  the  senses, 
though  the  latter  may  be  affected  by  it; 
but  so  sweeping  an  assertion  needs 
qualification  which  in  this  otherwise 
admirable  little  work,  and  others  both 
of  the  same  and  of  less  contemplative 
type,  it  does  not  receive.  The  fact 
that  the  senses  are  easily  capable  of 
abuse,  and  that  when  abused  they 
work  cruel  havoc  in  the  whole  man, 
seems  often  to  blind  Christian  teachers 
to  the  fact  that  they  ought,  und^  doe 
spiritual  control,  to  play  their  full  part 
in  the  economy  of  human  nature  and 
experiaice.  Otherwise  that  experience 
is  on  the  earth-side  incomplete  and 
maimed,  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  Its 
significance.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
the  present  and  future^  as  in  the  past, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  that  protest 
against  the  ^hMnUUan  of  the  senses  which 
is    afforded    by    practical    demonstra- 
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tlon  that  even  their  rightful  demands 
may  be  refused  for  the  sake  of  inter- 
ests higher  than  theirs.  But  such  a 
vocation  must  necessarily  be  individ- 
ual  and  exceptional.  That  which  b^ 
longs  to  all  men,  which  it  is  to  the 
peril  of  every  man  to  refuse.  Is  to  up- 
hold the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  not 
aga4n8t,  but  in  and  through  the  natural^ 
in  and  through  the  senses  thereforet 
and  all  that  experience  which  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  due  to  them. 

It  Is  a  very  large  and,  in  some  ways^ 
a  very  difficult  IdeaL  To  call  it  im- 
practicable is,  in  the  case  of  Christians, 
to  deny  their  own  faith  and  the  living^ 
power  of  their  Master.  Part  of  it  Is 
unquestionably  the  attainment  of  such 
control  over  physical  conditions  as  has 
not,  at  any  rate  generally,  be^i 
deemed  possible;  and  men  do  not  aim 
at  the  impossible.  Once  show  them 
that  what  they  so  regarded  is,  p^- 
haps,  after  all,  within  their  reach,  and 
they  will  strata  every  nerve  to  attain 
it  They  are  being  graduaUy  shown 
this  in  the  direction  of  mental  and 
bodily  health.  As  they  master  that 
part  of  their  lesson,  its  application  ta 
other  regions  of  experience,  in  partic- 
ular to  the  rectification  of  social  condi- 
tions, will  begin  to  dawn  upon  them 
with  results  other  and  vaster  than  can 
at  presMit  be  forese^i. 

Ewma  Marie  CaiUard. 
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The  main  features  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert's career,  his  ardent  yet  unavail- 
ing devotions,  his  unconquerable  gen- 
ius soaring  over  cruel  disappointment, 
his  response  to  everything  that  was 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
his  unsatisfied  thirst  for  a  word  of 
recognition  from  the  few  he  knew  to 
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be  his  peers,  the  pathos  of  his  lux- 
uriant yet  blighted  life  and  of  his 
death  in  the  vary  flower  of  first  man- 
hood, exercise,  it  mmst  be  confessed,  m 
perilous  influence  upon  those  who  wisb 
to  approach  his  work  dispassionate. 
Therefore  let  us  admit  at  the  outset 
that  Schuberfs  wonderful  fertility  and 
strength  were  nearly  allied  to  all  that 
is  weakest  in  the  artistic  temperament. 
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The  Gennans  are  the  great  musicians  of 
the  world;  bnt  If  we  consider  German 
art  as  a  whole — not  their  music  only, 
but  their  painting,  their  poetry,  their 
fiction — we  see  that  certain  faults 
stand  out  conspicuously,  and  that  of 
these  faults  a  too  easy  emotionalism  is 
the  most  widespread  and  the  worst 
There  is  a  flatness,  a  facile  acquies- 
cence, a  shax>eless  self-abandonment,  to 
which  the  German  temperament  is  lia- 
ble, and  which,  when  the  artist's  char- 
acter subsides  under  it,  blurs  all  the 
outlines  of  his  work,  and  surrenders 
him  to  vague  tossings  of  the  ocean  he 
floats  upon,  more  like  a  mollusc  than  a 
man.  And  this  flat  acquiescence  is 
more  than  passive:  it  is  a  hungry  thing. 
It  is  not  content  to  yield  itself:  it 
yearns.  Ignorant  of  what  it  yearns 
after,  it  is  indiscriminate  in  what  it 
yields  to;  the  lavishing  of  sentiment  is 
mistaken  for  the  love  of  beauty;  and 
whatever  offers  occasion  for  such  lav- 
ishment  is  called  the  beautiful  and  the 
Ideal.  And  thus  the  emotionalism,  as 
w^  as  being  facile,  becomes  false. 

Aimless   emotionalism,    with   which 
all  young  undeveloped  things  are  so 
plentifully  endowed,  is  for  our  imme- 
diate purpose  represented  as  accurately 
by  the  image  of  the  mollusc  as  by  any 
other  that  we  could  devise.      Let  a 
man,  in  addition  to  his  clearly  organ- 
ized material  of  conscious  aim  or  ac- 
tion,   be    pictured    with    the    encum- 
brance of  a  mass  of  glutinous  nonsense 
in    his   head.       Let   Schubert  be  the 
man.      How  much  of  this  mass  was 
he  able,  the  critic  will  ask,  to  absorb 
and  vivify?    Upon  how  much  did  the 
clear  print  and  seal  of  creative  activ- 
ity pass?    How  much  remained  at  the 
end  to  dull  the  created  thing  and  to  de- 
feat it?    A  criticism  of  Schubert,  if  it 
is  to  be  Just,  must  furnish  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  but  they  cannot  be 
put  fairly,  unless,  while  putting  them, 
we  recognize  tlie  scale  on  which,  what- 
ever  faults    it   had,    his    genius    ex- 


pressed itself.     It  is  not  enough  to  say 
of  him  that  he  Is  one  of  the  great  mu- 
sicians  of   the   wortd;   for   the  same 
could    certainly    be    said    of    Chopin. 
Schubert  is  among  those  honored  few 
whose  activity  extends  over  the  entire 
field    of    music,    and    whose    genius 
found  its   natural   expression   in   the 
monumental    fabric    of    the    sonata. 
Furthermore,    had   Beethoven,    whose 
consolation  it  was  upon  his  death-bed 
to  read  Schubert's  songs,  died  at  the 
same  age  as  Schubert,  he  would  be 
known  now  by  the  works  of  his  first 
period  alone.      Schubert's  art,  with  its 
enormous    scope,    its    redundance,   its 
imperfectly  determined  passion,  is  the 
uprush  of  an  expanding  nature,  not 
the   deliberate  expression   of   mature 
powers;  and  this  consideration,  though 
it  does  not  cliange  the  character  or  re- 
move the  faults  of  the  works  he  has 
left  behind  him,  does  enable  us  fair^ 
to  claim  that  his  virtues,  his  achieve- 
ment,  be  not  themselves  allowed   to 
count  against  him.      Can  it  be  denied 
that  at  present  they  often  do  so,  and 
precisely  in  the  minds  of  those  best 
qualified   to  form  an  opinion?       The 
very  fact  that  he  rises,  as  admittedly 
he  does,  to  a  place  among  the  patri- 
archs of  music,  produces,  by  reversion, 
an  excessive  sensibility  in  his  hearers 
to  the  points  at  which  he  falls  below 
it;  and  to  such  an  extent  that  if  his 
symphonies,   his   chamber   music,   his 
sonatas,  had  never  been  written,  if  the 
easy  critical  comparison  with  Mozart 
or  Beethoven,  the  ^eap  discoveiy  of 
dilTuseness,  had  not  been  possible,  his 
songs,   instead  of  being  the  hunting- 
ground  for  an  occasional  ^ithusiast, 
would  have  been  long  ere  this  accepted 
as  models  of  perfection,  representing  a 
triumph  over  one  of  the  problems  of 
form  and  expression  comparable  to  that 
of  the  fugues  of  Bach  over  another.    It 
is  of  these  songs  that  I  wish  now  to 
speak;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  said  of 
them  is  that  of  themselves  they  would 
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have   sufficed   to   place   their   author 
among  the  masters  of  art. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  Schubert's  defects 
are  discoverable  even  in  liis  songs.      I 
tiave  neyer  been  so  viyidly  reminded  of 
them,  or  enabled   to  see  them   more 
clearly  in  their  general  bearing,  than 
by  a  passage  in  the  living  and  thought- 
ful account  of  a  musician's  mind  and 
development   which    M.    Romain    Rol- 
land  has  written  or  is  writing  still — I 
mean  that  undulating,  endless  novel  of 
his,  «/«m  Christophe,      Jean  Cbristophe 
is  himself  a  German;  but  a  period  in 
his  life  arrives  at  which  the  German 
mawkishness   and  sentimentality   stir 
an  overpowering  nausea  in  him;  and 
his    disgust    concentrates    itself    upon 
their  songs.      "Beyond  everything  was 
this  sickening  sensibility,  which  came 
oozing  drop  by  drop  from  the  soul  of 
Oermany  as  If  from  some  moist  mil- 
dewy vault      Oh,  for  light,  light!      Oh 
for  a  harsh,  dry  air,  to  sweep  away  the 
miasma  of  the  marsh,  the  languid  in- 
sipidity   of    those    Lrieder,    Liedchen, 
Liedlein,  those  songs,  little  songs,  dear 
little  songs,  thick  as  the  rain-drops,  in 
which  the  German  temperament  dis- 
charges itself  inexhaustibly.''       With 
pitiless  determination  M.  Rolland  com- 
piles a  list  of  names,  which,  since  it  is 
really  the  gist  of  the  matter,  we  must 
rehearse,  not  here  omitting  the  (original 
French;  for  Is  not  the  very  essence  of 
his  criticism  comprised  in  the  contrast- 
ing associations  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man vocabulary?    **Ces   innombrables 
Sehnsucht   (D^sir>,   Heimweh   (Nostal- 
gic), Aufschwung  (Bssor),  Frage  (De- 
mande),  Warum?  (Pourquoi?),  an  den 
Mond  (A  la  lune),  an  die  Sterne  (Aux 
Etoiles),  an  die  Nachtigall  (Au  rossig- 
nol),  an  den  FrUhling  (Au  printemps), 
an  den  Sonnenschein  (A  la  clart6  du 
eoleil);    ces    FrUblingslied    (Chant    du 
printemps),    Friihlingslust   (Plaisir   du 
printemps),   Frtthlingsgruss   (Salut  du 
printemps),  Friihlingsfahrt  (Voyage  du 
printemps),    FrUhlingsnacht    (Nuit   du 


printemps),    FrQblingsbotachAft    (Mes- 
sage du  print^nps);  ces  Stimme  4er 
Liebe  (Voix  de  I'amour),  ^rache  der 
liiiebe  (Parole  de  I'amour),  Trauer  der 
Uebe  (Tristesse  de  I'amour),  GelBt  der 
Liebe  (Bsprit  de  I'amour),  Ptille  der 
Liebe    (Plenitude    de    ramooi^;     ces 
Blumenlied  (Ghant  des  fleurs),  Blumeii- 
brief  (Lettre  des  fleurs),  Blumengrttss 
(Salut  des  fleurs),"  etc.     The  list  mi^t 
be  indefinitely  extended;  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  li.  BoUand  did  not,  as 
he  was  forming  it  cast  his  eye  over  a 
catalogue  of  Schubert* s  songs.      Schu- 
bert inherited,  let  us  openly  admit  it 
and  inherited  in  full  measure,  the  na- 
tional tendencies  which  have  exposed 
German  music  to  this  searching  thrust 
from    M.    Bolland's    dissecting-knife. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  case. 
Behearse  a  few  only  of  the  pairs  of 
names  and  you  recognize  that  the  Ger- 
man words  are  in  themselves  rich  with 
a  poetic  stimulus,  a  melodious  sugges- 
tiveness,   while  the  French,  with  all 
their  peculiar  beauty,  are  crisp,  deci- 
sive, nipping.    How  they  beckon,  those 
warm  mysterious  compounds,  to  all  the 
ardors  of  the  young  enthusiast  what 
promise  they  offer  of  a  life  full  of  end- 
less discovery,  and  surprise!  And  their 
French  equivalents,  precise,  divided — 
what  disenchantment  is  in  them,  how 
they  trivialize  romanticism  and  tie  up 
its  darling  fancies  in  the  blue  ribboa 
proper  to  objects  that  are  to  be  sen- 
timentalized over  and  forgotten!       It 
would  be  an  insult  to  an  English  reader 
to  ask  him  which  of  the  two  languages 
more  nearly  mirrors  man's  true  r^a- 
tion  to  the  world.      This  lyric  rapture, 
into  which  the  Crerman  mind  runs  so 
readily  that  it  can  make  a  mere  word 
into  a  song,  is  a  condition  which  eveiy 
hedgerow  bird  supports  and  celebrates. 
We   live   in   a    world   wh^e   flowers, 
spring,  the  rising  sun.  the  human  heart, 
are  full  of  inexplicable  beauty  and  ap- 
peal.   Our  responding  sentiment  is,  in- 
deed, but  too  likely  to  be  vague  and 
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floundering;  it  may  miss,  it  may  mis- 
take, it  may  smotber,  it  may  fall  sbort 
of  its  object;  exbaust  or  overflow  it, 
bowever,  it  never  can.  Tlie  German 
language  gives  us  already  in  anticipa- 
tion tbe  treasure  wblcb  tbeir  music  un- 
folds. 

Scbubert's  lyrical  output  was  so 
enormous  tbat  be  can  comfortably  take 
all  tbe  sins  of  bis  countrymen  upon  bis 
sboulders  and  carry  tbem  witb  a  smile. 
M.  BoUand  tbinks  or  makes  Jean 
Christopbe  tbink  bim  watery.  And 
since  in  a  bundred  songs  at  least  be 
bas  represented  tbe  life  of  water,  in 
river,  lake,  or  sea,  as  no  one  else  bas 
represented  it — still  water,  running 
water,  shallow  water,  deep,  rougb,  calm 
water,  water  in  its  deligbt  and  in  its 
awe,  in  its  fascination  and  in  its  ter- 
ror, be  can  afford  to  barbor  a  trace  of 
tbe  weaknesses  of  tbe  element  He 
has  all  its  reflectiveness  and  acquies- 
cence; we  must  forgive  bim  if  be  does 
not  always  avoid  its  insipidity.  Wind 
and  water  are  constant  tbemes  of  tbe 
poet  or  tbe  musician  because  of  the 
challenge  thrown  out  at  once  by  tbe 
music  inherent  in  them.  The  wind  is 
but  tbe  voice  of  the  air,  and  to  tbe  air 
whetber  it  speaks  or  keeps  silence 
Schubert  responds  no  less  spontaneous- 
ly than  to  tbe  water.  He  flies  and  sings 
in  it  like  a  bird;  like  it  he  rustles  tbe 
leaves  of  tbe  trees,  sighs  through  the 
bare  branches,  or  echoes  tbe  solemn 
liturgy  chanted  by  night  among  the 
pines;  the  sunmions  of  its  caress  is  as 
tender  to  bim,  as  wistful,  as  to  parted 
lovers;  its  chill  benediction  under  tbe 
wide  starlit  sky  affects  him  as  it  might 
affect  a  dedicated  votary  of  tbe  Church. 
Barth  and  fire  are  elements  which  bis 
friends  the  poets  gave  bim  fewer  op- 
portunities to  explore.  But  no  artis- 
tic imagination  which  excluded  them 
could  be  complete.  To  discover  Schu- 
bert's sympatic  witb  what  is  dumb, 
insistent,  enduring — life's  stage  and 
tomb— the  first  quick  glance  may  not 
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avail.  Tbe  figures  of  death  and  the 
grave-digger,  so  strangely  familiar  in 
bis  songs,  are  something  more  than  tbe 
playthings  of  romance;  bis  nature  rests 
on  a  deep  religious  seriousness;  and 
earth,  omniiH*esent,  unobtrusive,  the 
condition  of  all  our  activities  and  their 
crown,  inspires,  as  our  own  poets  have 
shown,  an  essentially  religious  senti- 
ment. Already,  in  bis  affinity  witb 
Klopstock,  Schubert  shows  tbat  tbe 
organ  tones  are  not  denied  to  him,  that 
bis  imagination  is  enriched  by  tbeir 
support.  In  one  majestic  song  be  Joins 
Goethe  in  laying  bare  tbe  foundations 
of  tbe  world.  Nor  does  his  nature 
fail  when  the  last  test  is  applied  to  it 
— tbe  ordeal  of  fire.  Here  again  to 
appreciate  bis  mettle  we  need  to  make 
Schiller  and  Goethe  his  companions; 
indeed,  as  an  imaginative  artist,  bis 
place  is  at  their  side.  He  descends 
witb  Schiller  into  tbe  very  flames  of 
Hell;  marks  their  writhing,  devouring 
bitterness,  and  bears  without  flinching 
tbe  sentence  of  eternal  doom.  Witb 
Goethe  he  assumes  tbe  deflant  voice  of 
Prometheus,  invokes  the  generous  fires 
of  his  own  heart,  and  derides  tbe  in- 
solent pretensions  of  the  Thunderer. 

The  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  may  seem  to  have  little 
enough  to  do  witb  music,  and  Schubert 
is  probably  tbe  only  composer  whose 
work  is  best  to  be  delineated  by  begin- 
ning with  tbem.  To  recognize  this  of 
him  is  to  have  tbe  key  to  many  quali- 
ties in  his  music  which  can  only  be 
very  gradually,  tentatively,  painfully 
expressed  on  paper.  Of  course  tbe 
imaginative  kinship  I  have  described, 
though  it  avails  itself  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse of  imitative  echoes  and  sugges- 
tions wherever  they  are  to  be  had,  Is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  in  any  obvious 
sense  an  imitative  faculty.  It  is,  in- 
deed, often  a  high  imaginative  achieve- 
ment to  render  musically  the  effect  and 
stimulus  of  a  natural  sound;  and  Schu- 
bert is  a   peculiarly  daring  imitator. 
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Perhaps  his  greatest  triumph  of  this 
kind  is  his  revival  in  one  note  of  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  among  the  Alps;  the 
passage  is  of  the  simplest,  and  the  low- 
ing is  only  one  of  a  host  of  associations 
that  are  being  dwelt  npon;  yet  the  ear 
receives  it  as  nothing  less  than  the 
miracle  that  it  is.      But  the  familiar 
mimicry  of  the  purling  spring,  the  ef- 
fect likeliest  to  present  itself  to  read- 
ers whose  acquaintance  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Schubert  of  common 
fame,  must  be  counted  among  a  com- 
poser's temptations;  and  how  easily  it 
can  become  tedious!    Nature  has  her 
sounds,  but  the  musician  is  concerned 
not  with  the  sounds  but  with  their 
meaning;    moreover,   if   he   is    to   in- 
terpret nature,  he  will  early  recognize 
that  silence  has  its  meaning  as  well  as 
sound,  and  he  will  principally  devote 
himself  to  the  musical  rendering  of  ef- 
fects with  which  in  the  first  instance 
sound    had    nothing    to    do.      Since 
Wordsworth  wrote,   we  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  manifold  activ- 
ities of  the  life  of  nature  all  have  their 
meaning  for  the  mind  of  man,  speaking 
to  him  in  a  language  transcendent  and 
Inexhaustible.      More  than  any  other 
of  the  great  composers,  Schubert  has 
shown  that  where  this  elemental  lan- 
guage   is    concerned,    he    can    under- 
stand, penetrate,  interpret,  and  reveal; 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  opened  my 
sketch  by  remarking  how  rich  his  re- 
sponse Ls  to  its  four  fundamental  parts 
of  speech. 

Already  we  have  come  far  from  the 
'*Blumenlied,  Blumenbrief,  Blumen- 
gruss"  which  M.  Rolland  so  effectually 
derides.  There  is  a  world  in  which 
flowers  talk,  a  world  even  in  which 
they  indulge  in  correspondence;  Ger- 
man prints  and  German  verse  have  fa- 
miliarized it;  and  if  this  were,  as  it 
might  have  been,  the  world  into  which 
Schubert's  melodies  came  pouring,  it 
would  be  a  sorry  case.  He  made  some 
excursions  into  it;  and,  being  those  of 


a  supreme  genius,  they  are  natnraUj^ 
popular;    it    is    a    pity    that    Messrs* 
Peters  opened  their  exc^ent  edition- 
of  the  songs  with  the  most  considera- 
ble of  them,  the  famous  MuUertieier. 
The  more  delicate  qualities  of  these- 
songs  are  likely  to  escape  the  notice  ot 
those  who  are  unaware  of  the  com- 
poser's   range.     They    are,    however^ 
typical,  in  their  theme,  of  the  poetic  at^ 
mosphere  by  which  Schubert  was  sur- 
rounded.     For  the  faultiness  of  tem- 
perament described  earli^  reduces  It- 
self to  an  excessive  preoccupation  witb- 
what  the  philosophers  call  our  **mt>- 
Jectivity."       Our   transitory   feelings, 
the  possibility,  the  likelihood,  ot  our 
having  different  feelings  in  the  fatare^ 
the  hopes,  pleasures,  pains,  disappoint- 
ments  connected   therewith,  may  oc- 
cupy our  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the- 
objects,  the  truths,  which  those  fe^- 
ings  exist  to  bring  before  us.       Sev- 
eral  of   the  young  poets   who   were 
Schubert's  chief  companions  had  tills 
fault  to  an  excess,  and  it  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  time.      They  were  ot 
an  introspective  turn  of  mind;  their  at- 
tention   was   directed    inwards    upon 
themselves,  and  it  could  find  very  little 
stuff  there  to  be  occupied  with.    Hence 
there  was  a  certain  unhealthiness  In 
the  importance  they  might  attach  to 
ribbons  or  to  roses.      Their  so-caUed 
romanticism  was  a  kind  of  dropsical 
disorder   and   left   them   weak-kneed. 
There  was  a  "blue  flower"  which.  It 
was  dreamed,  one  of  them  might  (me 
day  light  upon,  and  in  the  meantime 
life  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  cru- 
sade, which  the  unfolding  of  this  ideal 
blossom  was  to  sanctify.      A  stoner 
determination  would  probably  have  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  more  fibrous,  a  man- 
lier    symbolism.       Schubert,     thouglft 
prone  to  "interpose  a  little  ease"  and 
*1et  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  sur- 
mise,"   had   picked    and   pressed    the 
flower  while  in  his  early  teens,  and 
perhaps  it  was  only  because  he  was 
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too  companionable  that  be  did  not  say 
so  to  bis  friends.  His  nature,  liable 
-as  it  was  to  the  langnitebments  and 
melancholy  broodings  which  accom- 
pai^  extreme  sensitiToness,  was  pe- 
culiarly free  from  the  narrow  intro- 
spection, the  formless  emotionalism,  of 
the  subJectiTist 

His  almost  childlike  candor  and  un- 
consciousness appear  very  charmingly 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  par- 
ents in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  three 
years,  that  is,  before  his  death.  "Peo- 
ple are  very  much  surprised  at  the 
piety  which  I  have  expressed  in  a 
l^ynm  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  which 
takes  hold  of  everybody  and  inspires 
devotion.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  that 
I  never  force  myself  to  devotion,  and 
except  when  I  am  involuntarily  over- 
come by  it,  never  compose  hymns  or 
prayers  of  that  kind;  but  when  I  do 
it  is  generally  the  right  and  true  devo- 
tion." Nothing,  of  course,  more  as- 
tounds the  sentimentalist  than  to  be 
confronted  with  a  feeling  which  is 
sincere.  It  is  sincerity,  the  sincerity 
of  inspiration,  which  Schubert  here  de- 
scribes; and  this  is,  indeed,  the  one  un- 
failing quality  of  his  work.  He  never 
stimulates  emotion  or  provokes  himself 
to  artificial  gloom  or  rapture.  His 
sympathies  are  genuine,  and  they  are 
universal.  His  native  kinship  with  the 
elements  was  but  the  foundation  up- 
holding a  structure  which  in  its  com- 
bined range  and  beauty  it  has  been 
given  only  to  the  greatest  artists  to 
surpass.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  at 
home.  It  would  be  a  problem  to  dis- 
cover what  regions  of  human  life  and 
human  experience  he  has  left  unvls- 
ited.  It  would  be  a  pastime  to  name 
fifty  songs,  each  of  which  might  have 
been  conceived  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  a  world  of  its  own. 

There  were,  we  have  seen,  certain 
^^ctous  propensities  In  him,  propensi- 
ties which  his  «iTlronment  must  have 
done  much  to  foster.      His  safeguard 


against  them  lay  in  his  peculiar  imag- 
inative gift.  Many  musicians  of  cul- 
tivated taste  dismiss  Schubert's  work 
as  cloying,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
prejudiced  by  a  surface  quality  of  rich- 
ness which,  to  those  who  have  not 
troubled  to  look  below  the  surface, 
seems  like  waste.  To  understand 
Schubert  is  to  enter  with  him  into  the 
imaginative  experience  which  his  mu- 
sic reveals.  If  his  instrumental  com- 
positions were  not  outside  the  subject 
of  this  essay  I  could  lament  his  youth- 
ful tendency  to  splash  on  the  colors 
or  to  spread  them  in  a  style  that  must 
be  disagreeable  to  highly  conscientious 
critics.  Yet  many  efTects  which  ap- 
pear over-luxurious  at  first  sight  wiU 
be  found  to  justify  themselves  when 
their  content  and  context  are  grasped 
imaginatively.  Similarly  with  the 
songs.  To  be  appreciated  they  must 
be  approached — the  most  distinctive  of 
them— with  a  certain  shyness;  for  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  they  will  contain 
some  new  thing;  and,  if  that  is  so,  they 
must  not  be  expected  to  carry  their  se- 
cret upon  the  surface.  We  have  also 
to  guard  ourselves  against  a  particu- 
larly disabling  prejudice.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  moral  frailty  and  a  music- 
ally defective  intelligence  in  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  human  instrument,  we 
have  come  to  regard  songs  as  occasions 
to  singers  for  a  display.  The  human 
voice  is  an  even  more  marvellous  in- 
strument than  the  gramophone  that 
mocks  it;  but  music  began  before,  and 
will  survive,  even  the  gramophone,  and 
songs  would  lose  only  the  least  part  of 
their  meaning  if  all  the  prime  donne  of 
present  and  future  time  were  mute. 
Schubert,  who  was  a  prize  chorister  in 
his  boyhood,  knew  accurately  what  the 
voice  can  and  what  it  cannot  do;  but 
he  as  little  thinks  of  the  show  singer 
when  he  is  composing  as  a  poet  thinks 
of  the  show  reader  or  reciter.  He  does 
not  write  to  rouse  a  sensation  but  to- 
convey  an  experl«ice;  and  the  voice  is 
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therefore  always  treated  by  him  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  not  as  the  end  Itself. 
The  piano  part  is  not  so  much  an  ac> 
companlment  in  his  music  as  an  inde- 
pendent Tehicle  of  expression  of  equal 
dignity  with  the  Toice,  and  of  greater 
significance  in  its  contribution  to  the 
general  result.  It  may  seem  foolish 
to  remark  in  Schubert  a  trait  which  he 
necessarily  shares  with  all  serious  com- 
posers: but  there  are  two  considera- 
tions which  give  the  remark  special 
value  in  his  case.  The  first  is  that  his 
range  of  composition  is  so  wide  as  to 
include  naturally  a  great  many  of  those 
songs  which,  having  an  extremely  sim- 
ple subject,  need  no  more  for  its  ex- 
pression than  an  unbroken  melody,  and 
for  which,  therefore,  the  form  that 
gives  the  voice  its  conventional  pre- 
dominance is  the  right  one.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  among  Schubert's  many 
virtues  none  is  greater  than  his  stead- 
fast avoidance  of  needless  complexity. 
If  melody  from  the  singer  and  blithe 
vamping  from  the  pianist  express  all 
that  there  is  to  be  expressed,  he  is 
quite  contented  and  provides  no  more. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voice  part 
<the  importance  of  which  is  that  the 
words  are  enunciated  in  it)  can  only 
be  explained  by  simultaneous  perform- 
ance of  a  sonata  on  the  keys,  he  will 
write  the  sonata  and  content  himself 
with  nothing  less.  ^  In  the  remark- 
able setting  of  Schiller's  ballad  Der 
Waucher,  which  he  composed  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  the  accompanist  lias  at 
one  point  a  page  of  music  to  himself, 
the  diver  having  plunged  into  Charyb- 
dis  and  the  onlookers  slowly  realizing 
that  he  is  never  to  return. 

If  the  first  quality  to  be  named  in  a 
survey  of  Schubert's  songs  is  their 
Imaginativeness,  this  simplicity  is  the 
second;  and  in  this  is  the  final  triumph 
of  his  art  The  quality  of  a  perfect 
glove  is  that  it  sliould  fit  the  hand.  It 
will  probably  be  more  easily-  descrlb- 
able  if  it  does  not  fit.      But  if  it  does, 


when  you  have  said  so,  you  have  notli- 
ing  more  or  at  least  nothing  better  left 
to  say.  Schubert's  simplicity  as  a 
song-writer  is  the  simplicity  of  fitness; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  tlie  case 
that  it  appears  at  first  hopeless  to 
characterize  him  except  by  an  enamer- 
atlon  of  his  achievements.  And  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  lost  time  If  we 
were  to  draw  the  glove  upon  the  hand 
of  the  giant  lyrist  of  Grerman  litera- 
ture. I  sometimes  wonder  how  many 
lovers  of  Goethe  are  aware  that  Schu- 
bert has  followed  him,  one  might  al- 
most say,  wherever  it  is  possible  for 
musician  to  follow  poet,  and  that 
among  some  fifty  of  his  songs,  the 
words  of  which  are  by  Goethe,  at  least 
a  score  are  consummate  masterpieces, 
displaying  an  artistic  attainment  as 
high  and  as  varied  as  that  of  the  words. 
Take,  first,  Goethe's  love-lyrics.  The 
trait  we  might  suppose  Schubert  least 
qualified  to  appreciate  would  be  the 
quips  and  artfulness  of  love,  the  charm 
of  a  light  roguery  masking  passion; 
but  this  being  touched  with  unwaver- 
ing delicacy  and  security  in  his 
€Mieime8,  the  perfection  of  the  more 
serious  and  deeper  strains  follows  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  the 
revelation  of  beauty  in  such  songs  as 
Erstw  VerPust  and  yvumne  der  Wtimm^ 
in  each  of  which  supreme  poignancy  Is 
gained,  as  in  the  words,  by  reticence, 
remains  marvellous.  The  tnmultuoos 
rapture  and  the  driving  power  of  pas- 
sion could  scarcely  be  expressed  bett^ 
than  in  the  music  to  BasUcse  Li^,  and 
to  these  in  N&Jie  des  CMiebten  are  added 
its  dedication  and  its  control.  Written 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  two 
songs  of  Suleika,  from  the  TFe9^-ae9M;to 
l>ivan,  have  all  the  fluctuating  strength 
and  weakness,  Joy  and  despair,  which 
is  the  lot  of  parted  lovers,  and  the  wind 
as  messenger,  companion,  comforter,  is 
exquisitely  understood.  The  feminine 
quality  in  these  two  songs,  a  humility 
of  expectancy  and  dependence  which 
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appears  rather  In  their  general  tone 
and  outline  than  in  special  phrases, 
gives  them  a  crowning  touch  of  indi- 
viduality and  characterization;  and  the 
same  Is  even  more  intimately  rendered 
in  that  Immortal  outcry  of  longing  and 
despair,  Gretchen  am  Spinwrade  which 
Schubert  wrote  when  he  was  seven- 
teen. Oretchen  am  Spkmrade  suggests 
In  its  turn  Die  Spinnerin — written  only 
a  year  later — where  the  music,  perfect 
formally,  as  also  are  the  words,  seems 
in  its  tenderness,  its  simplicity,  its  re- 
ligious pity,  to  disclose  a  certain  cal- 
lousness and  artiflcianty  in  the  poet. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  of  Schu- 
bert as  a  nature-poet  to  make  citation 
needless  of  his  many  renderings  of 
Goethe's  impressionist  cameos,  Meereas- 
Utte^  'Wanderers  Naohtlied,  and  the  rest. 
The  settings  of  Chmymed  and  Qrenssen 
der  M^enschheU  indicate  his  instinctive 
hold  both  upon  the  romantic  and  the 
classic  elements  of  Goethe's  philosophy 
of  nature.  The  first  has  all  the  beauty 
and  sufficient  of  the  disorderllness  of 
the  passionate,  devotional,  aspiration 
of  romanticism;  the  morning  wind  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  fioat  over  it 
in  delicious  echoes,  and  beneath,  hold- 
ing all  the  various  strains  tegether, 
there  Is  the  solemn  rapture  of  open- 
iDg  life  and  the  religious  self-immola- 
tion of  the  soul  before  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  world.  Grenzen  drr 
Menschheii  is  still  finer.  The  classical 
tradition  on  which  Goethe  draws  here 
for  his  words  touches  their  grandeur 
with  a  kind  of  arbitrariness,  a  trait 
which  the  music,  though  equalling  the 
niajesty  of  the  original,  necessarily  dis- 
cards. All  that  was  profoundest  in 
the  romantic  inspiration  is  preserved 
^  it.  The  recurrent  Amen,  which  is 
at  once  theme  and  framework,  seems 
in  its  sublime  monotony  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  earth  and  heaven,  while 
still  it  reverberates  in  awe  and  ten- 
derness over  the  frail,  fleeting  life  of 
Jnan.     Thus,  in  the  love-lyric  and  the 


nature-lyric   Schubert  at  least  equals 
Goethe  in  his  accuracy  and  range  of 
feeling.       But  what  of   the   host  of 
Goethe's    more    singular    or    fanciful 
themes,  dramatically  or  semi-dramat- 
ically  treated,  some  playful,  some  so- 
ber,   some    meditative,    some    ironic, 
some  hortatory?  Even  here  Schubert's 
response  is  so  rich  that  when  he  is  si- 
lent  we  can   only   suppose  it  is   by 
choice.       His  music  to  the  Kotdff  in 
Thule  is  more  poignant,  more  passion- 
ate than  the  words.    With  astounding 
felicity  it  repeats  the  quality  in  them, 
whatever  it  be,  of  a  life  at  once  opu- 
lent and  stem,  and  raises  in  clear  vi- 
sion that  royal  castle  in  the  north,  high- 
pitched  in  pride  and  defiance  above  the 
insatiable    sea.      For    delicacy     and 
fancifulness   Eeidenroslein,   universally 
familiar  as  it  is,   must  yet  be  men- 
tioned;  but  rarer,  because  combining* 
with  these  traits  the  expression  of  an* 
assumed       national      character      (an 
achievement    which    apparently   gives 
Schubert    no    trouble    at    all)    is    the 
sweet,    quaint  SchiceizerHed,   folk-song^ 
and  nursery  song  in  one.      And  now  I 
find  I  have  named  sixteen  songs  where 
I  promised  but  twenty,  and  already  the 
dry  list  of  attributes  grows  tedious; 
behind  it,  if  the  reader  will  believe  me, 
lurk    endless    possibilities    of    delight 
(if  music  has  indeed  any  delight  for 
him),  the  delight  of  crystallized,  unl- 
versalized  experiences,  each  opening  its 
door  to  the  deeper  apprehension  of  the 
mystery  of  things.      For  the  four  re- 
maining let  him  take  Hoffmmg  (Schaff 
den  Tagwerk  meiner  HUnde),  An  den 
Mend  (Fttllest  wieder  Busch  und  ThaU 
the  second  version),  Der  Fischer,  Oeistes- 
ffrueSf  every  one  of  which  a  child  couldl 
play,  and  still   I  shall  be  keeping  a 
dozen   masterpieces   in   reserve,    witb 
Pramethetis  flaming,  gorgeous,  primeval,, 
at  their  head. 

It  has  been  worth  while  to  follow 
Schubert  closely  in  his  companionship 
with  Goethe  because  the  flnal  appre- 
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elation  of  his  genius  involves  willing- 
ness to  pursue  him  into  strange  places, 
jmd  here  his  honorable  association 
with  Goethe,  who,  whatever  else  he 
represents,  is  an  accepted  representa- 
tive of  artistic  sanity,  will  act  for  him 
as  a  kind  of  passport  and  prove  his 
-qualiflcation  to  be  our  guide.  In  the 
list  of  his  songs  there  are  titles  such 
as  Schatzffrdbera  Begehr  (The  Treasure- 
digger's  Craving)  or  Todimffrdbers 
BekMoeh  (The  Grave-digger's  Home- 
sickness) which  many  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  sufficient  criti- 
cism of  the  music  and  as  a  release  to 
them  from  their  obligation  to  give  it  a 
hearing.  Yet  it  is  his  power  of  giv- 
ing reality  to  peculiar,  one  might  almost 
Bay  to  hypothetical,  experiences  of  this 
kind  and  of  bringing  them  into  rela- 
tion With  the  commoner  experiences  of 
-dally  life  that  lovers  of  Schubert  rec- 
ognize as  the  quality  in  him  which, 
whether  or  not  it  is  his  greatest,  they 
-could  least  spare  because  they  would 
least  know  where  to  look  for  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  The  temptation  to  explore 
these  caves  and  recesses  of  human 
feeling  was  no  doubt  augmented  in 
Schubert  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
romanticists  of  his  day,  whose  In- 
stincts were  always  driving  them  from 
the  beaten  paths,  and  whose  tendency 
it  was  to  regard  home-sickness,  and  the 
consequent  demand  upon  the  Imagina- 
tion to  construct  out  of  whatever  ma- 
terials a  home  for  Itself,  as  indispen- 
sable properties  of  the  artist  In- 
stincts and  tendencies  like  this,  easy  as 
it  Is  to  criticize  their  weakness  and  to 
I>oint  out  the  falsities  harbored  In 
them  and  mistaken  for  truths,  could 
not  exist  or  at  least  could  not  main- 
tain themselves  without  some  support 
from  reality,  strong  in  proportion  as 
they  are  strong.  The  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  Schubert's  imaginative 
understanding  take  blm,  whenever  he 
accompanies  his  brother-poets  on  these 
curious  excursions,  straight  to  the  heart 


of  the  thing;  he  is  quite  devoid  of  any 
Impulse  to  express  the  supposed  yearn- 
ings of  a  grave-digger  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  he  takes  the  pe- 
culiar theme  the  poet  oflTers,  not  as 
an  emancipation  from  common  thin^^ 
but  as  the  opportunity  for  a  more 
poignant  presentment.  The  fact  that 
certain  associations  are  changed  gives 
fresh  appeal  to  the  changeless  feelings 
that  underlie  them.  Strange,  vnrites 
Meredith, 

When    It    strikes    to    within    is    the 

known. 
Richer   than   newness   revealed; 

and  the  Idea  does  much  to  Justify  the 
restlessness  of  romanticism.  For  if. 
when  it  strikes  to  within,  the  known, 
the  familiar,  is  strange,  to  give  it  an 
air  of  strangeness  will  perhaps  be  to 
enable  It  to  strike. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  drawn  here  between 
the  eflTect  of  a  musical  and  that  of  a 
poetical  representation.  The  differ- 
ences Involved  In  the  two  presentments 
are  of  great  Importance  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  form  of  art  which,  like 
the  song,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Obviously  the  quality  of  a  lyric 
by  Groethe  or  Shelley  is  not  affected  if 
It  suffers  the  accident  of  being  set  to 
music  unworthy  of  It  Though  less 
obvious  It  Is  equally  true  that  music  of 
the  highest  quality  may  be  composed 
for  totally  unworthy  poetry.  This 
case  is  more  complex  than  the  other, 
because  the  first  demand  we  make 
upon  the  music  of  a  song  is  that  we 
should  feel  continuously  Its  appropri- 
ateness to  the  words;  and  bow  can 
good  music  be  appropriate  to  bad 
words?  The  problem  disappears  if  we 
remember  that  the  music  is  not  tied  to 
the  effect  poetically  achieved,  that  the 
composer  is  at  lib^iy  to  divine  the 
poet's  unrealized  intention  and  to  write 
his  song  not  to  the  actual  words  sap- 
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-piled   liim  by   the  poet  but  to   those 
•other   words,   those   words,    as   Plato 
would  say,  laid  up  in  heaven,  which 
the  poet  hoped,  labored,  but  failed,  to 
-supply.     And  this  beinsr  granted  it  fol- 
lows, or  at  least  it  may  be  granted  as 
^easily,  that  for  the  purpose  of  stimulus 
to   the  composer  a  failure  from   the 
hands  of  a  romantic  lyrist  may  some- 
times have  higher  value  than  the  fin- 
ished  work    of   a    classic.       A   song 
•cannot,  of  course,  be  a  perfect  song  un- 
less both  the  artists  who  contribute  to 
the  final  result  have  done  their  work 
l»erfectly,  and  on  this  score  the  music 
is  in  a  weaker  position  than  the  words, 
1>ecau8e  it  Implies  them  without  being 
Implied  In  them.      But  once  let  this  ul- 
timate Ideal  be  set  aside  and  the  song 
be  approached  (the  musician  always 
will  so  approach  it)  as  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic in  the  main,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that    the    artistic    perfection    of    the 
words  Is  InessentlaL      Their  effect,  as 
-VoetTj,    depends    upon    subtleties    of 
rhythm    and    infiectlon   which    music 
loses  itself  If  it  attempts  to  follow;  it 
•depends  also  upon  the  nice  adjustment 
of  these  rhythmic  subtleties  to  other, 
more  elusive  subtleties,  in  short,  to  the 
imdiscoverable  laws  of  verbal  associa- 
tion; with  which,  again,  music  has  lit- 
tle to  do,  its  object  being  to  substitute 
for  them  or  supplement  them  with  its 
^own   still  more  mysterious   and   still 
more       vital       associations.       When 
Schiller's  Amalia  describes  her  lover 


SchOn  wie  Engel  voll  Yalhallas  Wonne 

though  she  wakens  a  lively  sense  In  us 
-of  the  transfiguring  power  of  her  pas- 
aloD,  the  phrase  is  not  otherwise  very 
•convincing  and  may  even  seem  far- 
Mched.  But  Schubert,  accepting  it  at 
its  full  worth,  gives  in  his  music,  side 
by  side  with  the  rapture  of  devotion,  a 
htat  of  the  remoteness  of  Valhalla,  a 
"touch  of  something  rigorous  and  chill. 
It  is  more  now  than  the  name  of  Val- 


halla that  we  are  listening  to,  and  in- 
stead of  Amalla's  statement  that  her 
lover  is  like  a  young  Norse  god,  we 
have  the  very   heart-beats  that  gave 
her  such  a  vision  of  him.    The  song,  a 
very  early  one,  is  worked  out  Imper- 
fectly.     Another  recounts  the  tragic 
death  of  a  queen  who,  taken  out  to 
sea  by  her  dwarf,   is  strangled  and 
thrown   overboard;   she   has   deserted 
him  for  the  king,  and  he  kills  her,  not 
so  much  from  Jealousy  as  In  a  frenzy 
of  devotion,  or,  if  one  might  say  so,  of 
vicarious  remorse.      His  act  is  imper- 
sonal, an  act  of  necessary  retribution; 
for  in  killing  her  he  has  more  than 
killed    himself;   and   he   never   again 
puts  in  to  shore.      The  poem  in  whkh 
this  tale  is  told  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
easily  be  dismissed  as  fantastic;  but 
whatever  criticism  might  have  to  say 
of  the  condition  of  mind  which  pro- 
duces such  visions  or  allegories,   the 
words  of  the  dwarf  have  one  superla- 
tive merit,  that  they  were  the  occasion 
to  Schubert  for  perhaps  the  most  flaw- 
less and  the  most  convincing  of  his 
romances.      The  dwarf  and  the  queen 
in  their  unearthly  predicament,  dark 
water    under    them     and     the    star- 
sprinkled  sky  above;  the  awful  fate 
which   both   know   to   be   impending; 
their  acceptance  of  it;  their  agony  of 
despair;  their  devotion  (for  the  queen 
still  loves  her  dwarf);  the  intensity  of 
their  last   brief   moments;   their   last 
thoughts   for   one   another;   the   very 
ring  of  their  voices  as  they  speak  for 
the  last  time;  the  desolate  dark  spaces 
closing  fatefully  upon  the  bright  life 
and  engulfing  it;  all  these  things  are 
in  the  music  made  real.    The  words  do 
but  recite  a  story;  the  music  assures 
you  that  it  was  so.      And  this  assur- 
ance is,  after  all,  the  seal  of  attain- 
ment in  art. 

Much  else  that  lies  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  our  normal  consciousness  Schu- 
bert similarly  apprehends  and  vivifies, 
sometimes   with,   sometimes   without. 
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adeqiuite  support  from  the  poetry 
wUcb  giTes  him  his  tlieme  His  mar- 
T^ous  song  series,  Drr  WinierrtUe 
(The  Winter  Journey),  is  perhaps  tlie 
chief  example  his  work  has  to  show 
of  the  triumph  of  the  musician  over  tlie 
poet  I  have  to  admit  that  I  find  the 
WOTds  in  this  case  worse  tlian  unread- 
able; they  are  by  the  auttior  of  tlie 
MuH^ieder,  who  here  leaves  the  dim- 
pled brook,  the  cay  maid,  and  the  tear- 
stained  memento,  to  deal  in  tragic 
tones  with  a  youth  who  tears  himself 
from  a  fickle-hearted  mistress,  and, 
burdened  with  all  the  sorrows  of  a 
Werther,  Journeys  forth  to  find,  but 
alas!  not  to  be  found  by,  death.  Tak- 
ing his  trusty  staff  with  him,  he  sets 
out  one  bleak  winter  evening,  and 
eyery  incident  of  his  wanderings,  every 
sight  and  every  sound,  remind  him 
of  what  he  is  looking  for.  Already, 
in  the  third  number  of  the  series,  he 
is  bedewing  the  snow-clad  earth  with 
frozen  tears;  but  the  climax  of  irony 
is  reached  when,  on  coming  to  a  hos- 
tel (for  so  he  names  the  cemetery),  and 
envying  the  cool  unbroken  slumbers  of 
its  inmates,  he  is  told  by  a  relentless 
pfToprietor  that  there  is  no  room  for  him 
and  he  mast  move  on;  the  result  be- 
ing that,  after  a  spasmodic  outburst  of 
defiance  against  heaven,  he  sees  double 
and  takes  his  leave  of  us  in  the  arms 
of  a  decayed  organ-grinder,  who  is  to 
accompany  his  songs  with  the  appro- 
priate melancholy  drone.  The  whole 
of  this  mock  tragedy  Is  lifted  by  Schu- 
bert until  it  is  a  tragedy  indeed.  His 
music  consigns  the  maundering,  senti- 
mental youth  to  the  limbo  where  he 
belongs.  We  do,  indeed,  make  his 
journey  after  him;  we  hear  and  see 
what  he  bids  us  hear  and  see.  Only, 
instead  of  recoiling  from  his  false  ex- 
periences, we  enter  into  Schubert's 
true  ones.  And  the  poef s  fertility  of 
fancifulness  is  thus  turned  to  gain. 
For  the  barest  of  his  images  is  now 


clothed,  the  emptiest  inhabited*  by  ttv- 
ing  paasicm;  the  ttoek^  symbols,  the 
crude  commonplaces  of  despair, 
counted  out,  crowded  together  by  the 
merciless.  ravening  sensatkMialist 
have  been  accepted,  have  been  breathed 
upon,  by  a  soul  in  anguish. 

Art  has  few  more  intimate,  few  no- 
bler pages  of  s^f -revelation  than  are 
to  be  found  in  tlie  music  of  the  ^Wm- 
terreUe,  The  sanity  of  the  music  Is 
its  truth.  There  are  few  things  t^ 
which  human  nature  is  more  easily  re- 
volted than  by  the  demand  for  sympa- 
thy where  no  sympathy  Is  due.  Ego- 
tism, hypocrisy,  posturing,  when  they 
connect  themselves  with  grief,  are  pe- 
culiariy  repugnant,  and  the  art  that 
luxuriates  in  extravagance  of  desola- 
tion Is  less  forgivable  because  it  is 
more  tasteless  than  other  soitimental 
excesses.  True  suffering  is  so  sol- 
emn and  so  genuine  a  thing  that  its 
counterfeits,  which  the  inexperienced 
crave  for  and  in  which  the  spendthrift 
of  the  emotions  is  immersed,  provoke 
a  righteous  intol^tince.  Yet  there  is 
no  higher  function  of  art  than  the  en- 
largement  of  sympathy;  and  the  art- 
ist who,  accurately  touching  the 
deeper  chords  of  exp^ience,  relieves 
the  sufferer  of  his  sense  of  isolation,  or 
widens  for  the  untried  mind  its  concep- 
tion of  the  realities  of  our  life,  par- 
forms  a  service  to  humanity.  For  he 
acquaints  the  human  soul  more  nearty 
with  itself,  and  brings  individual  souls 
into  closer  mutual  communion.  That 
Schubert  is  engaged  in  the  Wimi^- 
reise  upon  this  religious  task  appears 
from  the  sustainment  of  discipline  in 
the  work,  its  scrupulous  economy,  itr 
versatility  of  sensitiveness,  never  lan- 
guishing, never  self-absorbed;  from  the 
considered  proportion  and  shaptilness 
of  the  separate  numbers;  and  fh>m  the 
unforgettable  phrases  of  beauty  and 
peace  which  light  up  even  its  storm- 
iest and  most  sombre  periods. 

Ba«a  de  SeUmcomrt, 
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When  my  regiment  returned  from 
service  on  the  frontier  in  October  18 — 
-we  were  ordered  to  the  little  station  of 

B .    This  was  good  news   for   us 

aU,  as  B was  known  as  a  capital 

place  for  sport,  and,  more  important 
to  me  as  a  married  man,  had  a  good 
climate  in  the  cold  weather,  months, 
axid  was  in  reasonable  distance  of  the 
hills.  No  cavalry  had  been  stationed 
there  for  some  years,  and  our  orders 
were  due  to  the  readjustment  of  gar- 
risons then  taking  place  all  over  India. 
My  wife  had  been  in  Shigland  for  the 
last  two  years  with  the  children,  and 
I  at  once  cabled  to  her  to  bring  them 
out  and  join  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
had  engaged  a  bungalow  from  the  list 
sent  to  my  regiment  by  the  Station 
Stair  Officer.  From  the  description 
he  gave,  it  seemed  Just  what  we 
wanted,  plenty  of  accommodation  and 
a  very  low  rent,  marvellously  low  in 
fact,  the  reason  stated  being  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mess,  and  lines,  which 
made  it  a  difficult  house  to  let. 

We  reached  B late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  friend  in  the  Gunners  put 
me  up  for  the  first  night;  while  my 
servants,  under  the  charge  of  Jalla 
Deen,  my  old  bearer,  went  to  my  new 
abode  to  get  things  a  little  ship-shape. 
I  was  full  of  curiosity  to  inspect  it  for 
myself,  for  my  wife  was  rather  partic- 
ular, and  taking  a  house  without  her 
help  was  a  distinct  responsibility.  All 
the  morning,  however,  I  was  kept  busy 
In  the  lines,  and  it  was  not  till  the  af- 
temo<Hi  that  I  was  free  to  look  after 
my  own  affairs.  I  felt  very  light- 
hearted  as,  after  twenty  minutes'  ride, 
I  tamed  In  at  the  gateway.  It  was 
so  good  to  know  after  these  weai^  two 
years  of  separation  I  should  be  start- 
ing to  meet  Meg  and  the  children  in  a 
tew  days'  time.  The  first  sight  of 
the  house  impressed  me  favorably;  it 


certainly  looked  what  house-agents 
would  describe  as  "most  desirable."  It 
stood  in  an  unusually  large  compound 
— ^and  the  servants*  quarters,  I  noticed 
with  satisfaction,  were  some  distance 
in  rear.  There  was  a  capital  garden, 
rather  run  to  riot,  with  a  tangle  of 
flowering-shrubs,  oleanders,  Jasmine, 
and  roses.  A  charming  walk,  bor- 
dered with  orange-trees,  was  quite  a 
feature,  and  the  house  itself  was 
clothed  with  masses  of  the  lovely  Ran- 
goon creei)er. 

"Ho,  bearer,"  I  shouted  as  I  rode  un- 
der the  porch,  and  Jalla  Deen  appeared 
in  spotless  white  garments,  salaaming 
with  grave  dignity.  Jalla  Deen  had 
been  in  my  service  for  ten  years,  and 
when  I  married  I  prepared  for  trouble 
on  his  account,  for  as  a  rule  the  ways 
of  bachelor's  servants  are  not  ap- 
proved of  by  mem-sahibs,  but  fortu- 
nately my  wife  liked  him  at  once,  and 
he  was  certainly  devoted  to  her  and 
the  children.  "Is  this  house  a  good 
house?"  I  asked. 

"Sahib  will  himself  see,"  was  the 
non-committal  answer— and  we  forth- 
with started  on  our  tour  of  inspection. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  was 
on  the  usual  plan;  a  large  veranda  ran 
all  round,  in  the  centre  were  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  and  on 
either  side  of  these  a  bed-room,  dress- 
ing-room, and  bathroom.  There  was, 
however,  a  smaller  bungalow  to  the 
left,  which  was  connected  by  means 
of  a  covered-in  veranda.  It  consisted 
of  several  very  fair-sized  rooms  open- 
ing one  into  the  other;  they  were  won- 
derfully well  finished,  with  doors  which 
could  be  locked  and  shutters  which 
would  close;  I  noticed,  too,  rings  for 
stair-rods  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
bathroom,  and  the  floors  were  of  a 
hard  cement  like  marble,  which  would 
look  well  with  rugs  only, — ^very  differ- 
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■ent  to  the  usual  flooring  of  dried  clay, 
which  must  be  completely  coTered  with 
matting.  Evidently  this  part  of  the 
liouse  had  been  at  one  time  arranged 
to  suit  some  one  with  a  distinct  taste 
for  luxury!  But  w^y,  I  wondered, 
were  the  windows,  without  exception, 
all  heavily  barred? 

*'Hazoor,''  said  Jalla  Deen,  a  slow 
«mile  spreading  over  his  usually  rather 
«ombre  countenance,  "for  the  baba- 
logue*'  (Anglic^,  baby-people),  "this 
will  be  very  good!" 

"Yes,  capital!"  I  agreed. 

Jalla  Deen  was  full  of  plans  about 
furniture,  and  eager  everything  should 
be  In  order  in  good  time;  and  as  we 
talked  I  imagined  our  jolly,  sturdy 
boys  and  their  little  fair-haired  sister 
plajing  in  these  rooms,  which  now  felt 
Kiold  and  dreary!  What  a  difference 
their  gay  voices  and  merry  laughter 
would  make!  And  yet  an  unaccount- 
able chilly  feeling  was  creeping  over 
me,  and,  against  my  own  Judgment,  I 
began  to  have  a  sensation  of  distaste 
towards  the  proposed  nurseries.  My 
wife's  little  fox  terrier  evidently 
shared  my  feelings,  for  he  stood  in 
shivering  discontent  in  the  doorway, 
and  as  soon  as  he  caught  my  eye  be 
sat  up  and  b^ged,  with  quivering 
paws,  to  be  taken  away. 

"You  must  light  fires,"  I  said,  "and 
clean  up  that  stain  in  the  comer,**  and 
I.  pointed  to  a  brown  patch  on  the  wall 
near  the  window,  which  spread  down 
to  the  floor.  **The  mem-sahib  won't 
like  to  see  that" 

"HuEoor,  I  will  give  the  order,"  said 
Jalla  Deen  gravely;  "but  men  say  no 
one  can  ever  wash  that  out" 

"Nonsense I"  I  replied  angrily.  "It 
Is  the  order." 

Jalla  Deen  salaamed  submissively, 
conveying  by  his  gesture,  as  only  a 
native  can,  that  n^  command  of 
course  settled  the  matter.  I  was  turn- 
ing away,  when  I  caught  sig^t  of  a 
decrepit  old  man  peering  in  anxiously 


at  the  window.  His  dull  eyes  seemed 
flxed  with  a  look  of  intelligent  interest 
on  the  stain,  near  which  we  stood,  and 
he  was  shaking  his  head  in  a  miost 
provoking  fashion.  Evid^itly  he  was 
one  of  those  who  bad  said  it  could 
never  be  washed  out 

"Who  is  that  old  feUowr'  I  asked 
impatiently.  And  Jalla  Deen,  with 
unmoved  gravity,  presented  him  to  me 
as  the  chowhidar  (night-watchman).  It 
was  too  absurd:  he  was  a  regular  old 
skeleton,  and  looked  at  least  a  hun- 
dred! 

"He  will  never  do,"  I  said.  "He  is 
far  too  old.** 

"Huzoor,  he  has  been  chowkidar  here 
for  fifty— sixty  years,"  urged  Jalla 
Deen  deprecatingly.  "He  can  do  the 
work,  and  his  sister's  son  Is  chowkidar 
at  the  nearest  bungalow." 

"Oh,  well,  in  that  case  we  had  better 
keep  him,'*  I  said  indifferently. 

A  chowkidar  is,  after  all,  merely  a 
moral  safeguard  to  prevent  his  breth- 
ren from  looting  you;  and  I  knew  well, 
if  I  dismissed  this  veteran,  his  rela- 
tion would  take  good  care  that  I  paid 
for  my  rashness  sooner  or  lat^.  I 
turned  away,  my  new  domestic  follow- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance;  and  we 
went  the  round  of  the  servants'  quar- 
ters where,  with  Jalla  Deen*s  assist- 
ance, I  evicted  large  families  of  their 
relations,  and  secured  one  "go-down** 
for  a  fowl-house,  another  for  storing 
firewood,  and  ordered  a  general  dean- 
up  before  n^  wife  should  arrive.  I 
was  returning  to  the  house,  well 
pleased  with  my  work,  when  I  8tun&- 
bled  across  something  right  up  against 
the  little  bungalow.  Overgrown  with 
creepers  and  coarse  grass  as  it  was, 
it  was  unmistakably  a  grave.  It  even 
had  a  rude  headstone;  bat  if  there  had 
ever  been  any  inscription,  it  had  been 
obliterated  by  time.  I  tamed  inqair- 
ingiy  to  the  old  man,  hot  he  shook 
his  head  apathetically,  and  I  coald  set 
nothing  out  of  him  hat  that  he  was 
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an  old  man  and  knew  nothing;  and 
^et  there  was  a  flickering  look  of  in- 
telligence in  his  eye  which  belied  his 
words. 

'*I  am  sure  he  knows  all  about  it, 
stupid  old  fool!'*  I  said  angrily  to 
■Jalla  Deen. 

**Huzoor,  he  is  too  old,  he  has  no 
sood  sense/*  said  the  bearer,  '*but  the 
maH  [gardener]  says,  *a  white  mem- 
«ahib  runs  along  this  veranda,  and 
<rrles  at  night*  God  knows!  they  are 
poor  ignorant  men,  and  the  landlord 
told  me  it  is  the  talk  of  fools/*  he 
added  with  lordly  contempt.  After 
-all,  it  was  probably  the  grave  of  some 
lavorite  horse  or  dog,  though  it  was 
not  like  an  Englishman  to  bury  either 
so  near  the  house. 

I  strolled  back  to  the  veranda,  and, 
throwing  myself  into  a  long  chair,  soon 
lorgot  the  neglected  grave,  while  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  happy  meeting 
with  Meg  and  the  children,  now  so 
near  at  hand.  Then  I  fell  to  picturing 
lier  running  through  the  big  empty 
rooms:  how  busy  and  liappy  she  would 
be,  planning  this  and  that,  singing, 
talking,  laughing,  making  a  home  of 
this  somewhat  gaunt  Indian  bungalow, 
as  so  many  pretty  young  English  wives 
must  have  done  before.  How  many 
meetings  and  tearful  partings  its  gray 
walls  must  have  seen.  If  stones 
could  speak,  what  a  varied  tale  these 
<*ould  tell— very  often  a  sad  tale,  alas! 
—of  "the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  Ufe.'* 

I  think  I  was  half  asleep  when  my 
'^e  fell  on  the  old  chowkidar  crouched 
•on  the  ground  In  front  of  me.  **The 
Huzoor  speaks  true  words,**  he  said. 
<Had  I  unconsciously  spoken  aloud?) 
^*Many  sahibs  and  mems  and  baba- 
logue  have  lived  in  this  old  house.  .  .  . 
1  have  been  here  a  long,  long  time,  forty 
or  fifty  years  perhaps;  I  am  a  very  old 
man  now,  and  my  father  was  chow- 
kidar before  me — I  have  served  many 


of  the  white  sahibs  ...  I  used  to 
think  them  all  mad,  but  perhaps  it  is 
I.  Chuni  Lai,  who  am  mad,  God  knows. 
...  I  could  tell  the  protector  of 
the  poor  a  great  many  stories,  but  my 
head  soon  gets  tired,  and  it  was  all 
long  ago,  long  ago.  I  have  seen  a  mem- 
sahib  who  walked  about  this  veranda 
at  night,  waiting  for  the  sahib,  waiting 
all  night  (it  was  trouble,  for  I  had  to 
keep  awake  too),  and  then,  when  the 
morning  was  Just  coming,  the  sahib 
would  ride  home,  with  the  reins  all 
hanging  about  the  pony's  feet  (he 
would  sorely  have  been  killed,  but 
ponies  are  wiser  than  men);  then  I 
would  call  the  bearer,  and  we  would 
help  the  sahib  to  bed,  and  mem-sahib 
would  pretend  to  be  asleep  .  .  . 
but  I  knew.  .  .  .  Before  many 
moons  had  passed  the  sahib  shot  him- 
self in  this  veranda  .  .  .  yes — I, 
Chuni  Lai,  found  him  lying  there,  but 
the  mem-sahib  was  dead  then  .  .  . 
and  no  one  cared.    .    .    . 

**There  was  another  mem-sahib,  I 
remember.  Every  night  she  used  to 
meet  the  colonel*  sahib  of  the  Rissala, 
down  by  those  orange-trees  (the  Hu- 
zoor can  see  them  from  here),  and  one 
day  she  went  away  with  him.  They 
thought  no  one  knew,  but  I  could  have 
told  my  sahib;  but  for  what  good?  he 
would  have  beaten  me  .  .  .  and 
she  was  bad,  why  keep  her? 

'*!  have  seen  strong  sahibs,  and 
mems  like  pearls,  and  sonny-babas  and 
missee-babas  carried  away  to  the  Eng- 
lish graveyard,  and  eveiy  one  cried 
*aie,  aie*  .  .  .  but  other  sahibs  and 
mems  and  babas  came,  and  we  soon 
forgot 


**i 


'Huzoor  saw  the  barred  windows  in 
the  little  bungalow?  My  father  told 
me  why  they  were  put  there.  It  was 
a  very  long  time  ago,  and  Guni>at  Rao, 
a  rich  sowoor  [native  banker],  lived 
iiere.     There  was  a  Mlssee  in  the  bar- 
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racks,  who  was  fair  as  the  dawn.  Her 
father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  ffora 
[white]  regiment,  and  Gunpat  Rao  lent 
him  too  much  money,  my  father  said, 
and  in  the  end  a  marriage  was  made, 
and  Gunpat  Rao  brought  the  Missee 
here.  .  .  .  Then  one  day  the  regi- 
ment marched  away  to  fight  the  Af- 
ghans, and  there  were  no  white  peo- 
ple left,  only  the  Missee.  Gunpat  Rao 
was  very  good  to  her — he  made  the  lit- 
tle bungalow  where  she  lived  like  a 
rajah's  palace:  there  were  carpets  and 
curtains  and  all  she  wanted,  nothing 
to  do,  but  eat  and  be  happy;  but  £2ng- 
lish  mems  are  not  like  our  women,  and 
she  was  always  crying  and  got  whiter 
and  whiter,  and  one  day  she  tried  to 
go  after  the  regiment 


Gunpat  Rao  had  locked  the  doors,  ancf 
they  were  afraid. 

"There  was  one  very  good  mem -sa- 
hib, Just  when  I  began  to  get  old.  The- 
sahib  was  in  the  Rissala,  like  the  Hu- 
zoor.  She  was  quite  a  new  mem-sa- 
hib— I  knew  that,  because  when  I 
asked  for  a  blanket  and  said  it  was 
d^istoor  [custom],  she  did  not  say  at 
once  like  the  other  mems,  *Then  where- 
is  the  blanket  your  last  mem-sahib 
gave  you?*  No,  she  said,  'Poor  old 
man,  I  dare  say  you  are  cold  at  night/ 
and  gave  me  Rs.5,  instead  of  tellings 
the  bearer  to  buy  me  the  cheapest 
blanket  he  could  in  the  bazaar!  I  got 
a  blanket  and  a  chudda  [sheet],  too^ 
and  had  still  Rs.l  left 


'*Then  Gunpat  Rao  had  those  bars 
put,  and  she  was  never  allowed  to  go 
out  How  she  cried!  My  father  said 
he  used  to  hear  her  at  night,  *Let  me 
out,  let  me  out,  will  no  one  come?  oh, 
let  me  out!'  She  beat  on  those  bars, 
and  pulled  at  them  with  little  white 
hands;  he  used  to  watch  from  far  off — 
for  if  she  had  got  away,  Gunpat  Rao 
would  have  beaten  him!  She  had  no 
good  sense*  What  did  she  want?  She 
had  good  food  and  bright  clothes.  She 
offered  all  the  servants  money  to  help 
her  to  get  away;  but  they  were  afraid, 
and  after  a  time  she  grew  quieter.  .  .  . 

''Then  it  came  that  Gunpat  Rao  had 
to  go  away  for  two  days.  ...  He 
gave  her  plenty  of  food  and  water  and 
locked  the  door  .  .  .  and  told  the 
servants  he  would  kill  them  if  they 
went  near.    .    .    . 

"It  was  the  time  of  the  great  sick- 
ness, and  the  night  he  left  the  Missee 
was  ill  .  .  .  the  servants,  sitting 
in  their  houses,  heard  her  crying  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next  night,  but  when  the  morning  came 
all  was  quiet,  and  so  they  knew  she 
was  dead — ^what!  all  alone  did  Huzoor 
say?      Why,  what  could  servants  do? 


"The  sahib  and  mem-sahib  were  very 
young,  they  used  to  run  after  each 
other  and  play  like  children.  I 
thought  it  very  strange,  but  English 
sahibs  are  strange.  The  hot  weather 
soon  came,  and  then  they  were  quieter. 
They  walked  in  the  evenings  up  and 
down  that  path  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den— where  the  other  mem-sahib  who 
ran  away  met  the  Rissala  colonel  sa- 
hib— and  then  when  it  was  very  hot 
so  hot  that  the  ground  burnt  our  feet, 
a  baba  came.  We  native  men  are 
very  fond  of  our  sons,  but  this  sahib 
and  mem  thought  quite  as  much  of 
*Sonny-baba*  as  any  of  us  ever  did  of 
our  boys— and,  of  course,  all  we  serv- 
ants were  very  proud  of  him  too. 

'*It  was  about  a  year  after,  when  the 
talk  in  the  bazaar  was  bad.  We  heard 
something  of  it,  but  not  much.  .  .  . 
Sahib  went  out  early  one  morning;  I 
saw  him  stand  with  Sonny-baba  in  his 
arms,  laughing  and  talking,  and  then 
he  rode  off,  waving  his  hand  to  the 
mem-sahib.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
would  never  come  back.  I  only  saw 
him  once  again,  and  he  was  a  good 
sahib,  too,  not  often  angry  like  some. 
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**Later,  when  the  sun  was  hot  nnd 
all  the  house  shut  up,  mem-sahlb  sat 
playing  with  the  baba,  and  the  bear- 
er's son  came  and  told  us  that  the  se- 
poys were  killing  all  the  sahibs  and 
mem-sahibs.    .    .    . 

"While  we  stood  frightened  and 
talking,  wondering  what  to  do,  we 
iieard  a  great  noise  and  shouting,  and 
Just  round  that  corner  by  the  gate  we 
saw  a  great  crowd  of  hudmaBhes  [ne^er- 
do-weels]  from  the  bazaar  coming: 
tbey  were  shouting  and  wei*e  very  an- 
gry.   .    .    . 

"Then  the  other  servants  ran  away 
— but  I  was  old,  and  I  did  not  think 
tbey  would  hurt  me.      I  crept  round 
the  other  side  of  the  house  and  tapped 
on  the  glass  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
Mem-sahib  was  singing  and  Sonny-baba 
was  nearly  asleep.   Mem-sahlb  thought 
I  was  ayah,  and  without  looking  up 
called  out  softly,  'Ayah,  tell  Orderly 
to  send  those  men  away;  I  will  not 
have  these  tamashes  [merry-makings]. 
— they  will  waken  Sonny-baba!*    .    .    . 
I  waited  a  minute,  and  then  I  tapped 
again  and  harder,  for  they  were  com- 
ing    nearer:     then     the     mem-sahib 
looked  up,  and  when  she  saw  my  face 
8be    was    frightened,    and    I    called 
through  the  glass,  'Quick,  quick,  mem- 
«atiib,  run  through  the  chota  bungalow 
and  I  will  hide  your    She  Just  looked 
through  the  other  door  and  saw  all 
the  crowd  quite  near,  and  then  she  got 
white, — so  white,  I  thought  she  would 
fall — and    then    she   ran,   and    I    ran. 
vShe   got    to    the    bathroom-door   first, 
which  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  go- 
downs,    the    Huzoor   knows — but    the 
door  was  locked,  locked  on  the  out- 
side.     Then  she  turned  and  ran  back; 
I  had  Just  reached  the  first  window 
with    the   bars.       'Take    Sonny,'    she 
said,  and  she  pushed  him  through  to 
me.    .    .    .    There  was  no  time  to  get 
round  to  the  bathroom-door  again,  for 
the  first  men  were  in  the  room  then. 
The  mem-sahib  ran  to  the  corner  where 


Huzoor  saw  the  mark  on  the  floor, 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  sahib*s  great- 
coat that  was  hanging  on  the  wall — 
and  then  in  a  moment  the  room  was 
full.  They  were  screaming  and 
shouting.  Oh  s^hlb.  I  am  an  old  man, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten:  they  looked 
like  devils,  and  they  were  mad — mad 
for  blood.  They  stopped  a  minute, 
and  the  mem-sahib  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  round:  she  saw  Ram  Sing — 
(Ram  Sing  was  the  sahib's  orderly,  and 
often  used  to  play  with  the  Baba). 
She  made  a  step  forward  and  called  to 
him  quite  hopefully,  'Ram  Sing,  help 
me.'  Then  some  one  at  the  back  threw 
a  stone.  It  hit  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  she  fell  forward  against  the  wall 
all  bleeding— and  then  they  killed  her! 


•  \ 


"I  took  Sonny-baba  to  his  ayah,  and 
we  kept  him  for  many  weeks — and 
then  the  English  people  gave  plenty 
money  for  him,  but  ayah  and  bearer 
got  that    .    .    . 

"The  grave,  the  sahib  says?  Yes, 
that  is  the  mem-sahib's — we  buried  her 
there  that  night  And  the  sahib?  No, 
the  sahib  never  came  back.  ...  I 
saw  him,  though,  next  day,  lying  right 
out  on  the  parade-ground  with  some 
of  the  other  sahibs.  Dead?— ob  yes! 
quite  dead.  We  thought  all  the  Eng- 
lish were  dead— but  they  came  back — 
yes,  they  came  back.    .    .    . 

"The  brown  mark  Huzoor  told  them 
to  wash  out  has  been  plenty  trouble. 
.  .  .  All  the  mem-sahibs  say,  'make 
clean*!    .    .    .    but  no  one  can.    .    .    . 

"I  could  tell  the  sahib  many  other 
stories."    ... 

...  I  started  up.  Yes — I  sup- 
pose it  was  really  the  old  chowkidar 
who  had  been  talking.  .  .  .  There 
he  sat,  a  bundle  of  rags  and  bones  hud- 
dled under  a  dirty  cotton  sheet.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  look  as  though  he  had  a 
single  idea  in  his  head — and  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  that  I  shotild  have 
dreamt  his  story!    I  gave  the  old  fel- 
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low  a  rupee  and  sent  him  away,  and 
then  sat  gazing  out  into  the  darlcening 
garden.  The  glistening  green  of  the 
orange-trees  showed  dark  against  the 
sky,  and  in  fancy  I  saw  the  form  of 
an  English  woman  stealing  noiselessly 
down  to  meet  her  lover.  What  man- 
ner of  woman  had  she  been,  I  won- 
dered, and  what  of  her  husband,  and 
the  lover  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
so  much?  Had  she  left  children,  too, 
for  him?  Was  she  happy  after,  and 
how  did  her  story  end?  Did  she  and 
her  lover  know  Chuni  Lai  had  watched 
their  meetings?  But  they  would  not 
have  cared!  He  was  only  a  native; 
yet  slie  had  given  him  the  right  to  call 
an  English  lady— bad.    .    .    . 

Then  through  the  screen  of  trees  I 
imagined  a  couple  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards.  His  arm  was  round 
her  waist  and  his  head  bent  over  her, 
as  she  leant  confidingly  on  him,  with 
her  fair  pale  face  turned  up  to  his. 
It  was  well  with  this  pair,  I  knew,  as 
long  as  they  were  together;  .  .  . 
hard  that  such  a  little  weak  woman 
should  have  faced  death,  and  such  a 
death,  alone.  This  was  the  veranda 
where  night  after  night  a  woman  had 
watched  till  the  gray  morning  broke. 
What  killed  her,  I  wondered!  Fever, 
cholera,  ...  a  broken  heart?  God 
knows,  as  Chuni  Lai  would  say. 
Where  I  sat,  the  man  for  whom  she 
watched  had  died.  He  had  sat  as  I 
sat,  but  no  doubt  with  despair  in  his 
heart,  and  at  last  one  morning,  very 
early,  at  the  hour  when  birds  and 
trees  and  fiowers  and  grass  just  stir 
and  rustle,  with  the  first  hint  of  awak- 
ing to  a  fresh  day — ^he  had  felt  the 
light  was  more  than  he  could  face; 
and  so  Chuni  Lai  had  found  him,  ly- 
ing face  down.  A  wasted  life  .  .  . 
and  '*no  one  cared."    .    .    . 

I  started  up,  determined  to  break 
the  spell,  and  walked  noisily  into  the 
bouse;  but  it  was  useless.  I  found 
myself  walking  ooftly,  and  had  there 


been  any  one  with  me  I  know  we  should 
have  talked  in  whispers.  Here  were- 
the  windows,  behind  whose  bars  Gun- 
pat  Rao's  captive  had  fretted  and 
sobbed.  I  almost  saw  those  littie 
white  hands  pulling  and  straining  at 
the  rusty  iron,  and  heard  her  waiUng^ 
voice:  "T>et  me  out,  let  me  out;  ohf 
I  want  my  mother  and  my  own  peo- 
ple.** And  she  had  died  there  all 
alone,  and  not  her  fault — the  poor  lit- 
tle thing.    .    .    . 

Now  I  had  reached  the  farthest  roouk 
— the  room  with  the  stain  in  the  cor- 
ner,— mechanically  I  found  myself  at 
the  bathroom-door.  Locked,  on  the 
outside  again  as  on  that  dreadful  day 
many  years  ago.  The  air  felt  damp- 
and  cold  now — but  then  It  was  mid- 
day and  heavy  with  heat.  The  win- 
dows must  have  been  shut  to  keep  out 
the  burning  wind,  and  just  here  that 
frail  girl  had  flung  her  soft  body 
against  this  unyielding  wood  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  force  her  way.  If  Gunpat 
Rao  had  not  barred  the  windows  she- 
might  have  been  saved  with  her 
baby.    .    .    . 

I  moved  back,  and  stood  by  the- 
stain.  There  she  had  buried  her  head 
in  her  man*s  coat  (and  all  the  while  he- 
lay  dead  on  his  own  parade-ground, 
powerless  to  help  her),  but  I  tliink  the 
touch  of  something  that  was  his  bad 
brought  comfort  and  courage — for  I 
know  when  the  mob  burst  in  she  fftced 
round  on  them,  and  they,  with  some 
lingering  remnant  of  the  fear  of  the 
84rkar  (Ctovemment),  in  which  tiiey 
had  been  bred,  hung  back  for  an  in-* 
stant  That  was  Ram  Sing's  chance,' 
for,  after  all,  these  were  men  with 
wives  and  children  of  their  own;  but 
he  hesitated,  and  the  moment  passedf 
with  that  fatal  stone  thrown  from  be- 
hind,— and  now  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  stain  in  ttie  comer  and  the 
forgotten  grave.  Thank  €k)d— 4t  is  all 
over  and  done  with,  years  and  yom 
ago!    Gunpat  Rao's  prisoner,  the  maik 
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who  drank,  the  runaway  wife,  the  offl- 
cer-bey  murdered  by  his  own  men,  and 
Ohuni  Lai's  kind,  Uttle  "new"  mem- 
sahib,  all  sleep  well.  .  .  .  But  our 
great  Empire  has  been  paid  for  time 
and  again,  full  measure  and  abundant, 
with  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  such  as 
these.  Over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India  their  graTes  are  hidden. 
Young  lives  given,  some  willingly, 
many  with  sorrow  and  pain,  but  still 
given  for  the  honor  of  Bngland. 

My  mind  was  made  up,— no  power 
on  earth  should  induce  me  to  bring 
Meg  and  the  children  to  this  house  of 
many  memories,  and  next  morning  I 
moved,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  star- 
ing, new  blue  bungalow  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  It  was  not  so  large— there 
was  no  garden  to  speak  of, — ^it  was 

Blmckwood*!  Haguliie. 


commonplace  to  a  degree,  and  utterly 
uninteresting;  but  I  had  had  enough  of 
romance,  and  I  breathed  freely  when 
the  move  was  accomplished. 

Meg  often  wonders  what  induced 
me  to  let  the  delightful  house  with  the- 
beautiful  garden,  which  we  pass  dally^ 
slip  through  my  fingers — but  I  keep  my 
own  counsel!  A  Eurasian,  employed 
on  the  railway,  lives  there  now.  The- 
gate  hangs  on  one  hinge,  and  bits  of 
paper  and  empty  tins  decorate  the  gar- 
den. The  veranda  is  usually  occupied 
by  a  large  and  shapeless  woman,  clad 
in  a  dirty,  cotton  dressing-gown;  and 
her  swarm  of  piebald  children  squab- 
ble and  play  at  her  feet  I  wonder  if 
they  ever  dream  of  those  who  went  be- 
fore them!    .    .    .    But  I  think  not. 
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The  Report  Issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  wages,  cost  of  living,  and 
other  conditions  of  industrial  life  in 
the  United  States,  supplements  the  val- 
uable series  of  similar  inquiries,  al- 
ready published,  into  the  same  condi- 
tions in  several  European  countries.  It 
supplements  the  previous  inquiries 
and  corrects  them,  or  rather  corrects 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
and  for  the  serious  student  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  is  its 
chief  value.  It  corrects  the  previous 
Inquiries  because  it  tells  a  very  differ- 
ent tale  and  thereby  puts  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  in  a  truer 
light  The  broad  upshot  of  the  re- 
ports dealing  with  European  countries, 
including  our  own,  has  been  to  show 
that  in  regard  to  the  conditions  inves- 
tigated the  artisan  in  this  country  has, 
in  a  varying  degree,  the  advantage 
over  his  f^ows  in  Germany,  France, 
or  Belgium.  He  earns  somewhat 
higher  wages,  works  somewhat  shorter 


hours,  and  pays  somewhat  less  for  the- 
necessaries  of  life.  Without  going 
into  qualifying  details  or  minor  dis- 
tinctions we  may  accept  that  as  the- 
broad  result.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  United  States  the  picture  is  turned 
almost  completely  round.  The  work- 
man in  America  enjoys  an  enormous 
advantage  over  his  fellow  in  England, 
an  advantage  far  greater  than  the  lat* 
ter  enjoys  over  the  (German  or  the 
Frenchman.  He  earns  more 'than  two- 
and-a-quarter  times  as  much  money 
and  works  shorter  hours  for  it;  so  that 
his  hourly  rate  of  earnings  is  as  240 
to  100  or  pretty  nearly  twlce-and-a-half 
as  much.  Against  that  enormous  dif- 
ference in  wages  there  is  something 
to  be  set  in  the  way  of  expenditure. 
Rent  is  twice  as  high  and  food  is- 
about  one-third  higher  than  in  Bng- 
land, but  the  cost  of  living  altogether 
is  only  as  152  to  100  or  about  half  as 
much  again. 
Now,  these  fiicts  completely  dispoee 
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of  two  widely  current  misconceptions 
or  misstatements.  One  is  that  the 
higher  wages  admittedly  paid  in  Amer- 
ica are  all  swallowed  up  and  more  by 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  surpass  the  standard  of  this 
country  In  regard  to  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  an  enormous  amount,  and  to 
constitute  an  intolerable  burden.  The 
present  Report  explicitly  states  the 
contrary  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long, 
elaborate,  and  extremely  careful  com- 
parison of  the  two  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  it  says,  a  much  greater 
margin  of  earnings  over  cost  of  living 
is  available,  even  when  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  increased  expendi- 
ture on  food  and  rent.  'The  margin 
is  clearly  large,  making  possible  a  com* 
mand  of  the  necessaries  and  conven- 
iences and  minor  luxuries  of  life  that 
is  both  nominally  and  really  greater 
than  that  enjoyed  by  the  corresponding 
class  In  this  country."  It  further  ap- 
pears from  the  Report  that  the  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  food  is  even  less  than  it 
looks  in  the  summary  comparison.  A 
workman  living  on  the  American  scale 
only  pays  25  per  cent,  more  for  his 
food  in  the  United  States  than  he 
would  in  Ehigland.  Most  men  would 
cheerfully  accept  the  condition  of  pay- 
ing 25  or  even  38  per  cent,  more  for 
their  food  in  order  to  get  130  per  cent, 
more  pay.  And  when  the  food  items 
are  scrutinized  the  difference  is  seen  to 
be  even  less  in  regard  to  important  ar- 
ticles. British  beef  and  mutton  are 
actually  dearer  than  American,  and 
pork  is  much  dearer.  The  items  in 
which  the  American  prices  are  really 
much  higher  are  potatoes  and  bread; 
but  that  means  baker's  bread  bought 
in  the  loaf,  which  is  little  eaten  by 
working-class  families  in  the  United 
states,  as  the  Report  points  out.  The 
bread  on  which  they  chiefly  live  is 
made  at  home,  and  flour  only  costs  8d. 
a  stone  more.      That  is  not  a  ruinous 


difference,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
bread  and  meat  are  concerned,  the  Brit- 
ish housewife  has  but  small  advan* 
tage.  These  results,  we  must  con- 
fess, are  a  little  surprising;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  care  and  accu- 
racy with  which  the  data  have  been 
collected.  It  is  clear  that  prices  have 
not  risen  so  much  in  recent  years  in 
the  United  States  as  we  have  been  led 
to  suppose,  and  that  wages  have  risen 
far  more  rapidly. 

The  second  erroneous  notion  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Report  is  that  the  in- 
ferior position  in  regard  to  conditions 
of  living  occupied  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  investigated  as  com- 
pared with  England  is  caused  by  their 
protective  flscal  systems.  That  is  now 
proved  to  be  a  fallacy  of  the  familiar 
type  known  as  post  hoc  propter  hoe; 
for  the  same  protectiye  system,  carried 
very  much  further  in  the  United 
States,  has  not  produced  any  such 
inferiority  there.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented a  great  superiority,  any  more 
than  it  has  prevented  a  great  advance 
in  prosperity  in  those  other  countries. 
We  were  told,  when  it  became  impos- 
sible to  deny  their  advance,  that  it  had 
been  effected  in  spite  of  their  flscal 
systems;  and  no  doubt  politicians  who 
can  bring  themselves  to  say  tliat  are 
capable  of  arguing  that  the  superior 
position  of  workmen  in  America  is  aU 
in  spite  of  the  flscal  system.  Well,  if 
good  results  regularly  follow  tliat  sys- 
tem, it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
the  connection  is  called  "in  spite  or* 
or  not  But,  at  any  rate,  the  siystem 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  evil 
plight  of  the  American  workman  as 
compared  with  his  British  compeer 
under  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade — 
or  what  Radicals  choose  to  call  Free 
Trade — ^because  it  is  the  British  woric- 
man's  plight  that  is  comparatively  evlL 
If  these  conditions  of  living  are  deter* 
mined  by  a  country's  flscal  system,  and 
if,   accordingly,  Germany's  protective 
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tariff  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  such 
inferloritj  as  the  Qerman  workman's 
lot  may  present  to  that  of  the  British 
workman,  then  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  American  work- 
man  must  likewise  be  attributed  to  the 
British  fiscal  system,  if  any  sort  of 
logic  is  to  be  observed  at  all.  It  may 
be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  present 
Report  is  not  really  representative  of 
American  conditions,  that  the  basis  is 
too  narrow,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  some  other  d<Ua,  and  so  on.  But 
that  will  not  do.  It  is  open  to  criti- 
cism, of  course;  any  and  every  inquiry 
Is  open  to  criticism.     But  it  is  no  more 
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open  to  criticism  than  the  previous 
ones.  The  inquiry  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  care,  under  the  same 
direction,  and  probably  by  the  same  in- 
vestigators. Its  defects  are  their  de- 
fects, except  that  conditions  are  some- 
what more  complicated  in  the  United 
States.  But  that  has  been  allowed  for, 
and  it  does  not  affect  the  main  points 
at  all.  The  present  Report  has  all  the 
validity  of  its  predecessors,  and  any 
inferences  drawn  from  them  are 
equally  proper  to  it  Inferences  not 
proper  to  it  must  not  be  drawn  from 
them  either. 


TRAPPED. 


}8c0ne—The  DrikwinQ  Room;  Time,  3.15 
p,m.  He  48  icrUing  <U  u  small  table 
ioUh  Ms  back  to  Her.  She  is  sitOng 
in  an  arm-chair  toorking  at  a  piece  of 
wibroidery. 
He.    What  awful  pens.    This  is  the 

third  I've  tried  and  it's  the  scratchiest 

of  the  lot 
She.    They  suit  me  well  enough. 
He.    But  they  don't  suit  me. 
8he.    They're  not  meant  to:  they're 

my  pens;  and  that's  my  table,  too. 
He,    Yes,  and  it's  the  waggliest  little 

humbug  of  a  writing-table  I  ever  sat 

at 

She.  Don't  you  dare  to  say  another 
word  against  my  pet  table.  It  wasn't 
meant  for  your  great  sprawly  hand- 
writing. Besides,  any  self-respecting 
writing-table  would  object  to  a  man 
who  wears  hob-nailed  boots  on  his  feet 

He.  You  don't  want  me  to  wear 
them  on  my  hands,  do  you? 

She,  Charles,  this  is  getting  serious. 
You  must  check  this  fatal  tendency  to 
be  humorous.      It'll  wreck 

He,  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 
one  minute  of  complete  silence.    How 
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do  you  expect  me  to  finish  this  letter 
if  you  keep  on  talking  all  the  time? 

She.  Bless  you,  I  don't  mind 
whether  you  finish  it  or  not  Any- 
how, I'm  going.  I've  got  to  see  Lady 
Lampeter  at  half-past  three,  and  it's 
nearly  that  already. 

[She  gets  up  and  begins  to  put  her 
work  together. 

He.  Does  Parkins  know  you're  go- 
ing out? 

She.  Ye — es — at  least  I  told  Polly 
to  tell  him.  But  then  this  is  Parkins's 
sacred  time.  He  always  locks  himself 
up  in  the  pantry  for  an  hour  every  af- 
ternoon and  goes  to  sleep,  and  there's 
dreadful  trouble  if  he's  disturbed. 

He.  Well,  I  hope  he  won't  let  any- 
body in  <m  me.  I'll  have  a  word  or 
two  with  him  if  he  does. 

She.  You've  only  got  to  go  into  your 
library  and  you'll  be  quite  safe. 

He.  I'm  going  to  finish  this  letter 
here,  whatever  happens.  Besides,  he'd 
track  me  into  the  library  just  the 
same. 

She.  Well,  I'm  off.  Be  good  and 
write  prettily. 
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[E:Ht  She.    He  Jieaves  a  sigh  of  relief 

and  continues  ictiting. 
He  (to  hims^f,  stiohinff  a  stamp  on  his 
mweiope).    There,     that's     done;     and 

now  1*11  nip  out  before 

ParkUa    (throwinff    open    the    door). 
Mrs.  Boxer  and  Miss  Heppletbwag! 
[He  glares  balepnUp  at  ParMns  and 
then  wiUi  a  swift  change  composes 
Jtis  face  into  a  dheerfiU  weloome  as 
two  ladies  of  mature  age  and  of  an 
aspect  both  genial  and  severe  OH0 
ushered  iwto  the  room. 
He.    How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Boxer? 
How  do  jou  do,  Miss  Hepplewlng? 

Mrs.  Bower.    Hepplef^coite.    My  sis- 
ter, Miss  Hepplethwaite. 

He.    Ah,   yes,    of   course.    How   do 
you  do,  Miss  Hepplethwaite?    I*m  so 
sorry,  but  my  wife  has  only  this  mo- 
ment gone  out. 
Mrs.  B.    We're  very  sorryi  I'm  sure. 
He.    She  can't  have  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  yet      Perhaps  If  I 
were  to  run  after  her  I  could  catch  her. 
[He  Tnakes  for  the  door  as  though  ta 
carry  out  his  intention  of  running 
after  Her. 
hfrs.   B.    Pray,   pray,   Mr.   Bromley, 
do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble.    We 
couldn't  dream  of  it. 
He.    I  could  do  it  easily,  you  know. 
Mrs.  B.    Oh,  dear,  no.       We  shall 
no  doubt  have  further  opportunities  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Bromley. 

He.    Of  course,  of  course.       Won't 
you  sit  down? 

Mrx.  B.  and  Miss  H.    Oh,  thank  you. 
[They  sit. 

He.    I'm  sure  it's  very  good  of  you 
to  call. 

3{rs.  B.    These  little  return  courtesies 
are,  of  course,  essential. 
He.    Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
Mrs.  B.    Bspecially   on  the  part  of 
new-comers  like  ourselves. 

He.    Yes,  of  course,  I'm  sure  I'm — 
that    is — how    does    Low  mead    strike 
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you?  It's  a  small  place,  isn't  It? 
Mrs.  B.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  was 
saying  to  Matilda  as  we  came  along. 
Lowmead,  I  said,  Is  a  small  place, 
much  smaller  than  Mantleboronglu 
where  we  have  hitherto  resided,  and  it 
Is  necessary  to  be  careful— did  I  not, 
MatUda? 

Miss  H.  Yes,  we  both  thought  it  a 
small  place. 

He.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  &  small  place.  [A 
pause.] 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  know  Mantlebor- 
ough,  Mr.  Bromley? 

He.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  don't  Oharm- 
ing  place,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  B.  To  some  it  may  be;  but  we 
had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  new 
Vicar. 

Htt.  Really?  I'm  awfnUy  sorry. 
Bad  lot.  was  he? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  not  that,  Mr.  Bromley, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  but  High, 
dreadfully   High. 

He.  Ah,  they  uHll  be  like  that  some- 
times. But  you're  safe  in  Lowmead. 
Our  man's  as  sound  as  they  make  'em 
in  that  waj. 

Mrs.  B.  That  is  what  really  at- 
tracted us  to  Lowmead. 

[A  pause.} 
He.    Won't  you  have  some  tea? 
Mrs.  B.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Bromley; 
but    pray    do    not    give   yourself    the 
trouble. 
He.    No  trouble,  I'm  sure.    [He  rinf^. 

[A  pause.] 
Parkins  (opening  the  door).    Did  you 
ring.  Sir? 

He  {glaringly).  Yes.  Tea  for  three; 
and  look  sharp.  {To  Mrs.  B.)  Yes,  as 
(you  say,  Lowmead  is  a  small  place, 
but  the  Vicar's  Low  Church,  and  that 
makes  up  for  a  lot. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed  it  does,  [f^  con- 
t^rsing. 
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A  small  Tolume  has  Just  been  pub- 
Ushed,  with  the  tiUe  of  "The  Old  Yel- 
low Book,"  *  which  throws  a  vivid  light 
upon  Robert  Browning's  masterpiece, 
rrhe  Ring  and  the  Book."      The  cir- 
cumstances   in    which    this    dramatic 
poem    were    composed    are    familiar. 
Once  upon  a  time  Browning  discov- 
ered at  Florence  a  "square  old  yellow 
book,"  with  "crumpled  vellum  covers." 
It  lay  upon  a  stall,  "  'mongst  odds  and 
ends  of  ravage,"  and  it  contained  an 
account,  or  rather  many  accounts,  of  a 
tragedy  which  took  place  in  Italy  some 
two  centuries  ago.      Browning,  as  he 
tells  us,  took  this  "pure  crude  fact  se- 
creted  from   man's   life  when   hearts 
beat  hard,"  and  made  it  his  own.      He 
has   sketched   his   capture   so   vividly 
that  the  Yellow  Book   has  seemed  a 
reality  to  many  readers.      **I  learned 
a  little,"  he  says,  "and  overlooked  my 
prize 

By  the  low  railing  round  the  fountain- 
source 

CJlose  to  the  statue,  where  a  step  de- 
scends: 

.    .    And 

.    .    .    though  my  path  grew  perilous, 

Btlll  I  read  on,  from  written  title-page 
To  written  index,  on,  through  street 

and  street, 
At  the  Strozzi.  at  the  Pillar,  at  the 

Bridge; 
Till   by   the   time    I   stood   at   home 

again 
In  Oasa  Guidi  by  Felice  Church, 

I  had   mastered  the  contents. 

Such  is  Browning's  own  account  of  his 

flmt   acquaintance    with    his    Roman 

murder-case.       For    eight    years    the 

story,  mastered  in  a  stroll,  engrossed 

the  poet,  and  at  last  there  appeared  (in 

1868-9)    "The    Ring    and    the    Book," 

>  **The  Old  Yellow  Book,"  trmnalmted  and 
•<lit6d  by  Ohmrles  W.  Hodell.  London:  J.  M. 
D«nt. 


which  was  no  more  and  no  less  than  a 
poetic  version  of  the  murder  which 
had  taken  place  in  Rome  two  centu- 
ries before.  After  the  poet's  death  the 
"old  yellow  book"  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  in  work- 
manlike translation,  to  reveal  half  the 
secret  of  the  poet's  brain. 

The  story,  broad  and  savage  in  its 
outlines,  is  precisely  such  as  we  should 
expect  to.captlvate  the  dramatic  genius 
of  Robert  Browning.       There  is  life 
and  tragedy  on  every  page  of  it.    Even 
In  the  bold  prose  of  the  Yellow  Book 
the  characters   are  vividly   set  forth. 
The  lawyers,  who,  all  unconscious  of 
artistry,  compiled  the  facts,  lifted  the 
curtain,  in  their  own  despite,  which 
hides    the    motives    of    men's    hearts. 
The  very  crudity  of  the  drama  makes 
it    easily   intelligible.       Here   are   no 
finer  shades,   but  merely  cruelty,  re- 
venge, and  death.      There  is  small  sus- 
picion of  love  anywhere.      The  hope- 
less marriage,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  tragedy,  was  a  marriage  of  greed 
and  interest    The  guilt  of  the  miser- 
able wife  was  never  proved,  and  he 
would  be  a  churl  indeed  that  would 
not  give  Pompllia  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.     But  the  murder  was  clear  and 
undisputed.       That     Quldo     Frances- 
chini  and  his  ruffians  killed  Pompllia 
and  her  parents  is  admitted  on  either 
side,  and  no  miscreants  ever  went  more 
justly  to  the  gallows. 

The  plain  statement  of  the  lawyers 
makes  up  in  life  what  it  lacks  in  art- 
istry, and  the  Yellow  Book  gives  us 
the  same  Irresistible  impression  as  one 
of  our  own  State  Trials.  Guido 
Franceschinl,  the  head  of  an  hon<^- 
able,  impoverished  family,  attempted 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
by  a  wealthy  marriage.  He  had  failed 
to   make   a   success   of   his   life,   and 
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found  himself  at  the  age  of  forty  pen- 
niless in  Rome,  and  withoat  m  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  liis  i)erson  to  commend  liim.  He 
was  neitlier  handsome  nor  accom- 
pli8hed«  and  even  in  a  marriage  of  con- 
Tenience  he  conld  not  look  higher  than 
the  family  of  a  well-to-do  bnrgess.  Ac- 
cording to  his  enemies,  it  was  liis 
habit  to  tiang  abont  the  sliop  of  cer- 
tain women  hairdressers.  There  he 
would  boast  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
country,  his  birth,  and  liis  property, 
and  in  the  confiding  ear  of  these 
women  he  confessed  that  he  intended 
to  set  up  his  house  with  a  good  dowry. 
He  persuaded  one  of  them  to  find  him 
a  suitable  match,  and  she  at  last  dis- 
covered to  him  the  unfortunate  Fran- 
cesca  Pompllia,  the  daughter,  real  or 
reputed,  of  a  tiresome  couple.  Pietro 
and  Violante  Comparini.  The  couple, 
as  they  appear  in  the  record,  are  sor- 
did enough.  Truly  they  deserve  no 
pity,  and  they  get  none.  Pietro,  a 
garrulous  scoundrel,  was  content  if  he 
could  spend  his  daughter's  money  in 
the  neighboring  wine-shops.  Violante 
had  aspirations.  A  distinguished 
match  for  her  daughter  was  all  that 
she  wanted  to  satisfy  her  ambition, 
and  she  eagerly  accepted  the  addresses 
of  the  infamous  Guldo.  No  sooner 
had  she  sacrificed  the  child  of  thir- 
teen, for  that  was  Pompilia's  age, 
upon  the  altar  of  social  adrancement, 
than  the  whole  family  departed  for 
Arezzo,  where  was  situated  the  mined 
palace  of  the  Franceschinl.  The  Com- 
parini, simple  burgesses  as  they  w^e, 
had  no  experience  of  the  pompous 
squalor  and  dignified  privation  that 
reigned  therein.  If  we  may  believe 
their  story,  they  were  starved  both  by 
cold  and  hunger.  They  received  noth- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  noble  Frances- 
chinl save  insult  and  ridicule.  The 
unhappy  Violante  was  not  allowed  the 
solace  of  a  brazier  evai  in  the  bitter- 
est weather;  and  if  the  account  that  is 


given  of  the  food  doled  out  to  them  Is 
true,  it  is  wonderful  that  Btarvatkm 
did  not  make  tlie  hatchet  nniiecessary. 
The  Signora  Beatrice,  we  are  told,  sent 
her  arrant  to  purchase  a  sucking  Ismb 
or  two  pounds  of  beef,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  feed  the  whole  household  for 
a  week.  On  fast  days  there  was  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  a  little  salt-pike  and  a 
few  Iwiled  chestnuts.  The  wine  wss 
assiduously  watered,  and  eren  from 
these  slender  comforts  the  wretched 
Pietro  was  exduded  if  he  dared  to  stay 
out  after  the  front  door  was  locked. 
Worse  still*  the  young  wife  and  her 
parents  were  exposed  continually  to 
the  brutal  insolence  of  Guido  Francea- 
chini  and  the  more  highly  polished  im- 
pertinence of  his  brottier,  tlie  Abate 
Paolo.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
they  determined  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Palace,  and  to  se^ 
refuge  again  in  the  simpler  life  of 
Rome? 

It  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  the 
Comparini  escaped,  leaving  the  i>oar 
little  Pompilia  alone  in  her  cage.  And 
when  they  got  back  to  Rome,  the  tale 
of  the  Franceschini's  poverty  and 
squalor  did  not  lose  in  the  telling.  So 
there  began  a  long  campaign  of  slan- 
der and  exasperation  until  at  last  the 
Comparini  declared  that  Pompilia  was 
no  child  of  theirs,  but  a  changeling  of 
the  basest  birth,  fathered  by  Violante 
upon  Pietro.  And  as  though  the  af- 
front of  this  deception  were  not  a 
heavy  enough  blow  for  the  pride  of  the 
Franceschinl,  they  began  an  action  at 
law  for  the  recovery  of  the  dower, 
which,  if  Pompilia  were  no  child  of 
theirs,  should  not  have  been  paid. 
The  amiable  Franceschinl  responded  to 
the  challenge  by  making  PompiUa'ft 
life  a  living  torture.  Guido  spared 
her  nothing  in  the  way  of  insult  and 
reproach.  R^roach  grew  to  violence, 
and  at  last  the  poor  child,  beat^i  and 
defenceless,  appealed  for  aid  to  Oapon- 
sacrhl    a  priest,  with  whom  slie  fled 
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Iroin  her  husband's  house,  which  was 
lier  prison. 

Guido    pursued   the    fugltlyes,    and 
•overtook  them  at  Castelnuovo.      Had 
be  there  and  then  wreaked  his  ven- 
;geance    upon    them,    he    might    have 
pleaded  his  outraged  honor  as  an  ex- 
-cuse.       But  fear  or  hesitancy  stayed 
Ills  hand,  and  he  permitted  the  law  to 
take  Its  course.    Caponsacchl  was  con- 
demned to  three  years  at  Clvita  Vec- 
-chia,  and  Pompllla  was  sent  to  a  con- 
Tent,  a  sentence  which  proves  that  the 
law  took  a  more  lenient  view  than  did 
<3^aldo  of  his  wife's  character.    For  the 
moment    quiescent,    Guldo   yet   medi- 
tated revenge,  and  when  a  few  months 
afterwards  Pompllla  had  been  permit- 
ted  to  return  to  her  parents'  house,  he 
Teent  thither  with  a  band  of  hirelings 
and  took  the  vengeance  of  a  savage. 
TThe  Ck)mparinl  were  stabbed  to  death, 
jmd  Pompllla  was  left  a-dylng,  with 
twenty-two    wounds    upon    her    frail 
1>ody.      The  case,  which  engrossed  the 
gossips    of   Rome   for    many    a    day, 
-ended   in   the   Just    condemnation    of 
Guido    Franceschinl    and    his    accom- 
plices, and  the  one  word  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  Guldo  himself  Is  that 
lie   died    with   courage.       "When   he 
liad  mounted  the  platform,"  says  the 
Yellow  Book,  *'he  asked  pardon  for  his 
-sins,  and  begged  them  to  pray  for  his 
•soul,  adding  that  they  should  say  a 
Pater,  an  Ave,  and  Salve  Reglna  for 
lilm.  When  he  had  made  the  confessor 
announce  that  he  was  reconciled,  he 
Adjusted  his  neck  upon  mannaia,  and 
"With  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips  he 
'was  beheaded.      The  head  was  then 
shown   to  the   people  by   the  execu- 
tioner." 

Thus  died  the  Infamous  Guido  Fran- 
•ceschlnl,  who,  but  for  the  accident  of 
the  Yellow  Book  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Browning,  would  long  ago 
-have  been  forgotten.  The  accident, 
^hlch  gave  Guido  Immortality,  was 
tiai^y  ^or  the  poet      The  theme  was 


perfectly  suited  to  Browning's  talent 
and     temperament.    The    life    which 
bums  in  every  line  of  it  gave  his  dra- 
matic   genius    Its    best    opportunity. 
Even  those  for  whom,  as  for  ourselves. 
Browning's  style  Is  a  thing  of  comers 
and  rough  edges,  cannot   but  admire 
the  amazing  vitality  of  *'The  Ring  and 
the  Book."      Here  we  are  confronted 
not  so  much  with  poetry  as  with  life 
Itself.       Guido  and   the  Abate  Paolo 
speak   and  move  as   they  spoke  and 
moved  at  Arezzo.      The  hapless  and 
Injured    Pompllla    suffers    again    the 
cruellest     tortures.       The     characters 
and  Incidents  of  the  tragedy  are  alike 
so  real  that  you  forget  the  words  in 
which  they  are  clothed:  you  look  upon 
them  disembodied  of  their  art.     And 
the  comparison   of   the   Yellow   Book 
with  the  poem  reveals  most  vividly  the 
I)oet's  method.    In  many  a  passage  he 
keeps  so  close  to  his  original  as  to  re- 
produce   word    for    word   the    actual 
speeches  of  the  dead.    Then  by  a  flash 
of  insight  he  shows  you  how  little  he 
is    trammelled    by    the    literal    truth. 
The  characters  of  the  drama  are  real- 
ized with  an  understanding  which  will 
astonish  all  those  who  read  the  Yellow 
Book,   at  once  by  its  simplicity   and 
by  Its  Justice.      The  raw  material  Is 
all  there,  to  be  sure,  but  how  wonder- 
fully It  is  transformed  by  the  magi- 
cian's wand!    And  in  one  respect  the 
poet  gives  us  the  same  Impression  as 
the  record  in  prose.    He,  too,  like  the 
Yellow  Book,  turns  the  story  this  way 
and  that,  looks  at  It  from  everyone's 
point  of  view,  and  snatches  the  heart 
of  truth  from  the  body  of  discordant 
statement.    On  every  page  the  strange 
process  of  translation  from  prose  to 
verse   is   visible.       But  nowhere  can 
you  Judge  better  of  the  charity  with 
which  Browning  has  put  his  case  than 
in  the  two  Imh^s  entitled  "Half -Rome" 
and   '*The   Other   Half-Rome,"   which 
give  in  plain  substance  two  pamphlets, 
written,  while  the  case  was  pending. 
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for  and  against  the  infamous  Quido. 
Here,  then,  is  a  book  which  we 
may  commend  to  all  readers,  which 
not    only    sets    before    us    the    clear 

Blackwood's  Magaslne. 


outlines  of  an  ancient  and  bitter  tnuf- 
edy,  but  lights  up  in  a  sudden  flaib 
the  Inward  processes  of  a  poefs- 
brain. 


"AN  INSPIRED  LITTLE  OREATUBE." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

/Sfir,— Since  the  publication  in  The 
ForPndufhtly  Rei}iew^  for  last  November 
of  an  article  by  me  entitled  ***An  In- 
spired Little  Creature'  and  the  Poet 
Wordsworth,"  the  missing  National 
Anthem,  written  by  the  "Inspired  Lit- 
tle Creature"  at  Wordsworth's  instiga- 
tion, has  been  discovered  among  some 
papers  in  the  possession  of  a  member 
of  the  Wordsworth  family.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  sending  it  to  you,  because 
perhaps  those  of  your  readers  who 
were  interested  in  the  story  of  Words- 
worth's marvellous  little  poet  cousin, 
may  be  further  interested  in  reading 
her  version  of  the  National  Anthem. 

The  facts,  as  told  in  my  article,  were 
briefly  these:  Mrs.  Fisher,  wife  of  the 
Rector  of  Poulshot  in  North  Wilts,  and 
a  cousin  of  William  Wordsworth's,  had 
a  little  daughter  who  distinctly  pos- 
sessed that  elusive  but  unmistakable 
quality  that  we  call  genius.  When 
the  child  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
her  mother  sent  some  of  her  poems  to 
Wordsworth,  and  the  great  man  wrote 
back  in  amazed  admiration. 

It  is  Impossible  to  foretell  what  may 
come  in  future  time  out  of  these  prom- 
ises, but  I  have  met  In  the  language 
of  no  age  or  country  with  things  so 
extraordinary  from  so  young  a  Per- 
son ...  all  that  can  be  desired,  an 
observant  eye,  feeling,  thought,  fancy, 
and  above  all  imagination  ...  in 
part  of  these  last  three  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Milton  himself. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  future 
Poet  Laureate  handed  on  an  "order"  to 
little  Emmelinr  * — 

»  "The  Living  Age,"  . 


The  verses  upon  the  Queen  .  .  • 
are  exquisite,  and  tempt  me  to  ask^ 
though  not  without  hesitation,  that  a» 
Emmie  has,  I  am  told,  such  a  fine  fed* 
ing  for  music,  she  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  fit  the  noble  music  of  "God 
Save  the  King'*  with  bettar  and  more- 
appropriate  words  than  are  ordinarily 
Joined  with  it  A  request  to  this  ef- 
fect was  made  to  myself,  from  a  per- 
son high  in  office.  I  tried,  but  could 
not  succeed— your  inspired  little  crea- 
ture may  be  more  happy  in  her  effort, 
and  so  I  told  my  correspondent. 

Emmeline  tackled  the  Anthem.  The- 
mother  sent  it  and  Wordsworth  ac- 
knowledged it. 

I  now  thank  you  most  sincerely 
.  .  .  especially  for  the  Anthem,  un- 
dertaken upon  my  suggestion.  Wheii' 
I  made  the  vain  attempt  myself,  my 
wish  was  to  steal  into  the  subject  by 
using  as  much  of  the  first  stanza  of  the- 
old  song  as  possible—but  I  found  the- 
name  Victoria  as  a  substitute  for  Great 
Qeorge  utterly  unmanageable.  And 
this  discouraged  me  so  that,  tho'  I  did 
compose  2  stanzas  in  place  of  the  vul- 
gar stuff  about  "knavish  tricks,*'  &c^ 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  write 
them,  and  they  are  now  f  orgotten«  My 
young  Cousin,  for  I  love  to  call  her 
so,  found,  I  suppose,  the  same  diffi- 
culty unsurmountable;  and  has  given 
me  an  entirely  new  thin^,  with  which- 
we  are  not  a  little  pleased;  and  per- 
haps  I  may  forward  it  with  your  x>er- 
mission,  to  my  friend  Mary  Springs 
Rice  (who,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Maids  of  Honor). 

But,  though  the  young  Queen  Vic- 
toria evidently  did  receive  the  An- 
them (a  gracious  proof  of  this  remains- 
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little  silver  ink-stand  with  tlie 
Royal  Arms  and  '*Emmeline"  engraved 
on  it),  no  copy  of  the  verses  themselves 
was  discoverable  when  I  wrote  the 
article  for  The  Fcrtniffhtly  Rwiew,  and 
this  to  me  was  a  matter  of  surprise; 
and  also  of  deep  regret,  for  I  could  pre- 
sent only  the  setting,  without  the 
jewel. 

One  thing  that  stood  out  very  clearly 
In  the  whole  story  of  the  ''Inspired  Lit- 
tle Creature" — and  that  perhaps  ex- 
plained why  there  were  no  carefully 
kept  copies  of  the  Anthem  and  of  all 
the  poems  that  were  sent  to  Words- 
worth and  that  he  read  and  eulogized 
— ^was  that  Wordsworth,  though  he 
was  so  charmed  by  the  poetic  gift  of 
his  "little  Cousin,"  and  wrote  so  gen- 
erously and  highly  of  her  work,  yet 
saw,  in  such  powers  when  possessed 
by  a  woman,  only  the  necessity  for 
repression. 

And  now  it  re-appears,  this  Anthem, 
seventy-five  years  since  the  little  slender 
anxious  fingers  penned  it;  and  Words- 
worth has  been  dead  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  the  poetess  lies  beneath 
the  grass  of  an  English  graveyard;  and 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  Corona- 
tion, and  again  all  our  minds  are  busy 
with  loyal  thoughts  and  wishes.  And 
so  I  venture  to  think  that  this  discov- 
ered Anthem,  which  pleased  AVords- 
worth  **not  a  little,"  will  be  read  now, 
in  this  Coronation  year,  with  peculiar 
interest. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  when  one  re- 
members it  was  written  by  n  little 
maid  of  twelve — twelve  summers  spent 
in  a  happy  English  rectory?  Is  it  not 
descriptive  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign? 

The  Fortniffhtly  R«Tlew. 


ACCESSION  OP  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Oh,  God  of  might  and  Love, 
Look  from  Thy  throne  above, 

God  save  our  Queen. 
Be  Thou  a  Pillar  bright. 
The  paths  of  life  to  light. 
And  guide  her  steps  aright, 

€k>d  save  the  Queen! 

May  she  a  planet  rise. 
Serene  amid  the  skies. 

Ocean's  fair  Queen. 
Guide  Thou  her  ships  afar. 
Shield  her  in  rightful  war. 
Our  bright  and  Western  Star, 

God  save  the  Queen! 

Be  hers  a  glorious  name. 
Hers  be  a  deathless  fame, 

God  save  the  Queen. 
Save  her  from  foreign  guile, 
Open  foes,  secret  wile. 
Pride  of  the  Ocean  Isle — 

God  save  the  Queen! 

May  her  reign  peaceful  be; 
Lands  far  across  the  sea 

Bless    Eaigland's    Queen. 
Increase  our  inland  stores. 
While  commerce  freely  pours 
Wealth  on  our  prosperous  shores. 

God  save  the  Queen! 

'  It  was  never  sung  in  honor  of  the 
Queen  to  whom  it  was  written — the 
"vulgar  stuflP  about  'knavish  tricks*" 
has  continued  to  be  vociferated  by 
loyal  voices  through  the  years;  but  is 
not  the  Anthem  of  the  "Inspired  Little 
Creature"  not  only  beautiful  and  dig- 
nified and  thoughtful,  but  even  pro- 
phetic? "Ships  afar*^— "rightful  war** 
—"deathless  fame" — ^all  these  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  Victoria  the 
Good;  and  the  fourth  verse — well, 
might  it  not  almost  be  said  to  fore- 
shadow "Thinking  Imperially,"  if  not, 
indeed.  Preference  within  the  Empire? 

Rosaline  Afii^aon. 
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It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  public  mind,  oil  and  rubber,  should 
the  two  articles  of  commerce  which  also  hold  the  record  for  sensationalr 
have  recently  held  the  first  position  in     ism  in  the  modern  romance  of  trade. 
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The  misdeeds  which  redden  the  career 
of  rubber  In  Africa  and  Mexico  have, 
in  large  part  at  any  rate,  been  laid 
bare  to  the  public  €iye.  The  story  of 
the  great  Oil  Trust  of  America  has 
been  told  perhaps  in  more  intimate  de- 
tail than  that  of  any  other  business  en- 
terprise, and  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson 
made  It  the  obvious  subject  of  his  pow- 
erful play,  "Business."  But  the  very 
intricacy  of  its  tortuous  and  criminal 
career  has  served  in  some  measure  as 
a  protective  cloak.  Some  of  the  more 
sensational  charges  have  sounded  so 
incredible  as  to  be  discounted  heavily 
by  sober-minded  persons,  while  other 
incidents  have  demanded  for  their  ap- 
preciation a  more  exact  understand- 
ing of  business  methods  than  most 
readers  possess.  But  to  those  who 
desire  to  know  what  modern  business  at 
its  very  worst  may  mean,  we  commend 
a  perusal  of  "The  Great  Oil  Octopus*' 
<Fisher  Unwin),  republishing  a  series 
of  articles  which  recently  appeared  in 
**Truth."  Most  of  the  material,  here 
presented  in  portable  shape,  has  been 
already  made  public  in  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's  "Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth," and  in  the  more  erudite  "His- 
tory of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,"  by 
Miss  Tarbell.  Drawn  chiefly  from 
records  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  other 
public  documents,  its  accuracy  is  unim- 
peachable. The  Oil  Kings  are  far  too 
astute  to  court  more  publicity  than  has 
fallen  to  their  lot. 

This  in  the  main  is  the  story.  Oil 
came  on  in  a  rush  in  the  'sixties  and 
oarly  'seventies.  The  valleys  of  Penn- 
sylvania suddenly  blossomed  with 
busy  towns  and  oil  fields.  Wells  were 
sunk,  refineries  sprang  up,  hundreds  of 
business  men  were  on  their  way  to 
fortunes,  and  high  wages  brought  pros- 
perity to  whole  communities.  It  was 
an  age  of  enterprise  and  speculation. 
Upon  a  brief  era  of  this  prosperity  col- 
lapse supervened,  and  out  of  the  ruin 
•merged    one    little   group   of   oilmen 


rapidly  forging  to  the  front,  and  ab- 
sorbing more  and  more  of  the  profit- 
able business.      The  organizing  mind 
was  that  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
who,  stalling  in  Cleveland  first  as  a 
book-keeper  and  small  partner  in  a 
country  store,  soon  plunged  into  the  oil 
business  as  a  small  refiner  and  mer* 
chant.      He  was  not  a  discoverer  or 
an    Inventor.       He    "struck"    no    oil, 
methods  of  refining  owed  nothing  to 
him,  the  pipe-line,  tank-car,  and  other 
improvements   which   have   helped   to 
build  the  fortune  of  the  Company  were 
nil   due  to  outsiders.       9is  was  the 
business  mind  without  fear  or  scruple. 
Corrupt  and  illegal  bargains  witli  rail- 
way officials  were  the  foundations  of 
success.      Starting  in  a  comparatively 
small  way  as  shippers  of  oil,  the  com- 
pany induced  the  freight  managers  of 
all  the  railroads  passing  through  the 
oil  regions  to  cheat  their  shareholders 
by  a  system  of  rebates  and  other  dis- 
criminative methods.      The  South  Im- 
provement Company,  their  early  name, 
was  to  pay  the  same  freight-rates  as 
their  competitors,  but  there  was  to  be 
a  secret  rebate  upon  all  the  traflic  done 
by   the   Company   or  its  competitors, 
which  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
conniving  officials  and  the  Company. 
This  rebate  with  other  modes  of  dis- 
crimination  and    "terminal    facilities" 
were  simply  bludgeons  with  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  confederates  struck 
down  their  competitors  or  forced  them 
to  sell  their  businesses  to  the  South 
Improvement   Company   for   stock   or 
cash  at  the  latter*s  valuation. 

By  1872  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  four-fifths  of  the 
refining  firms  into  a  National  Refiners' 
Association,  with  himself  as  President 
This  organization  lasted  long  enough 
to  break  the  Oil  Producers*  Union,  and 
then  collapsed,  leaving  Mr.  Rockefeller 
free  to  carry  out  his  more  durable  pro- 
ject, the  formation  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  in  1874.      Under  the  pressure  of 
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the  rebate  and  the  discriminating  rates, 
competing  refiners  were  forced  one  by 
one  Into  selling  themselves  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  Stock  in 
that  Company,  retaining  in  many 
instances  the  semblance  of  independ- 
«ice  in  order  to  deceive  the  public. 
Such  was  the  nucleus  of  tliis  first  and 
moBt  powerful  of  American  Trusts, 
which  for  a  whole  generation  has  held 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  United  States 
of  an  article  that  is  almost  a  necessary 
of  life,  and  has  of  recent  years 
stretched  out  its  tentacles  into  the  re- 
motest villages  of  the  civilized  and  un- 
civilized earth.  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  business 
in  the  world,  its  central  company  has 
settled  its  legal  'home  in  the  com- 
placent State  of  New  Jersey,  This 
company  controls  nine  other  refining 
companies  in  various  States,  a  group 
of  lubricating  oil  companies,  crude  oil 
producing  companies,  pipe-line  and 
tank-car  companies,  natural  gas  com- 
panies, and  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial companies  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  supreme  interest  in  this  history 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  most  complete  and  varied  refuta- 
tion of  the  maxim  that  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  At  every  step  in  its 
successful  career  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  shown  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  legal  obligations,  private 
honor,  and  the  public  interest.  Sum- 
moned before  Commissions  or  the  Law 
Courts,  its  principals  have  persistently 
refused  to  answer,  or  have  falsified  the 
facts,  uttering  direct  lies  in  the  wit- 
ness-box whenever  it  was  necessary. 
The  famous  Archbold  letters,  pub- 
lished three  years  ago,  convict  them 
of  paying  hard  cash  to  senators  to  de- 
feat anti-trust  legislation,  and  of  bring- 
ing influence  to  bear  on  high  politi- 
cians for  the  appointment  of  Judges 
and  Attomey-Crenerals  favorable  to  the 
oil  Interests.      That  a  great  business 


man  could  be  found  writing  to  the 
'Governor  of  a  great  State  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms  to  urge  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  is  a  reaUy 
amazing  glimpse  into  the  relations  be- 
tween business  and  politics  In  Amer- 
ica: 

My  dear  Governor. — I  am  sure  you 
will  pardon  any  seeming  presumption 
on  my  part  in  writing  you  on  a  subject 
in  which,  both  personally  and  on  be- 
half of  my  Company,  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested. It  is  to  urge  the  appoint- 
m^it,  if  at  all  consistent,  of  Judge 
Morrison,  of  McKean,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  vice  Mitchell,  deceased. 
Judge  Morrison's  character  for  ability 
and  Integrity  needs  no  words  at  my 
hands,  but  aside  from  these  great  con- 
siderations, his  familiarity  with  all  that 
pertains  to  the  great  industries  of  oil 
and  gas,  in  the  important  relations  they 
bear  to  the  interests  of  the  Western 
part  of  the  State,  makes  him  especially 
desirable  as  a  member  of  the  Court 
from  that  section. 

To  such  business  men  nothing  comes 
amiss.  The  pages  of  their  history  are 
strewn  with  attempted  or  successful 
bribing  of  employees  in  rival  firms,  of 
Inspectors,  law  ofllcers,  with  espionage 
and  threats  to  ruin  purchasers  of  com- 
peting oil.  The  famous  charge  of  in- 
citement to  the  blowing  up  of  a  rival 
refinery,  for  which  their  agents  were 
condemned,  is  once  more  re-told;  and 
we  have  the  whole  complicated  story 
of  the  complete  failure  of  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  law,  or  to  punish  infractions,  ending 
with  the  formal  infiictlon  of  the  five 
million  dollars  fine  four  years  ago. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  Is  above 
law  and  morality.  As  it  can  defy  the 
law,  so  It  can  square  the  forces  of  mo- 
rality. This  can  be  done  through  the 
.Churches.  For  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  excellent  Baptist,*'  and 
he  has  applied  to  religion  his  clean-cut 
business  principles.  '^According  as 
you  put  something  into  the  Church  or 
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the  Sunday-school  work,  the  greater 
will  be  your  dividends  of  salvation." 
Not  without  reason  has  the  Standard 
OH  Trust  been  described  as  **evangel- 
Ical  at  one  end,  explosive  at  the 
other." 

''Yes,  such  are  the  ethics  of  business 
and  of  politics  in  America,"  is  the  com- 
placent comment  of  the  British  reader. 
He  had,  however,  best  reserve  his 
judgment  until  he  has  read  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  which  seeks  to  probe 
the  mystery  of  the  **low-flash  point" 
still  retained  for  standard  oil  sold  in 
this  country.  A  Select  Committee, 
which  sat  upon  this  question  twelve 
years  ago,  taking  the  evidence  of  such 
scientific  authorities  as  Lord  Kelvin, 
Sir  H.  Roscoe,  and  Professor  Ramsay, 
reported  In  favor  of  raising  the  flash- 
point, in  view  of  the  great  growth  of 
accidents.  But  when  the  Flash-point 
Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  in 
1899,  it  was  rejected  "on  the  pledge  of 
Mr.  Colllngs,  then  representing  the 
Home  Office,  that  the  Government 
would  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
the  storage  of  petroleum  and  of  lamp 
accidents."  But  nothing  has  ever  yet 
been  done,  and  as  Professor  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson  has  recently  remarked, 
"The  scandal  of  the  free  sale  of  dan- 
gerous low-fiash  oil  continues."  One 
way  or  another,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany seems  to  get  Its  way  here  as  In 
America,  and  careful  students  of  such 
evidence  as  is  available  will  probably 
conclude  that  it  does  so  by  employing 
the  same  methods.  Indeed,  as  we  fol- 
low the  tortuous  career  of  this  protean 
monster  In  India,  Germany,  France  or 
Sweden,  we  find  It  appearing  In  diverse 
shapes,  with  various  protective  titles, 
but  always  operating  with  the  same 
audacity  and  cunning  upon  the  same 
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weakness  of  business  men  and  politi- 
cians. Take  Sweden,  for  example. 
**In  the  beginning  of.  September,  1909, 
Mr.  Stendahl's  report  was  issued, 
which  proves  by  an  abundance  of  sen- 
sational and,  at  times,  amusing  evi- 
dence that  the  so-called  Swedish 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  is  identical  with 
that  of  Rochester,  U.S.A..  that  it  has 
evaded  Swedish  taxation,  fraudulently 
rebranded  cheaper  as  dearer  oils,  and, 
by  a  very  curiously  concealed  system 
of  bribery,  induced  engineers  of  the 
Royal  Navy  to  diminish  the  efl^ectlve- 
ness  of  their  service." 

Will  the  Trust  establish  a  world- 
monopoly?  This  Issue  remains  to  be 
fought  out.  With  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing uses  of  oil,  new  profitable  sources 
of  supply  In  several  countries  have 
been  opened  up.  It  is  no  longer  m 
question  of  dividing  the  market  with 
the  produce  of  the  Baku  wells.  In 
Gallcla,  Roumanla,  and  elsewhere,  vast 
new  sources  have  been  tapped,  and  a 
stout  resistance  has  been  offered  to  the 
American  Invader.  Two  powerful 
combinations  have  been  formed,  the 
European  and  the  Asiatic  Petroleum 
Unions,  possessing  capital  of  a  mag- 
nitude fitted  for  the  world-combat 
which  is  even  now  in  course  of  being 
fought  out.  What  will  be  the  ls.sue 
of  the  conflict  between  these  commer- 
cial monsters  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery of  continents  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  diflicult  to  see  what  protection  the 
oll-uslng  public  can  procure  against 
a  peace  which  shall  either  apportion 
the  oil  empire  between  two  or  three 
gigantic  companies,  working  by 
agreement,  or  shall  enable  the 
great  boa-constrictor  of  America  to 
effect  unity  by  swallowing  Its  rival 
monsters. 
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Logically  speaking,  of  course,  you 
cannot  put  yourself  in  the  right  by 
acknowledging  that  yon  are  in  the 
wrong.  Practically,  however,  It  is  al- 
ways being  done,  and  those  who  make 
tlie  acknowledgment  with  a  good  grace 
disarm  their  accusers:  graciousness  is 
a  gift  for  which  the  possessor  gets  fnll 
credit  from  the  time  that  he  can  speak 
till  the  last  man  who  remembers  him 
is  dead.  We  might  almost  divide  the 
world  into  those  who  acknowledge  and 
confess  their  transgressions  and  those 
who  seem  constitutionally  unable  to  do 
so;  but  this  wonld  not  be  to  separate 
between  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  The 
world  forgives  the  man  who  openly  re- 
pents (unless  he  has  done  something 
veiy  unusually  bad);  he  also  forgives 
himself,  crosses  off  the  debt,  and  starts 
fresh;  but  there  are  secret  penitents 
who  never  speak  and  who  cannot  for- 
give themselves.  It  would  be  senti- 
mental, perhaps,  to  think  too  much 
about  the  mental  pains  of  these  dumb 
sinners.  They  suppress  a  good  im- 
pulse of.  nature,  and  are  a  cause  of 
onkindness  and  injustice  in  theiir  fel- 
low creatures.  The  natural  and  right 
thing  is  to  **own  np."  Still,  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  man  who 
cannot  apologize.  He  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  happy,  though  he  may  grad- 
ual^ become  a  saint;  for  he  will  disap- 
point his  friends.  After  all,  goodness, 
pure  and  simple,  is  not  what  we  ask 
of  our  intimate  acquaintance.  We 
demand  it  in  the  abstract  of  peers  and 
poor  people,  and  all  those  whom  we 
lump  together  in  classes  but  do  not 
know  much  about  singly.  What  we 
ask  of  our  friends  is  that  they  should 
be  lovable. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  impulse  to  confess  has 
been  put  by  theologians,  or  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  have  evolved  from 


it,  it  remains  a  good  impulse,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  which  confession 
brings  remains  a  mystery,  however  elo- 
quently we  may  argue  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  earthly  absolution.  One 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  impulse 
is  that  when  yielded  to  it  produces 
goodness  in  others.  Every  decent  man 
loses  his  sense  of  rancour  in  the  face  of 
an  apology.  It  dwindles  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  he  believes  the  apology  to 
be  sincere.  A  complete  and  gracious 
expression  of  regret  is  of  course  more 
easily  accepted  than  an  awkward  one; 
but  that  is  only  because  the  latter  is 
less  immediately  understood  and  more 
easily  misjudged.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  awkward  offender  is  not  so 
Sony  as  the  man  who  is  not  shy.  As 
a  rule  we  are  mistaken.  It  is  a  cruel 
man — and  an  utterly  worthless  woman 
— in  whom  an  expression  of  regret  cre- 
ates not  commiseration  but  contempt. 
We  should  say  they  are  more  excep- 
tional than  the  people  at  the  other  end 
of  the  moral  scale  who  feel  no  move- 
ment of  revenge  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  religion  makes 
a  large  demand  when  it  ordains  that 
a  repentant  neighbor  is  to  be  forgiven 
ten  times  a  day,  but  the  demand  is 
simply  made  upon  our  patience;  the 
sentiment  appealed  to  can  hardly  be 
considered  less  natural  than  the  senti- 
ment which  prompts  to  retaliation. 

Admission,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  apology.  There  are 
certain  faults  which  people  never  re- 
pent— ^perhaps  they  do  not  know  they 
possess  them — which  are  rendered  com- 
pletely innocuous  by  admission.  There 
is  a  childish  vanity,  for  instance,  a 
childish,  if  disproportionate,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  own  value,  for  which  It 
would  be  churlish  Indeed  to  dislike 
many  men  and  women.  Half  the  de- 
light of  a  present  to  a  child  is  in  the 
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showing  of  it,  and  more  than  half  the 
pleasure  which  some  grown  up  people 
derive  from  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion is  in  the  repeating  of  it  They 
lack  the  quick  sense- of  the  ridiculous 
which  stands  many  of  us  in  stead  of 
humility,  and  they  are  none  the  worse 
for  being  without  It.  Often  we  like 
them  for  the  unconscious  trust  they  re- 
veal in  the  amiability  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Some  women — some  of  the 
very  best — have  a  tendency  to  plot  for 
other  i)eople's  benefit.  The  deceit  they 
believe  themselves  to  practise  and  con- 
tinually allow  themselves  to  reveal  is 
as  innocent  as  a  child*s  romance. 

Indeed,  the  ostentatiously  frank 
type  of  woman  is  not  a  very  agreeable 
one.  Goaded  by  an  antiquated  accu- 
sation of  slyness,  she  blusters  about 
her  bad  qualities.  "I  am  a  good 
hater,"  she  admits,  or  "a  violent  parti- 
san," (why  are  women  so  proud  of 
partisanship?),  or  "a  careless  speaker." 
Having  said  this,  she  considers  that 
she  has  "advertised  herself  out  of  the 
law,"  and  is  free  to  do  someone  a  bad 
turn,  act  wrongly  in  a  good  cause,  or 
repeat  gossip  with  conscious  inaccu- 
racy. Very  often  her  world  forgives 
her  because  she  has  warned  them  of 
her  peculiarities  and  they  are  deceived 
by  what  they  foolishly  think  her  in- 
genuousness. Pope  knew  her  very 
well,  and  said  of  her  in  his  catalogue 
of  female  failings: — 

And  she  who  owns  her  fault  but  never 

mends. 
Because  she's  honest  and  the  best  of 

friends. 

There  Is  a  still  more  contemptible 
method  of  cheating  conscience  which 
deceives  many.  The  device  Is  very 
simple.  It  consists  in  open^  pro- 
claming  one's  faults  under  the  bare 
misnomer  of  some  distantly  allied  vir- 
tue. '*I  do  like  Justice,"  says  some- 
one, "and  I  cannot  bear  to  be  done  out 
of  my  rights."    Then  they  tell  a  long 


story  about  the  trouble  they  have  given 
over  a  sixpence.  A  true  comment 
upon  their  action  would  run  thus:  ^I 
am  so  abominably  mean  that  I  would 
make  any  fuss  and  risk  any  amount 
of  pain  to  my  neighbors  before  I  would 
forego  the  veriest  trifle."  Again,  they 
will  say:  '*!  do  think  that  everyone 
should  do  their  duty,  and  I  was  de- 
termined, though  I  hated  to  do  it,  that 
I  would  make  So-and-so  do  Us."  If 
they  want  to  describe  their  action  at 
all  they  ought  to  say,  "I  am  by  nature 
a  tyrant,  and  I  am  willing  to  wear 
myself  out  if  only  I  can  wring  a  few 
paltry  acts  of  submission  from  any 
one."  Both  men  and  women  often  say 
"I  speak  my  mind,"  or  "I  feel  I  must 
speak  the  truth,"  when  they  ought  to 
say,  *1  never  make  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  control  my  natural  tendency  to 
verbal  cruelty." 

The  people  who  discuss  their  own 
virtues  in   the   abstract  are  not,   we 
think,  greater  bores  than  those  who 
discuss  their  own  faults.      The  former 
are,    however,    as   a   rule   the   better 
people,  for  they  make  some  effort  for 
very  shame's  sake  to  live  up  to  their 
boast,  while  the  others  have  effectually 
prepared  themselves  and  their  friends 
to  expect  the  worst      Such  frankness 
is  prompted  by  subtlety.     It  is  no  plea 
for  forgiveness,  but  merely  a  method 
of  saying  '*Merci  ^ctvaiuxf'  for  future 
indulgence    practised    by    those    who 
have  grasped  the  great  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  men  are  very  simple, 
and  a  large  proportion  when  not  angry 
are  very  kind.      **Thou  shalt  not  hide" 
Is  a  commandment  more  general^  rec- 
ognized by  the  commonplace  moralist 
than  'Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out" 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  a  public 
opinion  which  is  so  kind  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  "owns  up"  about  the 
things  which  may  be  said  to  concern 
his  or  her  soul  is  so  harsh  to  the  con- 
vert where  Intellectual  matters  are 
concerned.      If  a  man  has  begun  life 
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with  a  false  conclusion,  and  comes  in 
later  years  to  repudiate  it,  he  gets  lit- 
tle indulgence  from  any  one,  and  often 
appears  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
His  former  co-believers  usually  regard 
him  as  a  turncoat  We  all  believe  our- 
selves to  be  followers  of  Truth,  but  it 
would  never  occur  to  us  to  forgive  a 
stumbling  fellow-disciple  ten  times  a 
day!    Indeed  we  most  of  us  feel  in- 
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wardly  that  a  man  should  stick  to  his 
errors  rather  than  keep  changing  his 
opinions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
all  very  doubtful  outside  the  region  of 
morals  where  truth  lies,  and  we  tliink 
stability  of  more  importance  than  con- 
clusion. Morality  is  in  theoi^  the  one 
subject  upon  which  nothing  can  be  said 
absolutely.  In  practice  It  is  the  only 
thing  about  which  we  are  all  agreed. 


PHRASES  OF  THE  FEMININE  FICTIONIST. 


Fiction  is  to-day  mainly  written  by 
women;  and  it  is  already  possible  to 
compile  an  anthology  of  words  and 
phrases  used  and  understood  by 
women  alone. 

'*Man-Iike"  is  a  woman's  word;  so 
is  '*friendly-wise,"  and  "alright."  No 
male  author  would  make  the  heroine 
say  "I  am  a  very  woman!"  It  is  the 
women  authors,  too,  who  ruin  the  hero 
every  week  by  **a  paper  found  in  the 
left-hand  drawer  of  an  old  bureau." 

Heroines  lead  an  anxious  and  har- 
assed life.  Young  persons  **sweep  up" 
when  out  for  the  evening;  ladies  when 
exceptionally  tender  "flute";  and  girls, 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  "pant" 
***I  shall  have  the  world  at  my  feet 
one  day,*  Rachel  panted,  ^clapping  and 
applauding  me  to  the  echo  .  .  .  the 
world!'  "  Heroines  do  things  in  brack- 
ets. They  speak  (gloomily)  and 
(grudgingly)  and  (archly).  Grand-un- 
cles are  addressed  (yearningly).  Hero- 
ines do  not  reply;  they  "flash."  The 
best  heroines  "ripple."  "  *How  man- 
like!' Aminta  rippled." 

Heroines  and  ladies  going  into  the 
magazines  to  say  that  their  heart  will 
find  **its  king"  are  "not  exactly  beauti- 
fuL"  Though  there  is  ever  something 
about  tliem  which  lures  the  careless 
passer-by  to  look  again,  their  face  is 
"not  <iuite  flawless."  and  the  best  hero- 
ines suffer  from  a  nose  which  is  **not 


quite  a  perfect  one."  Secure  in  the 
possession  of  "a  woman's  true  heart," 
they  discover  "a  Foul  Wrong,"  defeat 
Scotland  Yard,  and  engage  in  detect- 
ing crime  in  Ross-shire.  They  cast  a 
glamour  over  legal  gentlemen  and  a 
respectable  family  solicitor,  a  dry  man, 
a  bachelor  given  to  charging  six-and- 
elghtpence,  departed  so  far  from  pro- 
fessional practice  as  to  say  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  read  the  secrets  of  a 
woman's  heart — ^subsequently  forget- 
ting to  charge  Miss  Myrtle  thirteen- 
and-fourpence  "to  advising  you  to  take 
your  own  way." 

"Dainty"  is  a  woman's  word.  It  is 
used  equally  of  an  authentic  collection 
of  Goss  China,  the  property  of  one 
Genevieve,  and  of  a  practical  table- 
cloth, belonging  to  "a  poor  dressmaker 
with  a  dear,  old  face."  Some  girls  are 
possessed  of  "a  dainty  figure";  and,  in 
shaking  hands,  heroines  give  melan- 
choly young  gentlemen  a  "dainty  hand 
in  friendly-wise."  They  live  with  the 
tea-cup  permanently  in  their  womanly 
fingers;  tepid  tea  and  insubstantial 
bread  are  technically  referred  to  as  "a 
dainty  meal." 

Faces  are  **proiid";  and  ladies  with 
an  imperfect  nose  have  "a  pure,  proud, 
lovely  woman's  face,  with  glorious 
soul-lit  eyes."  Heroines  are  "slight" 
Chairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  "deep"; 
and  after  the  accident  of  a  sprained 
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ankle  jou  "almost  carry  Elsle*s  slight 
figure  to  a  deep  chair." 

In  the  Important  matter  of  costume, 
emotional  dresses  are  worn  and  vir- 
ginal thoughts  go  with  white  frocks. 
"Clinging  white  draperies"  are  essen- 
tial to  the  heroine,  and  "colors"  are 
not  worn. 

Kyes  are  extremely  significant.  The 
heroines  have  "glorious,  dark-blue, 
soul-lit,  womanly  eyes."  Ladies  of  a 
villainous  type,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
recognizable  by  their  "green  eyes." 
On  encountering  at  a  country  house 
eyes  "scintillating  like  emeralds,"  a 
bachelor  should  despatch  a  telegram 
summoning  himself  to  the  death-bed 
of  "his  grand  aunt,  Barbara  Batley." 
In  Chapter  Thirty-Four  Green  Eyes 
are  "unmasked."  Heroines  with 
"pansy  eyes,"  ladies  with  orbs  "misty 
with  unshed  tears,"  are  dedicate  and 
unlike  anything  on  earth.  Though 
they  have  shortened  their  hair  and 
lengthened  their  skirts,  **as  yet  no 
thought  of  love  has  entered  their 
bright  young  lives,"  and  "all  that 
seemed  too  far  away  from  their  young 
glorious  thoughts." 

Gentlemen  with  "the  most  expres- 
sive dark  eyes"  lead  a  harassed  life. 

The  hero  is  a  clod,  a  thing  stuffed 
out  with  straw.  It  is  the  business 
and  profession  of  a  hero  to  come  Into 
accidents;  his  occupation  is  to  tumble 
off  his  horse;  he  needs  "womanly  care 
and  compassion."  He  goes  over  cliffs; 
he  is  sand-bagged;  he  runs  a  hook  Into 
his  "poor  hand"  while  fraudulently 
pretending  to  fish,  and  he  "almost 
faints."  Awakened  out  of  a  "swoon" 
by  the  application  of  cold  water,  he 
sees  a  face  whose  "beauty  is  graven 
for  ever  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory." 
He  says  "  *For  plty*s  sake  let  me  in' 
.  .  .  A  face  was  pressed  against  the 
window-pane  .  .  .  ghastly,  pallid, 
with  white  lips  and  eyes  that  gazed 
in  unseeing  fashion."  In  fact,  there 
had  been  a  fall  of  snow.      She  chafes 

Tbe  Sfttarday  Heyiew. 


his  "half-frozen  fingers.  He  was  help- 
less as  a  babe."  The  general  helpless- 
ness of  heroes  is  their  prevailing  note. 
Barristers  are  briefless.  Man  is  good 
in  so  far  as  he  approaches  a  distlnctlj 
feminine  type,  and  the  ideal  is  to  be 
"a  very  woman."  The  best  men,  per- 
sons with  well-kept  hands,  are  distin- 
guished by  "a  touch  as  tender  as  a 
woman's."  061onels  and  Majors  who 
delimitate  frontiers  and  hunt  "big 
game"  have  "a  mouth  as  sweet  as  a 
girrs."  The  eyes  of  Colonel  Mel- 
combe  are  "luminous  with  sympathy"; 
the  war-worn  veteran  weeps  "like  a 
babe." 

Then  there  is  the  Wretch  and  the 
Brute.  His  wife  is  a  "deeply  wronged 
woman."  The  Brute  has  "a  retreating 
chin."  But  .  .  .  "there  is  no  hint 
of  weakness  about  his  sister,  albeit  she 
was  altogether  sweet  and  womanly." 
Often  they  are  men  with  green  eyes, 
with  "dark  olive  faces,"  and  a  cigar. 
The  Brute  "grinds  his  teeth."  "His 
evil  passions  were  thoroughly  roused; 
they  swept  his  soul  like  a  blasting 
flame."  The  Wretch  Is  greedy,  and 
when  you  write  of  him,  the  feminine 
language  runs  naturally  into  terms  of 
eating  and  metaphors  of  gross  glut- 
tony. "He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  hall- 
door  like  a  chained  wolf  on  meat  be- 
yond his  reach." 

Burglary  is  venial,  and  so  is  blood- 
letting. There  are  viler  things  against 
the  Brute,  and  dark  matters  which 
cannot  be  expiated  by  retiring  to 
South  America  or  taking  "a  solemn 
oath."  "Against  my  guardian's  wish 
.  .  .  almost  in  defiance  of  her  au- 
thority ...  I  married  the  man  I 
loved.  He  proved  to  be  a  gambler 
.  .  .  and  worse!"  This  degraded 
person,  in  fact,  had  sworn  at  his  wife; 
and  was  generally  "a  most  determined, 
unscrupulous  man."  He  dies  in  Chap- 
ter Twenty-Eight.  And  wasn't  he 
"horrid"! 
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A  piquant  little  love-story  with  an 
Italian  setting  is  "The  Gontessa*8  Sis- 
ter" by  Gardnw  TeaU.      It  is  told  in 
a   pleasant,   leisurely   fashion   by   the 
hero,  an  American  of  taste,  wit  and 
fortune,    who  possesses   himself  of  a 
villa  on  the  island  of  Gapri,  and  set- 
tles himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  lo- 
cal color  and  cooking  with  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  disturbance  to  be  made  in 
his  plans  by  a  chance  turn  of  his  t^e- 
scope  toward  the  Contessa's  balcony. 
An  opportune  letter  from  home  intro- 
duces him  to  the  circle  from  which  he 
had  intended   to  hold  aloof,  and   the 
path  of  romance  proves  not  too  difll- 
cult.  though  a  German  baron  is  found 
blocking  it.      An  English  spinster  Joins 
with  the  baron  in  providing  touches  of 
sprightly  comedy,  the  Gaprese  servants 
are    delightfully    described,    and    the 
book  is  clever,  entertaining  and  satis- 
factory from  beginning  to  end — a  real 
sem  of  its  kind.       Houghton  MifDln 
Co. 

Having  already  grouped  certain  of 
his  essays  under  the  whimsical  desig- 
nations "On  Nothing"  and  "On  Every- 
thing," Mr.  H.  Belloc  now  presents  a 
tWrd  volume  "On  Something."      The 
titles  are  somewhat  arbitrary.    They 
might  be  shifted  about  without  confu- 
sion, and  the  essays  "On  Something** 
be  described  as  "On  Nothing"  or  "On 
Everything."    But  titles  do  not  mat- 
ter.   They  may  be  accepted  as  harm- 
less caprices  of  the  author;  and  no  one 
will  quarrel  with  them  so  long  as  each 
of  the  three  volumes  presents  twenty 
or  thirty   papers, — in  the  present  in- 
stance,  thirty— on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  pervaded  by  a  gentle  humor 
and  an  unforced  sentim^it,  and  mak- 
^g  altogether   a    group    of    sketches 
which  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  and  a 
«tiU  greater  delight  to  read  aloud.    It 
is     well     that     public     and     parlia- 


mentary activities  do  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguish the  literary  gift:  Augustine 
Birrell,  to  be  sure,  has  almost  ceased 
to  *•  birrell"  since  he  took  on  the  cares 
of  state;  but  Sir  James  Yoxall,  Mr. 
Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Belloc  have  not  for- 
gotten the  claims  of  their  readers.  EL 
P.  Dutton  &  Go. 

Molly  Elliot  Seaweirs  "The  Ladies' 
Battle"  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  woman 
suffrage  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
woman  who  not  only  does  not  want 
the  ballot  but  has  definite  and  well- 
considered  grounds  for  her  opposition 
to  the  grant  of  It.  It  is  terse  and 
pungent,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date,  for 
it  touches  upon  an  incident  so  recent  as 
the  trouble  which  the  London  suf- 
fragettes experienced  In  getting  pos- 
session of  their  skating  rink,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  census  strike,  April  2d 
of  this  year.  The  two  basic  reasons 
which  Miss  Seawell  puts  forward 
against  woman  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  are.  First,  that  no  electorate  has 
ever  existed  or  ever  can  exist  which 
cannot  execute  its  own  laws;  and  Sec- 
ond, that  no  voter  has  ever  claimed, 
or  ever  can  claim,  maintenance  from 
another  voter.  The  first  of  these  ar- 
guments is  familiar,  but  the  second 
is  new,  especially  in  the  way  in  which 
jMIss  Seawell  presents  it  Incidentally, 
she  shows  that  in  some  of  the  suffrage 
states,  women  are  not  only  jointly  re- 
sponsible with  their  husbands  for  the 
support  of  children,  but  may  even  be 
divorced  for  non-support  of  their  hus- 
bands. Whether  the  reader  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  Miss  Seawell's  con- 
clusions, he  will  at  least  not  find  her 
book  dull:  it  is  the  more  effective  for 
not  being  discursive. 

Professor  Henri  Bergson*s  impor- 
tant work  on  "Creative  Evolution"  is 
presented  to  American  readers  in  an 
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authorized  translation  by  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Ph.D.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
While  its  first  appeal  is  to  students  of 
science  and  philosophy,  its  clearness 
of  reasoning  and  statement  commends 
It  also  to  the  general  reader,  provided 
he  be  not  disinclined  to  serious 
thought.  Professor  Bergson  is  dissat- 
isfied with  all  of  the  categories  of 
thought  as  applied  to  the  things  of  life. 
He  finds  them  all  too  narrow. 
"Around  our  conceptual  and  logical 
thought,"  he  says,  **is  a  vague  nebu- 
losity made  of  the  very  substance  out 
of  which  has  been  formed  the  very 
nucleus.  That  we  call  the  intellect 
Therein  reside  powers  complementary 
to  the  understanding.  The  theory  of 
knowledge  and  the  theory  of  life  must 
Interact.  Together  they  must  solve,  by 
a  method  more  sure,  the  great  prob- 
lems that  philosophy  poses."  Life  he 
defines  as  "more  than  anything  else  a 
tendency  to  act  on  inert  matter."  Of 
consciousness  he  affirms  that  it  is  es- 
sentially free;  its  destiny  is  not  bound 
up  with  the  destiny  of  cerebral  matter, 
and  it  Is  distinct  from  the  organism 
which  it  animates.  All  organized  be- 
ings, from  the  humblest  to  the  highest, 
evidence  a  single  impulsion.  The 
meaning  of  evolution,  as  he  sums  it  up 
in  a  characteristic  paragraph,  is  this: 
"All  the  living  hold  together,  and  all 
yield  to  the  same  tremendous  push. 
The  animal  takes  its  stand  on  the 
plant,  man  bestrides  anlmallty,  and 
the  whole  of  humanity,  in  space  and 
In  time,  is  one  immense  army,  gallop- 
ing beside  and  before  and  behind  each 
of  us  In  an  overwhelming  charge,  able 
to  beat  down  every  resistance  and  clear 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  perhaps 
even  death." 

Far  more  fascinating  than  a  novel  Is 
the  study  of  economic  possibilities 
which  William  Carleton  names  "One 
Way  Out:  A  Middle-Class  New-Eng- 
lander  Emigrates  to  America."  Told 
in  the  first  person,  it  describes  the  ex- 


periences of  a  man  of  thirty -eight,  em- 
ployed  since   his   boyhood  in   clericaJ 
work     for     a     large     manufactnrtng 
company,   who  loses  his  Job   tlirough 
pressure  from  below,  and  becomes  al- 
most desperate  at  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing another.      Convinced  that  the  men 
who  are  really  achieving  independence 
are  the  emigrants  here,  he  decides  to 
put  himself  in  their  position,  to  pack 
up,   go   down    to    the   dock — but    ten 
miles  away — and  start  from  there.  His 
capable,  courageous  wife  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and  the  smack  of  ad- 
venture appeals  to  their  ^even-year- 
old  boy.      Fortunate  in  having  no  rel- 
atives to  oppose  their  plan,  and  evad- 
ing the  curiosity  of  their  neighbors, 
they  sell  most  of  their  furnishings,  and 
hire  a   four-room   flat  in  the   Italian 
•quarter  of  the  city.    Carleton  buys  a 
pair  of  overalls  and  presents  himself 
at  the  office  of  a  contractor's  agent, 
and  is  at  once  engaged  on  a  subway 
shovelling  Job  at  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day,  remarking  philosophically  to  bis 
wife  that  he  would  as  soon  dig  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  in  Montana.      The  free- 
dom from  conventional  restrictions  and 
obligations  which  is  at  once  felt  by  all 
three,  enables  them  to  spend  for  neces- 
sities only,  and  they  begrin  to  put  by 
a  little  money  r^ularly — a  feat  whidi 
they  had  never  accomplished  on  thirty 
dollars  a  week.      Details  of  domestic 
expenses,  with  bills  of  fare,  fill  some 
appetizing  pages.    Descriptions  follow 
of  the  opportimities  for  evening  enter- 
tainment and  education  which  the  city 
offers    to    those    not    too    proud    to 
use  them.      But  the  main  interest  of 
the  narrative  lies  in  Carleton*s  grad- 
ual advancement  from  a  day-laborer 
to  a  foreman,  and  finally  to  a  con- 
tractor.     Its  probability  will  be  ques- 
tioned at  points,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  the  writer  lays  down,  tai 
sensible,  everyday  language,  serve  as  t 
substantial   foundation   for  his   facts. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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An  Arab  Song,  —  The  Enemies. 


AN   ARAB    SONG. 

Saadi,  the  Poet,  stood  up,  and  he  put 

forth  his  Hying  words; 
His  songs  were  the  hurtling  of  spears 

and    his    figures    the    flashing    of 

swords. 
With  hearts  dilated  our  tribe  saw  the 

creature  of  Saadl's  mind; 
It  was  like  to  the  horse  of  a  king,  a 

creature  of  fire  and  of  wind. 

Umimah,  my  loved  one,  was  by  me: 
without  love  did  my  eyes  see  my 
fawn* 

And  if  fire  there  were  in  lier  being,  for 
me  Its  splendor  was  gone. 

When  the  sun  storms  on  the  tent  it 
makes  waste  the  fire  of  the  grass: 

It  was  thus  with  my  loyed  one's  beauty 
— ^the  splendor  of  song  made  it 
pass. 

The  desert,  the  march,  and  the  onset— > 
these,  and  these  only,  avail: 

Hands  hard  with  the  handling  of  spear- 
shafts,  brows  white  with  the  press 
of  the  mail. 

lAnd  as  for  the  kisses  of  women,  these 
are  honeiy,  the  poet  sings, 

But  the  honey  of  kisses,  beloved,  it  is 
lime  for  the  spirit's  wings. 

PadrxUc  Oolum. 

The  Nation. 


YET  IF  HIS  MAJESTY,   OUR  SOV- 
EREIGN  LORD.      • 

Yet  if  His  Majesty,  our  sovereign  lord, 
Should  of  his  own  accord 
Friendly    himself   Invite, 
And  say.  *'I*11  be  your  guest  to-morrow 

night," 
How  should  we  stir  ourselvas,  call  and 

command 
All  hands  to  work!  "Let  no  man  idle 
stand. 

"Set  me  fine  Spanish  tables  in  the  hall. 
See  they  be  fitted  all; 
Let  there  be  room  to  eat. 
And  order  taken  that  there  want  no 

meat 
See  every  sconce  and  candlestick  made 

bright. 
That  without  tapers  they  ma,v  prive  a 
light 


•*I.»ook  to  the  presence;  are  the  carpets 

spread. 
The  dazie  o'er  the  head. 
The  cushioois  on  the  chairs. 
And   all   the  candles    lighted   on   the 

stairs? 
Perfume   the   chambers^   and   in   any 

case 
Lei  each  man  give  attendance  in  his 

place  I*' 

Thus,  If  the  king  were  coming,  would 
we  do. 

And  'twere  good  reason  too; 

For  'tis  a  duteous  thing 
To  show  all  honor  to  an  earthly  king. 
And  after  all  our  travail  and  our  cost 
So  he  be  pleased,  to  think  no  labor  lost 

But  at   the   coming   of   the   King  of 

Heaven 
All's  set  at  six  and  seven: 
We  wallow  in  our  sin, 
Christ  cannot  find  a  chamber  In  the 

Inn. 
We    entertain    Him     always    like    a 

stranger, 
And,  as  at  first  still  lodge  Him  In  a 

manger. 


THE  ENEMIES. 
I  could   have  sung  as  sweet  as  any 
lark 
Who  In  unfettered  skies  doth  find 

him  blest 
And  sings  to  leaning  angels  prayer  and 

praise. 
For  in  God's  garden  the  most  lowly 

nest. 

But    came    the    cares — a    gray    and 
stinging  throng 
Of  liliputian  foes,  whose  thrust  and 

dart 
Did  blind  my  eyes  and  hush  my  song 
in  tears; 
Their  brushing  wings  fiung  poison  to 

my  heart. 

I  could  have  fought,  in  truth,  a  goodly 
fight, 
Braved  death,  nor  feared  defeat  be- 
fore one  foe; 
Against  these  puny  cares  I  strive  in 
vain, 
They  sting   my  soul  unto  its  over- 
throw. 

Dora  Sigeraon  Shorter. 


Charlotte  and  Bmily  Bronte. 
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CHARLOTTE  AND  EMILY  BRONTE. 


Never  before  receat  years  has  a  work 
of  English  literature  received  such 
appreciation  from  a  French  writer  as 
E^Ilsh  readers  may  accept.  We  meet 
the  Abb6  Dimnet,  for  example,  in  his 
book  Les  8(Bur8  Bronte,  face  to  face, 
and  read  his  reading  with  level  inter- 
est and  equal  respect;  not  condescend- 
ing, and  with  no  necessity  for  nimble 
change  of  mental  place,  with  no  look 
askance  upon  the  difference  and  the 
difficulty.  If  it  seems  too  much  to  say 
that  this  had  not  been  possible  in 
former  years,  let  the  reader  turn  to 
Taine*s  pages  on  Charles  Dickens. 
More  than  an  inability  in  regard  to 
language  it  was  that  led  Taine,  a 
citizen  of  a  nation  capable  of  some 
certain  fomis  of  humor,  to  write  of 
Augustus  Moddle  in  Martin  OlmzzlewU 
— our  Moddle — as  a  terrible  figure  of 
insanity.  ''Augustus,  the  gloomy 
maniac,  makes  us  shudder.**  says  the  il- 
lustrious French  critic. 

This  untimely  solemnity,  this  literal 
and  all-unfanciful  resolve  to  see  a  fig- 
ure of  fiction  and  drama  as  it  were  *in 
the  round"  (as  they  say  in  the  drawing- 
schools),  to  see  the  back  of  it  and  the 
sides  and  the  perspective,  instead  of 
accepting  the  impression;  in  a  word, 
this  stupid  search  for  the  third  dimen- 
sion, must  have  been  due  to  a  mind 
untrained  in  any  but  French,  national, 
local  habits  of  thought  and  literature. 
In  order  to  judge  Blnglish  literature 
well,  a  French  writer  must  not  only 
know  the  Bn^lsh  language  better  than 
B^renchmen  were  wont  to  know  it,  he 
must  know  English  play  as  distinct 
from  French,  English  banter  as  differ- 
ent from  French,  the  English  laugh, 
the  English  FalstafiF,  the  English  Shal- 
low, Silence,  Primrose,  Mlcawber,  in 
short  English  art.  And  English  art — 
inimitably  humorous -does  not  insist 
upon  the  tragedy  of  the  whole  fact.    It 


takes  an  odd  man  in  fiction  at  Ws  face- 
value,  sees  him  simply  and  with  a  sin- 
gle eye.  It  deals  with  "every  man  in 
his  humor*'— even  the  lunatic  in  his. 
Not  that  we  need  grant  to  the  French 
critic  that  Moddle  Is  insane.  Miss 
PecksnllTs  quarry  is  quite  a  sane 
young  man.  He  is  odd,  he  is  suffi- 
cient, he  is  absurd.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Dickens's  veritable 
lunatics.  What  I  are  we,  with  Taine 
apparently,  to  shudder  also  at  Mr. 
Dick*s  delusion,  at  the  amours  of  the 
gentleman  in  gaiters  who  threw  the 
vegetable-marrows  over  the  wall,  at 
the  petrifaction  of  the  intellect  that 
befell  Mr.  F.'s  aunt?  If  so,  away  with 
the  art  of  literature,  and  let  us  have 
these  sad  cases  In  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete and  conscientious  diagnosis. 

M.  Dimnet  has  had  a  less  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with  than  was  at- 
tempted, with  so  rash  a  seriousness, 
by  Taine.  The  later  critic  has  had  no 
humor  to  apprehend;  the  work  of  the 
Brontes  was  not  humorous  but  im- 
passioned, and  passion  speaks  the  uni- 
versal tongue,  whereas  humor  laughs 
and  thinks  in  her  own  dialect,  even 
when  her  English  is  quite  pure.  But 
this  less  difficult  task  he  has  done  ad- 
mirably well.  He  must  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  traditions  of  English 
prose — ^must  indeed  be  naturalized 
therein — ^in  order  to  write  with  answer- 
ing dignity  of  the  greatness  of  Char- 
lotte Bront(5*s  English.  Yet,  in  the 
biographical  part  of  his  work  he  does 
well  to  bring  to  the  forefront  his  dls- 
tlnctive^y  French  judgment.  It  is  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Catholic,  and  no 
Protestant,  no  Englishman,  no  English- 
woman, assuredly  not  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
who  can  present  to  us  the  true  Char- 
lotte Bronte  in  the  true  Brussels 
school.  (For  this  purpose  we  may 
usefully  confound  Belgian  and  French; 
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for  Charlotte's  education  there  was 
principally  in  French  literature,  and  in- 
deed the  language  in  common  does 
away  with  the  chief  differences  of 
race.)  Alone  among  the  innumerable 
writers  who  have  made  their  comments 
upon  Charlotte's  life  and  works,  M. 
Dimnet  has  set  down  a  Just  judgment 
upon  the  bitter  woman  with  her  arro- 
gant thoughts  of  herself  and  her  truth- 
fulness, and  lier  wounding  thoughts  of 
others.  He,  nevertheless,  takes  up 
again  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Eng- 
lish province  when  he  shrinks  with 
Charlotte  into  her  parsonage  and 
watches  with  her  the  duty-ordered,  sor- 
row-broken years  go  by. 

M.  Dimnet  has  the  fine  sense  of  Bng- 
lisb  verbs  and  their  characters  that 
causes  him  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon 
the  rhetorical  primness  of  these  parts 
of  speech  as  Charlotte  BrontS  used 
them  in  her  earlier  style.  She  did,  in 
fact,  inherit  a  manner  of  Bnglish  that 
had  been  strained  beyond  rebound,  fa- 
tigued beyond  recovery,  by  the  "cor- 
rupt following"  of  Gibbon;  and  there 
was  within  her  a  sense  of  propriety 
that  caused  her  to  conform.  Strait- 
ened and  serious  elder  daughter  of  her 
time,  she  kept  the  house  of  literature. 
She  practised  those  verbs,  to  evince,  to 
reside,  to  Intimate,  to  peruse.  She 
wrote  "communicating  Instruction"  for 
teaching;  *'an  extensive  and  eligible 
connection";  "a  small  competency"; 
*'an  establishment  on  the  Continent"; 
"It  operated  as  a  barrier  to  further  in- 
tercourse"; and  of  a  child  (with  a  sin- 
gular unfitness  with  childhood)  "For 
the  toys  he  possesses  he  seems  to  have 
contracted  a  partiality  amounting  to 
aflPection."  I  have  been  already  re- 
buked for  a  criticism  of  Gibbon  done 
by  way  of  parenthesis  in  the  course  of 
an  appreciation  of  some  other  author. 
Mt  me,  therefore,  repeat  that  I  am 
writing  of  the  corrupt  following  of  that 
apostle  and  not  of  his  own  style.  Gib- 
bon's grammar  is  singularly  weak,  but 


the  corrupt  followers  have  something 
worse  than  bad  grammar.  Gibbon 
was  fond  of  "the  latter*'  and  "tbe 
former."  "Oh,  do  not  condemn  me  to 
the  latter!"  cries  a  lover  in  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  novel,  after  a  statement  of  his 
hopes  and  fears;  and  this  was  wreck- 
age of  Gibbon.  "After  suppressing  a 
competitor  who  had  assumed  the  pur- 
ple at  Mentz,  he  refused  to  gratil^  his 
troops  with  the  plunder  of  the  rebel- 
lious city,"  writes  the  great  historian. 
When  Mr.  Micawber  confesses  "grati- 
fying emotions  of  no  common  descrip- 
tion" he  conforms  to  a  lofty  and  a  dis- 
tant Gibbon.  And  when  an  author.  In 
a  work  on  "The  Divine  Comedy,"  re- 
centiy  told  us  that  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca  were  to  receive  from  Dante  "sncli 
alleviation  as  circumstances  would  al- 
low," that  also  is  a  shattered,  a  waste 
Gibbon,  a  waif  of  Gibbon.  Encum- 
bered by  this  drift  and  refuse  of  Eng- 
lish, Charlotte  BrontS  yet  achieved  the 
miracle  of  her  vocabulary.  It  is  less 
wonderful  that  she  should  have  ap- 
peared out  of  such  a  parsonage  than 
that  she  should  have  arisen  out  of  such 
a  language. 

A  re-reading  of  her  works  is  always 
a  new  amazing  of  her  old  reader  who 
turns  back  to  review  the  harvest  of 
her  English.  It  must  have  been 
with  rapture  that  she  claimed  her  own 
simplicity.  And  with  what  a  moder- 
ation, how  temperately,  and  how  sel- 
dom she  used  her  mastery!  To  the 
last  she  has  an  occasional  attachment 
to  her  bonds;  for  she  was  not  only  fire 
and  air.  In  one  passage  of  her  life 
she  may  remind  us  of  the  little  color- 
less and  thrifty  henbird  that  Lowell 
watched  nest-bullding  with  her  mate, 
and  cutting  short  the  flutterings  and 
billings  wherewith  he  would  now  and 
then  Joyously  interrupt  the  business; 
her  building  bird  was  a  clergyman.  He 
came,  lately  affianced,  for  a  week's 
visit  to  her  parsonage,  and  she  wrote 
to  her  friend  before  his  arrival:  "My 
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little  plans  haye  been  disarranged  by 

an  intimation  tbat  Mr. is  coming 

on  Monday";  and  afterwards,  in  refer- 
ence to  her  sewing,  *'he  hindered  me 
for  a  fall  week." 

In  alternate  pages  VUlette  is  a  book 
of  spirit  and  fire,  and  a  novel  of  illib- 
eral rancour,  of  ungenerous,  unedu- 
cated anger,  ungentle,  ignoble.  In 
order  to  forgive  its  offences,  we  have 
to  remember  in  its  author's  favor  not 
her  pure  style  set  free,  not  her  splen- 
dor in  literature,  but  rather  the  im- 
measurable sorrow  of  her  life.  To 
read  of  that  sorrow  again  is  to  open 
once  more  a  wound  which  most  men 
perhaps,  certainly  most  women,  re- 
ceived into  their  hearts  in  childhood. 
For  the  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS  is  one 
of  the  first  books  of  biography  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  child,  to  whom 
J€me  Evrt  is  allowed  only  in  passages. 
We  are  young  when  we  first  hear  in 
what  narrow  beds  "the  three  are  laid" 
— the  two  sisters  and  the  brother — and 
in  what  a  bed  of  living  insufFerable 
memories  the  one  left  lay  alone,  re- 
viewing the  hours  of  their  deatlt — 
alone  in  the  sealed  house  that  was  only 
less  narrow  than  their  graves.  The 
rich  may  set  apart  and  dedicate  a 
room,  the  poor  change  their  street,  but 
Charlotte  Bronte,  in  close  captivity  of 
the  fortunes  of  mediocrity,  rested  in 
the  chair  that  had  been  her  dying  sis- 
ter's, and  held  her  melancholy  bridals 
in  the  dining  room  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  terrible  and  reluctant  death. 

But  closer  than  the  conscious  house 
was  the  conscious  mind.  Locked  v^th 
intricate  wards  within  the  unrelaxing 
and  unlapsing  thoughts  of  this  lonely 
sister,  dwelt  a  sorrow  inconsolable.  It 
is  well  for  the  perpetual  fellowship  of 
tnankind  that  no  child  should  read  this 
life,  and  not' take  therefrom  a  perdur- 
able scar.  By  some  means,  in  some 
divine  economy,  the  friendship  of  chil- 
dren who  have  wept  for  her  may  touch 
her  yet,  albeit  her  heart  was  somewhat 


frigid  towards  childhood,  and  she  died 
before  her  motherhood  could  be 
bom. 

Mistress  of  some  of  the  best  prose 
of  her  century,  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
subject  to  a  Lewes,  a  Chorley,  a  Miss 
Martineau:  that  is,  she  suffered  what 
in  Italian  is  called  9ogifeBHione  in  their 
presence.  When  she  had  met  six  minor 
contemporaiy  vnriters — by-products  of 
literature— at  dinner,  she  had  a  head- 
ache and  a  sleepless  night  She  writes 
to  her  friend  that  these  contributors  to 
the  quarterly  press  are  greatly  feared 
in  literary  London,  and  there  is  in  her 
letter  a  sense  of  tremor  and  exhaus- 
tion. And  what  nights  did  the  heads 
of  the  critics  undergo  after  the  meet- 
ing? Lewes,  whose  own  romances  are 
all  condoned,  all  forgiven,  by  time  and 
oblivion,  who  gave  lier  lessons,  who 
told  her  to  study  Jane  Austen?  The 
others,  whose  reviews  doubtless  did 
their  proportionate  part  in  still  further 
hunting  and  harrying  the  tired  Bnglish 
of  their  day?  And  before  EUirriet 
•Martineau  she  bore  herself  reverently. 
Harriet  Martineau,  albeit  a  woman  of 
masculine  imderstandlng  (we  may 
imagine  we  hear  her  contemporaries 
give  her  the  title),  could  not  thread  her 
way  safely  in  and  out  of  two  or  three 
negatives,  but  wrote — about  this  very 
Charlotte  Bronte :  "I  did  not  consider 
the  book  a  coarse  one,  though  I  could 
not  answer  for  it  that  there  were  no 
traits  which,  on  a  second  leisurely 
reading,  I  might  not  dislike."  Mrs. 
Gaskell  quotes  the  passage  with  no 
<^onsciousness  of  anything  amiss. 

As  for  Lewes's  vanished  lesson  upon 
the  methods  of  Jane  Austen,  it  served 
one  only  sufficient  purpose.  Itself 
is  not  quoted  by  anyone  alive,  but 
Charlotte  Bront§'s  rejoinder  adds  one 
to  our  little  treasury  of  her  incompara- 
ble pages.  If  they  were  twenty,  they 
are  twenty-one  by  the  addition  of  this, 
written  in  a  long-neglected  letter  and 
saved  for  us  by  Mr.  Shorter's  research. 
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for  I  believe  his  is  the  only  record: 
**What  sees  keenly,  speaks  aptly,  moves 
flexibly.  It  suits  her  to  study;  but  what 
throbs  fast  and  full,  though  hidden, 
what  blood  rushes  through,  what  is 
the  unseen  seat  of  life  and  the  sentient 
target  of  death — that  Miss  Austen  ig- 
nores." 

When  the  author  of  Jane  E^/re  fal- 
tered before  six  authors,  more  or  less, 
at  dinner  in  London,  was  it  the  writer 
of  her  second-class  English  who  was 
shy?  or  was  it  the  author  of  the  pas- 
sages here  to  follow? — and  therefore 
one  for  whom  the  national  tongue  was 
much  the  better?    There  can  be  little 
doubt        The    Charlotte    Bronte    who 
used  the  £}nglish  of  a  world  long  cor- 
rupted by  "one  good  custom" — ^the  good 
custom  of  Gibbon's  Latinity  grown  fa- 
tally popular — could  at  any  time  hold 
up  her  head  amongst  her  reviewers; 
for  her  there  was  no  sensitive  interior 
solitude  in  that  society.    She  who  cow- 
ered   was    the    Charlotte    who    made 
Rochester  recall   "the  simple  yet  sa- 
gacious grace"   of  Jane's  first  smile; 
she  who  wrote:      "I  looked  at  my  love; 
it  shivered  in  my  heart  like  a  suffering 
child  in  a  cold  cradle";  who  wrote:  "To 
see  w^hat  a  heavy  lid  day  slowly  lifted, 
what  a  wan  glance  she  flung  upon  the 
hills,  yon  would  have  thought  the  sun's 
fire  quenched  in  last  night's  floods." 
This    new    genius    was    solitary    and 
afraid,  and  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  eyes  and  voice  of  Judges.      In  her 
worse    style    there    was    no    "quick." 
Latln-EngUsb,  whether  scholarly  or  un- 
scbolarly,  is  the  mediate  tongue.      An 
unscholarly     Latln-Einglish     is     proof 
against    the    world.      The    scholarly 
Xiatin-Bnglish  wherefrom  it  is  disas- 
trously derived  Is,  in  its  own  nobler 
measure,     a     defence     against    more 
august  assaults   than   those   of  criti- 
cism.     In  the  strength  of  it  did  John- 
son hold  parley  with  his  profounder 
sorrows — hold  parley  (by  his  phrase), 
make   terms   (by   his  deflnition),   give 


them  at  last  lodging  and  entertainment 
after  sentence  and  treaty. 

And  the  meaner  ofllce  of  protection 
against  reviewers  and  the  world  was 
doubtless  done  by  the  meaner  Latinity. 
The  author  of  the  phrase  "The  cliild 
contracted  a  partiality  for  his  toys" 
had  no  need  to  fear  any  authors  she 
might  meet  at  dinner.  Against  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  sorrows  her  worse  man- 
ner of  English  never  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment. Those  vain  phrases  fall  from 
before  her  face  and  her  bared  heart 
To  the  heart,  to  the  heart  she  took  the 
shafts  of  her  griefs.  She  tells  them 
therefore  as  she  suffered  them,  vitally 
and  mortal]^.  **A  great  change  ap- 
proached. AflSiction  came  in  that  shape 
which  to  anticipate  is  dread;  to  look 
back  on,  grief.  My  sister  Bmily  first 
declined.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she 
lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before 
her,  and  she  did  not  linger  now.  She 
made  haste  to  leave  us."  "I  remem- 
bered where  the  three  were  laid — In 
what  narrow,  dark  dwellings."  "Do 
you  know  this  place?  No,  you  never 
saw  it;  but  you  recognize  the  nature  of 
these  trees,  this  foliage — the  cypress, 
the  willow,  the  yew.  Stone  crosses 
like  these  are  not  unfamiliar  to  yon, 
nor  are  these  dim  garlands  of  everlast- 
ing flowers.  Here  is  the  place.'* 
"Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  pa- 
tients pillow,  and  sees  a  new  and 
strange  moulding  of  the  familiar  fea- 
tures, feels  at  once  that  the  insofteraUe 
moment  draws  nigh."  In  the  same 
passage  comes  another  single  word  of 
genius,  "the  sound  tliat  so  wastes  our 
strength."  And,  fine  as  "wastes,"  is 
the  •*wronged"  of  another  sentence — 
**8c»ne  wronged  and  fettered  wild  beast 
or  bird." 

It  is  easy  to  gather  such  words,  more 
difiScult  to  separate  the  best  from 
such  a  mingled  page  as  that  on  "Imag- 
ination:" "A  spirit,  softer  and  better 
than  human  reason,  had  descended 
with  quiet  flight  to  the  waste;"  and 
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**My  hunger  has  this  good  angel  ap- 
peased with  food  sweet  and  strange;" 
and  ''This  daughter  of  Heayen  remeni- 
bered  me  to-night;  she  saw  me  weep, 
and  she  came  with  comfort;  'Sleep/  she 
said,  'sleep  sweetly — I  gild  thy 
dreams/ ''  But  here  and  there  this  one 
page  has  somewliat  too  easy  and  too 
loose  a  diction.  Never  does  the  true 
simplicity  wear  this  aspect  of  excessive 
ease;  this,  for  example,  is  simple  and 
perfect:  "Was  this  feeling  dead?  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  buried. 
Sometimes  I  thought  the  tomb  un- 
quiet" 

Perhaps  the  most  "eloquent"  pages 
are  unluckily  those  wherein  we  miss 
the  friction — friction  of  water  to  the 
oar,  friction  of  air  to  the  pinion — fric- 
tion that  sensibly  proves  the  use,  the 
buoyancy,  the  act  of  language.  Some- 
times an  easy  eloquence  resembles  the 
easy  labors  of  the  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus.  To  draw  water  in  a  sieve  is  an 
easy  art,  rapid  and  relaxed. 

But  no  laxity  is  ever,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  her  brief  passages  of  land- 
scape. "The  keen,  still  cold  of  the 
morning  was  succeeded,  later  In  the 
daj,  by  a  sharp  breathing  from  the 
Russian  Wastes;  the  cold  zone  sighed 
over  the  temperate  zone  and  froze  it 
fast."  "Not  till  the  destroying  angel 
of  tempest  had  achieved  his  perfect 
work  would  he  fold  the  wings  whose 
waft  was  thunder,  the  tremor  of  whose 
plumes  was  storm."  '*The  night  is  not 
calm:  the  equinox  still  struggles  in  its 
storms.  The  wild  rains  of  the  day  are 
abated:  the  great  single  cloud  disap- 
pears and  rolls  away  from  Heaven,  not 
passing  and  leaving  a  sea  all  sapphire, 
but  tossed  buoyant  before  a  continued, 
long-sounding,  hlgh-rusliing  moonlight 
tempest  ...  No  Endymion  wUl 
watch  for  bis  goddess  to-night:  there 
are  no  flocks  on  the  mountains."  See, 
too,  this  ocean:  "The  sway  of  the  whole 
Great  Deep  above  a  herd  of  whales 
rushing  through  the  livid  and   liquid 


thunder  down  from  the  frozen  zone." 
And  this  promise  of  the  visionary 
Shirley:  "I  am  to  be  walking  by  myself 
on  deck,  rather  late  of  an  August  even- 
ing, watching  and  being  watched  by  a 
full  harvest  moon:  something  Is  to  rise 
white  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  over 
which  that  moon  mounts  silent,  and 
hangs  glorious.  ...  I  think  I  hear 
it  cry  with  an  articulate  voice.  .  .  . 
I  show  you  an  image  fair  as  alabaster 
emerging  from  the  dim  wave." 

Charlotte  Bronte  knew  well  the  ex- 
perience of  dreams.  She  seems  to 
have  undergone  that  inevitable  dream 
of  mourners — the  human  dream  of  the 
labyrinth,  shall  I  call  it?  the  uncertain 
spiritual  Journey  in  search  of  the  wait- 
ing and  sequestered  dead,  which  is  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  "Eurydice"  of 
Coventry  Patmore's  Odes.  There  Is 
the  lately  dead,  in  exile,  remote,  be- 
trayed, foreign,  sad,  indifferent,  for- 
saken by  some  vague  malice  or  neglect, 
sought  by  troubled  love  astray. 

In  Charlotte  Bronte*s  page  there  is 
an  autumnal  and  tempestuous  dream. 
"A  nameless  experience  that  had  the 
hue,  the  mien,  the  terror,  the  very  tone 
of  a  visitation  from  eternity.  .  .  . 
Suffering  brewed  in  temporal  or  calcu- 
lable measure  tastes  not  as  this  suffer- 
ing tasted.**  Finally,  is  there  any  need 
to  cite  the  passage  of  Jane  Eyre  that 
contains  the  avowal,  the  vigil  in  the 
garden?  Those  are  not  words  to  be 
forgotten.  Some  tell  you  that  a  fine 
style  will  give  you  the  memory  of  a 
scene  and  not  of  the  recording  words 
that  are  the  author's  means.  And 
others  again  would  have  the  phrase  to 
be  remembered  foremost.  Here,  then,  in 
Jane  Eyre,  are  both  memories  equal. 
The  night  is  perceived,  the  phrase  is 
an  experience;  both  have  their  place  in 
the  reader's  irrevocable  past  **Custom 
Intervened  between  me  and  what  I  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  loved."  "Jane, 
do  you  hear  that  nightingale  singing  in 
the  wood?"     "A   waft   of  wind  came 
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sweeping  down  the  laurel  walk,  and 
trembled  through  the  boughs  of  the 
chestnut;  it  wandered  away  to  an  in- 
finite distance.  .  .  .  The  nightin- 
gale's voice  was  then  the  only  yoice 
of  the  hour;  in  listening  I  again 
wept" 

Whereas  Oharlotte  Bronte  walked, 
with  exultation  and  enterprise,  upon 
the  road  of  symbols,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  her  own  visiting  genius,  Bmily 
seldom  or  never  went  out  upon  those 
n  venues.  She  was  one  who  practised 
little  or  no  imagery.  Her  style  had  the 
key  of  an  inner  prose  which  seems  to 
leave  imagery  behind  in  the  way  of  ap- 
j)roaches — the  apparelled  and  arrayed 
approaches  and  ritual  of  literature — and 
HO  to  go  further  and  to  be  admitted 
among  simple  realities  and  antitypes. 

Charlotte  Bronte  also  knew  that  sim- 
j)Ie  goal,  but  she  loved  her  imagery. 
Ill  the  passage  of  Jane  Eyre  that  tells 
of  the  return  to  Thornfield  Hall,  in 
ruins  by  fire,  she  bespeaks  her  reader's 
romantic  attention  to  an  image  which 
ill  truth  is  not  all  golden.  She  has 
moments,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pure 
narrative,  whereof  each  word  is  such 
a  key  as  I  spoke  of  but  now,  and  un- 
locks an  inner  and  an  inner  plain  door 
of  spiritual  realities.  There  is.  per- 
haps, no  author  who,  simply  telling 
what  happened,  tells  it  with  so  great 
a  significance:  *'Jane,  did  you  hear  that 
nightingale  singing  in  the  wood?''  and 
*'She  made  haste  to  leave  us."  But 
her  characteristic  calling  is  to  images, 
those  avenues  and  temples  oracular, 
and  to  the  vision  of  symbols. 
.  You  may  hear  the  poet  of  great 
imagery  praised  as  a  great  mystic. 
Nevertheless,  although  a  great  mystical 
poet  makes  images,  he  does  not  do  so 
in  his  greatest  moments.  He  is  a 
great  mystic,  because  he  has  a  full  vi- 
rion of  the  mysteij  of  realities,  not  be* 
cause  he  has  a  clear  invention  of  simili- 
tudes. 


Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last, 

and 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  the  cold? 
grave 

are  lines  on  the  yonder  side  of  imagery. 
So  is  this  line  also-^ 

Sad  with  the  promise  of  a  different 
sun, 

and 

Piteous  passion  keen  at  having  found, 
After  exceeding  ill,  a  little  good. 

Shakespeare,  Chaucer  and  Patmore 
yield  us  these  great  examples.  Imag- 
ery is  for  the  time  when,  as  in  these 
lines,  the  shock  of  feeling  (wliich  must 
needs  pass,  as  the  heart  beats  and 
pauses)  Is  gone  by: 

T^y  heart  with  dead  winged  innocences 

flUed, 
Bven  as  a  nest  with  birds. 
After  the  old  ones  by  the  hawk  are 

kUled. 

I  cite  these  last  lines  because  they  are 
lines  of  imagery  in  a  poem  that  with- 
out them  would  be  insupportably  close 
to  spiritual  facts;  and  because  it  seems 
to  prove  with  what  a  yielding  hand  at 
play  the  poet  of  realities  holds  his 
symbols  for  a  while.  A  great  writer  is 
both  a  major  and  a  minor  mystic,  in 
the  self -same  poem;  now  suddenly  close 
to  his  mystery  (which  is  his  greater 
moment)  and  anon  making  it  mysteri- 
ous with  imagery  (which  is  the  mo- 
ment of  his  most  splendid  lines). 

The  student  passes  delighted  through 
the  several  courts  of  poetiy,  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner,  from  riches  to  more 
imaginative  riches,  and  from  decora- 
tion to  more  complex  decoration;  and 
prepares  himself  for  the  greater  opu- 
lence o^  the  innermost  chamber.  But 
when  he  crosses  the  last  threshold  he 
finds  this  midmost  sanctuary  to-be  a 
hypsethral  temple,  and  in  its  custody 
and  care  a  simple  earth  and  a  space  of 
sky. 

Emily  Bronte  seems  to  have  a  quite 
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unparalleled  nnconscioiisiiess  of  the  de- 
lays, the  charms,  the  pauses  and  prep- 
arations of  imagery.  Her  strength  does 
not  dally  with  the  parenthesis,  and  her 
simplicity  is  ignorant  of  those  rltee. 
Her  lesser  work,  therefore,  is  plain  nar- 
ratlTe,  and  her  greater  work  is  no 
more.  On  the  hither  side — the  daily 
side— of  imagery  she  is  still  a  strong 
and  solitary  writer;  on  the  yonder  side 
she  has  written  some  of  the  most  myste- 
rious passages  in  all  plain  prose.  And 
with  what  direct  and  incommunicable 
art!  **  'Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone/ 
said  Catherine.  *If  Tve  done  wrong,  I*m 
dying  for  it.  You  left  me  too  .  .  . 
I  forgive  you.  Forgive  me!*  'It  is 
hard  to  forgive,  and  to  look  at  those 
^es  and  feel  those  wasted  hands,'  he 
answered.  'Kiss  me  again,  and  don't 
let  me  see  your  eyes!  I  forgive  what 
you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  mur- 
derer— but  pours!  How  can  I?*  They 
were  silent  their  faces  hid  against  each 
other,  and  washed  by  each  other's 
tears."  "So  much  the  worse  for  me 
that  I  am  strong."  cries  HeathcllfiF  in 
the  same  scene.  "Do  I  want  to  live? 
What  kind  of  living  will  It  be  when 

you Oh  God,  would  you  like  to  live 

with  your  soul  in  the  grave?'' 

Charlotte  Bronte's  noblest  passages 
are  her  own  speech  or  the  speech  of 
one  like  herself  acting  the  central  part 
in  the  dreams  and  dramas  of  emotion 
that  she  had  kept  from  her  girlhood — 
the  u  na vowed '  custom  of  the  ordinary 
girl  by  her  so  splendidly  avowed  in  a 
confidence  that  comprised  the  world. 
Umily  had  no  such  confessions  to  pub- 
lish. She  contrived — but  the  Word 
does  not  befit  her  singular  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, that  knew  nothing  of  stealth — to 
remove  herself  from  the  world;  as  her 
person  left  no  image,  so  her  "I"  is  not 
heard  in  literature.  She  lends  her 
voice  in  disguise  to  her  men  and 
women;  the  first  narrator  of  her  great 
romance  is  a  young  man,  the  second  a 
servant  woman;  this  one  or  that  among 


the  actors  takes  up  the  story,  and  her 
great  words  sound  at  times  in  paltiy 
mouths.  It  is  then  that  for  a  moment 
her  reader  seems  about  to  come  into 
her  immediate  presence,  but  by  a  fic- 
tion she  denies  herself  to  him.  To  a 
somewhat  trivial  girl  (or  a  girl  who 
would  be  trivial  in  any  other  book,  but 
Emily  Bronte  seems  unable  to  create 
anything  consistently  meagre  or  com- 
mon)— to  Isabella  Linton  she  commits 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of 
her  work,  and  one  which  has  the  rare 
image — I  had  almost  written  the  only 
image,  so  rare  is  it:  "His  attention  was 
roused,  I  saw,  for  his  eyes  rained  down 
tears  among  the  ashes.  .  .  .  The 
clouded  windows  of  hell  flashed  for  a 
moment  towards  me;  the  fiend  which 
usually  looked  out  was  so  dimmed  and 
drowned."  But  in  HeathclilTs  own 
speech  there  is  no  veil  or  circumstance. 
"I'm  too  happy;  and  yet  I'm  not  happy 
enough.  My  soul's  bliss  kills  my 
body,  but  does  not  satisfy  Itself."  "I 
have  to  remind  myself  to  breathe,  and 
almost  to  remind  my  heart  to  beat" 
"Being  alone,  and  conscious  two  yards 
of  loose  earth  was  the  sole  barrier  be- 
tween us,  I  have  said  to  myself;  'I'U 
have  her  in  my  arms  ^gain.'  If  ^he  be 
cold.  I'll  think  it  is  this  north  wind 
that  chills  me;  and  if  she  be  motion- 
less, it  is  sleep."  What  art,  moreover, 
what  knowledge,  what  a  fresh  ear  for 
the  clash  of  repetition;  what  a  chime  in 
that  phrase:  "I  dreamt  I  was  sleeping 
the  last  sleep  by  that  sleeper,  with  my 
heart  stopped,  and  my  cheek  frozen 
against  hers." 

Elmily  Bront§  was  no  student  of 
books.  It  was  not  from  among  the 
fruits  of  any  other  aittbor^s  labor  that 
she  gathered  these  eminent  words.  But 
I  think  I  have  found  the  suggestion  of 
this  action  of  HeathclilTs — the  disinter- 
ment. Not  in  any  inspiring  ancient 
Irish  legend,  as  has  been  suggested,  did 
Emily  Bronte  take  her  incident;  she 
found  it  (but  she  made,  and  did  not 
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find,  its  beauty)  In  a  mere  costume  ro- 
mance of  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  as  we  know,  did  not  ad- 
mire. And  Emily  showed  no  sign 
whatever  of  admiration  when  she  did 
him  so  much  honor  as  to  borrow  the 
action  of  his  studio-bravo. 

HeathclliT's  love  for  Catherine's  past 
childhood  Is  one  of  the  profound  sur- 
prises of  this  unparalleled  book;  it  is 
to  call  her  childish  ghost — the  ghost 
of  the  little  girl — ^when  she  has  been 
a  dead  adult  woman  twenty  years  that 
the  inhuman  lover  opens  the  window 
of  the  house  on  the  Heights.  Some- 
thing is  this  that  the  reader  knew  not 
how  to  look  for.  Another  thing  known 
to  genius  and  beyond  a  reader's  hope  is 
the  tempestuous  purity  of  those  pas- 
sions. This  wild  quality  of  purity  has 
a  counterpart  in  the  brief  passages  of 
nature  that  make  the  summers,  the 
waters,  the  woods,  and  the  windy 
heights  of  that  murderous  story  seem 
so  sweet.  The  "beck"  that  was  au- 
dible beyond  the  hills  after  rain,  the 
"heath  on  the  top  of  Wuthering 
Heights"  whereon.  In  her  dream  of 
Heaven,  Catherine,  flung  out  by  angry 
angels,  awoke  sobbing  for  Joy;  the  bird 
whose*  feathers  she— delirious  creature 
— plucks  from  the  pillow  of  her  death- 
bed ("This — I  should  know  it  among  a 
thousand— it's  a  lapwing's.  Bonny 
bird;  wheeling  over  our  heads  in  the 
middle  of  the  moor.  It  wanted  to  get 
to  its  nest,  for  the  clouds  had  touched 
the  swells  and  it  felt  rain  coming");  the 
two  only  white  spots  of  snow  left  on 
all  the  moors,  and  the  brooks  brim-full; 
the  old  apple-trees,  the  smell  of  stocks 

and  wall-flowers  in  the  brief  summer. 
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the  few  flr  trees  by  Catherine's  win- 
dow-bars, the  early  moon — I  know  not 
where  are  landscapes  more  exquisite 
and  natural.  And  among  the  signs  of 
death  where  is  any  fresher  than  the 
window  seen  from  the  garden  to  be 
swinging  open  in  the  morning,  when 
Heathcliif  lay  within,  dead  and 
drenched  with  rain? 

None  of  these  things  are  presented 
by  images.  Nor  is  that  signal  i)as- 
sage  wherewith  the  book  comes  to  a 
close.  Be  it  permitted  to  cite  it  here 
again.  It  has  taken  its  place,  it  is 
among  the  paragons  of  our  literature. 
Our  language  will  not  lapse  or  derogate 
while  this  prose  stands  for  appeal:  "I 
lingered  .  .  .  under  that  benign 
sky;  watched  the  moths  fluttering 
among  the  heath  and  harebells,  lis- 
tened to  the  soft  wind  breathing 
through  the  grass,  and  wondered  how 
anyone  could  ever  imagine  unquiet 
slumbers  for  the  sleepers  in  that  quiet 
earth." 

PinaUy,  of  Emily  Bronte's  face  the 
world  holds  no  reflection,  and  of  her  as- 
pect little  written  record.  Wild  fu- 
gitive, she  vanished,  she  escaped,  she 
broke  away,  exiled  by  the  neglect  of 
her  contemporaries,  banished  by  their 
disrespect,  outlawed  by  their  contempt, 
dismissed  by  their  indifference.  And 
such  an  one  was  she  as  might  rather 
have  taken  for  her  own  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  Coriolanus  under  sen- 
tence of  expulsion;  she  might  have 
driven  the  world  from  before  her  face 
and  cast  it  out  from  her  piresence  as  be 
condemned   his   Romans:      "/   banish 
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The  elaborate  formalities  which  have 
accompanied  the  coronation  of  onr  mon- 
archs  through  60  many  ages  include 
many  customs  of  great  antiquity,  the 
most  curious  and  impresslye  of  them 
all  being  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
and  mounted  champion,  who  offered  to 
do  battle  with  any  one  who  should  dis- 
pute the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
Crown. 

The  office  of  champion  is  a  survival 
of  the  ancient  rite  of  the  "ordeal  by 
battle/*  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widespread  of  judicial  superstitions.  In 
the  following  quotation  from  I%« 
Docms  of  Ine  (A.D.  688-725)  we  have 
the  earliest  direct  reference  to  this  cus- 
tom: "There  stands  no  other  purgation 
in  an  accusation  by  a  Saxon  against  a 
stranger  save  the  ordeal."  The  Church, 
both  in  Bngland  and  on  the  Continent, 
early  adopted  this  pagan  tribal  custom 
as  a  Christian  ceremony.  Royal  cham- 
pions are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  and  Otto  .the 
First  employed  them  in  deciding  the 
succession  to  the  Empire.  Doomsday 
Book  contains  many  entries  of  cases 
where  men  offered  to  prove  their  rights 
or  the  rights  of  their  lords  by  the  or- 
deal of  battle. 

The  right  of  a  person  charged  with 
treason  or  capital  felony  to  choose  trial 
either  by  jury  or  by  wager  of  battle 
was  legal  as  late  as  1819,  when  one 
Thornton,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Miss  Asbworth,  summoned 
bis  accuser,  the  victim's  brother,  to  a 
trial  by  combat.  After  the  issue  of 
this  cfhallenge  the  case  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to 
a  wager  of  battle  was  abolished. 

Tbe  office  of  king's  champion  in  this 
counti7  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  First,  who  granted  the  castle 
and  town  of  Tamwortb  and  the  manor 
of  Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire  to  Robert 
de  Jfarmlon,  Lord  of  Fontenaye  in 
Normandy,  on  condition  that  he  and 


his  heirs  performed  the  service  of 
champion  to  the  kings  on  the  day  of 
their  coronation.  The  Marmlons  there- 
after continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and 
power  until  the  death,  in  1292.  of  the 
fifth  baron,  Philip,  who  left  two  daugh- 
ters but  no  male  issue.  The  Tam- 
wortb estates  passed  to  the  elder 
daughter,  Margery,  who  married  Alex- 
ander de  Frevile;  the  younger  daughter, 
Joan,  married  Sir  Thomas  de  Ludlow, 
who  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Scriv- 
elsby, and  their  only  daughter  wedded 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  a  knight  of  Glouces- 
tershire, an  ancestor  of  whom,  fifty 
years  before  the  Conquest,  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  North 
Wales.  The  name  Dymoke  or  Dy- 
mock  is  undeniably  of  Welsh  origin, 
and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  traced  the 
family  back  to  Tudor  Trevor,  lord  of 
Hereford  and  Whittington,  and  the 
founder  of  the  tribes  of  the  Marches. 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  Sir 
Baldwin  de  Frevile.  a  descendant  of 
Philip  de  Marmion's  elder  daughter, 
claimed  the  championship  as  lord  of 
Tamwortb,  and  on  the  day  of  the  cere- 
moi\y  rode,  fully  armed,  upon  a  barbed 
horse,  into  Westminster  Hall,  there  to 
offer  combat  to  any  who  should 
gainsay  the  king's  title.  His  claim 
was,  however,  disputed  by  Sir  John 
Dymoke,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scriv- 
elsby, who  was  finally  adjudged  to  be 
the  rightful  champion  on  the  ground 
that  the  office  was  holden  only  by 
knight-service,  and  was  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  the  then  representa- 
tive of  the  De  Freviles  revived  the 
claim  against  Dame  Margaret  Dymoke, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Dymoke,  who 
asserted  that  she  held  Scrivelsby  pw 
barotdom  and  as  head  of  the  Marmion 
family.  Her  plea  was  successful,  and 
her  son  Thomas  officiated  as  cham- 
pion in  her  place.  In  the  event  of 
the  male  line  failing,  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  the  female  to  perform 
grand  serjeantries  in  respect  to  their 
lands  at  coronations  have  always  been 
allowed  by  the  Crown.  In  some  in- 
stances the  serjeantries  were  per- 
formed by  the  claimant  in  person,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ela,  €k>nnte8s  of  War- 
wick, who  held  the  manor  of  Hoke  Nor. 
ton  by  the  serjeantry  of  carving  before 
the  king  on  Christmas  Day. 

There  Is  no  official  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  champion  un- 
til the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  when 
the  office  was  held  by  Sir  John  Dy- 
moke,  whose  motto  was  **Dii9Uoo  pro 
Rege,**  His  challenge,  we  are  told,  was 
made  In  these  words:  *'Yf  ther  be  any 
man  of  high  degree  or  low  that  will 
sale  that  this  owre  soverayne  Liege 
Lorde  Rlcharde,  cousin  and  helre  of 
the  Kynge  of  Bngland,  Bdward  late 
deceased,  ought  not  of  right  to  be 
Kynge  of  England  crowned,  he  is  redy 
now  and  till  the  last  houre  of  his 
brethe  with  his  bodie  to  bete  him  like 
a  false  man  and  a  traitor  on  what 
other  dale  that  shall  be  apoynted." 

Originally  the  challenge  was  given 
before  the  act  of  crowning  took  place; 
but  later,  when  it  became  a  mere  act 
of  state,  it  was  made  between  the  first 
and  second  courses  of  the  great  ban- 
quet which  was  held  in  Westminster 
Hall  after  the  coronation  had  taken 
place. 

Froissart  quaintly  tells  us  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  coronation  banquet  of 
Henry  IV.  a  **knight  appeared  called 
Dymoke,  all  armed,  upon  a  good  horse 
richly  apparelled,  and  had  a  knight  be- 
fore him  bearing  Ills  spear,  and  his 
eword  by  his  side,  and  his  dagger.  This 
knight  took  the  king  a  label,  the  which 
was  read;  therein  was  contained  that 
if  there  was  either  knight,  squire,  or 
other  gentleman  that  would  say  that 
King  Henry  was  not  the  rightful  king 
he  was  there  ready  to  fight  with  him  In 
that  quarrel.  That  bill  was  cried  by 
a  herald  in  six  places  in  the  Hall  and  in 


the  towu.     There  was  none  that  would 
challenge  him." 

At  the  coronation  banquet  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Hall 
picturesquely  relates  that  after  the  sec- 
ond course  had  been  served,  there  en- 
tered Sir  Robert  Dimmoke,  to  whom 
Garter  King  of  Heralds  cried,  "Sir 
Knight,  from  whence  come  ye,  and 
what  Is  your  pretence?"  To  which  Ills 
own  herald  by  proclamation  replied, 
"If  there  be  any  person  of  what  es- 
tate or  degree  soever  he  be  that  will 
say  or  prove  that  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  is  not  the  rightful  Inheritor  and 
king  of  this  realm,  I,  Sir  Robert  Dim- 
moke, here  his  champion,  oifer  my  glove 
to  fight  in  his  quarrel  with  any  person 
to  th'utterance." 

In  the  College  of  Arms  is  still  pre- 
served a  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Dy- 
moke, champion  of  Queen  Mary  I.,  In 
the  act  of  throwing  down  his  gauntlet. 
He  claimed  for  his  fee  "one  cuppe  of 
gold,  the  horse  and  fumyture  with 
th'armoure  which  he  that  day  wear- 
eth,  and  all  other  to  his  fumyture  ap- 
pertaining, and  also  xvllj  yardes  of 
crymsyn  sattynge  for  his  lyvery,  and 
full  service  of  meat  and  drynk  belong- 
ing to  a  baron  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
.lodgynges."  He  appears  to  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  these  various 
articles,  for  we  find  him  complaining  to 
Sir  WiUiam  Cecil  that  he  had  been 
bidden  to  sue  for  a  warrant  for  them, 
whereas  at  the  previous  coronation  his 
father  (Richard  Cecil)  had  delivered  to 
him  all  his  perquisites  without  a  war- 
rant; he  preferred,  he  said,  to  lose  them 
rather  than  be  driven  to  sue  a  warrant 
for  such  small  things.  From  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  the  bill  sent  In  to  Sir 
William  for  some  of  the  articles  sup- 
plied for  use  at  the  coronation,  it  would 
appear  that  the  champion's  hand  was 
more  familiar  with  the  "shworde"  than 
the  pen: 

Item,  for  a  shwoide,  ^erdyll,  and^a])- 
bard  of  velvet .        .        .        .    xj*, 
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Item,  far  IJ  purdeynzyns  gylte  .    zj«. 
Item,  for  a  poll-ax  .    xxs. 

Item»  for  a  cbasynge  staff  yja.  vlijil. 
Item,  for  a  payre  of  spowres  .    XTJ«. 
8m.  total,  mi-  !▼«.  tIU^. 

Pepys  notes  in  his  Diaryj  ander  28rd 
April  1661,  that  It  being  Ck>ronatlon 
Day,  he  rose  about  four  and  got  to  the 
Abbey,  and  with  much  ado  did  get  up 
into  a  great  scaffold,  where  with 
much  patience  he  sat  until  eleven,  bat 
to  his  great  disgust  could  not  see  any 
of  the  ceremonies.  He  afterwards 
went  round  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
was  there  more  fortunate,  for  he  saw 
"above  all  these,  three  lords,  Northum^ 
berland,  Suffolk,  and  Ormond,  coming 
before  the  courses  on  horseback  and 
staying  so  all  dinner-time,  and  at  last 
bringing  up  Dymock,  the  king's  cham- 
pion, all  in  armor,  v^ith  his  spear  and 
target  carried  before  him,  and  a  herald 
proclaims,  'That  if  any  dare  deny 
Charles  Stewart  to  be  lawful  King  of 
England,  here  was  a  champion  would 
fight  with  him,*  and  with  these  words 
the  champion  flings  down  his  gauntlet; 
and  this  he  does  three  times  in  his 
going  up  towards  the  king's  table.  To 
which  when  he  is  come,  the  king  drinks 
to  him,  and  then  sends  him  the  cup, 
which  is  of  gold,  and  he  drinks  it  off 
and  then  rides  back  again  with  the  cup 
in  his  hand." 

At  the  coronation  of  James  II.  the 
champion  was  given  a  gilt  cup  in  place 
of  one  of  gold,  greatly  to  his  dissatis- 
faction. The  arms  he  used  were  a 
suit  of  white  armor,  a  pair  of  gauntlets, 
a  sword,  a  pair  of  pistols,  an  oval  shield 
with  his  arms  painted  thereon,  a  vel- 
vet saddle,  a  breastplate  and  trappings 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
a  plume  of  red,  white,  and  blue  feath- 
ers, and  trumpet-banners.  These  arti- 
cles were  the  usual  fees;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  was  required  to  return  them 
to  the  ICaster  of  the  Royal  Armory, 
who  paid  the  champion  a  fee  by  way 
of  compensation.    At  the  coronation  of 


William  and  Mary  he  claimed  two  gold 
cups  for  acting  as  champion  for  both 
the  king  and  the  queen.  On  his  claim, 
ing  the  usual  perquisites  at  Queen 
Anne's  coronation,  he  was  told  that  the 
armor  he  had  used  had  belonged  to 
Charles  II.,  and  could  not  be  given  him, 
but  a  fee  of  sixty  pounds  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  him,  which  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  ''hoped  would  be  to  his  sat- 
isfaction." 

In  olden  days  It  had  been  the  custom 
to  claim  the  arms,  hwse,  and  armor 
only  in  case  a  combat  ensued;  other- 
wise it  was  only  at  the  sovereign's 
pleasure  that  they  became  the  property 
of  the  champion.  A  combat  never  has 
resulted  from  the  challenge,  probably 
greatly  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
modem  champions;  although  the  On- 
zetteer  for  August  1784  says  that  after 
the  champion  had  thrown  down  his 
gauntlet  it  was  taken  up  by  an  old 
woman,  who  escaped  with  it  from  the 
Hall,  leaving  In  its  place  her  own  glove, 
in  which  was  a  challenge  to  meet  her 
next  day  at  a  specified  hour  in  Hyde 
Park.  This  occurrence  caused  no  lit- 
tle amusement  In  the  Hall.  Next  day, 
at  the  appointed  place  and  hour,  some 
one  appeared  in  the  same  dress,  al- 
though generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  good  swordsman  in  that  dis- 
guise; but  the  champion  politely  de- 
clined to  fight  with  one  of  the  Mr  sex, 
and  consequently  did  not  put  in  an  ap^ 
pearance.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  frequenUy  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  what  course  would  be  adopted  if, 
as  at  one  time  appeared  not  improb- 
able, the  Pretender  or  one  of  his  friends 
accepted  the  challenge  and  raised  the 
gauntlet.  Prynne  in  his  Ephomeris 
TiUB  relates  another  mischance  which 
occurred  at  this  coronation.  He  says 
that  "when  the  champion  let  off  his 
horse  to  kiss  the  king's  hand  he  fell 
down  aU  his  length  in  the  Hall,  when 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  that 
could  visibly  cause  the  same,  where- 
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upon  the  queen  said,  "See  you,  love, 
what  a  weak  champion  you  haye!"  At 
which  the  king  laughed,  but  said  noth- 
ing, and  Dymock  excused  himself  by 
pretending  that  his  armor  was  heavy, 
and  he  himself  weak  with  sickness, 
which  was  false,  for  he  was  very  well, 
and  had  had  none." 

.  Prior  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802 
our  kings  were  crowned  Kings  of 
France  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  two  persons  being  present  to 
represent  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and 
Normandy.  At  the  coronation  of 
George  I.  two  actors  were  selected  to 
play  the  parts  of  the  dukes,  and  they 
did  homage  to  the  king  in  the  same 
manner  as  did  the  Bnglisb  peers. 

As  the  last  appearance  of  the  cham- 
pion was  at  the  coronation  banquet  of 
George  IV.,  the  occasion  may  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Ixmdxm  Mug- 
tusine  of  the  day:  "After  the  soup  the 
gates  of  the  Hall  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  noble  flourish  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced that  the  champion  was  about 
to  enter.  He  advanced  under  the 
gateway  on  a  piebald  charger  and  clad 
in  complete  armor.  The  plumes  in 
his  helmet  were  tri-colored  and  very 
magnificent.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a 
steel  gauntlet  ready  for  the  challenge. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  on  his 
right  hand  and  the  Marquess  of  Angle- 
sea  on  his  left.  Having  come  into  the 
Hall,  the  herald  read  the  challenge: 
*If  any  person  of  what  degree  soever, 
high  or  low,  shall  deny  or  gainsay  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Ge<Mrge  the 
Fourth,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  son  and  next  heir  to  our  Sov- 
ereign Lord  George  the  Third,  the  last 
king  deceased,  to  be  right  heir  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  United  King- 
dom, or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the 
same,  here  is  his  champion  who  saith 
that  he  lieth  and  is  a  false  traitor,  be- 
ing ready   in   person   to  combat  with 


him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will  adven- 
ture his  life  against  him  on  what  day 
soever  he  shall  be  appointed.*  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  challenge  the  cham- 
pion hurled  the  gauntlet  on  the  floor. 
After  a  few  sectHids*  pause  the  herald 
took  up  the  glove  and  delivered  It  to 
the  squire,  who  kissed  it  and  handed 
it  to  the  champion.  The  same  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Hall  and  again  at  the  foot  of  the 
royal  platform.  The  king  then  drank 
his  health  and  afterwards  sent  him  the 
cup,  and  he,  taking  it,  drank  to  Uie 
king." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  "the 
champion  was  a  fine-looking  youtli, 
but  bore  a  little  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  maiden-knight  to  be  the  chal- 
lenger of  the  worid  In  the  king's  be- 
half. He  threw  down  his  gauntlet, 
however,  with  l>ecoming  manhood,  and 
showed  as  much  horsemanship  as  the 
crowd  of  knights  and  squires  around 
him  would  permit  to  be  exhibited.  EUs 
armor  was  in  good  taste,  but  his  shield 
was  out  of  all  propriety,  being  a  round 
rondache,  or  Highland  target,  a  defen- 
sive weapon  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  on  horseback.  Instead  of  a 
three-cornered  or  leather  shield  which 
in  the  time  of  the  tilt  was  suspended 
around  the  neck.  However,"  he  con- 
cludes, "the  young  lord  of  Scrivelsby 
looked  and  behaved  extremely  well." 

An  amusing  incident,  to  which  Sir 
Walter  did  not  allude,  occurred  at  this 
ceremony.  The  champion,  in  with- 
drawing from  his  sovereign's  presence, 
should  have  backed  his  horse  out  of 
the  Hall  so  that  his  face  should  keep 
towards  the  king.  To  prevent  any 
hitch  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  acting 
as  the  Lord  High  Constable,  had  hired 
a  specially  trained  horse  from  Astley's 
Circus  for  Dy moke's  use;  but  through 
some  unfortunate  perversity  the  animal 
obstinate^  persisted  in  turning  tail  and 
backing  towards  the  king,  until  it  was 
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slued  round  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  tbe  grooms. 

That  the  backing  of  the  horses  by 
the  champion  and  his  supporters 
should  be  graceful  and  free  from  any 
mishap  had  caused  no  little  anxiety  at 
the  coronati(m  of  George  III.  To  this 
end  a  dress  rehearsal  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  had  been  held  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  by  the  champion  and  Lord 
Talbot  the  day  before  the  coronation. 
The  former  rode  a  gray  horse  said  to 
iiave  been  used  by  the  king  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dettlngen,  while  Lord  Talbot  be- 
strode a  very  fine  bay  horse.  Not- 
withstanding the  precautions  taken, 
Lord  Talbot  when  entering  the  Hall  be- 
side the  champion  could  not  prevent  the 
animal  from  advancing  backwards 
towards  the  king,  and  it  was  only  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  attend- 
ants could  induce  it  to  advance  in  the 
orthodox  fashion.  His  lordship  was 
subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
chaff  anent  the  incident,  and  after- 
wards fought  a  duel  with  John  Wilkes 
for  making  it  the  subject  of  an  un- 
palatable Joke. 

At  every  coronation  from  that  of 
Richard  II.  to  George  IV.  a  representa- 
tive of  this  ancient  family  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  royal  champion. 
Sir  Henry  Djmoke,  the  seventeenth 
representative  of  the  office,  died  in 
I8O0.  His  grandfather,  John  Dymoke, 
was  champion  to  George  III.,  but  his 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Dymoke,  being 
In  Holy  Orders  at  the  time  of  the  cor- 
onation of  George  IV..  appointed  his 
eldest  son,  the  Henry  Dymoke  above 
mentioned,  to  act  as  his  deputy.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  his  brother 
John  succeeded  to  the  championship, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 
Lionel  Henry  Dymoke,  who  died  and 
left  a  widow  but  no  issue.  At  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.,  owing  to  the 
parsimony  of  a  Whig  Government,  the 
great  banquet  at  Westminster  Hall  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  champion  was 


not  called  upon  to  perform  his  custom- 
ary duties.  At  the  two  following  cor- 
onations this  precedent  was  followed, 
althoagh  at  the  coronation  of  Edward 
Vn.  Frank  Dymoke  made  appearance 
at  the  Court  of  Claims  held  at  White- 
hall, and  claimed,  as  owner  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  to  appear  as 
^'champion  of  England,*'  and  asked  for 
the  revival  in  his  favor  of  the  baron- 
etcy granted  to  his  predecessor  in  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  lieu  of  render- 
ing services  at  the  last  two  coronations. 
The  court,  however,  decided  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction. 

In  the  church  of  Scrivelsby  are  many 
Interesting  monuments  of  the  Dymoke 
family.  Whilst  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  building  was  in  progress  a  skele- 
ton was  discovered  under  the  floor,  the 
place  of  the  head  being  occupied  by  a 
ball  of  clay.  This  is  conjectured  to 
be  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Edward  IV.  af- 
ter the  battle  of  "Loosecoat  Field." 
fought  near  Stamford,  when  the  fu- 
gitives threw  away  their  coats  to  ex- 
pedite their  flight.  Since  that  time 
the  Dymokes  have  been  very  zealous 
supporters  of  their  sovereigns,  and  suf- 
fered for  their  loyalty,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  being  fined  two  hun- 
dred iwuncls  a  year  and  also  a  sum  of 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pounds  for  his  "delinquency."  At 
the  Restoration  the  champion  was  Sir 
Charles  Dymoke,  who  was  held  In  high 
esteem  by  Charles  II.;  he  was  knighted 
prior  to  fulfilling  his  office.  HLs  father, 
who  died  in  1644,  bequeathed  two  thou- 
sand pounds  (a  large  sum  in  those 
days)  to  Charles  I. 

Standing  before  the  entrance  to  the 
old  baronial  residence  at  Scrivelsby  is 
the  Lion  Gateway,  over  which  is  a 
stone  lion  passant,  indicative  of  the  of- 
ficial hereditary  honor  of  the  house; 
and  in  the  hall  were  formerly  many  of 
the  suits  of  armor  worn  by  the  cham- 
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pions,  together  witb  a  large  collection 
of  champion  cups.  After  the  death'  of 
Sir  Henry  Dymoke  much  of  this  fine 
collection  of  armor  was  dispersed.  In 
1877  a  cap-d,-pie  suit  of  plate-armor  and 
some  horse-armor  belonging  to  the  late 
champion  were  purchased  at  Christie's 
for  the  collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  cups  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Queen  Victoria,  but  she  afterwards  be- 
stowed them  on  the  succeeding  cham- 
pion. 

The  coronation  ceremonies  have  in 
recent  years  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed to  bring  them  more  in  accord 
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with  modem  ideas,  but  only  at  tbe 
cost  of  many  services  which  were  espe- 
cially interesting  as  illustratiYe  of  the 
customs  of  a  bygone  age.  Among  them 
has  been  the  challenge  of  the  royal 
champion,  which  was  the  most  per- 
fect relic  of  feudal  times,  and  one  tliat 
had  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  It  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  regret  that  an  office 
which  is  of  Buch  peculiar  interest  has 
not  been  retained  among  the  many 
elaborate  ceremonies  which  still  attend 
the  coronation  of  our  soyereigns. 

JiiUan  Strange. 


THE  WILD  HEART. 

Bt  M.  B.  Fbahois  (Mr$.  Francia  BlundeH), 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Martha  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour,  but  tell- 
ing Miss  Strickland  she  had  a  bit  of 
sewing  to  finish,  promised  to  join  her 
presently. 

'*You  needn't  keep  a  light  burning," 
she  said;  **the  moon  is  shining  as  bright 
as  day — I  shan't  want  a  candle  when  I 
come  up." 

Her  hands,  however,  lay  inert  on  her 
unfolded  work  after  her  aunt  had  left 
her;  she  sat  gazing  out  into  the  still 
moonlit  outer  world,  thinking,  think- 
ing. 

Now  she  seemed  to  see  David*s  ac- 
tive figure  come  swinging  down  the 
winding  lane,  and  to  hear  his  fiute-like 
whistle;  anon  he  was  working  in  the 
garden,  sitting  back  on  his  heels  to 
gaze  up  at  her  as  she  tossed  him  the 
rose — that  rose  which  he  disdained  to 
wear,  which  he  had  brushed  aside  as 
he  had  brushed  her  aside.  Next  she 
recalled  the  expression  of  his  face 
when,  forgetful  of  her  pride,  even  of 
her  womanly  instincts,  she  had  offered 
herself  to  him,  begged  of  him  his  love 


and  he  had  rejected  her,  not  only  with 
scorn  but  with  abhorrence. 

Now  she  understood  the  reason  of 
that  abhorrence — she,  who  had  thus 
degraded  herself,  was  the  widow  of  tbe 
man  whom  he  had  murdered;  he  hated 
her  for  the  sake  of  his  own  misdeed. 
Yet  he  could  forget  both  her  and  poor 
Dick,  he  could  laugh  and  talk  and 
frolic — he  could  even  return  to  the  wild 
ways  which  had  wrecked  her  life  and 
threatened  to  work  his  own  undoing. 

She  had  reached  this  point  in  her 
meditations  when  the  sound  of  heavy 
steps  accompanied  by  growling,  inartic- 
ulate conversation  reached  her  ears, 
and  presently  two  figures  halted  by  the 
garden  gate.  A  little  delay  ensued 
while  an  evidently  unaccustomed  hand 
fumbled  with  the  latch,  and  then  the 
two  proceeded  with  somewhat  devious 
gait  up  the  narrow  path. 

The  brilliant  moonlight  revealed  to 
her  that  one  of  the  figures  was  that  of 
Sam  Strange,  while  the  man  on  his 
right  was  a  certain  Harry  West,  her 
husband's  cousin.  At  first  she  thought 
that  both  were  the  worse  for  drink,  but 
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presently  dlscoyered  tbat  only  Sam  was 
in  this  condition,  the  other,  though  evi- 
dently excited,  being  quite  sober. 

Harry,  catching  sight  of  her  at  the 
open  window,  stopped  short 

**l8  that  you,  cousin  Martha?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  didn't  reckon  on  you 
being  up  so  late.  However,  'tis  maybe 
as  well — we  can  get  this  young  gentle- 
man indoor  without  disturbing  your 
aunt.** 

"1*11  open  the  door  in  a  minute/*  said 
Martha,  ''though  I  don't  think  Sam 
Strange  Is  fit  to  come  into  any  decent 
house  in  the  state  he's  in.** 

Sam  made  some  unintelligible  protest 
In  rejoinder,  endeavoring  to  assume  a 
dignified  air.  and  almost  overturning 
his  supporter  in  consequence. 

"I'd  let  him  lay  on  the  sofa  if  I  was 
you,*'  observed  that  individual,  as  he 
recovered  his  balance  and  hoisted  Sam 
over  the  threshold.  "We'll  never  get 
him  u^tairs." 

Martha  stood  by  until  the  youth  was 
installed  on  the  horsehair-covered  couch 
in  the  living-room,  an  expression  of 
deep  disgust  on  her  face. 

"I  should  think  a  respectable  man 
like  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  en- 
courage a  lad  of  his  years  to  make  a 
beast  of  himself,*'  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. 

"Well,  that*s  a  nice  thing  to  say,** 
rejoined  Harry.  "It  was  but  out  of 
good  nature  I  did  help  him  home-along, 
else  he  might  have  been  found  smoth- 
ered In  a  ditch  to-morrow.  Besides, 
if  I*m  to  believe  what  the  youug  chap 
do  say,  it*s  you  yourself  what  drove 
him  to  it,  cousin  Martha.  There,  he've 
a-been  carryin*  on  awful..  And  up  at 
the  Cup  o*  Genuine  'tis  a  very  strange 
tale  what  he  do  tell,  mind  ye.** 

Even  in  the  dim  light  of  her  ill- 
trimmed  lamp  she  could  note  the 
eager  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

"What   do   you    mean?*'    she    cried 
shairply. 
"Well,   *twas   a  funny   notion  your 
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sending  the  chap  to  spy  on  his  own  sis- 
ter*s  husband,  and  if  I'd  been  him  I'm 
dalled  if  I'd  ha'  done  what  he  did  do. 
Blood's  thicker  nor  water—that's  what 
I  do  think,  and  that's  what  I  do  mean 
to  act  on.  if  you  don't,  cousin  Martha%" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  repeated  Mar^ 
tha,  this  time  more  faintly,  and  with 
imling  lips:  It  formed  no  part  of  her 
plan  to  allow  herself  to  be  forestalled. 

"Why,  poor  Dick  was  my  cousin,  as 
you  do  know,  and  the  man  what  killed 
him  had  a  taitoo-mark  on  the  right  arm 
of  two  crossed  flags  and  an  anchor. 
It  seems  that  the  husband  o'  Miss  Tarn- 
sine  Strange — I  don't  call  her  Mrs. 
Davidge,  ye  see,  for  I'm  not  so  sure 
she*s  a  right  to  that  name — it  do  seem 
that  he's  marked  on  the  right  arm  in 
the  same  way.  I  d'  'low  you'd  some 
notion  o*  that,  and  sent  up  Master  Sam 
to  make  sure." 

Martha  did  not  answer. 

"I  d*  'low  you  don't  mean  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there,"  went  on  Harry. 

"I.  don't  kuQw  what  I  mean  to  dov" 
answered  she,  after  a  long  pause. 

"If  the  man's  going  about  what  killed 
Dick  West,  somebody  did  ought  to 
make  a  move,**  insisted  he.  "Justice 
is  Justice — and  then  there's  the  reward. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  what  that  mid 
be  had  yet." 

The  reward!  Martha  knew  what  her 
reward  should  be.  Harry's  insinu- 
ation infjiria  ted  her. 

"This  is  not  time  to  be  talking  over 
such  things,"  she  cried  angrily.  "We 
can  make  some  plan  to-morrow.  'Tis 
time  for  you  to  be  off  home,  anyhow." 

"If  I  was  to  take  the  trouble  off  your 
hands,  you  an'  me  mid  share" — the 
man  w;as  t>eginning,  when  with  a  thrust 
of  her  vigorous  arm  she  pushed  him 
out  of  the  house,  shutting  the  door  l)e- 
hlnd  him. 

As  she  was  closing  and  bolting  the 
window  he  pressed  his  face  against 
the  pane. 

1  can  see  how  'tis,"  he  called  out; 
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'•you  do  want  to  keep  It  all  for  your- 
self, but  I " 

Martha  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reet 
of  the  sentence.  She  Jericed  down 
the  blind  and  banged  the  shutters  to. 
After  a  moment  or  two  she  heard 
Harry's  heavy  steps  move  along  the 
flagged  path  and  gradually  lose  them- 
selves in  the  distance. 

She  sat  down,  apparently  oblivious 
of  Sam*s  presence,  though  the  little 
room  was  echoing  with  the  sound  of 
hi^  stertorous  breathing,  and,  after  a 
brief  interval,  dismissed  the  Irritating 
memory  of  Harry  West's  repulsive 
greed.  She  wanted  no  blood-money — 
but  she  wanted  Justice;  it  was  she 
alone  who  had  beeu  injured  by  David 
Chant,  and  It  was  she  alone  who  should 
by  Tights  encompass  his  destruction. 

"If  you  heard  the  way  he's  been 
carrying  on,"  Harry  had  said,  alluding 
to  Sam;  perhaps  Harry  was  not  the 
only  one  to  hear  and  resolve  to  take 
action  on  Sam's  revelations. 

Perhaps  some  friend  of  Tamslne  or 
ber  husband  might  be  even  now  hurry- 
ing to  warn  David  and  thus  balk  her 
of  her  vengeance. 

E}xtinguishing  her  light,  she  opened 
the  door  and  stood  a  moment  or  two 
hesitating.  Everything  was  still,  yet 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  air  was  full 
of  voices,  that  the  very  rustling  of  the 
leaves  whispered  the  secret  which  was 
310  longer  hers.  If  David  Chant  should 
be  even  now  preparing  to  escape! 

She  closed  the  door  noiselessly  be- 
hind her,  crept  down  the  path,  passed 
through  the  little  gate,  and  soon  found 
herself  making  her  way  upwards  to  the 
downs. 

David  Chant  must  not  escape! 
Strange's  would  be  surrounded  by  the 
police  soon  after  daybreak — and  mean- 
while she  herself  would  keep  watch. 
She  would  take  note  of  his  eyety  move- 
ment and  would  track  him  whitherso- 
ever he  went. 

Thus  at  the  very  hour  when  David 


hearkened  to  the  seductive  call  of  the 
woods,  his  enemy,  following  the 
promptings  of  her  own  vengeful  heart, 
was  impelled  to  draw  near  to  his  dwell- 
ing. 

Crouching  in  the  thick  clump  of 
gorse,  in  the  shadow  of  which  David 
had  lain  on  that  sunny  Sunday  midway 
in  his  courtship,  she  watched  and  lis- 
tened. She  could  not,  from  her  place 
of  ambush,  see  the  figures  moving  in 
the  attic,  but  she  heard  the  voices  of 
husband  and  wife,  though  she  was  un- 
able to  distinguish  what  they  said. 

It  was  past  midnight—how  came  the;y 
to  be  astir  at  this  hour?  She  listened 
in  tense  eagerness,  and  presently 
heard,  without  identifying,  the  light 
pattering  of  feet  of  the  roe  deer  as 
they  pursued  their  course  to  the  wood. 
Another  moment  she  was  alert,  almost 
springing  from  her  lair  as  she  noted 
David's  hurrying  feet  upon  the  wooden 
stairs,  the  bang  of  the  house-door,  the 
whistle.  In  yet  another  moment  she 
saw  the  two  flying  figures  of  man  and 
dog  climb  the  brow  and  vanish  into  tlie 
night.  lieaping  to  her  feet,  she  was 
instant^  on  their  track.  It  was  hope- 
less to  compete  with  the  extraordinary 
fieetness  of  the  pair,  yet  for  a  time  at 
least  she  got  occasional  glimpses  of 
their  forms,  fiitting  almost  noiselessly 
in  and  out  of  copses  and  furze  clumps. 

At  length  they  vanished  into  the 
wood  proper,  and  Martha,  pausing 
breathless,  owned  herself  defeated. 

Leaning  against  a  tree  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  plantation,  she  asked  her- 
self what  she  should  do  nei:t  The 
presence  of  the  dog  reassured  her  to 
some  extent.  Had  David's  object  been 
to  escape  from  Justice  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  chosen  n  companion 
which  must  at  once  lead  to  his  identifi- 
cation; he  was  simply  at  Lis  old  tricks 
— ^poaching  on  a  night  particularly 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  If  she 
waited  with  patience  at  this  spot, 
which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
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downs,  she  would  no  doubt  presently 
desdj  him  returning  with  his  booty, 
and,  following  up  her  plan,  would  con- 
tinue to  keep  him  In  sight  until  her 
end  was  attained. 

Sitting  down  under  her  tree,  she 
waited,  taking  note  neither  of  the  wild 
life  stiiTlng  about  her  nor  of  that  part 
of  nature  which  seemed  to  slumber  In 
the  midnight  stillness. 

The  night  birds  were  abroad,  rabbits 
were  feeding  but  a  stone's  throw  away 
from  her,  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
Gopse  a  little  stream  was  trickling;  but 
the  breeee  had  died  down  and  the 
leaves  over  her  head  were  motionless; 
the  tufts  of  rank  grass  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  copse  stood  with  spears 
pointing  upwards — tiny  rigid  blades  of 
silver  such  as  fairy  warriors  might 
have  grasped. 

Martha  sat  hugging  her  knees,  turn- 
ing her  head  occasionally  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  but  making  no  further  at- 
tempt to  move. 

By-and-by  the  moon  set  and  the 
night  was  lighted  only  by  myriads  of 
stars,  and  then  there  came  a  kind  of 
sigh  passing  through  the  wood,  lifting 
the  hair  from  Martha's  forehead,  mak- 
ing the  grasses  rustle;  a  bird  note 
sounded,  and  then  another,  and  an- 
other; there  were  stirrings  among  the 
boughs,  flutterlngs  of  small  birds,  rat- 
tlings  of  heavier  wings;  then,  as  the 
breefee  freshened,  more  distant 
branches  creaked  and  groaned,  one 
near  the  heart  of  the  wood  grating 
upon  its  fellows  with  almost  irritating 
persistency. 

Martha  looked  about  her  with  fresh 
alertness.  The  grass  out  there  in  the 
open,  even  the  leaves  over  her  head 
were  beginning  to  take  color;  the  day 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking. 

Suddenly  on  her  quick  ear  fell  the 
report  of  a  gun-shot  followed  after  an 
interval  by  the  sound  for  which  she 
had  been  waiting  during  all  these 
hours — the  sound  of  running  feet 


Springing  up,  she  rushed  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  glade,  and,  looking  down 
its  long  dusky  length,  saw  a  man's 
figure  emerge*  and  pause,  outlined 
against  the  growing  radiance. 

He  was  carrying  a  burden  of  some 
kind  across  his  shoulder  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deerhound.  Depositing  his 
load  on  the  ground,  he  began  to  reload 
his  gun,  Martha  observing  him  with 
straining  eyes  and  ears.  The  opera- 
tion appeared  to  be  of  a  complicated 
nature.  He  drew  first  one  object  and 
then  another  from  his  pockets,  and 
presently  there  came  the  rattle  and  tap 
of  a  ramrod.  The  widow  caught  her 
breath  quickly;  the  gun  was  a  muszle- 
loaderl 

Now  there  came  a  shout  a  long  way 
off  from  the  direction  of  the  keeper's 
house,  and  the  man,  catching  up  his 
burden,  which  she  now  saw  to  be  a 
roe-buck,  set  off  running,  and  followed 
by  the  hound,  which  almost  seemed  to 
dance  along,  disappeared  into  the  un- 
dergrowth. 

Martha  Inade  a  few  Irresolute  steps 
to  right  and  to  left,  uncertain  which 
course  to  pursue.  If  she  ran  to  warn 
the  keeper  David  would  have  disap- 
peared by  the  time  they  got  upon  his 
track;  <m  the  other  hand,  how  futile  it 
would  be  for  her  to  pursue  him  her- 
self! Did  not  Keeper  Meatjrard  say 
that  once  Davidge  took  to  running  he 
could  distance  both  man  and  l>east?  A 
woman  would  certainly  have  no  chance 
of  overtaking  him.  In  her  fr^izy  she 
did  not  ask  herself  what  she  should 
do  if  she  did  come  up  with  him.  how 
her  strength  could  cope  with  Ms. 
Her  one  dread  was  that,  In  his  en- 
deavor to  elude  the  keeper,  he  should 
give  the  slip  to  the  police. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  her; 
the  old  lime-kiln  where  he  and  Tam- 
sine  had  hidden  from  Shepherd  Gomick 
with  such  success — what  more  natural 
than  t^t  he  should  now  make  for  the 
same  harbor!      He  might  lurk  there  in 
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safety  ODtll  immediate  danger  was 
past,  aod  even  leave  his  quarry  th^re 
until  he  could  return  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  to  fetch  it  Unless  the 
keeper  had  actually  seen  him  or  the  dog, 
he  might  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  to 
veril[y  liis  suspicions.  But  David 
Chant  should  not  escape  justice  if 
Martha  West  could  help  it! 

Bven  while  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  brain  she  liad  begun  to 
run,  her  wrathful  desire  seeming  to 
lend  her  wings.  Here  was  the  oak 
wood  now,  here  was  the  path  which  led 
downward  to  the  clialk-pit;  yonder  tlie 
clump  of  gorse  and  briar  behind 
which  she  liad  hidden. 

Running  round  the  brink  of  the  hol- 
low till  she  reached  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
and  drawing  aside  the  brambles,  she 
looked  hastily  down;  he  was  not  there 
yet.  If  she  should  have  gone  <m  a 
wild-goose  chase  after  all! 

No!  here  was  the  sound  of  running 
feet  again;  i)erhaps  in  order  to  mislead 
the  keeper  David  was  purposely  ap- 
proaching his  goal  by  a  circuitous 
track. 

Martha  had  only  Just  time  to  dart 
across  to  her  former  place  of  ambush 
when  he  came  in  sight,  running  very 
swiftly,  yet  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Instead  of  following  the  winding  path 
which  led  downwards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  he  made  straight  for  the 
edge,  and  laying  his  gun  carefully 
down  within  a  yard  of  Martha's  hand, 
pushed  the  dog  over  the  steep  side,  say- 
ing to  him  the  while  with  a  laugh, 
"Over  you  go,  old  chap.  That  was  a 
near  shave.      Isn't  this  fun!" 

Martha,  crouching  in  her  lair, 
glanced  from  the  gun,  which  she  in- 
stantly recognized  as  that  wliich  had 
brought  death  to  her  young  husband, 
to  the  face  of  his  destroyer — excited, 
gleeful,  evidently  revelling  in  the  ad- 
venture. 

"Fun!" 

With  incredible  quickness  she  seized 


the  gun,  leaped  to  her  feet,  and  Just 
David  was  about  to  let  himself  down 
into  the  hollow,  sent  the  charge  iolp 
his  body. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  his  eyes  were 
still  full  of  laughter  during  the  second 
which  intervened  before  he  and  the 
little  buck  rolled  together  into  the  pit. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  thunder- 
struck at  her  own  deed,  then,  in  an 
access  of  wild  terror,  flung  the  gun 
from  her  and  fled  from  the  wood. 

OHAPTBE  XXX. 

Tamsine  remained  kneeling  by  the 
attic  window  after  David  had  left 
her.  She  wept  long,  and  an  occasional 
sob  still  shook  her  as  she  watched  the 
night,  hoping  always  to  hear  the  re- 
turning steps  of  her  husband.  Her 
eyes,  heavy  with  tears,  took  note  at 
length  of  how  the  surface  of  the  dewy 
down  grass  became  silvery  gray  in  tlie 
morning  twUight.  She  saw  a  spar- 
row or  two  flit  out  of  the  hedge  and  a 
starUng  preening  himself  on  the  apex 
of  the  comstack,  chattering  meanwhile. 
"He  will  so<m  be  home  now,"  she 
thought  And  then,  suddenly,  she 
knew  not  how,  she  fell  asleep,  her 
head  resting  (m  her  arms,  which  were 
folded  on  the  narrow  silL 

Presently  a  shot  rang  out,  reverber- 
ating over  the  sUent  downs. 

Tamsine  sprang  up,  broad  awake,  to 
find  that  day  had  fully  dawned,  and 
that  the  cheerful  bustle  of  the  outdoor 
world  had  begun.  Fowls  were  cluck- 
ing in  the  yard,  pigs  grunting,  old  Bob 
rattling  his  chain;  and  here  was  Shep- 
herd Gornick  descending  the  slope  with 
Jack  at  his  heels — ^and  she  was  not 
dressed. 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  stooping 
lest  Comick  should  chance  to  iraise  his 
eyes  and  behold  her  still  in  her  night 
gear,  but  as  she  entered  her  own  room 
she  heard,  to  her  surprise,  the  shep- 
herd's voice  sounding  from  beneath  her 
open  window. 
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»Mrs.  Dayidge,  Mrs.  Davidge,"— and 

then,  eaniestly,  'Tamslne." 
Haying  maflOled  herself  in  a  cloak, 

she  looked  oat: — 
•-Wbat  is  it.  Tim?" 
•*l8  your  husband  awake?" 
•*Yes,  but—he  isn't  here.      He's  gone 

out" 
"Lard!   of   all   the   unlucky — where 

tor 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  faltered  she. 
•*He  went  towards  the  woods — before 
daybreak." 

The  shepherd  clacked  his  tongue; 
Tamsine  saw  that  his  freckled  face 
was  pale. 

"Look — see,"  he  said,  "we  must  get 
hold  o'  him  somehow.  They'll  be  up 
here  lookin'  for  him  afore  we  can  turn 
round." 

"What!"  gasped  she,  falling  back 
against  the  wall. 

**There,  poor  soul,  it's  all  come  out 
about — well,  you  know  what,  I  fancy. 
*Twas  that  good-for-nothin*  brother  o' 
yours  gettin'  drinkin'  an'  talkin'  about 
Dayidge  at  the  Gup  o'  Genuine  last 
night — about  the  mark  on  his  arm,  ye 
know.  And  Dick  West's  cousin  Harry 
did  chance  to  be  there,  an'  they  do 
tell  me  he's  gone  off  already  to  Brans- 
ton  for  the  police." 

"Oh,  merciful  God!"  gasped  Tam- 
sine, clasping  her  hands.  She  had  no 
tears  now. 

"There,  ye  must  keep  up,  my  dear," 
said  Oomick  brokenly  for  his  heart 
was  wrung  for  the  young  forlorn  crea- 
ture. "But  we  mustn't  lose  a  minute. 
We  must  search  for  him  all  roads. 
Haye  ye  no  notion  at  all  where  he  mid 
be?" 

Then,  as  she  shook  her  head,  "Maybe 
the  dog  'ud  And  him." 

"He  took  Swift  with  him,"  rejoined 
she.  "I  think  he's  gone  after  the  deer, 
Tim.  Ye  know  they  little  roe  deer 
what's  up  in  the  big  wood?  Last  night 
he  clianced  to  look  out  an'  see  two  or 
three    6*    'em    crossing    the    downs. 


They'd  been  feedin'  i'  the  patch  o'  oats 
over  yonder ^" 

"Well,  then,"  interrupted  Tim,  "I'U 
run  up  to  the  big  wood  so  fast  as  I  can, 
an'  go  round  by  HoU  Wood  if  I  don't 
meet  en;  he  mid  come  back  that  way, 
but  you'd  best  bide  here  in  case  he 
gives  me  the  slip.  Pack  him  out  o' 
this  so  quick  as  you  can." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  groaned  she.  "Oh, 
Tim,  hurry,  hurry!  No,  wait;  I'll  gie 
ye  some  money—  he'll  want  that — an'  a 
bit  o'  food." 

Drawing  her  cloak  about  her,  she 
hurraed  downstairs  and  unlocked  the 
drawer  which  held  such  loose  cash  as 
she  kept  in  the  house,  and  having  has- 
tily wrapped  up  some  bread  and  meat, 
thrust  the  whole  into  Gomick's  hand. 

"He'll  have  to  write  when  he  can, 
so  as  I  mid  Join  him,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly. 

Comick  turned  away,  carrying  with 
him  the  memory  of  the  bare-footed, 
girlish  figure,  with  the  dark  hair  fall- 
ing about  such  a  white,  terrified  face. 
Tamsine's  blue  eyes,  so  piteous  now, 
seemed  to  haunt  him. 

"GkNi  help  h^!"  he  said,  and  he  drew 
Ihe  back  of  his  hand  across  his  own 
eyes  as  he  broke  into  a  shambling  run. 

Tamsine  dressed  with  all  speed,  and 
then  took  up  her  post  at  the  attic  win- 
dow, scanning  the  downs  as  she  had 
scanned  them  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  night.  Which  would  approach 
first,  she  asked  herself — the  dark  forms 
of  the  police  who  came  to  drag  her 
husband  back  to  captivity,  or  David's 
young,  careless  figure,  strolling  home- 
wards in  ignorance  of  his  impending 
doom?  What  she  dreaded  most  of  all 
was  that  both  should  appear  simulta- 
neously, and  that  the  pursuers  should 
catch  sight  of  their  victim  before  she 
had  time  to  warn  him.  As  this 
thought  struck  her  she  turned  from  the 
window,  and  running  downstairs  and 
out  of  the  house,  climbed  to  the  top  of 
that  fold  of  down  which  sheltered  it. 
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whence  she  could  obtain  a   view   of 
both  approaches  to  the  house. 

All  at  once  her  heart  stood  still. 
SomethinfiT  was  moving  yonder  in  the 
brake — now  it  em^ged  from  it — a  fly- 
ing shape — ^the  dog,  David's  dog»  came 
galloping  towards  her,  rapidly  cover- 
ing the  ground  by  his  immense 
strides;  but  Tamsine  saw  that  he  was 
alone,  and  soon  perceived  that  the  ani- 
mal's long-sighted  eyes  had  taken  note 
of  her  presence  and  that  he  was  mak- 
ing straight  for  her. 

Now  he  was  upon  her,  almost  knock- 
ing her  over  in  the  violence  of  his  on- 
slaught, his  great  paws  on  her  shoul- 
ders, his  hot  breath  on  her  face,  his 
eyes  glowing  almost  red  with  eager- 
ness. Then  in  a  moment  she  went 
staggering  back  as  Swift  leaped  aside, 
and  wheeling,  turned  in  the  direction 
whence  he  had  come;  bounded  forward, 
and  then  returned,  gazing  at  her  be- 
seechingly, making  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  wood,  and  evincing  an  un- 
mistakable desire  that  she  should  fol- 
low him. 

"Good  Swift,  clever  Swift!"  cried 
she,  tears  springing  to  her  eyes  in  grat- 
itude to  the  dumb  creature  who  was 
her  husband's  friend. 

David  had  doubtless  heard  of  his 
danger  and  was  in  hiding,  and  the 
faithful  beast  had  come  to  show  her  his 
whereabouts. 

They  ran  along  together,  the  dog 
leaping  in  advance,  but  always  return- 
ing, Tamsine's  feet  carrjring  her  with  a 
swiftness  lent  to  her  by  the  extremity 
of  fear  and  desire. 

The  dog  made  straight  for  the  oak 
wood,  and  presently  took  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left,  then  wheeled  to  see  if  Tam- 
sine were  following. 

"Of  course!"  exclaimed  she,  "he's 
gone  to  the  old  lime-kiln — ^I  mid  ha' 
knowed  that  'ud  be  the  very  place  he'd 
choose." 

The  dog  disappeared  over  the  lip  of 
the  hollow,  and  she  came  hurrying  af- 


ter, her  esyes  fixed  on  the  arched  en- 
trance to  the  kiln,  so  that  she  tripped 
and  almost  fell  ovor  an  unexpected  ol>- 
stacle  in  the  path. 

It  was  a  gun,  David's  own  gun, 
thrown  down  in  full  view  of  any  pass- 
er-by. She  was  about  to  stoop  and 
pick  it  up  when  a  whine  from  the  dog 
made  her  look  round.  He  had  not 
approached  the  kiln,  but  had  run  round 
the  tangles  of  briars  beside  wtiich  the 
path  wound.  She  could  see  blm 
crouching  on  his  haunches  beside  some- 
thing. 

With  a  cry  she  hastened  forward. 
There,  on  the  thyme-grown  bank  where 
they  had  so  often  sat  together,  lay  Da- 
vid, one  arm  lying  feebly  across  the 
neck  of  the  great  hound,  his  head  pil- 
lowed on  the  russet  flank  of  a  dead  roe 
deer. 

His  eyes  met  hers  as  she  approached, 
and  he  smiled  faintly,  but  she  knew 
that  there  was  death  in  his  face,  even 
before,  on  throwing  herself  down  be- 
side him,  she  saw  that  the  mossy 
sward  where  he  lay  was  dyed  red. 

"Oh,  David,"  she  gasped,  "David, 
they've  shot  ye  an'  left  ye  here  to  die. 
Oh!  my  God,  could  anyone  be  so  cruel 
as  that!" 

"No,  no,"  he  said  feebly — "  'twas  my 
own  gun." 

Even  in  that  supreme  moment  he 
maintained  the  resolution  lie  had  taken 
with  regard  to  the  two  women;  he 
would  not  betray  Martha  nor  trouble 
his  wife. 

But  Tamsine's  face  was  now  con- 
vulsed with  an  awful  fear;  her  mind 
was  still  running  on  his  pursuers,  and 
she  fancied  that  he  had  destroyed  him- 
self, according  to  the  threat  often  made 
in  former  days,  rather  than  allow  him- 
self to  fall  alive  into  their  hands. 

"Oh,  may  God  forgive  ye,  my  poor 
love!"  she  groaned.  "Is  it  possible 
you've  taken  your  own  life?"  He 
smiled  again,  with  even  something  of 
gentle   amusement,   such  as  she   had 
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often    seen    evoked    by    her    simple 
speeches. 

"An*  why  should  I  do  that?"  he  mnr- 
mured.    "Me  that  was  so  happy." 

He  knew  nothing— he  need  never 
know!     Thank  Qod  for  that 

She  threw  her  arms  aboot  hiin  and 
kissed  him,  unable  to  speak,  and  he 
kissed  lier  back  with  the  remnant  of 
his  strenjTth. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "we've  been 
very  happy,  haven't  we?  Yet  I  d' 
'low  if  I'd  ha'  Uved  I  mid  ha' 
brought  you  trouble,  love.  I  was 
startln'  to  gle  ye  trouble  even  now — 
How  long  was  we  together  afore  that 
Sunday  when  I  see'd  thik  little 
buck?" 

"Three  weeks,"  answered  she,  with 
an  irrepressible  sob. 

"Three  weeks,"  he  echoed.  "Well — 
we've  a-had  those  three  weeks,  haven't 
we? — an'  now  I've  a-had  to  pay  my 
reckonin'." 

A  shudder  shook  her  frame.  It 
seemed  to  her  for  the  moment  as  if 
David  had  been  struck  down  in  the 
very  act  of  revolt  by  an  avenging 
Heaven,  the  stiffening  form  of  the  dead 
deer  bearing  witness  to  his  misdeeds. 
In  some  inexplicable  way  he  had  doubt- 
less Injured  himself  with  his  gun.  The 
fate  which  had  overtaken  him  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  his  own  sin.  To 
her  untutored  mind,  now  clouded  by 
sorrow,  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
animal,  the  direct  breach  of  the  law, 
was  a  crime  differing  only  in  degree 
from  the  act  which  had  originally  cut 
off  David  from  existence  amid  his  fel- 
lows. Her  heart  stood  still  within  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then  her  faith, 
strong  and  living  for  all  its  simplicity, 
came  to  her  rescue. 

♦•There's  mercy  above,"  she  said; 
"God's  good." 

••Yes,  He's  good,"  he  acquiesced.  "I 
did  pray  ye  might  come  to  me — 'I  was 
afeared  I'd  have  to  go  wi'out  sayln' 
good-bye,   but   He   let   ye  come.    An' 


you're  good — ^you  showed  me  all  the 
good  I  ever  knowed." 

Tamsine  sat  up,  rallying  all  her 
strength.  If  indeed  she  had  been  aUe 
to  help  him  in  the  past,  surely  she 
could  help  him  now. 

Gently  edging  herself  into  the  place 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  dead  roe,  she 
pillowed  her  husband's  head  on  her  lap, 
and  bending  over  him,  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  true  that  God's  good, 
David,"  she  said  earnestly.  "He'll 
forgive  ye  if  ye  turn  to  Him.  There's 
no  sins  so  great  that  He  won't  forgive 
them.  He  did  say  Himself— even  if 
they  was  red  as  scarlet ** 

David  looked  up  with  eyes  already 
dim;  his  lips  moved,  and  she  bent 
closer  to  catch  what  he  said. 

"A  thread  o*  scarlet,"  he  murmured. 
"Thy  lips  as  a  thread  o'  scarlet,  an' 
thy  speech  comely.'  That's  In  yoiir 
song,  Tamsine." 

"Oh,  David,  David,"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  volcelessly.  "You  mustn't  think 
o'  me  now— think  o'  God,  the  great  God 
you're  a-goin'  to  meet  David,  dear 
David,  lift  yourself  up  to  Him!" 

Her  tears  dropped  upon  his  face,  but 
he  was  smiling. 

"You— lift  me  up,"  he  said. 

Drawing  this  inert  form  a  little 
higher  into  her  embrace  so  that  his 
head  rested  on  her  bosom,  she  raised 
her  voice  in  obedience  to  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, and  began  to  sing. 

She  forgot  all  about  the  threatened 
advent  of  the  police;  in  that  solemn 
moment  she  scarcely  realised  her  own 
overwhelmhig  sorrow;  she  only  thought 
of  David's  ebbing  life  and  that  4t  be- 
hoved her  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
moments  that  remained  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  hl|:her  things.  And  Da- 
vid had  always  loved  to  hear  her  sing. 

Sitting  there,  with  her  world  crum- 
bling to  ruins  about  her,  she  put  the 
whole  intensity  of  her  faith  and  love 
Into  the  words  which  were  to  be  the 
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last  he  should  hear  on  earth.       Her 
▼olce  steadied  itself  after  the  first  few 
bars  and  floated  upwards,  piercingly 
sweet — 
'*Wben  other  comforts  fail,  and  helpers 

flee 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O,  abide  with  me." 

The  silence  of  the  oak  copse  was  in- 
▼ftded  by  many  tramping  feet,  and 
birds  flew  shrieking  from  the  boughs 
as  a  number  of  tall,  helmeted  forms 
forced  their  way  into  their  quiet  para- 
dise. 

As  the  police,  led  by  Harry  West,  ad- 
vanced, spreading  themselves  out  in 
line,  they  became  conscious  of  a  cu- 
rious and  unexpected  sound — a  girl's 
voice  high  and  clear,  singing  in  rhyth- 
mical cadence  a  hymn  which  was  fa- 
miliar to  them  all.  Then  a  sudden  dis- 
cc  rd  was  introduced  by  the  deep  baying 
of  a  hound. 

^'Dalled  if  that  isn't  his  doirl"  ex- 
claimed Harry,  as  a  gray,  shaggy  form 
leaped  upwards  apparently  out  of  a 
tangle  of  briars. 

"Well,  he  must  be  a  pretty  cool 
hand,"  rejoined  a  constable.  **He's 
gone  out  for  a  morning  stroll,  seem- 
ingly, wi'  his  wife  an'  his  dog,  too." 

'*HushI"  said  another,  who  had 
walked  a  step  or  two  in  advance. 
"There's  a  kind  o'  hollow  here — ^that's 
where  the  dog  come  from.  I  believe 
we've  got  him  all  right." 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of 
their  leader  the  men  surrounded  the 
pit,  and  drawing  close  to  the  edge, 
peered  in.  The  dog,  suddenly  silent, 
shrunk  back  to  its  master^s  feet  and 
the  girl,  still  supporting  his  motionless 
form,  continued  her  clear,  unwavering 
singing. 

As  they  stared  aghas^  she  stepped, 
glanced  downwards  at  the  face  which 
rested  on  her  breast  and  drew  the  lids 
over  the  unseeing  eyes. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  the  ring  of 
curious  faces  with  a  sort  of  smile. 


**You  may  take  him  now,"  she  said. 
For  indeed  the  Wild  Heart  was  quiet 
at  last 

EPILOGUE. 
About  four  years  later  a  woman  was 
making  her  way  rapidly  along  the 
roufi^  grass-grown  lane  which  led  from 
Chudbury  to  the  downs,  when  a  sadden 
turn  brought  her  face  to  face  with  a 
farm  cart,  on  the  shaft  Of  which  a 
freckle-faced,  sandy-bearded  man  was 
sitting.  The  horse  was  cropping  the 
wayside  grass  and  the  cart  itself  was 
pushed  back  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tangled  growth  which  bordered  it. 
The  driver  had  dropped  the  reins  and 
was  placidly  smoking  on  his  perch. 

It  was  a  May  day,  very  soft  and 
mild,  with  a  light  breeze  lifting  the 
tendrils  of  wild  rose  and,  honeysuckle 
which  festooned  the  hedge. 

The  woman,  after  one  keen  glance  in 
the  man's  face,  was  aboot  to  pass  on, 
when  she  suddenly  wheeled  and  paused 
beside  him. 
"Is  that  you,  Shepherd  Comick?" 
He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  stared  before  replying. 

"Well,  there,  if  'tisn't  Mrs.  West! 
Us  thought  ye  was  dead  an'  buried, 
Mrs.  West,  nobody  hearin'  from  ye  for 
so  long." 

She  hesitated,  patting  the  horse's 
neck  idly  for  a  moment,  and  then  look- 
ing up  with  sudden  fierceness. 

"P'raps  it  would  be  better  for  me  if 
I  was,"  she  answered,  "but  I'm  alive — 
an'  likely  to  live,  though  there's  not  a 
soul  that  cares  whether  I  do  or  not'* 
"Well,  poor  Miss  Strickland  did  take 
it  very  unkind  you  goin'  off  like  that," 
Comick  was  beginnhig,  when  she  inter- 
rupted him: — 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  that— every- 
body's been  telling  me,  but  it  can't  be 
helped  now,  and  ai^how  I  don't  care 
what  anybody  thinks  of  me,"  she  added 
defiantly. 

"Ah!"  said  Comick,  commiseratlngly. 
"You  was  i'  hopes  o'  findin'  the  poor 
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^vold  body  aliye  when  you  come  home, 
but  o*  coarse  nobody  conld  write  an' 
tell  ye  about  her  bein'  took  bad,  seeln* 
as  ye  never  gave  no  address/' 

**Of  coarse  they  couldn't,"  she 
a^rreed,  without  answering  his  implied 
question.  "Are  you  working  up  at 
Strange's  still?'*  she  went  on  sharply. 
"Bes,"  said  the  shepherd,  tapping  his 
pU>e  on  the  edge  of  the  cart.  "My 
mother  bides  there  now  to  keep  Mrs. 
Chant  company,  an'  I  do  work  for  her 
same  as  ever." 

"Mrs.  Chant!"  echoed  Martha,  with 
a  changed  expression. 

"Ees,"  rejoined  Oomick.  "She  do  feel 
It  right  to  call  herself  by  her  husband's 
real  name." 

"I  should  have  thought  she'd  have 
been  ashamed,"  said  Martha  harshly.. 

A  slow  flush  mounted  in  the  man's 
weather-beaten  face. 

"She's  no  call  to  be  ashamed,"  he 
cried,  "an*  she  do  know  it  There's 
nobody  but  what  do  respect  her  an' 
think  well  of  her." 

He  looked  at  Martha  challeng- 
ingly,  and  went  on  with  increasing 
heat — 

"You  was  never  her  friend,  Mrs. 
West,  an*  there's  nobody  hereabouts 
but  what  thought  it  cruel  hard  o'  je  to 
gie  notice  to  the  Darcheeter  police. 
Breakin'  thik  poor  young  thing's  heart 
wouldn't  ha'  brought  your  husband 
back  to  ye,  an'  there's  many  a  one  'ull 
pass  t'other  side  o'  the  road  rather  than 
speak  to  Harry  West — but  in  the  end 
neither  one  nor  t'other  o'  ye  done  any 
miscliief,  for  the  poor  chap  shot  hisself 
accidental  wi'  liis  own  gun  afore  either 
lot  o'  the  police  could  get  en." 

"Yes,  I  read  about  that  in  the  paper," 
said  Martha,  in  a  strangled  voice. 

At  this  Juncture  certain  rustling 
sounds  proceeded  from  the  straw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  Cornick  im- 
mediately lowered  his  voice. 

"Tliere,  I  didn't  ought  to  ha'  spoke  so 
loud  wl*  the  child  so  sound  asleep." 


"What  child?"  ejaculated  Martha, 
falling  back. 

"Why  the  mistress's— little  David 
Chant  There,  he's  awake,  sure 
enough — come  an'  show  yourself, 
Davy." 

Two  chubby,  sunburnt  hands  laid 
hold  of  the  rim  of  the  cart,  and  were 
presently  surmounted  by  the  laughing 
face  of  a  little  boy  about  three  years 
old,  a  bonny  little  fellow,  with. a  skin 
that  was  ruddy  as  an  apple  and  downy 
as  a  peach,  and  crisp  curls  of  very  dark 
hair.  From  beneath  the  black,  finely- 
pencilled  eyebrows  looked  a  pair  of 
eyes,  clear  and  fearless,  of  the  color  of 
a  haasel  sapling  in  spring. 

"His  eyes,"  gasped  Martha,  "his 
eyes!" 

"Aye,"  agreed  the  shepherd,  **they're 
his  father's  eyes,  sure  enough.  I  d' 
'low  old  Maister  C6sh  'ud  turn  i'  his 
grave  if  he  was  to  know  that  the  next 
owner  o'  Strange's  was  to  be  a  boy  wi' 
eyes  like  a  hawk's,  instead  o'  a  blue- 
e^yed  maid  what  he  did  always  fancy 
there." 

"Let  I  drive.  Daddy  Cornick, '  said 
the  child,  reaching  for  the  reins. 

"Daddy!"  exclaimed  Martha,  laugh- 
ing harshly.  "Is  that  how  the  wind 
blows?  Are  you  going  to  marry  the 
convict's  widow?" 

"The  wind  doesn't  blow  nohow  at 
all,"  rejoined  the  shepherd  stolidly. 
"As  for  convict's  widow,  I'd  be  proud 
an'  glad  to  have  her  if  she  could  bring 
her  mind  round  to  me,  an'  I'll  tell  you 
straight  out,  Mrs.  West,  as  I've  axed 
her  time  an'  again.  But  I've  alius  had 
the  same  answer,  an'  now  I'll  ax  her 
no  more.  This  little  chap  did  call  me 
Daddy  of  his  own  accord,  an'  I  do  take 
it  as  an  honor  as  he  should,  an'  I'll 
work  for  him  an'  his  moUier  faithful 
90  long  as  I  do  live  an'  never  think  o' 
bein'  no^hin'  better  nor  their  sarvent. 
£es»  Davy,  Daddy  Cornick  'nil  let  ye 
«|pive.  'Tis  gettin'  on  for  dinner- 
time, an'  mammy  'ull  be  lookin'  out  for 
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ye.  Can  I  give  ye  a  lift  anywheres  In 
this  direction,  Mrs.  West?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  she.  '"^I 
only  JoBt  chanced  to  stroll  up  this  way. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did — I  don't  know 
why  I  came  to  Ghudbury — but  It's  seen 
the  last  of  me  now.  Nobody'll  erer 
set  eyes  on  me  In  these  ports  again." 

The  cart  went  Jolting  on  up  the  in- 
cline, and  Martha,  standing  still,  gazed 
after  it 

"  'Mammyll  be  looking  out  for  ye,' " 
she  repeated.  "She's  had  David's  love 
—an'  now  she's  got  his  memory  and  his 
child.      And  I've  nothing!" 


Meanwhile  Oomlck,  Jogging  up  the 
road,  decided  to  keep  his  encounter 


with  Mrs.  West  a  secret  from  his  mis- 
tress. 

"  Twould  maybe  hurt  her  to  think  o' 
that  hard-hearted  'ooman  bein'  so  near 
the  Innocent  child,'-'  he  said  to  himself. 
"It  did  make  I  feel  queer  to  see  the 
way  she  did  look  at  en,  but  there,  8he*ll 
never  trouUe  us  again." 

"Daddy  Gomlck,"  said  littie  David 
again,  "isn't  this  nice.  Daddy  Gor- 
nlck?" 

"Turr'ble  nice,  sonny,"  he  rejoined. 
'*Daddy  Oom^k!  Well,  'tis  somethln' 
to  be  a  daddy,  even  if  ye  be  never  to 
have  a  son  o'  your  own.  I'D  never 
have  no  wife,  an'  that  poor  soul  up 
yonder  'ull  be  a  widder  all  her  days— 
but  for  all  that  there's  the  child  be- 
tween us,  thanks  be!" 

■ND 
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For  the  first  time  I  Journeyed  to 
Damascus  by  train.  Not  that  the  rail- 
way from  Beyrout  was  an  innovation 
— it  had  existed  long  before  I  knew 
Ssrria;  but  I  had  always  ridden  in  to 
Damascus  out  of  the  eastern  or  the 
southern  deserts,  or  marched  over  the 
passes  of  Anti-Llbanus  with  my  cara- 
van. No  doubt  these  are  the  best 
ways  of  approaching  the  Arab  capital, 
but  the  railway  is  not  without  Its 
charm,  nor,  In  mid-winter,  without  its 
advantages.  Before  we  were  half-way 
up  the  steeps  of  Lebanon  the  snow  was 
falling  thickly  round  us;  when  we 
reached  the  summit,  the  long  opposing 
ridge  of  Anti-Llbanus  rose  up  before  us 
a  barrier  of  dazzling  white;  the  hollow 
plain  of  CkBle-Syrla  was  snow-be- 
sprinkled, and  to  the  south  Mount  Her- 
mon  gleamed  frostily  in  the  January 
sun.  A  wintry  landscape.  My  com- 
panion in  the  railway-carriage  drew  his 
thick  brown  cloak  more  closely  about 
bim,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  he 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  would 


be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  tea  at  the 
next  station. 

"Bffendim,"  I  replied  (also  for  the 
twentieth  time),  "the  Arabs  know  not 
tea,  but  coffee  will  be  found." 

He  wrinkled  up  his  old  face  into  a 
patient  smile  and  proceeded  to  expose 
to  me  in  voluble  Turldsh  the  superior 
comfort  of  travel  in  his  country,  which 
was  Persia,  where  there  was  not  a 
posting-house  but  would  supply  you 
with  the  desired  refreshment  at  an  in- 
stant's notice;  and'  with  that  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  mother  tongue  and  re- 
cited verses  from  the  poets,  wherein  I 
caught  the  words  snow  and  tuUp,  and 
guessed  therefrom  that  they  referred  to 
the  manifold  beauties  of  nature.  He 
had  engaged  my  sympathies  from  the 
moment  his  servant  had  bundled  him 
and  his  immense  hold-all,  his  sole  lug- 
gage, into  the  train  at  Beyrout  No 
sooner  had  he  given  me  the  aalutatlon 
and  settled  himself  breathlessly  Into 
his  comer  than  he  composed  his  coun- 
tenance    and     recited     the     morning 
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prayer.  When  his  religions  obligations 
were  fulfilled  we  contriyed  to  hold 
some  ^onyerse,  what  with  mj  scanty 
Turkish  and  his  yet  scantier  French. 

'^My  age,"  said  he  abmptly*  **hi  «tz- 
ty-flye;  I  think  yoa  must  be  thirty.*' 

I  left  it  at  that,  since  it  seemed  to 
satisfy  him, — it  represents  a  heayy 
weight  of  years  for  a  woman  to  carry 
in  the  Bast, — and  he  took  up  the  mat- 
ter In  French  and  repeated  contentedly, 
*'8oizante-cinq;  terente,  terente,  ter- 
ente,"  I  wondering  meanwhile  whether 
all  the  information  he  gathered  on  his 
Journey  wcfe  equally  valuable  and 
trustworthy.  He  pressed  upon  me  por- 
tions of  the  bread  and  sour  curds  and 
goafs-milk  cheese  which,  in  default  of 
tea,  he  purchased  at  eyery  halting- 
place,  and  was  much  grieyed  because  I 
would  not  share  with  him  the  Joys  of 
his  hubble-bubble.  He,  too,  was  going 
to  Damascus:  he  would  be  obliged  if  I 
would  tell  him  which  was  the  most 
commodious  hotel.  I  satisfied  him  on 
this  head  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  curds  and  cheese  had  not  blunted 
my  appetite,  as  I  found  when  we 
stopped  at  the  half-way  station  of  Ray- 
yak,  where  lunch  was  awaiting  us  at 
the  buffet  Immediately  after  leaying 
Rayyak  we  entered  the  narrow  gorges 
of  Anti-Libanus,  through  which  I  had 
ridden  a  couple  of  times  on  former 
Journeys.  The  tiny  yillages  huddled 
against  the  flanks  of  the  hills  had  a  fa- 
miliar air;  in  spite  of  the  railway  they 
are  still  yery  remote  from  ciyllization, 
and  their  inhabitants  belong  to  a  Mos- 
lem sect  which  is  noted  for  fanaticism 
and  ignorance.  But  the  prospect 
changed  when  we  bad  topped  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  and  run  down  to  Zebe- 
dani,  famous  for  its  apples, — ^I  had 
camped  in  its  orchards  when  they  were 
as  white  with  scattered  blossom  as 
they  were  now  white  with  snow.  My 
Persian  friend  scrambled  out  and 
bought  me  a  basket  of  the  fruit:  small 
and  rather  tasteless  it  is,  for  all  its  re- 


nown. From  Zebedanl  the  line  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Barada,  the 
Abana  of  Naaman,  through  a  deft 
where  the  rocks  are  honeycombed  with 
ancient  tombs,  and  so  down  a  wind- 
ing yalley  rich  in  frt^t-gardens  and 
poplar  groyes,  gray  and  leafless  now, 
against  the  gray  and  snow-flecked  wall 
of  the  hills.  The  gods  of  rock  and 
stream  had  been  worshipped  here:  I 
should  not  haye  liked  to  confess  to  my 
pious  companion  that  I  had  oncfe  poured 
out  a  libation  of  curds  over  the  Roman 
masonry  of  a  small  temple  platform  on 
the  hillside,  where,  below  a  rushing 
spring,  many  a  pass^-by  before  me 
and  before  the  Romans  had  given  due 
meed  of  thanks  and  praise. 

My  thoughts  were  brought  back  from 
prehistoric  sacrifice  by  the  insistent 
present  We  had  drawn  up  at  a  sta- 
tion, and  from  out  the  carriage  next 
to  mine  a  boy — he  was  little  more-^ 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  private  sel- 
dier  was  alighting.  He  kept  the  mus- 
cles of  his  round  beardless  face  under 
the  strictest  control;  not  a  sign  of  emo- 
tion did  he  exhibit,  although  a  large 
family  party  and  all  his  village  friends, 
including  the  station  porter,  were 
eagerly  watching  his  descent  on  to  the 
platform.  Before  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  embrace  his  father  (the  rela- 
tionship was  not  difficult  to  guess)  he 
turned  back  anxiously  to  the  carriage 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  bis 
fellow-travellers  his  miscellaneous 
baggage — bundles  tied  up  in  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  nondescript  packages, 
together  with  a  number  of  large  earth- 
enware Jars,  such  as  the  Syrian  cot- 
tager uses  for  the  storing  of  his  drink- 
ing water.  These  Jars,  being  of  a  highly 
brittle  nature,  required  delicate  hand- 
ling, and  it  was  not  till  they  had  all 
been  placed  carefully  in  a  row  by  the 
lean  and  weather-beaten  old  peasant 
who  was  to  be  the  happy  recipient  of 
them,  that  father  and  son  had  leisure 
to  greet  each  other  with  a  kiss   on 
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either  cheek.      Then  came  the  tiym  of 
the  porter;  next  yarloos  small  males 
(younger  brothers,  perhaps,  of  the  gal- 
lant soldier)  were  embraced  with  much 
solemnity,  and  finally  a  selection  of  the 
onlo<^er8     was     similarly     honored. 
Meanwhile  the  mother — ^you  had  only 
to  see  the  beaming  satisfaction  that  ir- 
radiated her  face,  and  the  eyes  that 
followed  every  movement  of  the  newly- 
arrived  passenger,  to  know  that  she 
was  the  mother — stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  a  stout  woman  and  a  plain, 
except  for  the  happiness  that  illumined 
her.      She  bided  her  time,  but  Just  as 
the  train  moved  away  I  saw  the  boy 
go  up  to  her  and  throw  his  arms  round 
her,  and  the  double  kiss  was  given  not 
once  but  over  and  over  again.      Then 
suddenly  I  realized  the  significance  of 
the  scene.  They  were  Christians,  these 
people.      That  fat  old  peasant  woman 
with  the  unveiled  face  had  not  come 
out  of  a  Moslem  harem,  and  they  were 
welcoming  back  their  soldier  son,  the 
first  Christian  soldier  I  had  set  eyes 
on  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.      I  leaned 
back  in  my  seat  with  a  gasp  of  sur- 
prise,  and   if   my   Turkish   had   been 
'  more  fiuent  I  would  gladly  have  con- 
fided   my    feelings    to    the    Persian. 
Christian  soldiers!  why,  of  course,  I 
knew  that  the  law  enjoining  Christians 
to  serve  in  the  army  had  been  passed 
eighteen  months  ago,  yet  its  actual  exe- 
cution seemed  nothing  short  of  a  mira- 
cle.    How  often  have  we  not  been  told 
that  the  Moslem  army  is  the  lynch- 
pin   of   Moslem    supremacy,   that   the 
Khalif  can  only  be  defended  by  those 
who  believe  in  his  spiritual  as  well  as 
in    his    temporal    authority,    that    no 
Christian    can    be    trusted    to    follow 
where  a  Moslem  oflDlcer  leads  nor  any 
Moslem    to   follow   a   Christian,    and 
here  were  these  worn-out  sophistries 
fading  away  before  the  simple  human 
presence  of  a   recruit  embracing  his 
mother.       Yet  so  conservative  is  the 
mind  of  woman  that  I  did  not  quite  re- 


cover from  astonishment  till  after  the 
second  encounter  with  the  Ciiristian 
soldiery.  I  was  standing  in  the  8h<^ 
of  a  Damascene  photographer  when  the 
door  opened  and  four  privates  entered. 
The  photographer  kept  us  waiting,  and 
I  fell  into  talk  with  him  who  stood 
nearest  to  me. 

**Elfendim,"  he  said,  **we  have  come 
for  our  pictures,  for  these  three  are 
from  Csesarea  in  Anatolia,  and  they 
wish  to  send  their  pictures  to  their 
family.*'  Now  two  years  ago  Cflesarea 
narrowly  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  mas- 
sacre. * 

"And  you,"  I  asked,  "are  you  from 
Damascus?" 

*'I  am  from  Jerusalem,"  tie  answered. 
"Your  Excellency  knows  Jerusalem  the 
Holy?    It  is  a  beautiful  city." 

"Please  God  I  may  return  there."  I 
said. 

"Please  Ood,"  said  he,  and  added: 
"These  three  are  Armenians,  and  since 
they  speak  only  Turkish  and  are  newly 
come,  I  am  their  dragoman  to  interpret 
for  them  in  the  basaars." 

"But  you  are  a  Moslem?"  said  I. 

"Praise  God,"  he  replied. 

"Have  you  many  Christians  in  your 
regiment?"  I  asked. 

"Wallah,  many*!"  he  affirmed.  "They 
are  all  Armenians  from  Anatolia." 

Thereupon  we  returned  to  our  re- 
spective businesses,  but  the  three  Ar- 
menians from  Cfesarea  and  their  Mos- 
lem dragoman  had  taught  me  a  lesson. 
The  old  order  changes. 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  adv«i- 
turee  of  the  aged  Persian.  The  train 
van  down  the  Barada  valley,  past 
Douma,  where  wealthy  Damascenes 
have  built  among  gardens  their  sum- 
mer resorts,  past  the  house  of  the  Amir 
Umar,  that  mighty  hunter,  son  of  tlie 
great  Algerian,  Abdul  Kadir,  and  out 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  hour 
was  near  sunset  The  western  light 
struck  the  minarets  of  the  city,  and 
was  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the 
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hlgh'ljtng    suburb    of    Salahiyeh;    it 
bathed  the.  fertile  plain  which  is  the 
frontier  of  the  Desert,  and  picked  out 
every  curve  and  hollow  in  the  barren 
hills  that  reach, out  like  a  long  arm  of 
the  Desert  itself,  into  the  heart  of  the 
well-watered  meadows.      However  of- 
ten you  may  come  to  Damascus,  the 
sight  of  its  fair  landscape,  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  wastes  beyond,  calls  up 
undimmed  the  keenest  of  former  im- 
pressions,   and    awakens    anew    that 
sense  of  the  permanence  of  imperma- 
nent beauty,  which  clothes  without  a 
iilnt  of  diminution  its  gardens  and  its 
spires.    I  helped  my  old  friend  out  of 
the  carriage  and  trundled  his  bold-all 
after  him.      He  reassured  himself  as 
to  the  name  of  the  hotel,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  crowd.      Then  I  got 
out,  stepped  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to 
the  hoteL      But  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  stay   there,   though  the 
sun  was  setting.      I  slipped  on  a  fur 
coat  and  hurried  out  Into  the  streets, 
for  I  was  determined,   before  night 
closed  in,  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the 
splendors  of  the  Great  Mosque.       It 
was  six  years  since  I  had  last  found 
my  way  through  the  bazaars,  and  I 
had  no  very  clear  recollection  of  their 
windings.       (Consequently    I    plunged 
into  a  dark  alley  which  led  nowhere 
but   to   the   citadel,   where  a   sentry 
turned  me  back.    He  stood  where  the 
Roman  had  stood,  and  the  Greek,  and 
who  knows  how  many  before,  for  the 
citadel  occupies,  the  site  of  all  the  for- 
mer citadels,  and  Damascus  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  world.     A  mo- 
ment's wandering  brought  me  to  the 
bazaar    of    the    Greeks — ^the    modem 
Greeks*  be  it  understood, — ^and  here  I 
was  upon  familiar  ground,  for  I  re- 
membered* that  it  led  straight  to  the 
Great  Mosque.     The  bazaar  is  covered 
with  a  vaulted  roof  (it  is,  alas!  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  but  in  the  darkness  I 
might  be  permitted  to  forget  its  ignoble 
substance),  the  shops  were  nearly  all 


closed,  a  very  few  lights  burned  at  long 
intervals  down  either  side,  and  I  hast- 
ened stumbling  through  a  deserted  city, 
full  of  m^ystery  and  full  of  the  past. 
Betwem  two  tall  columns  which  once 
flanked  the  central  opening  of  the  triple 
outer  gate  of  the  temple,  the  precursor 
on  this  site  of  church  and  mosque,  I 
passed  into  the  narrow  street  lined 
with  smaller  columns  which  leads  to 
the  door  of  the  Moslem  sanctuary,  as  it 
once  led  to  that  of  the  Pagan;  and 
looking   backwards   I   recognized   be- 
tween the  battered  capitals  of  the  col- 
onnade the  splendid  mouldings  and  en- 
richments    of     the     outer     gateway, 
crowning  the  southernmost  of  the  triple 
openings    of    the     Roman     entrance. 
iA^pollodorus  of  Damascus,  the  famous 
architect    whom    Trajan    brought    to 
Rome  to  build  his  F<nrum,  may  have 
designed  them.    I  stepped  through  a 
small    door    into    the    court    of    the 
mosque.    It  was  too  late  for  tourists, 
mie  man  sick  of  a  palsy,  who  has  lain 
within   the  door  ever   since   I   knew 
Damascus,  had  been  carried  home;  the 
box  of  cotton  slippers  which  he  keeps 
for  the  use  of  the  Infidel  was  locked, 
and  it  was  too  cold  to  take  off  my 
shoes.      Therefore    I    committed    the 
sacrilege  of  walking  through  the  ar- 
cades into  the  court  fully  shod.      But 
it  was  the  only  sacrilege  of  which  I 
was  guiltjr:   the  place  and  the   hour 
would  have  inspired  the  least  devout. 
The  court  was  plunged  in  silence,  the 
minarets   p<4nted    quiet   fingers   to   a 
heaven  wherein  pale  stars  were  mas- 
tering the  last  flush  of  sunset,  the  win- 
dows of  the  mosque  glowed  with  the 
lamps  that  lighted  those  who  were  as- 
sembled within  at  the  evening  prayer, 
and  under  the  arcades  the  shadowy 
night  had  gathered.      The  sanctity  of 
temple,    church,    and    mosque    were 
Joined  together  in  a  holy  calm,  that  the 
congregation    of   the    Faithful    might 
bow  down  and  worship  at  the  evening 
prayer  the  name  of  God. 
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When  I  retomed  to  my  hotel  I  was 
greete<)  by  a  somewhat  nnmanneriy 
landlord  In  the  following  terms. 

"I  am  much  obliged,"  said  he  sar- 
castically, "for  your  recommendation, 
but  I  could  not  take  in  your  friend." 

Now  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
age  of  the  Seleucids.  At  all  events, 
any  one  posterior  to  the  Klialif  WaUd, 
who  built  the  mosque,  had  escaped  my 
memory  for  the  moment,  and  I  replied 
rather  snappishly,  **I  have  not  the  least 
idea  wbat  you  are  talking  about,"  and 
went  into  my  room  to  unpack.  But  I 
had  barely  unfastened  a  single  strap 
before  I  brought  to  mind  my  fellow^ 
traveller. 

««The  Persian!"  said  I.  hastily  re- 
opening the  doOT. 

"Yes,  the  Persian!"  he  replied  an- 
grily. **He  came  here  and  gave  your 
name.  /  did  not  know  what  he  was, 
but  I  let  him  come  in.  What  did  he 
do  but  go  into  the  salon  and  begin  to 
say  the  evening  prayer — and  I  have  an 
Bng^h  bishop  in  the  house!  And  then 
he  called  for  a  hubble-bubble.  That 
was  too  much:  I  turned  him  out." 

"Wah,  wah!"  said  I.  "Alas,  alas!" 
And  the  English  bishop,  when  I  related 
the  anecdote,  echoed  the  exclamation. 

This  Is  the  end  of  the  story  of  the 
aged  Persian.  He  vanished  with  his 
hubble-bubble  I  know  not  where.  But 
I  like  to  think  of  1dm  as  a  political  ex- 
ile, of  merit  as  distinguished  as  is  his 
courtesy. 

My  first  care  next  morning  was  to 
revisit  the  Great  Mosque.  As  every- 
one knows,  the  interior  was  gutted  by 
fire  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  except 
for  the  long  lines  of  Roman  columns 
and  capitals,  all  is  modem.  No,  not 
all,  for  a  few  fragments  of  mediaeval 
mosaic  still  cling  to  the  transept  walls 
both  inside  and  outside.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  interior,  remodelled  though 
it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Walid, 
was  an  irreparable  loss,  but  the  mag- 
nificent  proportions    of    the    building, 


and,  it  must  be  added,  the  discretion 
with  which  it  has  been  repaired,  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  all  mosques,  in 
spite  of  the  misfcnrtunes  that  have 
fallen  upon  it  I  did  not  confine  my- 
self to  the  inside,  but  examined  the 
whole  of  the  outside  as  well,  climbing, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  balanced  preca- 
riously upon  a  wooden  table,  on  to  the 
roof  of  a  bazaar  to  photograph  tiie 
southern  doorway  now  blocked,  which 
is  a  relic  of  the  temple,  though  the 
Christian  inscription  upon  the  lintel 
must  have  been  added  by  Arcadius,  tiie 
founder  of  the  church.  That  done,  I 
.hunted  ttuough  tlie  basaars  for  re- 
nudns  of  the  vast  outer  enclosing  wall 
of  the  temenos.  And  when  I  had  be- 
gun to  realize  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  I  sought  the  aid  of 
one  who  has  tliat  love  of  ancient  walls 
and  that  reverence  for  ancient  master- 
pieces that  malic  the  true  antiquarian, 
and  with  him  wandered  through  the 
bazaars  afresh.  He  pointed  out  to 
me  the  fragments  of  columns  that  give 
the  line  of  the  outer  arcade  of  the  tem- 
enos, showed  me  where  the  inscrip- 
tion had  been  found  which  contained 
the  name  of  ApoUodorus — involuntarily 
in  our  thoughts  we  connected  it  with 
the  renowned  architect — and  called 
my  attention  to  the  plan  where  a  Ro- 
man doorway,  leading  doubtless  into 
the  temenos,  iiad  been  inserted  into  the 
massive  pilastered  wall  of  an  earlier 
time.  Here  was  a  clue:  that  earlier 
wall  must  have  been  Srteucid,  the  en 
closing  wall  of  the  precincts  of  the 
Oreek  temple;  but  if  so,  then  the  sim- 
ilar wall,  with  its  huge  masonry  and 
pUasters,  that  forms  the  south-west 
an^e  at  the  mosque,  was  Seleucid  too, 
an  explanation  which  accounted  for  the 
curious  ci^iitals  with  the  Bgyptian 
gorge  profile  that  crown  the  pilasters. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  work  of  all  periods, 
Greek,  Roman,  Barly  Ohristia]i,  and 
Moslem,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  this  won- 
derful structure.      I  devoted  another 
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day  to  tbe  tracing  of  the  line  of  the 
cUy  wall.     The  greater  part  of  it  dates 
fixuD  the  time  of  the  Mamluks,  but  here 
and  there  remain  the  huge  foundation- 
stones  which,  to  my  thinking,  were  of 
Seleucid    origin,    and    frequently    the 
same  stones  have  been  re-used  by  Ro- 
man and  Moslem.     All  the  oriental  cit- 
ies of  the  Roman  and  probably  also  of 
tbe  Seleucid  age  were  built  upon  a  defi- 
nite plan:     The  two  main  streets,  lined 
with  colonnades,   crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles;   the  smaller  streets, 
many  of  them  also  colonnaded,  ran  par- 
allel to  them.     At  Damascus  the  main 
street  from  east  to  west  still  exists:  it 
is  the  street  called  Straight,  the  Long 
Basaar.      At  its  eastern  end  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  triple  gate,  but  the 
western  gate  has  vanished.     One  more 
txace  of  the  Greek  fortification  round 
the  town  is  to  be  seen  in  the  solid  arch 
which  spans  a  street  to  the  north  of  the 
mosque.      To  the  south  of  this  arch, 
within    the   city    limits,    are    the    re- 
mains of  another  doorway,  Roman  this 
time,  imd  without  question  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  temple  temenos;  while 
to  the  north  of  the  arch  a  fine  doorway 
of   Mamluk  architecture,   the  Bab  el 
Hadid,  shows  that  the  city  wall  of  the 
later  Moslem  period  ran  outside  the  de- 
fences of  the  Greek.      The  quarter  be- 
tween these  three  gates  is  called  to-day 
Bein  es  Surein,  Between  the  Walls;  but 
whether  the  name  implies  the  space  be- 
tween the  temenos  wall  and  the  Greek 
city  wall,  or  that  which  lies  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Mamluk  city  walls, 
I  cannot  say.      Moreover,  the  Roman 
temenos  gate  is  known  as  the  Gate  of 
the  Mosque,  and  the  name  preserves 
the  memory  that  it  once  served  as  an 
entrance  to  the  sanctuary. 

Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the 
Umayyad  khalifs,  but  of  their  palaces 
and  shrines  nothing  remains  save  por- 
tions of  the  Great  Mosque.  Their  suc- 
cessors,   the    Abbasids,    removed   the 


activity  was  expended  on  Mesopota- 
mian  cities;  but  vrith  the  Mamluks,  Da- 
mascus became  once  more  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  the  arts.  One  of  ^e 
best  examples  of  the  architecture  of 
this  period  is  the  library  of  Malik  ez 
Zahir.  You  must  not  go  there  in 
search  of  the  latest  literature,  nor  jet 
in  the  hope  of  finding  complete  editions 
of  the  Arab  classics,  Igc  the  collection 
of  books  is  small,  though  it  contains 
some  valuable  unprinted  works. 
Above  all,  do  not  attempt  to  study  in 
Malik  es  Zaliir's  library  upon  a  cold 
day.  Not  the  smallest  apology  for  a 
fire  lurks  under  that  high  dome,  half 
the  windows  are  broken,  and  in  winter 
the  keen  airs  chase  one  another  merrily 
round  the  single  bookcase  that  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  went, 
not  to  read,  but  to  photograph  Malik  ez 
Zahir's  mosaics,  for  the  composition  of 
wliich  the  artificers  of  Persia  and  ef 
Byzantium  seem  to  have  joined  hands. 
One  or  two  turbaned  scholars  of  ma- 
ture years  were  shivering,  wrai^ied  in 
their  furs,  over  crabbed  texts. 

"Lady,"  said  one,   "in  your  library 

in  London  is  the  reader  provided  with 

a  pencil  to  write  down  what  he  reads?'* 

"Without  doubt,"  said  I.    "And  with 

pens  and  ink.'* 

"Mashallah!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
even  in  Egypt  is  ink  allowed/* 

"Ink!**  interposed  the  librarian. 
"Who  would  allow  ink  where  there  are 
ancient  books  ?'^ 

I  tried  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings 
by  offering  to  send  him  copies  of  my 
photographs.  "€k)d  reward  you!"  he 
replied  politely.  "I  have  the  original, 
what  do  I  want  with  the  picture?'* 

From  the  library  I  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Saladin,  which  is  close  at  hand.  The 
building  is  old  and  contains  some  fine 
tiles,  but  the  tomb  is  modem— renewed, 
perhaps,  in  honor  of  the  German  Em- 
peror whose  wreath,  a  memorial  of  his 
visit,  lies  in  a  glass  cupboard  at  the 
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tban  the  imperial  wreath  is  the  tomb 
of  Saladin*8  wazlr,  which  stands  un- 
der the  same  dome.  It  has  been 
much  injured  and  badly  repaired,  but 
it  still  shows  some  fine  woodwork. 
Thence  I  carried  my  camera  to  the 
north  gate  of  the  mosque,  where  hang 
two  fine  bronze  doors  adorned  with  the 
heraldic  devices  of  the  Mamluks.  And 
as  I  was  coming  away,  reluctant  as 
ever  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the 
mosque.  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  an  old 
friend  whose  green  turban  proclaimed 
his  high  status  in  the  world  of  Islam. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  lead  the  Friday 
prayers,  and  he  lives  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  main  entrance. 

''Kinship  and  welcome!**  he  cried, 
and  wrung  me  by  the  hand.  ''Honor 
us!  we  are  now  at  my  house." 

Witb  like  effusion  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, further  extended  to  the  Na- 
kib*B  companion,  with  whom  I  had  also 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,— « 
man  with  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  for  agile  wits.  Over  the  cups 
of  coffee  he  embarked  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  which  the  subject  was  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  diverse  creeds. 

"Your  Excellency,*'  said  he,  "has 
travelled  much;  which  religion  have 
you  found  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth?** 

"Bffendim,**  I  replied  cautiously  (for 
to  meet  Doctors  of  the  Law  upon  their 
own  ground  is  a  dangerous  thing),  "I 
have  found  truth  in  all  and  honest  men 
in  all.'* 

"But  I,"  he  pursued,  '^believe  the 
Protestants  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  Catholics,  for  the  Catholics  worship 
pictures.*' 

'•The  ignorant  worship  pictures,*' 
said  I,  not  wishing  to  see  half  the 
Christian  world  disposed  of  in  this 
summary  fashion. 

*'Bh!  the  ignorant,*'  he  replied;  *in 
Islam  neiUier  the  ignorant  ncnr  the  wise 
bow  down  to  any  image.*' 

"You  do  wrtL"  said  I. 

''In  Islam,*'  he  continued,  *^e  bew 


down  to  one  God,  may  He  be  praised 
and  exalted, — ^the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  of  all  living  thlngrt. 
But  the  Christians  worship  three 
Gods." 

"The  three  Gods  are  but  one."  I 
said. 

"Effendim,"  he  retumedi,  "once  I 
spoke  with  a  divine  of  the  English,  and 
to  him  I  said,  'How  do  jou  know  God? 
Do  you  see  Him?  Do  you  hear  Him? 
He  answered,  'No;  by  the  intellifi:«ice 
we  know  Him!'  Then  I  said,  'Expose 
to  me  the  doctrine  of  the  three  Gods:* 
But  he  relied,  'It  is  a  matter  above 
the  intelligence  of  man.'  I  said^  "How 
is  it  that  you  know  God  by  the  intelli- 
gence, yet  the  three  Gods  are  above  the 
intellig^ce?  Is  not  the  knowledge  of 
God  the  highest  knowledge?' " 

"True,"  said  I,  non-oommittaUy;  and 
then  by  good  fortune  the  Nakib,  who 
had  wearied  of  a  disquisition  which  he 
had  probab^  heard  many  times  be- 
fore, interposed  and  asked  me  wbetfi^ 
I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  latest  pho- 
tograph of  liimself.  It  was  a  question 
which  I  found  easier  to  answer  than 
those  of  his  acute  fHend. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  return  of 
the  HaJJ.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus 
were  crowded  with  pilgrims  from 
Mecca,  Turcomans  and  Central  Asiat- 
ics, many  of  them  Russian  subjects, 
clothed  in  high  boots  and  shaggy  fur 
caps  and  dingy  fur  coats,  whldi  they 
were  busily  replacing  with  garments  ol 
a  more  fashionable  cut.  A  group  of 
these  natives  of  the  mountains  and 
stapes  was  to  be  seen  before  evoy 
clothier's  shop  in  the  Greek  basaar, 
haggling  over  the  extortionate  prices 
which  the  Damascene  tradesmoi  wring 
out  of  their  ignorance  and  their  lUUm- 
less  vanity, — you  can  Imagine  that  a 
new  outfit  from  Damascus  most  create 
a  considerable  sensation  In  Tuitestan. 
The  hardships  of  the  ptigrlniage  had 
been  increased  tlils  year  by  the  nnusiial 
cold.    The    railway    to    Beyrout    was 
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blocked  for  ten  days  by  snow,  and  the 
poorer  pilgrims,  not  being  able  to  af- 
ford a  lodging  in  the  town,  bad  spent 
several  bitter  nights  packed  into  the 
carriages  which  stood  weatherbound  in 
the  station.  Moreover,  other  risks  had 
attended  the  Journey  along  the  Mecca 
line.  The  desert  had  for  some  time 
past  been  restless,  uneasily  aware  that 
a  new  Government  had  come  to  birth 
in  Turkey,  and  that  upon  their  secular 
liberties  of  raid  and  revenge  a  stronger 
band  might  now  be  laid  than  any  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  In 
the  autumn  the  Vail  of  Syria  resolved 
to  give  proof  of  his  authority,  and  he 
ordered  the  registration  of  the  settled 
Bedouins  in  the  desert  fortress  of  Ke- 
rak  and  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  their  young  men 
might  be  forced  to  serve  in  the  army 
and  their  old  men  to  pay  up  arrears  of 
taxation.  The  order  was  ill-timed. 
The  desert  saw  that  Its  worst  fears 
were  to  be  realized,  and  it  took  precau- 
tions. The  Kerak  Arabs  persuaded 
the  commandant  of  the  town  to  send 
out  the  half  of  his  garrison  in  small 
bands  to  execute  the  Vali's  decree,  as- 
suring him  that  their  nomad  brethren 
intended  no  resistance.  The  desert 
Arabs  fell  upon  these  bands  one  by 
one  and  annihilated  them,  the  gates  of 
Kerak  were  thrown  open,  and  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  commandant  were  be- 
sieged In  the  citadel.  Nor  was  this  all. 
At  Katraneh,  the  station  for  Kerak.  the 
Bedouins  held  up  the  train  that  runs 
three  times  a-week  from  Medina  to 
Damascus.  The  station-master,  seeing 
the  clouds  of  horsemen  bearing  down 
upon  him,  telegraphed  up  the  line  for 
help,  and  was  shot  down  as  he  com- 
pleted the  message.  The  engine-driver 
took  fright,  uncoupled  bis  engine,  and 
fled  away.  The  train  was  surrounded 
and  looted.  It  was  a  rich  haul,  for,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  there  were  among 
the  passengers  two  Mecca  merchants 
who  were  conveying  a  large  sum  of 
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money  to  Beyrout  Strict  Inquiry  was 
then  made  as  to  whether  any  servants 
of  the  railway  were  in  the  train,  but 
a  staunch  negative  was  returned  to  the 
question,  and  the  life  of  the  guard  was 
saved.  One  of  the  railway  account- 
ants hung  on  the  edge  of  death  for 
several  minutes.  His  European  clothes 
roused  the  suspicion  of  the  raiders: 
'*when  in  doubt,  a  rifle-shot*'  might  be 
taken  as  a  summary  of  desert  policy, 
and  this  solution  was  about  to  be  ai>- 
plied,  when  one  of  the  Mecca  mer- 
chants had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ex- 
claim, "Why,  this  Is  Yusef,  my  secre- 
tary," and  the  man  was  spared.  Not 
so  fortunate  was  a  doctor  who  wa^J 
wearing  an  Ottoman  decoration.  **ThU 
is  one  of  the  Government,"  cried  the 
Bedouins,  and  shot  him  where  he  sat. 
Finally,  they  stripped  the  passengers 
naked  to  the  skin,  burned  the  train, 
and  wrecked  the  station.  It  was 
night,  and  winter;  for  ten  hours  men 
and  women  wandered  naked  along  the 
line  until  the  relief  train  for  which  the 
station-master  had  telegraphed  brought 
them  succor.  The  railway  was  hastily 
repaired  and  strongly  guarded,  and  the 
pilgrims  came  up  it  in  safety;  but  the 
desert,  when  once  it  breaks  Into  revolt, 
is  not  easily  quieted,  and  a  long  task 
yet  lies  before  the  Turkish  soldiery. 
They  are  better  prepared  to  oope  with 
it  than  they  were  before  the  granting 
of  the  Constitution,  for  they  are  now 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  regularly 
paid,  and  their  commanders  show 
greater  energy  and  decision  than  they 
dared  to  exhibit  In  the  Days  of 
Tyranny. 

Yes.  it  is  changing,  this  Eastern 
world.  Six  years  ago.  when  I  sat  In 
the  great  bouses  of  Damascus,  we 
talked  of  sport  or  of  desert  politics,  and 
sometimes,  under  our  breath,  we  whis- 
I>ered  of  the  terrible  misgovemment,  of 
the  jealous  spite  that  pursued  the  high- 
minded  (Fuad  Pasha  lay  in  durance 
close  at  baud  to  point  our  words),  and 
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of  the  spies  that  lingered  behind  every 
door.      Now  I  sit  in  the  same  rooms, 
and  we  discuss  whether  fathers  who 
wish  to  give  their  sons  every  advan- 
tiige  should  send  them  to  Paris  or  to 
London  or  to  Berlin;  we  develop  pro- 
jects of  reform,  and  we  weigh  the  mer- 
its of  the  candidates  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion.     But  do  not  think  that  we  con- 
duct our  elections  here  as  you  conduct 
them  in  England.       We  have  not.  In 
two  years  and  a  half,  attained  to  a  full 
and   comprehensive   understanding   of 
the   Parliamentary   system.       EMrstiy, 
our  candidates  have  no  programme,  nor 
Is  a  public  expression  of  their  political 
opinions  expected  of  them.      In  a  re- 
cent election  in  the  Syrian  vilayet  one 
man   only    published    what   might   be 
regarded  as  an  election  address,  and  he 
received   for  his  pains  two  votes  out 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty.    Secondly,  they 
do  not  represent,  nor  are  they  selected 
by.  any  political  party,  except  always 
by  him  who  is  understood  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  at  Salonica. 
And    herein,     be    it    said,     lies     the 
strength  of  the  Committee,  its  views 
are  more  or  less  current,  and  it  has  a 
definite     organization.       And     thirdly 
(though  far  be  it  from  me  to  urge  this 
as  an  objection  in  Turkey),  the  depu- 
ties     are      elected      by      a      method 
which  approaches  but  distantly  to  pop- 
ular suffrage.      The  body  of  secondary 
electors  is  very  small;  it  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  municipal  and  ad- 
ministrative  councils    of   the   vilayet, 
who  have  in  the  first  instance  been  ap- 
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pointeil  by  primary  electors,  also  lim- 
ited in  number.  The  real  weakness  of 
the  system  is  the  inordinate  number  of 
candidates  who  see  fit  to  present  them- 
selves: the  man  chosen  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  command  an  actual  majority.  To 
take,  again,  a  Syrian  example:  in  an 
election  which  has  just  occurred  here, 
nineteen  candidates  offered  themselves, 
the  secondary  lectors  number  150.  the 
successful  candidates  received  28  votes, 
and  the  other  122  votes  were  divided 
between  hi.s  opponents.  The  difficult 
arts  of  a  Western  scheme  of  govern- 
ment are  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  day. 

Would  that  they  could  be  wisely 
combined  with  methods  more  suited  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire!  Would  that  the  old  and  the 
new  could  merge  together,  each  rectify- 
ing the  faults  of  the  other, — fortifying 
the  virtues!  If  the  Turk  with  his  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  the  Arab  with 
his  sharp  wit,  the  Greek  with  his  ooni- 
mercial  ability,  the  Kurd  with  his  mar- 
tial qualities,  would  work  harmoniously 
with  one  another,  what  a  State  thejr 
might  bring  into  existence! 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the 
Selencid  and  the  Roman, — scarcely  less 
far  from  the  aged  Persian  and  the 
Christian  recruit.  He  who  speaks  of 
Damascus  touches  a  many-sided  theme. 
The  life  of  the  desert  and  the  life  of  the 
city  are  combined  in  her  heritage:  she 
has  played  her  part  bravely  through  all 
the  ages  of  recorded  history,  and  her 
voice  is  not  yet  silenced. 

Gertrude  LmctMan  Bell. 
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On  the  face  of  it,  the  proposed  Day- 
light Saving  Bill  is  distinctly  good.  For 
a  certain  season  in  the  year  the  clerks 
in  the  City  of  London  will  get  one  more 
hour  to  spare  before  the  sun  goes 
down.    As  a  result  of  this  they   will 


have  more  time  for  the  enjoyment  of 
fresh  air,  more  time  for  outdoor  amuse- 
ments, more  time  to  learn  rifle  shoot- 
ing, gain  more  health,  become  happier 
men.  and  enjoy  other  benefits.  If  this 
is  really  the  ca.se.  then  the  clerks  in 
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the  west  of  Bngland,  who  have  for 
yean  and  years  enjoyed  33  per  cent, 
more  evening  smi  than  those  in  the 
eastern  counties,  ought  to  exhibit  at 
least  some  trace  of  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  an  extra  dose  of  daylight. 
PoBsib^  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall 
are  really  more  happy  and  bright,  vig- 
orous and  enterprising,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kent;  but  is  this  really  a 
fact? 

Next  where  does  happiness  come  in 
if  on  a  cold  spring  morning  you  have 
to  get  up  one  hour  earlier?  What  will 
the  wife  and  children  say  to  the  ar- 
rangement? Turning  out  too  soon  on 
frosty  mornings,  groping  about  at  4 
A.M.,  to  find  a  box  of  matches  to  light 
the  fire,  may  give  rise  to  domestic  ir- 
ritation, bronchial  catarrhs,  and  other 
illnesses.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  workmen  in  the  north  of  Qngland  to 
be  at  work  at  6  A.M.,  when  it  is  really 
5  A.M.,  will  have  to  disturb  their  house- 
holds  at  the  time  specified.  At  the 
commencement  of  April  a  man  will  get 
up  in  the  dark,  walk  to  his  factory  in 
the  dark,  and  commence  work  by  artifi- 
cial light.  Whatever  light  and  fuel 
has  been  saved  on  the  previous  even- 
ing in  the  house  or  workshop  will  be 
spent  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  early 
morning.  For  about  six  months,  or 
182  days,  which  I  believe  is  the  pe- 
riod over  which  the  new-fangled  time 
iB  to  extend,  men  will  frequently  have 
to  rise  before  the  sun;  nature  will  be 
asleep,  but  he  must  be  awake  and  run 
counter  to  Divine  intentions.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  during  this  period 
workmen  get  up  on  127  days  after  sun- 
rise. The  new  Bill  wUl  reduce  the 
number  of  these  occasions  to  52.  He 
will  have  been  robbed  of  his  morning 
daylight,  and  have  75  extra  days  of 
morning  darkness. 

There  is  not  so  much  daylight  saving 
in  the  BUI  as  may  popularly  be  sup- 
posed. It  gives  an  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, but  cuts  off  an  hour  in  the  morn- 


ing.      Will  a  darkness  creating  Bill 
please  the  British  workman? 

When  to  give  pleasant  afternoons  to 
the  few  who  always  go  to  work  in  day- 
light, the  workmen  in  this  country,  in 
their  trains  and  trams,  and  on  their 
"bikes"  or  on  their  feet,  take  to  blun- 
dering about  in  the  morning  dark,  it 
suggests  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
accidents,  more  litigation,  more  ill- 
nesses, and  more  funerals.  Doctors 
and  lawyers  will  have  more  employ- 
ment, and  insurance  companies  may 
raise  their  rates. 

'Many  medical  men  are  supporting 
this  proposed  alteration,  and  have  em- 
phasized the  benefits  that  may  accrue 
from  the  greater  amount  of  sunlight 
that  people  will  enjoy  if  these  changes 
are  adopted.  Obviously,  of  course, 
those  requiring  more  sunlight'  can,  if 
they  will,  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning 
without  any  dislocation  or  changes  in 
standard  time.  But  to  compel  all 
workers  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  some 
months  of  the  year  may  have  effects 
upon  the  health  quite  other  than  seems 
to  be  supposed.  Man  is  largely  the 
creature  of  habit,  and  the  habits  ac- 
quired by  long  usage  cannot  be  broken 
through  suddenly  without  ill  results. 
When  early  in  April  the  time  is  sud- 
denly altered,  the  result  will  be  that  for 
some  days,  possibly  weeks,  workers, 
clerks,  and  all  others  compelled  willy- 
nilly  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  incompletely  considered  scheme 
will  find  themselves  at  work,  still  half 
asleep,  with  serious  results  to  their 
own  efilciency.  to  their  own  health,  and 
their  employers'  pockets. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  Efaigland,  by  destroying  the 
time  standard  of  the  world,  will  have 
gone  back  on  her  bargain  with  other 
nations,  and  her  steamship  and  other 
communications  with  other  countries 
will  have  been  disturbed. 

The  defenders  of  the  Bill  admit  that 
it  has  its  defects,  but  they  do  not  point 
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out   bow   these   are   to   be   I'emedied. 

To  say  that  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  keep  different  times,  and 
that  Cape  Ck>lony  has  found  the  adop- 
tion of  the  aoth  meridian  a  boon,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qaes- 
tion  at  issue.  These  and  other  coun- 
tries have  adopted  a  fUceA  time  and 
adjusted  their  clocks  to  the  Greenwich 
standard  and  not  to  a  time  that  is 
altered  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  these 
circumstances  why  references  to  the 
United  States  and  Gape  Colony  have 
been  brought  forward  I  do  not  under- 
stand. The  unthinking  public  might 
infer  that  because  certain  countries 
have  altered  their  clocks  there  can  be 
no  great  harm  in  altering  ours.  If 
this  was  seriously  intended,  these  ar- 
guments are  a  reflection  upon  their  au- 
thors, and  indicate  that  certain  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  Bill  rest  upon  curious  founda- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago,  with  tlie  assistance 
of  the  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  India  Of- 
fices, I  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
varieties  of  time  kept  by  all  accessible 
communities  of  the  world.  The  only 
people  I  remember  that  have  a  shifty 
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time  are  Mahomedans  and  f^avagM,  and 
it  is  now  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  step  downwards  and  join  their 
ranks. 

Astronomers  and  navigators  are» 
however,  to  be  left  in  peace.  I  imagine 
that  those  who  desire  to  save  daylight 
recognise  that  a  movable  time  sjrstem 
might  lead  to  shipwreck  and  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  construction  of  nautical 
almanacs,  and  other  astronomical 
work.  If  these  departments  are  to  be 
freed  from  the  new  arrangements,  why 
should  not  the  same  freedom  be  given 
to  meterology  and  all  other  sciences  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  time  ob- 
servations comparable  with  those  of 
other  countries? 

The  simplest  solution  to  the  whole 
question  would  be  to  commence  woik 
one  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
not  confuse  ourselves  and  others  by  al- 
tering the  clock.  In  Japan  thousands 
of  schools  opep  in  the  summer  time  at 
7  A.M.,  Government  offices  open  at 
eight  and  close  at  two;  and  what  Is 
done  in  Japan  is  done  in  other  coon- 
tries.  Surely  it  is  possible  for  business 
houses  in  this  country  to  do  something 
similar. 

Jolm  MUne. 


A  FLOOD. 


It  seemed  to  him  that  be  was  in  very 
cold  muddy  water  full  of  little  waves, 
and  that  by  treading  water  and  putting 
forth  all  his  strength  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself  above  them.  But  the  wind 
blew  them  higher;  they  slapped  him  in 
the  mouth,  and  he  had  much  trouble  in 
getting  his  breath  between.  All  of  a 
sudden  It  occurred  to  him  that  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  abandon  this  painful 
striving  and  to  lie  back  amid  the 
waves.  He  took  a  long  deep  breath, 
the  water  slipped  down  into  his  lungs, 
and  he  lay  quite  natural  and  comfort- 
able until  a  dinning  sound  began  over 


his  head.  He  tried  to  sink  deeper  Into 
the  stream,  but  the  noise  grew  loader 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  he  was 
rising  to  the  surface.  At  last  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

"If s  this  infernal  rain  on  the  roof 
that  makes  me  dream,"  he  said. 

A  bed  had  been  made  up  for  him  in 
the  kitchen  on  three  chairs,  and  wh^a 
he  awoke  he  found  himself  sitting  bolt 
upright  with  his  arms  bent  as  if  he 
w«ere  treading  water,  his  legs  stiff 
and  numbed  with  cold.  The  hearth 
was  full  of  ashes  with  a  last  spark 
fading  in  the  dawn  light,  and  catching 
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an  end  of  his  blanket  be  rii|[>bed  his 
bands  against  It  His  perceptions 
lengthened  out  and  be  went  to  the  win- 
dow, but  seeing  water  eveiTwhere  be 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  be  most  be 
still  dreaming.  The  pigs  bad  broken 
oat  of  their  styes  and  were  swimming 
amid  varlons  wreckage;  the  house  dog 
was  swimming  alongside  of  his  kennel; 
tbe  hens  rose  In  short  flights — two 
were  already  drowned,  the  others  were 
drowning — but  the  cock  perched  on  his 
coop  crowed  defiantly.  Tom  looked 
to  where  tbe  day  was  breaking;  a  thin 
pale  Ugbt  soaked  slowly  through  the 
clouds,  and  he  could  Just  distinguish 
tbe  top  of  the  willows  above  the  wa- 
ter. 

Tbe  staircase  behind  blm  creaked, 
and  turning  hurriedly  he  saw  old 
Daddy  Lupton  awful  In  bis  night-shirt, 
like  Death  himself  coming  to  bid  blm 
good  morning. 

''Well,"  said  Daddy,  "what  do  *ee 
think  about  tbe  Jade  now?  She 
makes  one  feel  young  again.  The 
biggest  flood  we've  had  these  flfty 
years.'* 

Tbe  old  man's  levity  inspired  hope  in 
Tom  that  tbe  river  would  not  rise  any 
higher,  and  that  the  bouse  was  not  in 
dianger.  Tom  asked  him  if  this  were 
so,  but  Daddy  continued  to  babble  of  a 
great  flood  of  sixty  years  ago  in  which 
be  bad  near^  lost  bis  life.  A  big 
flood  it  was,  but  nothing  to  the  great 
flood  of  nearly  eighty  years  a^o.  It 
bad  carried  a  village  quite  away,  and 
tbe  old  man  followed  Tom  to  tbe  win- 
dow, telling  him  how  tbe  water  had 
come  down  the  valley  faster  than  a 
horse  could  gallop. 

**A11  my  brothers  and  sisters  were 
drowned,  father  and  mother  too;  but 
tbe  cradle  floated  right  away  as  far  as 
Harebrldge.  where  it  was  picked  up 
by  a  party  in  a  boat.  There  b'ant 
been  no  flood  to  speak  of  since  then. 
A  flne  jade  she  once  was,  and  when  it 
nUned  like  this  we  used  to  lie  quaking 


in  our  beds.      Now  we  sleep  sound 
enough." 

'*I  must  wake  'em,"  said  Tom. 

He  rushed  upstairs,  called  out,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  tbe  pointsman  and  his 
family  were  standing  in  the  kitchen: 
John  Lupton,  a  tall  man  with  a  long 
neck  and  thin  square  shoulders,  a  red 
beard  and  small  queer  eyes  and  hands 
freckled  and  hairy,  and  Margaret  Lup- 
ton, his  wife,  a  pleasant  portly  woman 
of  forty,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  reg- 
ular features.  Her  daughter,  Liz, 
took  after  her  father — a  thin-shoul- 
dered, thin-featured  girl  with  small  ar- 
dent eyes  and  dark  reddish  crinkly 
hair.  But  Billy,  Lbe's  brother,  took 
after  bis  mother.  He  was  veiy  like 
her,  the  same  soft  oval  face  with  blue 
eyes  and  no  distinctive  feature;  the 
same  sweet  retiring  nature,  more  of  a 
girl  than  a  boy;  but  the  boy  in  him  ex- 
pressed a  certain  curiosity  for  Tom's 
boat. 

"Shall  we  go  in  the  boat,  father?" 

"What  boat,  sonny?" 

"Tom'«  boat" 

"Tom's  boat  wouldn't  hold  us  all." 

'We  needn't  all  go  together." 

*My  boat  is  far  enough  from  'ere 
by  this  time,"  said  Tom,  "or  most 
like  she^s  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
I  tied  her  last  night  to  the  old  wil- 
low." 

Tom  was  a  fair-complexioned,  broad- 
shouldered  young  fellow,  an  apple 
grower  that  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  He  and  Lis  were  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
yesterday  being  Sunday  be  had  rowed 
himself  across  at  sundown,  and  th«y 
bad  gone  for  their  wonted  walk. 
When  they  came  home  supper  was  on 
tbe  table,  and  the  hours  after  had  gone 
by  pleasantly,  his  arm  being  round 
LIs's  waist  till  the  time  came  for  him 
to  bid  her  good  night,  but  on  seeing  the 
swollen  river  she  bad  turned  ber  pretty 
freckled  face  to  his  and  dissuaded  him, 
and  they  had  returned  to  the  cottage. 
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**I  never  seed  the  riyer  rise  so 
quicklj  afore/'  said  Lupton. 

"I  did.    I  did." 

It  was  Daddy  that  had  answered. 
He  was  still  In  his  nightshirt,  and  his 
last  tooth  shook  In  his  white  beard. 

^^70  and  dress  'eeself.  father.  And 
why,  mother,  don't  'ee  light  the  fire? 
The  morning  Is  that  rare  cold  we'll  all 
be  the  better  for  a  cap  of  tea.'* 

"Yes,  father,  I  don't  be  long  now," 
and  she  began  brealdng  sticks. 

While  the  kettle  was  boiling  Tom 
told  them  that  the  pigs  had  broken 
out  of  their  styes;  they  lamented  the 
loss  of  their  winter  food,  and  Billy 
burst  Into  tears  on  hearing  that  Peter 
— his  friend,  Peter,  the  house  dog — 
had  gone  away,  swimming  after  his 
kennel. 

"Come,  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast," 
liupton  said. 

But  they  had  hardly  tasted  their  tea 
when  Billy  cried  out: 

"Father,  father,  the  water  be  coming 
in  under  the  door  yonder.  Take  me  on 
'ee  knee,  father.  'Ee  did  promise  to 
take  me  to  Harebridge.  But  if  I 
drown  I  shall  never  see  the  circus." 

Lupton  took  the  little  chap  on  his 
knee. 

**Thete  will  be  no  danger  of  that 
Grandfather  wUl  tell  'ee  that  this  be 
nothing  to  the  floods  he  knew  when  he 
was  a  little  boy." 

The  water  continued  to  come  under 
the  door,  collecting  where  the  asphalted 
floor  had  been  worn,  and  they  watched 
It  rising  out  of  these  slight  holes  and 
coming  towards  the  table.  It  came  at 
flrst  very  slowly,  and  then  suddenly  it 
rose  over  their  knees,  and  while  Mi«. 
Lupton  took  the  baby  out  of  the  cot  the 
others  searched  for  tea,  sugar,  bacon, 
eggs,  coal,  and  candles. 

"We  shall  be  wanting  all  these 
things,"  Lupton  said,  "for  the  water 
may  keep  us  upstairs  for  hours  to 
come." 

And  they  were  very  wet  when  they 


assembled  in  Lupton*6  bedroom.  Lup- 
ton emptied  his  big  boots  oat  of  the 
window  and  called  an  Tom  to  do  the 
same.  Liz  wrung  out  her  petticoats, 
and  standing  round  the  table  they 
supped  their  tea  and  ate  some  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  The  baby  had  been 
laid  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  Daddy  sat 
by  the  baby  softening  his  bread  in  his 
mug  of  tea,  and  mumbling  to  himself, 
his  fading  brain  full  of  incoherent  rec- 
ollections. 

"The  folk  in  them  fine  houses  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  parks,"  said  Lupton,  to 
break  an  oppressive  silence. 

**They  be  like  to  live  so  high  up  the 
water,  will  never  reach  them,"  Mrs. 
Lupton  answered. 

"It  h*aint  like  them  to  think  for  to 
send  us  'elp." 

"They  'aven't  no  boats  up  yonder,** 
said  Tom.  "They  be  a  good  mile  up 
from  the  river." 

'*Tom,  dear,  It's  a  pity  your  boat  be 
gone,  for  you  might  have  row'd  me 
right  Into  Harebridge." 

"Yes,  Lis,  if  you'd  set  still  I  might 
have  taken  'ee  through  them  currents, 
or  as  likely  we  might  have  gotten 
sucked  under  by  an  eddy,  or  a  hole  be 
knocked  in  the  boat  by  some  floating^ 
baulk." 

"I  be  lighter  than  Lis;  would  'ee  take 
me,  Tom?"  said  Billy. 

As  the  tops  of  the  apple  trees  woe 
still  visible  th^  judged  the  depth  of 
the  water  to  be  about  ten  feet  Oattte 
passed  the  window,  some  swimming 
strong  and  well,  others  nearly  ex- 
hausted. A  dead  horse  whiried  past 
its  poor  neck  stretched  oat  lamentaMy, 
and  they  all  laughed  at  the  fox  that 
floated  so  peacefully  in  the  middle  of  a 
drowned  hen-roost  The  apices  came 
by  in  great  numbers;  BiQy  forgot  his 
fears  in  his  desire  to  dutch  some,  and 
a  little  later  th^  saw  two  great  trees 
rolling  towards  the  pc^tsman's  box. 

'There    she    goear    cilad    Lviptoa. 
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*'And  bow  she  do  swim!  She'd  put  me 
into  the  quay  at  Harebridge  as  well  as 
a  steam  packet." 

Th^re  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
and  wonder  If  the  flood  were  rising. 
Liz  was  certain  it  was  sinking,  and 
lM>inting  to  a  poet  she  said  there  was 
no  sign  of  it  ten  minutes  before.  lAip- 
ton  was  not  so  sure,  and  when  the  post 
disappeared,  which  it  did  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  there  could  be  no  hope 
at  all  that  the  flood  was  not  still  ris- 
ing, and  then  every  one  began  to  won- 
der what  the  cause  of  the  flood  might 
be,  and  every  one,  except  Daddy, 
waited  for  Lupton  to  speak.  But  he 
was  loth  to  tell  them  that  he  could  only 
understand  the  great  rush  of  water  if 
the  embankments  up  yonder  at  the  fac- 
tories had  broken,  and  if  that  were  so, 
*'God  help  them!'*  As  Lupton  said 
these  last  words  their  faces  grew  paler, 
all  except  BiUy,  who  returned  inno- 
cently to  his  grandfather  to  ask  if  he 
didn't  think  the  flood  was  as  big  now 
as  the  great  flood  of  sixty  years  ago. 

**It  be  a  flood  and  a  big  one,  but  the 
biggest  of  all  was  eighty  years  ago, 
when  my  cradle  was  washed  away 
down  to  Harebridge  and  stuck  fast  in 
the  alder."  And  he  began  to  tell  a 
story  of  other  children  whose  cradles 
had  been  carried  just  down  to  the  sea, 
frightening  eveiyone  with  his  loquac- 
ity. 

"Tom,  'as  *ee  a  bit  of  baccy  to  give 
to  daddy  to  stop  his  Jaw  with?*'  said 
Jolm  Lupton. 

Tom  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  and 
wlien  their  eyes  met  each  read  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  other's  face. 

"We  must  be  doing  something,  that's 
certain,"  said  Tom.  "But  what  shall 
we  be  doing?" 

"Yes,  we  must  be  astirring,"  Lupton 
answered.  And  without  another  word 
he  b^[an  to  look  about  the  room. 
"Now,  if  we  'ad  but  a  few  bits  of  tim- 
ber we  could  make  a  raft  It's  a  pity 
that  bedstead  is  of  iron." 


Tom,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  win- 
dow, cried  suddenly: 

"Give  a  hand  here,  John,  for  'ee  was 
talking  about  a  raft  and  blowed  if  I 
'avn't  gotten  one." 

And  looking  over  Tom's  shoulder 
Lupton  saw  that  be  had  caught  a  few 
planks  tied  together — a  slender  raft 
that  somebody  up  yonder  had  launched, 
as  a  last  hope. 

"Very  likely  so,"  said  Lupton,  "any- 
how it  is  ours.      It  might  carry  one  of 


us." 

"Yes,  one  of  us  might  chance  his  life 
on  it  and  bring  back  'elp." 

"That's  right  enough;  ifs  an  off- 
chance,  but  one  of  us  had  better  risk  it 
Get  along,  lad,  get  along,  and  come 
back  in  a  boat" 

"Don't  leave  me,  Tom,"  cried  Liz; 
'*let  us  be  drowned  together." 

"Be  'ee  mazed,  lass?"  said  Lupton; 
"for  Tom  will  manage  right  well  on 
them  planks,  and  he'll  come  back  in 
a  boat" 

"No,  father,  no;  I'd  sooner  die  with 
Tom  than  live  without  him." 

"  'Ee  ain't  the  only  one;  'ee'd  better 
let  him  go  or  yonder  church  will  see  no 
wedding  party  next  Monday.  Tom, 
get  astride  of  them  planks  at  once." 

"I  think  I'd  better  take  this  'ere 
shutter  with  me;"  and  while  it  was 
lifted  from  its  hinges  Lupton  lashed 
two  broom  handles  together. 

"Not  much  of  a  punt  pole,  but  tha 
best  I  can  give,  and  maybe  it  will  get 
'ee  out  of  the  current" 

But  Liz  held  Tom  back. 

"Yes,  Liz,  Tom  loves  'ee  and  that  is 
why  he  must  go:  Come,  girl,  hands  ofl^. 
I  don't  want  to  be  rough  with  'ee,  but 
Tom  must  take  the  risk  of  them  planks. 
Now,  Tom," 

And  away  he  went  in  a  swirl,  tryint? 
his  best  to  reach  bottom  with  hU 
broom  handles,  but  the  raft  rolled  in: 
the  current  and  Liz's  last  sight  of 
her  lover  was  when  he  attempted  t<> 
seize  some  willow  branches.     The  raft 
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slid  from  under  his  feet,  and  be  fell 
into  the  flood. 

"He's  gone  from  *ee  now,  and  we 
shall  soon  follow  after  if  we  don't  be- 
stir ourselves." 

'*It  matters  naught  to  me  now,"  said 
Liz. 

"I  ne'er  seen  one  mazed  like  'ee 
afore." 

'*But  I  seed  many;  sixty  years  ago 
all  the  sweethearts  were  parted,  and 
by  the  score.  The  Jade  got  them,  here 
a  fi^irl  and  there  a  boy,  all  but  Daddy 
Lupton,  for  a  wise  woman  said  she 
shouldn't  get  'im,  and  her  word  came 
trr.e.  I  ain't  afeard  of  'er.  I've  seen 
'«r  in  worse  tantrums  than  to-day.  It's 
tbet  rheumatics  that  I'm  afeard  of. 
Tliese  'ere  walls  will  be  that  damp, 
will  be  that  .  .  ."  The  old  man's 
voice  died  away  in  the  whiteness  of  his 
beurd. 

At  that  moment  three  tiles  fell  from 
the  roof;  a  large  hole  appeared  in  one 
of  the  walls,  and  they  all  felt  that  the 
house  was  falling  about  them  bit  by 
bit.  But  the  immediate  danger  was 
from  the  great  baulks  that  the  cur- 
rent swept  down.  If  any  one  of  these 
were  to  strike  the  house,  Lupton  said, 
it  must  topple  over  into  the  flood,  and 
leet  their  luck  shouldn't  last  Lupton 
took  a  sheet  from  the  bed  and  climbed 
on  to  the  roof. 

''See  a  boat  coming,  Liz"?  her  mother 
asked,  for  Liz  sat  looking  towards  some 
willows  as  if  she  saw  something. 

**No  boat  will  conae  for  me.  I  want 
no  boat  to  come  for  me." 

**Oome,  Liz,  come,  Liz,  I  wouldn't 
have  'ee  talk  like  that,"  her  mother  an- 
swered. The  baby  began  to  cry  for 
the  breast,  and  while  suckling  Mrs. 
Lupton  raised  her  head  to  her  hus- 
bimd  sitting  on  the  broken  wall,  but  he 
waved  the  sheet  so  despairingly  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  if  a  boat 
w-ere  coming. 

"I  can't  sit  up  'ere  any  longer,"  he 
said  at  last.      "Let  us  do  something. 


I  don't  mind  what,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
me  from  thinking." 

"I  think  we'd  better  say  our  pray- 
ers" said  Mrs.  Lupton. 

"Prayers?  No,  I  can  say  no  pray- 
ers. I'm  too  bothered;  I  want  some- 
thing that  will  keep  me  from  tliinkin^. 
The  babbling  of  that  water  will  drive 
us  mad  if  we  don't  do  something.  Let  us 
tell  stories.  Liz,  don't  sit  there  look- 
ing through  the  room  or  what's  left  of 
it.  You  read  stories  in  the  papers, 
can't  you  tell  us  one  of  them?" 

TAz  shook  her  head.  He  asked  for 
the  paper;  she  answered  that  it  was 
.downstairs,  and  begged  that  she  might 
take  his  place  on  the  comer  of  the  wall 
and  wave  the  sheet  on  the  chance  that 
a  boat  might  be  passing  within  haiL 

**She  don't  pay  no  attention  to  what 
we're  saying,"  said  Lupton.  "Now 
that  Tom's  gone  I  think  she'd  Just  as 
lief  make  away  with  herself  .  .  . 
and  what  may  'ee  be  smiling  at  so 
heartily,  father?  'Be  and  the  baby  are 
the  only  two  that  can  smile  this  morn- 
ing." 

"What  be  I  smiling  at?  I  heard  'ee 
speak  Just  now  of  stories.  I  can 
zay  one,  lot's  of  'em." 

"Then  tell  us  a  story,  father,  and  a 
good  one.  It'll  keep  our  thoughts  from 
that  babbling  water." 

"Well,  I  was  Just  a-thinking.  It  be 
now  seventy  years  ago    .    .    ." 

"Well,  tell  us  about  it," 

"I've  said  it  was  nigh  seventy  years 
ago;  I  was  a  growing  lad  at  the  time. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
Me  and  Bill  Slater  was  pals.  At  that 
time  Bill  was  going  to  be  married;  I  can 
see  her  now,  a  fine  elegant  lass,  for  all 
the  world  like  our  JAz.  It  had  been 
raining  for  weeks  and  weeks — much 
the  same  kind  of  weather  as  we've  had 
lately,  only  worse,  and  the  river   .    .   ." 

"We  don't  want  to  hear  about  the 
river;  we  want  to  forget  it.  I  suppose 
'ee  wants  to  tell  us  that  Bill  Slater  and 
his  lass  was  drowned?    We  don't  want 
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that  eort  of  story,  we  wants  a  cheerful 
story  with  lots  of  happiness  in  it.'* 

**I  only  knows  stories  about  those 
that  the  river  took — ^plenty  of  'em. 
plenty  of  'em.  The  jade  didn't  get 
me,  for  a  wise  woman  said  that  she 
would  never  get  me." 

^'Did  she  say,  Daddy,  that  them  that 
was  with  'ee  was  safe  too?" 

Daddy  was  only  sure  of  his  own 
safety;  and  waking  suddenly  he  said — 
"I've  'eard  John  say  that  'ee  would 
banish  thinking  with  something.  Us 
better  have  some  cards  then.  Cards 
will  wake  us  up." 

**The  old  chap's  right,"  said  Lupton. 
"Where  be  the  cards?  Be  they  down- 
stairs too?  Where's  Lis?"  Lupton 
climbed  to  ber  place,  and  after  looking 
round  he  turned  to  those  in  the  room 
and  shook  his  liead.  *'I'm  afraid  Liz 
has  gone  after  her  sweetheart" 

'•Very  likely,"  said  Daddy.  **The 
Jade  always  gets  them  in  the  end. 
Where  be  the  cards?" 

"Yes.  where  be  the  cards?"  Lupton 
answered  almost  savagely.  ''Be  they 
downstairs,  mother?" 

"No,  John;  they  be  in  the  drawer  of 
the  table." 

"Then,  let's  have  them  out  What 
shall  we  play?  Half -penny  nap? 
Come,  mother,  and  Billy  too,  and 
Daddy.  Come,  pull  your  chairs  round. 
I  gave  'ee  sixpence  yesterday,  fatlier. 
Find  them  out;  'ee  can't  have  spent 
them,  and  mother  have  'ee  any  cop- 
pers?" 

"I've  near  a  shilling  in  coppers.  That 
will  do  for  Billy  and  myself." 

As  there  wore  only  three  chairs  tlie 
table  was  pulled  up  to  the  bed  where 
Daddy  was  sitting. 

"Come,  let  us  play,  let  us  play," 
Lupton  cried  impatiently. 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  baby,"  said  3irs. 
Lupton.  "How  unsuspecting  he  do 
sleep  there." 

"Never  mind  the  baby,  mother;  think 
of  your  cards. 
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After  playing  for  some  time  Luptou 
found  he  had  lost  tlireepence. 

"I  never  seed  such  luck,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

They  played  another  round;  again 
Lupton  went  nap  and  again  he  lost 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  them  that  loses 
that'll  be  saved,"  he  said  shufBing  the 
cards. 

"Father,  I  can't  play,"  said  Billy. 

"Why  can't  you  play,  my  boy?  Ain't 
motlier  a  teaching  'ee?" 

"Tee,  father,  but  I  can't  think  of  the 
cards;  dead  things  be  floating  past  the 
window.  May  I  go  and  sit  where  I 
can't  see  them?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  come  and  sit  on  my 
knee.  Look  over  my  cards;  but 
mustn't  tell  them  what  I've  gotten." 

"Grandfather  seems  to  be  winning; 
he  has  gotten  all  the  coppers,  fa- 
ther." 

"Yes,  my  boy,  grandfather  is  win- 
ning." 

"And  what  will  he  do  with  the  win- 
nings if  he  be  drowned,  father?" 

•^Grandfather  don't  think  he  will  be 
drowned." 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  turned 
over  his  coppers.  His  winnings  meant 
a  double  allowance  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  ale,  and  he  thought  of  the  sec- 
ond glass  of  ale  he  would  have  if  he 
won  again. 

••Whose  turn  is  It  to  play?"  said 
Daddy. 

••Mine."  said  Lupton,  "and  I'll  go  nap 
again." 

••  'E'U  go  nap  again." 

Lupton  lost  again,  but  this  time  in- 
stead of  cursing  his  luck  he  remained 
silent,  and  at  that  moment  the  rush 
of  water  beneath  their  feet  sounded 
more  ominous  than  ever. 

"I'll  play  no  more,"  said  Lupton.  "I 
dunno  what  I  be  doing.  There's 
naught  in  my  poor  head  but  the  bab- 
bling of  that  water." 

A  tile  slid  down  the  roof,  they  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  then  they  heard  a 
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splash.  The  old  man  played  with  his 
winnings  and  Billy  began  to  cry. 

''It's  sure  and  certain  enough  now 
that  no  help  will  come  for  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Lupton.  ^'Let's  put  away  the 
cards  and  say  our  prayers,  and  'ee 
might  tell  us  a  verse  out  of  the  Bible, 
John." 

"Very  well,  let's  have  a  pray^. 
Father,  give  over  counting  your  money." 

"Then  no  one  will  be  coming  to  save 
us,"  cried  Billy.  "I  don't  want  to 
drown,  father.  I  be  too  young  to  drown. 
Grandfather's  too  old  and  baby  too 
young  to  think  much  about  drowning. 
But  if  we  drown  to-day,  father,  I  shall 
never  see  the  circus." 

"Kneel  down,  my  boy;  perhaps  God 
might  save  us  if  we  pray  to  Him." 

"Oh,  God,  merciful  Saviour,  who  has 
power  over  all  things,  save  us.  Oh, 
Lord,  save  us." 

"Go  on  praying,  mother,"  Lupton 
said,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
taking  another  sheet  from  the  bed  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  broken  wall; 
but  he  had  hardly  reached  it  when 
some  bricks  gave  way  and  be  fell  back- 
ward and  drowned.  Mrs.  Lupton 
prayed  intermittently,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  tile  splashed  into  the 
water. 

"The  way  to  manage  'er  is  to  take  'er 
easy.  She  won't  stand  no  bullying, 
and  them  giddy  young  folks  will  bully 
*er,  so  she  always  goes  for  'em." 

fUve  or  six  tiles  fell,  the  house 
rocked  a  little,  and  they  could  feel 
the  water  lifting  the  floor  under  their 
feet 

"Mother,"  said  Billy;  the  child  was 
so  calm,  so  earnest  tn  his  manner,  that 
he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
older.  "Mother,  dear,  tell  me  the 
truth — be  I  going  to  drown?  We  have 
prayed  together,  but  God  don't  seem 
like  saving  us.  I'm  afraid,  mother; 
hain't  you  afraid?  Father's  gone  and 
Lii's  gone  and  Tom's  gone,  all  except 
grandfather  and  us.     Grandfather  and 


the  baby  don't  seem  afraid.  Mother, 
let  me  'ave  your  'and;  'ee  won't  lose 
hold  of  me." 

Mrs.  Lupton  took  the  baby  from  the 
bed  and  looked  at  it,  and  when  she 
looked  up  she  saw  the  old  man  playing 
with  the  coppers  he  had  won. 

"Does  drowning  hurt  very  much, 
mother?" 

The  wall  wavered  about  them,  some 
bricks  fell  out  of  it;  Billy  was  struck 
by  one,  struggled  a  little  way,  and  fell 
through  the  floor.  The  floor  broke 
again,  and  another  piece  of  the  roof 
came  away,  and  Mrs.  Lupton  closed 
her  e^yes  and  waited  for  death.  But 
death  did  not  seem  to  come,  and  what 
she  opened  her  eyes  she  saw  that  the 
floor  had  snapped  at  her  feet  and  the 
old  man  was  standing  behind  her. 

"A  darned  narrow  escape,"  he  mut- 
tered.     "As  near  as  I  have  had  yet" 

"They're  gone,  they  be  all  gone,  all 
of  theuL      Baby  and  alL" 

"'Be  must  have  let  her  slip  when 
the  roof  came  in." 

"I  let  the  baby  sUp!"  And  looking 
down  she  saw  the  child  floating  among 
broken  things. 

"Well,  that  was  a  narrow  escape,** 
chimed  the  quaking  voice  of  the  octo- 
genarian. "I'm  sore  afraid  the  house 
is  in  a  bad  way.  I  seed  many 
like    .    .    ." 

Bj  some  great  beams  the  south  wall 
still  held  flrm,  and  with  it  the  fefw 
feet  of  floor  on  which  they  were  stand- 
ing. 

"They  be  bound  to  send  a  boat  afore 
long,  or  else  the  wise  woman  .  .  . 
Bverything's  gone— table,  cards  and  a 
shilling  in  coppers." 

••They're  all  gone;  every  thing  is 
gone." 

"Yes,  the  Jade's  got  'em.  She  as 
brought  near  every  one  I  knew  at  one 
time  or  the  other.** 

Then  the  wild  grief  of  the  woman 
seemed  to  wake  reason  in  Daddy's  fail- 
ing tadn. 
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Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bodies  of 
her  husband  and  child  dashed  to  and 
fro  and  sucked  under  bj  the  current, 
appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
wreckage. 

*'I  can't  grieve  like  that;  I  ken  grieve 
no  more.  I^m  too  old,  and  all  except- 
ing me  baccy  and  the  rheumatics  are 
the  same  to  me  now." 

"Saved!"  cried  a  voice.  "Give  way, 
my  lads,  give  way." 

**Saved,  and  the  others  gone!"  cried 
Mrs.  Lupton,  and  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached from  one  side  she  flung  her- 
self into  the  flood  from  the  other. 

"Are  you  the  only  one  left?"  cried 

The  Irish   Rerlew. 


a   man   as   the   boat   came   alongside. 

"Yes,  the  Jade  'as  got  all  the  others. 
There,  they  be  down  there;  and  my 
daughter-in-law  has  just  gone  after 
them,  jumped  right  in  after  them.  But 
it  was  told  by  a  wise  woman  that  the 
jade  should  never  get  me,  and  her 
words  comes  true." 

"Now  then,  old  gent,  let  me  get  hold 
of  you.  Be  careful  where  you  step. 
Do  nothing  to  risk  your  valuable  life. 
There  you  are,  safe,  safe  from  every- 
thing but  the  rheumatics." 

"They  be  very  bad  at  times,  and  I 
must  be  careful  of  myself  this  winter." 

Chorffe  MiHire, 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 

PAPIB  IV.^ON  the  WOBK8  OF  CHABIiSt  DlOKSMS. 

Bt  the  RieHT  HoH.  6.  W.  B.  Russell. 


1.  Who  carried  what  peculiarity  into 
Devonshire? 

2.  Who  had  been  a  little  unfortunate 
in  taking  cold  at  what  ceremony? 

3.  Who  did  not  go  to  church  on 
Christmas  morning  with  the  old 
couple  and  the  pewful  of  children? 

4.  "What  the  Italians  call — "  Com- 
plete the  sentmice. 

5.  What  did  the  Bngllshman  say  who 
learnt  French  and  thought  It  so 
like  English? 

6.  What  feminine  idiosyncrasy  "is 
fruitful  hot  water  for  all  parties"? 

7.  Wha  lived  at  Taunton  Vale? 

8.  Whom  would  the  prospect  of  flnd- 

Tte  OwnbUl  lOfBslDe. 


Ing  anybody  cot  in  anything  have 
kept  awake  under  the  Influence  of 
henbane? 
9.  What  ultimately  became  of  the 
old  gentleman  who  labored  under 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  locality  of 
his  stomach? 

10.  Who  made  a  spectral  attempt  at 
drollei7,  and  In  what  colored  spec- 
tacles? 

11.  At  what  date  was  aptitude  for 
business  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
bowl  of  punch? 

12.  Who,  in  ordering  dinner,  expressly 
barred  slugs? 
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Of  the  Commandments  that  define 
duties  towards  one's  neighbor,  "Thoa 
Shalt  not  kill"  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  serious.  The  bireach 
of  It  is  usually  regarded  with  greater 
htumv  than  theft,  adultery,  lying,  cov- 
etonsaess,  or  the  dishonoring  of  par- 


ents. In  some  ages  and  countries  the 
penalty  of  death  has  been  used  to  main- 
tain other  Commandments,  but  at  the 
present  tJme  nearly  everywhere.  It 
maintains  the  Sixth  alone.  Yet,  In 
spite  of  this  general  horror,  in  spite  of 
axes,  hang-ropes,  guillotines,  electrocu- 
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tion  and  all  the  other  equipments  for 
vengeance  upon  the  offender,  the  Sixth 
Commandment  Is  the  only  one  in  which 
a  breach  becomes  more  pardonable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in 
committing  it.  The  more  people  con- 
spire to  break  the  Commandment,  the 
more  easily  they  are  forgiven;  until, 
when  a  certain  degree  of  complicity  has 
been  passed,  their  deed  becomes  not 
merely  venial,  but  glorious.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill**;  but  let  a  thousand  or 
two  go  killing,  and  their  action  passes 
from  murder  into  war.  War  is  the 
chief  source  of  glory,  and  as  the  Pen- 
guins said  of  their  great  Trinco,  who 
brought  the  race  to  utter  ruin,  "glory 
never  costs  too  much." 

It  is  an  old  theme  for  satire,  and  if 
ridicule  killed,  war  would  be  dead  as 
its  victims.  A  century  ago  man  was 
still  sometimes  defined  as  a  reasonable 
being.  No  one  would  use  the  defini- 
tion now,  but  still  reason  is  believed  to 
enter  into  some  of  man's  motives.  Tet 
neither  ridicule  nor  reason  has  killed 
war;  neither  has  had  much  effect  on  it. 
To  most  people,  history  still  means  a 
succession  of  wars,  and  when  we  think 
of  any  century  it  usually  takCH  a  par- 
ticular color  according  to  its  battles. 
In  compiling  a  history  of  "War  and 
Peace*'  for  the  Home  University  Li- 
brary (Williams  &  Norgate),  Mr.  O.  H. 
Perris  has  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
press into  250  pages,  if  not  universal 
history,  at  all  events  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. For  if  he  omitted  any  portion  of 
that  histoid,  he  would  omit  war,  which 
is  his  theme.  He  has  accomplished  the 
task  with  remarkable  skill;  but  it  is 
lucky  for  him  that  the  science  of  oppo- 
sltes  is  the  same,  or  else  we  might  be 
asking  why  "Peace**  is  mentioned  in 
the  title  at  all.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  last  (ew  pages,  peace  hardly 
breaks  out,  but  from  his  summary  of 
wars  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of 
history  may  be  gained. 


It  is  the  same  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  "Bncyclopsedia  Britannica.*'  What 
space  is  given  to  wars,  and  rigfatliy 
given!  With  what  exactness  the  course 
of  all  campaigns  is  followed,  the  po- 
sitions of  the  armies  being  illustrated 
by  maps,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  them,  the  totals  of  the  m»i 
slaughtered  or  disabled  during  the  war 
recorded  or  conjectured!  If  one  did 
not  know  it  befOTehand,  one  could  learn 
from  these  pages  the  existence  of  a 
whole  class  of  men  whose  doty  or 
pleasure  it  is  to  investigate  and  keep 
in  memory  the  tracks  along  which  ar- 
mies have  passed,  the  means  by  which 
they  were  fed,  the  bits  of  hill  or  plain 
they  have  occupied,  the  methods  by 
which  they  tried  to  kill  each  other,  and 
the  extent  of  their  success  in  the  a^ 
tempt.  Darwin  observing  the  move- 
ments of  earthworms  was  not  more 
scientifically  accurate.  Scholars  have 
spent  less  commentary  on  the  noblest 
literature.  In  some  ot  the  articles, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary Wars  that  culminated  in  Na- 
poleon's Italian  campaigns,  the  story  Is 
told  with  a  delight  and  infectious  en- 
thusiasm such  as  peaceful  benefactors 
Qi  mankind  never  inspire.  And  what 
vast  industrial  movement  has  ever  ex- 
cited the  intensity  of  interest,  or  the 
minuteness  of  criticism,  with  which  the 
movement  of  Moltke's  armies  upon  Se- 
dan is  still  followed  by  thousands  of 
readers  from  year  to  year? 

As  to  the  causes  of  all  this  slaughter, 
the  average  murderer's  motives  appear 
rational  and  respectable  in  comparison. 
Time  is  thought  to  increase  man's  wis- 
dom, but  as  we  turn  the  records  even 
of  recent  centuries,  what  insanity  the 
avowed  origins  of  war  suggest!  Span- 
ish successioiis,  Austrian  successions, 
Ranuneiatioas,  Pragmatic  saactioiis. 
Archduke  This  agaiaat  Bleclor  Tbe 
Other— as  though  it  mattered  to  the 
men  who  died  which  in  a  Una  of  fools 
roled   over  them!    Hamlet  wondeied 
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that  twenty  tboosand  men  should  go  to 
their  graves  like  beds  for  a  fantasy 
and  trick  of  fame,  or  fight  for  a  plot 
which  was  not  tomb  enough  to  hide 
the  slain.  But  a  suburban  garden 
would  be  better  reason  for  contest  than 
the  claims  of  half-imbecile  kings,  to 
which  thousands  on  thousands  have 
been  sacrificed.  Take  the  killed  alone 
in  the  war  between  the  two  most  civil- 
ized countries  of  Burope  only  forty 
years  ago.  The  *'Bhicyclop8Bdia*'  tells  ns 
that  the  German  killed  numbered  28,000, 
the  French  156,000  (not  reckoning  the 
145,000  disabled  on  both  sides  togiether). 
Large  numbers  of  those  dead  might  be 
living  at  this  moment  if  Bismarck  had 
not  deliberately  garbled  a  telegram.  In 
a  moment  of  meditative  retrospect,  he 
said  afterwards  that  he  had  made  it 
all  right  with  God.  One  is  glad  to  hear 
it,  for  the  deed  called  for  some  rectifi- 
cation. But  what  are  now  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Archdukes  and  other  cour- 
tiers of  the  Tsar  when  they  think  of 
tlie  dead  round  Mukden,  and  remember 
those  timber  concessions  on  the  Yaln 
which  made  them  clamor  for  the  war? 
Cain,  who  did  the  first  murder,  was 
more  justified  than  they. 

We  do  not  wish  here  to  expose  the 
motives  of  rulers,  or  to  add  up  the 
corpses  that  have  served  them.  We 
would  speak  rather  of  that  other  side 
of  war  recalled  by  Mr.  Galsworthy's  re- 
cent letter  on  the  use  of  aeroplanes. 
The  relation  of  art  and  science  to  war 
has  long  afforded  another  opportunity 
to  satirists.  From  the  time  when 
hairy  man  just  tied  a  gut  to  a  heavy 
stone,  or  pointed  a  shaving  of  flint,  the 
chief  use  of  Invention  and  discovery 
has  frequently  been  slaughter,  and  hu- 
man skill  has  reached  its  height  when 
devoted  to  bloodshed.  How  swiftly 
man  adapted  for  death  the  smelted 
iron,  the  horse's  back,  the  marvel  of 
the  spring,  whether  in  bows  or  in  the 
catapult  that  hurled  rocks  four  hun- 
dred yards  through  the  air,  the  work- 


manship of  steel,  the  artistry  of  Span- 
ish metals,  the  explosive  power  of  chem- 
icals in  combination,  the  speed  and 
steadiness  given  by  a  spin,  the  time- 
fuse, the  floating  iron,  the  twisting  pro- 
pellers at  the  stem,  the  flashing  mir- 
rors, and  the  current  that  speeds  invis- 
ible! There  Is  hardly  a  scientific  mira- 
cle or  form  of  art  that  man  has  not 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  man. 
And  now,  after  infinite  effort  and  in- 
num^able  ages,  he  has  Invented  a  ma- 
chine by  which,  with  frightful  risk  and 
labor  and  noise,  he  can  accomplish  what 
our  ancestral  lizards  managed  fairly 
well,  and  what  any  albatross  dees  to 
perfection  without  the  visible  move- 
ment of  a  feather.  Hardly  is  the  mi- 
raculous attained,  and  man  moves 
through  the  air  unsupported  even  by 
gas,  when  the  latest  marvel  of  inven- 
tion is  diverted  to  a  means  of  killing 
men.  All  the  military  staffs  of  Europe 
are  busy  with  their  aeroplanes.  Our 
own  panic-stricken  patriots  raise  al- 
most as  much  clamor  over  them  as 
over  Dreadnoughts.  The  cry  of  "Two 
wings  to  one!"  will  soon  arise  from  the 
"Observer's"  ofllce.  The  dawn  will 
again  become  a  wonder  when  terror 
sees  it  flecked  with  aerial  navies,  and 
citizens  will  turn  a  penetrating  glance 
upwards  to  the  central  blue  In  hourly 
apprehension.  Already  M.  Prier  has 
given  them  the  shivers  with  his  pic- 
ture of  five  hundred  aeroplanes  leaving 
London  at  breakfast-time,  destroying 
Paris  at  lunch,  and  returning  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner  in  Piccadilly.  It 
was  considerate  of  the  Frenchman  thus 
to  arrange  the  picture,  but  citizens 
know  it  might  have  been  turned  the 
other  way  round.  London  is  a  bigger 
mark,  the  dinners  in  Paris  are  superior, 
and  knowing  this  they  tremble. 

With  fearful  eye  fixed  only  on  our 
sea-power  (perhaps  less  than  double 
the  power  of  a  possible  enemy),  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  has  been  saying 
"we  can  no  longer  regard  ourselves  as 
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secure  because  our  shores  spurn  back 
the  ocean's  roaring  tide."     He  has  be- 
held "a  vision,  an  awful  vision,  of  a 
foreign  liost  upon  our  fertile  shores,  of 
burning  homesteads,  of  meadows  reelc- 
ing  with  English  blood,  spilled  lavishly, 
and  perhaps  spilled  in  vain/*     That  Is, 
indeed,    a    terrible    warning,    coming 
from  one  of  those  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties who  so  often  devote  their  leisure 
moments  to  the  contemplation  of  war. 
But  if  the  thought  of  aeroplanes  had 
occurred  to  his  mind,  we  hardly  know 
what  extra  colors  he  could  have  found 
to  paint  his  vision  awful  enough.    Be- 
tween the  European  world  and  such 
trips  to  Paris  as  M.  Prler  has  proposed, 
it  seems  as  though  nothing  stood  but  a 
rather  dubious  sheet  of  paper.     At  the 
first  Hague  Conference,  Count  Moura- 
vieff  proposed   the  prohibition  of  all 
missiles  from  balloons,  but  this  conn- 
ti-y,  always  behindhand  in  reducing  the 
horrors  of  war,  refused  consent.      In 
the  end  the  prohibition  was  agreed  to 
for  five  years  only,  and  at  the  second 
Hague  Conference  the  renewed  proposal 
was  rejected  by  seventeen  Powers.    All 
that  could  be  agreed  upon  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  projectiles  and  explosives 
hurled  from  balloons  upon  undefended 
places.      That  was  nothing  new,  since 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  places 
had  been  already  prohibited  under  the 
first  Hague  Conference,  and  the  pro- 
vision might  possibly  be  interpreted  to 
cover  London,   but  would   not   cover 
Paris.   Cologne,  Berlin  or  most  other 
European   cities.       Yet   this   dubious 
sheet  of  paper  is  all  the  protection  that 
civilization    has    secured   against   the 
atrocity  of  helpless  destruction  from 
the  air. 

Already  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  told 
us  that,  in  association  with  M.  BlMot, 
he  intends  devoting  the  years  still  re- 
maining before  he  departs  in  peace  to 
the  construction  of  an  ethereal  war- 
ship, with  suitable  projectiles,  for  the 
devastation  of  men  and  cities.       Al- 


ready' the  "Army  and  Navy  Gazette" 
announces  that  Messrs.  Ehrhaidt  have 
brought  out  a  new  gun  for  attacking 
airships  from  below.  It  is  a  high-ve- 
locity 9-pounder,  is  carried  on  a  motor, 
with  six  men  and  140  projectiles,  at  a 
speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  pivot  that  can  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  be  exactly  vertical 
So  the  wild  game  of  mutual  destruction 
continues.  The  offensive  power  ad- 
vances, the  defence  advances  to  meet 
it.  A  projectile  is  hurled  from  heaven, 
another  projectile  is  flung  up  to  heaven 
against  it,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
man's  insanity.  Well  might  the  Japa- 
nese diplomatist  exclaim  in  his  familiar 
protest: — 

For  two  thousand  years  we  kept 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
were  known  to  it  but  by  the  marvels  of 
our  delicate  ethereal  art,  and  the  finely 
wrought  productions  of  onr  ingenious 
handicrafts,  and  we  were  accounted 
barbarians!  But  from  the  day  on 
which  we  made  war  on  other  nations 
and  killed  many  thousands  of  our  ad- 
versaries, you  at  once  admit  our  claim 
to  rank  among  civilized  nations. 

There,  with  brief  irony,  the  whole 
absurdity  is  exposed,  and  the  question 
now  is  whether  the  civilized  nations 
are  going  to  take  one  more  step  along 
that  absurd  and  hideous  road,  or  will 
at  last  draw  back  from  the  enormity 
before  them.  There  is  need  of  haste. 
Vested  interests  are  arising,  and  we 
know  what  the  power  of  vested  inter- 
ests in  armaments  may  bring  about. 
As  Mr.  Galsworthy  says: — 

One  determined  joint  effort  and  the 
air  is  saved.  It  is  no  moi^  diflicult 
now  to  agree  to  ban  aerial  warfare 
than  it  was  to  agree  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
plosive bullet;  no  more  unnatural  than 
it  was  for  boxers  to  agree  not  to  hit 
below  the  belt  But  eveiy  month  that 
goes  by  will  make  it  more  diflicult;  and 
when  a  few  millions  have  been  spent 
on  this  new  form  of  devilry  it  may  al- 
ready have  become  too  late. 
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Peace  is  Just  now  in  the  air.  Is  it  not 
a  special  opportuuitj^  for  a  CJonference, 
held  at  Weybridge,  or  The  Hague,  or 
tn  Italy,  or  wherever  diplomatists  pre- 
fer, to  lay  down  a  nniversal  law  that 
dTllized  men  will  never  attempt  to  kill 
each  other  in  or  from  the  air  as  long 
as  the  world  standeth?      It  would  be 

Th^  Nation. 


difficult,  for  such  a  law  would  mark  the 
most  astonishing  advance  that  mankind 
had  ever  made  in  humanity  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  But  let  us  not  despair. 
Mankind  has  often  taken  equally  as- 
tonishing steps  in  folly  and  blood- 
shed. 


CLASS  HATRED. 


A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  lady,  refus- 
ing an  extortionate  demand  from  a 
woman  whom  she  had  helped  to  the 
utmost  of  her  ability,  said  feebly: 
**Really,  I  don't  know  what  the  world 
Is  coming  to!"  "Then  I'll  tell  you," 
said  the  disappointed  applicant  tnri- 
ously.  **Us  is  going  to  be  j'ou,  and 
you'm  going  to  be  we!"  Is  this  an 
exceptional  state  of  feeling,  a  relic  of 
more  barbarous  ages,  or  is  it  a  "sign  of 
the  times,"  a  revelation  of  deep- 
rooted  class  hatred?  Does  class  hatred 
exist  to  any  serious  extent?  Is  it 
greater  or  less  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago?  If  greater.  Is  it  greater  in 
the  sense  of  being  more  widespread  or 
more  intense?  Is  it  more  felt  or  more 
expressed?  Does  expression  relieve  or 
intensify  the  feeling?  Are  the  speeches 
which  one  hears  and  reads  mere  rhe- 
torical fireworks  which  fizzle  out  harm- 
lessly In  the  cool  night  air,  or  do  they 
Imply  deliberate  conviction  which  will 
lead  to  <-oncerted  action? 

Class  preference  must  always  exist; 
it  is  as  natural  and,  within  due  bounds, 
as  morally  useful  to  prefer  one*s  own 
class  as  It  is  to  prefer  one's  own  chil- 
dren, parents,  or  country.  People  who 
profess  to  hold  another  class  in  higher 
estimation  than  their  own,  or  maintain 
that  they  are  "as  much  at  home  in  the 
cottage  as  in  the  hall  and  manor- 
house,"  are  like  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  perfect  knowledge  of  a 
language  and  cannot  open   their  lips 


without  betraying  to  any  educated  man 
that  they  are  foreigners  bom  and  bred. 
If  such  persons  as  they  claim  to  be 
could  exist,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
resembling  the  Italianate  ESnglishman 
of  the  well-known  proverb;  but  to  love 
and  serve  one's  own  class  without  hat- 
ing or  disserving  any  other  is  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
and  conscience. 

The  rich  speak  of  class  hatred  as  if 
it  were,  and  always  had  been,  entirely 
one-sided  in  this  land  of  freedom,  but 
there  are  many  traces  of  a  hatred  that 
they  must  at  some  time  have  felt  for 
the  poor.  In  the  improving  children's 
books  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the 
sin  of  pride,  in  the  form  of  galling  and 
arrogant  behavior  to  dependents  and 
social  inferiors,  is  much  dwelt  on. 
Like  other  savage  traits,  it  lingered 
among  children  when  it  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  with  most  adults.  I  can  re- 
member a  few  playfellows  of  my  own, 
especially  those  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  inborn  unreasoning  scorn 
and  contempt  for  the  poor  were  sim- 
ply amazing,  considering  that  there 
were  no  visible  signs  of  these  evil  feel- 
ings in  their  parents  and  elders,  and 
that  any  display  of  them  was  promptly 
crushed.  Class  hatred  lingered  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  could  be  traced  com- 
monly among  boys  long  after  it  had 
become  exceptional  in  girls. 

Among  the  poor  most  of  what  is 
called  class  hatred  arises  from  \gno- 
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ranee  on  both  sides,  from  loosely-held 
tradition,  or  from  a  more  or  less  well- 
founded  sense  of  personal  injui^.  Some 
degree  of  acquaintance  must  precede 
liking,  but  mere  ignorance  gives  a  tol- 
erably firm  foundation  for  dislike. 
One  constantly  hears  working  men 
and  women  say  of  a  person,  who  is  per- 
haps literally  the  only  member  of  a  dis- 
trusted class  known  to  them.  **Oh,  he 
isn't  like  the  rest  of  'em,  with  no  feel- 
ing for  anyone  but  themselves;"  or, 
**They  say  he's  a  hard  man,  and  I  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  it;  but  when  at 
last  I  had  to  go  to  him,  I  found  he's 
like  myself— he  can  deal  with  anybody 
that's  straightforward.  He  don't  like 
shifty  wajrs.     No  more  don't  I." 

Many  pec^le  imagine  that  they  are 
victima  of  class  hatred  when,  in  real- 
ity, they  are  hated  for  not  conforming 
to  the  accepted  standard  of  their  class. 
Officials  are  not  hated  for  doing  their 
duty,  even  in  a  narrow  and  unintelli- 
gent manner,  but  for  doing  it  with 
brusquerie  and  lack  of  consideration. 
Often  my  patients  have  returned  home 
from  some  leng-thought-of  quest  In 
such  cheerful,  contented  mood  that  I 
have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  their 
mission  had  failed:  "No,  the  gentleman 
said  it  couldn't  be  done:  It  was  against 
the  rules;  but  he  said  it  hadn*t  ought  to 
be.  He  spoke  very  nice,  and  he 
seemed  quite  put  out  about  it."  As  the 
greatest  official  in  England  maintained, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  severity 
breeds  fear,  but  roughness  breeds  hate. 

There  is  a  class  hatred  arising  from 
bitter,  mortifying  personal  experience. 
As  manners  soften,  this  source  must  di- 
minish; but  although  there  is  less  to 
resent,  we  must  expect  that  it  will  be 
more  resented  because  more  vividly 
realized,  and  because  the  sense  of  per- 
ianal dignity  is  more  generally  diffused. 
Mental  injuries  are  self-renewing 
things  of  power,  and  when  people  are 
highly  developed  enough  to  feel  them 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  they  will 


be  as  easily  forgotten  as  purely  physi- 
cal injuries  or  accustomed  hardshipa. 
A  Russian  revolutionary  prince  tells  ns 
in  his  memoirs  how,  on  one  occasion,  in 
a  passion  of  childiBh  sympathy,  be 
kissed  the  hand  of  an  educated  house- 
serf  who  had  been  cruelly  and  unjustly 
punished,  and  of  the  grief  he  felt  when 
the  man  drew  himself  away,  scornf uUy 
telling  him,  ""You,  too,  will  be  like  the 
rest  when  you  grow  up." 

This  would  not  have  been  the  atti- 
tude of  an  African  slave:  it  proved  the 
man's  height  in  the  m<Hnil  scale,  not 
his  depth.  When  the  case  was  re- 
versed, and  the  boy  and  his  brother 
were  in  danger  of  receiving  punishment 
as  hasty  and  almost  as  brutal  for  a 
mere  accident  which  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  their  play,  this  man  and 
the  rest  of  the  house-serfs  subscribed 
what  was  to  them  a  large  sum,  and  se- 
cretly repaired  the  mischief.  Another 
serf,  first  highly  educated  at  his  mas- 
ter's expense  and  then  set  to  servile 
tasks  which  he  performed  unwillingly, 
was  sent  into  the  am^,  a  sentence  lo- 
cally regarded  as  equal  to  and  rath^ 
worse  than  death;  the  funeral  service 
being  actually  performed  before  he  left 
the  village.  He  reached  a  very  high 
official  position,  and  years  afterwards, 
when  his  master  was  wholly  at  his 
mercy,  he  voluntarily  used  his  power  to 
save  him  from  social  disgrace. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
we  find  many  perfect  examples  of  class 
hatred;  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  ex- 
treme youth  afforded  protection  from 
its  rage.  In  proof  of  the  comparative 
weakness  of  actually  existing  feelings, 
one  need  only  take  the  generally  in- 
dulgent attitude  of  the  poor  towards 
the  children  of  the  rich,  towards  the 
old  and  suffering  among  them,  and 
their  usually  protective  attitude 
towards  all  women. 

Where  virulent  hatred  exists,  it  is 
often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  al- 
leged offences,  and  probably  has  more 
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to  do  with  inborn  character  than  actual 
experience. 

Many  men  whose  daily  hardships 
and  uncompensated  misfortunes  and 
ontetlded  sufferings  migrht  well  have 
turned  their  blood  to  gall,  yet  seem  to 
have  no  lasting  sense  of  resentment, 
and  respond  to  the  first  show  of  kind- 
ness. Others  have  received  some  small 
injustice,  and  that  little  has  kindled  an 
inextinguishable  fire.  Some  are  bom 
to  bate  as  others  are  to  love;  we  must 
not  forget  how  bitterly  many  men  hate 
those  who  are  merely  their  official  su- 
periors, with  no  power  to  affect  their 
private  lives  or  social  position.  Any 
dog-in-the-manger  spirit  is  greatly  re- 
sented among  the  poor.  **My  husband 
would  gladly  have  paid  a  shilling  for 
an  old  cask,  but  they'd  rather  let  it 
drop  to  pieces  than  let  you  have  it," 
complained  a  cottager  who  had  no 
means  of  storing  the  rain-water  that 
she  so  sorely  needed. 

There  Is  a  great  lack  of  confidence 
between  rich  and  poor.  How  many 
domestic  servants  tell  their  employers 
their  real  wishes?  Often  the  privilege 
or  exemption  that  they  desire  intensely 
could  be  easily  granted,  while  the  em- 
ployer thinks  to  content  them  by  grant- 
ing indulgences  which  are  so  incon- 
venient to  himself  that  he  feels  sure 
they  must  be  welcome  to  his  em- 
ployees. Many  and  many  a  poor  man 
and  woman  privately  regret  that  they 
have  not  the  self-control  to  make  their 
grievances  known  in  civil  language, 
and  they  brood  over  a  wrong  until  it 
becomes  intolerable. 

One  reason  why  we  are  all  too  ready 
to  believe  in  class-hatred  is  because  we 
think  that,  as  the  poor  are  constantly 
engaged  In  a  struggle  with  hard  mate- 
rial conditions,  they  are  inevitably  ma- 
Tbe  ^>ectator. 


terialistic  in  their  views.  A  hungry  man 
must  think  more  of  his  dinner  than  his 
soul,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  he  thinks  more  of  a  good  dinner 
than  of  his  soul.  Starving  Esau  must 
have  the  pottage  at  any  cost,  but  it 
was  food,  not  savory  meat,  that  was 
his  intolerable  temptation.  There  is 
little  realization  of  the  spirituality  com- 
hionly  found  among  the  thoughtful 
poor,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
religious  beliefs  impress  the  duty  of 
forgiveness  and  dwarf  all  worldly  ine- 
qualities. A  rich  man  is  but  a  fellow 
sinner,  and  one  for  whom  they  may 
well  have  pity  because  of  the  "greater 
condemnation"  that  awaits  him. 

This  belief  in  the  utter  materialism 
of  the  poor  Is  at  the  back  of  the  fre- 
quent outcry:  "If  we  make  workhouses 
comfortable,  we  tempt  them  to  idle- 
ness; If  we  make  prison  life  tolerable, 
we  tempt  them  to  crime."  There  Is 
some  foundation  for  these  protests,  but 
less  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Most 
men,  and  nearly  all  women,  love  lib- 
erty better  than  ease  and  comfort,  and 
a  good  name  Infinitely  beyond  any  ad- 
vantages that  prison  life  could  offer. 

The  industrious  poor  do  not  spend 
their  time  and  strength  In  hating  the 
rich:  they  think  very  little  indeed  about 
them.  They  are  occupied  not  only 
with  cares  of  meat  and  drink,  but  with 
the  great  things  of  life,  and  they  real- 
ize the  essential  similarity  of  the  hu- 
man lot.  An  old  man  who  was  never 
known  to  read  books,  and  who  prided 
himself  on  his  extreme  hardness  and 
practicality  once  showed  me  an  epitaph 
which  he  had  copied  from  a  newspaper: 
**I  was  not,  and  was  conceived;  I  loved 
and  did  a  little  work;  I  am  not,  and 
grieve  not."  "That,"  he  said  emphat- 
ically, "is  L//e— everyone's  life." 

M.  Leone. 
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PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  —  AND  AITEK, 


Rebellion  is  Spanish  America's  equiv- 
alent for  constitutional  opposition,  and 
a  revolution  means  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eral election  in  England.      There  has 
been  no  revolution  in  Mexico  for  up- 
wards of  a  generation,  so  that  a  change 
is    overdue.      But    having    waited    so 
long,  it  is  strange  that  the  malcontents 
did  not  wait  a  little  longer.      After  all. 
President  Diaz  is  over  eighty,  and  the 
other  side's  turn  was  bound  to  come 
soon.       Perhaps  it  was  Diaz  himself 
who  provoked  trouble  by  showing  that 
he  feared  it.      At  the  last  presidential 
election  he  threw  the  Opposition  candi- 
date into  gaol,  and  sent  the  most  popu- 
lar soldier  of  his  army  on  an  empty 
mission  of  honor  to  Europe— a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  which  could  not  pass 
unchallenged.     Moreover,  these  violent 
methods  failed  of  their  object      Opin- 
ions wavered,  and  a  crop  of  rumors 
crystallized  into  a  belief  that  the  Pres- 
ident looked  to  the  hated  Yankees  to 
see  him  tlirough.      The  beUef  may  not 
have  been  altogether  baseless,  though 
it  Is  on^y  fair  to  Diaz  to  remember  that 
In  earlier  years  he  ^as  fully  alive  to 
the  risk  of  financial  tutelage  to  the 
States,  and  spared  no  pains  to  attract 
British  capital  instead. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  the  beUef 
became  general,  and  the  riots  out  of 
which  the  rebellion  has  sprung  usually 
began  with  a  demonstration  against 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  To  the  Mexican 
the  Yankee  is  a  neighbor  who  must  be 
kept  at  a  distance.  There  is  little 
pnrity  of  blood  on  either  side  the  inter- 
national border,  but  the  civilization  of 
Mexico  is  as  distinctly  Latin  as 
that  of  the  United  States  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  two  ways  of  life  cannot 
be  blended.  The  mutual  antipathy  is 
backed  on  the  Mexican  side  by  a  defi- 
nite grievance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
of   late   years   concessions    have   been 


granted  with  too  little  supervision. 
The  central  administration  has  never 
thought  very  much  of  the  needs  of  the 
masses  provided  the  development  of 
the  country  went  on  apace;  and  the 
local  officials  have  too  often  betrayed 
their  trust  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in 
the  pickings.  The  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  been  disciplined 
with  a  very  stem  hand,  and  as  Aztec 
blood  runs  clean  through  Mexican  so- 
ciety their  grieviinces  have  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy.  Until  re- 
cently, however.  Porfirio  Diaz  was  pofp- 
ularly  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
safeguard  against  Yankee  commercial 
tyranny,  and  it  is  largely  his  real  or 
assumed  defection  that  has  driven 
some  of  the  people  to  arms. 

Why  should  the  Mexican  laborer  in 
the  end  succeed  any  better  than  tlie 
French  vigneron?  Apparently  because 
the  local  administration,  which  in 
France  has  stood  firm,  in  Mexico  has 
turned  traitor.  This  is  a  serious  thing 
for  Diaz,  since  his  organization  of  the 
Mexican  provinces  has  been  the  most 
important  achievement  of  his  rule  and 
the  foundation  of  all  his  past  successes. 
His  work  under  this  head  may  fairly 
be  called  Napoleonic.  Like  France. 
Mexico  clamored  for  efficient  central- 
ized rule;  twice  before  Diaz  established 
himself  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
revive  the  system  of  the  old  Aztec 
Empire:  and  like  the  France  of  1795  the 
Mexico  of  1870  had  all  but  sunk  into 
anarchy.  There  are  men  still  living 
who,  having  set  out  on  the  journey 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  arrived 
stripped  of  their  possessions  and 
clothed  only  in  an  improvised  costume 
of  newspapers. 

Banditti,  in  fact,  were  everywhere. 
The  brigand's  life  was  the  only  life  for 
a  gentleman,  and  there  are  alwtys 
I)lenty  of  gentlemen  in  Latin  countrteB. 
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The  brigand  chiefs  formed,  as  it  were, 
tbe  aristocracy  of  Mexico,  tlie  one  class 
with  any  power  of  handling  men.  Diaz 
used  them;  it  was  the  mark  of  his 
greatness  that  he  was  able  to  make 
them  the  Instruments  of  his  mle;  and 
it  la  therefore  inexpedient  to  peer  too 
Olosely  Into  the  antecendents  of  most  of 
his  earlier  governors  of  proTinces.  Be- 
ing wtiat  thej  were,  these  men  re< 
<nilred  to  be  controlled  with  a  strong 
hand.  They  could  themselves  keep 
order,  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  was 
not  among  their  virtues.  When  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term  of  ofilce  the  Pres- 
ident allowed  the  supreme  power  to 
pass  into  less  able  hands,  the  local  ad- 
ministration at  once  began  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Corruption  made  Its  entry, 
and  even  Diaz  has  never  been  able 
quite  to  get  rid  of  It. 

Resuming  office  In  the  eighties,  Diaz 
showed  that  he  had  learnt  his  lesson. 
He  pushed  forward  his  old  policy  with 
new  vigor,  holding  fast  to  his  main  aim 
of  restricting  the  freedom  of  action  of 
his  dangerous  lieutenants.  So  exclu- 
sively did  they  occupy  his  attention 
that  he  overlooked  the  welfare  of  the 
masses.  The  Church  presented  a  mag- 
nificent means  of  raising  the  general 
level  of  culture,  but  Diaz  neglected  It. 
His  business  was  to  build  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  thus  link  Mexico  City 
up  with  the  centres  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment. Hence  his  first  appeal  to 
foreign  capital,  an  appeal  which  led 
to  a  further  development  of  policy. 
Diaz  saw  that  a  host  of  concessionary 
companies  would  serve  as  so  many  pil- 
lars for  his  rule.  A  governor  on  the 
make  could  get  the  people  behind  him, 
but  a  vested  Interest  is  Immovable. 
Vested  interests  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  steady  government,  and  every 
new  company  meant  a  check  on  rebel- 
lion. 

The  process  has  gone  on  too  long. 
The  old  govemoro  have  mostly  died  out, 
and  the  new  generation  feel  little  loy- 


alty towards  the  old  man  in  Mexico 
City  ever  ready  to  limit  their  authority. 
The  telegraph,  again,  should  have  per- 
mitted an  occasional  relaxation  of 
grip.  Things  cannot  now  go  far  wrong 
before  the  President  has  word.  But 
Diaz  has  used  his  new  weapcms  to  con- 
trol his  subordinates  more  firmly  than 
ever.  And  as  time  went  on  he  has  be- 
come more  terrible  because  of  his  iso- 
lation. The  men  who  helped  him  to 
make  modem  Mexico  are  dead,  with 
the  one  exception  of  Seiior  Llmantour; 
and  Llmantour  has  never  pretended  to 
be  anything  but  Diaz'  subordinate. 
Jealousy,  and  not  ambition,  is  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  Diai  hat 
apparently  wished  it  to  aiH;>ear  that  he 
could  have  no  successor.  When  a 
man  of  over  eighty  works  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  world  will  not  go  on 
after  he  has  left  it  and  is  perpetually 
keepbig  young  men  in  their  proper 
place,  he  is  asking  for  trouble.  The 
Civil  Service  became  discontented,  and 
when  the  people  suspected  the  Presi- 
dent of  selling  himself  to  the  Yankees 
they  found  their  leaders  at  the  nearest 
magistracy. 

Has  Diaz  outlived  his  work?  It 
was  his  task  to  give  Mexico  peace,  and 
he  succeeded  by  a  justice  which  set 
swiftness  before  mercy.  Now  many  of 
the  Mexicans  think  the  time  has  come 
for  milder  methods.  It  was  his  fur- 
ther task  to  develop  the  resources  of 
his  country.  In  that,  too,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
critics  can  now  charge  him  with  for- 
getting that  resources  are  made  for 
men  and  not  men  for  resources.  Diaz 
is  the  greatest  of  a  tjrpe,  peculiar  to 
Spanish  America,  which  possibly  has 
seen  Its  day.  Disaster  has  already 
overtaken  Castro  in  Venezuela,  Reyes 
in  Columbia,  and  Zelaya  in  Nicaragua; 
and  though  Qstrada  Cabrera  still  rules 
in  Guatemala,  it  Is  only  because  of 
American  support. 

To  Europeans  the  most  Interesting 
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question  is,  wbat  will  tbe  United  States 
do?  Will  America  intervene  in  Mex- 
ico, eitber  on  tbe  pretext  of  demanding 
reform  or  protecting  ber  tbreatened  dt- 
izens?  The  wild  politicians  and  tbe 
big  financiers  are  already  demanding 
intervention,  bat  tliat  way  danger  lies. 
Let  tbe  Yankees  cross  tbe  border,  and 
tbey  will  see  all  Mexican  parties  nnite 
against  tbem.  Tbe  country  migbt  be 
reduced  in  the  end,  bat  seeing  that 
America  has  bat  a  tiny  regular  army 
and  Mexico  could  put  in  tbe  field  half 
a  million  of  trained  men,  it  would  take 
the  United  States  with  aU  their  ninety 
odd  millions  of  inhabitants  mai^  years 
U^  flnlsb  the  war.  Unde  Sam  would  not 

Tbe  Satmdaj  Berlew. 


enjoy  paying  tbe  bill  ^tber  in  money 
or  men.  ProbaUy  Mr.  Taft  will  leave 
Mexico  alone  so  far  as  armed  iniut  9wm 
tlon  goes.  The  more  so  that  his  med- 
dling might  close  up  all  the  South 
American  States  against  him.  He  wiH 
rather  try  to  dominate  Mexico  by  trade 
and  political  infiuence.  More  and  m<HF^ 
do  American  Presidents  meddle  in 
South  Ammiciui  politics — not  to  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  ai^  but  themselves.  This 
the  South  American  realiaes  and  pre^ 
fers  both  commercial^  and  politically 
to  deal  with  fiteopeans.  But  tiia 
Yankee  is  on  the  spot,  and  necessarily 
has  a  great  pull.  He  wants  careful 
watching. 
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He  was  a  poet  of  the  minor  kind. 
He  felt  tbe  thrill  of  springtime  stir  bis  blood, 

Tbe  country  called  him,  tbou^^  his  polished  mind 
Abominated  mud. 

He  took  a  cab  (the  Tube  his  temper  tried 

Electric  manners  were  a  thought  too  brisk)* 
And  fared  to  a  suburban  country-side 

To  see  tbe  lambkins  frisk. 

With  tasselled  tails  that  flicked  at  every  bound. 

With  Juvenile  and  fascinating  ''baas," 
With  arching  backs  they  bucked,  and  ron]i>ed  around 

Their  undisturbed  Mammas. 

And,  as  the  fleeces  frolicked  with  a  will, 
Through  their  spectator's  inmost  bosom  swept 

A  gush  of  sympathetic  joy,  until 
He  very  nearly  wept; 

And,  filled  vicariously  vrith  vernal  youth. 

Returned,  to  render  as  a  poet  can 
In  dithyrambic  verse  the  artiess  truth 

That  lambkins  teach  to  man. 

Nor    could    they    tempt    him    from    his    proof-strewn    den 

To  take  his  tea  or  snatch  a  moment's  rest 
Until  on  foolscap,  vrith  a  fountain  pen, 

He'd  got  it  ofli  his  chest. 

When,  later,  pale  but  satisfied,  be  dined. 
His  words,  curt  and  compendious,  were  these 

(Tbey  show  tbe  poet's  latitude  of  mind), 
"The  mint-sauce,  if  you  please." 

Punch. 
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THE  VALUE  AND  USAGE  OP  WORDS. 


In  the  very  morning  of  time,  when 
men  lived  basely,  fighting  and  feeding* 
there  were  probably  no  words.  We 
can  believe  that  all  the  emotions  of 
which  man  was  then  capable  were  ex- 
pressed by  vagne  sounds  almost  nn- 
consclonslj  uttered.  It  would  only 
be  now  and  then  that  some  primeval 
poet  would,  to  the  wonder  of  his  tribe, 
achieve  complete  expression  by  using 
a  sound  at  once  so  appropriate  and 
compelling  that  it  became  for  ever 
sacred  to  one  meaning.  The  sound 
would  be  uttered  In  some  moment  of 
overmastering  passion,  rapt  contempla- 
tion, or  ecstatic  reverie.  Terror,  or 
worship,  or  the  tenderness  of  lovers 
would  be  suggested  by  it.  There  would 
be  something  of  the  lion's  nobility  in 
its  name,  and  a  wondering  awe  in  the 
titles  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  growth  of  language  was  thus 
gradual,  word  by  word,  and  every  new 
word  was  literally  a  poem  or  a  prayer. 
In  those  early  times  words  could  be 
only  of  the  simplest  and  vaguest.  Not 
only  would  man's  Intellect  be  insuffi- 
ciently developed  to  appreciate  subtle 
differences  and  minute  distinctions,  but 
both  his  voice  and  his  ear  must  have 
developed  gradually.  With  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  a  more  subtle  and 
sensitive  language  would  be  keenly  felt, 
and  as  men  came  by  exercise  to  a 
greater  command  of  voice  and  ear  their 
attempts  at  expression  would  become 
more  ambitious.  Their  world  was  a 
place  of  wonderful  noises  for  imitation, 
and  the  more  quick-witted  of  the  tribe 
would  invent  new  words,  to  be  labo- 
riously learned  and  adopted  by  their 
slower-minded  fellows. 

With  the  invention  of  the  first  word 
all  things  became  suddenly  possible. 
Until  then  knowledge  was  held  in  a 
perishable  vessel — ^the  mind  of  a  single 


man — but  with  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mission and  the  later  possibility  of  rec- 
ord came  the  certainty  of  progress. 
Men  die,  but  Man  is  immortal;  and  the 
knowledge  won  by  individuals  through 
bitter  experience  was  held  and  inher- 
ited by  the  race.  All  succeeding  gen- 
erations began  the  astonishing  struggle 
up<m  more  favorable  terms. 

Without  language,  written  or  spoken, 
anything  like  a  race-memory  is  impos- 
sible. The  whole  accumulation  of  fact 
and  theory,  the  result  since  the  world 
began  of  all  man's  experience  and  spec- 
ulation, is  available  to  us  through  this 
one  instrument  only.  In  the  course  of 
its  development  a  language  is  naturally 
moulded  into  an  instrument  peculiarly 
capable  of  recording  and  transmitting 
the  ideas  which  most  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple using  it;  it  becomes  possible  In  time 
to  give  exact  and  brief  expression  to 
their  subtlest  variations.  The  native 
language  only  can  fully  and  easily  ex- 
press the  native  mind.  The  alien 
speech  has  been  evolved  by  a  people 
dominated  by  other  ideals,  responsive 
to  different  emotions.  This  is  why  the 
gradual  decay  and  death  of  a  noble  lan- 
guage is  a  pathetic  and  awful  thing;  its 
deliberate  suppression  a  crime  against 
the  human  race. 

Apart  from  the  written  sign  or  the 
spoken  sound,  the  word  exists  as  the 
expression  of  a  mind;  and  having  come 
down  to  us  through  so  many  minds,  no  v^ 
dictionary  can  fully  define  its  meaning. 
Every  new  arrangement  brings  out 
some  new  beauty.  The  sound  and 
rhythm,  the  very  look  of  the  word, 
subtly  affect  its  significance.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  influences  that  modify 
the  meaning  and  enlarge  the  content  of 
words.  They  come  after  long  use  to 
be  Influenced  by  a  dozen  niceties  of  po- 
sition and  association.  Individual  ex- 
perience gives,  too,  a  local  or  private 
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application  to  tbem,  so  tbat  tbe  mean- 
est and  most  famfllar  of  words  maj 
strangely  affect  tlie  bearer.  It  is  part 
of  our  responsibility,  tboref ore,  to  con- 
sider tbe  eHect  of  oor  words  apart  from 
tbeir  absolute  meaning.  It  is  easy  to 
jmipagate  falsebood  by  tbe  canning 
statement  of  trutb.  Nor  need  we  poa- 
tnlate  disbonest  intenticm.  Tbe  rea- 
soner  will  often  nnconsdoosly  enlarge 
or  narrow  tbe  content  of  bis  most  im- 
portant terms  in  tbe  coarse  of  a  single 
argument  And  tbat  wblcb  woold 
bave  been  antrne,  bad  tbe  term  beld 
its  original  meaning  and  no  more 
tbroagboat,  is  triampbantly  demon- 
strated of  a  sometblng  wblcb  bas  va- 
ried witb  every  repetition  of  its  name. 
It  becomes  Imperative  to  keep  always 
in  mind  tbe  reality  for  wblcb  tbe  word 
stands.  We  may  exbaast  dictionaries 
in  oar  searcb.for  tbe  magic  syllables, 
bat  oar  mental  image  of  tbe  tblng 
mast  not  waver  for  an  Instant 

Tbe  important  tblng  is  not  so  macb 
to  state  a  fact  wltb  scientific  preci- 
sion as  to  convey  to  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
bearer  a  fact,  an  emotl<m,  or  an  idea, 
completely  and  in  tbe  desired  Inten- 
sity. TblB  is  tbe  altimate  Justification 
of  tbe  poet,  tbe  rbetorldan,  or  tbe 
stylist  We  falter  and  are  baflled  in 
spite  of  tbe  precise  flaency  of  oar  scien- 
tific mentor;  bat  tbe  poet  finds  tbe 
immortal  pbrase  wblcb  Ulamlnes  tbe 
landscape  Uke  a  flasb  of  llgbtnlng.  Tbe 
tblng  bas  been  transmitted  In  an  Inr 

Tbe 


stant  from  bis  mind  to  oors:  and  in  its 
wblte-bot  Intensity.  It  Is  tbos  tbat 
in  tbe  day  of  battle  tm  words  maj 
stiffen  tbe  knees  of  an  army  and  be 
wortb  ten  tboosand  bayonets. 

Nor  sboold  we  Insist  on  tbe  power 
and  Importance  of  words,  to  tbe  ne^ect 
of  tbeir  wonderfol  beaoty.  We  may 
even  consider  language  as  an  instru- 
moit  of  abMHote  music.  In  tbe  greater 
minds  beauty  of  sound  and  rbytbm  are 
combined  wltb  and  belp  to  tbe  perftet 
egression  of  noble  ideas.  But  It 
may  be  permitted  to  tbe  smaller  man 
to  fill  Ms  writings  wltb  stitmg-syUa- 
bled,  clamorous  words  merely  as  part 
of  tbe  orcbestration — Cb  trumpet  tbe 
conning  of  tbe  craft-proud  workman. 
Indeed,  a  mere  Ust  of  words  may  inters 
est  <me  intoisely.  We  can  imagine 
tbe  wOTd-lover  gloating  ov^  a  diction- 
ary as  some  wealthy  jeweUor  migiit 
revel  in  a  basket  of  beautiful  unset 
stones.  Here  is  tbe  material  for  aU 
craftsmen:  sweet  Uquld  labials;  w<»ds 
tbat  sbimmer  and  sparkle;  splendid  and 
terrible  adjectives,  servants  of  Fury, 
tbe  trumpets  of  tbe  wordy  orcbestra. 
Tbis  was  SbeUey's  treasure-bouse,  tbe 
arsenal  wbere  Marlowe  fasbloned  bis 
tbunder-bolt  lines.  Out  of  tbis  work-ebop 
wbat  wonders  of  Inspired  art  bave 
come!  Yet  tbere  remains  after  tbe  riot 
of  pillage,  tbe  original  treasure.  Inex- 
baustible  as  tbe  Impossible  boards  of 
tbe  fabled  misers. 
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Wblle  tbe  people  of  tbis  country  are 
figbting  about  constitutional  macbln- 
ery,  wblle  tbe  Parliament  Bill  and  com- 
ing Home  Rule  and  Welsb  Dlsestabllsb- 
ment  Bill  are  absorbing  most  of  tbe 
national  attention,  tbe  process  of  rural 
devastation  goes  on  uncbecked.  For 
sixty  years,  under  a  one-sided  policy 


of  development,  tbe  country  bas  been 
sacrificed  to  tbe  town.  Our  manufac- 
turing industries  bave  advanced,  our 
centres  of  population  bave  spread  and 
tblckened,  but  tbe  advantage  of  tbis 
progress  bas  been  reaped  more  and 
more  by  tbe  foreign  and  less  and  less 
by  tbe  fingllsb  producer  of  foodstuffs. 
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Oor  country  population  has  steadily 
poured  into  tlie  towns,  intensifying  all 
those  social  evils  which  to-day  almost 
defy  remedial  measures.  During  the 
last  few  years  this  process  has  been 
quickened  by  the  colonial  emigration 
campaigns  in  our  country  districts.  A 
great  deal  of  our  best  rural  manhood  is 
being  tempted  out  to  the  broader  shires 
of  England  over  the  seas,  and  our 
island  countrysides  are  being  reduced 
to  still  deeper  desolation.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  intending  emigrants 
should  be  diverted  to  British  from  for- 
eign shores,  but  there  is  surely  a  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  country  can 
afford  to  part  with  its  people,  and  espe- 
cially its  all  too  scanty  country  i)opu- 
lations.  England  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  this  lopsided  p<^cy  much 
longer.  It  is  essential  that  the  heart 
of  the  Ehnpire  should  be  sound,  and 
that  cannot  be  if  country  life  and  labor 
are  to  be  practically  abolished  and  our 
entire  population  crowded  into  the 
towns.  The  CJolonies  themselves  are 
determined  to  develop  along  the  whole 
line,  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  function  of  providing  the 
United  Kingdom  with  food  and  raw 
materials.  They  vrill  not  sacrifice 
their  industries  even  to  British  compe- 
tition. England  on  her  side  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  defending  her  agri- 
culture against  unregulated  competi- 
tion even  from  the  Colonies,  giving 
their  produce,  however,  a  substantial 
preference  over  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  i>eople  of  this  country  have 
given  no  serious  thought  to  these  prob- 
lems of  rural  life,  emigration  and  so 
forth.  They  are  drifting  along  cur- 
rents which  they  never  intentionally 
entered  to  trnknown  and  unchosen  des- 
tinations. More  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  these  forces 
are  carrying  up  to  national  danger  and 
disaster,  and  that  some  very  vigorous 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 


near  future  if  these  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  recently  published  report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  * 
giving  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1910,  is  dismal  reading.  The  year 
1910  lias  added  the  usual  tribute  to  the 
tale  of  decay  and  desolation.  Ck>mpar. 
ing  that  year  with  the  preceding,  we 
find  that  the  arable  land  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  reduced  by  a  further  area  of 
61,788  acres,  while  permanent  grass  in- 
creased by  24,685  acres.  The  area  un- 
der wheat  the  most  essential  of  all 
food-staples,  fell  by  14,644  acres.  The 
Report  gives  a  striking  comparison  be- 
tween the  first  decade  of  the  new  and 
the  last  of  the  old  century.  The  same 
process  is  illustrated,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  Comparing  the  average  areas 
for  1901-10  and  1891-1900  we  find  that 
arable  land  in  Great  Britain  has  dimin- 
i«hed  by  932,110  acres,  that  the  wheat 
area  has  diminished  by  247,990,  and  the 
acreage  of  all  crops  by  528,009.  Per- 
manent grass,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
increased  by  621,602  acres.  Compare 
ing  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty  years  (1891-93)  with  that  at  the 
end  of  the  period  (1908-10)  we  find  that 
arable  land  shows  the  enormous  de- 
crease of  1,589,877  acres,  and  perma- 
nent grass  the  vast  increase  of  1,020,- 
249  acres.  Between  the  same  years 
wheat  has  decreased  by  888,519  acres, 
and  all  com  crops  by  801,790  acres. 
And  these  tremendous  losses  are  set 
off  by  no  compensations  elsewhere. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  all  this  plougb-land. 
Stock  has  made  no  attempt  to  develop 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. There  are  only  a  few  more  cat- 
tle in  this  country  than  there  were 
twenty  years  ago.  The  idea  that  an 
extension  of  pasture  at  the  expense  of 
arable  land  stimulates  the  increase  of 
stock  is,  as  every  student  of  these  sub- 
jects knows,  an  exploded  delusion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  revival  in  com 
cultivation   would   result  in  a   corre- 
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spondlng  development  of  the  stock-rais- 
ing industry.  Is  it  not  time  tbat  the 
•  statesmanship  of  tills  country  set  itself 
seriously  to  combat  this  appalling  de- 
cline in  our  most  important  national  in- 
terest? The  task  will  never  be  accom- 
plished by  a  politician  who  looks  sim- 
ply to  the  immediate  party  advantage. 
The  experience  of  the  last  f^w  yean 
has  shown  how  hard  it  is  to  induce  our 
electorate  to  approve  the  slightest  tax 
on  imported  food-supplies*  however 
great  the  inducements  of  indirect  ad- 
vantage may  be.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Richard  Cobden  and  his  friends 
not  only  for  the  approximate  destruc- 
tion of  English  agriculture  but  for  the 
endowment  of  the  industrial  classes  tn 
the  towns  with  the  preponderant  po- 
litical power  in  the  country.  Free 
trade  has  driven .  the  countryfolk  into 
the  towns.  We  can  now  see  the  terri- 
ble results  of  our  one-sided  develop- 
ment, but  the  towns  have  the  majority 
of  the  votes  and  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  appeal  to  them  in  the  interests  of 
our  stricken  agriculture.  It  is  no  use 
pointing  out  that  the  towns  themselves 
are  losing  the  nearest  and  most  im- 
portant outlet  for  their  manufactures  in 
this  devastation  of  the  Bn^ish  shires. 
It  is  vain  to  warn  the  electors  against 
the  danger  of  becoming  dependent  for 
almost  all  our  food  on  imported  sup- 
plies. Every  appeal  of  this  kind  is 
met  by  the  only  too  successful  argu- 
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ment,  comprehensible  to  the  most  ig- 
norant voter,  "Your  food  will  cost  you 
more.'*  Every  intelligent  person  can 
understand  the  baseness,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  of  that  effective  election-cry, 
but  that  scarcely  helps  matters.  It 
looks  as  though  the  galloping  decline, 
as  illnstrated  in  this  new  Report,  mast 
continae  until  by  some  disaster  the  na- 
ti<m  is  brought — ^too  late — to  a  sense  of 
the  fatal  policy  It  has  pursued. 

There  will  of  course  be  many  propos- 
als  of  a  safe  and  discreet  nature. 
Small  holdings,  credit  banks,  co-opera- 
tion and  so  forth  will  do  duty  for  a 
drastic  change  in  the  nation's  economic 
])olicy.  But  these  superficial  remedies 
will  never  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Nothing  but  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  policy  which  the  nation 
has  applied  for  seventy  years  will 
avail.  Bismarck  effected  that  reversal 
for  Germany  in  the  seventies  of  last 
century.  But  the  two-party  sLystem,  as 
existing  in  this  country,  seems  not  to 
favor  the  production  of  men  of  the  Bis- 
marckian  thews,  and  our  party  leaders 
have  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  shape  their  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  electoral  conditions.  The 
prospect  is  therefore  the  reverse  of 
cheerful,  but  it  is  at  least  the  duty  of 
all  patriotic  persons  to  warn  the  nation 
of  its  danger  and  urge  the  necessity  of 
reform  commensurate  with  this  great 
and  ever-growing  evil. 


MATERIALISM  AND  MISGIVING. 


"Learn  what  is  true  in  order  to  do 
what  is  right'*  This  sentence  was  not 
said  by  an  ecclesiastic  engaged  in  de- 
fending the  theory  that  dogma  is  the 
only  firm  foundation  of  morality;  it  is 
the  "summing  up  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man"  by  the  late  Professor  Huxley. 
The  words  might  be  tak^n  as  the  text 


of  a  book  of  extracts  from  Huxley's 
works  chosen  by  his  wife  and  edited  by 
his  son  ("Aphorisms  and  Reflections 
from  the  Works  of  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley." Rationalist  Press.  6d.).  The 
book  is  deeply  interesting — ^far  more 
interesting  than  most  books  of  extracts. 
As    a    whole    the   impression    that  It 
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makes  upon  the  reader  is  one  of 
streni^,  sincerity  and—paradoxical  as 
It  may  sound-duality.  •  The  sympa- 
tbetic  reader,  as  he  seeb:s  to  see  tilings 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  finds 
himself  rocking  always  between  two 
opinions.  The  general  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  is  of  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  materialism  made  by  a  man  se- 
riously troubled  by  doubt  of  his  own 
tlieory. 

It  would  be  untrue,  however,  to  say 
that  there  is  any  passage  in  tills  book 
in  which  Huxley  dogmatically  declares 
himself  a  materialist.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  trenchant  passage  he  guards  him- 
self against  any  such  profession  of 
faith.  '*The  man  of  science  who,  for- 
getting tlie  limits  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry, slides  from  these  formutoe  and 
symbols  into  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  materialism  seems  to  me  to 
place  himself  upon  a  level  with  the 
mathematician  who  should  mistake  the 
ir*8  and  u*^  with  which  he  works  his 
problems  of  real  entities.''  A  most  en- 
lightening comparison!  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  passage  as  we  have 
quoted,  the  author  often  speaks  as 
though  he  took  materialism  for  granted. 
He  points  out,  also,  that  there  are  more 
terrible  theories — and  would  seem  to 
defend  it  by  a  threat  He  speaks  of 
"the  garment  of  make-believe  by  whicli 
pious  hands  have  hidden**  the  "uglier 
features**  of  life,  and  of  "the  tragedy  of 
science**  which  has  destroyed  a  beauti- 
ful hypothesis  by  means  of  ugly  facts. 
He  declares  the  existence  of  a  €k)d — of 
a  Oeator  even — an  open  question,  and 
in  one  passage  doubts  if  it  is  possible, 
even  if  we  grant  His  existence,  to  plead 
His  benevolence  in  the  face  of  a  suffer- 
ing world.  "Do  we  not  base  our  be- 
lief in  the  Divine  benevolence  upon  the 
intensity  of  our  desire  to  rely  upon  it?" 
— he  inquires  in  effect.  "It  Is  not  to 
be  forgotten,**  we  read,  "that  what  we 
call  rational  grounds  for  our  beliefs  are 
often  extremely  irrational  attempts  to 


justify  our  instincts."  Take,  again, 
the  following  passage:  "Our  sensations, 
our  pleasures,  our  pains,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these,  make  up  the  sum-total 
of  the  elements  of  positive,  unquestion- 
able knowledge.  We  call  a  large  sec- 
tion of  these  sensations  and  their  rela- 
tions matter  and  motion;  the  rest  we 
term  mind  and  thinking;  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  there  is  a  certain 
constant  order  of  succession  between 
s6me  of  the  former  and  some  of  the 
latter.**  Immediately  after  these 
words  Huxley  guards  his  Agnostic  po- 
sition by  declaring  that  materialism 
cannot  be  deduced  from  them  for  cer- 
tain, but  all  through  the  book  he  con- 
stantly compares  the  idealist  and  ma- 
terial positions  to  the  detHment  of  the 
former,  which  he  occasionally  ridicules, 
while  he  always  treats  the  latter  with 
respect.  Evidently  we  are  to  "learn 
what  is  true"  by  setting  aside  all  con- 
clusions that  cannot  be  proved:  "all 
truth  in  the  long  run  is  only  common- 
sense  clarified.** 

But  when  we  come  to  the  object  of 
all  knowledge,  which  Huxley  has  de- 
clared to  be  "doing  right,*'  the  reader 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  a  change  of 
position:  "Whatever  practical  people 
may  say,  this  world  is  after  all.  abso- 
lutely governed  by  ideas,  and  very 
often  by  the  wildest  and  most  hypo- 
thetical ideas.**  In  every  page  we 
trace  the  frankness  of  the  man  who 
makes  no  sacrifice  to  consistency.  "In 
whichever  way  we  look  at  the  matter, 
morality  fs  based  on  feeling,  not  on 
reason,**  we  read,  and  again  "Justice  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bor, and  goodness  is  a  klntf  of  beauty." 
Moral  feeling  is  based,  he  says,  on  in- 
tuition. "If  you  ask  why  the  moral 
inner  sense  is  to  be  (under  due  limita- 
tions) obeyed;  why  the  few  who  are 
steered  by  it  move  the  mass  in  whom  it 
is  weak,  I  can  only  reply  by  putting  an- 
other question:  Why  do  the  few  in 
whom  the  s^nse  of  beauty  is  strong— 
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Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Beethoven — 
carry  the  less  endowed  multitude 
away?  But  they  do,  and  always  wllL 
People  who  overlook  that  fact  attend 
neither  to  history  nor  to  what  goes  on 
about  them.**  Men  of  genius  do  in- 
crease knowledge,  apparently  by  other 
than  reasonable  methods,  and  to  the 
upsetting  of  all  calculations, — ''geniiis 
as  an  explosive  power  beats  gunpowder 
hollow!*' 

*'The  practice  of  that  which  is  eth- 
ically best — ^what  we  call  goodness  or 
virtue — Involves  a  course  of  conduct 
which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to 
that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cos- 
mic struggle  for  existence.  In  place 
of  ruthless  self-assertion  it  demands 
self-restraint;  in  place  of  thrusting 
aside,  or  heading  down,  all  competi- 
tors, it  requires  that  the  individual  shall 
not  merely  respect,  but  shall  help  his 
fellows;  its  influence  is  directed,  not 
SK>  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  It  repudiates  the  gladia- 
torial theory  of  existence.'*  This  pas- 
sage forms  a  curious  comment  on  the 
words,  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  Such  a  sentence  as  **the  fitting 
of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive"  has 
again  a  Christian  ring.  "Honesty,  en- 
ergy, and  goodwiU,"  he  says,  alone 
make  'intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
skill"  of  any  real  use. 

The  aim  of  all  education  which  is 
worth  having,  he  tells  us,  is  to  turn  out 
a  man  "whose  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience,  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of 
nature  or  df  art,  to  hate  all  vlleness, 
and  respect  others  as  himself."  But 
if  the  prophet  of  science  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew  poet  that  "it  is  by  these 
things  men  live'* — ^if  all  that  is  best 
worth  having  in  life  is  founded  on  in- 
tuition and  feeling— is  it  reasonable  to 
dismiss  all  those  intuiticms  and  fed- 
ings  which  have  no  direct  practical  out- 


come as  unreasonable  and  of  no  ac- 
count? Professor  Huxley  has  beoi 
dead  some  time.  The  sense  of  horror 
which  ran  through  the  world  when  ma- 
terialism in  its  modern  garb  was  first 
suggested  as  an  explanation  of  the  uni- 
verse has  passed  off.  Ordinary  men 
are  becoming  content  once  more  to 
found  their  assurance  of  a  spiritual  ex- 
planation where  Huxlcj^  founded  his 
moral  assurance,  and  where  all  men 
found  their  assurance  of  their  own  free 
will — upon  intuitioit.  But  Profes8<nr 
Huxley's  threat  still  makes  us  wince. 
What  if  the  Deity  were  not  benevo- 
lent? What  if  man  at  his  highest 
moral  moment  does  not  reflect  God? 
We  must  be  as  bold  as  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  say  Religion  is  based  on  feel- 
ing and  intuition,  not  upon  any  collec- 
ticm  of  acts.  Why  do  the  men  who  t^ 
us  that  God  is  good  carry  us  away,  as 
Professor  Huxley  admits  that  the  great 
moralists  and  prophets  of  the  beautiful 
convince  and  carry  us  away?  We  can 
only  reply,  as  Huxley  replied,  **They 
do,  and  they  always  will."  He  speaks 
of  Christ  with  the  ,  deepest  respect — 
though  he  is  not  respectful  to  what 
may  be  called  Church  Christianity. 
The  Ckililean,  he  thinks,  did  not  c<mi- 
quer.  A  religion  with  which  he  would 
have  had  little  sympathy  conquered  in 
his  name.  His  paramount  moral 
genius  he  appears  to  grant  When 
Christ  spoke  of  God  as  perfectly  benev- 
olent,  He  gave  voice  to  an  intuitioo 
which  is  surely  as  general  as  the  In- 
tuition to  which  the  great  painters  and 
poets  gave  expression.  The  fact  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  have  no 
intuitional  perception  of  beauty  is  not 
allowed  by  the  man  al  science  to  bear 
at  all  upon  the  reality  of  beauty  any 
more  than  a  few  utterly  selflsh  people 
are  allowed  to  bear  upon  the  rightness 
of  altruism.  "Such  pathological  devi- 
ations from  true  manhood  are  merely 
the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  of  the 
world  of  consciousness;  and  the  anato- 
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mist  of  the  mind  leaves  them  aside,  as 
the  anatomist  of  the  bodj  would  ig- 
nore abnormal  specimens."  Trnly  the 
doubts  of  his  own  plan  of  thought 
which  Professor  Huxley  raises  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  are  sufficient  to 
form  a  creed. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  is  not  the 

Tbe  Spectator. 


supreme  intuition,  the  belief  in  God, 
the  greatest  of  all  realities — it  may  be 
the  one  reality?  Materialism  fades  and 
changes,  and  with  its  perpetual  flux 
and  welter  of  vibrations  eludes  us  at 
every  turn.  That  to  which  the  spirit 
witnesses  remains,  and  is  firm  and  un- 
changing. 


QUACK  RELIGIONS. 


A  number  of  good  people  are  con- 
cerning themselves  very  deeply  at  pres- 
ent with  the  alleged  missionary  efforts 
of  the  Mormons  in  Bngland;  and  mean- 
while a  far  wider-reaching  and  more 
mischievous  business,  also  directed 
from  America,  is  being  prosecuted,  not 
only  without  opposition,  but  appar- 
ently with  considerable  success,  among 
the  unhappy  people  of  this  country.  I 
say  the  unhappy  people  because  it  is 
always  they  who  fall  the  most  ready 
prey  to  things  which  are  offered  as  uni- 
versal remedies  for  human  ills.  Long 
ago  the  Americans  discovered  what  a 
profitable  source  of  money-making  ex- 
isted in  people's  bodily  ailments,  and 
they  organized  the  quack  medicine 
business  on  such  a  basis  that  it  has 
reached  the  gigantic  proportions  which 
we  know  to-day.  It  was  they  also  who 
discovered  how  to  work  the  field,  hith- 
erto untHled  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  that  lay  in  spiritual  sickness; 
and  they  have  now  organized  quack  re- 
ligions on  a  scale  that  threatens  to  rival 
the  business  of  the  pill  and  the  bottle. 
It  is  not  the  people  who  are  whole  that 
need  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick;  and  this  the  Americans  recog- 
nize so  well  that  they  avoid  young 
and  healthy  communities,  and  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  over-civilized  and 
the  diseased,  as  certain  parasites  in  a 
fish-pond  attach  themselves  to  the  bod- 
ies of  fish  that  show  signs  of  age 


or  debility.  The  effect  of  these  quack 
ministrations  is  almost  entirely  disas- 
trous; not  because  they  do  not  some- 
times seem  to  effect  cures;  not  because 
people  are  not  sometimes  apparently 
happier  and  better  for  the  mental  exer^ 
cises  prescribed  for  them,  but  because 
nearly  all  of  these  sham  philosophies 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  self-decep- 
tion, the  practice  of  refusing  to  face 
facts,  and  on  a  conspiracy  to  call 
things  which  are  unpleasant  by  pleasant 
names,  and  ultimately  to  cheat  oneself 
into  the  belief  that  they  do  not  exist 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  Is 
that  certain  wretched  people,  who  have 
hitherto  lived  aimless  lives  of  morbid 
introspection  and  meditation  on  their 
own  sufferings,  have  some  mental  dis- 
cipline applied  to  them,  and  are  given 
amusing  mental  exercises  to  perform 
which  take  their  thoughts  off  them- 
selves. Then  they  get  better  and  as- 
cribe their  cure  to  some  magic  and 
mistical  effect  of  the  Truth,  or  the 
Light,  or  the  Science,  or  the  New 
Thought,  or  whatever  the  trademark 
may  be  of  the  spiritual  bolus  which 
they  have  swallowed.  And  then  they 
go  out  into  the  woiid  and  themselves 
become  eager  missionaries;  they  work 
in  association  with  others;  they  have 
something  to  do;  in  short,  they  find 
life  interesting,  and  the  game  goes  mer- 
rily on. 
I  went  last  Sunday  evening  to  Bech- 
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stein  Hail  mud  attended  an  entertain- 
ment deaertbed  as  tbe  ''New  Tliought 
CbnrelL*'  The  ball  was  foar-flftbs  fnU 
of  middle-elastf  women  and  a  fair 
sprinkUDff  of  men.  Most  of  tbe  people 
were  onliappy  and  disagreeable-look- 
ing, and  wore  uglj  clotties.  Tbere 
were  few  outward  or  risible  signs  of 
exceptional  inward  grace  among  tbe 
audience.  Tbe  entertainment  began 
witb  tbe  playing,  by  a  violinist  and  pian- 
ist, of  tbe  Intermezzo  from  ^Cavalleria 
Bustlcana"  as  an  opening  voluntary. 
(Many  of  tbe  New  Tbinkers  l>owed  tbeir 
beads  as  tbougb  in  prayer;  altbongb  on 
consulting  a  pampblet  tbat  was  on  sale 
at  tbe  doors  I  gatbered  tbat  tbey  were 
not  praying,  but  ••concentrating." 
Wben  tbe  music  ceased  a  lady  witb  a 
bard  and  powerful  American  accent 
and  a  plain,  strong  countenance,  com- 
manded us  to  repeat  tbe  •'Affirmation 
of  Union/'  wbicb  was  a  kind  of  dog- 
matic imitation  of  a  creed,  in  wbicb 
tbe  following  clauses  occurred:  "When 
tbou  God  searcbest  my  heart  thou  wilt 
find  It  clean  utterly,'*  and  "I  am  one 
with  health,  wealth,  and  love;  they  are 
manifesting  for  me  now,*'  and  "I  have 
I)erfect  peace,  power,  plenty,  and  divine 
realization*' — whatever  that  may  mean. 
Then  tbe  lady  commanded  ub  to  rise 
and  sing  the  opening  hymn — which  was 
merely  a  piece  of  doggerel  which,  so 
far  as  doctrine  went,  might  unfortu- 
nately have  appeared  In  any  Christian 
hymn-book.  Then  came  a  series  of 
announcements  about  various  meetings 
and  classes  and  lectures,  some  of 
which  were  free  and  some  not  free,  but 
all  of  wbicb  were  designed  obviously 
to  give  occupation  and  interest  to  the 
New  Tbinkers;  to  keep  them  busy  and 
thinking  about  tbe  New  Thought. 
Then  the  lady  recited  some  verses  of 
poetry  which  I  could  not  hear.  Then 
we  bad  another  quack  hymn.  The 
lady  then  recited — still  with  an  Amer- 
ican accent — a  passage  from  one  of  the 
Ck>spe]8,  immediately  following  which 


a  few  bars  of  tlie  piano  sounded*  and 
Miss  Esther  Palllser's  voice  was  beaid 
singing  -Is  it  raining,  little  flower?^ 
Tbe  audience  appreciated  tills  song  so 
mucb  tliat  tbey  encored  it,  and  we  were 
for  tlie  moment  back  in  tlie  true  Becli- 
stein  Hall  atmosphere. 

Then  came  tbe  address.  Tbe  most 
sjrmpatbetic  description  tbat  I  can  give 
of  it  is  tbat  it  was  a  piece  of  not  veiy 
lucid  exposition,  ttie  result  of  some 
very  cloudy  and  unlucid  tlilnking.  It 
told  tbe  audience  of  many  things  about 
tbe  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  wbicb,  un- 
less tbey  were  New  Thinkers,  they 
bad  not  heard  before.  Jesus,  tbe  lady 
told  us,  studied  first  under  all  tbe  doc- 
tors of  bis  own  land  and  acquired  tlie 
'•whole  consciousness**  of  their  learn- 
ing; then  be  went  to  India  and  ac- 
quired tbe  whole  consciousness  of  In- 
dian learning;  then  be  went  to  a  place 
which  tbe  lady  called  **Tlbbet*'  and  ac- 
quired tbat;  then  to  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  otber  centres  of 
learning  and  civilization.  I  was  only 
surprised  tbat  America  was  not  in- 
cluded In  this  itinerary.  After  tbat 
the  exposition  went  on  with  a  great 
deal  of  cloudy  thought  about  wbat  the 
speaker  called  the  '^noo  civilization*' 
and  tbe  ''noo  cahnsclousness";  and  of- 
ten she  referred  contemptuously  to  tbe 
"old  civilization**;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  discovered  tbat  by  tbe 
••old  civilization"  she  meant  the  facts 
of  life  and  the  universe  as  they  are  re- 
corded by  history  and  interpreted  by  a 
consensus  of  enlightened  and  educated 
opinion;  and  that  by  tbe  ''noo  civiliza- 
tion*' she  meant  wbat  tbey  think  in 
Boston  and  America.  She  said  ''I  am 
often  asked  questions  on  tbis  side  about 
the  noo  civilization  and  the  noo 
thought  questions  wbicb  show  tbat 
you  on  this  side  are  still  puzzling  and 
inquiring  about  tbings  that  we  In 
An^erica  have  long  ceased  even  to 
question.'*  She  went  on  In  a  very  kind 
and   gentle   way    to   attempt   to   put 
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tilings,  as  she  thought,  plainly  for  oar 
backward  and  benighted  minds,  so  that 
we  too  should  be  able  to  get  out  of 
that  awkward  habit  of  questioning 
things  that  were  accepted  as  unques- 
tionable truth  in  Boston.  But  though 
I  honestly  tried  to  understand  what  she 
meant  she  did  not  make  anything  clear 
to  me.  She  used  freely  and  impar- 
tially the  pseudo-philosophic  Jargon  of 
the  TheosopMsts,  and  of  othel  sects 
which  in  comparison  with  her  own  are 
of  a  quite  venerable  antiquity,  and 
such  phrases  aa  **emanation,**  ''cosmic 
consciousness,"  ''planes  of  conscious- 
ness,** and  such  words  as  *'at-one-ment" 
— that  kind  of  dreary  religious  pun 
which  a  very  young  curate  makes  In 
bis  first  sermon — were  freely  drawn 
upon;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  au- 
dience really  understood  very  much. 
I  came  away  as  soon  as  the  sermon 
was  over,  thus  escaping  the  collection 
and  the  final  hymn,  of  which  the  first 
and  the  fourth  lines  of  the  first  verse 
were  "I'm  healed^  praise  GU)d,  I'm 
healed,"  and  of  the  second  verse,  by  a 
pretty  antiphonal  conceit,  "You're 
healed,  praise .  God,  you're  healed." 
Toll  was  paid  at  the  door,  however,  by 
the  purchase  of  two  little  pamphlets, 
costing  about  a  penny  each  to  produce, 
for  which  half-a-crown  was  charged. 

I  do  not  pret^id  I  have  given  a  fair 
or  full  exposition  of  what  is  called  the 
New  Thought;  but  I  have  recorded 
quite  fairly  the  impression  that  this 
"church"  produced  on  me;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  amount  of  spending 
twenty  guineas  on  a  course  of  lectures, 
or  of  many  half-crowns  for  many 
pamphlets,  would  either  enlighten  my 
mind  or  make  life  any  easier  for  me 
to  live.  I  am  not  in  the  least  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  people  who  search  for 
and  find  these  alleged  cures  for  the 
l^urden  of  life.  If  this  quack  religion 
made  life  permanently  better  and  hap- 
pier I  should  try  to  be  an  adherent; 
but  the  trouble  with  all  these  nostrums 


is — what  the  stupid  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple who  flock  in  crowds  to  enrol  them- 
selves will  not  see — that  they  are  ut- 
terly unseaworthy  craft  in  which  to  at- 
tempt the  voyage  ot  life.  They  are 
smartly  painted,  turned  out  from 
America  with  all  the  latest  things  in 
patent  gears,  dressed  with  attractive 
flags,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  the  El- 
dorado that  people  persist  in  seeking  in 
the  least  possible  time,  with  the  least 
possible  effort,  and  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible comfort.  And  so  they  are 
crowded  with  emigrants  from  the  coun- 
try of  fact  to  the  rosy  land  of  illusion. 
But  alas,  they  never  reach  their  desti- 
nation. The  unhappy  voyagers  are  not 
even  immune  from  sea-sickness;  and 
at  the  moment  when  they  need  shelter 
most,  when  they  are  farthest  from 
land,  down  goes  their  rotten  craft  un- 
der their  feet,  and  they  are  left  strug- 
gling again  in  the  sea  of  life,  weak- 
ened and  enervated  by  their  long 
course  of  make-believe.  A  few  man- 
age to  swim  ashore,  or  to  cling  to  rafts 
and  life-belts,  until  they  are  picked  up 
or  drift  within  the  beams  of  one  of  the 
calm  fixed  lights  that  never  quite  leave 
the  world  in  darkness.  We  have  all 
seen  such  cases.  Those  who  have 
friends  who  are  addicted  to  any  of  these 
fraudulent  and  intellectually  bewilder- 
ing schools  have  generally  not  long  to 
wait  till  they  see  some  such  result  as 
I  have  described.  That  many  of  the 
apostles  of  these  quack  religions  are 
themselves  in  earnest  I  have  no  doubt 
I  do  not  accuse  the  lady  of  Sunday 
evening  of  being  a  fraudulent  person; 
I  think  it  likely  that  she  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  kind  of  missionary, 
one  who  herself  believes  in  the  quack 
medicine  and  is  earnestly  anxious  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  others.  Hence 
her  laborious  life,  hence  her  assurance 
that  everything  desirable  is  quite  sim- 
ple. Our  present  life  is  difficult  or 
painful;  she  tells  us  that  there  are 
'planes   of    consciousness,"   and    that 
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we  most  abstract  onraelTts  £rom  one 
and  get  into  another,  when  it  will  be 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Yes,  there  are  planes  of  conscious- 
ness; there  are  likewise  stupors  of  un- 
consciousness;   there    are   also,    good 

The  SatordAj  Berlew. 


Madam,  quite  bottomless  abysses  of 
stupidity  and  black  error  from  which, 
if  we  fall  into  them,  no  rope  made  in 
Boston,  or  anywhere  else  in  America, 
will  be  long  enough  to  drag  us  out 
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Bftrs.  Ck>n8tance  Gamett  is  engaged 
upon  a  translation  of  DostoieYsky's 
novels,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  uni- 
form edition.  This  will  gire  BngUsh 
and  American  readers  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  Russian  nor- 
elists,  whose  ''Crime  and  Punishment** 
crude  and  diffuse  though  it  be,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  literature. 

The  subject  of  the  latest  rolume  in 
the  compact  and  attractive  "Popular 
Library  of  Art,*'  of  which  B.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Ck>.  are  the  American  publish- 
ers, is  William  Hogarth,  and  the  au- 
thor is  Mr.  Edward  Gamett.  the  editor 
of  the  s^es.  Mr.  Gamett's  review 
of  Hogarth's  life  and  ardstic  career  is 
necessarily  brief,  but  well-propor- 
tioned; and  he  is  both  cordial  and  dis- 
criminating in  his  apinreciatlon  of  Ho- 
garth's too-long  underrated  genius. 
Thirty  or  more  full-page  illustrations 
present  copies  of  Hogarth's  best-known 
work. 

In  preparing  "An  EJthical  Diary"  Mr. 
W.  Garrett  Horder  has  drawn  upon 
many  sources,  ancient  and  modem. 
Christian  and  pagan,  for  sound  and 
practical  reflections  and  admonitions 
concerning  conduct  and  presmits  one 
for  each  day  of  the  year.  He  has  omit- 
ted to  draw  material  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  not  because  he  fails 
to  recognize  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
their  teachings,  but  because  they  are 


in  eveiy  one's  hands.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that, Emerson  furnishes 
the  largest  number  of  selections^ — 
more  than  one  day  in  ten,  and  that 
Faber  comes  next  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Oo. 

A  delightful  story  of  Irish  horses, 
hounds,  hunting  and  hospitality  is 
Dorothea  Conyer's  "Two  Impostors 
and  Tinker."  The  impostors  are  young 
Derrick  Bourke  Herring  and  his 
charming  sister  Josephine,  to  whom 
comes,  by  a  mistake  of  the  mails,  at 
the  moment  when  the  death  of  their 
guardian  leaves  them  practically  pen- 
niless, the  letter  which -offers  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Mullenboden  hounds  to 
their  millionaire  cousin,  an  older  Der- 
rick, who  chances  to  be  shooting  big 
game  in  Africa.  Derrick  impersimates 
the  master,  and  Jos^^hine  masquerades 
as  his  first  whip,  while  Tinker,  th^r 
terrier,  does  his  best  to  complicate  the 
situation.  The  writer's  deft  manage- 
ment of  details  offsets  the  obvious  im- 
probabilities of  her  plot  and  h^  de- 
scriptions of  Irish  life  and  scenery  are 
uncommonly  readable.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Mr.  E)dward  K.  Parkinson's  "The 
Practical  Country  Gentleman"  (A.  C. 
McCIurg  &  Co.)  is  an  extremely  useful 
handbook  for  city-weary  men,  wh« 
wish  to  "get  back  to  the  soil"  for  a 
diversion  if  not  for  a  livelihood,  but 
who  have  well-grounded  apprehaislons 
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as  to  their  knowledge  and  equipment. 
The  book  Is  especially  addressed  to 
owners  of  country  estates,  large  or 
small,  and  the  aim  of  the  author,  who 
writes  from  a  large  store  of  experience 
as  a  consulting  agriculturist,  is  to  show 
how  the  cultivation  of  such  estates 
may  be  made  not  only  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  a  meauB  of  revenae. 
The  author  is  optimistic,  but  his  opti- 
mism Is  well  grounded  and  a  careful 
following  of  his  suggestions  may  well 
make  the  "gentleman  farmer*'  less  an 
object  of  commiseration  and  gentle  rid- 
icule than  he  has  sometimes  been.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated. 

Present   day    lovers    of    opera — and 
their  name  is  legion — ^number  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  those  who  go 
beyond   the    mere   enjoyment   of  per- 
formances on  the  stage  and  are  int^- 
ested  in  the' past  and  future  develop- 
ment of  this  modem  institution.     Mod- 
em it  tmly  is,  comparatively,  for  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  when  literature 
and  painting  had  reached  high  splen- 
dor, musical  art  of  all  forms  was  in  its 
infancy.   Opera  was  bom  in  Italy,  and 
for  a  study  of  its  beginnings  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  a  widely  known 
author,  has  given  us  the  results  of  his 
painstaking  and  scholarly  research  In 
"Some  Forerunners  of  Italian  Opera." 
Beginning  with  the  crude  and  often 
grotesque   dramatic  performances  for 
centuries  given  only  in  connection  with 
the  Church,  the  author  traces  the  un- 
certain progress  of  the  lyric  drama  un- 
til in  the  hands  of  the  Florentines  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  surer  footing  was  gained  and  true 
opera    was   gradually    evolved.       Mr. 
Henderson  has  gone  to  original  chroni- 
cles for  information  as  to  the  manner 
of  early  operatic  productions,  the  sing- 
ers, orchestral   instruments,  character 
of  music,  etc.      The  book  is  both  In- 
teresting and  educative  and  worthy  of 


reading  by  all  who  take  more  than  a 
superficial  interest  In  opera.  Henry 
Holt  &  CJo. 

The  revived  interest  In  the  biological 
writings   of    the   late   Samuel    Butler 
should  ensure  a  welcome  for  the  re- 
prints of  his  books  which  B.  P.  Dutton 
&.  Co.  are  now  publishing,    th  his  life- 
time, Mr.  Butler's  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  Darwinism  and  kindred 
subjects  were  not   given   the  consid- 
eration  which    their   thoroughness   of 
research  and  clearness  and  pungency 
of   statement   deserved;    but   of   late 
there  has  been  a  veering  of  sentiment 
in  his  direction.    His  "Brewhon**  and 
"Erewhon    Revisited"    are    now    fol- 
lowed by  his  "Life  and  Habit"  and 
"Unconscious  Memory."      For  both  of 
these  Professor  R.  A.  Streatfield  fur- 
nishes a  preface  or  explanatory  note; 
while  for  "Unconscious  Memory"  Pro- 
fessor Marcus  Hartog  furnishes  an  In- 
troduction which  will  aid  the  reader 
to    understand    not    only    the    views 
which  Butler  presented  in  so  pictur- 
esque and  aggressive  a   fashion,  but 
the  controversies  to  which  they  were 
related.      Few  writers  have  possessed 
in  larger  measure  than  Butler  the  rare 
gift  of  discussing  abstract  and  diffi- 
cult questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
gage the  attention  not  merely  of  men 
of  science  but  of  the  general  reader. 
If   some    passages    In     "Unconscious 
Memory," — chapter  four,   for  example 
— seem  unduly  combative  in  tone,  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  provo- 
cation under  which  they  were  written. 

Very  Intimate  are  the  glimpses  of 
personal  experience  which  "Ciirmen 
Sylva,"  the  beloved  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Roumanla,  gives  us  in  the  book  entitled 
"From  Memory's  Shrine."  She  says  In 
her  preface,  "I  am  about  to  throw  open 
the  sanctuary  I  have  so  long  jealously 
guarded  from  the  world, — the  private 
chapel  within  whose  niches  my  mem- 
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oriee  are  enshrined/'  This  she  does; 
and  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  chapel  rather  than  of  the 
court  that  pervades  the  book  from 
cover  to  cover.  Thwe  are  here  none 
of  the  scandals  which  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  expect  in  court  memoirs. 
The  lntimac;y  to  which  the  good  que^i 
admits  her  readers  is  that  of  her  ctiild- 
ish  friendships,  the  great  people  whom 
she  admired  and  the  humble  people 
whom  she  loved,  her  governesses,  tu- 
tors and  servants,  her  enthusiasms,  oc- 
cupations and  aspiratii^s,  and  her  lit- 
erary acquaintances  and  diversions. 
Madame  Schumann,  Amdt  tlie  poet, 
Bemays  tlie  scholar,  Bunsen,  and  Karl 
Sohn,  the  portrait  painter,  are  amon^ 
the  figures  whom  the  author  recalls 
most  vividly;  but  the  most  intimate 
and  touching  chapter  is  the  closing  one, 
in  which  the  queen  tells  the  story  of 
the  excruclatiiif  pfa^ysical  suffering, 
sweet  character  and  triumphant  faith 
of  her  little  brothet  Prince  Otto,  whose 
pathetic  figure  she  recalls  after  fifty 
years  as  clearly  as  if  the  tragic  expe- 
riences of  tiis  life  had  closed  but  yes- 
terday. Nine  portraits  illustrate  the 
book.  The  translation  is  made  by 
her  majesty's  former  secretary,  Edith 
Hopkirk.      J.  B.  Uppincott  Ck>. 

"Argentina  and  Her  People  of  To- 
day" (Jj.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the 
series  of  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Nevin 
O.  Winter  has  undertaken  to  make 
American  readers  better  acquainted 
with  the  Latin-American  republics. 
Earlier  volumes  have  described  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala  and  Brazil.  Like  the 
earlier  volumes,  this  is  the  fruit  of 
close  personal  study  and  observation 
as  well  as  a  careful  comparison  of  au- 


thorities. But  it  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  a  mere  compilation  of 
facts.  It  is  graphically  written, 
touohing  sufficiently  upon  the  history 
and  topography  to  furnish  a  back- 
ground, but  giving  a  vivid  picture  of 
Argentina  as  it  is  to-day,  the  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  its  people,  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  its  great  plains,  the 
swift  development  of  Its  commerce, 
and  the  direction  and  scope  of  its  al- 
most incredibly  rapid  progress.  A 
large  map  and  more  than  forty  full- 
page  illustrations  from  photographs  il- 
lustrate the  book. 

Flippancy,  bitterness  and  cynicism 
one  expects  in  a  book  called  **When 
God  Laughs,''  and  one  may  feed  on 
them  to  satiety  from  Jack  London's  sto- 
ries. Of  .half  the  even  dbzen  that 
make  the  c^Uection  there  is  little  to  be 
noted  except  their  repulsiveness — pow- 
erful they  may  be  called,  but  only 
as  any  horrible  tale  is  powerful 
by  sheer  pressure  on  shrinking 
nerves.  But  there  are  three  or  four 
on  a  different  level,  three  or  four 
whose  horrors  make  what  the  sympa- 
thy recognises  as  a  legitimate  appeal. 
"The  Apostate,"  an  intensely  realistic 
story  of  a  factoiy-child  grown  to  man- 
hood and  abandoning  work  for  the 
hobo's  freedom;  **The  Ghinago,"  a  pic- 
ture of  life  on  a  plantation  in  the 
South  Seas  where  a  Chinaman  is  guil- 
lotined by  the  French  sergeant  as  Ah 
Chow  in  spite  of  his  insistence  that  he 
is  Ah  Cho;  "A  Piece  of  Steak,"  the 
story  of  an  aging  prize-fighter  who 
loses  the  purse  that  meant  supper  for 
his  wife  and  kiddies  for  want  of  the 
substantial  meal  that  might  have  made 
him  fit — these  linger  in  the  memory  as 
masterpieces  linger.  The  Macmillan  Ca 
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THE  GREAT  GAI/LBON. 

p'Tbe  operations  in  Tobermory -Bay  carried 
on  80  sncoessfully  for  the  past  three  weeks 
have  now  been  temporarily  discontinued 
until  stronger  suction  plant,  capable  of  deal- 
ini:  with  the  immense  masses  of  shells  which 
cover  the  Armada  gaiJeon,  have  been  con- 
structed and  put  on  board  a  more  powerful 
salTage  Tessel.  The  construetion  of  the  new 
machinery  will  entail  a  delay  of  fully  six 
weeks,  so  that  operations  will  not  be  resumed 
in  ail  likelihood  before  Christmas.*'— /^4/l/ 
Paper,  06tobei^i9th  J  '  ^ 

We  left  tli^  Tagus  banks  behind  and 

shores  of  pleasant  Spain, 
Our    gallant    great    Armada,    to    sail 

across  tKe  main,' 
And  never  a  one  among  us  reeked  that 

t\'e  should  lie  to-ilay 
Down  among  the  dead  men  in  Tober- 

Aiory  Bay. 

We  saw  the  pennons  flaunting,  heard 
the  l^tm  bells  ring 

To  celebrate  the  mightiness  of  our  Most 
Christian  King; 

Our  fleet  i,t  w^s  invincible.  But  now 
our  bones  we  lay 

Down  among  the  wreckage  of  Tober- 
mory Bay. 

V\\o\\  our  silent  culverlns  gross  barna- 
cles must  feed: 

For  chains  upon  our  necks  hang  tan- 
gled skeins  of  waterweed: 

Through  the  sockets  where  our  eyes 
once  shone  the  cod  and  conger  play 

Down  among  the  dead  men  in  Tober- 
mory Bay. 

Al>ove  our  heads  the  perilous  Atlantic 

combers  surge, 
But  here  we  lie  unhee<ling  their  full 

tempestuous  dirge: 
We  Joy  not  in  the  sunset  nor  heed  the 

break  of  day 
Down  amid  the  twilight  of  Toliermory 

Bay. 

The  noble  and  the  base,  we  sit  to- 
;retlier.  and  we  keep 

All  in  the  clitmmy  ooze  and  slime  a 
brotherhootl  of  sleep. 

Hidalgos  of  Valladolid  and  beggars  of 
Biscay, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  in  Tober- 
mory Bay. 

We  lie  in  powerless  splendor,  to  lord  It 
o*tf  oar  wredlc, 


And  listen  to  the  shuffling  of  the  diver's 

feet  on  deck. 
Our    swords    are    rust-devoured,    oar 

armor  riven  to  decay, 
Down   amid    the   shells   and   sand    of 

Tobermory  Bay. 

We  prized  and  hugged  our  honor  tluit 
you  hold  to-day  so  cheap: 

You  pick  and  pry  and  fumble  and  yoo 
wound  that  honor  deep. 

Our  everlasting  curses  shall  the  sacri- 
lege repay, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  in  Tober- 
mory Bay. 

We  shall  hear  the  archangel's  trampet 

and  the  loud  bells  boom. 
When  we  rise  before  the  Judgment-seat 

to  meet  the  Day  of  Doom. 
But,  till  that  day  arises,  let  us  slnm- 

ber,  let  us  stay 
Down  amid  our  coinrades  in  TobermoTy 

Bay. 

Oh  vex  us  not,  oh  leave  us  here  to  our 
ashamed  repose, 

And  yield  us  not  again  unto  the  taunt- 
Ing  of  our  foes. 

Oh  vex  us  not,  but  leave  us  In  our  sol- 
emn sea-array 

Down  among  the  dead  men  in  Tober- 
mory Bay. 

John  A9lon^ 

The   SiMHTtator. 


'WHO    CAN    TELL   HOW   OFT    HR 

OFFENDBTH.*' 
Whenever  humbly  I  begin 

To  search  my  heart  and  own  to  Tbee 
My  great  perversity  and  sin. 

Thou  hind^-est  me. 

How  can  I  tell  what  evil  drifts 
Beneath  the  bench,  behind  the  door. 

When,  everywhere  I  tnm.  Thy  gifts 
Fill  all  the  floor? 

Miserere  is  not  said 

Ere  Benedlctus  Is  begun; 
O*  visit  not  upon  my  bead 

What  Thou  hast  done! 
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The  Motherland,  God  bless  ber!  bas 
bad  a  long  and  illustrious  bistory 
marked  by  many  irlclssltudes.  ESren  in 
re<*ent  times  tbe  struggle  for  tbe  rlgbt 
of  tbe  people  to  rule  bas  culminated 
more  tban  once  only  upon  tbe  brink  of 
revolution,  as  tbe  earlier  struggles  did 
between  King  and  Nobles.  It  bas  not 
l>een  ber  usual  policy  to  meet  such  Is- 
xues  directly.  When  it  became  neces- 
^y.  for  instance,  to  revolt  against  ab- 

^y^     ite  monarchy,  instead  of  direct  at- 
'l.'^ck,   after    the    French    method,    our 

'  *'  iSer  forefathers  pi-ef erred  a  fiank 
/fcx^vement,  which,  by  retaining  mon- 
.  "^*>y,  avoided  revolution.  The  king 
wao  accepted,  together  with,  the  doc- 
trine that  as  the  Lord's  anointed  he 
<-ouUl  do  no  wrong,  with  the  result,  in- 
evitable as  that  night  should  follow  the 
daj',  which  was  soon  discoveretl,  that 
he  could  not  therefore  be  allowed  to  do 
anything.  Tbe  king  was  required  to 
swear  that  he  would  take  the  advice  of 
his  ministers  appointed  by  a  majority 
of  tlie  House  of  Ck)mmons.  Hence, 
tbe  triumphs  of  the  flank  movement 
ami  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  these  days 
of  dispute  between  tbe  hereditary  and 
elected  chambers  that,  strange  to  say, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  ignored  in  this 
vital  constitutional  change.  The 
elected  chamber,  the  House  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, assumed  sole  and  sovereign  sway 
over  tbe  monarch.  Never  was  a  more 
drastic  device  applied,  yet  one  withal 
flo  simple  and  direct  that  it  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  apparently  never 
can  be  while  tbe  monarchical  system 
endures. 

Centuries  ago«  having  invested  one 
chamber  with  tbe  sole  power  to  appoint 
His  Majesty's  advisers  whom  he  must 
obey,  yet  notwithstanding  its  success, 
to.  hesitate  in  our  day  to  trust  that 
same  chamber  with  tbe  final  word  in 


legislation,  would  surely  be  swallowing 
tbe  camel  and  straining  at  the  gnat 

This  transcendent  power  invested  in 
tbe  elected  House  settled  tbe  question 
and  made  constitutional  monarchy  from 
one  point  of  view  even  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  republican  form,  for 
tbe  elected  head  of  a  nation  is  neces- 
sarily possessed  of  great  powers. 
Those  of  our  American  President,  for 
example,  far  surpass  those  of  any  em- 
peror to-day,  and  are  clearly  defined. 
He  appoints  the  members  of  his  cab- 
inet, possesses  tbe  power  of  veto  over 
iegLslation  in  peace  (two-thirds  major- 
ity required  to  overcome  it),  and  in  war 
instantly  becomes  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Army  and  Navy;  imprisons  disloyal 
citizens  without  trial,  and  is  responsi- 
ble to  no  one  except  by  impeachment. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  no  novice 
reaches  the  Presidency.  The  people 
who  elect  presidents  know  their  men, 
who  are  not  born  to  office:  like  British 
Prime  Ministers,  they  must  first 
achieve  greatness. 

To  tbe  native-bom  observer  residing 
outside  of  the  old  home  but  ever  deeply 
interested  in  it,  she  seems  one  of  those 
strong  old-fashioned,  managing  moth- 
ers of  great  sons,  constitutionally  op- 
posed to  change  of  any  kind,  especially 
to  new-fashioned  improvements;  and 
hence  remains  a  generation  behind,  not- 
withstanding her  up-to-date  daughters 
who  set  her  a  worthy  example. 

T^t  us  contrast  her  with  her  off- 
spring. Quite  recently  tbe  IHmes,  ap- 
propriately typifying  the  dear  old  lady^ 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  Repub- 
lican idea  was  in  our  day  giving  place 
to  the  monarchical,  instanced  Canada 
**as  seeing  no  reason  why  she  should 
change  her  institutions  for  those  of  her 
Southern  neighbor,  tbe  Republic." 
Quite  true,  for  the  irresistible  reason 
that  Canada  has  already  her  neighbor's 
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Institations  and  rejoices  In  them;  uo 
change  is  required.  She  has  soie 
power  over  her  Arinj  and  Navy  as 
tlie  Republic  has.  Her  Prime  Minis- 
ter, under  direction  of  her  Parliament, 
filone  directs  these  as  the  American 
President  directs  ttie  forces  of  the 
United  States.  She  makes  treaties 
with  other  nations  direct.  Hereditary 
legislators  are  unknown,  no  peers  re- 
side in  British  Colonies  as  citizens.  All 
British  Colonies  pay  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  require  them  to  sit  during 
the  day  and  transact  the  business  of 
State  as  their  occupation  while  fresh 
and  sober-minded,  not  as  a  social  en- 
tertainment after  dining.  They  pay 
no  official  election  expenses.  In  all 
these  matters  they  have  American,  not 
British,  institutions.  None  of  the  Col- 
onies know  anything  of  that  gross  in- 
justice, plural  voting,  which  denies  the 
equality  of  the  citiien;  neither  of  its 
fellow  iniquity,  unequal  electoral  dis- 
tricts. All  Britain's  children  shun 
the  example  of  the  Motherland  and 
adopt  the  Republic*s  electoral  laws, 
one  man's  vote  the  equal  of  any  other, 
the  districts  being  equalized  after  each 
Census. 

In  the  vital  domain  of  religion,  here 
again  we  find  prevailing  everywhere 
the  precious  element  of  religious  equal- 
ity; all  religious  sects  fostered,  none 
unduly  favored  by  the  nation.  We  find 
the  old  mother  stolidly  adhering  to  un- 
fair discrimination  in  this,  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  departments — the  reli- 
gious, the  ministers  of  the  unjustly  fa- 
vored sect  holding  themselves  aloof 
from  the  other  sects,  refusing  to 
exchange  pulpits  or  to  recogrnize 
equalit;y,  dividing  the  rural  com- 
munities into  opposing  social  fac- 
tions, producing  discord  where  all 
should  be  harmonious  as  in  the 
ether  lands  of  our  race.  That  no 
other  English-speaking  nation  retains 
the  odious  system  of  preference  of  one 
sect  by  the  State  marks  another  wide 


divergence  between  the  Mother  and 
her  more  progressive  children  in  other 
lands,  and  one  in  which  the  AmerieaB 
example  stands  pre-eminent.  Canada. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  alike  discard  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Motherland  and  treat  all  re- 
ligious sects  alike. 

Public  schools  in  all  British  Colo- 
nies are  upon  the  American  model,  free 
from  sectarianism,  which  is  never  per- 
mitted to  produce  such  lamentable  re- 
sults as  in  some  parts  of  the  Mother- 
land, dividing  the  people  by  maintain- 
ing schools  belonging  to  or  governetl  bj 
the  one  favored  sect.  Catholics  geu- 
erally  throughout  the  English-speaking 
lands  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  because  thej  find  little  or  noth- 
ing to  object  to  there,  the  elements  of 
sectarianism  being  carefully  eliminated 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  thi:» 
l>rogre8sive  age,  which  seeks  to  draw 
lieople  together,  not  to  divide  them 
into  quarrelling  sects. 

We  find  another  ominous  contrast  in 
the  land  question,  a  serious  problem 
indeed,  in  Britain,  with  its  ancient 
primogeniture  and  entail,  of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  any  of  the  new  landa. 
the  general  custom  there  being  to  fol* 
low  the  law  which,  in  the  absence  of 
directions,  divides  wealth  equally 
among  the  children,  the  widow's  do^-er 
of  one-third  generally  obligatory. 
Here  Is  an  illustration  of  what  is  fair 
and  just  among  the  members  of  a  f am- 
ily.  uo  unjust  discrimination  to  create 
feelings  of  disappointment  or  reseut- 
nieut  among  the  members,  the  bonds  of 
family  love  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. 

it  seems  impossible  that  the  pet^^le 
of  the  old  home  can  long  tolerate  prtm- 
egeuiture  and  entail,  upon  which  every 
other  English-speaking  community  has 
set  its  stamp  of  disapproval.  a$  unjust. 
Touching  the  land  question  in  general. 
there  is  ikone  of  a  serious  nature  yet  in 
the  new  lands,  with  only  a  few  inhabl- 
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tants  per  mile  average,  and  even  In  tlie 
Republic  not  many  over  thirty,  and  all 
free  for  sale  or  purchase  without  any 
genera]  restrictive  law,  taxes  in  all 
cases  assessed  according  to  value, 
^rbether  town,  city,  urban  or  agricul- 
tural land,  and  whether  fallow  or  un- 
der cultivation.  Britain  cannot  follow 
entire^  tbe  example  of  her  children  in 
legislating  upon  the  land  question,  con- 
ditions being  different.  Denmark 
seems  to  point  the  way  to  her  for  the 
solution  of  that  problem.  It  is,  how- 
ever, significant  that  Australia  already 
levies  progressive  taxation  upon  land 
bolding,  and  charges  non-residents 
bigher  rates  than  residents. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Just  as  the  masses 
grow  in  intelligence  (and  the  school 
systems  ensure  this)  they  will  demand 
In  all  lands  and  obtain  a  fairer  distri- 
bution of  the  comforts,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  their  day;  especially  is 
this  true  of  men  of  our  own  race  In  the 
old  home,  who  have  before  them  the 
rights  already  enjoyed  by  their  fellows 
in  the  other  lands  of  their  race.  What 
tibe  people  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
America  have  to-day,  the  Britons  will 
soon  demand  and  obtain.  Nor  must 
we  of  the  newer  lands  fall  to  remem- 
ber how  much  beyond  all  that  our  fel- 
low-men have  now,  they  must,  by  a 
law  of  their  being,  steadily  demand 
and  obtain,  espcKrially  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  under  Adam 
8mith*s  law  that  citizens  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  expenses  of  the  State  "ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  pay.'' 

We  even  in  the  new  lands  labor  un- 
der no  delusion  in  this  matter;  while 
the  condition  of  the  masses  is  infinitely 
better  under  the  colonial  system  than 
under  the  British,  there  Is  to  be  no  rest 
in  the  march  of  progress  with  us 
towards  greater  uniformity  of  material 
conditions.  Political  rights  in  the  Re- 
public and  the  Colonies  all  already  en- 
Joy;  one  man's  privilege  every  man's 
right.    This  is  perfect  and  cannot  be 


improved  upon;  it  Is  final,  because  &nj 
change  would  produce  inequality,  the 
foe  of  democracy.  No  citizen  of  Re-" 
public.  Dominion,  or  Commonwealth 
is  denied  equality  under  the  law,  his 
vote  weighs  as  much  as  the  million- 
aire's. His  religion  enjoys  equality 
with  all  others.  As  child  of  his  par- 
ents be  shares  equally  under  the  law 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
rank  is  equal  with  others.  Equality 
of  citizenship  is  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  State,  and  until  this  Is 
reached  in  the  old  home  rest  Is  impos- 
sible. It  should  therefore  be  matter 
of  serious  consideration  with  all  par- 
ties in  the  old  home  whether  the  la- 
mentable condition  of  affairs  as  shown 
is  to  be  permitted  to  differentiate  more 
and  more  the  Colonies  and  the  Repub- 
lic from  the  old  Motherland,  which 
seems  unwise  in  retaining  so  many  un- 
just measures,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  tends  to  draw  people  tai 
getber,  not  to  divide  them  into  classes. 

Elections  in  the  new  lands  occur  at 
stated  times,  and  in  all  cases  for  fixed 
terms  of  service:  thus  in  the  Republic 
members  of  the  House  serve  for  two 
years,  the  two  State  Senators  for  six, 
but  these  draw  lots  at  the  first  elec- 
tion after  a  State  is  admitted  into  the 
ITnion.  for  a  short  or  long  term,  two 
years  or  six;  thus  one-third  of  the  sen- 
ators have  to  appeal  to  the  State  legis- 
latures for  re-election  every  two  years, 
and  are  thus  kept  amenable  to  public 
sentiment.  All  States  vote  upon  the 
same  day,  and  the  presidential  election 
occurring  every  second  State  election 
only  requires  an  additional  ballot  to  be 
cast.  The  result,  unless  unusually 
close,  is  known  before  the  crowds  re- 
tire, by  midnight  and  generally  earlier, 
even  although  between  six  and  seven 
millions  of  votes  are  cast. 

The  fixed  term  of  service  gives  the 
nation  a  respite  between  contests,  and 
the  party  In  power  sufficient  time  to 
produce  results,  rejrardless  of  passing 
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fnsts  of  passion.      Tbis  feature  is  com- 
mended  to   the   attention   of   the  old 
home,  where  the  leaders  in  Parliament 
resemble  so  many  performers  balanc- 
ing themselves  on  the  tight  rope,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  fall,  the  nation  ab- 
sorbed looking  on.      As  no  other  Bng- 
lisb-spealdng  people  follow  the  British 
but  all  follow  the  American  plan,  it 
may  well  be  worth  while  for  the  old 
home  seriously  to  consider  the  subject. 
There  remains  another  American  in- 
stitution which  every  British  land  has 
adopted,  always  excepting,  of  course, 
the  dear  old-fashioned  mother.      This 
is   the  Federal   system,   which  Bryce 
pronounces    the   greatest    contribution 
the  Republic  has  made  to  the  political 
world.      The  Republic  now  has  forty- 
seven  States,  each  with  its  own  State 
legislature— not  congress,  please  note, 
for  this  distinction  is  imijortant.    There 
Is  only  one  Congress,  and  that  Is  over 
all,  and  it  will  be  well  for  Britain  to 
note  this  fact  when  she  adopts  devolu- 
tion, for  there  is  much  in  the  name 
**Leglslatures'*   for   the   parts,   and   in 
the  word  "Parliament,"  being  supreme, 
sacred,   and   reserved   for   the   whole. 
How  surprising,  how  strange  it  Is  for 
one  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
attracted  as  the  writer  was  by  an  ex- 
j^ected  debate  upon  a  question  of  inter- 
national importance,  only  to  find  that 
the  sewerage  of  a  Midland  city  had 
precedence.      It  was  said  of  the  Nas- 
myth  hammer  when  invented  that  it 
could  forge  anything  from  a  pin  to  an 
anchor.      So  it  seems  to  be  with  Par- 
liament,  but  we  never  heard  of  the 
hammer  being  devoted  to  the  trifling 
work  of  pin-forging.      It  was  reserved 
for  tasks  worthy  of  it.      So  should  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  be  reserved  for 
national    and    international    problems 
worthy  of  her  powers.      Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Transvaal  have  here  all  fol- 
lowed the  example,  not  of  the  mon- 
archy but  of  the  Republic,  and  all  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  the  American  Federal 


system.  Since  these  have  been  prom- 
ised to  Ireland,  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  opportunity  will  be  em- 
braced to  extend  the  same  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  thus  bringing  the 
whole  English-spealdng  race  under  the 
Federal  ^stem.  The  closest  govern- 
ment of  the  parts  we  find  makes  the 
strongest  government  of  the  whole,  i.e, 
local  resident  people  are  the  best  gov- 
ernors of  local  affairs. 

This  general  divergence  of  all  her 
offspring  in  political  conditions  from 
those  of  the  old  home  makes  the 
Motherland  appear  to  the  onlooker  a 
hen  with  ducks  for  chickens,  spending 
her  energies  loudly  cackling  on  the 
shore  while  her  adventurous  brood 
breasts  the  waves.  The  propensity 
which  the  stay-at-home  Briton  has  so 
far  shown  for  adhering  to  ancient  laws 
has  compelled  her  hardy  sons  abroad  to 
look  for  guidance  to  Britain's  first-born, 
the  Republic,  which  has  hewn  her  way 
to  pre-eminence  in  political  develo|)- 
ment,  keeping  up  with  the  times,  and 
not  afraid  to  march  forward. 

An  illustration  of  this  British  trait 
of  aversion  to  change  was  until  re- 
cently found  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
British  manufacturers  held  to  old-fash- 
ioned machinery.  When  the  United 
States  broke  all  records  in  steel-making, 
her  reported  results  were  discredited, 
but  after  an  interval  one  leading  com- 
pany engaged  an  American  engineer  to 
remodel  their  works  and  practice,  and 
in  due  time  others  followed.  In  ship- 
building the  same  result  ensued.  We 
are  informed  that  not  one  shipyard  in 
Britain  exists  to-day  which  does  not 
use  American  tools.  Imagine  a  man- 
ufacturer who  boasted  to-day  that  he 
used  the  same  tools  his  father  did. 
Machinery  that  is  old  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  needs  reconstruction 
and  improvement,  or  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  equally  so  with  political  in- 
stitutions which  are  bound  to  improve 
or  become  useless.    The  proud  boast  of 
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the  Britoo  is  that  bis  parliamentary 
system  Is  centuries  old,  bis  not  a  writ- 
ten <K>nstitutlon  as  modem  constitu- 
tiens  are  in  new  lands,  but  banded 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent. 
Wben,  bowever,  tbe  strain  of  modem 
conditions  recently  came  to  bear  upon 
it,  alas!  tbe  rickety  old  macbine  was 
found  unequal  to  its  work,  and  to-day, 
in  order  to  meet  tbe  emergency,  tbere 
is  already  in  Parliament  a  written  doc- 
ament  wbicb  is  witbout  precedents, 
awaiting  acceptance,  very  modern  in- 
deed and  up  to  date,  making  sure  rec- 
ord of  tbe  coming  cbange.  Notbing 
stands  still,  all  moves  forward  in  bu- 
man  society;  tbat  wbicb  bas  been,  bet- 
ter tban  tbat  wbicb  was,  and  tbat  to 
come  better  tban  wbat  exists  to-day, 
constitutions  not  excepted.  Tbere  Is 
never  a  time  In  wbicb  one  or  more  of 
€be  State  constitutions  in  America  are 
not  being  ^improved,"  all  constitutional 
cbanges,  bowever,  being  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  tbe  people. 

We  bave  seen  tbat  tbe  antiquated  in- 
stitutions of  tbe  old  bome  bave  com- 
pelled her  sons  abroad  to  follow  tbe 
example  of  Britain's  first-bom,  tbe 
American  Republic,  and  now  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  bas  arisen  in  tbe  old 
bome,  created  by  tbe  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  tbe  old  and  new  political 
ideas — Elective  v.  Hereditary  Cham- 
bers of  Legislation;  Ekiuallty  of  tbe 
Citizen  v.  Hereditary  Rank;  Cburcb  of 
a  Sect  V.  Bquality  of  all  Sects.  Fortu- 
nately, tbe  grand  old  mother  finds  as  of 
yore  tbat  she  bas  worthy  patriotic  sons 
true  to  tbe  sacred  trast  deposed  in 
them,  able  and  resolved  to  guide  her  in 
treading  tbe  true  path  of  ordered  po- 
litical development,  drawing  ber 
nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe  standard  at- 
tained by  ber  worthy  children  who 
know  notbing  of  hereditary  privilege, 
or  primogeniture  and  entail,  religious 
preference,  or  Inequality  of  citizenship. 

None  need  fear  tbe  result;  there  will 
be  no   violence,   no  law-breaking — all 


will  be  peacefully  adjusted,  tbe  rich 
saving  common  sense  of  the  race  wUl 
secure  strict  adherence  to  law.  The 
grand  old  Motherland,  God  bless  ber, 
is  to  renew  ber  youth  and  add  triumphs 
worthy  of  those  of  her  glorious  past, 
when  she  led  tbe  world  in  establish- 
ing tbe  germs  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  tbe  people,  for  tbe  people  and 
by  tbe  people,  which  ber  children  in 
other  lands  have  so  successfully  devel- 
oped. Thus  steadily,  from  this  time 
forth,  tbe  dear  old  Mother  and  ber 
children  are  to  draw  closer  together  in 
their  political  institutions,  until  our 
entire  English-speaking  race  enjoy  tbe 
blessings  flowing  from  govemment 
founded  upon  the  equality  of  the  citi- 
zen, one  man's  privilege  every  man*s 
right 

March  24,  1911.— Reading  thte  proof 
to-day  all  seems  so  trifling,  so  unim- 
p<»rtant,  tbat  tbe  writer  hesitates  to 
send  it  for  publication.  Since  it  was 
begun,  a  bugle  blast  bas  blown  wbicb 
bas  startled  tbe  civilized  world.  A 
year  ago  we  stood  in  the  venerable 
Guildhall,  London,  and  revealed  to  a 
crowded  audience  what  President  Taf t 
bas  since  dared  to  proclaim — viz.,  all 
international  disputes  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  questions  of 
honor,  territory,  money,  or  anything 
else.  Never  did  bugle  blast  affect  tbe 
writer  as  tbat  message  did,  upon  read- 
ing it  at  tbe  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona — 
Nature's  grandest  wonder.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  tbe  bold  President, 
bailing  him  as  tbe  foremost  leader  In 
tbe  greatest  of  all  causes,  predicting 
tbat  if  be  adhered  heroically  to  this 
standard,  and  won,  be  would  be  the 
greatest  ruler  of  men  known  to  his- 
tory, since  no  man  can  be  credited  with 
so  sublime  a  world  triumph  as  the  ex- 
pulsion from  earth  of  brutal  war.  **tbe 
foulest  fiend  ever  loosed  from  bell." 

To  read  of  tbe  fervid  conversion  of 
Sir  Eidward  Grey — usually  so  calm  and 
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self -poised;  of  Mr.  Balfour — Conserva- 
tive leader — ^breaking  irresistibly  forUi, 
revealing  that  in  tbis  holy  cause  be 
was  no  partisan,  but  a  patriot,  declar- 
ing that  from  no  quarter  would  Presi- 
dent Taft  receive  warmer  support;  of 
Mr.  Redmond  following  in  the  same 
lofty  strain;  of  tbe  Archbisbop  of  Can- 
terbury from  bis  lofty  pedestal  calling 
a  meeting  in  Albert  Hall  and  inviting 
prominent  members  of  all  sects  to  join 
with  him  in  a  service  for  what  bad 
come  to  pass;  Canada  and  Australasia 
Joining  in  the  chorus  of  approval;  to 
read  every  morning  added  proof  that  at 
last  the  dear  old  Homeland  had  been 
stirred  to  the  heart,  and  that  partisans, 
drawn  together  by  the  majesty  of 
the  cause,  had  united  as  patriots  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  blessed  peace  soon  to  pre- 
vail, when  war  (international)  will  be 
banished  as  duelling  (private  war)  has 
been  from  within  the  wide  boundaries 
of  our  race — all  this  caused  the  writer, 
wondering  whether  he  was  not  dream- 

Tbe  Xlnetaentb  Oentniy  and  After. 


ing,  to  ask  hims^f,  '*Can  such  things 
be  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer 
cloud  without  our  special  wonderT* 
Daily  the  cable  added  new  proofs  tliat 
our  race  In  every  land  had  felt  tbe  im- 
press of  a  mighty  power,  lifting  it  into 
the  higher  regions  where  visions  of  ti»e 
coming  day  are  seen,  when  men  "sliaU 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,'*  and. 
learn  war  no  more,  our  own  RepoMie 
grandly  responding. 

Should  the  writer  be  spared  to  see 
his  native  and  adopted  lands — Motli^- 
land  and  Wifeland — united  hand  in 
hand,  never  again  to  part,  but  ever 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  leading 
the  world  in  all  that  elevates  man,  lin- 
man  life  will  possess  for  him  a  charm 
unknown  before,  creating  within  him 
sweet  grateful  happiness  for  the  bless- 
ing which  makes  earth  to  him  a 
heaven,  yea.  almost  leading  him  to 
murmur  with  bowed  head,  "Now  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

Andrew  Carnegie. 


THE  RISING  CRIME-RATE. 


Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
there  will  be  more  crimes  committed 
in  this  country  during  the  present  year 
than  during  any  previous  period  of 
twelve  months.  There  will  also  be 
less  complaint  from  the  suffering-public. 
Tbe  list  of  offences  against  society  and 
the  law  will  be  swollen  chiefly  by 
thefts  and  burglaries  accomplished 
with  careful  intention  and  by  well- 
practised  system  rather  than  by  mis- 
deeds of  the  savage  and  vulgar  kind 
arising  from  bad  instincts,  degenerate 
natures,  and  uncontrollable  excesses 
of  passionate  feeling.  In  which  class 
are  to  be  included  bodily  injuries  ma- 
liciously inflicted  by  men  upon  men  and 
women,    manslaughter,    and    murder. 


Probably  the  proportionate  increase  of 
these  crimes  will  be  greater  in  Lon- 
don than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdona. 
Such  predictions  may  be  made  witb 
a  very  good  confidence  by  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the 
time  in  regard  to  criminal  affairs  and 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
towards  them.  It  was  shown  in  a 
blue-book  that  was  issued  recentiy  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  tried 
for  indictable  offences  in  the  year  1909 
was  nearly  seventy  liiousand,  which 
exceeded  any  previous  year  except  the 
one  immediately  before  it,  when  there 
were  about  a  thousand  more.  The  fig- 
ures for  last  year  are  not  yet  available; 
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tmt  in  the  ligbt  of  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  which  have  been  re- 
feriM  to  one  should  be  prepared  for 
anottier  very  ivrobable  increase — ^a  rec- 
ord. Trade  depression  and  shortage 
of  work  for  the  humbler  classes  are  not 
Plough  to  account  for  the  growth  of 
tJiese  criminal  statistics;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  should  be  al- 
lowed as  the  reason  for  any  part  what- 
ever of  the  increase,  since  such  condi- 
tions of  trade  and  labor  tend  only  to 
the  committing  of  comparatively 
minor,  and  in  a  sense  more  excusable, 
offences  such  as  the  stealing  of  food 
and  clothing  needed  for  immediate  use; 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers—either through  their  sense  of 
compassion  or  their  desire  not  to  be 
inconvenienced  any  further  with  a  bus- 
iness which  generally  cannot  be 
mended,  and  had  therefore  better  be 
ended  as  quickly  as  possible — to  pros- 
ecute. It  is  held  also  that  the  rising 
crime-rate  is  not  due  to  an  increase  of 
habitual  and  regularly  professional 
criminals.  It  is  simply  that  criminal- 
ity of  a  more  or  less  casual  kind  has 
been  more  prevalent  in  the  community; 
but  of  course,  in  the  processes  of  time 
and  habit,  many  of  the  offenders  in 
these  cases  must  develop  into  regular 
criminals. 

The  prophecy  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease during  the  present  year  is  based 
partly  on  the  general  tendency  towards 
increase  as  shown  in  the  figures  which 
have  been  published,  and  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  this  year  is  to  be  one  of 
great  excitement,  disturbance  from  the 
normal  state  of  life,  more  numerous 
and  prolonged  absences  of  x>eople  from 
their  homes,  and  a  greater  laxity  of 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  be- 
longings. This  is  because  of  the 
Coronation,  which  will  bring  the  people 
from  the  country  to  London  as  noth- 
ing else  has  done  since  the  Coronation 
of  the  late  King.      The  crowning  of 


the  monarch,  and  all  the  attendant 
ceremonies,  celebrations,  and  displays, 
make  the  spectacle  of  a  lifetime;  and, 
happening  as  they  do  when  London 
is  at  its  best  and  brightest,  they  con- 
stitute a  reason  for  coming  up  to  town 
for  a  visit  of  a  few  days  or  weeks 
which  is  appreciably  stronger  than  the 
reasons  afforded  in  other  seasons. 
Months  ago,  when  the  winter  was  only 
Just  begun,  there  were  indications  in 
London  that  a  larger  crowd  of  visit- 

• 

ors  was  expected  and  was  being  pre- 
pared for  than  ever  before.  Apart- 
ments were  even  then  being  engaged 
very  extensively  for  the  summer 
months;  and  so  noticeable  was  the  de- 
mand in  this  respect  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  of  a  speculative  disposi- 
tion, particularly  middle-aged  and  el- 
derly ladies  of  the  spinster  and  widow 
varieties,  determined  upon  becoming 
temporary  boarding-house  keepers,  and 
prospected  about  the  suburbs,  making 
seductive  offers  to  private  house- 
holders to  take  their  furnished  places 
from  them  for  periods  of  from  three  to 
six  months  at  rentals  considerably 
higher  than  are  generally  obtained. 
London  is  more  attractive  as  a  show- 
place  and  a  holiday  resort  in  these 
present  times  than  it  has  ever  been 
before;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  is 
becoming  well  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  outside,  who  real- 
ize that  this  year  it  must  be  most 
partf.'Ularly  attractive.  Getting  about 
the  town  is  an  easier,  cheaper,  and 
iquicker  matter  than  it  used  to  be  in 
days  not  long  gone  by,  and  the  result 
is  that  more  can  be  seen  and  done  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  and  at  less  cost. 
Then  there  is  more  to  see  and  more  to 
do,  and  the  attractions  are  better  fitted 
to  modern  moods  and  tastes  than  was 
once  the  case.  The  change  in  some  re> 
spects  may  not  be  altogether  for  the 
better;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
portion of  visitors  who  are  happiest  in 
doing  a  round  of  calls  at  Westminster 
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Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Catbedral,  the  Tower, 
the  National  Gallery,,  and  an  exhibltlMi 
of  waxworks  is  vastly  smaller  than  it 
was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
century.  Well,  then,  all  this  empty^ 
ing  of  the  provinces  and  the  fillin^r  of 
London  means  that  country  homes  will 
be  left  in  a  state  of  half  or  no  protec- 
tion, and  people  nowadays  have  less 
hesitation  and  less  fear  in  this  matter 
than  their  parents  had,  inasmuch  as 
burglary  insurance  is  a  far  more  gen- 
eral thing.  It  also  means  that  with 
all  the  crowds  and  crush  in  town,  and 
all  the  hurry,  excitement,  and  resulting 
carelessness,  and  all  the  ignorance 
of  the  various  enterprising  methods  of 
metropolitan  thieves,  the  latter  will  be 
busier  and  almost  certainly  more  suc- 
cessful than  during  any  previous  sea- 
son. No  doubt  they  look  forward  to 
the  Coronation  with  eagerness,  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  reap  sucb  a  har- 
vest as  will  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
contentment  for  some  time  afterwards. 
The  Coronation  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
all  except  the  resident  Londoner,  who 
becomes  more  and  more  tired  all  the 
time  of  his  Metropolis  being  turned  up- 
side-down, of  its  being  more  frequently 
invaded  by  more  and  more  millions  of 
sightseei*s  from  outside,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence  being  made 
more  restless  and  uncomfortable.  Not 
less  in  their  loyalty  and  desire  to  dis- 
play It  on  all  suitable  occasions  than 
others  are,  the  proportion  of  London- 
ers who  will  escape  from  town  and  rest 
themselves  in  quiet  places  until  all  the 
excitement  is  over  will  assuredly  be  a 
large  one. 

If  the  race  itself  is  not  degenerat- 
ing, how  does  it  conu?  alnrnt  that  in 
modem  times  there  should  be  great  in- 
crease in  crime,  a  most  disquieting 
thing,  and  one  which,  considering  the 
increasing  perfection  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, seems  to  be  so  utterly  unreason- 
able and  tantalizing?  Ofie  explanation 
is  given  in  a  preface  to  the  blue-book 


to    wliich    reference   has   been   made, 
and  it  may  very  likely  be  that  this  Is 
the  chief  and  the  truest  explanation, 
new  as  it  will  be  to  the  majority   of 
people  who  are  iMrought  to  consider  it. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson,  of  the  Home  OflUce, 
is  responsible  for  it,  and  the  essence 
of  his  statement  is  that  crime  in  this 
conntry  nowadays  is  virtnally  encour- 
aged by  the  sympathetic  attitude  whicb 
is  adopted  by  the  public  and  tlie  Press 
and  writers  in  general  towards  crim- 
inals of  all  classes.      Mr.  8impBo?i  says 
that   no  intelligent   person   can    have 
failed   to  notice   the  marked  growth 
during  the  last  dozen  years  of  a  strong: 
sentiment  of  compassion  for  the  crim- 
inal.     Among  the  various  outcomes  of 
this  sentiment  have  been  mitigations 
of  prison  discipline,  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act,  and  the  establishmoit 
of  the  Borstal  system.    In  the  lon^-mn 
these  efforts  towards  the  reclaiming  of 
the  criminal  to  the  ways  of  honesty  and 
industry  may  be  fruitful  in  good;  bnt 
the  public  sentiment  at   the  present 
time  in  favor  of  making  the  lot  of  the 
criminal  a  happier  and  easier  one  than 
it  is  or  has  ever  been  undoubtedly,  as 
Mr.  Simpson  urges,  goes  far  beyond 
these    efforts.      There    is    commonly 
something   in    the   nature   of   a    sub- 
conscious feeling  in  favor  of  tlie  al>oli- 
tion  of  all  punishment  of  the  criminal 
in  each  individual  case;  by  which  one 
means  that  though  the  public  will  state 
very  plainly  and  very  loudly  that  It 
is  all  in  favor  of  adopting  the  most 
rigorous  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  it  Is  a  scandalous  thing  that  in 
our  excellent  and  well-managed  Eng- 
land in  these  splendidly  civilized  days 
there  should  be  so  much  of  it,  and  that 
the  public  Is  all  in  favor  of  adopting 
the    most    painful    of    the    boiling-oil 
methods  for  the  punishment  and  sup- 
pression of  the  parasites  of  society,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  as  each  new  crime 
of  a  sensational  character  engages  the 
public  attention,  there  is  a  scarcely  dis- 
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guised  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
man  who  is  in  the  dock  or  ought  to  be 
tbere.  The  people  become  interested 
in  him,  and  then,  through  a  very  loose 
and  maudlin  way  of  thought,  they  ar- 
riye  at  the  stage  of  a  kind  of  ignorant 
pity  and  at  least  a  half-desire  that 
the  villain  may  go  free.  They  con- 
ceive him  to  be  courageous,  ingenious, 
daring  and  enterprising,  and  thety  find 
much  excuse  for  him  in  the  hardness 
of  tils  lot  and  the  provocation  that  he 
received.  When  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  for  an  unarrested  murderer,  and 
the  home  and  foreign  police  are  search- 
ing for  him  everywhere  for  several 
days  or  even  weeks  in  succession,  there 
are  always  many  nice  people  to  say 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  must  be  to  be 
hunted  in  this  way,  the  whole  world 
against  the  fugitive,  and  his  life  de- 
pending on  the  maintenance  of  his 
freedom;  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mind  there  is  a  hope  half-formed 
that  the  "poor  beggar"  may  escape  in 
the  end,  and  nothing  more  be  heard  of 
the  wretched  business.  If  the  great 
general  public  had  its  way,  most  of 
the  ipuTderers  and  malefactors  would 
be  stalking  the  land  in  open  liberty, 
and,  so  far  from  suffering  for  their 
sins,  would  be  having  something  done 
for  them  all  the  time,  and  would  be  in 
receipt  of  greater  ease  and  pleasure  In 
their  lives  than  if  the  records  of  their 
conduct  had  been  perfectly  clean. 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  strong  prop- 
osition, but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
truth.  During  recent  years  there. have 
been  several  murder  trials  which  have 
excited  unusual  public  interest,  and 
have  l^n  reported  to  the  extent  of 
whole  pages  every  day  in  the  newspa- 
pers by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
devilish  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the 
accused  have  been  such  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  law,  with  all  its  re- 
sources, to  establish  that  clinching 
proof  which  is  necessary  for  conviction 
and  punishment,  and  the  murderer,  hav- 


ing held  his  own  in  this  terrific  battle, 
there  have  been  sighs  of  relief  upon  his 
ultimate  success.  When  he  has  gone 
free  he  has  been  made  mnch  of,  lias 
been  made  an  object  of  almost  affec- 
tionate interest,  has  been  given  employ- 
ment of  a  most  highly  remunerative 
character,  earning  as  much  in  a  week 
as  he  would  have  done  in  six  months  or 
more  if  he  had  not  committed  his 
crime.  In  such  cases  as  we  refer  to 
now  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  ordinarily  sensi- 
ble people,  nor  was  there  any  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  misguided  sympathiz- 
ers, that  the  objects  of  their  concern 
were  really  guilty;  but  just  one  small 
particle  of  clinching  legal  proof  was 
wanting,  and  so  the  villains  were  saved 
for  themselves  and  given  a  certificate 
of  "Not  guilty."  Surety  in  the  light  of 
various  trials  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years  we  do  require  in  Bngland 
a  third  alternative  verdict  of  "Not 
proven,"  as  tbere  is  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding certain  objections  that 
are  urged  against  it  Then  in  the 
most  recent  times  there  have  been  mur- 
ders of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  character, 
the  perpetrators  of  which,  although 
they  were  duly  convicted  and  put  to 
death,  would  almost  certainly  have  suf- 
fered a  far  less  drastic  fate  if  the  jury 
had  been  the  entire  general  public,  each 
adult  person  having  a  vote,  such  were 
the  absurd  feelings  of  compassion  stim- 
ulated. One  cites  murder  cases  be- 
cause the  offence  and  the  punishment 
are  each  the  worst  in  general  estima- 
tion; but  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to 
other  crimes  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter that  attract  the  public  attention, 
such  as  great  forgeries,  remarkable 
swindles,  and  burglaries  done  on  the 
most  extensive  plan  and  in  the  most 
scientific  manner.  The  people  are  full 
of  pity  for  a  bank  clerk  who  has  been 
robbing  his  employers  for  years  be- 
cause he  explains  that  he  has  a  wife 
and  children,  and  after  his  first  undis- 
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coTered  offence  tboee  subeeqnent  were* 
committed  only  with  tbe  object  of  get- 
ting liimself  straight  again.  A  little 
while  since  the  readers  of  tlie  papers 
were  fascinated  by  the  tale  of  how  a 
man  went  to  several  banks  in  the 
course  of  one  day  and  cashed  worthless 
cheqaes  drawn  by  himself  for  large 
sums  at  all  of  them,  explaining  to  each 
manager  bow  bis  account  was  being 
transferred  from  another  branch  to 
that  one.  This  was  considered  to  be 
splendid,  and  there  was  great  public 
sympathy  with  the  perpetrator;  while 
it  was  suggested  that  the  banks  de- 
served all  that  they  had  suffered,  for 
that  they  should  have  a  system  which 
would  have  rendered  such  frauds  as 
this  and  all  others  quite  Impossible. 

But  most  of  all  do  the  public  like  a 
daring  burglar,  one  of  the  kind  who 
plan  great  hauls  worth  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  who,  as  they 
imagine,  are  men  of  line  breeding,  edu- 
cation, and  excellent  instincts,  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the 
day  in  London  clubs  reading  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  most  immaculate 
evening-dress  leave  a  box  at  the  opera 
in  order  to  meet  some  of  their  col- 
leagues iind  proceed  as  soon  as  con- 
venient to  the  Jeweller's  store  in  Picca- 
dilly or  Bond  Street  which  Is  their 
next  objective.  Such  men  of  the  fancy 
are  not  considered  as  burglars  at  all. 
They  are  heroes,  brave  and  clever  gen- 
tlemen of  the  most  perfect  taste  and 
manners,  who  are  often  considerate 
and  generous  to  the  point  ot  weakness 
and  absurdity  in  what  they  take  away 
and  what  they  leave  for  their  victims, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  carry 
out  tlielr  operations.  Their  admirers 
have  a  feeling  that  these  fine  fellows 
would  certainly  be  very  delighted  to  die 
for  their  country  on  any  occasion  that 
was  presented  to  them  for  doing  so. 
Yet  of  course  there  are  no  more  re- 
deeming features  in  the  characters  and 


actions  of  tbe  best  and  nicest  of  onr 
modern  burglai*8  than  in  those  of  tbeir 
predecessors.      Perhaps  they  are  defy- 
erer;  for  burglars,  like  other  people, 
must  move  with  the  times,  and  tbejr 
have  come  to  understand  that  it  pays 
best  not  to  look  in  the  least  Uke    a 
cracksman  when  not  professionally  en- 
gaged.   It  does  seem  that  in  these  dull 
days,  when  there  appears  to  be  so  little 
that  is  romantic  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  the  weary  public,  harder  work- 
ing all  the  time,  tries  to  envelop  all 
these  mere  crimes,  all  that  are  simply 
disgusting,  with  an  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance; and  while  this  attitude  U*  beHl 
and  even  encouraged,  as  In  some  ways 
it   is,   according  to  Mr.   Simpson,    by 
those  who  are  responsible  In  a  measare 
for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
clear  that  the  inducement  for  new  re^ 
emits  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  thieres 
and  burglars  must  be  considerable,  and 
the  danger  not  by  any  means  exagg^^* 
ated  in  the  arguments  and  conclusions 
that  Mr.  Simpson  has  laid  In  his  report. 
He  says  that  in  the  magazines   and 
newspapers    that    are    ordinarily    re- 
garded as  reflecting  public  opinion,  ar- 
ticles on   crime  and   punishment   are 
commoner  than  ever  they  were,  and 
the  sentiment  expressed  towards  the 
criminal  is  almost  universally  compas- 
sionate and  often  sympathetic  to  an 
extent  that  no  previous  generation  has 
shown.       "From  some  of  the  expres- 
sions used,**  he  says,  'it  might  almost 
seem  that  the  reading  public  is  on  the 
side  of  the  criminal  as  against  the  law. 
Tales  that  would  be  unhesitatingly  re- 
jected if  they  were  told  by  a  beggar 
in  the  street  appear,  when  urged  from 
the  dock  as  an  excuse  for  theft,  to  be 
received  with  much  readier  credulity."* 
He  quotes  a  case  of  a  man  who  was 
fined  for  trespassing  on  a  railway,  and 
who  pleaded   that   he  was  gatliering 
flowers  to  lay  on  his  father's  grave. 
But  it  wa»«  shown  that  his  fftther  bad 
been  dead  for  five  years,  and  that  the 
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sou  was  in  tbe  company  of  known 
Doachers.  The  plea,  however,  took  the 
sympathetic  fancy  of  the  public  and 
tlie  papers,  and  the  story  went  on  from 
one  to  another,  spetting  better  and  bet- 
ter from  the  offender's  point  of  rlew 
all  the  time,  nntil  at  last  it  appeared 
in  America  with  large  headlines  in- 
tended to  mock  at  this  sample  of 
British  justice  thus:  ''Plucked  Flowers 
for  Father's  Grave,  and  Eleven-year- 
old  Boy  is  Jailed.*'  Mr.  Simpson 
urges  that  of  all  influences  for  the  re- 
pres8i<m  of  crime  the  most  potent  is 
exercised  not  by  the  courts  nor  the 
IK>Iice  nor  the  prison  authorities,  but 
by  public  opinion.  A  community  that 
no  longer  resented  crime,  he  says,  and 
had  learned  to  feel  nothing  but  com- 
passion for  the  criminal,  would  in  the 
course  of  time  inevitably  find  itself 
faced  by  a  flood  of  criminality  against 
which    police    and    prison    authorities 
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would  Struggle  in  vain;  and,  though 
we  are  far  at  present  from  any  such 
catastrophe,  he  considers  it  permissi- 
ble to  suggest  that  the  steady  increase 
of  crime  during  the  last  ten  years  is 
largely  due  to  a  general  relaxation  of 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  it.  To 
pose  as  being  the  victim  of  society 
rather  than  the  enemy  of  it  is  becom- 
ing a  much  commoner  thing  with  con- 
victed criminals  than  it  used  to  be.  It 
is,  by  tbe  way,  shown  in  this  bine-book 
that  the  real  victims  of  the  majority  of 
thieves  are  not  the  richer  classes,  as 
tbe  sympathisers  with  tbe  victims 
might  like  to  fancy,  but  the  poorer 
ones.  It  iB  easier  to  rob  the  poor  than 
the  rich,  and  no  sentiment  stands  in 
tbe  way  of  the  thief  and  the  burglar  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  objects,  de- 
spite the  fine  feeling  in  such  matters 
that  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  hero- 
criminals  of  fiction. 

Henry  Leach. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
This  was  our  notion  of  a  man,  in 
Schawfleld — ^that  he  should  look  like 
Captain  Cutlass.  This  was  our  stand- 
ard of  gentility — a  race  as  old  and  rare 
as  Captain  Cutlasses,  a  voice  like  his 
to  kindle  and  command,  and  yet  so 
kind  for  natural  incapacity;  an  eye  so 
brotherly  for  honest  rags,  a  heart  with- 
out guile,  a  hand  to  scatter,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  home.  When  we  were  boys, 
and  reading  worldly  books  on  Sabbath, 
hidden  in  stable-lofts  or  crouching  in 
the  heather,  all  the  gallant  men-at-arms 
were  Captain  Cutlasses — tbe  knights, 
the  scourgers  of  buccaneers,  the  great 
old  sea  commanders.  When  we  grew 
older,  and  a  hat  or  necktie  was  to  buy, 
we  took  our  cue  from  the  wear  of  Cap- 
tain Cutlass.  As  lovers  with  the  vil- 
lage   girls    in    evening    woods,    owl- 


haunted,  rich  in  secret  moonlit  groves, 
we  kept  us  decorous  by  some  influence 
that  came  from  meetings  with  the  Cap- 
tain; as  men  of  the  world  (in  our  rural 
way)  our  mouths  were  wondrous  dean, 
and  often  we  drank  but  little,  for 
that,  we  were  told,  was  the  way  of 
Captain  Cutlass. 

No  saint,  remember;  saints  are,  for 
the  most  part,  women,  invalids,  and 
elders — the  virtues  that  come  to  some 
of  us  late  in  life  being  naught  to  brag 
of,  only  a  moral  rheumatism;  Captain 
Cutlass  knew  himself  so  well,  and 
the  haiuirds  of  his  place,  that  all  his  life 
be  feared  the  devy  and  fled  temptation. 
'Faith!  'tis  the  only  way  for  some  of 
us;  come,  good  fellows,  let  us  drink  one 
toast  to  Captain  Cutlass^— ^on  itkferiora 
eecuius — following  no  inferior  things — 
as  his  motto  went  on  the  white  stone 
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over  the  ashlar  pediment  of  Schawfield 
House. 

It  was  only  behind  bis  back  we  called 
him  Captain  Cutlass — a  nickname  he 
had  heired  at  second-hand,  like  Schaw- 
field  itself,  from  a  grandfather  who 
used  the  weapon  woundily  in  some  old 
sea-fight,  when  British  sea-fights  were 
in  fashion.  Here,  qlcknames  run  in  a 
family  like  corner  cupboards,  and  curl- 
ing-stones, and  the  Scbaws  of  Schaw- 
field  are  like  to  be  Cutlasses  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  even  if  they  never 
breed  a  sailor.  His  name  and  dignity 
were,  properly,  Sir  Andrew  Schaw,  and 
to  hear  of  liis  oddities  and  exploits 
made  stupid  people  call  him  a  little 
daft.  I  wish  his  kind  of  madness  was 
more  common. 

Yet  what  was  the  world  to  make  of 
such  a  baronet,  who  was  on  terms  of 
gaiety  with  any  random  creature  he 
would  meet  upon  the  road,  played 
pranks  so  droll,  indulged  so  queer  a 
fancy,  laughed  so  heartily,  at  the  sol- 
emn rituals  of  society,  had  the  heart  of 
a  boy  when  his  hair  was  gra^;  never 
kept  a  carriage,  or  went  to  London; 
married 

Ah!  the  cat  was  nearly  out  of  the 
bag  there — ^just  a  little  prematurely; 
but,  after  all,  this  is  not  to  be  the 
story  of  that  escapade;  what  I  contem- 
plate l8  the  diverting  history  of  his 
great  experiment  in  training  the  Ideal 
Wife. 

"He's  so  easy-osy  a  man  in  other 
things  you  would  think  he  would  take 
his  chance  like  other  men  and  grab  the 
bonniest."  said  the  wives  of  Schaw- 
field  village,  which  presented  some  de- 
plorable results  of  a  fashion  of  wooing 
so  primitive. 

"Mind  the  man*s  motto,  though, 
^Nothing  but  the  best!'  "  said  Mrs.  Nish 
of  the  Schawfleld  Arms,  who  bought 
her  nai^i-y  on  that  principle,  and  had  a 
passion  for  necklets  and  brooches  made 
of  the  same  material  as  her  parlor 
mantel-shelves  and  timepieces,  so  that 


she  sometimes  clattered  in  her  move- 
ments like  a  quarry.  "It'e  not  every 
day  a  laird's  in  the  marriage  market, 
and  Sir  Andrew's  braw  enough,  and 
young  enough,  to  pick  his  lady  at  bis 
leisure  the  way  I  pick  my  hens.  Be- 
sides, he's  liad  his  lessons,  honest  manr* 
and  she  Would  sigh  profoundly,  deiv- 
laps  quivering,  buttons  straining?  like 
to  burst  across  her  bounteous  chest. 

There  it  was, — the  origin  of  Sir  An- 
drew's great  experiment;  he  had  had 
his  lesson,  honest  man!  and  Scbaw- 
field  village  knew  it,  as  I  sometimes 
think  it  knew  the  utmost  penny  Sehaw- 
field  paid  in  interest  on  his  mortg^ages. 
There  are  no  secrets  of  the  country 
mansion  hid  from  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage anywhere  so  long  as  there  are  gal- 
lant lads  and  laundry  maids  for  rhenn 
to  make  love  to.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
my  lords  and  gentlemen  should  go  on 
believing  that  high  walls  and  acres  of 
surrounding  policy  can  foil  the  wings 
of  gossip, — a  free  wild  bird  that  flies 
farthest  over  parks  and  desert  places. 
I  have  seen  it  nest  in  a  charter-house 
behind  an  iron  door. 

For  two  years  he  had  borne  the 
burden  of  his  erJ'or,  carr>'ing  it  gaily 
like  a  man,  and  lost  it  with  a  pan^. 
She  died,  did  Lady  Jean,  without  a 
single  look  or  word  or  act  from  him  to 
show  lie  had  grieved  for  anything  in 
their  biief  time  together,  except  the 
prospect  of  her  absence.  A  poor  little 
wisp  of  a  thing,  to  be  petted  and  borne 
with;  she  put  the  lap-dog  off  her  bed 
for  a  moment  on  the  day  she  died.  an4 
drew  her  husband's  head  beside  her  on 
the  pillow. 

•*Andy!  Andy!''  she  said  woefully, 
**I've  known  about  you  and  Lucy  all 
along,  and  you've  been— you've  bee^ 
the  very  prince  of  husbands." 

"What!"  said  he  abashed.  "Who 
told  you?" 

"It  was  .\unt  Amelia."  said  she.  "but 
she  meant  no  harm." 

'She  never  does,"  said  the  baronet* 
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'*bnt  I  wish  she  ooald  have  spared  you. 
As  God's  in  heaven,  Jean,  I  have  been 
happy!" 

•'Oh,  Andy!'*  she  exclaimed — ^a  feckless 
body — "I  must  look  a  fright  with  my 
hair  cut,  but  I  would  die  with  joy  if 
I  could  tbink  you  really  loved  me." 

•'Ix)ve  you,  Jean!"  he  said,  with  hte 
arms  about  her;  "I  have  seen  you  sleep- 
ing and  have  heard  you  breathe  in 
dreams,  and  for  all  those  days  and 
nights  we  have  been  companions:  it 
would  be  a  bonnylike  thing  if  I  did  not 
love  you." 

She  sighed  and  toyed  with  a  lock  of 
his  dark  hair,  and  mournfully  looked 
in  his  eyes.  **Ah!"  she  whispered,  *it 
was  not  that  way  I  was  thinking  of. 
You  are  a  man  who  loves  all  things 
living,  and  would  die  to  save  a  dog 
from  hurt,  but — but  I'm  so  selfish  I 
would  like  to  think  I  had  not  much 
misled  you,  and  that  you  prized  me  a 
little  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  never 
ru«Hl  you  married  me." 

**I  never  rued  aught  in  my  life  but 
my  sins,"  said  the  gallant  Captain  Cut- 
lass, ''and  that  I  was  not  a  better  hus- 
band." 

"I  could  not  have  had  better,"  she 
protested.     "Tell  me  you  were  happy." 

"As  the  day  was  long!"  said  my 
brave  Sir  Andrew,  and  he  lay  beside 
her  till  the  hour  of  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
when  she  hung  for  a  moment  breath- 
less on  the  verge  of  things,  and  then 
released  herself  of  life  and  care  in  one 
contented  sigh. 

Some  hours  he  spent  wandering 
about  tbe  farm  like  a  man  demented, 
pained  as  if  he  had  lost  a  limb,  feeling 
soiled  as  though  the  slough  of  despond 
was  veritable  mire;  then  up  and  sad- 
dled the  mare,  and  rode  like  a  fury  for 
the  old  home.  It  is  ever  in  the  body 
or  the  mind  to  some  old  home  we  go 
with  all  our  triumphs,  failures,  pains, 
as  tbe  red  bind  in  her  travail  makes  for 
the  hills  where  she  was  calved.  He 
swept  through  the  fallen  leaves  of  the 


winter-time,  trampled  dock  and 
bracken,  tore  along  the  canters  through 
the  woods,  sought  fervently  the  upper 
valleys  where  the  winds  blew  free.  It 
was  the  spring:  the  larch  was  hung 
with  tassels;  all  the  woods  were  sweet 
with  the  tang  of  pine,  the  chuckling 
thrush,  and  the  flurry  of  honey-moon 
wings.  There  had  been  rain  in  tbe 
early  morning;  no  speck  of  dust  was  on 
the  world,  as  clean  as  if  It  had  been 
new  created,  and  the  bums  ran  mer- 
rily, merrily,  twitching  in  fun  at  the 
lower  flounces  of  the  lady  ferns  that 
bent  adoring  over  them.  Each  mossy 
cliff  dropped  gems,  and  every  dyke  was 
burning  with  the  pale  flame  of  prim- 
roses that  surely  grow  In  Schawfleld  as 
they  grow  no  otherwhere,* — so  soon,  so 
long,  so  unmolested,  as  if  a  primrose 
crop  were  tbe  single  aim  of  nature. 
Along  the  hunting  roads  where  the 
hoofs  of  the  horse  sank  soundless  in 
tbe  turf,  the  coney  scuttled  and  the 
foumart  flashed.  A  ruddy  patch  of 
hide  was  stirring  in  the  thicket;  he 
saw  the  dappled  fallow  nibble  leaves 
in  the  enchanted  clearings;  wood-doves 
murmured;  vdllow-wrens  laced  the 
bushes  with  a  flligree  of  song  so  flne  It 
would  have  missed  the  ear  of  a  trav- 
eller less  observant.  Life!  Life— Lord, 
how  be  felt  the  sting  and  splendor  of 
it  in  his  every  sense!  So  had  he  rid- 
den in  the  old  bold  days,  capless  and 
young,  and  this  a  sample  of  the  glo- 
rious world;  so  had  he  felt  himself  a 
part  of  the  horse  between  his  knees,  a 
part  of  the  turf  on  which  they  thudded, 
a  part  of  the  windy  pine,  of  bird  and 
beast,  of  scent  and  song,  omnipresent 
and  eternal,  like  the  living  air! 

And  then — and  then  he  felt  ashamed 
of  his  health  and  his  forgetfulness,  in 
that  magic  air,  of  her  he  had  left  be- 
hind in  Fancy  Farm,  remembering  she 
had  never  shared  his  sense  of  well- 
being,  and  could  not  realize  the  wonder 
and  glory  of  life  for  soever  little  a 
space  in  the  bewildering  desert  of  time. 
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It  was  not  the  spoiled  and  feckless 
wife  tie  saw,  tl)e  aimless  languid  Lady 
Schaw,  but  ttie  girl  she  was  once, 
pretty  as  a  flower,  Jeanie  Jardyne,  who 
liad  been  one  time  happy  with  her 
young  companions.  Her  slim,  sweet, 
girlish  form  he  thought  of.  and  the 
winds  of  the  Indian  sea  blowing  ker 
flowing  garments;  a  way  she  had  of 
clinging  on  liis  arm;  evenings  with  her 
in  the  woods  while  still  she  had  her 
bridal  mystery,  peaceful  nights  when 
she  was  lying  by  his  side. 

Nobody  met  him  that  day  in  his 
woods  and  avenues,  for  the  folk  of 
Schawfleld  ever  evade  an  eye  be- 
reaved, knowing  when  company  is  an 
infliction  and  condolence  a  wound;  and 
he  had  seen  no  face  of  man  when, 
climbing  the  brae  at  Whitfarlaud,  he 
emerged  from  a  bank  of  whin  upon  the 
prospect  of  the  sea. 

For  a  moment  he  checked  tlie  mare, 
took  off  his  wide  gray  hat  and,  breath- 
ing deep  of  the  landward  breeze,  stared 
at  the  archipelago.  Silver  and  green, 
with  the  pillars  of  birches  and  their 
tender  plumage,  the  lesser  isles  were 
lying  like  fairy  gardens  In  the  Sound, 
and  far  away — ^far,  far  away, — sailing 
among  the  sunset's  gold,  w^i^  the  great 
isles  of  the  Hebrides.  He  looked  upon 
them  like  their  first  discoverer — a  lean 
man,  a  clean  man,  smirched  by  no  town 
reek  nor  sallowed  by  greasy  foods,  late 
hours,  and  the  breathed  atmosphere  of 
herded  populations;  tan  and  ruddy, 
satin-skinned,  brown-haired;  an  eye 
that  quested  like  an  eagle's,  and 
swooped  on  distant  things  as  does  the 
seaman's  eye  or  the  old  hunter's.  No 
flesh  pads  spoiled  the  structure  of  his 
stiaven  countenance,  his  teeth  were 
drift-white,  his  ears  close  on  his  head 
and  pointed  a  little  like  a  faun's;  his 
nose  looked  like  one  on  which  a  sculp- 
tor had  spent  great  care  and  a  mem- 
ory of  antique  marbles;  his  hand  in  re- 
pose was  like  a  woman's,  but  tightened 
on  the  reins  raised  up  cords  of  steel. 


The  cut  of  his  gray  clothes  and  the 
fashion  of  his  scarf  gave  a  tiint  of  tbe 
daudy. 

Below  him  the  sea  surged  noisily, 
the  leafy  banners  of  the  little  tales 
streamed  multitudinous;  a  gannet 
poised,  and  tern  sloped  piping  shrilly 
down  the  wind.  He  glanced  beUnd 
him  at  the  mansion  woodily  recessed — 
bis  ancient  proper  home, — got  ott  tbe 
horse,  inhaled  the  salty  perfume  of  tbe 
tide  on  the  wracky  beaches,  tben 
rmssed  through  the  sea-pinks  to  tbe 
shore,  where  he  stripped  a  sunbamt 
body  behind  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  with  his  arms  held 
high,  his  eyes  ecstatic  on  the  far  horl- 
zou. 

A  moment  later  he  was  breasting 
the  waves,  swimming  with  mighty 
strokes,  the  sea-weeds  trailing  across 
his  lips,  tbe  salt  spray  in  his  nostrlUi. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  Schawfleld  village  one  funeral  pall 
of  thick  black  velvet,  heavily  fringed* 
did  duty  at  our  funerals  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  so  that  velvet,  like  the  lil- 
ies  of  Lent,   which   till   latter  years, 
we  saw  in  kirkyards  only,  is  ever  asso- 
ciated in  OUT  minds  with  mortuary  sen- 
timents.     The  books  of  tbe  kirk-see> 
sion    still    bear   record    how    Qninten 
Hogg,  A  vintner  and  an  elder,  goin^ 
on  a  Jaunt  to  E>linburg,  was  commis- 
sioned there  to  buy  "twenty  ells,  with 
fringe   and    tassels    conform,    for    the 
common  town's  use.  inasmuch  as  the 
old  mort-cloth  is  sore  moth-eaten  and 
abused."    But  twenty  years  ago,  in  re- 
volt against  the  charges  of  the  session 
for  a  pall  that  had  long  since  earned 
ItK  cost,  some  thrifty  folk  iu  Schaw- 
fleld started   a  Mort-cloth  Fund,  and 
bought  a  rival  pall,  which  lowered  so 
much  the  cost  of  obsequies  that  death, 
iu  the  words  of  pawky  Cooper  Leekle, 
was  almost  popular. 

''And  quite  right,  too;  we  must  be 
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movin'  wr  the  times,"  said  Mrs.  Nlsh 
of  the  Schawfield  Arms,  till  the  craze 
for  economy  in  the  shows  of  grief  be- 
gan to  threaten  her  monopoly  of  the 
hearse,  and  then  she  was  all  the  anti- 
qnaiy — ^for  old  times,  old  manners,  and 
the  mort-doth  in  which  the  lairds  and 
an  the  ancient  people  of  blood  had  been 
happed  at  last  without  regard  for  a 
half-gainea  more  or  less. 

Her  hearse  In  its  day  had  been  the 
glory  of  the  parish.  Golden  angels 
romping  among  golden  clouds  played 
cheerfuHooking  post-horns  upon  every 
panel;  great  ostrich  plumes  cocked  and 
nodded  upon  the  top  of  it,  like  High- 
land soldiers*  bonnets;  and  texts  like 
**So  passeth  away  all  earthly  glory" 
were  in  the  Latin  tongue  ou  scrolls 
upon  its  gables.  It  was  the  only 
funeral  wagon  (except  the  poor  man*s 
cart)  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and 
its  engagement  called  for  a  certain  rit- 
ual of  bargaining,  since  the  cost  of  its 
hire  depended  upon  things  that  might 
seem  quite  Irrelevant — as  the  season, 
or  the  price  of  wool  or  oats,  the  social 
plane  of  the  departed,  or  the  money  he 
had  left — the  latter  only  open  to  con- 
jecture. 

A  man  with  a  melancholy  eye,  and 
his  natural  voice  restrained  to  a  pious 
whisper,  would  come  into  the  inn  at 
gloaming,  lean  over  the  zinc  of  the 
tiny  bar,  and  mournfully  ask  for  a 
glass  of  spirits. 

The  landlady  would  sigh  her  sympa- 
thy  as  she  turned  the  faucet  over  the 
half-gill  stoup,  and  poutering  her 
bosom  like  a  dove,  till  the  stone-work 
of  her  necklet  went  like  a  mason's  yard, 
would  indicate  that  all  was  known  to 
her,--the  peaceful  ending  and  the  very 
hour  of  It,  the  last  words,  and  the  doc- 
tor's diagnosis. 

Then  the  bereaved,  with  short  de- 
spondent sips  at  the  glass,  as  one  for 
ever  henceforth  indifferent  to  earthly 
appetites, — "Ay,  Mrs.  Nish,  he  was  a 
game  ane.   but  he's  gane,  and  that's 
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the  lang  and  the  short  o't  Slipped 
awa'  at  an  awkward  time  for  us,  wi' 
the  hay  no'  cut  and  the  weather 
broken.  Forbye,  we  lost  a  calf  in  the 
dam  last  week, — a  maist  unlucky  sum- 
mer!   Poor  John!" 

"Here  we  have  no  abidin'  city," — and 
the  dewlaps  would  be  wagging  like  a 
barn-fowl's  wattles.  "Your  uncle  was 
an  honest  man,  and  it's  aye  a  consola- 
tion that  he  died  respected.  I 
wouldna'  wonder  but  ye'll  want  the 
hearse?" 

"I  wouldna'  say  but  we  might;  the 
guidwife  kind  o'  mentioned  it.  I 
think  it's  pomp  and  vanity  mysel',  and 
Uncle  John  was  a  man  o'  nae  pre- 
tences: the  cart  would  suit  him  fine. 
There's  nae  great  grandeur  calliBd  for 
wi'  a  man's  remains." 

"Deed  no!  At  the  best  we're  a 
wheen  o'  worms!" 

**But  the  guidwife's  aye  for  a  bit  o' 
style;  ye  ken  yoursel'  what  wives  are, 
Mrs.  Nish.  She  bade  me  ask  what, 
aff  and  on,  might  be  the  hire  o'  the 
hearse  for  Friday." 

"Poor  body!  She'll  be  the  ane  to 
miss  him;  he  was  so  evendoon  and  reg- 
ular- 
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"As  regular  as  the  clock!  She  used 
to  say  she  could  boil  the  kettle  on  him. 
And  he  was  aye  that  fond  o'  you! 
His  wife,  ye  mind,  was  your  husband's 
second  cousin.  What  did  ye  say  about 
the  hearse?" 

"It  would  be  fifteen  shillings;  is  the 
mistress  well?" 

The  bereaved,  with  a  dramatic 
start, — "My  God!  mem,  fifteen  shil- 
lin's!  David  Watson's  widow  last 
week  paid  but  ten,  they're  tellin'  me." 

"I'm  no'  denyin'  't,  but  ye  see  she 
was  a  widow, — for  widows  it's  always 
ten;  puir  things!  it's  their  only  con- 
solation." 

After  this  fashion  haggled  the  cus- 
tomers for  Mrs.  Nish's  hearse:  her  long 
experience  had  given  her  the  skill  to 
gness,   in   the   first  few   sentences   of 
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such  an  interyiew,  within  a  shilling  or 
two  of  what  was  a  proper  fee  for  the 
velilcie;  only  once  or  twice  had  she 
given  the  bereaved  her  lowest  terms, 
to  be  shoclced  later  at  the  news  of 
handsome  legacies. 

"Folksll  get  an  awfu*  surprise  when 
I  die,"  said  Makum  Ross,  the  merchant, 
to  her  slyly,  once;  he  was  a  miser 
whose  aim  in  life  was  to  die  worth 
fifteen  hundred,  which,  for  liis  sins 
(that,  like  all  the  worst  of  sins,  had 
cost  him  nothing)  he  meant  to  bequeath 
to  the  Free  Church. 

**You']l  maybe  get  an  awfu*  surprise 
yourser,  Makum,'*  said  Mrs.  Nlsh,  with 
sinister  meaning. 

'^Dod!  she's  sharp  in  the  tongue,  but 
1*11  hae  repartee  for  her  yet,"  he  had 
remarked,  chagrined,  as  he  left  her 
presence,  attended  by  the  wild  guffaws 
of  farmers  in  for  a  wool  market,  and 
he  had  the  laugh  against  her  at  the 
end,  if  a  sense  of  humor  goes  with  mid- 
dling honest  Scottish  merchants  to  the 
shades.  When  he  died  his  sister  came 
to  the  inn. 

**Makum  and  you  were  aye  good 
frien's;  he  thought  the  world  o'  ye," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Nish,  who  hated  to  do 
business  with  her  sex. 

**A  worthy  gentleman!"  said  the 
landlady,  ^'ye'll  miss  him  sore,  but  ye 
have  aye  the  consolation  that  he  died 
respected.  Ye'll  be  ettlin*  on  the 
hearse;  I'm  glad  It's  just  been  newly 
painted.  I  never  saw  it  look  so  braw, 
— five  books  o'  genuine  gold  Willie 
Orombie  took  to  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  and  ye  never  saw  such 
trumpets!" 

"It  wasna'  the  hire  o'  the  hearse  I 
ca'd  about,"  said  Makum's  sister,  with 
a  bitter  woman's  satisfaction,  **it's  an 
awfu'  pity  about  his  will, — every  penny 
to  the  kirk,  but  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
parish  hearse  to  be  kept  for  the  use  o' 
a'  and  sundry  by  the  Mort-cloth  Fund!" 

So  passed  away  the  glory  of  Mrs. 
Nish's  hearse:  its  rival  cut  her  prices 


down  to  the  cost  of  plain  post-hiring, 
and  would  have  driven  the  seraphim 
and  the  cherubim  completely  from  the 
field  if  it  had  not  been  a  hearse  of  star- 
tling new  design,  with  no  black  frames, 
and  sides  of  glass,  which  made  a  barial 
**far  mair  melancholions  than  there  was 
ony  need  to  be,"  as  some  of  the  natives 
said,  who  were  used  to  obsequies  where 
the  leading  r6le  was  not  so  ostenta- 
tious. "If  s  makin*  a  parade  o'  the  de- 
parted! And  there  was  something  nice 
and  cheery  In  the  look  o'  the  golden  an- 
gels wi'  their  trumps,"  said  they. 

Fat   days   then    for   the   Mort-cloth 
Fund!    Its  revenues  accumulated   till 
they,  became  a  kind  of  incubus,  which 
was  finally  made  less  on  one  occasion 
by  a  Mort-cloth  Ball.    Behold  the  folk 
of   Schawfield  Jigging,   then,  in   Mrs. 
Nish's  hostelry.       Watty  Fraser  with 
his  fiddle,  perched  high  in  the  nook  of 
the  big  bow-window,  shut  liis  c^yes,  and 
pumped  with  ecstasy  from  the  unseen 
source  of  the  music  that  bubbles  and 
gleams    eternally    about    the    world: 
'twas  as  if  he  tickled  the  young  girl 
Joy,  and  made  her  laugh.      The  floor 
rocked  under  the  mighty  tread  of  the 
country   dance   and   the   beat   of   the 
strathspey.      A  velvet  pall  should  have 
been  hung  for  banner  under  the  chan- 
deXier, —memetUo     mori, — ^the     innocent 
cause  of  all  this  gaiety,  but  Schawfield 
had    its   sense   of   the   proprieties;   it 
called  the  dance  the  Jubilee  Celebra- 
tion, and  the  pall  was  absent,  in  the 
darkness  of  its  kist  within  the  vestry 
of  the  silent  kirk,  under  the  mourning 
unforgetting    trees.      Play    up    then. 
Watty!  another  dance;  give  us  '*The 
Miller  o'   Dron"  or  "The   Wtod   that 
shakes  the  Barley";  landlady,  make  the 
old  mell  gurgle,  and  send  in  anotlier 
bowl;  are  we  not  young?  and  it  is  long 
till  morning. 

In  a  little  room  behind  the  bar,  to 
which  the  scuflle  of  the  dance  and  the 
stampede  of  the  young  men  charging 
across  the  floor  for  partners  came  like 
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gnstj  rumors  of  the  sea  each  time  the 
door  was  opened  to  let  in  another 
loaded  tray,  four  or  five  worthies  sat, 
too  fat,  old,  or  sedate  for  dancing,  do- 
ing their  best  to  lower  the  credit  side 
of  the  Mort-cloth  treasurer's  intromis- 
sions. 

**That's  right.  Johnny!  be  always 
comin'  In  with  it  In  quantities;  lt*ll  no* 
go  wrang,"  said  Fleming  of  Clashgour, 
the  farmer,  whose  bosom  ever  swelled, 
and  whose  interest  In  another  world 
than  that  of  nowt  and  sheep  inyarlably 
awoke  at  the  sound  of  Jingling  glasses. 
'*Man!  there's  one  thing  vexes  me," 
said  Jamie  Birrell,  the  Writer,  plowter- 
ing  with  his  toddy-ladle,  and  his  rosy 
face  all  glistening.  "It's  that  the  Cap- 
tain's such  a  recent  widower;  be  would 
tiave  fair  delighted  In  the  evening's 
entertainment" 

'*!  havena*  i^een  him  dance  since  he 
was  married,"  said  the  banker.  'The 
last  time  we  saw  him  shake  a  Jovial 
leg  was  at  his  bome-comln',  when  he 
led  the  Qrand  March  and  Triumph  wl' 
his  cook.  *I  never  see  her  equal  at  an 
mttr^e^*  said  he  with  another  fling — 
though  It's  known  very  well  he  could 
live  on  brose  hlmsel'  If  his  frlen's  were 
well  set  up  In  dainties;  and  he  waited 
on  her  at  the  supper  like  a  titled  lady." 
**Makin*  her  mighty  blate  and 
ashamed  o*  hersel',"  added  the  lawyer. 
•*Thaf  8  the  worst  o'  Sir  Andrew's  dem- 
ocratic cantrips;  they're  well  meant, 
but  cursedly  embarrassing  to  the  folk 
he  plays  them  on.  The  cook  would 
have  been  better  pleased  wi'  a  touslin' 
frae  the  gardener.  But  what  can  ye 
make  o'  the  selfsame  gentleman?  He's 
droll  and  thaf  s  the  lang  and  the  short 
o't"  C'droll,"  in  Schawfleld,  signifying 
something  approaching  amiable  lunacy). 
"If  he  wasn't  droll  there  wouldn't  be 
all  this  surplush  In  the  Mort-cloth 
Fund,  and  we  wouldn't  be  having  our 
ordinar*  Friday  night  sederunt  spoiled 
by  idiots  posturln'  to  Watty  Fraser's 
old  birch  fiddle." 


It  was  the  year — It  was  Indeed  the 
very  week— on  which  the  new  school- 
master came  to  Schawfleld — a  poor 
east  cound^man  with  no  head  for  a 
dram,  as  it  turned  out  later;  but  as  yet 
this  fatal  disability  was  undecerned, 
and  he  sat  with  the  other  worthies  in 
the  parlor,  looking  desperately  jovial, 
but  sinfully,  slyly  pouring  most  of 
the  mercies  down  the  table-legs. 

**l  don't  understand,"  he  exclaimed 
in  his  high-piped  voice.  "It's  not  the 
laird  who's  giving  the  party.  Is  It?" 
And  Clashgour,  with  a  "Ha!  ha!  that's 
a  good  one!"  rumbled  into  convulsive 
laughter  at  the  notion  of  the  laird  sig- 
nalizing his  release  from  the  wrong 
wife  by  a  ball. 

"Not  exactly,  Mr.  Dlvvert,  not  ex- 
actly,'* said  the  lawyer  drily.  **The 
circumstances  would  scarce^  warrant 
that  with  strict  propriety.  To  let  you 
know,  his  wife — ^peace  with  her!— died 
some  months  ago,  and,  as  baronets 
most  properly  pay  more  for  their 
burials  than  common  folk,  there  was 
a  sudden  augmentation  of  the  Mort- 
cloth  Fund  that  only  such  an  occasion 
as  this  could  restore  to  its  old  sufficient 
and  safe  balance  in  the  Union  Bank. 
Do  you  take  me,  Mr.  Diwert— do  you 
take  me?" 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  the  dominie,  "I 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstances. 
Might  it  not  seem  a  bit  Incongruous  to 
Sir  Andrew  If  he  learned  that  his 
hearse  and  mort-cloth  fees  paid  for— 
paid  for  our  conviviality?" 

"That  shows  ye  don't  ken  Captain 
Cut — Sir  Andrew — nor  his  story,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "and  that  ye  don't  ken 
Schawfleld  very  well  either,  or  ye 
would^know  that  there's  little  chance 
of  any  rumor  reaching  Sir  Andrew  that 
would  vex  him.  By  the  blessing  of 
Gtod,  it's  the  semi-jubilee  year  of  the 
Mort-cloth  Fund,  and  ye're  expected  to 
assume  that  Ifs  that  we're  celebrat- 
ing. Not  that  the  Captain's  feelings 
need  on  this  occasion  be  very  scrupu- 
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lously  considered,  for  the  death  of  his 
poor  departed  in  the  spring  was  of  the 
nature  of  release  for  both  of  them — at 
least,  it  might  be  so  considered  bj  any  - 
other  husband  than  Sir  Andrew.  How 
he  would  look  on  anything,  I  would 
not  take  it  on  me  to  Jalouse;  and  he 
may  be  breaking  liis  heart  for  her  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary.'' 

Still  the  dominie  looked  bewildered 
and  the  company  mysterious,  nodding 
their  heads  like  mandarins. 

"A  delicate  woman, — the  wrang  ane 
a'thegither,''  hinted  the  banker  with  a 
wink. 

'*A'  a  mistakel  Maist  deplorable!" 
conveyed  Glashgour  in  a  husky  whis- 
per. "But  he  was  game,  man,  game, 
and  stuck  to  it  like  a  man!" 

**I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  it," 
said  the  schoolmaster. 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  the  lawyer. 
"It*s  quite  between  ourselves  in  Schaw- 
field,~a  kind  of  family  affair, — and  I 
trust  it  wHI  go  no  further." 

"I'm  nothing  if  not  discreet,"  the 
dominie  assured  him,  so  eager  for  the 
story  that  he  choked  on  the  first  honest 
gulp  he  had  made  at  his  toddy-glass. 

**There  was  a  time,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  yonder,"  said  the  lawyer, 
settling  back  in  his  chair,  "when  two 
sisters,  daughters  of  an  Indian  officer, 
came  for  a  month  to  a  lodge  that's  over 
the  way  by  Whitfarland,  with  their 
father.  Jardynes  they  were  called — 
Lucy  and  Jean  Davinia.  I'm  no  great 
judge  of  the  sex  myself,  but  here's  our 
friend  Glashgour,  he's  made  them  a 
kind  o'  a  specialty.  What  do  ye 
say,  Glashgour?" 

The  farmer  raised  his  hands  In  the 
gesture  of  a  man  whose  admiration  al- 
most stifled  words.  "A  clipper!"  he 
exclaimed  with  fervor.  "Such  a  car- 
riage! and  such  style." 

"Just  that!"  Mr.  Birrell  broke  in  im- 
patiently. "If  ye  get  off  on  that  key 
there's  no  stopping  ye.  Premise,  Mr. 
Dlvvert,    that    one    was    a    most   ex- 


traordinar*  fine  young  lass,  the  other  In 
mind  and  body  no  way  to  compare  wT 
her.  In  the  ordinar*  course  the  laird 
should  have  called  on  the  Jardynes,  but 
the  customary  bee  was  in  his  lord- 
ship's bonnet — this  time  about  the  f<dlj 
of  social  calls  and  suchlike  ceremony. 
— and  he  left  the  ,duty  to  his  aunt 
Amelia.  She  came  back  loudly  sing- 
ing the  praise  of  the  bonny  sister.  As 
her  swans  are  apt  to  be  geese  in  the 
long-run,  Sir  Andrew  was  no  way  im- 
pressed by  her  account  of  wliat  he 
missed  by  refusing  to  go  to  Whitfar- 
land, and  was  only  to  be  set  right  on 
that  point  the  very  day  before  the 
Jardynes  left  for  India.  It  was  the 
Sabbath:  he  had  been  to  the  kirk,  In 
one  of  his  droll  relapses  into  an  inter- 
est in  the  faith  of  tiis  fathers,  and  he 
saw  the  lassie  worshipping.  I  think, 
mysel',"  said  the  lawyer  in  a  pawkier 
key,  stroking  his  rosy  face,  **that  a 
woman  never  looks  better  than  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  if  one 
is  young  enough  to  have  an  interest  of 
the  kind  and  it's  not  too  devout  an 
hour  for  the  observer.  What  do  you 
tliink  yoursel',  Glashgour?  You're 
winkin',  eh?  At  any  rate,  the  lady 
took  the  Gaptain's  eye,  and  I  daresay 
he  was  not  the  only  one  that  day  for 
whom  she  spoiled  Dr.  Gleghom's  ser- 
mon. The  Gaptain  dragged  his  aunt 
forward  for  an  Introduction  when  the 
kirk  had  skailed,  and  well,  that's  the 
reason  why  we're  here  at  the  Mort- 
cloth  Ball." 

Jamie  Birrell  was.  in  his  way,  an 
artist;  he  liked  in  debate,  or  speech, 
or  story  to  keep  his  hearers  balanced 
for  a  little  on  the  brink  of  climax,  and 
the  eager  interest  of  the  dominie's  ^e 
was  ample  ministry  to  his  vanity. 

"Awfu'  unfortunate!  Might  hae  hap. 
pened  to  ony  man!"  said  Glashgour, 
spilling  the  surplus  snuff  from  a  tiny 
ivory  spoon  on  the  terraced  front  of 
his  waistcoat  as  he  fed  a  capacious 
nose,  and,  lest  the  narrative  should  be 
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spoiled  by  clumfiiy  interpolation,  the 
lawyer  hnrried  to  its  close. 

**Sir  Andrew  walked  and  talked  for 
five-and-twenty  minntes  with  the  sis- 
ters; fonnd  the  one  a  tonic  to  his  wit 
and  a  joy  to  his  carnal  eye,  and  the 
other  bnt  her  feeble  echo.  He  went 
borne,  I'll  warrant,  with  his  head  bis- 
zing,  and  it  looked  like  the  end  of  it, 
for  the  Jardynes  sailed  in  the  mom's 
morning.  Bat  the  ship  they  sailed  in 
met  with  stormy  weather,  was  wrecked 
near  Madras  under  circumstances  that 
filled  the  newspapers,  and  Ck>lonel  Jar- 
dyne  was  drowned.  Full  of  compas* 
sion  for  the  orphan  girls — particularly 
the  tall  one— Sir  Andrew  sent  Miss 
Jardyne  the  condolence  of  his  Aunt 
Am^iift  and  himself,  and  it  was  the 
start  of  a  correspondence.** 

**I  understand!  I  see!  I  see!"  cried 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  company 
watched  his  face  with  zest,  and  still 
nid-nodded  like  mandarins. 

**Miss  Jean  Davinia  Jardyne  could  be 
a  most  clever  hand  at  a  letter,  it  would 
seem;  it  was  not  many  months  till  ^r 
Andrew  and  she  were  plying  an  ardent 
correspondence  wherein  every  thought 
slie  revealed  was  bom  companion  to 
Ids  own  convictions.  He  proposed, 
ram-stam,  by  telegraph;  was  accepted, 
and  the  lady  came  home  in  the  care  of 
a  relative  that  he  might  marry  her. 
If  it  was  not  at  the  kirk  door  he  met 
her  first,  it  was  gey  near  it,  and  he  saw 
his  Aunt  Amelia's  blunder—?^  had 
lirtmiflU  home  the  iorang  laser 

''Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  tell  me  he 
married  her!"  cried  the  dominie,  and 
the  company  nodded  on  like  mandarins. 

"In  fftith  he  did!  Yon  would  not 
doubt  it  for  a  minute  if  you  knew 
him.  You  see  the  fault  had  not  been 
hers,  save  in  the  one  dubious  particular 
that  she  had  got  the  inspiration  for  her 
letters  to  the  Captain  from  her  younger 
sister,  who,  in  correspondence  with  an- 
other lover,  and  one  she  was  to  marry 
some   months   later,   had   put   a   vast 


amount  of  genuine  feeling  into  her  sis- 
ter's pen.  The  Captain,  alwajrs 
kind,  said  never  a  word  of  his  dlsap- 
I>oiDtment,  but  put  a  plausible  face  on 
his  reception  of  his  unexpected  bride, 
and  married  her  there  and  then  with- 
out letting  her  know  he  had  so  craelly 
been  deceived." 

"It  beats  all!  What  a  quixotic  crea- 
ture!" cried  the  excited  schoolmaster, 
taking  another  sip  of  toddy, — ^with  a 
properer  enthusiasm  for  the  manifold 
and  fantastic  quirks  of.  human  nature 
he  might,  as  we  sometimes  thought  in 
Schawfleld,  have  been  as  good  as  his 
neighbors  at  the  bottle,  and  lived  as 
long  as  they  did.  **And  yet,  do  you 
know,  there's  a  likeable  side  to  a  folly 
of  that  kind.  I  could  not  do  it  my- 
self, but  I  admire  the  man  who's  fit 
for  it.  It  shows,  do  you  know,  a  noble 
abnegation."  He  aired  the  sentiment 
— guileless  Mr.  Dlvvert! — as  if  It  were 
a  new  philosophic  truth  now  for  the 
first  time  discovered,  and  the  man- 
darins ]ooked  each  other  in  the  eye, 
uneasy  to  find  the  Forfar  body  was 
so  shallow,  shallow! 

'*Tbat  is  an  idea  that  whiles  occurred 
to  ourselves,"  remarked  Jamie  Birrell 
slyly.  "You'll  find  few  in  Schaw- 
fleld, Mr.  Dlwert,  who  would  call  Sir 
Andrew  anything  but  the  perfect  gen- 
tleman." 

"See  him  on  a  horse!"  suggested 
Peter  Wyse. 

"Or  sailin'  a  boat,  or  swlmmin'."  said 
the  banker  in  tones  even  more  admir- 
ing. 

"Hear  him  laugh!"  said  Clashgonr, 
"it's  smittal — his  laugh;  and  he  can  get 
on  better  terms  wl'  a  stranger  in  ten 
minutes  than  maist  o'  us  could  get  in  a 
fortnight,  even  across  a  bottle." 

"And  you're  only  on  his  surface  even 
then,"  remarked  the  lawyer,  shutting 
a  mouth  like  a  letter-box.  "The  rarest 
qualities  of  the  laird  are  on^  gotten 
at  on  close  acquaintance;  be  has  a  thou- 
sand hare-brained  notions  I  daren't  air 
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myself,  or  my  business  would  go  to 
stramasb,  but  sometimes — only  scHne- 
tlmes,  mind  ye — they  find  a  curious 
pleasant  agreement  in  my  mind,  and 
look  like  convictions  a  body  would  die 
for,  if  one  was  young  enough,  and  liv- 
ing wasn*t  so  much  more  comfortable, 
being  a  thing  one's  used  to." 

Watty  Eraser's  fiddle  Jinked  drow- 
sily over  the  measures  of  '*The  Hay- 
makers," slurring  whole  bars,  content 
to  give  only  the  accent  to  the  dancers. 
*'If  s  near  the  end,  I  can  hear,"  said 
Olashgour  regretfully,  thinking  of  six 
miles  on  horseback  that  must  be  cov- 
ered before  he  got  home  to  bed. 

"He's  young, — he'll  likely  marry 
again,"  remarked  the  schoolmaster,  al- 
ready affected  by  the  Schawfield  in- 
terest in  Sir  Andrew's  future.  An 
hour  ago  he  had  been  itching  to  be 
home;  now  he  would  bide  till  broad 
daylight  if  he  could  gossip  about  the 
baronet. 

"I  wouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  law- 
yer, yawning.  "Wha's  for  hame?  If 
I  was  him,  and  o'  the  marryln'  kind, 
I  would  tak'  Norah!" 

The  company,  all  but  the  Forfar 
alien,  looked  at  him  with  some  sur- 
prise; be  seemed  to  realize,  himself,  in 
a  second,  he  had  been  too  free,  and 
shut  the  letter-box  mouth  with  a  snap 
of  some  ferocity. 

They  all  streamed  out  into  the  lobby 
among  the  retiring  dancers,  and  out 
into  the  street. 

Clashgour  scrugged  down  his  cap 
upon  his  forehead,  threw  a  reluctant 
leg  across  the  saddle,  audibly  com- 
mended himself  to  Crod,  and,  glucklng 
horribly  with  ale  as  be  posted  to  an 
easy  trot,  disappeared  up  the  lamp- 
lit  lane  that  led  to  the  dark  sur- 
rounding country  full  of  brooks,  de- 
clivities, and  other  hazards.  "There 
gangs  a  d — ^n  good  horse!"  said  the 
banker,  buttoning  his  topcoat,  listen- 
ing to  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  on  the 
broken    causeway.        "It'll    take    him 


hame  some  day  deid;  Clashgour  should 
be  teetotal."  And  himself  meandered 
home  with  a  sappy  sense  of  w^l-belng, 
apparently  possessor  of  himself,  as  he 
could  not  wholly  be  in  other  hours, 
having  for  the  nonce  a  poet's  exalta- 
tion, thinking  the  world  magnificent! 
magnificent!  Toung  folk,  wrapped 
against  the  morning  chlU.  walked  off 
from  the  door  of  the  inn  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  fiddler  still  in  their  feet; 
their  chatter  and  laughter  sounded 
down  the  street,  and  sank  to  whispers 
in  the  closes.  Watty  Fraser,  with  his 
violin  wrapped  in  baize,  an  Orpheus 
half-asleep,  and  a  portion  of  art's  re- 
ward— a  knuckle  of  ham  in  his  coat-tall 
pocket, — sought  his  attic.  The  sol- 
emn little  town  took  on  for  a  space  a 
revel  spirit,  as  the  woods  wake  Up 
and  twitter  sometimes  Just  before  the 
dawn.  Quick,  one  by  one  the  win- 
dows darkened  in  the  inn,  as  Mrs. 
Nish,  the  canny  woman,  hurried  about 
the  house  like  a  virgin  anxious  of  her 
oil;  and  the  last  of  the  merry-makers, 
having  drawn  a  final  glass  before  the 
bar,  were  left  outside  a  banging  door. 
High  on  the  steeple  clanged  the  hour 
of  five,  and  echoed  among  the  hills, 
and  Divvert,  counting  the  strokes  in- 
credulously, realised  that  eveiy  peal 
smote  him  inside  the  skull  with  a  pang 
of  headache. 

"Dash  it!"  he  said  to  the  Wrtter, 
"I'm  little  used  to  hours  like  these,  nor 
to  all  this  toddy.  I  was  wiser  sleep- 
ing among  my  books,'*  and  Mr.  Birrell 
chuckled.  He  listened  to  the  dying 
rumor  of  revelry  down  the  street,  and 
looked  at  the  sky,  where  an  old  moon 
sliced  her  way  through  a  welter  of 
night  and  cloud.  "Books!"  said  he. 
"With  less  devotion  to  the  books.  Mr. 
Divvert,  you  would  have  had  a  better 
head  for  toddy.  This  is  Life— Life! 
the  thing  that  all  you  sober  cloistered 
gentlemen  most  deplorably  miss  the 
fun  and  splendor  o*.  On  such  a  night 
did  Dido— did   Dido — how  is   it,    now, 
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the  Captain  puts  it?  Never  mind:  tbe 
main  thing  is,  we're  Uyin',  and  there's 
mony  a  body  deid,  puir  son  Is,  inclndin' 
the  Captain's  lady/* 

*This  Norahr*  said  tbe  schoolmaster, 
pressing  his  brow.  "Who  might  Norah 
be?" 

"Norah,"  repeated  the  notary,  cock- 
ing his  head  to  the  side  with  a  forensic 
glitter  in  his  eyes.  "Did  I,  by  any 
chance,  make  reference  to  a  Norah?" 

••In  the  room,  you  know.  You  said 
if  you  were  him  you  would  marry  her." 

"Did  I?  Faith!"  said  the  Writer, 
"I  trust  I  put  it  more  grammatically, 
not  to  say  more  respectfully;  and, 
whether  or  not,  it  was  an  unpardonable 
liberty.  Mr.  Divvert," — he  patted  the 
teacher  with  an  impressive  finger  on 
the  chest, — "the  lady's  Norah  only  to 
her  admiring  friends,  and  among  the 
most  reverent  o'  them's  one — James 
Birrell,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  To  all  else 
she  is  Miss  Grant,  the  Captain's  ward 
and  second  cousin  and  to  be  named 
with  due  discretion." 

"Man!  you  might  be  in  love  wi'  her 
yourser,  you*re  so  particular,"  said  Div- 
vert, turning  up  his  collar,  and  the 
Writer  looked  at  him  sternly  in  the 
rays  from  the  fanlight  over  the  door  of 
the  Schawfield  Arms. 

"Mr.  Diwert,"  said  he  portentously, 
"you  have  something  yet  to  learn  of 
delicacy  and  the  general  situation.  Un- 
derstand!— the   general    situation.       I 
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have  at  my  age  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  love,  nor  love  with  me.  I  am 
Sir  Andrew's  man  o'  business,  and 
you  will  kindly  delete  from  your  re- 
membrance anything  I  may  have  said 
in  there  among  my  personal  and  dis- 
creet friends.  The  party  I  named  is 
a  lady, — so  was  the  dear  departed, — 
and  we  must  consider  feelings."  He 
put  his  hand  upon  the  teacher's  shoul- 
der, and  with  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear 
— "Let  all  I  said  in  there  be  quite  de- 
lete," he  whispered  with  profoimd  im- 
pressiveness.  "You  are  not  yet  in 
the  local  atmosphere;  you  cannot  un- 
derstand the  general  situation.  By- 
and-by,  with  the  favor  of  God,  you'll 
realize  that  here  in  Scliawfleld  we  are 
all  one  family,  from  the  laird  himself 
to  Watty  Fraser,  and  we  must  be  loyal. 
Whatever  we  are,  let  us  be  Scottish 
gentlemen." 

So  saying,  the  little  lawyer  shook  the 
teacher  ceremoniously  by  the  hand, 
and  entered  his  house  a  few  doors  from 
the  inn;  and  Mr.  Divvert,  with  a  head 
confused  by  toddy  and  a  diplomatic 
atmosphere  he  could  not  comprehend, 
went  round  the  back  of  the  church  to 
bin  lodgings. 

"They're  very  sly!"  said  he  to  him- 
self as  he  went  to  bed.  "What  harm 
could  it  have  done  tiad  Mr.  Birrell  been 
a  trifle  more  explicit.  Oh  mighty!  but 
they're  sly,  sly!" 


(To  he  continued.) 
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It  is  curious  and  somewhat  humili- 
ating to  recall  that  civilized  man  has 
added  scarcely  one  useful  creature  to 
the  list  of  those  which  he  inherited 
from  his  savage  forefathers.  Even  for 
the  few  which  have  been  introduced  to 
Europe  since  prehistoric  times,  as  buf- 


falos,  cats,  poultry,  no  credit  is  due 
to  him — they  were  tamed  elsewhere. 
But  all  the  earth  has  been  explored 
in  these  days — new  birds  and  beasts 
beyond  counting  have  become  familiar. 
It  might  have  been  assumed  that  in 
such  a  host  many  would  be  found  worth 
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domeflticating.  But  it  is  not  so  appar- 
ently— of  all  ttiese  animals  only 
zebras  and  ostriches  have  been  turned 
to  the  senrice  of  man;  and  the  latter 
can  only  be  called  tame  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  fear  human  beings. 

The  zebra,  promises  to  be  serviceable. 
There  is  a  stud  at  Dar-es-Salaam  in 
German  E^ast  Africa,  so  large  and  so 
prosperous  that  applicants  can  be  sup- 
plied with  colts  not  only  for  riding  and 
driving,  but  for  "field-work,"  as  Is  offi- 
cially announced.  They  are  broken 
more  easily  than  horses;  Count  G^t- 
zen,  Gtovemor  of  the  Ck>lony,  rode  one 
which  had  been  saddled  only  three 
months  before,  and  he  writes  with  en- 
thusiasm of  its  docility  and  pleasant 
paces.  Apparently  the  zebra  **has 
come  to  stay,"  In  Africa  at  least;  in- 
deed, Mr.  Walter  Rothschild  used  to 
drive  a  pair  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Tring  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  hy- 
brid of  horse  and  zebra,  called  zebula, 
is  said  to  be  more  excellent  than  the 
mule  for  every  purpose — quicker,  bet- 
ter-tempered, and  stronger  of  consti- 
tution. A  specimen  may  be  seen  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens — a  strong,  well- 
shaped  beast  But  I  gather  that  it 
has  not  been  ridden  nor  used  in  any 
way. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  domestication  of 
zebras  is  not  a  new  idea.  Mr.  Theal 
cites  an  Order  of  the  Dutch  Council  of 
Polity,  dated  so  far  back  as  1742.  for- 
bidding the  slaughter  of  these  animals 
under  a  penalty  of  £10 — a  great  sum 
then;  the  reason  assigned  was  that  ''the 
sight  of  them  on  the  veldt  is  pleasing, 
and  Burghers  ought  to  tame  the 
young."  Some  Burghers  did,  evi- 
dently, for,  as  soon  as  newspapers 
came  into  fashion,  zebras  for  sale  were 
advertised  not  Infrequently.  Yet  they 
never  became  common — one  might  put 
It  they  did  not  catch  on.  Boers  are 
unenterprising,  but  no  fools — especially 
in  matters  of  this  sort.      A  beast  suit- 


able for  riding  and  transport  which  is 
immune  to  the  tzetze  fly  would  have 
enormous  value;  even  in  my  time  a 
"salted  horse,"  one  which  had  been  bit- 
ten and  survived,  fetched  £100  if  it  could 
only  toddle.  But  zebras  were  count- 
less, to  be  got  for  the  trouble  of  catch- 
ing, in  the  eighteenth  century  and  long 
afterwards.  One  cannot  but  suspect 
that  the  shrewd  Boers  found  they  did 
not  answer  In  the  long  run.  However, 
the  experiment  is  being  tried  again. 

It  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to 
doubt  whether  elephants  would  have 
been  tamed  by  Europeans.  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  French,  and  English  have 
been  established  in  Africa  foitr  centu- 
ries and  more,  but  one  may  venture 
to  say  that  none  of  them  have  made 
an  effort  to  utilize  the  elephant  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  Is  roundly  as- 
serted in  books  not  out  of  date  in  the 
publisher's  point  of  view  that  the  Af- 
rican species  cannot  be  trained.  Cape 
Colony  was  full  of  elephants  when  the 
Dutch  arrived,  and  they  were  familiar 
with  them  in  India.  To  the  present 
day  we  can  find  no  use  for  them  alive. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  remember  two 
were  actually  imported  from  Burmah 
for  road-making — at  great  expense,  of 
course;  they  promptly  died,  and  no  one 
thought  of  replacing  them  from  the  na- 
tive stock.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
be  taming  elephants  now.  A  single 
one  has  been  employed  for  some  years 
at  a  Mission  in  French  Congoland. 
One  might  almost  think  that  the  intrac- 
tability of  the  African  species  was  a 
fiction  circulated  to  cover  the  stupid 
indolence  of  the  authorities.  Its  false- 
hood has  been  recognized  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least,  but  nothing  is  done. 
Tavemier  mentions  casually  that  there 
was  a  regular  trade  in  African  ele- 
phants supplied  from  MeUnda,  on  the 
East  Coast  to  India.  An  inscription 
lately  discovered  at  Heroopolis  states 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  a  gen- 
eral with   troops   to  the  land  of  the 
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Troglodytes  to  catch  elephantB.  The 
expedition  was  notably  successful, 
bringing  back  many  captives. 

Everybody  knows  that  our  domestic 
animals  descend  from  wild  species,  bat 
all  the  same  we  are  apt  to  regard  them 
as  gifts  of  Nature;  not  quite  unreason- 
ably, for  the  pedigree  is  lost  as  a  rule. 
I  am  not  competent  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter scientifically,  even  if  this  were  the 
place;  but  in  a  long  course  of  miscel- 
laneous reading,  and  much  experience 
in  lands  comparatively  little  known,  I 
have  gathered  a  store  of  odd  facts 
which  may  amuse. 

One  hesitates  to  speak  of  cats,  when 
so  many  books  have  been  devoted  to 
them  of  late  years,  but  perhaps  some- 
tliing  new  may  be  found  even  in  that 
case.  For  example,  some  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  cats  were  rare  in 
Europe  so  late  as  the  Christian  enb 
Schoolboys  able,  and  willing,  to  read 
Aristophanes  may  incline  to  mutter 
"Bosh!"  In  the  "Peace,"  a  house- 
holder tells  his  wife  to  cook  some  game 
in  the  larder  unless  ifoU  has  carried  it 
off — "I  beard  him  there  Just  now,  bus- 
tling about  and  making  a  noise." 
Other  passages  show  that  the  ffoU 
lived  in  the  house,  that  it  stole  things, 
ate  mice  and  birds,  and  did  so  much 
mischief  that  slaves  made  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  breakages  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearances. Obviously  a  cat,  and  so 
the  word  is  translated,  unless  by  those 
who  have  studied  Professor  Rolles- 
ton's  careful  review  of  the  evidence. 
He  proves  that  the  gaU  was  the  white- 
breasted  marten,  which  is  still  favored 
as  a  useful  pet  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
cat  was  unknown  even  in  those  days, 
when  trade  had  been  so  brisk  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  ages,  as  we  have 
discovered  lately.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
ao  tame  then,  or  the  if€U4  may  have 
been  preferred  on  its  merits,  for  that 
is  a  charming  creature  by  all  accounts. 
If  the  famous  Etruscan  tomb  at  Oer- 


vetri  is  as  old  as  some  archeeologists 
t>elieve,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  a 
cat  unmistakable  is  represented  there 
with  a  mouse  in  her  Jaws;  but  we  have 
not  any  real  assurance  of  the  date. 
When  cats  became  common  in  Rome 
they  were  cartainly  called  feUs.  But 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Houghton  ventures  to  say 
that  "in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Cicero  that  word  occurs  but  once,  and 
then  he  is  speaking  of  Egyptian  cats." 
Ovid  also  uses  it  only  once,  Pliny  sev- 
eral times,  as  might  be  expected;  but 
he  wrote  fifty  years  at  least  after  the 
iOhristian  era.  Nevertheless  Pliny  ad- 
vises the  husbandman  to  sprinkle  Ids 
seed  com  with  water  in  which  the  car- 
case of  a  felis  has  been  boiled,  in  ordw 
to  scare  away  the  mice.  This  recipe 
would  not  app^  to  a  cat,  which  has 
no  smell — whilst  the  single  objection  to 
the  gaU,  as  to  all  other  weasles,  is 
its  stench. 

There  Is  no  reference  to  cats,  I  tldnk, 
in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  Cune- 
iform records,  so  far.  But  the  Jews 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  them, 
since  they  were  common  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Exodus;  and  the  Assyrians 
must  have  known  them  long  before  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  For  some  reason 
they  were  not  favored.  It  cannot  be 
because  mice  were  not  troublesome,  for 
in  the  Egyptian  legend  of  Sennach- 
erib's rout,  told  by  Herodotus,  mice 
which  gnawed  the  l>owstrings  and  the 
handles  of  the  shields  were  substituted 
for  the  pestilence  of  Scripture.  It  is 
not  so  surprising  that  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture should  contain  no  reference.  Max 
MUller  says:  "Cats  were  compara- 
tively a  recent  introduction  to  India." 

That  Europe  received  them  from 
Egypt  is  indisputable,  but  a  late  dis- 
covery suggests,  not  to  say  proves,  that 
the  credit  of  taming  a  beast  peculiarly 
savage  must  be  bestowed  elsewhere. 
A  papyrus  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
dynasty,  not  less  than  3,000  B.C.,  men- 
tions cats  among  the  articles  imported 
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from  Nubia.  But  Professor  Owen 
demonstrated  many  years  ago  tbat  tbe 
Bgyptlan  animal  could  not  descend 
from  the  Nubian  wild  species.  Did 
those  savages  obtain  the  specimens 
they  bartered  to  Egypt  from  another 
people  more  distant?  Perliaps — but  it 
does  not  follow;  a  second  wild  species 
has  been  discovered  in  Nubia,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  its  anatomy  has 
been  scrutinized  in  this  point  of  view. 
But  there  is  something  more.  Profes- 
sor Sayce  reports  that  among  the  mum- 
mied cats  sent  to  England  from  the 
great  cemetery  at  Bubastis — ^a  ship- 
load, for  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
make  invaluable  manure — "naturalists 
have  found  no  bones  of  the  modem  va- 
riety"; upon  the  other  hand,  several 
bronze  images  of  cats  turned  up 
amongst  the  mummies,  and  *'they  un- 
mistakably represent  the  domestic  ani- 
mal." These  belonged  to  the  Ptole- 
maic era,  somewhat  less  ancient  than 
that  of  the  mummies  probably.  But 
it  remains  a  puzzle.  The  history  of 
cats  is  not  so  simple  as  one  might  have 
thought. 

Doubtless  they  were  tamed  by  sav- 
ages, whether  In  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 
Darwin  remarked  in  South  America 
that  tbe  business  of  domesticating  birds 
and  animals  captured  is  left  to  wild 
Indians;  their  settled  kinsfolk  cannot 
find  the  patience,  unless  in  easy  cases, 
as  fledglings  taken  from  the  nest.  He 
learned  also  that  the  work  is  done 
especially  by  the  women — ^their  gentle 
perseverance  succeeds  in  time.  When 
a  fierce  creature  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  food  from  the  lips  it  is  nearly  van- 
quished, and  to  effect  this  Is  the 
grand  endeavor.  But  one  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  Indians  do  not 
waste  their  time  over  wild  cats — fancy 
offering  one's  lips  to  those  demons!  If 
the  original  of  our  household  pus^  par- 
took of  their  nature  it  must  have  been 
tended  with  patient  care  for  many  gen- 
erations l)efore  it  couUl  l>e  handled — 


and  some  protest  that  cats  are  not 
really  tame  even  now. 

But  it  could  not  be  tended  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Wild  cats  are 
very  seldom  induced  to  breed,  aiul 
when  that  rare  event  happens  tbe 
young  ones  are  devoured  with  the  ut- 
most promptitude.  But  unless  kit- 
tens were  obtained  there  would  be  no 
advance,  and  whenever  the  succession 
failed  all  the  weary  task  would  have  to 
be  begun  anew.  One  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  hop^ess  enterprise.  But 
we  have  still  to  learn  what  the  original 
was — it  might  be  not  so  ferocious. 
Possibly  also  the  primeval  savages  who 
did  the  work  had  means  of  subduing 
it  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

Dogs  must  be  omitted;  they  form  a 
subject  infinitely  too  large  for  me — as 
large  as  anthropology.  Professor 
Steenstrup,  of  Copenhagen,  ingeniously 
proved  that  even  the  men  of  the 
Kjokkenm(5dden  Age  had  dogs.  He 
found  no  remains  which  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  wolves.  But 
in  the  rubbish-heaps  certain  bones  of 
wild  cattle  and  deer  are  always  miss- 
ing. Pondering  this  fact,  Steenstrup 
confined  a  number  of  dogs  and  gave 
them  carcases;  they  promptly  ac- 
counted for  the  missing  bones.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  wolves  would  al- 
ways be  on  hand  to  consume  them 
when  the  rubbish-heaps  accumulated 
for  generations. 

Horses  also  must  be  treated  with  dis- 
cretion, but  a  good  many  facts  not  gen- 
erally known,  though  generally  Inter- 
esting, occur  to  mind.  Of  the  Amer- 
ican discoveries  and  scientific  questions 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Wherever  the 
horse  came  from,  vast  herds  roamed 
the  central  plain  of  Europe  after  the 
Reindeer  Age,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  on  them  mostly.  We  have  even  a 
contemporary  drawing,  scratched  upon 
a  bone,  which  represents  two  naked 
men  with  spears  stalking  a  couple  of 
horses.     The  Cave  of  Solutrft,   in   the 
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Dordogne,  Southern  France,  could 
scarcely  accommodate  more  tban  half 
a  dozen  families,  however  tight^ 
packed.  But  the  entrance  was  pro- 
tected by  two  walls  of  horse-bones,  one 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  ten  hi^^, 
and  twelve  thick;  the  other  forty  feet 
long  and  five  high.  M.  Toussaint,  who 
explored  this  remarkable  shelter  of  pri- 
meval man,  roughly  computed  the 
number  of  animals  thus  stacked  as 
forty  thousand.  So  many  in  one  spot 
could  hardly  have  been  tame;  and, 
if  thej  were,  a  large  proportion  would 
be  old.  But  every  one  was  quite 
young,  many  of  them  foals.  Evl- 
d^itly  they  had  been  killed  in  the 
chase,  cut  up  and  brought  home  for 
eating. 

We  should  naturally  conclude  that 
the  hunters  were  horsemen.  Boys 
would  Jump  upon  the  back  of  a  quarry 
wounded  and  overtaken;  the  sport 
would  teach  them  to  ride,  and  pres- 
ently they  would  take  to  catching  foals. 
All  the  steps  of  the  process  follow  log- 
ically. But  perhaps  the  first  did  not 
occur  to  our  remote  forefathers.  Asiat- 
ics never  thou^t  of  riding  till  they 
were  infinitely  more  advanced;  Qauls 
and  Britons  still  clung  to  the  chariot 
in  Oesar's  time.  The  lake-dwellers 
were  horsemen  certainly — ^we  find  their 
bits  and  accoutrements.  And  they 
used  the  same  breed  of  horse  which 
the  men  of  Solutr6  ate,  as  the  bones 
show.  But  that  was  a  thousand  years 
later,  perhaps  two  or  three  or  more. 

The  horse  is  first  seen  on  Egyptian 
monuments  about  1600  B.C.,  harnessed 
to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  We  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  never  ridden  in  the 
long  agA  thaf  followed  before  the 
Assyrian  conquest  But  is  there  any 
sort  of  evidence?  The  Bible  knows 
nothing  of  horses  until  David\s  time. 
Certainly  the  animal  was  strangely 
slow  in  travelling  westwards,  for  the 
Accads  were  acquainted  with  It  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before.    This 


fact  alone  would  suggest  that  if  any 
people  used  it  for  riding  the  example 
did  not  commend  itself  to  their  neigh- 
bors. But  there  is  direct  evidence. 
The  Assyrians  must  have  perceived  the 
value  of  cavalry  at  the  very  outset, 
for  they  were  masters  of  war  and  they 
did  not  lack  horses.  But  the  bas-re- 
liefs recording  the  campaign  of  Shal- 
manesir  in  Blam  always  represent 
them  fighting  in  chariots  whilst  the 
enemy  are  mounted.  Still  they  did 
not  profit  by  the  lesson.  M.  Masp^o 
states  that  Sennacherib  was  the  first  to 
put  soldiers  on  horseback,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  mounted  archers — 
moreover,  riding  was  still  such  a  des- 
perate enterprise  that  a  footman  ran 
alongside  with  his  hand  upon  the 
bridle,  in  case  of  accid^it,  as  the  sculp- 
tures show. 

This  precaution  was  soon  dropped. 
In  a  few  years  the  great  soldier  per- 
ceived that  a  horseman  can  keep  his 
seat  even  though  both  hands  be  occu- 
pied with  the  bow.  But  I  think  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  a  charge  with 
sword  or  lance  in  all  the  pictures  of 
Assyrian  warfare.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  In  Egypt,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  "Iliad"  never  mount  their 
horses.  It  Is  a  safe  conclusion  that 
riding  is  not  by  any  means  such  an  ob- 
vious practice  as  it  seems  to  us. 

We  must  recollect,  however,  that 
"the  Ancients,"-  whether  Asiatic  or 
European,  had  no  stirrups — nor,  in- 
deed, saddles — ^untll  the  third  century 
A.D.  Neither  invention  seems  to  de- 
mand much  ingenuity,  but  somehow 
clever  Greeks  and  practical  Romans 
alike  failed  to  think  of  them.  The  ear- 
liest reference  to  stirrups  is  found,  I 
believe,  in  a  treatise  on  the  "Art  of 
War"  by  the  Epuperor  Maurice  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  He  calls 
them  scalee  (ladders),  and  their  value 
as  a  convenience  for  mounting  in  haste 
is  the  point  he  specially  insists  on. 
Long  habit  In  riding  bare-backed  may 
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have  given  the  trooper  of  that  day  a 
firmer  balance-seat  than  is  usual  with 
us;  but  hitherto  a  man  who  could  not 
vault  into  the  saddle  set  his  left  foot 
on  a  rest  projecting  from  the  spear  and 
threw  the  other  leg  across.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  stirrups  were  invented  by 
the  Northmen  and  introduced  to  the 
Boman  Empire  by  the  Goths.  Very 
early  examples  have  been  found  in 
Scandinavia. 

But  the  unwillingness  of  "the  An- 
cients" to  learn  riding  suggests  a  cu- 
rious train  of  thought.  It  seems  not 
only  contemptible  but  unnatural  to 
Englishmen.  I  should  be  afraid  to  tell 
many  excellent  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance that  the  same  disinclination  was 
a  national  characteristic  of  their  own 
forefathers,  if  I  did  not  know  that  they 
would  regard  the  statement  as  too 
laughable  to  be  offensive.  But  it  is 
true,  though  incredible.  Alfred  has 
left  a  precious  hint  upon  the  subject  in 
his  translation  of  "Boethius."  The 
philosopher  remarks  that  if  a  man 
rides  for  his  health's  sake  it  is  not  the 
exercise  but  its  result  which  gives  him 
pleasure.  Enlarging  on  this  sagacious 
observation  as  usual,  Alfred  points  out 
that  when  a  man  mounts  a  horse  it  Is 
to  "earn  something"— we  should  say, 
he  has  an  object.  It  may  be  health, 
as  the  author  says,  or  to  gain  time 
when  anxious  to  reach  a  place  where 
he  has  business  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  to  say  that  no  man  of  sense 
gets  on  a  horse  for  amusement;  nor 
hunts,  unless  "for  the  pot"  The  good 
King  expressed  the  general  opinion  of 
his  subjects.  He  himself  was  a  des- 
perately hard  rider,  but  "by  medical 
advice,"  to  combat  his  epilepsy;  thus 
he  came  under  the  heading  of  those 
who  took  horse  exercise  for  health's 
sake,  and  no  one  would  call  him  a 
fool.  A  century  later  Bishop  Aldhelm 
expressed  the  general  opinion.  In  a 
homily  extant  he  classed  riding  vro 
vaffotiane,  "for  idleness/'  that  is,  for 


pleasure,  with  drunkenness.  It  is  "a 
vain  indulgence"  wliich  faitliful  minis- 
ters should  "curse." 

There  was  no  cavaliy  under  the 
Dragon  flag  at  Hastings,  and  I  have 
heard  a  bright  little  girl  wonder  why. 
The  reason  is  that  E^nglishmen  would 
not  flght  on  horseback.  Tliis  is  not  a 
supiK)sition,  but  a  statement  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  best  of  author- 
ities. Five  years  before  Hastings  a 
great  host  of  Irish  and  Welsh  burst 
into  Herefordshire.  Ralph  the  Earl 
called  out  the  fyrd;  "but,"  says  the 
Chronicle,  "before  a  spear  was  thrown 
the  Englishmen  fled,  and  there  was 
great  slaughter."  A  contemporai^  note 
explains:  "quia  Anglos  cmitra  morem 
in  equis  pugnare  jussit"  Ralph  the 
Earl  was  one  of  Edward's  Norman  fa- 
vorites, unacquainted  with  the  native 
habits  probably,  and  scornful  of  them. 
He  put  his  levy  on  horseback,  which 
was  "against  their  custom,"  and  they 
promptly  bolted. 

Again,  the  Britons  had  horses  when 
Csesar  landed,  for  they  fought  in  char- 
iots, and  the  number  certainly  in- 
creased during  the  four  centuries  of 
Roman  rule.  Yet  Procopius  notes  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  British  Biission  sent 
to  ask  help  against  the  invading  Eng- 
lish had  to  be  "lifted"  on  theh-  horses 
and  off  when  they  waited  on  the  Em- 
peror. On  the  whole,  we  perceive  that 
the  notion  of  riding  does  not  follow  of 
necessity  though  men  be  familiar  with 
horses.  It  was  the  conquering  Nor- 
man who  taught  our  ancestors  to  enjoy 
it,  and  thc^  themselves  inherited  the 
taste.  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes  were  all  enthusiastic  horsemen 
in  the  Viking  era.  "  •- 

My  gossip  must  come  to  an  end:  I  re* 
turn  to  the  starting-point.  It  may  be 
urged  that  if  no  additions  of  impor- 
tance have  been  made  to  the  list  of  ani- 
mals domesticated  in  prehistoric  time, 
the  reason  is  that  all  which  would  re- 
pay the  trouble  were  discovered  and 
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annexed  during  tbat  mysterious  epocb. 
One  hears  people  argue  tbus.  But  tbe 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained.  It 
is  absurdly  improbable  to  begin  with, 
and,  then,  no  denizen  of  the  farmyard 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  a  wild  spe- 
cies. Zoologists  dispute  over  the  par- 
entage of  all.  No  wild  sheep  lias 
wool,  and  the  earliest  bones  discovered 
of  individuals  certainly  domesticated 
represent  a  creature  different  from  any 
now  known.  The  young  of  wild  boars 
in  every  part  of  the  world  are  striped, 
and  this  peculiarity  seems  ineradicable. 
But  no  race  of  European  pigs  shows  a 
sign  of  it.  For  this.,  among  other  rea- 
sons they  are  accredited  to  the  Chinese 
strain  mostly;  there  are  no  wild  boars, 
^us  scmfa  in  China.  How  8us  Indi- 
CHS  came  to  E^urope,  Heaven  alone 
knows,  but  bronze  figures  of  pigs  ex- 
actly like  our  modem  Berkshire  have 
been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs;  the 
Chinese  variety  is  miscalled  ItMoM, 
just  like  the  Chinese  azalea,  because  it 
arrived  in  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. So  a  Mexican  bird  is  called  a 
turkey  and  again  a  dindon. 

With  such  patient  care  our  domestic 
animals  have  been  evolved  by  forgot- 
ten races  in  forgotten  time.  If  we  are 
content  with  them,  well  and  good;  but 
it  is  grotesque  to  say  that  Nature  has 
refused  us  further  opportunity  for 
choice.  Consider  poultry.  Some  au- 
thorities trace  their  parentage  to  the 
common  Jungle  fowl  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  is  remote  enough,  and  the  moun- 
taineers are  barbarous  enough.  But 
most,  I  understand,  at  the  present  day, 
assign  it  to  Ocllus  Bankiva,  native  of 
the  Malay  countries — Sumatra,  Java, 
Malacca,  the  Philippines — but  not  of 
Borneo,  New  Guinea  or  any  island  be- 
tween, which  is  curious.  Countries 
less  accessible  till  modern  times  could 
not  easily  be  found;  but  thence  the 
birds  have  spread  over  all  the  earth, 
taking  endless  peculiarities.  It  Is  vain 
to  ask  who  first  tamed  them  or  how 


they  started  on  their  travels.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
carried  to  Egypt  long  before  they 
reached  Babylon  or  Assyria,  though 
not  a  single  representation  of  them  has 
been  found  in  the  tombs,  where  geese 
and  ducks  are  common.  But  fowls 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  the  Hebrew  word  so  trans- 
lated means  ducks.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  very  rare  in  Per- 
sia when  Zoroaster  composed  his  law, 
for  the  reference  is  somewhat  startling: 
"Whosoever  shall  kindly  and  piously 
present  one  of  the  Faithful  with  a  pair 
of  these  my  parodarsh  birds,  male  and 
female,  it  is  as  though  he  offered  a 
house  of  a  hundred  columns.  Whoso- 
ever shall  give  my  parodarsh  bird  (a 
cock)  his  fill  of  meat  I,  Ahura  Mazda, 
have  no  need  to  question  him  more. 
He  shall  go  straight  to  Heaven.*'  Par- 
sis  still  keep  up  a  form  of  reverence 
for  poultry. 

Unfortunately  the  date  of  Zoroaster 
is  uncertain;  also  we  must  doubt 
whether  he  is  responsible  for  his  own 
holy  book.  But  if  OaUus  BaiMoa  was 
known  in  Egypt  at  1000  B.C.,  almost 
certainly  it  travelled  by  sea.  We  do 
not  hear  of  it  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
for  centuries  afterwards.  Very  slowly 
it  made  its  way  to  Europe.  Homer 
does  not  speak  of  it,  nor  Hesiod;  and 
the  silence  of  the  latter  proves  his  ig- 
norance, since  farming  and  country 
matters  were  his  theme.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  we  see  cocks  and  hens 
most  admirably  sculptured  on  the  Ly- 
eian  monuments  assigned  to  the  fifth 
century  B.C.;  but  for  Aristophanes  the 
cock  is  still  "the  Persian  bird.'*  With 
such  pains,  continued  for  generations 
beyond  estimate,  our  poultry  were 
made  serviceable.  The  Spaniards 
found  turkeys  domesticated  in  Mexico. 
The  guinea-fowl  is  not  domesticated 
yet,  but  such  prop^ress  as  has  been 
made  is  due  to  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Coast,  not  to  the  Portuguese.      It  is 
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incredible  that  other  useful  species 
could  not  be  introduced  had  we  some- 
thing of  the  antique  patience.  For 
that  matter  I  have  seen  a  dozen  curas- 
S0W8  hanging  about  a  house  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  great  birds  were  fri^dlj 
enough  to  embarrass  a  visitor  with 
their  welcome,  sailing  up  Joyously,  al- 

The  OornbUl  Hiigaslne. 


most  flapping  liim  with  their  wings. 
They  and  their  ancestors  had  been  fed 
for  many  years,  but  they  were  not 
tame.  Had  tlie  Indians  taken  the 
curassow  in  liand,  doubtless  it  would 
liave  been  familiar  now  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe. 

Frederick  Boyle. 


COMPULSORY  SOIE^'CE  VERSUS  COMPULSORY  GREEK. 

Bt  Sib  Bat  Lahkbstbb,  E.C.B.,  F.B^. 


In  setting  down  some  thoughts  as 
to  what  should  be  the  place  of  the 
study  of  Nature — the  Natural  Sciences 
— ^in  our  Schools  and  Universities,  I 
desire  to  begin  by  making  what  pro- 
vision I  can  against  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  misrepresentation  with  which 
all  attempts  at  the  advocacy  of  the 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  hold,  are 
met  by  those — happily  a  diminishing 
number — who  are  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  condition 
of  education  in  our  great  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  well  aware  that,  so  far  as  the  sys- 
tem of  school  education  wliich  I  con- 
sider to  be  bad  and  harmful  is  con- 
cerned, the  teachers  who  work  under 
it,  whether  assistant-masters  or  head- 
masters, are  as  much  its  victims  as  are 
their  pupils,  and  have  less  responsibil- 
ity for  it  than  have  the  parents  of  the 
youUis  subjected  to  It  or  than  have  the 
statesmen  who  have  neglected  higher 
education  whilst  legislating  for  pri- 
mary schools.  We  are  all  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  so  many  others,  suffering 
from  the  Ignorance,  apathy,  and  Immo- 
bility of  past  generations  of  those  who 
have  been  allowed  to  control  great  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  State. 

It  seems  also  necessary  to  say  that  I 
do  not  approach  this  subject  as  an  out- 
sider. The  system  of  school  educa- 
tion to  which  I  object  is  that  which 


prevailed  in  the  public  school — St 
'Paul's — which  I  attended  for  six  yean 
as  a  boy.  The  curriculum  was  limited 
to  Latin,  Greek,  and  a  little  mathemat- 
ics and  less  French.  The  selection  of 
subjects  was  objectionable  and  the 
teaching  of  them  as  bad  and  perfunc- 
tory as  it  possibly  could  be.  My  con- 
demnation of  the  system  is  not  due  to 
any  failure  on  my  part  to  fall  in  with 
it  I  was  the  head-boy  and  prise-win- 
ner in  successive  classes  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  curriculum,  and  the  whole 
condition  was  in  my  case  vast^  amel- 
iorated by  the  fact  that  St.  PauPs  was 
a  day  school  and  that  I  had  leisure  to 
pursue  other  studies  at  home,  not  In- 
cluded in  ttie  school  programme. 

I  am  further  especially  anxious  to 
guard  against  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion which  I  have  encountered  when 
advocating  the  alteration  of  the  present 
system  of  education  in  the  great  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  the  preliminary  sub- 
jects of  study  enforced  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  in 
such  a  wajr  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  pupirs  time  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  Science — ^namely, 
the  assumption  that  I  do  not  desire 
that  a  training  and  exercise  in  llt»a- 
ture  and  in  history  and  languages 
should  also  be  an  integral  part  of  pub- 
lic-school education.  Such  an  assump- 
tion is  due  to  a  complete  misapprehen- 
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sion.  I  should  wish  it  to  be  quite 
ciear  that  I  do  not  desire  to  see  Nat- 
ural Science  take  exclusive  possession 
of  the  educational  field.  The  claim  to 
exclusiTe  or  predominant  possession  of 
the  educational  field  for  any  one  sub- 
ject is,  in  my  Judgment,  injurious;  yet 
it  has  been  and  is  still  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  very  ill-considered  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Greek  which  is 
now  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  our  gre&t  schools.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  preposterous  claim.  I  am 
quite  unable  to  admit  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  assigning  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  care  to  the  sub- 
jects included  under  the  term  ^'Natural 
Science,"  as  well  as  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  ancient  and  modern 
literature  and  languages  and  math- 
ematics. 

Let  me,  after  these  statements  in- 
tended to  prevent  misapprehension  and 
misrepresentation,     proceed    to    state 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  wrong  with 
the  system  at  work  in  the  great  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country,  for  it  is 
with    these    that    my    criticisms    are 
chiefly  concerned.    The  main  source  of 
the  evil  appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  a 
system   which  is  a   mere  undesigned 
survival    of  antiquated   methods   and 
subjects — a   system   which   has  never 
been    considered,    and    has    not   been 
adopted,  after  any  intelligent  examin- 
ation of  the  purpose  in  hand.      It  is  a 
system  largely  due  to  the  very  natural 
and  pardonable  desire  of  schoolmasters 
to  avoid  change  and  to  make  their  own 
work  as  easy  and  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible.     It  is  also  accounted  for  by  the 
desire  of  well-to-do  parents  that  their 
sons  should  go  to  schools  frequented  by 
youths  of  a  superior  social  class;  this 
desire  being  unchecked  by  any  anxiety 
as  to  whether  a  reasonable  system  of 
education  and  instruction  is  pursued  in 
the  favored  school. 
While  the  parents  of  the  boys  who 


are  sent  to  our  great  schools  are  thus 
apathetic,  there  Is  no  recognised  criti- 
cism of  school  methods  by  ai^  inde- 
pendent authority.       Our  universities 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  constitution- 
ally  unable   to  exercise   any   control. 
The  crowd  of  the  convocation  or  con- 
gregation of  M.A.S  is  not  an  intelligent 
or  effective  body  for  such  a  purpose. 
So  far  as  the  M.A.s  concern  themselves 
with  the  doings  of  schoolmasters,  they 
are  themselves  merely  a  congregation 
of  actual,  future,  or  past  schoolmas- 
ters, less  sensitive  and  capable  of  judg- 
ing in  the  matter  than  actual  school- 
masters, and  have  no  independent  point 
of  view  or  interest        The  on^y  test 
applied  to  the  schools  In  this  country 
is  the  extremely  injurious  one  of  a  com- 
petition  by  examination  for   scholar- 
ships in  various  special  subjects.      It 
has  been  compared  by  those  who  think 
it  a  fine  thing  (as  appears  in  a  cor- 
respondence in  The  Times,  last  autumn) 
to  a  steeplechase.      It  is  In  fact  a  sort 
of  sport  in  which  the  unhappy  com- 
petitors are  trained  and  run  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  schoolmaster 
who  has  trained  the  largest  number  of 
winners,  whilst  real  education  and  in- 
struction, as  well  as  the  health  and  fu- 
ture   development    of    the    competing 
boys   and   the   interests   of   "non-run- 
ners," are  misconceived  and  neglected. 
So  far  from  the  competition  amongst 
schools  for  success  in  examination  hav- 
ing a  good  effect  upon  the  schools,  it 
has  more  than  anything  else  perverted 
and  injured  them;  for  it  has  in  the 
most  disheartening  way  forced  the  ef- 
forts of  able  and  energetic  schoolmas- 
ters (such  as  Walker  of  St  PauPs)  into 
the  bad  and  mind-destroying  methods 
of  scholarship-hunting. 

The  main  question  which  I  desire  to 
raise  is  whether  the  right  ch<^ce  of 
subjects  for  study  is  made  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  whether  it  is  reason- 
able and  proper,  as  I  shall  suggest,  to 
cease  altogether  the  cumbrous  efforts 
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to  teach  the  Greek  language  to  school- 
boys, and  to  substitute  for  it,  as  a  reg- 
ular and  necessary  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, a  well-considered,  duly  adapted, 
and  skilfully  designed  course  of  in- 
stmctioii  in  Natural  Sci^ice— using 
that  term  in  the  most  comprehenslye 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  what  at 
one  time  was  the  legitimate  and  rea- 
sonable aim  of  a  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  can  only  be  attained,  in 
the  present  changed  condition  of  knowl- 
edge, by  giving  the  hours  now  misap- 
plied to  Greek  to  such  instruction  in 
Natural  Science  as  is  fitted  to  the  mind 
of  growing  youth.  The  older  Renais- 
sance of  Learning  led  very  rightly  to  a 
widespread  study  of  the  ancient  stores 
of  knowledge  contained  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writings.  They  have  served 
their  turn.  We  still  regard  them  with 
affection  and  interest;  but  we  have  en- 
tered on  and  are  far  advanced  in  a 
new  Renaissance.  The  whole  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge  has  changed 
during  the  past  century.  We  no  longer 
live  in  the  pre-scientific  age.  An  im- 
mense new  birth  of  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture and  of  our  conceptions  with  re- 
gard to  man*s  place  in  Nature,  as  well 
as  of  our  methods  of  investigation,  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  surroundings,  but 
in  regard  to  man  himself — In  regard  to 
the  study  of  his  history,  his  language, 
his  art,  his  knowledge,  his  schemes  of 
society  and  government — has  taken 
place.  This  new  Renaissance  must  be 
fully  and  adequately  recognized  in 
the  greiit  public  schools.  The  studies 
of  the  ol<l  Renaissance  must  not  be  al- 
together thrown  aside,  but  they  must 
make  place — ample  place — ^for  the  new. 
TVTiat  is  valuable  in  the  old  must  be  re- 
tained. The  school-teaching  of  the  old 
knowledge  has  become  sadly  unreal, 
perfunctory,  slow,  and  obstructive,  as 
happens  when  the  conduct  of  a  diffi- 
cult duty  is  entrusted  to  monopolists. 
The  husk  of  it  is  mistaken  for  the  ker- 


nel, the  letter  for  the  spirit,  mere  dex- 
terity and  verbal  acrobatics  for  true 
learning  and  sound  mental  discipline. 
We  can  in  the  future  retain  some  atodj 
of  ancient  history  and  literature,  and 
even  one  of  the  classical  languages— 
namely,  Latin — while  giving  serious  at- 
tention to  the  new  knowledge — the 
Natural  Science  of  our  present  Renais- 
sance. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who 
considers  this  matter  that  the  reform 
consisting  In  the  suppression  of  Greek 
grammar  in  schools  and  the  introduc- 
tion in  its  place  of  proper  teacliing  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,  free  from  cram- 
work  and  the  shadow  of  competitive 
scholarship  ezaminations»  is  truly 
enough  like  that  of  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  The  bottles  are  the 
present  school  methods  and  organiza*^ 
tion;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  are  people  who  declare  that 
one  must  not  introduce  the  new  wine 
of  Natural  Science  in  large  and  effec- 
tive quantity  into  the  existing  schools — 
because  the  bottles  would  burst  if  one 
did  so.  I  quite  accept  this  view.  1 
do  not  desire  that  the  l>ottles  shall 
burst;  and,  without  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  detail,  I  will  indicate 
how  I  would  mend  or  reconstitute  these 
old  bottles  so  that  they  would  not 
burst. 

I  will  put  my  suggestions  briefly  and 
baldly: 

(1)  All  great  public  schools  should 
be  day  schools,  not  boarding  schools. 
No  master  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
school  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
boarding  house,  or  be  paid  for  his  work 
as  teacher  by  profits  obtained  as  a 
boarding-house  keeper.  All  arrange- 
ments for  the  boarding  of  such  pupils 
as  do  not  reside  with  their  parents 
should  be  Independent  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school.  As  a  rule  it  is  of 
great  value  to  a  boy  to  have  the  benefit 
of  home  surroundings  while  attending 
srhool.  and  (in  the  case  of  the  well-to- 
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do  the  boy  or  the  boys  of  family 
should  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
stndj  or  work-room  at  home. 

(2)  The  teachers  in  schools  should 
be  paid  such  salary  as  will  make  the 
profession  of  "schoolmaster'*  attractive 
to  the  ablest  and  even  to  exceptionally 
able  men.  They  should  be  asked  to 
be  **teacher8"  not  "dames."  They 
should  be  experts  not  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they 
teach,  but  also  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
Though,  no  doubt,  both  these  condi- 
tions are  sometimes  fulfilled  at  the 
present  day,  yet  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance,  and  that 
the  teacher  is  not  well  enough  paid,  that 
he  has  often  to  use  up  his  strength  as 
a  house-master,  and  that  no  means  ex- 
ist of  making  sure  that  the  most  capa- 
ble teachers  shall  be  employed  to  teach 
in  our  great  public  schools.  Too  of- 
ten, I  am  convinced,  the  schoolmaster 
is  no  teacher  at  all,  but  a  mere  machine 
who  demands  that  a  lesson  shall  be 
learnt  or  an  exercise  written,  and  pun- 
ishes inaccuracy,  but  never  "teaches." 
It  seems  to  me  that  whilst  men  of  the 
special  capacity  required  might  be  em- 
ployed to  train  boys  in  gaining  certain 
acquirements  su^h  as  languages,  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  similar 
instruments  or  keys  of  knowledge 
(what  I  shall  speak  of  later  as  "equip- 
ment studies") — men  of  the  highest 
•quality  as  approved  and  gifted  "teach- 
ers" should  lecture  and  demonstrate  to 
them  in  such  subjects  as  history,  lit- 
erature and  the  various  branches  of 
science  (which  I  would  call  "final  stud- 
ies")— men  who  would  proceed  on  no 
out-and-dried  lines  laid  down  in  hack- 
neyed school-books,  but  who  would  use 
their  own  judgment  and  personal  qual- 
ity in  order  to  command  the  interest  of 
their  pupils  and  lead  them  to  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  understand- 
ing. As  a  school-boy  at  a  London 
public  day  school,  where  I  was  never 
taught  by  anyone.  I  was  able  to  attend 
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lectures,  out  of  school,  by  great  teach- 
ers such  as  Huxley.  Owen,  Tyndall, 
and  Hoffmann  the  chemist.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  teachers  as  great  as 
they  in  some  of  our  great  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  definite  system 
such  men,  and  such  men  only,  ought 
to  be  employed  in  our  great  schools  to 
give  regular  teaching  in  all  larger  sub- 
jects which  are  not  merely  keys  or  in- 
struments to  knowledge.  They  should 
be  employed  as  non-resident  masters  or 
professors.  I  attended  in  1864  six  eve- 
ning lectures  on  "Modern  Chemistry" 
given  by  Hoffmann  and  published  af- 
terwards by  him  in  a  little  book.  They 
were  the  best  teaching  I  ever  listened 
to.  I  do  not  see  why  twelve  such  lec- 
tures a  term  (only  one  a  week!) — ^thir- 
ty-six in  the  year— should  not  be  given 
by  such  men  as  Hoffmann  in  every 
great  school,  and  similar  lectures,  in 
similar  amount,  by  other  equally  able 
teachers  on  experimental  physics,  on 
natural  history,  geology,  biology,  and 
physiology — while  practical  work  in 
connection  with  the  lectures  might  be 
carried  on  by  their  assistants. 

No  doubt  such  teaching  would  in- 
volve large  expenditure,  but  the  neces- 
saiy  funds  could  be  found  by  existing 
endowments  and  by  State-aid  to  render 
it  accessible  to  the  sons  of  poorer  men: 
while  the  rich  should  be  made  to  pay 
far  more  largely  for  good  teaching  as 
distinguished  from  boarding-house  ac- 
commodation than  they  do  at  present. 
The  increased  expenditure  on  efl9cient 
teaching  in  the  great  public  schools 
should  not,  by  any  means,  lead  to  their 
becoming  more  exclusively  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rich.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  community  that  rich 
and  poor  should  have  equal  opportu- 
nity of  attending  schools  in  wMch  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  methods 
are  employed. 

Supposing  that  we  could  change  in 
the  way  I  have  indicated  the  wine-skin 
or  antiquated  public  school  frame-work. 
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and  were  free  to  put  iuto  It  what  wine 
was  considered  best,  what  should  we 
put  there?    What,  If  freed  from  the 
domination  of  tradition  and  prejudice, 
should  we  teach  In  a  public  school  for 
boys  taking  the  fullest  course  of  study 
and  perhaps  going  on  afterwards  to  the 
University?       Education    is    a    much 
misused  term.    One  commonly  hears  It 
said  that  this  or  that  man  has  had  no 
education,    whereas    In    reality    every 
human  creature  is  educated  in  thou- 
sands of  ways,  and  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  existence.      By  "Education" 
people  commonly  mean  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  "good*'  as  opposed  to  "bad" 
or  "defective'*  education,  and  very  gen- 
erally restrict  it  to  that  small  part  of 
education  which  is  carried  on  In  schools 
and  colleges.    Some  animals  are  more 
"educable"  than  others,  and  man  is  by 
far  the  most  educable  of  all  animals. 
It  is  Indeed  his  great  and  special  dis- 
tinction.     The  results  of  education  are 
not  transmitted  by  physiological  hered- 
ity.   Every  individual  born  has  to  com- 
mence its  education  on  a  blank  sheet. 
But  man  has  created  for  himself  a  per- 
fectly gigantic  and  over-powering  pos- 
session, a  sort  of  physical  envelope  of 
customs,  taboos,  traditions,  laws  and 
knowledge,    which   though   not   trans- 
mitted to  a  new  individual  at  birth  as 
part  of  his  structure.  Is  yet  a  heritage, 
since  it  has  accumulated  and  has  been 
treasured  as  oral  or  written,  paluted  or 
printed  record  from  prehistoric  times 
to  our  own  day.      It  is  this  tremendous 
heritage  by  means  of  which  man  is  ed- 
ucated.     This  heritage  is  put  into  his 
possession   by  gesture  or  by  word- 
spoken,  written  or  printed— by  law,  by 
the  training  given  in  the  nursery  and 
school,  and  by  the  experience  of  life. 
Though  new  generations  do  not  inherit 
physiologically— in  the  sutwtance  of  the 
brain— the  results  of  education,  the  in- 
dividuals do  not  start  with  an  equal 
chance  even  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  circumstances  of  race,  nationality, 


and  social  advantage.  Iudivi<ttmLs 
vaiy  very  largely  in  the  capacity  for 
being  educated — what  we  call  "ediica- 
bility." 

It  is  the  business  of  the  "educator'' 
to  ascertain  the  various  degrees   and 
kinds  of  "educablllty"  in  the  young, 
and  to  adapt  the  course  of  education 
administered  to  them  to  their  varying 
aptitudes.      it  is  above  all  one  of  tlie 
most  solemn  and  tremendous  duties  of 
the  adult  members  of  a  community  to 
enable  the  young  to  enter  upon  the  vast 
heritage  open  to  them  by  well-ci>iiHid- 
ered   education— to  assimilate  the   ex- 
perience of  all  past  generations  of  men, 
to  enjoy   it  and   to   make   use  of  It, 
When  one  realizes  this  great  fac*t.   It 
becomes  clear  that  the  well-educated 
man  is  he  who  has  been  enable<l  mo^t 
fully  to  l>eneflt  by  the  accumulated  in- 
heritance of  human  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience— those  long  results  of  time — 
so  as  to  enter  on  manhood  as  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages,  equlpi>e(l  for  the  ac- 
quirement   of   every    human    art    and 
science.      He  need  have  no  over-hiir- 
dened  memory,  nor  the  dulled  and  one- 
sided  intelligence  of  the  book-worm. 
But  he  must  be  provided  with  the  key 
to  every  chamber  of  the  treasnre-hous^e 
and   possessed  of  such   wide  training 
and  experience  as  to  give  him  assur- 
ance as  to  the  extent  and  limitations 
of  his  own  capadties,  and  a  knowledge 
as  to  the  directions  in  which  he  can 
most  happily  employ  them. 

It  is  and  remains,  however  much  we 
consider  and  examine  the  circnm- 
stances,  a  most  astounding  fact  that 
what  is  considered  by  many  serious 
people  as  -a  "good  education*'  should 
have  become,  in  the  last  two  centuries 
and  in  this  English  land  of  ours,  so 
narrow  and  perverse  a  thing  as  It  la. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  perversion  and  valuable  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  hu- 
man folly.  Those  who  at  this  moment 
over-burden  and  stifle  the  developing 
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mind   of   youth   with   what  is   called 
''eompalsory  Greelc**  profess,  as  their 
reason  and  excuse  a  great  reverence 
for  tlie  art  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants     of     Hellas.       One     may 
therefore  rightly  ask:  **Do  they  follow 
in  regard  to  school  and  lTnlTersii;y  «9du- 
catiou  ttie  example  or  the  precepts  of 
the  great  Greek  teachers?    Do  they  at- 
tempt to  consider  liow  the  Greek  him- 
self  was  educated?**    It  is  flagrantly 
the  case  that  they  do  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort      The  ancient  Greeks  were 
not  educated  at  school  by  attempts  to 
study    more   ancient    Egyptian    Idero- 
glyphics  or  Asf^an  cuneiform  text. 
They  read  and  learnt  to  recite  and  to 
criticise  tlie  writings  of  their  own  poets, 
philosophers  and  orators:  tiiey  learnt 
geometry,  music,  astronomy  and  nat- 
ural   history — the  natural  sciences  of 
their  day.       And  they  attained  to  a 
very   definite  conception   of   tlie   pur- 
pose*   and   value  of   school   education. 
I^t  me  quote  one  of  their  writers  on 
this  subject.      He  says: 

An    educational    course    of    study 
should  hikve  as  its  aim  one  or  the  other 
of  two  distinct  degrees  of  proficiency 
in    the    acquirement    of    the    various 
branches    of    knowledge    or    science. 
The   first   is  the  more   thorough   and 
special  knowledge  of  the  man  who  de- 
sires to  take  part  himself  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  branch  of  science,  to 
become  in  fact  a  professor  or  an  ex- 
pert. The  second  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  limited  degree  of  knowledge 
which  should  be  attained  as  a  feature 
of  a  general  education.      A  well-edu- 
cated man  should  be  able  to  form,  with 
confidence,  a  Judgment  as  to  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  the  methods  and  ar- 
guments made  use  of  by  a  professor  or 
expert  who  is  expounding  new  views 
or  new  discoveries.     In  fact  to  be  able 
to  do  this  is  the  test  of  being  "well- 
educated.**      To  be  what  is  sometimes 
called  "a  man  of  universal  education" 
is  to  possess  this  ability  not  in  one 
special  subject  only  but  in  all  or  nearly 
all  branches  of  knowledge.      It  is  of 
course  possible  and  more  usual  for  a 


man  to  attain  to  tlUs  competence  in  one 
branch  of  knowledge  witliout  having 
it  in  all. 

Tliose  words,   which  I  think   could 
hardly  be  improved  upon  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  a  translation  of  the  words 
of   the   greatest   man    of   antiquity — 
Aristotle   of    Staglra— and    form    part 
of  his  preface  to  his  treatise  *H>n  the 
Parts  of  Animals.*'    These  words  find 
no  sympathy,  and  the  actual  perform- 
ances of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  scientific 
discovery    and    in    the    production    of 
great  and  delightful  works  of  art  have 
no  counter-part,  in  the  modem  advo- 
cates  of  compulsory   Greek.    On   the 
other  hand,  the  "Greek  spirit,"  of  wliich 
these  advocates  merely  talk,  is  realised, 
is  in  fact  re-bom  and  exists  in  our  pres- 
ent phase  of  civilisation  in  the  splendid 
creations  and  the  self-reliant  hopeful 
and  sober  enthusiasm  of  the  men  of 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century.    I 
claim  that  the  true  Hellenism  is  to  be 
found  In  the  creations  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  Natural  Bclence  and  not  in  the 
worship  of  Greek  texts  by  the  united 
pedagogues  of  Europe.       The  Greeks 
who  called  no  man  master  would  have, 
were  they  able  to  visit  us  now,  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  oriental  self-abase- 
ment before  them  of  our  Greek  compul- 
sionists.      The  words  of  Aristotle  indi- 
cate that  he  did  not  consider  an  incom- 
plete instruction  in  the  grammar  c^  a 
dead  language  to  be  a  part  of  a  good 
education.       And  we  know  from  the 
treatises  on  various  subjects  written 
by  him  which  have  survied  to  this  day 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  taught  by 
him  or  valued  by  him  as  a  feature  of 
school  education.      How  is  it  that,  al- 
most worshipped  as  he  and  other  Greek 
teachers  have  been  in  succeeding  ages, 
during   the   development   of   Western 
Europe,  his  method  and  conclusions  in 
regard  to  education  have  been  during 
the  last   two  hundred  years   increas- 
ingly disregarded  and  opposed?    How 
is  it  that  now  we  have  the  strange 
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spectacle  of  leading  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  and  Universities  declar- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  be  above  all  great  and  valuable,  and 
yet,  contrary  to  Greek  precept,  sacri- 
ficing the  lifers  opportunity  of  hundreds 
of  our  best  class  of  boys  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  with  Greek  grammar,  in  or- 
der that  one  per  cent,  may  become 
Greek  scholars,  and  be  able  to  read 
the  actual  words  of  Greek  writers  in- 
stead of  the  excellent  and  sufficient 
translations  of  them  which  we  now 
have.  How  is  it  that  the  teachings 
and  spirit  of  the  ancients  are  uttecly 
disregarded  by  those  who  profess  to  ad- 
mire them,  and  that  a  mere  botch  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language 
is  all  that  most  school-boys  acquire  af- 
ter years  of  the  approved  but  incapable 
teaching  of  "Greek'*  to  which  they  are 
subjected? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  What 
we  call  "a  classical  education"  orig- 
inated in  the  genuine  attempt  to  im- 
part a  purely  utilitarian  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  only  books  of  any  value 
which  existed  in  the  earlier  Christian 
period  of  European  civilization.  In 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  Latin  was  ac- 
quired as  the  key  to  or  means  of  read- 
ing the  Vulgate  and  the  Liturgy,  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  works  of 
the  Early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Later 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  new  value  was 
found  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Great 
l>ooks  on  science  of  all  kinds  had  been 
written  in  it  and  in  it  alone.  There- 
fore the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the 
youth  of  the  day  a  facility  in  the  Latin 
tongue  became  simply  this — that  he 
should  study  the  Jjatin  translations  of 
parts  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  of 
the  Physiologus  and  other  translations 
and  compilations  from  Arabic  and 
Greek  sources  then  current  Later 
again  we  come  to  "the  revival  of  learn- 
ing," the  Renaissance,  after  which  a 
•third  and  a  fourth  period  of  new  im- 


pulse to  the  study  of  Latin  have  been 
recognized.      The  earlier  of  these  was 
when  men  studied  the  Roman  writen, 
chiefly  Cicero,  for  their  beauty  of  form 
and    expression;    the    second,    a  later 
movement,  when  Roman  writers  w«e 
studied  for  their  Intellectual  and  phil- 
osophic value.       It  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  men 
such  as  Erasmus  and  Colet  Intr^nced 
the  study  of  the  Green  language — with 
the  same  general  object  as  that  with 
which  Latin  had  been  studied  in  early 
times,  but  more  especially  with  that  of 
actually  reading  Greek  authors  Instead 
of    the    Latin    translations    of    them. 
Greek  was  not  a  general  study  either 
in  the  great  schools  or  the  UnlTsisi- 
ties  of  this  country  until  much  later. 
Indeed,  the  futile  attempt  to  make  it 
compulsory  in  high-grade  schools— the 
invention  of  that  foolish  piece  of  waste- 
ful    aggression     called     "compulsivy 
Greek" — did  not  occur  until  we  were 
well  launched  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.     Latin  had  in  very  early  times 
acquired  the  character  of  the    Mfi^M 
franca  of  learned  men.  and  the  mas- 
tery of  it  was  a  necessity  until  a  cen- 
tury   ago    for   all    who   woukl    study 
learned  works,  and  indeed.  It  Is  used 
to-day,  although  in  a  diminished  de- 
gree, as  a  medium  of  publication. 

But  this  plain  and  honest  reason  for 
the  acquirement  of  Latin  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  never  has  existed  in  the  case 
of  Greek.       The   schoolmasters    who 
for  centuries  of  well-established   tra- 
dition had  taught  with  increasing  In- 
efficiency that  necessary  key — the  Latin 
tongue— to  all  their  pupils,  took  it  Into 
their  heads  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jost 
when  the  whole  of  classical  edocatloii 
was  becoming  effete,  to  magnify  their 
office  by  forcing  the  Greek  language 
on  all  their  pupils.      And  they  taught 
it  in  the  same  cumbrous  way  as  that 
which  they  had  arrived  at  In  teaching 
Latin.      For  this  they  had  really  no 
justification  or  excuse.      The  enforce- 
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ment  of  Greek  was  due  to  sheer  igno- 
rance of  subjects  which  might  have 
been  tanght  in  the  place  of  it,  and  has 
never  been  a  snccess. 

A  so-called  ''classical  education*'  has 
from   time  to  time  been  defended  on 
the  irronnd  that  a  really  gifted  teacher, 
taking  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  as  liis 
text,    can  make  it  the  means  of  im- 
parting to  his  clasH  an  immense  variety 
of  information  in  regard  to  science,  his- 
tory, morals  and  the  art  of  expression. 
Tills  is  the  attitude  of  (he  old-fashioned 
^^cholar"  who  endeavored  to  bring  uni- 
versal  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  eluci- 
dation   and   illustration    of    his    text. 
Tliere  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  method  of  Imparting  knowledge 
to  young  pupils,  and  exciting  their  in- 
terest in  a  variety  of  problems.    But 
tliere  is  this  to  be  said  against  it  as  an 
exclusive  and  sole  method.       It  was 
possible  a  century  or  more  ago  when 
a  great  commentator  might  aspire  to 
something  like  universal  knowledge;  it 
is  no  longer  a  good  method,  because 
science  has  vastly  progressed  and  no 
really   adequate   teacher  of   the   kind 
could  be  found.     The  modem  classical 
master  knows  his  own  limitations  and 
does  not  attempt  such  teaching.     More 
and  more  his  range  has  become  nar- 
rowed and  specialized,  and  ceased  to 
comprise  a  compendium  of  science  as  it 
once  did.      So  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  several  teachers  to  take  up  the 
various  branches  of  universal  knowl- 
ledge  which  the  old  scholar  attempted 
to    expound    in   connection    with    his 
Latin  or  Greek  text      But  even  were 
there  such  wonderful  teachers  to  be 
found   as   the  commentator-theory   of 
classical    education    demands,     there 
would  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  take  selected  books  of  the  English 
Bible  or  plays  of  Shakespeare  for  their 
texts  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek  pro- 
ductions. 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  serious 
pretensions  of  those  who,  like  Profes- 


sor Zlelinski  of  St.  Petersburg,  advo- 
cate the  study  of  classical  texts  as  the 
peg  on  which  a  great  scholar  and  com^ 
mentator  can  hang  fragments  of  every 
science,  art  and  history,  that  we  fully 
realize  what  it  is  that  has  happened  to 
our  school  education.  Science  was 
actually  and  genuinely  taught  by  the 
aid  of  Latin  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us, 
Aristotle  was  regularly  spoken  of  at 
Oxford  as  "Science."  The  examination 
pai>er  in  Aristotle  was  the  "Science** 
paper.  But  a  great  change  has  oc- 
curred since  those  old  days.  What  has 
happened  is  this— Aristotle  has  ceased 
to  be  studied  as  a  text-book  of  science. 
All  the  classical  authors,  once  studied 
as  real  sources  of  information,  have 
ceased  to  be  so  studied.  The  natural 
sciences  and  even  history  are  not 
studied  in  those  writers.  These  sub- 
jects have  passed  into  new  and  far 
advanced  developments,  but  the  dear 
old  writers*  books  remain,  and  are  still, 
by  mere  force  of  habit  and  inertia, 
pounded  at,  mis-translated  and  ex- 
plained as  though  it  really  mattered 
what  they  say.  This  brings  me  to  the 
explanation  of  the  antithesis  which  I 
have  taken  as  title  of  this  essay — 
"Compulsory  Science  vertms  Compul- 
sory Greek.**  It  is  because  the  study 
of  Greek  teas  the  study  of  Science — 
but  is  no  longer  so  and  cannot  possi- 
bly be  made  any  longer  to  be  so— that 
Science  must  be  taught  independently 
and  of  set  purpose  without  Greek  and 
instead  of  Greek,  and  as  a  primary  and 
compulsory  subject.  It  is  because  the 
study  of  Greek  is  no  longer,  as  once  it 
was,  the  study  of  Science,  that  Greek 
must  cease  to  be  a  compulsory  subject, 
and  that  the  acquirement  of  the  Greek 
language  (never  successfully  accom- 
plished) must  no  longer  even  be  at- 
tempted in  schools.  The  immense 
amount  of  time  thus  set  free,  the  un- 
assigned!   energy,    and    the   improved 
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mental  health  thus  gained  by  the  ex- 
tlnetion  of  a  mind-crippling  tyranny, 
muBt  be  devoted  to  doing  that  very 
work  in  school  education,  viz.  instruc- 
tion in  Science,  which  the  study  of  the 
classics  at  one  time  performed,  but  for 
mere  than  a  centuiy  has  been  unable 
to  touch.  The  various  branches  of 
natural  science  naturally  and  properly 
take  the  place  of  the  shrivelled  pre- 
tense of  fallen  Greek  omniscience 
which  is  called  '^compulsory  Greek.*' 
The  sciences  in  virtue  of  which  Greek 
was  originally  sought  and  honored, 
must  now,  as  a  universal  and  compul- 
sory part  of  good  education,  be  studied 
In  their  actual  living  form. 

The  usurpation  of  the  leading  posi- 
tion   in    human    organizations    by    a 
method  or  by  a  man,  originally  encour- 
aged only  as  a  subordinate  means  to 
the  achievement  of  greater  ends,  is  a 
characteristic  feature  in  the  failure  of 
human  effort.      The  inferior  and  acci- 
dental stepping-stone  tends  to  receive 
the  adoration  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
kingdom  beyond,  to  which  the  stepping- 
stone  was  meant  to  lead,  is  forgotten. 
It  is  thus  that  Greek  lias  temporarily 
taken  the  place  of  Science  and  must 
now  be  dismissed.      It  is  thus  that  the 
ball-porter  in  his  gold  lace  uniform  has 
masqueraded  as  the  lord  of  the  palace, 
and  must  now  be  repressed.       It  is 
thus  that  the  art  of  stage-dancing  has 
degenerated  to  mere  exercises  in  toe- 
stepping,   and   that   musical  composi- 
tions and  performances  are  valued  not 
for  their  beauty,   but  for  their  diffi- 
culty and  technical  skill. 

The  advocates  of  the  retention  of  tlie 
curious  rudimentary  survivals  of  Greek 
study  in  our  schools  make  use,  in  an 
elusive  way.  of  first  one  and  then  an- 
other plea  in  Its  favor.  The  chief  of 
them  are: 

(1)  That  the  Greek  language  is  well 
adapted  for  teaching  in  class  by  un- 
skilled teachers  and  for  examination 
competition.      This  needs  no  reply:  as 


a  recommendation  it  is  self-condemned. 

(2)  That  it  is  a  better  training  than 
any  other  in  the  use  and  analyran  of 
language. 

My  reply  is.  that  it  Is  very  doubtfol 
whether  it  has  any  such  advantage 
over  Bngllsh  or  Latin  as  to  make  it 
worth  learning  on  that  acconnt. 

(3)  That  Greek  literature  contains 
fine  works  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 

My  reply  is,  that  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand who  have  acquired  a  little  Oreek 
reads  them  except  in  Bnglish  transla- 
tions. 

(4)  That  the  Greek  clvlllEatlon  has 
an  archaeological  and  anthropological 
interest  as  the  starting  point  of  all 
modem  culture. 

My  reply  is,  that  translations  of 
Greek  writings  and  actual  Greek  works 
of' art  are  ample  bases  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  interest  and  its  pnrsult 
without  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  most  successful  in- 
vestigators of  Greek  archseology  have 
not  been  readers  of  ancient  Greek.  It 
would  be  consistent  were  these  apolo- 
gists to  urge  "compulsory  Hebrew"  as 
a  school  subject  because  our  religioD 
and  our  sacred  books  are  of  Jewish 
origin. 

(5)  Another  curious  plea  in  favor  of 
compulsory  Greek  Is  that  of  the  school- 
master who  writes  to  the  papers  to  say 
that  he  has  taught  Greek  for  fifty  years 
and  has  always  found  that  It  produced 
abler  boys  than  do  modem  studies.* 

The  reply  to  this  Is  (a)  that  the  clever 
boys  are  always  pressed  by  the  school- 
masters on  to  the  classical  side:  (b)  that 
the  teaching  of  the  modem  subjects  is 
always  neglected  and  under-mastered: 
(c)  that  the  gentleman  who  offers  this 
class  of  testimonial  to  Greek  does  not 
know  anything  about  "modem"  sub- 
jects, what  they  are,  how  they  are 
taught,  or  how  they  should  be  taujrht, 
nor   what    is    their  educational  value 

«8ee  the  postsoripi  at  the  end  of  tUt 
Article. 
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wlien  properly  taught — and  that 
the  comparison  which  he  makes  by  ap- 
pealing to  his  onesided  experience  is 
without  importance  as  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  comparative  value  of 
so-called  classical  and  so-called  **mod- 
em"  subjects  of  school-education. 

Having  arrived  at  the  chief  reason 
for  substituting  Compulsory  Science 
for  Compulsory  Greek  in  our  great 
public  schools,  I  will  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  selection  of  branches  of 
science  for  teaching  in  schools,  the 
place  to  be  assigned  to  other  subjects, 
and  also  the  very  important  question  as 
to  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  subjects  in  school-ed- 
ucation. I  will  touch  on  this  last  mat- 
ter at  once.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  sane  person  that  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  decent  behavior 
in  a  class,  whether  of  very  young  or  of 
older  pupils,  is  an  essential  duty  of  the 
teacher,  master  or  professor.  There 
is  also  no  doubt  that  next  to  this,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  successful  teach- 
ing,  comes  the  power  of  arousing  and 
holding  the  attention  of  the  class. 
There  has  grown  up  and  become  estab- 
lished, owing  in  my  opinion  to  the  in- 
capable class  of  men  who  have  for 
numy  generations  past  been  those 
chiefly  employed  to  teach  in  schools, 
and  owing  to  the  unreasonable  and  irk- 
some mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  which 
has  become  a  tradition  with  them — an 
erroneous  notion  that  school  lessons 
must  l>e  drudgery,  that  boys  naturally 
must  hate  these  lessons  and  that  they 
must  be  driven  by  a  stem  and  hostile 
master  through  the  process  of  learning 
by  heart  certain  rules  of  grammar  and 
certain  lines  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
that,  although  the  boys*  injlplligence  is 
in  no  way  appealed  to  or  brought  into 
activity,  yet  they  have  thus  been 
^well-grounded*'  and  have  received  ''a 
thorough  training.**  A  training  in 
what?    It  is  merely  a  training  In  con- 


tempt and  dislike  for  what  are  called; 
"lessons**  and  often  for  those  who  of- 
ficiate at  them.      The  method  is  thor- 
oughly bad:  It  has  become  worse,  age, 
by  age.  and  is  now  really  farcical.      It, 
never  leads   to   a   real   knowledge   of 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  more 
tractable  boys  submitted  to  it  become,, 
very  frequently  (I  do  not  say  Invaria- 
bly) seriously  injured  mentally.     They ; 
lose  all  their  youthful  interest  in  the 
things  of  Nature,  become  gloomy  and 
pedantic  and  acquire  a  false  estimate 
of  the  realities  of  existence  and  of  their 
own  powers  and  relation  to  the  world 
around  them.      Often  this  unfortunate 
twisting  of  the  mind  is  continued  dur- 
ing some  years  at  the  Unlvereity,  and 
although  many  of  the  victims,  when 
their  period  of  study  is  over  and  they 
have  arrived  at  manhood,  attain  the, 
conviction  tliat  they  have  received  a,, 
one-sided,    sadly    defective   education,, 
and  try  to  pick  up  in  later  years  some 
knowledge    of    the    various    branches, 
of  science,  it  is  usually  too  late  for, 
them  to  do  so.       They  remain   with 
warped  intelligence,  painfully  conscious; 
of  their  ignorance  and  anxious  to  con- , 
ceal  it. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  essential  thing  that 
Natural  Science  should  not  be  taught 
in  tlie  spirit  or  by  the  methods  which 
have  degraded  so-called  ^'classical  edu- , 
cation**— a  degradation  necessarily  en- 
suing upon  the  unchecked  monopoly 
which  ^'classical  learning**  has  been  al- 
lowed, to  our  national  disgrace  and  in- 
jury, to  arrogate  to  itself.  It  would 
be  better  that  Science  should  not  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools  at  all, 
than  that  it  should  sink  as  a  school- 
subject  into  the  mummified  condition 
presented  by  "Compulsory  Greek.'* 
Many  of  those  engaged  in  teaching 
Natural  Science  in  our  better  schools, 
of  late  years,  are  alert  on  this  point, 
and  do  not  intend  to  allow  their  teach- 
ing to  become  a  worthless  thing  of 
rules,  exercises  and  sums.    But  there 
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lias  been  danger  of  this  in  the  recent 
past.    I    remember    examining,    some 
thirty  years  ago,  the  cbemisti^  class  of 
a  public  school  which  had  been  taught 
a  series  of  formute  and  sums  from  a 
.wretched    little    cram-book — ^and    had 
never  been  shown  an  experiment  or 
demonstration.      This  evil  tendency,  in 
my  opinion  (I  dare  say  my  view  is  not 
largely  shared),  was  shown  when,  in 
the  Preliminaiy  Science  Examination 
at  Oxford,  a  skill  in  working  out  sums 
In  mechanics  and  optics  was  required. 
In  place  of  a  modicum  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance  with   the  experiments  by 
which  the  main  facts  have  been  dem- 
onstrated with  regard  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  Motion,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and 
Electricity.      The  admirable  courses  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  what 
used  to  be  called  Experimental  Philos- 
ophy have,  I  fear,  been  generally  aban- 
doned in  schools  and  colleges  in  favor 
of  the  pedantic  logic  of  administering 
a  thorough  grounding  and  drudgery  in 
quantitative  work,  adapted  to  the  ex- 
amination juggernaut  which  leads  no- 
where, but  ends  for  most  boys  and  un- 
d^graduates — ^where  it  began.     These 
things  may  have  been  reconsidered  of 
late  years:  I  hope  they  have.      I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  small   band  of 
teachers  of  Natural  Science  who  have 
been  grudgingly  admitted  into  our  great 
schools  will  always  -themselves  feel  a 
real  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
science  they  teach,  and  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
youngest,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest  of 
their  pupils.      If  the  teacher  aims  suc- 
cessfully, not  at  forcing  a  boy  to  go 
through  wliat  is  to  him  incomprehensi- 
ble drudgery,  but  at  exciting  his  inter- 
est and  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
thing  which  has  thus  excited  his  inter- 
est, the  day  is  won.    The  art  of  teach- 
ing— a  real  and  beautiful  art— consists 
in  thus  exciting  interest,  and  making 
use  of  the  spontaneous  effort  to  learn 
more  which  the  pupil  Is  ready  to  give. 


Step  by  step  this  process  of  exciting: 
curiosity,  and  then  Judiciously  gratify- 
ing it,  until  another  excitement  of  the 
flagging  attention  is  necessary,  most  be 
used,  and  that  not  by  any  cut-and-drled 
routine  procedure,  but  by  the  use  of 
quick  perception  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  must  have  a  true  delight* 
in  what  he  is  doing,  and  enjoy  the  ef- 
fort of  skill  by  which  be  adapts  his 
teaching  to  the  capacity  of  his  class 
and  leads  his  pupils  on  bit  by  bit.  day 
after  day,  by  carefully  selected  ways 
of  demonstration  and  experiment  to 
the  achievement  of  a  real  knowledge 
of  great  facts  and  principles. 

In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  state 
what  I  hold  to  be  a  possible  and  de- 
sirable course  of  school  education  when 
Compulsory  Science  has  banished  the 
usurper — Compulsoiy  Greek.  Let  ns 
suppose  a  six  years'  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  boy  from  the  age  of  eleven 
to  seventeen.  I  hold  that  at  seven- 
teen he  should  leave  school  and  go  to 
college  or  university,  choosing  for  him- 
self, when  there,  a  chief  and  two  sab- 
ordinate  subjects  for  more  thoroug^h 
study.  Further,  I  will  suppose  that 
there  are  three  school  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  and  that  there  are  five 
mornings  (9  to  12)  and  five  afternoons 
(2  to  4)  of  school-wiM'k  in  each  week. 
For  convenience  I  divide  school  studies 
into  two  groups.  For  want  of  better 
names  I  call  the  first  *'Ek]nipment 
Studies,*'  the  second  "Final  Studies.** 
As  equipment  studies  I  reckon — 

1.  English  language  and  recitation; 

2.  Practical    acquirement    of    the 

Latin  language; 

3.  Practical    acquirement    of    the 

French  language; 

4.  Practical    acquirement    of    the 

German  language; 

5.  Arithmetic. 

6.  Simple  algebra; 

7.  Geometry  and  practical   meas- 

urement of  surfaces; 
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8.  Measnrement  of  spatial  relations 

and  perspective; 

9.  Chemical  manipulation. 

10.  Simple  geography  and  cartogra- 

phy with  ethnography; 

11.  Some  kind  of  handicraft. 

As  final   studies   I   would  reckon — 

1.  English  literature; 

2.  English  history: 

3.  Ancient  history  and  archaeology; 

4.  Modem  history; 

5.  General  literature; 

6.  Chemistry; 

7.  EAzperlmental  physics; 

8.  Biology; 

0.    Geology    and    physical    geogra- 
phy; 

10.  Physiology    and    the    Laws    of 

Health; 

11.  Astronomy. 

I  should  give  the  mornings  to  tlie 
harder  and  less  Interesting  work  of  the 
equipment  studies — and  for  these  a  less 
accomplished  type  of  teacher  would  be 
required  than  for  the  afternoon  lessons 
or  lectures  in  the  final  subjects.  In 
six  years  of  180  mornings  each,  three 
of  the  equipment  subjects  might  be 
worked  for  one  hour  each,  every  morn- 
ing in  successive  years.  I  should  be- 
gin with  English,  Latin  and  arithmetic: 
after  two  years  substitute  French  for 
Latin  and  geography  for  English — and 
so  on.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  thorough  use  of  the  sub- 
jects enumerated  by  means  of  active 
teaching  in  the  time  assigned.  Of 
course  the  time-table  would  be  varied — 
ha  If -hours  given  to  some  subjects  in- 
stead of  whole  hours,  and  past  subjects 
reverted  to  and  kept  up  by  special 
classes.  With  regard  to  the  final  sub- 
jects— ^they  are  so  called  because  they 
are  the  end  or  goal  to  be  sought  by 
means  of  the  equipment  studies.  But 
they  would  of  course  be  taught  only  in 
outtne^ln  well-considered  outline — 
suitable  to  young  people.  There 
should  be  no  pretence  of  ^'thorough- 
ness*'  or  a  "grounding**  with  a  view  to 


a  later  real  handling  of  the  subject — 
which  like  Henry  James's  "Madonna  of 
the  Future*'  never  is  realized.  But  the 
teaching  should  be  accurate  and  the 
limitation  of  its  amount  be  determined 
by  great  and  judicious  teachers.  I 
sliould  begin  with  chemistry,  experi- 
mental physics  and  English  history  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  then  get  on  to 
ancient  history  and  archaeology,  geology 
and  physical  geography  and  biology  in 
the  next  two.  In  the  fifth  year  I 
should  put  in  courses  on  English  lit- 
erature, modern  history  and  physiol- 
ogy, while  in  the  sixth  there  would  be 
general  literature,  astronomy,  and  some 
repetition  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
courses. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  al- 
most every  teacher  will  exclaim  that 
this  scheme  is  preposterous  and  could 
lead  only  to  superficiality  and  confu- 
sion. But  that  I  believe  to  be  an  il- 
lusion, due  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
named  distinctly  several  subjects  which 
are  often  confused  under  one  head.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  power  of 
talkiiig  and  reading  the  Latin  language 
could  be  acquired  in  two  years'  daily 
study,  and  the  same  with  French  were 
the  methods  of  the  Berlitz  School  em- 
ployed by  teachers  as  capable  as  those 
of  the  Berlitz  School.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  final  subjects,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
desire  any  more  than  does  the  advo- 
cate of  so-called  "classical  education" 
to  make  boys  into  chemists  or  histo- 
rians or  physiologists.  The  thing  to 
be  arrived  at  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  of  some  leading 
and  essential  parts  of  a  great  many 
branches  of  knowledge — a  genuine 
peep  or  survey  which  can  be  extended 
or  completed  in  later  years,  if  the  apti- 
tude exist.  It  must  be  noted  that  I 
have  only  assumed  five  hours'  class 
work  on  five  days  a  week,  and  that 
leaves  a  great  deal  of  time  both  for 
preparation  and  revision  of  notes  in 
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the  eyenings,  and  for  independent 
retidtng  or  pursuit  of  a  subject  as  op- 
portunity might  offer  in  tbe  conditions 
of  home  life.  The  subjects  which  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  carry  fur- 
thest,, and  to  which  I  would  give  most 
time  during  school  education,  are  chem- 
istry, geology,  the  systematic  parts  of 
zoology  and  botany  (included  in  my 
list  under  bi(^ogy),  and  a  complete 
scheme  or  chart  of  Buropean  history. 
I  would  also  attach  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  learning  by  heart  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  selected  pas- 
sages of  the  best  Bnglish  prose  authors 
and  poets,  and  also  of  similar  Latin 
and  French  selections;  and  I  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  that  these  were 
not  merely  committed  to  memory  and 
then  forgotten,  but  by  returning  to 
them  at  intervals  I  should  endeavor  to 
make  sure  that  they  had  become  a  pos- 
session for  ever.  Of  such  accomplish- 
ments as  drawing  and  painting,  singing 
and  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  I 
have  said  nothing.  But  there  would 
be  time  for  them,  and  in  my  opinion, 
they  should  be  compulsory  parts  of  the 
education  of  younger  boys.  The  study 
and  aiH>re<*ia(lon  of  art  would  come  af- 
ter the  school  period  of  education. 

Po9t9oript, — Since  this  article  was 
written  I  have  liad  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  with 
an  old  friend,  who  gained  the  highest 
priies  and  distinctions  in  classical 
studies  at  the  University,  and  has  now 
l)een  for  many  years  a  house-master  in 
one  of  the  greatest  and  l>est  of  our  old 
"public  schools.*'  He  said:  "It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  the  value  of 
natural  science,  but  it  is  not  fitted  for 
teaching  to  a  class  of  boys  as  Latin  and 
Greek  are.  With  Latin  and  Greek 
you  can  give  the  boys  something  to 
learn  by  heart,  and  you  can  see  that 
they  learn  it,  and  punish  them  if  they 
do  not.  Now  you  can't  do  that  with 
natural  science.      It  is  not  adapted  to 
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school-teaching.**  This  remark  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  state  of  mind  of  n. 
large  number  of  schoolmasters.  It 
discloses  the  assumption  that  to  make 
a  boy  "learn  something  by  heart**  is  a 
sufficient  and  satisfactoiy  result,  aad 
that  the  choice  of  subjects  in  educa- 
tion should  be  guided  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  schoolmaster  can  thus  apply 
them,  and  not  by  their  value  in  feed- 
ing and  developing  the  boy*s  mind,  ex- 
cept as  a  subordinate  consideration. 

It  also  shows  how  entirely  erroneous 
is  the  notion  wliich  a  first-class  clsis- 
sical  scholar  may  have  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  perverting  tlie  instruction 
given  as  "natural  science*'  into  the 
form  of  "lessons  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.*'  The  list  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, their  atomic  weights  and  the 
periodic  law,  endless  lists  of  "physical 
constants,"  the  enormous  lists  of  tbe 
classification  of  animals  and  plants,  of 
geological  strata  and  their  subdivisions, 
might  all  be  used  by  the  schoolmaster 
as  "lessons  to  be  learnt  by  heart"  by 
his  pupils  without  effort  on  his  part, 
and  with  only  a  little  more  benefit  to 
the  schoolboy  than  the  lessons  in  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  advocated  by  my 
friend. 

Happily  no  teacher  of  natural  science 
would  at  the  present  day  tolerate  such 
a  degradation  of  educational  methods 
in  his  subject,  although  it  is  to  this 
pass  that,  after  centuries  of  monopoly, 
our  boasted  ''classical  education'*  has 
come  with  the  cheerful  approval  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  such  as  my  friend. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  value  to  the  young 
student  to  acquire  and  retain  in  his 
memory  such  lists  as  those  which  I 
have  cited  above,  but  the  mere  storing 
of  the  memory  with  these  details  is 
only  a  small  part  of  his  induing:  its 
abuse  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which 
perfunctory  teacliing  and  ^*th%  examin- 
ation habit"  constantly  expose  tbe 
schoolboy  and  tbe  nndergndoate. 
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It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  I 
iMide  good  bye  to  Gnnga  Singh.  In  him 
the  regiment  lost  a  good  soldier  and  I 
a  personal  friend. 

As  I  watclied  the  stalwart  figure  of 
ttie  young  Sikh  disappear  round  a  bend 
of  the  drive,  which  led  from  the  bun- 
galow, I  felt  inclined  to  send  a  mes- 
sage down  to  the  regimental  lines  and 
summon  the  Afridi  company  that  I 
mi«^t  tell  them  exactly  what  I  thought 
of  tliem.  For  it  was  they  who  had 
driven  Gunga  Singh  to  cut  his  name. 
He  had  borne  their  torments  un- 
flinchingly and  with  calm  dignity  for 
months,  but  the  breaking-point  liad 
been  reached  at  last,  and  now  he  was 
off  to  «tart  life  afresh  overseas. 

The  trouble  began  whilst  tlie  regi- 
ment lay  on  the  frontier,  and  Sikandar, 
the  Matisud,  was  the  font  et  origo  of 
the  mischief.  Sikandar  was  a  border 
ruffian  of  a  pronounced  type.  Battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  were  the 
salient  features  of  his  history.  It  is 
true  an  undercurrent  of  romance  flowed 
l)eneath  the  turgid  flood  of  his  sordid 
brutalities,  and  at  times,  there  was 
not  wanting  a  dash  of  humor — at  the 
expense,  needless  to  say,  of  his  vic- 
tims— to  relieve  the  grimness  of  the 
tale;  nevertheless  Sikandar  was  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  and  a  source  of 
terror  to  His  Majesty's  peaceful  lieges 
along  the  border. 

The  cold-blooded  murder  of  a  Hindoo 
merchant  on  the  Qovemment  road, 
which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  clans- 
men, is  regarded  as  holy  ground,  first 
placed  Sikandar  beyond  the  pale;  and 
once  be  had  fairly  started  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  gallows,  he 
followed  it  hot-foot.  Having  rallied 
to  bis  standard  a  posse  of  kindred  spir- 
its, be  and  Ills  merry  men  soon  estab- 
lished a  lucrative  business  along  the 
trade-route  between  India  and  Khoras- 


san.  Caravans  were  robbed,  the  mails 
held  up,  and  sentries  stalked  and  shot 
upon  their  beats.  A  price  was  put 
upon  Slkandar's  head,  and  in  the 
frontier  posts  our  lives  were  made  a 
burden  to  us.  Patrols  tolled  unceas- 
ingly over  the  gridiron  of  hiUs  and  val- 
leys which  form  the  marches  of  India 
in  its  northwest  comer,  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  we  were  worried 
and  harassed  with  sensational  reports 
of  the  arch-robber's  exploits.  Zealous 
**Polltlcals"  were  continually  discover- 
ing clues  to  his  whereabouts,  and  we, 
with  equal  regularity  but  considerably 
more  toil,  were  continually  proving 
each  clue  to  be  a  mare's  nest.  Horse 
and  foot,  we  labored  Incessantly  to  get 
on  even  terms  with  the  miscreants,  till 
the  weeks  grew  Into  months  and  still 
Sikandar  and  his  gang  ran  free 
amongst  the  hills,  levying  toll  in  blood 
and  money. 

But  the  hour  of  reckoning  struck  at 
last,  and  Sikandar  was  one  day  tamely 
captured  by  a  small  patrol.  They 
came  upon  him  alone  whilst  he  was 
saying  the  evening  prayer.  For,  as 
we  discovered  on  better  acquaintance, 
Sikandar  was  most  punctilious  In  the 
performance  of  his  devotions.  He  had 
despatched  his  merry  men  upon  an  er- 
rand, and  it  was  whilst  awaiting  their 
return  that  he  allowed  the  patrol  to 
surprise  him.  The  surprise  was  at  first 
mutual.  Sikandar  had  laid  aside  his 
rifle  and  sandals  in  order  to  repeat  his 
prayers,  and  when  the  patrol  appeared 
he  besitated  for  one  fateful  moment 
between  war  and  diplomacy.  Diplo- 
macy won  the  toss.  Theoretically,  it 
should  have  succeeded,  as  the  chances 
were  against  his  being  recognized;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  none  of  us 
had  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, the  most  sanguine  of  patrols 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
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that  the  redoubtable  Sikandar  would 
actually  walk  into  their  arms.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  he  decided  to  fight, 
the  odds  were  heavily  against  him. 

But  Fortune  is  a  fickle  Jade,  and 
Slkandar's  star  was  set.  For  whilst 
the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
patrol  was  passing  the  time  of  day 
with  the  devout  stranger,  an  inquisitive 
young  sepoy  caught  sight  of  the  regi- 
mental number  of  the  stock  of  Silcan- 
darVs  rifle.  Without  more  ado  he 
threw  himself  bodily  on  the  outlaw. 
In  a  few  moments  the  prisoner  was  se- 
curely bound,  and  the  patrol  lost  no 
time  in  placing  as  many  miles  between 
them  and  the  spot  as  possible,  for  they 
were  fully  alive  to  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation,  and  had  no  mind  to 
meddle  Just  then  with  the  smalls  fry 
of  the  gang. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  fort, 
the  news  of  the  capture  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  Sikandar's  vanity  should 
have  been  tickled  by  the  amount  of 
interest  his  appearance  awakened.  The 
Joyful  tidings  were  at  once  tapped  on 
to  the  wires,  and  soon  the  whole 
frontier  was  throbbing  with  delight 
and  calculating  the  additional  '^nights 
in  bed'*  it  could  now  enjoy  and  the  ar- 
rears of  sleep  due.  Meanwhile  safe 
lodging  was  provided  for  the  captive, 
pending  the  receipt  of  orders  as- to  his 
disposal. 

The  summer  was  at  its  height  The 
heat  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  was 
well-nigh  insupportable.  Inside  the 
guard-room  it  was  more  than  human 
beings  could  survive.  We  had  caught 
the  greatest  criminal  on  the  border, 
but  we  had  no  desire  to  roast  him 
alive,  so,  instead  of  consigning  him  to 
a  lingering  death  inside  the  guard- 
room cell,  we  bound  him  hand  and  foot 
and  let  him  live  in  the  open  air  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

In  appearance  Sikandar  was  not  pre- 
possessing. Of  middle  height,  his 
broad  shoulders,  deep  chest,  and  short. 


sturdy  legs  conveyed  an  impression  of 
vast  strength.  His  hair  fell  in  a  tan- 
gled mass  to  his  neck,  and  was  cut  off 
square  at  the  nape.  His  face  was  of 
a  light-brown  shade,  eyes  deep-set,  nose 
flat  and  fleshy,  and  mouth  large,  thtn- 
lipped,  and  cruel.  A  close-clipped 
moustache  and  scrubby  beard  did  noth- 
ing to  redeem  a  decidedly  uncomely 
countenance.  A  rope  of  twisted  red 
cloth,  very  greasy,  was  wound  round 
his  head.  His  body  was  clothed  in  a 
long  dirty-white  tunic  of  homespun 
reaching  half-way  between  thigh  and 
knee.  A  red  waist-cloth,  voluminous 
trousers,  and  a  pair  of  palm-leaf  san- 
dals, completed  his  attire. 

On  flrst  arrival  our  unwilling  guest 
maintained  a  morose  silence,  refused 
food  and  drink,  and  behaved  much  as 
would  a  wild  animal  fresh  taken  from 
the  Jungle.      But  after  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  chill  shock  of  capture  he 
expanded  genially  and  long  before  the 
expiration  of  the  week  which,  thanks 
to    the   delays    and    formalities   with 
which  legal  proceedings  are  ever  to  be 
identified,  he  spent  with  us,  our  cap- 
tive was  on  terms  of  Jovial  familiarity 
with  his  gaolers.      He  tLppetaed  to  l>e- 
come  quite  reconciled  to  his  fate,  and, 
as  though  anxious  to  make  reparation 
for  the  past  threw  himself  with  almost 
frenzied  energy  into  the  ezerdse  of 
prayer.    At    his    earnest  request    the 
services  of  the  regimental  Maulvi  were 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  repent- 
ant  Sikandar  passed   many  hours  in 
the  compai^  of  His  Reverence  acquir- 
ing merit      Needless  to  say,  such  ex- 
treme piety  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  but 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Af- 
ridi  company.      So  exemplary,  indeed, 
was  the  prisoner's  behavior,  that  no  re- 
laxation compatible  with  his  safe  cus- 
tody was  withheld  from  him.      Indeed 
we  were  all  not  a  little  fascinated  by 
the  wild  border  thief.      Villain  as  be 
was,  he  had  shown  himself  a  dauntless 
leader  of  men.  and  the  glamour  of  his 
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adventurous  career  cast  a  spell  over  us, 
making  us  almost  wish  that  the  end  of 
the  bold  highlander  could  be  other  than 
a  shameful  death  on  the  gallows. 

At  last,  one  evening,  the  orders  ar- 
rived for  Sikandar  to  be  marched  un- 
der strong  escort  to  the  headquarters 
station  of  the  district  to  stand  his 
trial.  All  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  an  early  start  on  the 
morrow.  On  the  whole,  we  were  re- 
lieved to  think  that  our  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  so  valuable  a  prisoner 
were  nearly  at  an  end,  though  these 
feelings  were  not  entirely  untinged 
with  a  somewhat  illogical  regret 

That  last  night  of  Sikandar*s  sojourn 
amongst  us  was  hotter  tlian  usual. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  the 
mud  walls  of  the  fort  seemed  almost 
to  glow  vdth  heat  after  the  sun  had 
set.  We  all  slept  9ub  lave.  The  guard, 
as  usual,  had  the  prisoner  tied  into  his 
bed,  wliich  was  placed  within  a  circle 
of  others  occupied  by  the  sentries'  re- 
liefs. The  havlldar  of  the  guard  slept 
on  the  bed  next  to  that  of  Sikandar. 
The  guard  consisted,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, of  a  mixture  of  Afridis  and  Sikhs. 
It  is  thus  that  the  maxim  dhHde  et  imr 
pera  receives  practical  interpretation  in 
the  Indian  Army.  Sikh  and  Pathan, 
Dogra  and  Punjabi  Mahomedan,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  ready  to  repel  the 
King's  enemies,  but  equally  prepared 
to  drive  bayonets  into  each  other  at 
His  Majesty's  command, — for  oil  and 
water  will  commingle  sooner  than  Hin- 
doo and  Mahomedan  will  love  one  an- 
other or  share  one  another's  ambitions, 
be  these  political,  social,  or  profes- 
sional. 

The  commander  of  the  guard  that 
night  was  Dilawar  Khan,  a  havlldar 
of  the  Afridi  company.  He  was  a 
striking-looking  man,  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  blu^  eyes,  a  handsome  nose 
and  a  long  flaxen  beard  of  which  he 
was  extremely  proud.  In  European 
garb  he  would  have  passed  for  a  splen- 


did Saxon.  Many  years  of  gallant 
service  stood  to  Dilawar^s  credit,  and 
the  day  was  not  far  off  when  the  three 
stripes  on  his  arm  were  bound  to  be 
replaced  by  the  stars  of  the  Jemadar, 
or  native  subaltern,  'on  his  shoulders, 
for  it  had  practically  been  decided  that 
he  should  fill  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  Afridi  com- 
pany. But,  alas  for  human  hopes! 
Dilawar  fell  a  victim  to  Sikandar— the 
last  that  the  outlaw  could  claim. 

Had  he  remained  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Tirah  instead  of  entering  the 
service  of  Government,  Dilawar  would 
undoubtedly  have  become  a  mullah. 
He  would  have  preached  j^iad  for 
the  glory  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet. 
He  might  even  have  turned  ghasfi  liim- 
self,  and  crowned  death  with  martyr- 
dom. For  the  flres  of  his  faith  burned 
fiercely  within  him,  and  it  was  only  the 
iron  will  of  the  man  that  kept  them  un- 
der restraint  For  an  Afridi  he  was 
well  educated.  He  had  eat  at  the  feet 
of  a  mullah  of  great  repute  when  a 
youth,  and  from  him  had  imbibed  edu- 
cation and  enthusiasm  for  the  faith. 
A  family  quarrel,  however,  changed 
the  current  of  his  life,  and  the  ho^ 
headed  youth  forsook  home,  kindred, 
and  master,  and  took  service  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Sirkar.  His  con- 
spicuous ability,  dash,  and  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted  over  his  comrades, 
soon  marked  him  for  promotion,  and 
he  rapidly  ascended  the  ladder  till  the 
topmost  rungs  were  practically  In  hit 
grasp. 

On  this  eventful  night  Dilawar  came 
face  to  face  with  the  second  crisis  of 
his  life,  and  this  time  he  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  his  faith  and 
his  duty.  On  the  one  side  the  life  of  a 
fellow  Moslem  lay  In  the  hollow  of  his 
band;  on  the  other  was  loyalty  to  the 
G^ovemment  whose  salt  he  ate.  One 
path  led  to  a  blissful  hereafter;  the 
other  to  wealth,  honor,  and  all  that  a 
soldier    holds    dear    on    earth.      The 
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strennous  piety  of  the  wily  Silutodar 
bad  raked  up  the  smonlderin^  flree 
wittiin  Dllawar,  and  it  needed  but  that 
last  whispered  appeal  from  tlie  doomed 
man  to  bis  fellow  Mahomedan,  as  they 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  still,  dark  night 
to  fan  the  embers  into  flame.  But  if 
Dilawar  was  a  zealous  Moslem,  be  was 
also  a  Patban,  and  a  desire  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds  is 
a  weakness  with  every  Pathan.  So 
Dilawar  decided  upon  a  compromise. 
He  would  acquire  merit  by  rescuing  a 
true  Believer,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  c(mtrive  that  appearances 
would  in  no  way  Jeopardize  his  credit 
with  the  Infidel.  It  was  the  will  of 
Allah  that  he  should  be  on  guard  this 
night,  and,  if  the  prisoner  escaped,  that 
too  would  be  the  will  of  the  All  Mer- 
ciful. 

Silence  lay  over  the  fort,  broken  only 
by  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  sen- 
tries as  they  measured  their  beats 
along  the  walls.  Tliere  was  no  moon, 
but  the  night  was  clear  and  starlit 
The  white-sheeted  beds  of  the  sleepbig 
garrison  stood  about  in  clusters  in  all 
directions,  and  gave  the  courtyard  of 
the  fort  the  appearance  of  a  badly  ar- 
ranged graveyard. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out  accompan- 
ied by  a  piercing  yell.  A  second  shot 
followed  immediately  after.  In  an  in- 
stant eveiy  bed  was  empty,  and  the 
men  who  slept  with  their  rifles  buckled 
to  their  wrists,  were  doubling  to  their 
alarm-posts.  The  guard  had  already 
stood  to  arms,  and  Dilawar,  a  smoking 
rifle  in  his  hand,  was  making  towards 
one  of  the  sentries  on  the  wall.  The 
sen  fry  was  leaning  over  the  parapet 
peering  down  into  the  darkness  l)elow. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  what  had 
happened.  Sikandar's  bed  was  empty, 
and  the  rope  with  which  he  had  been 
bound  lay  beside  it.  The  Command- 
ant at  once  Joined  Dilawar  and  the 
sentry  who  had  fired.  The  man  was 
Gnnga  Singh,  the  Sikh.     His  stoiy  ran 


that  he  had  seen  a  wliite  figure  make  a 
sudden  dash  from  amongst  the  beds  of 
the  guard,  climb  on  to  the  wall,  aad 
leap  over.  He  fired  Just  as  tlie  fugi- 
tive balanced  himself  for  an  instant  on 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  and  he  felt 
sure  he  had  hit  him.  The  second  shot 
seemed  to  him  to  come  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  guard.  Here  Dilawar 
interrupted  the  speaker,  and  explained 
that,  awakened  by  the  sentry's  shot 
and  at  once  realizing  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  fired  his  rifie  to  give  tlie 
alarm. 

Without  delay  a  party  of  men  hur- 
ried out  to  search  for  the  escaped 
prisoner.  They  had  not  far  to  look. 
Sikandar  lay  dead  close  under  the  para- 
pet, shot  through  the  back.  He  had 
cheated  the  gallows  after  alL 

Again  the  telegraph  instruments 
were  set  a-ticking,  and  the  news  ot 
Sikandar's  death  was  known  from 
Harai  to  Peshawar  before  the  sun  was 
over  the  hills. 

There  followed  the  inevitable  Court 
of  Inquiry,  the  military  Coroner's  In- 
quest which  deals  with  all  the  acci- 
dents which  can  befall  the  soldier, 
from  the  loss  of  his  boots  to  the  loss 
of  his  life.  After  the  usual  amount 
of  browbeating  and  cross-questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  court  and  the  cus- 
tomaiy  contradictions,  subterfuges, 
and  prevarications  on  the  part  of  the 
native  witnenses.  Havildar  Dilawar 
Khan  was  deprived  of  his  belt  and 
side-arms  and  was  placed  under  close 
arrest.  Then  came  the  court-martial, 
and  the  truth,  or  rather,  as  much 
thereof  as  was  necessary  to  convict 
Dilawar  of  permitting,  if  not  aiding 
and  abetting,  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
confided  to  his  care,  was  dragged  out 
of  the  witnesses.  For  it  woukl  indeed 
be  rash  to  suppose  that  any  Judicial  In- 
quiry In  India,  be  it  ever  so  skilfoUy 
conducted,  can  be  expected  to  elicit  the 
whole  truth. 

In  due  coarse  the  flndlag  and  sen- 
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tenee  of  tbe  court  were  confirmed,  and, 
with  military  promptitude,  promul- 
gated at  a  parade  of  the  whole  garri- 
son. Dilawar  was  the  central  figure, 
and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  surely 
filled  to  overflowing  when  the  drum- 
major  of  the  regiment,  a  '  Sikh,  ad- 
Tanced  towards  the  unhappy  man  and 
pulled  the  stripes  from  his  arm,  re- 
moyed  the  regimental  badges  from  his 
shoulders,  and  cut  off  the  buttons  of 
ids  Jacket.  Next  day  the  regiment 
knew  Dilawar  Khan  no  more. 

But  sometimes  "tlie  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them*':  and  so  it  was  with 
Dilawar.  As  far  as  the  regiment  was 
concerned  he  no  longer  lived;  but  he 
liad  left  behind  him,  amongst  his  inti- 
mate friends  and  admirers  in  the  Af- 
ridi  Company,  as  a  legacy,  a  burning 
desire  to  square  accounts  with  the 
young  Sikh  whom  in  their  childish  and 
vindictive  unreason  these  hot-headed 
partisans  blamed  for  the  downfall  of 
ttieir  hero.  That  an  unbelieving  dog  of 
a  Sikh  shoukl  Imve  killed  a  gallant — 
albeit  outlawed— Pathan  was  bad 
enough;  but  tliat  he  should,  furtlier, 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  ig- 
nominy and  ruin  upon  another  Pathan 
who  (and  here  the  shoe  pinched  hard) 
was  shortly  to  become  their  patron  and 
a  source  of  many  good  things — includ- 
ing promotion  and  unlimited  leave — 
was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
endure.  If  only  they  could  have 
smuggled  that  Sikh  across  the  border 
In  to  Yagistan,  how  simply  and  even 
pleasantly  the  whole  affair  could  have 
been  adjusted!  But  alas!  in  the  woe- 
fully law-inflicted  realms  of  tbe  Sirkar 
cumbrously  slow  and  laborious  meth- 
ods would  have  to  be  employed,  and 
even  then  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
would  probably  be  more  than  doubt- 
ful. 

However,  days,  weeks,  and  months 
passed  without  anything  happening  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  our  lives. 
Sikandar's  death  had  given  the  frontier 


peace  for  the  time  being.  His  merry 
men.  bereft  of  thefar  chief,  dispersed  to 
their  homes  amongst  the  mountains, 
and,  no  doubt  lived  luxuriously  on  the 
fruits  of  more  strenuous  days.  Tlie 
stirring  events  connected  with  the  cap- 
ture and  attempted  escape  had  ceased 
to  be  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  fort,  and  our  minds 
began  to  be  occupied  with  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  regarding  the  ap- 
proaching winter  reUefs.  which,  we 
fervenUy  prajed,  would  see  us  moving 
to  more  congenial  surroundings  as  far 
removed  from  the  frontier  outposts  as 
possible.  If  there  was  anything  that 
might  have  struck  a  close  observer  as 
being  a  departure  from  the  normal,  it 
was  the  improvement  In  the  behavior 
of  the  Afridis.  They  seemed  to  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  to  have 
become  models  of  military  vhrtue.  But 
if  any  one  gave  it  a  second  thought, 
the  improvement  was  probably  attrib- 
uted to  the  sobering  effect  which  DUa- 
war's  fall  might  have  had  upon  them. 
No  doubt  it  would  soon  wear  off! 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  One 
night,  soon  after  'iights  out**  had 
sounded,  and  we  were  all  snug  in  bed, 
a  series  of  shots  in  rapid  succession 
sent  us  hurrying  to  our  alarm-posts. 
Again'  it  was  Gunga  Singh,  the  Sikh, 
who  had  fired.  He  happened  to  be  on 
duty  at  the  same  post  as  when  he  shot 
Sikandar.  This  time  he  explained 
that,  hearing  the  tread  of  feet,  accom- 
panied by  the  clatter  of  loose  stones, 
in  the  ravine  beneath  his  post,  he  had 
challenged.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
had  fired  at  a  dark  object  which  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  moving  to- 
wards him.  All  was,  however,  now 
still,  and  the  enemy  or  thieves  must 
have  either  withdrawn  on  finding 
themselves  discovered,  or  were  waiting 
till  the  alarm  should  have  subsided  be- 
fore making  another  advance.  A 
strong  patrol  was  immediately  ordered 
out  and  the  parapet  manned.       The 
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patrol  cautiously  felt  their  way  down 
tbe  rayine,  but  could  discover  no  trace 
of  an  enemy.  After  a  long  and  care- 
ful search  they  were  about  to  return 
to  the  fort,  when  one  of  the  flank  men 
reported  that  he  thought  he  heard  the 
groans  of  some  stricken  creature.  .  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  appeared  to  come,  the  patrol 
discoTored  a  cow  lying  mortally 
wounded  among  some  boulders.  The 
mystery  was  therefore  solved,  and  a 
titter  ran  round  the  walls  as  the  leader 
of  the  patrol  shouted  out  the  news. 

But  for  Gunga  Singh  there  was  no 
humor  in  the  situation.  He,  a  Sikh, 
had  killed  a  cow — ^that  is,  had  commit- 
ted the  foulest  sacrilege  of  which  a 
Hindoo  can  be  guilty.  He  would 
thenceforth  be  unclean — ^a  pariah 
amongst  his  brethren.  The  native  of- 
ficer of  his  company  asked  permission 
for  him  to  be  relieved  at  his  post,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  snatched  the  rifle 
from  the  unhappy  man  and  pushed  him 
from  the  place  with  curses  calculated 
to  wither  him  on  the  spot. 

The  old  Sikh  priest  of  the  regiment 
then  took  Gunga  Singh  in  hand,  and 
immediately  instituted  a  rigorous 
course  of  purification.  After  certain 
preliminaries  had  been  duly  fulfilled, 
Gunga  Singh  was  given  leave  in  order 
tliat  he  might  betake  himself  to  the  sa- 
cred Ganges  and  wash  and  be  clean. 
Many  were  the  penances  that  were  re- 
<iuired  of  him,  heavy  the  fees  he  paid 
before  he  was  permitted  again  to 
share  the  cup  and  platter.  But  he  ful- 
filled all  that  was  required  of  him 
without  a  murmur  and  with  the  stead- 
fast courage  of  a  true  Sikh,  and  came 
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back  to  tbe  regiment  prepared  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  life  where  he  bad  left 
it.     This,  however,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  do.     He  met  with  no  orert  hostility; 
no  one  abused  him  or  threw  the  past  in 
his  teeth,  yet  Gunga   Singh  found   It 
impossible  to  settle  down  in  his  old 
place.      It  was  not   that   his   brother 
Sikhs  had  not  forgiven  him;  they  bad 
received  him  back  into  their  midst  with 
every  token  of  good  comrad^liip.  and 
even  his  stem  old  company  officer  had 
bade  him  a  gruff  but  kindly  welcome. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  British  officers 
could  not  but  be  sensible  that  a  subtle 
influence  was  at  work  throughout  the 
regiment — that      strange      indefinable 
suggestion     of     ''something     wrong," 
which  none  know  so  wel^  how  to  In- 
spire   as    the    natives    of    India— and 
Gunga  Singh  became  daily  more  mis- 
erable. 

The  Afridis  meanwhile  remained 
steeped  in  what  might  be  termed  ab- 
solutely obtrusive  virtue. 

At  last  the  strain  became  more  than 
the  proud  young  soldier  could  bear,  and 
Gunga  Singh  left  us  to  woo  fortune 
afresh,  still  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
Great  Sirkar,  but  under  far  distant 
skies. 

On  his  departure  the  Afridis  regained 
their  norma]  high  spirits,  and  once 
more  tbe  ''defaulter's  call"  sounded 
through  the  lines  with  monotonous  reg- 
ularity. 

"Gunga  Singh*s  Cow"  has  become  a 
regimental  legend,  and  any  newcom^ 
who  seeks  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  is  curious  to  know  "how  tbe 
cow  got  there/'  is  advised  to  ask  tbe 
Afridi  Company! 
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THE  GARDENS  OF  CHAUCER  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 


May  is  the  poet's  month,  and  when  it 
opened  under  the  Old  Calendar,  some 
fourteen  days  later  than  It  has  done 
since  1752,  it  was  perhaps  a  little 
nearer  the  poet's  ideal  than  it  often  is 
with  us,  who  Jibe  at  May,  and  wear 
surcoats^in  June.  To  Gliaucer,  indeed, 
May  was  the  perfect  montib  of  the 
year.  He  never  wearies  of  singing 
its  praise.  In  a  land  still  thickly  for- 
ested and  undyked,  winter  wore  a 
sterner  aspect,  and  spring  a  diviner  ra- 
diance than  with  us.  The  month  of 
May  gleams  through  the  gladness  and 
the  sadness  of  the  Kniohtes  Tale, 

O  Maj^e,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy 

grene. 
Right  welcome  be  thou,  faire  freshe 

Maye. 

And  this  superb  romance,  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  an  English  pen, 
opens,  after  a  necessary  prologue,  with 
an  exquisite  description  of  a  garden 
in  the  prime  of  May.      Mr.  Sieveking, 
in  the  charming  introduction  to  his  edi- 
tion of  various  essays  on  gardens  by 
the  great  stylists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  chraws  attention  to  the  state- 
ment in  The  Leffacy  of  OiM^dmhiff,  pub- 
lished in  1661,  that  '^Gardening  is  of 
few  years'  standing  in  England."    The 
passage,    quoted    at    length    by    Mr. 
Sieveking,   apparently   only  i  refers   to 
what  is  called  bj  our  modem  garden 
essayist    "the    kitchen    or    utilitarian 
garden,"  though  this  is  not  altogether 
clear.      But  in  any  event,  both  the  au- 
thor of  the  Leffoey  of  €Hirdenmfft  and 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  followed  his  lead, 
are  wrong  if  they  meant  to  do  more 
than  tell  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Dutch  gardening  was 
giving    encouragement    and    new    re- 
sources to  our  own  gardeners.      This 
is  clear  enough,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  from  various  passages 
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in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  while 
iChaucer,  and  many  another  writer, 
tells  us  of  glad  garden-closes  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  gardening  had  begun 
in  the  Dutch  lowlands.  Who  can  for- 
get the  garden  in  the  KtUffhin  Tailed  the 
Athenian  garden  planted  in  England, 
where  the  shining  Emelie,  the  young 
sister  of  Ipolita  the  Queen,  walked  on 
a  fair  May  morning  in  sight  of  those 
woeful  prisoners  Arcite  and  Palamon? 
If  we  look  with  their  eyes  from  the 
square  barred  window  in  the  keep 
down  into  the  garden,  we  light  on  a 
happy  picture: — 

.  .  .  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seue 
Than  is  the  lUie  upon  his  stalke  grene 
And  fresher  than  the  Maye  with  floures 

newe 
(For  with  the  rose  color  strove  hire 

hewe 
In'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two). 

She  was  walking  there  to  do  honor  to 
May  morning  and  the  sunrising.  A 
child,  as  fresh  as  any  rose,  as  songful 
as  an.v  bird,  she  walked  in  the  dawn:— 

Hire   yelwe   here   was   broided   in   a 

tresse* 
Behind  her  back,  a  yarde  long  I  gesse. 
And  in  the  garden  at  the  sonne  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  doun  wher*  as  she 

list 
She  gathereth  floures,  partie  white  and 

red* 
To  make' a  sotel  garland  for  hire  hed. 
And  as  an  angel  hevenlich  she  sang. 

Tbe  dungeon' keep  lay  beside  the  gar- 
den wall,  and  thence,  looking  down* 
the  woeful  prisoner  Palamon,  as  the 
day  broke  over  the  noble  cit;y,  saw  the 
garden-close  and  its  happy  warbler. 

And  eke  the  garden,  full  of  branches 

grene 
Tber  as  this  freshe  Emelie  shene 
Was  in  hire  walk,  and  romed  up  and 

down. 
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The  contrast  of  such  beanty  and  such 
woe  as  this,  atruck  Palamon  to  the 
heart: — 

The  faymesse  of  a  lady  that  I  se 
Yond  in  the  gardin  roming  to  and  fro 
Is  cause  of  all  my  crying  and  mj  wo. 

Cliaucer*s  Athenian  garden,  where  the 
freshness  of  an  English  spring  belles 
the  far-off  name,  inspired  the  creation 
of  another  and  scarcely  less  famoas 
garden  in  literature,  hardly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  great  Chaucer  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Benedict 
in  tlie  Abbey.  It  is  the  garden  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  made  famous  in  The 
KhHfiB  Quhak-,  written  by  King  James 
I.  of  Scotland  when  in  captivity. 
When  he  gazed  down  into  the  garden 
and  tliere  saw  the  beauteous  Joan 
Beaufort  be  must  have  recalled  the 
story  of  Palamon  and  Emelie.  His 
poem  indeed  proves  this.  But  first  let 
us  see  big  garden,  his  May-time  Eng- 
lish garden: — 

Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Tow- 
er's wall, 
A  garden  fair,  and  in  the  comers  set 
An  arbor  green,  with  wand^  long  and 

small 
RailM  about;  and  so  with  trete  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges 

knet 
That    life    was    none    walidng    there 

forby. 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight 

espy. 

So  thick  the  bough^s  met  the  leaves 

green, 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  were  there; 
And  midst  of  eveiy  arbor  might  be 

seen 
The  sharps,  green^,  sweets.  Juniper, 
Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here 

and  there; 
That  as  it  aeemM  to  a  life  without. 
The    bought    spread    the    arbor    all 

about 

And  on  the  emails  greens  twistis  sat 
The  little  sweets  nightingale,  and  sang 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymn^  consecrat 


Of   Love's  use;   now  soft   now   loud 

among 
That  all  the  garden  and  the  wallte 

rung 
Right  of  their  song. 

It  was  in  this  Garden  of  the  Tower  that 
King  James  espied  Joan  Beaufort 
walking  with  her  two  women: — 

Ah,  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  crteture 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natfire. 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupid^'s  own  princess 
And   comen  are  to   loose  me  out  of 

band? 
Or  are  ye  very  Nature,  tlie  goddess 
That  have  depainted  with  jour  heav- 
enly hand 
This  garden  full  of  flowers  as   they 
stand? 

This  golden-hatred  maiden,  decked 
(says  the  poet)  with  pearls  and  ra- 
bies, emeralds  and  sapphires,  crowned 
with  ^*a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue."  and 
flower  o'  broom,  showed  ^hfft  fair  fresh 
face,  as  white  as  any  snow/*  as  she 
walked  under  **the  sweet  green 
bougtis,"  and  won  the  heart  of  a  cap- 
tive King. 

These  English  gardens  of  the  four- 
teenth century  were  part  of  the  poetry 
of  a  romantic  age,  when  the  damot- 
selles  and  damolseaux  of  each  little 
feudal  Court  wandered  from  Bower 
to  Garden-close  (thick  set  with  hedges 
and  roses,  planned  with  walks  and  ar- 
bors) in  that  atmosphere  of  chivalry 
which  did  so  much  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness and  violence  of  medieval  life. 
Garden  culture  was  not  the  least  part 
of  the  culture  of  the  ase.  The  Ro- 
mans had  brought  th^r  gardens,  with 
so  mai^  other  things  and  instltntloiis 
that  in  changing  forms  have  snrrived, 
to  Britain,  and  it  is  pleaslnflr  enough 
to  look  back  on  the  lost  springs  of  half 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  on  the  lest 
gardens  of  their  kings  and  queens. 
Each  of  us  can  cry.  with  Charles  d*Or- 
leaus,  **Jeunesse  sur  moi  a  puissance,** 
when  the  spring  time  stirs  our  gardes 
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as  it  stirred  those  gardens.  We  can, 
if  we  tbink  tmly  and  strongly  enongli, 
answer  poor  Francois  Villon;  we  can 
call  np  once  again  the  gardens  and 
those  that  walked  therein,  and  so  an- 
swer the  plaintive  cry: — 

Dlctes  moy  oO,  n*en  quel  pays, 
Bat  Flora,  la  belle  Rommaine? 

She  is  here,  and  with  her  are  all  her 
company. 

Shakespeare  knew  this  well  enough, 
and  we  most  wandor,  with  eaaor  scorn 
of  speeding  centuries,  from  the  gardens 
of  Chaucer  and  the  King  to  his  gar- 
dens, so  sweet  and  full  of  spiritual 
help.  They  are  his  own  gardens,  not 
the  brilliant  gardens  of  earth  and 
earthly  love  that  the  exquisite  art  of 
Pierre  de  Ronsard  pictures  in  a  thou- 
sand forms,  that  are  sad  with  the  sad- 
ness that  haunted  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  the  thought  that  love  and 
t>eaaty  do  not  abide: — 

Bt  bref,  Rose,  tu  es  belle  sur  toute 
chose 

and  yet  the  Rose  and  the  Gardens  of 
Bourguell  must  pass  utterly  away.  It 
was  not  so  with  Shakespeare;  he  knew, 
at  least  as  well  as  Keats,  that 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever; 
Its  loveliness  increases. 

Tbe  garden  to  Shakespeare  is  utilita- 
rian in  the  most  spiritual  of  senses;  it 
is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  growth.  To 
see  this  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
wonderful  Garden  Scene  in  King  Bidh- 
ard  11.  <Act  III.,  Scene  IV.).  The 
Queen  and  her  two  ladies  are  in  the 
garden  seeking  *'to  drive  away  the 
heavy  thought  of  care**;  but  all  sport 
fails  them  and  suddenly  the  Queen 
cries:— 

But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners: 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these 
trees. 


A  touch  that  gives  a  sense  of  size  to 
the  garden.  Then  instantly  follows  a 
dialogue,  between  the  gardeners  that 
gives  ns  a  clear  peep  into  Blisabetban 
gardening  methods  while  we  hear  the 
moral  of  the  life  of  unwise  Richard: — 

CKurdmer.    (3o,    bind    thou    up    yon 

dangling  apricocks. 
Which  like  unru^  children,  make  thehr 

sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal 

weight: 
-Give  some  supportance  to  the  bendti^r 

twigs. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast  growing 

sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  Common- 
wealth: 
All  must  be  even  In  our  govemment. 
You  thus  employed  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit 

suck 
The    soil's    fertility    ttom    wholesome 

flowers. 

First  Senxmt.  Why  should  we,  in 
the  comimss  of  a  pale. 

Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  propor- 
tion? 

Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 

When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole 
land. 

Is  full  of  weeds;  her  fairest  flowers 
choked  up. 

Her  fruit  trees  all  unpruned,  her 
hedges  ruin'd. 

Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  whole- 
some herbs 

Swarming  with  caterpillars    .    .    . 

(krrdmer.  O.  what  pity  is  it. 

That  he  hath  not  so  trimmed  and 
dressed  his  land. 

As  we  this  garden!  We  at  time  of  year 

Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our 
fruit-trees, 

Lest  being  over-proud  with  sap  and 
blood. 

With  too  much  riches  it  confound  it- 
self: 

Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing 
men. 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he 
to  taste 
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Their  fruits  of  duty.    All  superfluous 

bouglis 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may 

live: 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the 

crown.  • 

Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite 

thrown  down. 

The  Queen  can  bear  no  more  and 
breaks  in  on  this  doctrine  of  the  gar- 
den. When  she  has  gone  the  gardener 
ends  with  a  touch  that  is  immortal: — 

Here  did  she  shed  a  tear;  here  in  this* 

place, 
I'll  set  a  banlc  of  rue,  sour  herb  of 

grace: 
Hue.  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall 

be  seen 
In    the    remembrance    of    a    weeping 
queen. 

Could  not  a  treatise  be  written  on 
Shakespeare's  garden-herbs  and  flow- 
ers? Ophelia,  the  Rose  of  May,  knew 
all  about  them,  and  of  the  Rue  knew 
most: — 

There's  Rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance; pray,  Love,  remember:  and 
there  is  Pansies,  that's  for  thoughts. 
.  .  .  There's  Fennel  for  you,  and 
Columbines: — ^There's  Rue  for  you;  and 
here's  some  for  me:  we  may  call  it 
Herb  of  Grace  o'  Sundays: — You  may 
wear  your  Rue  with  a  difference — 
There's  a  Daisy: — I  would  give  you 
some  Violets,  but  they  withered  all 
when  my  father  died. 

Well  might  Grcrtrude  strew  her  grave 
with  flowers — 

There^s  Rosemary  and  Rue. 

From  so  sad  a  scene  let  us  turn  for 
a  space  to  the  utilitarian  garden  of 
Elizabethan  times,  not  procured,  we 
may  believe,  from  Holland.  It  was  as 
plentifully  supplied  as  ours,  saving,  of 
course,  the  potato,  even  then  on  its 
way  thither  from  even  more  romantic 
climes.  Alexander  Iden's  Garden  in 
Kept,  where  Jack  Cade  laid  down  his 
valorous  life,  was  a  walled  garden  in 


the  woods:  '*On  a  brick  wall  have  I 
climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I 
can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  anotber 
while  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a 
man's  stomach  this  hot  weathec** 
We  see  Iden  walking  in  his  garden:^ 

Lord,  who  would  live  turmoil^  in  the 

Court 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as 

these? 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left 

me, 
Contenteth  me  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  other's  wan- 
tog; 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what 

envy. 
Sufficeth   that  I   have,   maintains   my 

state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from 

my  gate. 

It  is  a  pleasing  picture  and  is  clearly 
drawn  from  Nature,  and  we  may  fill  it 
with  fruits  and  flowers  and  herbs  and 
more  utilitarian  produce  from  oHier 
passages  in  the  plays.  If  we  look  be- 
yond the  garden  and  beyond  the  woods 
we  may  see  the  village  with 

The   white    sheet    bleaching    on    the 
hedge; 

and  the  flelds — 

Rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats, 
and  pease, 

and  hedges  fllled  with  blackberries  or 
dewberries,  and  In  the  autumn  watch 
the  farm  men 

Sow  the  headland  with  wheat!  with 
red  wheat 

In  the  kitchen  garden  we  shall  ilnd 
"onions"  and  **tumip8."  Who  does 
not  remember  the  wench  who  '^married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  gar> 
den  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit"?  In 
the  same  garden  were  "good  worts, 
good  cabbage,"  and  there,  too,  men 
used  to  "sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop,  and 
weed  up  thyme."      There,  too,  they 
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conld  gather  a  "bunch  of  radl!,h,"  even 
forked  radish;  and  here  hnng  "peas 
and  beans  as  dank  ...  as  a  dog." 
We  fear  that  Rhubarb  was  used 
chieQj  as  a  "purgative  drug/'  but  it 
was  an  age  for  drugs  and  the  labors  of 
the  herbalist 

"Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  ma-* 
Joram/'  and  sorrel  we  must  add  to  the 
other  herbs  we  have  already  smelt 
Shakespeare  draws  lessons  from  the 
kitchen  garden  as  well  as  from  the  set 
parterre.  And  the  moral  is  put  with 
the  ironic  touch  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter, in  the  mouth  of  lago:  "Our  bod- 
ies are  gardens;  to  the  which  our  wills 
are  gardeners;  so  that  if  we  will  plant 
nettles,  or  sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop  and 
weed  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one  gen- 
der of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many; 
either  to  have  It  sterile  with  idleness, 
or  manured  with  industry;  why  the 
power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this 
lies  in  our  wills."  What  a  model  of 
will-power  was  lago  and  what  a  moral- 
ist! We  may  doubt  if  any  of  Shakes- 
peare's moralists  has  a  finer  lesson  to 
teach  than  lago  with  his  garden  moral. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  utili- 
tarian garden  (where,  doubtless,  the 
gooseberry  of  which  Sir  John  FalstafT 
speaks  grew)  to  the  walled  orchard 
where  the  Prince  and  Claudio  walked, 
•in  a  thick-pleached  alley."  There 
were  fruit  trees  in  abundance,  all  well- 
pruned.  There  grew  the  medlar  tree, 
there  hung  the  poperin  pear  Mercutio 
knew  of.  It  was  Gapulet*s  garden,  an 
'English  garden,  after  all.  whose 

Orcliard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to 
climb. 

There  Peas-blossom,  Cbbweb.  Moth, 
and  Mustard-seed  fed  Bottom 

With  aprieocks,  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green   figs,  and 
mulberries. 

at  Titania's  gentle  wish.  There  grew 
the  codling  that  was  to  l>ecome  an  ap- 
ple, and  there  were  gathered  "the  dish 

Hm  Oootemporary  ReTlow. 


of  applejohns";  and  the  strawberry,  the 
plum,  the  cherry;  and  the  fig  that  Con- 
stance speaks  of.  There,  too,  was  the 
arl>or  where  Sir  John  FalstafT  would 
fain  have  eaten  a  pippin  of  his  own 
grafting  with  a  dish  of  caraways.  The 
walled  orchard  was  full  enough  of 
fruits  to  delight  the  heart  of  child- 
hood and  satisfies  the  desires  of  our 
first  parents.  And  through  the  lovely 
orchard  we  wander  into  that  blessed 
fiower  garden  .  of  Bohemia  which 
Shakespeare  found  on  English  soil  and 
set  in  summer's  ripest  hour: — 

The  fairest  fiowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gilly- 

flowers^ 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards. 

Perdita  and  Polyxenes— not  lago — 
gives  us  the  final  garden  parable: — 

Perdita,  1  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness 

shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

Pol/yxmes.  Say  there  be; 

Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean:  so  over 

that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an 

art 
That  Nature  makes.      You  see,  sweet 

maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser 

kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race;  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature — change  it 

rather;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 


Perdita, 


So  it  is. 


It  is  wonderful  this  turning  of  gar- 
den thoughts  to  the  profoundest  phil- 
osophy. It  is  good  to  tarry  in  this 
garden.  Passage  on  passage  fill  it 
with  successive  perfumes  of  Spring  and 
Summer  and  Autumn.  Shakespeare's 
gardens  are  one  more  revelation  of  his 
universal  interest  in  the  inter-relation 
of  man  and  Nature  and  their  Joint 
place  in  the  serene  scheme  of  things. 

J.  E,  O.  <if  Xf. 
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LamB  FB«M  Dm.  Kahsbh. 


Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  writes  from  Ly- 
eaker,  nnder  date  April  20,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  understand  tbat  Captain  Amund- 
sen lias  been  blamed  in  the  English 
Press  for  ];iot  having  announced  at  an 
earlier  date  his  intention  of  going  to 
the  South  Pole  before  starting  on  his 
long  North  Polar  expedition;  the  opin- 
ion being,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  that 
his  plan  ought  to  haye  been  discussed 
befordiand;  Indeed,  it  seems  that  some 
people  are  even  inclined  to  regard  his 
action  as  unfair.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  such  views  are  due  to  some  mis- 
construction of  Amundsen's  real  mo- 
tives, and  as  he  is  prevented  by  ab- 
sence from  defending  himself,  I  hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  your  columns. 
First,  however,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  Amundsen, 
and  on  all  occasions,  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be,  he  always  acted 
as  a  man,  and  my  firm  conviction  is 
that  an  unfair  act  of  any  kind  would 
be  entirely  alien  to  his  nature. 

His  decision  to  go  to  the  Antarctic 
came  as  a  surprise  to  us  all,  and  I  well 
understand  tiiat  it  might  give  rise  to 
misconception  to  people  who  do  not 
know  him.  In  a  letter  sent  from  Ma- 
deira, and  dated  **The  Fram,  August 
22.  1910,"  he  explained  his  new  plan 
to  me.      He  says: — 

It  is  not  with  a  light  heart  I  send  you 
these  lines,  but  there  is  no  alternative, 
and  I  may  therefore  as  well  go  straight 
to  the  point.  When  the  news  of  Cook's 
and  later  on  of  Peary's  Journeys  to  the 
North  Pole  arrived  last  autumn,  I  un- 
derstood at  once  that  this  spelt  ruin  to 
my  undertaking  [<.«.,  the  North  Polar 
expedition].  I  concluded  that,  after 
this,  I  could  no  more  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  economical  support  I  still 
needed.    That  I  was  right  in  this  was 


proved  by  the  refusal  of  the  Storttng 
[i.e.  the  Norwegian  Parliament]  of  my 
a];9lication  for  an  additional  grant  of 
25,000  kroner  [£1,380]. 

To  give  up  my  undertaking  never  en- 
teced  into  my  head.  Tlie  question  then 
arose  how  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 
Unless  something  very  much  out  of  tbe 
common  were  accomplished,  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Something  that 
could  rouse  the  interest  of  the  great 
public  was  absolutely  necessary.  Only 
one  problem  is  left  within  the  Polar  re- 
gions, tlie  solutioo  of  which  might  ex- 
cite general  interest,  and  that  is  to 
reach  the  South  Pole.  If  able  to 
achieve  this  I  felt  sure  that  the  funds 
for  the  North  Polar  expedition  planned 
by  me  would  be  secured. 

It  is  hard  to  confess,  but  the  fact  is 
that  ever  since  September,  1909.  it  has 
been  my  intention  to  take  part  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  have  many 
a  time  been  on  the  point  of  telling  you 
everything,  but  I  always  shrank  from 
it,  fearing  that  you  might  induce  me  to 
alter  n^  plap.  I  have  often  wished 
that  Scott  had  known  of  my  decision, 
so  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  I 
wished  to  steal  my  way  down  yonder 
without  his  knowledge,  in  ord^  to  get 
the  start  of  him;  but  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  risk  to  make  it  public  in  any 
form,  fearing  that  I  might  then  be  pre- 
vented. I  will,  however,  do  all  I  can 
to  meet  him  in  the  South  Polar  re- 
gions and  tell  liim  my  plan. 

It  was  thus  as  far  back  as  September 
last  year  that  this  resolution  was 
taken,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we 
are  well  equipped.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  must  tell  you  that  if  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  funds  still 
necessary  for  my  North  Polar  expedi- 
tion—about 150,000  kroner  [£8,2501—1 
would  gladly  have  given  up  this  addi- 
tional trip;  but  the  raising  of  this  sum 
was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

From  Madeira  we  shape  our  course 
towards  the  south.  ...  I  cannot 
decide  where  we  shall  go  ashore,  but  it 
is  my  Intention  not  to  land  near  the 
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ESngllsh  expedition.  They  of  course 
have  the  first  right;  we  shall  have  to 
be  content  with  what  they  leave  us. 

In  February-March,  1912,  the  Fram 
will  return  to  fetch  us.  We  shall  first 
call  at  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  in  or* 
der  to  telegraph,  and  then  proceed  to 
San  Francisco  to  continue  the  work 
thus  interrupted,  and,  as  I  hope,  with 
an  equipment  adequate  for  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  Icind.    .    .    . 

Amundsen's  position  was  therefore 
as  follows: — After  Gook*s  and  Peaiy's 
return  the  interest  for  his  North  Polar 
expedition  ceased;  the  support  he  had 
I>een  promised  from  America,  his  last 
hope,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Norwe- 
jdan  Parliament  refused  to  give  tiim 
the  additional  grant  required.  No  other 
resources  were  left.      If  nothing  were 
done,    the    money    of    his    supporters 
would  be  wasted.      He  had  therefore 
either  to  give  up  the  whole  undertak- 
ing, on  the  preparation  of  which  he 
liad  spent  some  years  of  his  life,  or  to 
do  something  intended  to  rouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  at  large  in  order  to 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  raise  the 
money  still  wanting.       He  chose  the 
latter   course,    and,    fearing   that    we 
might  advise  him  not  to  go  to  the  Ant- 
arctic, and  considering  it  his  duty  to 
take    the    responsibility    on    himself 
alone,  he  decided  not  to  tell  any  of  us 
who  had  assisted  him  with  the  prep- 
arations for  the  North  Polar  expedition 
about  his  new  decision.      And  in  this 
he  was  perhaps  right.    As  for  n^^self, 
I  must  admit  that  if  I  had  known  of 
bis  plan  beforehand  I  might  possibly 
have     warned     him     against     going 
South,  for  fear  that  it  would  be  too 
hard  a  strain  upon  a  man  first  to  go  on 
a  trying  South  Polar  expedition  and 
then  straight  away  to  a  drift  voyage 
across  the  North  Polar  Basin  calcu- 
lated to  last  at  least  five  or  six  years. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  plan  ap- 
proaching it,  and  although  my  opinion 
is  that  Amundsen,  if  anybody,  is  the 
very  man  to  carry  out  such  a  gigantic 


task,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  encouraging 
him. 

As  regards  the  question  whether 
Amundsen  had  a  right  to  enter  into  a 
field  of  research  which  liad  already 
been  the  territory  of  the  exploration 
of  others,  I  am  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the  British  na- 
tion when  he  said  that  no  explorer  ob- 
tains any  vested  right  merely  by  explo- 
ration, and  that  aU  foreign  competition 
on  the  Antarctic  continent  should  be 
welcomed  wherever  it  appeared.  This 
is  in  full  accordance  with  the  canon  of 
the  scientific  world  universally  recog- 
nized in  all  scientific  research. 

Our  aim  is  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge, and  the  object  of  geographical  ex- 
peditions su<H)  as  these  is  the  explo- 
ration of  the  still  unknown  parts  of  our 
globe.  If  one  expedition  penetrates 
into  an  unknown  region,  it  is  well;  if 
two  penetrate  into  it,  it  is  stUl  l>etter. 
To  us  the  individuals,  or  whoever  may 
come  first,  are  only  of  passing  inter- 
est; the  main  thing  is  to  obtain  as  full, 
and  reliable  information  as  possible 
about  the  unknown  regions. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
bases  of  operations  of  Scott  and 
Amundsen  He  far  apart,  there  being 
about  the  same  distance  between  them 
as  l>etween  Spitzbergen  and  Frane  Jo- 
seph Land.  I  am  certain  that  not  even 
the  keenest  monopolist  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  go 
to  Franz  Joseph  Land  on  an  expedition 
in  quest  of  the  North  Pole,  because  an- 
other expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view  was  already  on  its  way  to 
Spitzbergen. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  such  an  ex- 
cellent explorer  as  Captain  Scott,  with 
his  carefully  equipped  expedition,  will 
return  with  results  of  very  high  scien- 
tific value;  but,  cm  the  other  hand, 
Captain  Amundsen,  by  Journeying 
through  another  region,  will  most  cer^ 
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tainly  bring  back  valuable  information  explorers  are  at  work  simnltaneously 

of  unknown  tracts  quite  independent  in  the  South,  as  their  discoveries  and 

#f  Scott      I  therefore  think  that  stu-  observations     will     supplement     each 

dents  of  the  Polar  problems  have  great  other,  and  the  value  of  each  will  thas 

reason  to  rejoice  that  two  such  eminent  be  greatly  increased. 

Hie  Tiin«k 


THE  SCANDALOUS  AFFAIR  OF  MY  UMBKBLLA. 

It  was  no  article  of  costly  make, 

Fashioned  of  silk  and  eboo^  and  gold 
(The  kind  that  careless  men  are  apt  to  take), 

It  was  not  even  very  neatly  rolled. 

Still  it  was  my  ewe  lamb.      And  when  I  found 
The  place  untenanted  where  erst  it  stood 

I  told  my  sorrows  to  the  wainscot  round, 
I  said  some  things  that  nearly  warped  the  wood. 

I  cried  aloud  to  the  Olympian  gods 
And  all  the  shadowy  powers  that  rule  the  air 

To  punish  him  that  did  this  deed  with  rods — 
I  also  spoke  to  the  commissionah*e. 

I  said,  **This  was  the  apple  of  my  e^e, 
Bought  when  a  boyish  heart  was  clean  of  doubt; 

I  lovcMi  the  little  windows  where  the  sky 
Oame  i>eeping  through  when  it  was  opened  out. 

To  some  their  silken  hats  are  dear,  to  some 

Their  overcoats  of  astrakhan  or  fur. 
To  me  my  ombrifuge,  my  childhood's  chum.'* 

He  said,  **I  will  inquire  about  it.  Sir." 

Alas!  I  have  no  hopes.      But  this,  oh  this. 
Is  what  annoys  me  most  about  the  thing: 

I  fondly  deemed,  if  e'er  I  came  to  miss 
The  well-known  handle,  the  familiar  spring, 

Whate*er  might  be  the  chances  of  the  change, 

Wliatever  substituted  gamp  I  bore, 
Chill  to  the  grasp,  and  comfortless  and  strange, 

In  imUte  I  was  simply  bound  to  score. 

Some  elder  poet,  fired  with  heavenly  flame. 
Might  leave  his  thyrsus  with  the  gilded  knob. 

And  brandish  mine  unconscious  till  he  came 
Home  to  his  flat  and  then  be  vexed — the  snob! 

Or  I  myself,  through  want  of  proper  care, 

Might  fail  to  localize  my  gingham  roof. 
And  seize  some  editor's  of  samite  rare. 

Crusted  with  chrysoprase — and  waterproof. 

But  now  these  hopes  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Cursed  be  the  man  who  took  beyond  recall 
The  ancient  shelter  of  a  bardic  crust. 

And  never  brought  Ma  brolly  here  at  all. 

Puoch.  EfH>P. 
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The  FreDeb  Goyernmeiit  will  have  to 
walk  very  delicately  if  they  mean  to 
avoid  an  expenaive,  lonsr,  and  harassing 
campaign  in  M<N*oeco  on  the  one  hand, 
and  new  dii^omatic  worries  in  Europe 
on  the  other.  The  news  from  Fez  is 
slender  and  exasperatingly  contradic- 
tory. It  might  be  reasonably  said  that 
tbere  is  no  need  for  Stance  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Fea  to  protect  her  na- 
tionals; yet  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
her  nationals  are  not  in  want  of  pro- 
tection. They  may  or  may  not  be. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  Snltan, 
Holai  Hafid,  has  asked  for  French  help 
and  that  the  French  Goyemment  have 
sent  a  fijixif;  column.  This  act  is  in 
itself  perfectly  defensible  and,  we 
think,  in  the  circumstances  necessary. 
By  the  Act  of  Algeciras  France  and 
£4;Mdn  were  recognized  as  having  spe- 
cial interests  in  Morocco,  and,  by  the 
permission  to  police  certain  seaboard 
towns,  were  practically  appointed  the 
custodians  of  public  order  in  Morocco 
on  behalf  of  Europe.  The  Sultan  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  bad  Sultan,  but  he  is 
not  many  degrees  worse  than  any  other 
possible  Sultan;  and  if  he  were  deposed 
there  would  be  temporary  chaos  at 
Fes,  yery  likely  a  massacre  of  his 
hated  dependents,  and  Morocco  gener- 
ally would  fall  into  a  worse  state 
than  erer.  It  is,  therefore,  an  axiom 
of  French  policy  to  support  the  reign- 
ing Sultan.  We  cannot  see  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  frequent  misunderstanding 
of  this  policy,  which  is  simple  and  ob- 
vious. There  is  no  question  of  inter- 
fering with  and  manipulating  unneces- 
sarily Moorish  affairs.  When  Ab- 
dol-Aiis  was  Sultan,  he  had  French  sup- 
port; when  he  was  deposed  by  the  clear 
will  of  his  people,  French  support  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Sultan,  his 
brother,  Mulai  Hafid.  If  France  and 
Spain  did  not  use  the  reigning  Sultan 


as  the  instrument  of  such  law  and  or- 
der as  can  be  maintained  in  Morocco, 
Germany  would  be  Justified  in  saying 
that  they  w^re  not  good  custodians  on 
behalf  of  Europe;  that  the  Algeciras 
Act  was  a  failure  and  that  it  must  be 
reversed.  France,  in  Mef ,  is  faced 
by  a  most  difficult  dilemma.  She  must 
do  something,  but  she  must  not  do  too 
much;  she  must  show  that  she  is  not 
an  indifferent  custodian,  yet  she  must 
not  provoke  German  jealousy  or  let 
herself  be  drawn  by  half-unconscious 
stages  into  a  profitless  and  hazardous 
militaiy  adventure.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  define  the  limits  ot  legitimate 
action  in  such  a  difficult  case.  France 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  but 
we  hope  sincerely  for  het  sake  that  she 
will  think  twice,  and  even  thrice,  be- 
fore committing  herself  to  a  campaign 
in  Morocco  of  which  no  one  could  fore- 
see the  end. 

The  military  facts  at  present  are 
these.  The  Sultan  is  loosely  besieged 
by  rebellious  tribes  at  Fez,  where  he 
has  not  enough  ammunition  to  hold  out 
long  if  the  siege  should  be  seriously 
pressed.  Nor  can  he  reckon  on  tiie 
loyalty  of  his  garrison.  Colonel  Man- 
gin,  of  the  French  Military  Mission  at 
Fez,  no  doubt  gives  the  Sultan  excel- 
lent advice,  but  it  is  not  always  ac- 
cepted. Major  Br^mond,  who,  with 
his  mahdlla^  had  been  posted  several 
miles  north  of  Fez,  has  returned  to 
Fez  without  getting  the  food  supplies 
from  Alcazar  which  he  had  been 
awaiting.  This  is  the  situation  which 
France  is  trying  to  turn  in  favor  of 
the  Sultan.  A  dying  column  of  some 
thousands  of  men  under  Ck>lonel  Bru- 
lard,  has  been  despatched  from  the 
coast  towards  Fez,  and  this  column 
will  be  followed  by  a  harka  of  natives, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  some 
use,  probably  not.      The  lines  of  com- 
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municatioii  between  Rabat  and  Fez 
will  be  kept  open  by  the  French — this 
alone  will  require  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops — and  there  will,  of  course, 
always  be  a  force  available  on  the  Al- 
gerian frontier,  though  the  French  are 
under  a  self-denying  ordinance  not  to 
advance  from  this  quarter  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  danger  of 
France  getting  at  loggerheads  again 
with  Ctormaoy  about  Morocco  is  less 
than  the  danger  of  becoming  involved 
by  insensible  stages  in  a  large  military 
undertaking.  The  sanction  under 
which  France  acts  in  Morocco  is  not 
derived  solely  from  the  Act  of  Alge- 
ciras.  There  was  also  the  Franco- 
Qerman  arrangement  of  September, 
1900,  by  which  Germany  abandoned 
her  pre-Algeclras  policy  of  sticking 
pins  into  France,  and  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was  for  th^  good  of  Europe 
that  France  stiould  take  the  chief  part 
in  supervising  Morocco.  We  fancy 
that  Germany  has  no  desire  to  return 
to  the  pre-Algeciras  p<rficy.  She 
found  that  it  did  not  serve  the  purpose 
she  had  imagined;  that  it  brought  her 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  unpopular- 
ity in  Barope.  and  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  wise  to  drop  it.  We  may  even 
surmise  that  her  present  policy  is  the 
exact  reverse.  She  knows  that  a 
France  fixing  all  her  attention  on  af- 
fairs In  Morocco  would  be  a  quiet,  un- 
critical France,  without  the  leisure  or 
the  heart  to  watch  the  doings  of  her 
neighbors  very  closely.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Bismarck  to  purchase  im- 
munity from  foreign  criticism  for  some 
of  his  plans  by  marked  conciliation  in 
respect  of  other  plans  where  the  Ger- 
man will  might  have  been  expected  to 
clash  with  foreign  ambitions.  Thus  in 
1878  he  encouraged  France  to  occupy 
herself  with  Tunis,  and  later  he  was 
anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
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allowed   to   plunge   her  hands  deeply 
into  Egyptian  aflPairs. 

Remembering  those  facts,  we  haxard 
the  suggestion  that  Germany  having 
abandoned  her  old  policy  lias  done  so 
definitely.  If  this  be  so,  Prance 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
rush  excitedly  along  a  path  which  Is 
made  attractively  easy  for  her. 
"Peaceful  penetration"  is  a  comfortinfr 
phrase.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  most  peaceful  of  penetrators 
often  have  to  be  protected  by  armed 
force.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  back 
the  Sultan  through  thick  and  thin,  how- 
ever  great  his  foolishness  or  his  need 
of  aid.  To  help  him  to  pull  his  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  at  a  critical  moment 
is  one  thing,  but  to  make  his  policy  de^ 
liberately  identical  with  French  policy 
is  quite  another.  No  Sultan  who  de- 
pends habitually  on  foreign  support 
can  be  expected  to  sit  securely  on  tjbe 
throne  of  Morocco,  so  that  a  thlck-and- 
thin  support  of  Mulai  Hafid  would 
mean  keeping  an  army  of  occupation 
indefinitely  in  the  countiy.  Morocco, 
again,  is  a  difficult  field  for  military 
operations,  and  if  a  jfkad  were 
preached  against  the  foreigner  tens  of 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  would  soon 
be  engaged  In  a  war  of  extremely 
doubtful  prospect.  Such  a  campaign 
would  react  most  injuriously  on  tlie 
condition  of  the  French  army  at  home, 
for  a  modem  Continental  army  is  a 
delicate  machine  easily  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  the  drain  of  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion. So  far,  as  we  have  said,  France 
has  done  nothing  but  what  her  obliga- 
tions to  her  owa  people  and  to  Barope 
required  her  to  do.  but  at  any  moment 
— by  a  serious  French  reverse,  for  ex- 
ample— she  might  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  question  how  much  far- 
ther she  is  to  go,  and  then  will  be  the 
occasion  for  prudence  and  restraint. 
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A  country  vicar  in  rearranging  his 
greenbouse  found.  In  tbe  space  between 
two  boxes,  hundreds  and  almost  thou- 
sands of  neat  round  snippets  of  rose 
leaves  arranged  in  a  beautiful  order 
tbat  he  seemed  to  regard  as  fortuitous, 
for   he   sent    them    to    someone    who 
mi^t     know     about     them,     asking 
wliether  tliis  was  the  work  of  mice. 
Only  once,  and  that  many  jears  ago, 
the  writer  saw  the  leaf-cutting  bee  at 
work  snipping  out  these  neat  ellipses 
and  circles.      Every  year  and  in  al- 
most every  garden  that  has  a  rose  tree, 
the  snippets  vanish  while  we  are  not 
looking,  and  the  holes  remain  in  ear- 
nest of  tbe  insect's  industry.      Once 
again,  tbe  bee  was  seen  flying  across 
the  garden  with  the  leaf  coin  held  be- 
tween her  legs.      She  was  traced  to  a 
neighboring  wall,  into  a  hole  of  which 
she  quickly  dragged  her  treasure.    All 
tliis  and  more  could  be  seen  on  almost 
ai^  summer  afternoon  by  anyone  who 
went  into  the  garden  with  the  same  de- 
termination to  see  higher  beings  that 
he  has  to  see  the  flowers.       In  this 
magnum  opus  of  the  bee,  exhumed  by 
our  country  vicar,  we  can  see  the  ex- 
act respective  use  of  the  elliptical  and 
the  circular  bits  of  leaf,  and  perhaps 
see,    as    former    observers    have   per- 
suaded themselves  they  did,  why  the 
bee  chooses  always  leaves  that  have 
notched  edges. 

To  a  Surrey  garden  there  comes 
every  year  a  bee  that  nests  in  a  hole  in 
a  larch  post.  It  brings  from  a  pine 
wood  bits  of  resin  which  it  masses  in 
tlie  sun  on  the  top  of  its  post  When 
the  sun  has  hardened  it,  softened  it, 
mellowed  it,  or  otherwise  exactly  fitted 
it  to  the  bee*s  needs,  it  takes  it  into  tbe 
hole.  Then  there  is  the  Insect  de- 
scribed by  White  in  these  words: — "It 
is  very  pleasant  to  see  with  what  ad- 
dress it  strips  off  the  pul>es,  running 


from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  branch 
(of  the  Garden  Campion)  and  shaving 
it  bare  with  the  dexterity  of  a  hoop 
shav^;  when  it  has  got  a  vast  bundle, 
almost  as  large  as  itself,  it  flies  away, 
holding  it  secure  between  its  chin  and 
forelegs.*'  Literature  and  life  abound 
with  such  scraps  of  inevitable  obser- 
vation, but  England  has  not  bred  an 
investigator  who  will  give  to  the  world 
a  true  and  sympathetic  account  of  our 
wilder  Insects  at  home.  Perhaps  it 
needs  more  humbleness  of  mind  than 
we  are  commonly  capable  of.  The 
picture  arises  of  a  man  down  on  his 
knees  In  the  garden  watching  for  some- 
thing to  happen  in  tlie  burrow  of  a 
mole  cricket.  He  is  more  apt  to  won- 
der what  he  looks  like  tlian  to  look  at 
tilings  from  tbe  mole  cricket's  point  of 
view,  and  then  he  is  not  likely  to  stay 
down  long  enough  to  see  much  of  im- 
portance. He  will  take  the  insect  in- 
doors and  dissect  it  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  tell  you  all  about  it  in 
that  way. 

Two  books  just  published  by  the  Li- 
brarle  CUi.  Delagrave,  "La  Vie  des  In- 
sectes*'  and  "Moeurs  des  Insectes,"  con- 
tain a  very  rich  selection  from  the 
works  of  that  prince  of  observers,  M. 
J.  H.  Fabre.  Here  is  a  monument  of 
thorough-going,  ungrudging  industry, 
conferring  its  own  greatness  on  its 
subject,  however  small  the  world  may 
count  it.  The  naturalist  pays  the 
truest  tribute  to  the  instinct  or  skill  of 
tbe  insect  by  matching  his  own  reason 
and  resources  against  them,  and  hold- 
ing up  the  result  to  the  laughter  of  the 
reader. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  classic  ob- 
servation on  the  way  in  which  the  Cer- 
ceris  paralyzes  her  prey,  he  needed  a 
few  beetles  of  one  particular  species 
preyed  upon  by  that  wasp.  He  says: — 
"Vine  flelds   of  Lucerne,   com   fields. 
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moors,  screes,  road-sides  I  visited,  I 
scrutinized;  and  after  two  mortal  days 
of  minnte  search,  I  was  the  possessor, 
dare  I  say  I  was  the  possessor,  of  three 
Chareugons,  worn  and  frayed,  soiled 
with  dust,  short  of  autennee  or  of  legs, 
old  soldiers  that  no  self-respecting 
Oercerls  would  look  at."  When  the 
wasp  herself  wants  her  own  particu- 
lar beetle,  she  Just  goes  away  for  about 
five  minutes  and  comes  back  with  a 
nice  fresh  plump  one,  as  though  she 
had  a  private  preserve  of  them  close 
by.  She  finds  them  by  hundreds,  says 
the  author,  while  he  in  many  years 
has  not  found  what  their  particular 
habitat  is. 

However,  the  Cerceris  did  conde- 
scend to  operate  on  the  beetles  when 
they  were  substituted  for  those  she 
had  captured  for  herself,  stinging  them 
exactly  between  the  first  and  second 
pairs  of  legs,  and  in  the  winking  of  an 
eye  the  prey  was  Insensible,  inert  with- 
out being  dead,  and  ready  to  go  off  to 
the  larder.  The  naturalist  tried  In 
vain  to  imitate  her,  with  the  finest  of 
needles  and  all  the  chemicals  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  With  all  the  surgical 
knowledge  furnished  by  a  dissection, 
he  can  do  no  better  than  kill  the  beetle, 
whereas  the  wasp  leaves  it  alive  till  its 
grub  has  eaten  almost  the  last  of  it. 

Our  own  Investigator  of  insect  home 
life.  If  we  are  to  have  one,  must  be 
born  with  such  a  gift  of  humor  as 
Fabre  has.  It  Is  a  humor  that  lifts 
his  narratives  out  of  the  ruck  of  mere 
description  without  forfeiting  anything 
of  their  exactness.  It  soars  far  be- 
yond the  fallacy  of  anthropomorphism; 
it  clothes  the  actors  in  his  Insect 
dramas  with  personality  without  postu- 
lating for  them  any  more  consciousness 
than  the  sourest  scientist  would  give 
them.  In  a  preliminary  article  on 
the  cicada,  the  long-held  futility  of  the 
fable  of  the  ant  and  the  "cigale''  is 
exposed  and  reversed.  By  chance  it 
has  come  nearer  truth  In  our  country. 


simply  because  we  have  no  cicadas, 
and  must  therefore  substitute  tbe 
grasshopper  for  the  insect  libelled  by 
the  Greeks.  We  are  shown  that  tbe 
ant  Is  a  shameless  sponger  on  tbe  ci- 
cada, worrying  it  as  It  sips  the  sugary 
Juices  from  the  well  It  has  dug  throusfa 
the  bark,  till  with  a  most  convinciii^ 
expression  of  contempt  the  cicada 
moves  on  and  leaves  the  fruit  of  its 
labor  in  the  possession  of  the  ^Undus- 
trious"  ant.  Comedy  relieves  the  won- 
derful craftsmanship  of  the  sacred  bee- 
tle. Enterprising  beetles,  instead  of 
collecting  their  own  globes  of  proven- 
der, wait  till  others  are  beginning  to 
roll  home  their  own,  and  then  Join 
them  as  volunteers.  ''If  the  vigilance 
of  the  owner  fall,  one  will  get  off  witb 
the  treasure;  if  the  watch  is  too  close, 
then  share  and  share  alike.  Either 
way  it  pays."  The  owner  sometimes 
stands  on  the  top  of  her  ball,  daring 
the  other  to  take  It  from  her.  Sbe 
merely  goes  on  pushing,  and  down 
comes  the  passenger.  If  helper  and 
owner  fall  out  and  the  helper  happens 
to  prove  the  stronger  beetle,  why  then 
the  other  must  go  and  get  another 
baU. 

The  operation  practised  by  some 
moth-collectors  and  known  as  **8em- 
bling"  yields  its  meed  of  wonder.  Not 
much  for  investigation  here.  A  smell 
that  we  cannot  perceive  draws  from  all 
quarters,  and  seemingly  for  miles,  the 
males  of  some  species  of  moths  to  the 
place  where  a  single  female  waits 
them.  Forty  males  of  the  Emperor 
Moth  were  thus  drawn  to  a  newly 
hatched  female  in  M.  Fabre*8  house, 
and  a  still  more  astonishing  assem- 
bling took  place  with  a  species  so  rare 
that  be  and  his  helpers  had  only  man- 
aged to  find  one  specimen  In  the  dis- 
trict in  the  course  of  three  jears. 
Without  any  elaborate  apparatus,  by 
perfectly  obvious  means  and  at  last 
helped  by  pure  accident,  the  observer 
manages  to  find  out  as  nearly  as  may 
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be  the  laws  of  this  striking  example  of 
the  appeal  of  like  to  like. 

It  may  be  said  sometimes  that  M. 
Fabre  has  the  advantage  of  a  larger 
and  more  interesttog  insect  world  to 
inyestigate  than  we  have.  The  tfeld 
is  still  wider  and  more  dramatic  in 
America,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck- 
bam,  almost  alone,  have  done  much 
work,  leaning  heavily,  however,  on  the 
French  naturalist  Our  own  insect 
world  Is  very  little  if  at  all  behind  that 
of  any  single  country  of  Europe.  We 
have  some  two  hundred  of  the  soli- 
tary bees,  which  \b  the  class  that  has 
yielded  most  wonders  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  French  naturalist  We 
have  wasps  that  carry  off  caterpillars, 
spiders,  grasshoppers,  and  one  that 
preys  even  on  the  honey-bee.  There 
are  cuckoo-bees  of  wonderful  similar- 
ity to  their  hosts,  and  others  that  seem 
to  have  no  feature  in  common.  The 
relationships  between  a  pair  of  the  lat- 
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ter  description  are  full  of  mystery. 
Sometimes  the  cuckoo-ship  has  been 
denied,  and  tlie  industry  of  the  alleged 
cuckoo,  after  much  doubt,  has  been 
more  or  less  proved.  There  '  are 
plenty  of  open  problems  to  be  solved 
concerning  the  dealings  of  the  rather 
large  genus  Ncmada  with  the  much 
larger  genus  Andrena.  Is  Nomada  suf- 
fered as  a  watch-dog  that  will  keep  off 
worse  plagues,  such  as  the  Jewel  flies? 
iDoes  she  merely  annex  the  food  that 
has  been  gathered?  Does  her  grub 
sometimes  share  It  on  fair  terms,  or  Is 
It  a  thorough-paced  cuckoo?  AU  the 
rewards  of  the  entomologist  cannot  be 
even  guessed  In  advance,  because  there 
are  fields  of  observation  In  which  the 
first  glance  has  not  been  taken.  There 
are  a  million  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
dramas  being  played  hour  by  hour  un- 
der our  very  noses,  and  for  the  most 
part  we  have  not  the  least  suspicion 
that  they  exist 
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Marion  Crawford's  talent  was  far 
from  being  at  its  best  in  his  stories  of 
the  supernatural,  but  few  contempo- 
rary writers  can  rival  them,  and  read- 
ers with  a  craving  for  the  weird  and 
ghastly  will  welcome  the  volume  in 
which  seven  have  been  collected  under 
the  title  "Wandering  Ghosts."  Most  of 
them  have  appeared  in  magazine  form 
already,  but  together  they  seem  to  in- 
tensify one  another  and  to  produce  an 
effect  of  cumulative  horror.  *'Man 
Overboard"  and  "The  Upper  Berth" 
are,  of  course,  sailors'  yams;  "The 
Screaming  Skull"  shrieks  of  murder; 
"The  Dead  Smile"  is  an  odious  story  of 
lust  and  hate;  "For  the  Blood  is  the 
Life"  holds  a  suggestion  of  the  vampire. 
But  "The  Doll's  Ghost"  is  a  pretty  fan- 
tasy, and  in  "By  the  Waters  of  Para- 
dise" the  evil  spell  is  brokem  and  love 


turns  bitter  waters  sweet      The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

"Abroad  with  the  Fletchers."  by 
Jane  Felton  Sampson  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.),  is  a  vivacious  narrative  of  a  Buro- 
pean  tour,  along  familiar  lines, — from 
Boston  to  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Milan,  Switzerland,  southern  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Paris,  London,  Scot- 
land, and  the  English  lake  region.  The 
Fletchers  are  an  uncouth  rural  couple 
from  some  remote  village  who  are 
members  of  the  small  party  of  which 
the  accomplished  "Professor**  is  guide, 
mentor  and  friend;  and  some  diverting 
personal  experiences  and  descriptions 
and  a  slender, — ^very  slender, — thread 
of  romance  impart  a  certain  interest 
to  the  narrative.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  scenes  by  the  way. 
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The  mystery  in  William  Le  Qneux's 
latest  detective  storj.  **Tbe  Bed 
Room,"  gathers  aboat  the  marder  of  a 
dlstingiiished  Bnglisb  scientist  who  is 
found  dead  in  his  laboratory,  his  fu- 
tures anrecogniaable  through  the  effect 
of  a  corrosive  add,  and  his  safe  rifled 
of  important  papers  relating  to  experi- 
ments in  hardening  steel  for  armor- 
plate.  The  chief  flgnre  is  Kershaw 
Kirk,  a  secret-service  man  of  tdgh 
grade,  and  the  garage-owner  whom  he 
tries  to  train  to  play  Watson  to  his 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  the  narrator.  In- 
geniously planned  and  full  of  startling 
situations,  the  book  will  be  a  success 
with  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it 
was  written.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Reithdorf  of  Monmouth,  Illinois.  I>r. 
Kullnick  gives  some  acconnt  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  boyhood  and  his  jears  at 
college,  and  then  passes  in  review  his 
public  career  as  member  of  tlie  New 
York  legislature,  as  civil  service  com- 
missioner,  as  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  dty,  an  office  which  Dr. 
Kullnick,  by  a  not  unnatural  error,  de- 
cribes  as  "chief  of  police,"  as  governor 
of  New  York,  as  vice-presfdent  and  as 
president,  and  also  as  colonel  of  the 
"Rough  Riders"  in  tlie  war  in  Cuba. 
The  translator  has  done  his  work  well; 
and  American  readers  will  find  the 
book,  in  its  present  form,  a  graphic  and 
stirring  bit  of  biography.  A.  C.  Hc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 


In  "Prince  and  Chauffeur,"  a  Rus- 
sian prince  in  the  secret  service  of  his 
government,  a  lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Navjr  masquerading  as  a  chauf- 
feur, a  multi-millionaire  who  refuses  to 
buy  a  husband  for  bis  daughter,  the 
ambitious  wife  who  has  already  ordered 
the  prospective  son-in-law  sent  home 
on  inspection,  the  charming  daughter 
whose  caprice  may  tip  the  scale,  and 
the  new  torpedo  that  rivals  the  heiress 
in  the  affections  of  the  two  younger 
men — all  play  their  parts  against  a 
Newport  background  under  the  dex- 
trous management  of  I^wrence  Perrj', 
the  author  of  "Dan  Merrithew,"  "Two 
Tramps,"  etc.  Though  the  types  are  fa- 
miliar, they  are  always  popular,  and 
the  accessories  are  picturesquely  and 
effectively  arranged.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

His  most  appreciative  American  ad- 
mirer could  hardly  have  written  more 
intelligently  or  more  enthusiastically  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  career  than  Max 
Kullnick  has  done  in  his  volume  "From 
Rough  Rider  to  President."  The  au- 
thor is  a  German,  writing  for  Overmans, 
and  the  present  edition  of  his  book  Is  a 
translation    bv    Prof.    Frederick    von 


Captain  R.  K.  Beeeham's  volume  on 
"Gettysburg,  the  Pivotal  Battle  of  the 
Civil  War"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  is  a 
narrative  vivid  with  memories  of  per- 
sonal experience,  yet  surprisingly  well- 
proportioned  and  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  egotism.  Captain  Beecham 
commanded  a  company  In  the  Second 
Wisconsin  regiment,  which  helped  to 
hold  Seminary  Ridge  in  the  first  day 
of  the  great  battle,  and  in  so  doing  lost 
a  larger  percentage  of  dead  and 
wounded  than  any  other  reg^iment.  He 
witnessed  and  participated  in  the  whole 
of  the  three-days*  battle;  and  now,  his 
memory  re-enforced  by  patient  and  la- 
borious study  of  the  records  of  both 
armies  and  the  descriptions  of  earlier 
writers,  and  by  recent  visits  to  the  bat- 
tlefield, he  tells  the  story  of  the  battle 
in  its  larger  aspects  and  significance, 
and  comments  freely  upon  the  mis- 
takes which  were  made  on  both  sides. 
It  is  a  graphic  story,  which  will  be  read 
with  special  interest  ]ust  now  when 
public  attention  is  turning  anew  to 
every  incident  of  the  great  struggle 
which  opened  fifty  years  ago.  A  map 
of  the  battlefield  and  portraits  of  the 
commanders  on  either  side  Illustrate 
the  book. 
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To  Professor  Richard  G.  Monlton, 
whose  work  in  the  editing  and  annota- 
tkm  of  'The  Modem  Reader's  Bible" 
has  made  his  name  an  household  word, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  comprehensive 
and  extremely  interesting  survey  of 
**World  Literature/'  prepared  with  a 
view  to  emphasizing  and  illustrating 
the  essential  unilj'  of  literature.  Pro- 
fessor Moultou  aims  at  the  realisation 
of  world  literature  from  the  English 
point  of  view  and  the  selection  of  lit- 
erature entering  into  this  conception. 
He  includes  first  in  his  survey  the 
*'Five  Literary  Bibles*'  as  he  calls 
tliem:  The  Holy  Bible;  Classical  Epic 
and  Tragedy;  Shakespeare;  Dante  and 
Milton;  and  Versions  of  the  Story  of 
Faust;  and  adds  chapters  on  Collateral 
Studies  in  World  Literature;  Compara- 
tive Reading;  Literary  Organs  of  Per- 
sonality, as  found  in  essays  and  \yrics; 
and  Strategic  Points  in  Literature, 
with  special  reference  to  the  correla- 
tion of  literature  with  literature.  As 
an  aid  to  systematic  as  against  desul- 
tory and  liaptiazard  reading,  and  as  a 
guide  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  rel- 
ative values,  this  work  can  hardly  be 
too  highly  estimated.  The  MacmiUan 
Company. 

Seldom  does  a  novelist  touch  success- 
fully 80  mai^  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
day  as  Henry  Sydney  Harrison  in 
"Queed."  I>oeB  one  want  a  capital 
newspaper  story  with  a  dash  of  practi- 
cal poUtlcs  thrown  in?  *'Queed"  is  the 
book  for  tiim.  A  sympathetic  picture 
of  the  dev^opment  of  the  New  Soutli, 
with  one  of  its  gayest,  brightest,  brav- 
est daughters  for  lieroine?  He  must 
get  "Queed."  A  series  of  clever 
sketches  of  boarding-house  life,  with 
an  unexpected  touch  of  pathos  added 
by  the  death  of  the  landlady's  little 
daughter?  *'Queed"  will  make  him 
smile  and  sigh.  A  leisurely,  but  fas- 
cinating, love-story,  with  not  a  ques- 
tionable suggestion   or   **problem*-   on 


one  of  its  four  hundred  pages?  He 
can  yield  tiimself  to  the  spell  of 
**Queed"  with  perfect  confidence.  An 
odd  and  <Nriginal  character  study,  de- 
veloping an  intensely  narrow  young 
student  of  sociology  whose  cosmos  is 
all  ego,  as  the  heroine  tells  him  with 
the  candor  of  heroines,  into  a  hero  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  name  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  that  one  meets 
in  fiction?  ''Queed"  wUl  Just  suit  his 
taste.  A  first  novel  with  a  quality  and 
atmosphere  that  many  writers  counted 
successful  have  never  achieved?  He 
will  discover  "Queed"  with  the  keenest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Houghton 
Mifilin  Sc  Co. 

Lee  Meriwether's  "Seeing  Europe  by 
Automobile"  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company)  is  a  particularly  timely  vol- 
ume Just  now,  when  so  many  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  or  planning  a  Ehiro- 
pean  trip  after  the  new  fashion. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Meri- 
wether **did"  Europe  on  foot,  at  the 
modest  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  he 
wrote  so  diverting  an  account  of  his 
experiences  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  literary  success  which,  perhapsr 
helped  to  make  this  second  trip  possi- 
ble. But  he  has  not  lost  all  instincts 
of  frugality,  and  in  his  present  narra- 
tive he  is  at  pains  to  give  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  equipment,  cost  of  gaso- 
line, hotels,  etc.,  for  the  guidance  of 
motorists  who  are  not  possessed  of  un- 
limited means.  He  was  his  own  chauf- 
feur on  his  trip  and  was  able  to  travel 
over  5,000  miles  at  a  total  cost  of  but 
a  little  more  than  $500  for  boxing, 
ocean  freight,  repairs,  oil,  tires  and 
gasoline.  His  route  took  him  through 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Dalmatia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  Island  of  Corfu;  and  he  writes 
of  all  that  he  saw  and  the  experiences 
he  passed  through  with  a  keen  zest 
which  makes  his  book  a  record  far  re- 
moved   from    the    ordinary    book    of 
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travel.  His  automobile  was  christ- 
ened tlie  **Get-There"  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly well  named.  Thirty  or  more 
full-page  illustrations  from  photographs 
add  to  the  book's  attractiveness. 

In  **The  Incas  of  Peru,"  Sir  Clements 
R.  Markham  presents,  in  a  group  of  es- 
says, so  related  as  to  constitute,  in  ef- 
fect, a  continuous  narrative,  the  fruits 
of  many  years  of  study  and  personal 
observation  in  a  fascinating  field  of  re- 
search. It  was  when  a  naval  cadet,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  that  the  author  first 
saw  the  land  of  the  Incas.  He  fell  un- 
der its  spell  at  once.  This  glimpse  led 
him  to  an  eager  perusal  of  Prescott's 
**Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  that  in  turn, 
to  a  visit  to  the  historian,  and  the  un- 
dertaking of  an  e3cpedition  to  supple- 
ment Prescott's  researches.  Again, 
some  years  later,  he  was  engaged  in 
Peru  in  plans  for  introducing  the  culti- 
vation of  the  various  species  of  qui- 
nine-yielding chinchona  trees  from 
South  America  into  India.  During  the 
intervening  years  he  has  continued  the 
study  of  all  available  authorities  on 
Inca  history  and  civilization.  Now,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  he  has  gathered  the 
fruits  of  all  these  studies  into  this  vol- 
ume, which  constitutes  an  admirable 
supplement  to  Prescott's  history,  and  is 
written  in  so  fresh  and  engaging  a 
style  as  to  appeal  to  the  general 
reader  quite  as  much  as  to  the  special 
student.  In  an  appendix  he  presents 
a  free  translation  of  a  drama  of  the 
times  of  the  Incas,  about  the  year  1470, 
first  reduced  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  later.  The  book  is  very  satisfac- 
torily indexed  and  contains  a  large 
map  and  sixteen  full-page  illustrations. 
B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  story  of  unusual  quality  and  power 
is  'The  Valley  Captives"  by  R.  Macau- 
lay,  a  writer  new  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, though  he  has  already  published 
two  books,  "The  Furnace"  and  "The 
Secret  River."      The  valley  lies  on  the 


western  edge  of  Wales,  a  secluded, 
mote,  and  lovely  country  between  hills 
and  sea,  and  the  captives,  to  quote  one 
of  the  most  introspective  and  analytic, 
''lead  a  narrow,  comer  life,  stnity,  naa- 
terlalistic,   stodgy."    Imprisoned   most 
hopelessly  of  all  are  the  housebold  of 
Oliver  Vallon,  a  clever,  cynicaU  Inef- 
fective man,  whose  wife's  death  leaves 
him  with  a  son  and  daughter  on  bis 
indolent,  irresponsible  hands,  and  who 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistanee  in 
letting  himself  be  married  l^  Mrs.  Rod- 
ger, the  widow  of  a  comfortable  coal- 
merchant      Mrs.  Bodger  brings  a  boy 
and  girl  of  her  own  to  complicate  tbe 
situation,  and  the  melancholy  develop- 
ment of  Tudor  Vallon's  sensitive,  hi|?b- 
strung  temper  under  the  bullying  of 
the  heavy  and   coarse  young  Bodger 
furnishes  the  thread  which  holds  to- 
gether a  narrative  simple  enough   In 
construction  but  of  keen  and  tense  In- 
terest     With  no  help  from  a  father 
too  ease-loving  to  interfere,  unable  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  his  step-brother 
in  their  school-days,  a  pre-destined  fail- 
ure at  the  university,  without  means  or 
encouragement  to  follow  the  art  which 
might  have  been  his  salvation,  yonns: 
Vallon  drops  suddenly  and  hopelessly 
into   the  routine  of   a  po<Hr  country- 
squire's  son,  conscious  of  his  wasted 
talents,  haunted  by  ambitkm  and  re- 
gret, and  thrown  continually  Into  tbe 
companionship  of  the  man  for  whom 
he  still  feels  the  old  fear.  Joined  with 
an   ever-growing  contempt  and   hate. 
Only  tragedy  can  be  the  outcome.    But 
tbe  writer's  philosophy— of  which  the 
book  gives  many  glimpses — ^is  not  unre- 
lieved pessimism,  and  the  story  ends  on 
a   note  of   hope,   almost  of   triumph. 
Brilliantly   written,    showing   a    wide 
familiarity    with    phases    of    current 
thought  and  a  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion tempered  wholesomely  with  sym- 
pathy, the  book  will  leave  many  critics 
watching    eagerly    for    its    successor. 
Henry  Holt  &  Ca 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  WOMAN-SOUL. 
All  London  in  dim  hurry  streams 

Beside  my  door;  bot  I, 
Cnshioned  in  comfortable  ease, 

Repine  in  apathy. 

And  flower  and  plant  upon  me  pall; 

Palls  too  the  written  page; 
The  soundless  and  the  sumptuous  life. 

The  splendor  of  the  cage. 

Death    may    some    brilliant   lightning 
flash. 

Some  waking  thunder  roll; 
But  ah!  I  waste  in  dreadful  calm. 

And  starve  through  all  my  soul. 

Only  by  music  am  I  freed, 

In  melody  find  wings; 
No  written  word  of  poetry 

The  mighty  spaces  brings. 

Then  Sirius  far  behind  me  lies, 

The  Sun  is  long  outsoared; 
The  Universe  is  but  a  sound, 

Oeation  but  a  chord! 

Here  can  I  find  my  only  flight, 
,  Tread  where  Beethoven  trod; 
So  am  I  raised,  so  am  I  rapt 
And  lose  myself  in  God! 

Stephen  PhUUps. 

The   Westminster   Gazette. 


No  Other  torches  shall  divide 

The  road  for  his  release. 
Oh,   tell   him   they  stretch  dark    aiid 
wide, 
Long  roads  that  never  cease — 
If  you  should  meet  with  one  outside 
The  walls  of  peace. 

DoUie  RQ>dfwrd. 


BEYOND  THE  WALLS  OF  PEACE. 
If  you  should  meet  with  one  who  strays 

Beyond  the  walls  of  peace, 
Who  spends  the  passion  of  his  days 

In  dreams  that  never  cease, 
Oh,  tell  him  that  the  outcast  ways 
Find  no  release. 

If  you  should  look  into  his  eyes, 

And  see  the  shadow  there 
Of  his  dear  City's  towers  and  skies, 

Where  once  his  heart  lay  bare, 
Oh,  tell  him  those  who  are  most  wise 
Their  vision  spare. 

If  you  should  see  him  turn  and  wait. 

Fast  bound  by  his  desire, 
Beyond  the  walls  disconsolate. 

In  dreams  that  never  tire. 
Oh,  tell  him  that  the  city  gate 
Is  barred  by  fire. 


THE  ROMANY  SWAY. 

I  wish  I  were  a  gipsy  free 

To  dance  beneath  the  rowan  tree. 

To  wade  in  waters  cool  and  sweet 

Or  press  the  thyme  with  naked  feet. 

I  wish  I  wore  a  scarlet  gown 

And  ran  upon  the  windy  down 

To  gather  mushrooms  in  the  dew. 

Sloes  and  whortleberries  blue. 

Hips  and  haws  and  hazels  brown. 

For  selling  in  the  narrow  town, 

Where   every   wide-eyed   child   would 

cry — 
"There  goes  a  gipsy  passing  by!" 
And  run  to  buy  my  wares  of  me 
And  wish  that  he  were  half  as  free. 

Then  with  some  tea  to  fill  my  can 
Far  out  of  sight  of  any  man 
I'd  light  my  fire  and  sit  and  sup 
And  watch  the  smoke  climb  up  and 

up: 
The  smoke  upon  its  stairless  way 
To  greet  the  pine-tree  tops  and  say — 
"Those  are  your  boughs  that  bum  so 

well." 
I'd  gather  bracken  from  the  deU 
To  make  a  pillow  for  my  head. 
And  every  time  I  turned  in  bed 
Between  my  eyelid  and  my  cheek 
The  stars  should  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Or  if  the  moon  of  dreams  were  high, 
I'd  be  a  gipsy  that  could  fly 
To  visit  with  the  honeybee. 
Or  chase  the  swallow  o'er  the  sea; 
And  in  the  early  morning  daric 
I'd  rise  beyond  the  boldest  lark. 
And  holding  to  some  angel's  frock, 
I'd  enter  heaven,  and  never  knock; 
And  once  inside  they'd  let  me  stay. 
For  all  would  take  my  part  and  say — 
**  'Tis  but  a  little  gipsy  free. 
Let  be,  good  doorkeeper,  let  ber* 

Anna  BuMton. 

The  Spectator. 
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It  is  importaiit  not  to  noisconstrue  the 
Boropean  situation  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects French  interests;  it  is  Important 
lo  see  it,  for  instruction's  sake,  as  it 
is  viewed  through  B^nch  spectacles. 

These  are  the  words  of  warning  which 
I  ventured  to  use  several  weeks  ago  in 
commenting  upon  the  recent  Cabinet 
crisis  in  France.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  article  to  Justify  this  Ian- 
^  £raage. 

I. 

Fr^ichmen  cherished  for  a  decade 
and  more  the  Illusion  that  the  Alliance 
with  Russia  was  an  earnest  of  the  ul- 
timate recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
took  tliat  length  of  time  for  them  to 
comprehend  that  the  armies  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  were  the  armies  of  the 
Hague;  that  neither  the  Tsar  nor  their 
own  rulers  had  contemplated  by  the  Al- 
liance any  other  aim  than  that  of  de- 
fence; that  the  sole  positive  good  wliich 
the  Alliance  was  intended  to  secure 
was  the  maintenance  of  European 
equilibrium,  and  that  they  who  bad 
looked  to  it  as  a  potential  instrument 
of  vivamehe  had  been  tragically  duped. 

When  France  realized  that  the  Rus- 
sian Alliance  meant  not  only  that 
things  must  be  as  they  had  been,  but 
that  all  hope  of  better  days  was  gone, 
the  plight  of  the  nation  was  one  that 
might  have  given  rise  to  a  certain  sul- 
len resentment.  Such  resentment  did, 
in  fact,  exist  to  a  certain  degree  among 
the  generations  that  remembered  the 
war  of  1870.  Upon  the  younger  gen- 
eration, on  the  contrary,  the  conse- 
quence of  their  slow  perception  of  the 
real  significance,  in  its  European  bear- 
ings, of  the  i>act  with  Russia  was 
strangely  different.  Little  by  little  the 
notion  of  r^amche  faded  from  the  fore- 
front of  the  French  consciousness  and 
gave  way  to  a  kind  of  supine  satisfac- 
tion with  the  idea  of  security  implied 


in  the  existence  of  the  Alliance.  If  the 
Alliance  was  to  be  no  longer  inter- 
preted as  a  means  of  realizing  French 
dreams,  it  meant,  at  all  events,  the  in- 
expressible boon  of  peace.  The  French 
soul  tended  to  become  relaxed.  Hu- 
manitarianism,  pacifism,  anti-militar- 
ism, began  to  flourish  rankly  all  over 
French  soil.  France  had  been  oooardier 
up  to  1800,  The  Russian  Alliance  grad- 
ually calmed  her  nerves,  dissipated  her 
fears,  lulled  her  to  sleep.  Strong  in 
her  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  Russia  to 
keep  strict  watch  over  the  German 
dogs  of  war  in  case  they  seemed  to  be 
preparing  to  leap  across  her  eastern 
frontier,  France,  the  Republic,  was  free 
to  respond,  without  loss  of  dignity,  or 
dread  of  the  consequences,  to  the  cajol- 
eries and  flatteries  of  the  (German 
Kaiser.  If  he  had  continued  to  cajole 
ihstead  of  blunderingly  beginning  to 
menace,  humanltarianism  might  have 
gangrened  the  whole  of  France. 

One  public  man  of  eminence  in 
France,  and  one  public  man  alone. 
President  Gr6vy,  had  a  foreign  policy 
which  might  have  saved  his  country 
from  some  of  the  psychological  conse- 
quences and  f I'om  the  positive  sequence 
of  events  that  ensued.  iPresident 
Or6vy  never  tired  of  preaching  the 
utility  of  isolation,  the  danger  of  en- 
tangling alliances.  But  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  successive  Ministers  in 
France  who  extolled  the  Russian  Al- 
liance hoped  not  merely  to  assure  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  but  to .  maintain 
European  peace  by  holding  Germany 
in  check.  They  were  also  aiming  indi- 
rectly at  the  great  secular  rival  of 
their  country,  Great  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding Bismarck's  efforts  to 
thwart  the  inception  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,  the  heirs  of  his  pol- 
icy found  in  the  Franco-Russian  Alli- 
ance, one  of  their  most  magnificent  op- 
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portunitles.      What  the  Germans  rap- 
Idly  perceived  was  that  In  the  Dual 
Alliance,  by  the  nature  of  things,  Ger- 
man hegemony  was  In  being.     By  that 
Alliance      the      traditional      bellicose 
France  was  patalyzed.      With  a  splen- 
did and  almost  diabolic  Ingenuity  Ger- 
many evolved  a  scheme  for  utilieing 
the  Alliance  in  her  own  interest    She 
did  all  in  her  power  to  fan  the  embers 
of  Anglo-French  discord  by  favoring 
French  colonial  expansion.      She  was 
aware  that  the  first  result  would  be  to 
pit    France    against    England    under 
every  cUme  and  on  every  sea;  the  sec- 
ond, that  young  ambitious  Italy  would 
become  the  deadly  foe  of  France;  and 
the  third  that  she  herself  would  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  dictate  to  a  divided 
Europe  the  direction  of  European  pol- 
icy.    For  long  years  German  foresight 
was  confirmed  to  the  letter.      The  dar- 
ing, diabolic  and  ingenious  plan  for 
preventing  French  resiliency  was  for  a 
time  beautifully  successful.       France 
and  England  came  into  dangerous  col- 
lision everywhere.      Italy  and  France 
glared  at  each  other  in  Tunis  and  over 
the  Dauphin^  passes,  while  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  being  slowly  consolidated. 
Successive  German  Chancellors  rubbed 
their  hands  in  glee,  and  German  hege- 
mony  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  plUar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  almost  of  fire  by 

night. 

But  the  German  plan  succeeded  too 
admirably.       The  Greeks,  who  were 
practical   psychologists,   noted  that  a 
Nemesis  dogs  the  steps  of  a  man  or 
nation   addicted  to  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  t^jSfHS  —Insolent  pride.      There 
came  a  time,  amid  the  multiple  shocks 
which  harassed  the  nerves  of  British 
and  French  Foreign  Ministers,  as  the 
lines  of  British  and  French  CJolonlal 
expansion   dovetailed    throughout    the 
world,  when  the  chances  of  peace  or 
war    between    France    and    England 
seemed  to  hang  by  a  thread.      Both 
Powers,  after  Fashoda,  awoke  to  the 


idea  that  they  had  been  playing  the 
German  game;   that  while   they    had 
been  irritating  one  another  by  constant 
pin-pricks,  Germany  had  been  looming 
more  and  more  menacingly  on  tbe  ho- 
rizon.     The  scales  seemed  to  drop  si- 
multaneously from  their  eyes.      They 
saw— with  the  clearness,  ironically  pre- 
sented, in  the  fuhiess  of  time,  by  those 
superb  comic  situations  staged  by  the 
Zeit  Geist— that  either  they  most  go 
to  war  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  or 
that  they  must  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, in  their  common  interest,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  a  common  rival.     Fa- 
shoda was  the  fork  <m  th^  Damascus 
road.      The  revelation  which  together 
they  received  there  fiung  into  the  most 
dazEling  light  the  whole  maliciousness 
of  the  German  scheme,  of  whidi  tbey 
had  been  for  years  the  blindly  uncon- 
scious dupes.      Such  was  the  beauti- 
fully logical  birth  of  that  Entente  C5or- 
dlale  which  shattered  as  by  a  thunder 
bolt  a  German  policy  which  had  lasted^ 
and  succeeded,  for  nearly  two  decades. 


II. 

For    some     months     Germany     lay 
stunned  and   prone.       The  incredible 
had  happened.      There  had  been  long 
years  in  the  nineties  when  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  must  have  known  as  well 
as  every  Parisian  that  England  was 
even  more  hated  in  France  than  the 
Power  which   had  dismembered   that 
country  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  at 
Versailles,      The  possibility  that  Eng- 
land and  France  could  ever  come  to 
terms  was  not  taken  in  Germany  as 
even  a  remote  contingency.      It  was 
regarded  as  a  political  absurdity.     Tet 
the  incredible  had  happened.       And, 
Irony  of  ironies,  it  had  occurred  simply 
as  a  consequence  of  the  over-weenlng 
success  of  the  Blsmarcklan  plan. 

After  the  first  discountenancing  Wow 
it  was  not  surprising  tliat  the  German 
Chancellerie  was  a  long  time  pulling 
itself  together.       Germany's   uncouth 
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moyements  and  gestures  in  seeking  to 
livxeck  tbe  new  combination  of  the  ESn- 
tente  Ck>rdiale;  her  futile  efforts  in 
Spain,  b^ore  the  accession  of  the 
young  Sovereign,  to  balk  the  Mediter- 
ranean policy  of  M.  Delcass^,  and  to 
sweep  that  Power  into  the  orbit  of  the 
Triple  Alliance;  her  invention  finally  of 
the  Moroccan  Question,  as  a  means  of 
cleaving  in  two  the  Franco-British 
block  which  had  only  just  been 
^relded;  her  nervous,  violent^  aggres- 
sive manner,  so  oous¥e  4e  fil  Mono,  how- 
ever, as  the  French  say, — all  these  are 
facts  which  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
not  only  of  the  professional  politician, 
bat  of  the  ordinary  observer.  And  the 
more  Germany  wriggled,  contrived, 
meddled  and  stormed,  the  more  rooted 
became  the  Entoite  Oordiale  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen  and  of  Bnglish- 
men,  the  more  natural  seemed  the  mi- 
racle, the  more  real  the  }oy  of  the  two 
Chancelleries  and  of  the  two  peoples. 
Only  a  few  keen-sighted  observers  In 
either  country  appeared  to  realise, 
amid  the  strains  of  optimistic  jubila- 
tion in  which  Bngland  and  France  wel- 
comed the  reconciliation  and  the  now 
*^deflnitive*'  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean equilibrium,  that  Germany,  by 
the  Titanic  blunder  of  her  old  Bis- 
marcklan  non-colonial  policy,  had 
closed  to  herself  almost  every  habita- 
ble comer  of  the  globe,  which  she  had 
complacently  handed  over  to  France, 
Bngland  and  Italy;  yet  that  she  had  de- 
veloped a  great  material  civilisation, 
with  instincts  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial expansion  which  must  find  an 
outlet  or  burst.  Only  a  few  appeared 
to  perceive  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
accept  the  new  status  quo  created  by 
tbe  Triple  Entente,  and  that  every 
practical  device  which  astute  Real 
'PoHHk,  unshackled  by  scruple  or  fanat- 
ical idealism,  and  inspired  by  patri- 
otic national  selfishness,  could  suggest 
or  invent,  would  be  utilised  for  the  de- 
struction of  that  pact  which  seemed  to 


have  established  the  balance  of  power 
in  Burope. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  issue  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  a  result  utterly 
unforeseen  by  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
the  perilous  consequences  of  which 
from  the  point  ot  view  of  French  in- 
terests had  never  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  France,  the  French  nation 
might  have  continued,  like  the  English, 
to  remain,  as  a  whole,  blandly  ignorant 
of  the  strategic  conditions  and  of  the 
International  relations  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  To  be  sure  the  Algeciras 
Oonference  and  the  Casablanca  inci- 
dent were  yet  to  intervene  as  object- 
lessons  for  the  most  indifferent;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  Russian  ally»  Russian 
paralysis  as  a  military  power  for  some 
years  to  come,  was  an  event  which,  at 
the  time,  opened  the  eyes  of  even  the 
least  discerning  of  B^nch  observers. 
While  it  enabled  them  to  divine  the 
causes,  perhaps  better  than  they  oth- 
erwise might  have  done,  of  the  au- 
dacity of  Germany  in  her  Moroccan 
policy,  it  also  enhanced  for  them  the 
value  of  the  Bntente  with  England,  and 
made  them  all  the  more  vigilant  as  to 
the  preservation  of  that  Bntente,  ac- 
cording to  the  conception  of  it  cher- 
ished by  its  promoters.  British  poli- 
tics, both  domestic  and  foreign,  were 
bound  to  be  watched  by  Frenchmen 
with  as  jealous  an  eye  as  their  own, 
and  even  more  carefully  and  jealously 
than  they  watched  those  of  Russia. 
.England  had  taken  the  place  of  Rus- 
sia in  French  affections.  In  the  same 
breath  in  which  Frenchmen  repudi- 
ated, and  sincerely  repudiated,  the  no- 
tion that  the  reason  why  the  Entente 
was  dear  to  them  was  because  it  meant 
to  them  a  possible  revanche^  and  in- 
sisted, and  sincerely  insisted,  on  the 
fact  that  they  longed  above  all  for  ^ 
ESuropean  peace,  they  acknowledged 
that  the  ITntente  was  possible  only  be- 
cause it  satisfied  the  common  interest 
of  France  and  England  in  thwarting 
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tbe  manoeuvres  of  a  common  foe.  That 
foe  was  Grermany,  who  was  impailllng 
British  sea-power  after  having  torn 
great  strips  of  flesh  from  the  side  of 
France. 

France  does  not  desire  war,  but  she 
does  not  wish  for  a  peace  which  Is  a 
"peace  at  any  price.**  During  the  past 
few  years,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps. 
In  history  since  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy ceased  to  govern  both  at  Caen 
and  London,  Frenchmen  have  honestly, 
even  cordially,  desired  the  well-being 
of  England.  Eveiy  event  which  can 
contribute  to  England's  greatness  is  to 
them  a  sincere  joy.  Every  Incident 
that  tends  to  diminish  England's  pres- 
tige, alter  her  traditions,  weaken  her 
as  a  world-power,  is  regarded  in  France 
with  surprise  and  with  something  akin 
to  dismay.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  French  nation,  and  the 
pervasive  genuine  goodwill  of  French- 
men towards  England  is  a  fact  which 
stands  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  all  that 
it  Is  possible  to  make  out  of  it  for  dip- 
lomatic jends,  even  in  face  of  minor 
differences  between  the  two  GJovern- 
ments.  But  the  one  thing  that  French- 
men see  vdth  an  almost  uncanny 
clearness  is  that  for  France  to  remain 
France,  England  must  not  cease  to  be 
England.  When  even  a  Lord  Curzon 
hopes  to  settle  such  a  question  as  that 
of  Muscat  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment, 
the  French  wonder  if  the  businesslike 
and  level-headed  England  with  which 
they  have  fought  on  a  hundired  battle- 
fields, the  same  England  with  which 
they  fancied  they  had  come  to  terms, 
has  suddenly  vanished  from  the  map. 
They  see  in  such  a  fact  as  this,  as  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  humanitarian  Bobhat 
to  which  all  England  seems  to  them 
now  to  be  dancing,  the  evidence  of 
British  insularity,  the  sign  of  Ehigland's 
Ignorance  as  to  the  strategic  condi- 
tions that  govern  European  politics,  the 
apparently  hopeless  confirmation,  in  a 
word,  of  such  language  as  George  Mer- 


edith often  used  to  me:  ''England's  po- 
litical intelligence  runs  to  horns."  And 
when  Lord  Haldane  seeks  to  drive 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  into  a  cor- 
ner, by  his  witty  but  inept  statement 
that  Lord  Roberts  Is  insisting  upon 
preparing  for  the  "logically  possible** 
instead  of  for  the  "reasonably  proba- 
ble,*' Frenchmen  ask  themselves  in 
what  world  of  mediaeval  scholasticism 
that  Minister  acquired  his  dialectics. 

Adversity  has  made  France  of  tlie 
Third  Republic  a  cannier  people  than 
was  the  nation  which  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  mendacious  telegrams  of 
Ems.  She  has  been  bruised  and  buf- 
feted by  England,  humiliated  and 
flaunted  by  Germany.  Even  other 
than  a  French  intelligence  could  be 
counted  upon  to  learn  something  from 
so  harsh  an  experience.  When  one 
has  been  the  dupe  of  one's  generous 
sentiments  and  of  one's  doctrinaire  no- 
tions of  right,  the  cliances  are  that  one 
will  try  to  mend  one's  ways  and  adopt 
a  more  prudent  attitude.  French  for- 
eign politics  have  begun  to  become 
practical,  after  having  been  as  sub- 
limely and  as  dangerously  disinterested 
as  were  those  of  the  ideologue  Glad- 
stone. Europe  seems  to  find  it  diflElcult 
to  realize  that  business  methods  and 
prudent  self -interest  can  ever  dominate 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  It  still  thinks 
France  amenable  to  blandishment  and 
ready  to  follow  the  will  o'  the  wisps  of 
idealism.  The  sooner  her  friends  and 
allies  learn  that  France  realizes  as 
keenly  as  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg' 
that  Europe  is  Europe,  that  Conti- 
nental politics  are  not  politics  In  a 
leyden  Jar,  and  that  the  old  saying  stfll 
holds  good,  "that  the  weak  will  be  the 
prey  of  the  strong,"  we  shall  have  less 
talk  of  the  sterility  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente, no  more  of  a  certain  ficnemem^  in 
that  whilom  stable  pact,  and  Grermany, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pand to  her  heart's  content  in  regions 
far  removed  from  the  danger-spots  in 
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which  she  has  of  late  been  so  meddle- 
Bomely  (and  solely  owing  to  the  lack 
of  harmony  of  the  French,  Russian  and 
British  Chancelleries)  demonstrattng; 
the  Inefficiency  of  the  Triple  Bntehte. 

The  Triple  Entente  may  not  be  an 
Alliance  In  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  but  the  feeling  In  France  Is  that 
If  It  be  not,  far  M  practical  pttrposes, 
an  Alliance,  It  Is  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion. No  Frenchman  Is  Inclined  to 
quarrel  orer  the  choice  of  a  word  to 
describe  the  relations  between  France 
and  England:  modem  politics  are  not  a 
branch  of  semantics,  and  French  ex- 
perience of  the  connotation  of  the  word 
''Alliance'*  as  employed  In  descrip- 
tion of  the  Franco-Russian  pact,  Is  not 
calculated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  a  salutary  scepticism  as 
to  the  utility  of  "aUlances."  But  If 
the  relations  between  England  and 
France,  If  the  words  "Entente  Cor- 
dlale**  and  "Triple  Entente"  mean  any- 
thing, they,  at  all  events,  mean  a  com- 
mon sense  of  the  general  Interests  unit- 
ing the  three  Powers,  England,  France 
and  Russia,  and  they  ought  to  mean, 
aboye  all,  as  the  TimcB  and  the  Temps 
are  In  agreement  In  acknowledging, 
that  these  three  Powers  have  one  vital 
Interest:  the  maintenance  of  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium.  What  every  French- 
man wants  to  know  Is  whether  Eng- 
lishmen have  as  keen  a  sense  as  they 
have  of  the  reality  of  this  vital  Interest 
The  gratitude  of  France  for  the  Inesti- 
mable services  rendered  her  by  Eng- 
land during  the  early  period  of  the  En- 
tente Gordlale,  when  the  Moroccan  Im- 
broglio menaced  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Is  still  a  living  sentiment  throughout 
French  sorlety.  But  If  the  French 
Parllamenr,  If  the  French  public,  drew 
any  lesson  from  that  long  protracted 
and  anxious  period.  It  was  that  human- 
itarian aspirations  are  a  dangerous  lux- 
ury. They  perceived  that  of  the  two 
great  blunders  committed  by  the  other- 
wise Impeccable   statesman,    M.    Del- 


cass^, — his  blindness  to  the  fact  that  In 
allowing  Russia  to  go  to  war  with 
Japan  France  suffered  her  ally  to  par- 
alyze her  efficiency  In  Europe,  and  his 
neglect  to  secure  for  France  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  his  policy,  the  latter 
was  Incomparably  the  more  unpardon- 
able and  the  most  heinous.  M.  Glem- 
enceau,  when  Prime  Minister,  left  the 
British  Foreign  Office  no  peace  In  his 
constant  Iteration  of  the  evident  fact 
that  England  seems  bent  on  repeating 
the  blunder  of  M.  Delcass6.  One  of 
M,  Clemenceau's  main  objects  was  to 
convert  the  E^htente  Into  a  military 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance.  No  one 
saw  more  clearly  than  he  that  "splen- 
did Isolation"  In  the  Europe  of  to-day 
Is  an  Impossible  Ideal  for  England. 
His  views  have  become  those  of  his 
reflecting  compatriots,  as  they  have  ob- 
served that  in  proportion  as  German 
energy  became  more  rampant  England 
seemed  to  be  curling  her  European  an- 
tennse  inward,  to  be  losing  her  Euro- 
pean sense  and  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  deeply,  I  had  almost  said 
stupidly,  self-absorbed.  No  one  In 
France  is  ashamed  to  own  that  France 
has  need  of  England.  But  every  one 
In  France  Is  astounded  that  English- 
men do  not  realize  that  they  have  even 
greater  need  of  France.  French  re- 
spect for  England's  Judgment  and  self- 
poise  receives  a  rude  blow  when  Eng- 
lishmen are  seen  to  be  allowing  their 
domestic  Island  Interests,  or  even  the 
grave  and  beautiful  heraldic  Interests 
Inspired  by  the  noble  hieratic  ceremony 
of  the  Coronation,  to  preoccupy  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  sense  of  their 
relative  position  In  the  world  and  of 
the  potentially  critical  aspects  of  their 
Imperial  contacts.  The  French  are 
wondering  whether  all  England  has 
not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness. Above  a  supine  people  the  all- 
but-isolated  figure  of  Lord  Roberts 
looms  for  their  vision  with  gigantic  pro- 
portions.     They  had  counted  on  Eng- 
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land  because  England  had  taught  them 
to  dread  and  to  admire  her.     Yet  now 
England  seems  to  them  to  be  selling 
her  birthright  of  practical  sense  and  of 
world-wide  dominion  for  futile  domes- 
tic measures  of  corrosiye  Import,  and 
dangerous   humanitarian  dreams  that 
seem  to  them  the  negation  of  an  Intel- 
ligent foreign  policy.      The  one  condi- 
tion of  efficiency  for  the  Entente,  as 
well  as  of  European  peace,  is  seen  in 
France  to  be  that  England  should  have 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  her  traditional 
policy.      Lord  Curzon  put  it  admirably 
when  he  said  that  in  England  the  For- 
eign Secretary  was  exactly  in  the  po- 
sition of  Moses  In  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites:  his  two  hands  had  to  be 
held  up  by  the  Ministers  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.    France  cannot  fight—- 
even  at  CJonstantlnople — the  battles  of 
the  English  alone.      Yet  Lord  Haldane 
rejects  the  warnings  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  of  the  Military  Correspondent  of 
the    Time^;^    Sir   Edward   Grey   calls 
down  upon  his  head  the  crushing  re- 
tort of  the  German  Chancellor;  and 
when  Mr.  Jowett  asks  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  "if, 
during  his  term  of  office,  any  nnder- 
taking,  promise,  or  understanding  had 
been  given  to  France,  that  in  certain 
eventualities  British  troops  would  be 
sent  to  assist  the  operations  of  the 
French  Army,"  the  answer  is  "in  the 
negative."      The  pretty  little  German 
pocket  atlas  for  1910  published  by  the 
great  house  of  Justus  Perthes  dubs  the 
North  Sea  "Deutsche  Meer,"  so  that 
now,  as  the  French  weekly  newspaper 
L'Opinkm   reminds   us,    Great   Britain 
*f  trouve  done  ItaAffnie  par  la  mer  alie- 
fmtnde.    Yet  there  are  little  Englanders 
still.      The  abolition  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris  with  the  substitution  for  it  of 
tliat  of  Greenwich  has  its  compensa- 
tions; but,  in  France,   at  all  events, 

tTbe  jpresttrvatlon  of  Frano*  from  an 
attack  (t>y  Oermany  bafore  tha  weight  of 
Bnaaia  begins  to  tell]  Is  ahfoluUly  vital  far 
<npr  [Bngland's]  tubitgttent  ieourity.  —  TYmet, 
April?. 


such  events  as  this  are  not  regarded  as 
being  in  themselves  a  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic  justification    of    the    raimm 
d'itre  of  the  Entente  Coidiale  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  in  which  Ger- 
many— after  liaving,  in  collusion  with 
count  Aehrenthal,  shuffied  all  the  Bal- 
kan cards  and  re*arranged  the  map  of 
Europe — has  been  negotiating  so  ef- 
fectively with  Russia  that  a  man  like 
M.  Hanotaux  can  write,  however  ex- 
travagantly: i€e  entretiens  de  Potsdam 
orU  cr^,  de  Vavett  de  Um»,  ume  sUuatkm 
telle  Qu'on  eat  bien  obPiif6  de  m  demamd&; 
makUenant,  si  la  RusHe  a  rompu  le  pade 
de  la  Triple  Entente,    M.  Pichon  beau- 
tifully explained  before  he  fell  from  of- 
fice that  Russia  Iiad  done  nothing  of 
the  kind  and  tliat  all  was  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  Triple  En- 
tentes.     Sir  Edward  Grey  lias  echoed 
his  words  in  the  same  key  of  optiniism. 
forgetting  as  well  as  his  colleague  of 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  that  although  Con- 
stantinople  is    to-day    the   diplomatic 
ofi^aXos,  the  centre  where  the  Skuo- 
X)ean  equilibrium  of  the  future  must  be 
delicately  evolved,  it  is  the  place  above 
all  others  where  France  and  England 
seem  incapable  of  a  commcm  action. 
M.   Pichon   backs   the   Times,   or   the 
fTimes  backs  M.  Pichon,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Flushing;  but  the  Times  is  not 
the  British  Government,  and  as  little 
has  been  heard  of  the  late  French  For- 
eign Minister's  protests  for  the  defence 
of   Belgian   neutrality,   as    has    been 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  British  ultima- 
tum presented  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment and  ridiculously  backed  out  of  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
But  German  ioelt-poHHk  follows  the  line 
linking  the  two  horns  of  a  crescent 
which  might  well  pass  for  the  great 
tjpe-dilemma:   that   of  Koweit-Fluah- 
ing.    Every  one  knows  now  how  Rus- 
sia has  solved  that  dilemma,  what  Rus- 
sia thinks  of  the  problem  of  the  Bagh- 
dad Railway.    She  has  left  France  and 
England  to  their  own  devices  to  settle 
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matters  together— or  apart — ^as  best 
tbey  can;  and  pending  the  liquidation 
of  this  affair  England  is  arming  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  undo 
the  anti-British  work  of  anarchy  and 
piracy  complacently  favored  by  France 
at  Jluscat  When  the  French  public 
note  facts  of  this  nature,  as  they  are 
noting  them,  when  tbey  behold,  as  M. 
Tardleu,  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
fFmnps,  has  soberly  enough  put  it — 
and  M.  Ribot,  who  has  confirmed  M. 
Tardieu,  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
sympatlietic  auditor  in  the  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Crui^i— that  U  semble 
admit  que  chacwn  doU  oiler  de  son-  €6U 
sans  concert,  sons  eommnwioatUm  prMfk- 
Ue  om  peHt  JHmheur^  they  conclude  that 
e^anoellerie  is  not  so  bad  a  name  to 
describe  the  rocking-chairs  in  which, 
with  discordant  rhythm,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Triple  Ekitente  have 
been  agitating,  in  unmethodical  conver- 
sation, ever  since  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  graver  ques- 
tions of  European  policy.  O  mi  fUi, 
qnam  parva  cum  sapientia  rcffitur  mun- 
dms! 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  if 
Frenchmen  were  to  draw  from  their 
perception  of  the  hollowness  of  certain 
official  optimistic  assurances  as  to  the 
Integrity  and  efficiency  ef  the  Triple 
Ehitente  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
act  wisely  in  seeking  gracefully  to 
withdraw  from  a  pact  which  has  served 
its  time.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for 
them  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  for 
England  if  they  should  take  to  meditat- 
ing too  strenuously  on  the  idea  recently 
put  to  them  by  an  ex-Foreign  Minis- 
ter, M.  Hanotaux,  in  his  sensational 
article,  ''II  Fawt  VhotsUrr  It  would  be 
unfortunate  because  it  is  too  late  now 
to  return  to  the  principle  of  President 
Gp§vy.  Germany  was  not  Germany 
when  that  statesman  extolled  for  his 
country  a  policy  of  absolute  isolation; 
but  Germany  is  Germany  to-day.  And 
at  the  same  time  England  was  England 


then,  but  Bn^^and  is  not  the  same  EiUg- 
land  now.  That  England  should  once 
more  become  England  is  the  crying 
European  need  and  the  most  genuine 
longing  of  France. 

III. 
But  if  I  have  felt  it  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Entente  Ckyrdiale,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
to  reflect  with  unflinching  frankness 
and  completeness  the  feeling  that  is 
abroad  in  France  with  regard  to  Anglo- 
French  relations,  with  regard  to  the 
Triple  Entente,  and  with  regard  to 
the  ISuropean  situation,  I  am  bound  to 
report  the  fact  that  (^cial  utterances 
in  tliat  country  may  all  be  summed  up 
in  the  phrase:  inalgti  tout,  U  n^  a  pas 
Heu  d'Hfie  pesskniste.  And  if  you  press 
your  interlocutor  to  Justify  this  nega- 
tive form  of  optimism  he  will  set  forth 
Ingeniously  some  such  considerations 
as  these: 

It  might  legitimately  be  argued  that 
the  anxiety  caused  among  certain 
friends  of  the  Triple  Entente  by  the 
rapprochement  between  Russia  and 
Germany  (and  do  not  forget  that,  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Pichon,  M. 
Ribot,  and  M.  Gruppi  have  insisted, 
that  anxiety  is  absurd)  Is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
aroused  among  the  partisans  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  by  tlie  same  rapproche- 
ment If  France  and  England  have, 
in  a  way,  been  left  in  the  lurch  (par- 
tially by  our  own  fault),  by  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  our  partner  Russia,  In 
coming  to  terms  with  Germany  with 
regard  to  matters  on  which  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  three  Powers,  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  to  act  in  unison, 
Austria-Hungary  is,  at  the  same  time, 
cherishing  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
disinterested  action  of  C^ermany.  The 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  given  several  indi- 
cations of  its  intention  to  reap  as  many 
advantages  as  the  situation  can  offer 
out  of  the  hostility  evoked  in  Russia  by 
Count  AehrenthaPs  magnificently  au- 
dacious annexation  policy.    It  is  Ger- 
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man,  and  not  Austrian,  prestige  that 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  sqccess  of 
Count  Aehrenthal's  schemes,  and  not 
only  has  Germany  as  yet  done  noth- 
ing to  restore  cordial  relations  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  but  she  may  even 
be  plausibly  accused  of  a  desire  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister 
the  same  impertinent  anathema  which 
she  used  against  M.  Delcassd.  That 
operation,  to  be  sure,  might  please 
Russia,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
wound  Austrian  susceptibilities.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  what  seems  obvious 
is  that  ^e  aU^ged  dangles  to  which 
the  Triple  Bntente  is  exposed  by  the 
so-called  Potsdam  interview  are  offset 
by  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  bonds 
uniting  Germany  and  Austria,  so  that 
things  are  virtually  where,  they  were 
before  the  rapprochement  between 
Russia  and  Germany. 

This  impression  is  all  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  an  optimistic  interpretation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  as  it  is  noto- 
riously the  case  that  Italy,  the  third 
partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  to  all 
actual  intents  and  purposes  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  To-mor- 
row, in  Tunisian  waters,  the  French, 
Italian,  and  British  flags  are  to  unite 
the  colors  of  the  Mediterranean  Triple 
Entente,  and  the  guns  of  the  three 
fleets  are  to  salute  the  President  of  the 
Republic  with  salvoes  of  artillery,  the 
echoes  of  which,  even  without  wireless 
telegraphy,  will  be  heard,  you  may  be 
sure,  in  Berlin. 

It  may  even  be  not  altogether  to  be 
regretted  that  a  new  man — ^not  any 
particular  new  man,  but  some  new 
man — should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  French. foreign  policy.  The  new 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
takes  office,  therefore,  at  a  moment 
when,  however  uncertain  the  state  of 
Europe,  the  essential  elements  in  the 
problem  of  the  maintenance  of  Euro- 
pean equilibrium  are  intact,  and  when, 
to  use  M.  Delcass^'s  phrase,  it  Is  im- 
perative for  France  to  pratiquer  her  al- 
liances and  her  friendships.  The  ac- 
tion of  Russia  in  accepting  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany  need  entail  no 
more      untoward      consequence,     for 
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Franco-Russian  frlendisMp  than  d^  tHe 
amicable  overtures  of  France  to  Aus- 
tria, and  the  somewhat  lukewarm  pro^ 
tests  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  against  Gbant 
Aehrenthars  action,  at  a  moment  wheD 
a  sturdier  attitude  on  the  part  of 
France  might,  perhaps,  have  thwarted 
the  entire  annexation  policy.  The 
truth  Is  that  each  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  Powers-  has  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  successive  shocks  of  the 
last  eighteen  months;  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable in  the  nature  of  things — ^tbat 
is  to  say.  In  the  nature  of  Ekiropean. 
things — that  the  Triple  Entente  shonYd 
not  recover  its  old  tfoie  efficiency.  It 
may  be  said  of  its  members  that  united 
they  stand  and  divided  they  falL 
When  England*  awakes  she  will  see  this 
fact  as  clearly  as  we,  and  we  can  de- 
sire nothing  better  than  that  Germanx 
should  go  on  waking  her. 

When  EnffUmd  Atcakee,  as  the  last 
word  of  an  official  utterance,  Is,  after 
all,  an  unwitting  and  fairly  disquieting- 
confirmation  of  the  general  pessimlsnn 
which  the  labored  argument  that  I 
have  summed  up  was  intended  to  de- 
molish. The  only  conclusion  that  I  per- 
sonally draw  from  the  preceding  analy- 
sis of  French  feeling,  and  from  the 
form  assumed  by  official  optimism,  is 
that  for  the  Entente  Cordiale,  as  for 
the  Triple  Entente,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost,  il  ne  teste  plut  Se  fatOes  4  com- 
mettre.  Now  that,  since  the  departure- 
of  M.  Pichon,  France  possesses  a  Gov- 
ernment ready  to  praHquer  her  alliances 
and  her  friendships,  England  would  be 
more  than  shortsighted,  she  would  be 
ignoring  her  own  interests,  no  less  than 
the  interests  of  European  peace,  were 
she,  at  this  Juncture,  draping  herself  In 
her  Coronation  robes,  to  allow  France 
to  cry  over  the  Channel,  into  her  indif- 
ferent ears,  the  words  of  Henry  IV. 
to  CrlUon:  "We  have  conquered  at  Ar- 
ques,  but  you  were  not  there,  my 
Crillon.- 

Wm.  Marion  FuUerton, 
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Where  thej  most  breed  and  hannt,  I 

haye  observed 
Tlie  air  is  delicate. — Macbeth. 

The  fairies,  after  a  long  retirement, 
have  lately  made  their  appearance 
again  in  English  poetry.  Allusions 
to  them  never  did,  nor  could,  wholly 
disappear  thence,  hot  for  a  long  time 
they  figured  rather  as  part  of  the  reg- 
ular poetical  convention,  than  as  ob- 
jects of  personal  Interest  They  are 
with  us  again  now,  and  it  is  curious  to 
compare  the  fairies  of  to-day  with 
those  of  the  earlier  time,  when  first 
they  passed  from  the  imagination  of 
the  people  into  that  of  the  poets. 
Shakespeare,  of  course,  comes  first  and 
foremost,  as  a  summoner  of  the  fairy 
tribes;  he  is  unquestionably  the  chief 
authority  for  all  details  respecting 
them,  and  he  shows  them  to  us,  in  the 
full  possession  of  a  Paradise,  that  they 
seem,  since  his  days  to  have  lost  We 
refer  to  him  for  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  tastes,  and  social  economy,  as 
freely  and  undoubtingly  as  we  do  to 
Milton  for  all  detailed  information 
about  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Before  Shakespeare*s  day  there  Is 
wonderfully  little  about  fairies  in  any- 
thing that  has  come  down  to  us.  Even 
In  Chaucer's  time,  their  golden  age 
was  supposed  to  be  past. 

Foot  now  can  no  man  see  no  elvfi's  mo- 
he  says  hi  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tai^.  The 
Renaissance  might  have  done  some- 
thing for  them,  but  so  far  from  that,  it 
produced  a  perfect  crop  of  nymphs  and 
shepherds,  who  filled  up  every  space 
that  a  fairy  might  have  occupied.  Phil- 
omela and  Terius,  Cupid  and  Campaspe, 
one  meets  at  every  turn,  but  of  fairies 
there  continues  to  be  a  plentiful  lack, 
even  where  the  occasion  seems  to  call 


aloud  for  them.  In  Spenser's  Epith- 
alanvkm,  for  instance,  it  would  seem 
natural,  almost  inevitable,  that  Oberon 
and  Tltania  should  hold  their  revels,  as 
on  Theseus'  wedding  night,  and  bring 
a  blessing  to  the  hearth.  Not  at  all. 
Hymen,  Phoebus,  the  Csrprian  Queen, 
PhcBbe,  Bacchus,  the  Graces,  Jove 
and     Fair    Alcmena     appear,     either 

• 

by  invitation  or  by  way  of  allusion, 
and  Saints  and  Angels  sing  "Hallelu- 
jah," whenever  there  Is  a  pause  in  the 
chorus  of  "Hymen,  W  Hymen,  Hymen," 
but  never  a  fairy  all  the  while.  The 
only  allusions  to  them,  are  to  Hobgob- 
lins, Poukes,  or  Evil  Sprlghts,  who  are 
classed  with  "shrlech  oules,"  night 
ravens,  damuM  ghosts,  "grlesly  vul- 
tures" and  frogs,  as  creatures  who 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
wedding  festival.  As  to  the  Faerie 
Qnfeen  Itself,  one  cannot  truthfully  say 
that  the  fairies  are  further  concerned 
in  it,  than  in  giving  it  a  name.  The 
aUegorical  intentioh  is  too  predom- 
inant, to  allow  a  single  real  fairy  to 
come  near  its  borders,  not  one  of  them, 
even  for  a  moment,  could  breathe  its 
atmosphere,  so  laden  with  moral  pur- 
pose. Its  noble  charm  is  Independent 
of  what  fairyland  can  do  for  it 

It  is  really  curious,  considering  how 
largely  fairies  must  have  figured  in  the 
popular  imagination  of  the  time,  how 
little  place  they  hold  in  the  poetry. 
Percy  gives  only  the  Ballad  of  Roltin 
OoodfeUciv,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Ben  JoDSon,  and  a  song  called  The 
Fairy  Qiieen,  published  in  1658,  and 
sounding  like  a  reminiscence  of  Mid- 
summer Niffhfs  Dream.  The  poets  had 
their  heads  too  full  of  the  classics  to 
find  any  place  for  Oberon  and  Tltania. 
It  was  left  for  Shakespeare  to  bring 
them  into  the  circle  of  classic  allusion 
and  everyday  life,  and  to  put  Oberon 
and  Puck  beside  Theseus  and  Hyppo- 
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lita,  and  also  beside  Bottom  the 
weaver,  and  Snag  the  Joiner,  in  one 
common,    intermingling   company. 

Mercntio  first,  in  Shakespeare^s  early 
days,  gave  a  fanciful  sketch  of  these 
fairy  folk  in  their  relation  to  dreams, 
and  that  first  hint  is  more  fully  worked 
out  later,  when  Queen  Mab  becomes 
Titania.  She  changes  some  of  her  at- 
tributes in  the  course  of  the  transfor- 
mation, or  rather  they  are  handed  oyer 
to  Robin  Goodfeliow,  all  the  rough  f rol- 
licking, the  bucolic  practical  Joking,  for 
which  she  becomes  too  dainty  a  lady. 
Bottom's  lady-loye  is,  oddly  enough, 
of  a  far  more  refined  type  than  the 
Fairy  Queen  conjured  up  bj  that  very 
fine  gentleman,  Mercutio. 

In  Sliakespeare's  mind,  tluree  several 
conceptions  of  the  fairy  folk  seem  to  be 
conflicting,  or  at  least  acting  together 
throughout  Midmemner  Niffht*8  Dream, 
sometimes  one  predominating,  some- 
times another.  First  comes  the  idea 
represented  in  parts  of  Mercutio*s 
speech,  of  the  dainty,  tricksey  elfin 
sprites  of  diminutive  size,  ''Hanging  a 
pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear,"  creeping 
into  the  acorn  cups,  robbing  the  bees 
of  their  honeybags,  and  the  squirrels  of 
their  nut  hoards,  and  fanning  away  the 
moon-beams  with  butterflies'  wings; 
tiny  flower-like  creatures,  as  light  and 
fragile  as  the  gossamer  that  floats  in 
the  summer  air. 

Secondly,  he  sometimes  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  them  as  larger  and  statelier 
beings,  not  far  removed  from  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  classic  in  size, 
habits,  and  associations.  When  Oberon 
and  Titania  meet  in  the  Second  Act  of 
the  Midsummer  Niffh^$  Dream,  their 
mutual  chiding  is  all  in  the  terms  of 
Greek  literature.  Oberon  is  accused  of 
having  taken  the  form  of  Ck>rin  the 
Shepherd,  to  woo  the  "amorous  Phil- 
lida,"  and  Hyppolita,  too,  is  his  "bus- 
kined  mistress"  and  his  warrior  love, 
while  Theseus  becomes  the  lover  of 
Titania  in  Oberon's  Jealous  answers. 


The  little  changeling  page  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  quarry's  begin- 
ning, but  he  is  by  no  means  the  only 
bone   of  contention.      They   are   evi- 
dently mixing  with  mortals  on  terms  of 
more  or  less   equal  association*  and 
apparently  this  is  an  unnatural  and  un- 
desirable state  of  things.      The  fairy 
world  is  thrown  out  of  Joint,  direful 
results  follow  to  the  world  of  mortals 
also,  the  King  and  Queen  themselves 
have  destroyed  their  domestic  happi- 
ness and  fallen  into  all  manner  of  va- 
ried  entanglements,    and   all    this   is 
brought  about  by  their  dangeroos  in- 
tercourse with  mortal  kind.     The  true 
elfln  life,  with  its  proper  quality  of 
pleasures,  is  restored  in  the  end  when, 
renouncing  mortal  loves,  they  bless  the 
bridal  of  Theseus. 

Thhrdly,  there  is  the  Robin  Goodfel- 
iow conception  of  the  fairies,  the 
rougher  type,  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  hob-goblin,  plajlng  rude 
pranks,  and  not  free  fvom  touches  of 
darker  and  more  sinister  association. 
Puck  keeps  very  mixed  company  at 
times,  we  gather.  The  allusions  or 
similes  he  makes  in  passing,  show  ns 
how  much  he  differs  from  those  whom 
we  may  call  the  fairies  of  the  Court. 
He  belongs  to  nature  in  her  darker  as- 
pects as  none  of  the  others  do.  Oberon 
in  one  of  his  most  classic  moments  bids 
Puck 

Cover  the  starry  welkin 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron; 

and  he  is  fond  of  talking  of  '^screech 
owls,"  wandering  ghosts,  damnM  spir- 
its, and  such  small  deer.  In  Act  il« 
Scene  3,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Oberon  is  a  little  shocked,  or  disa- 
greeably struck  at  least,  by  Puck's 
choice  of  topics.  He  ihtermpts  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  description  of  the 

Damndd  ghosts. 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods   have 
burial. 
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and  breaks  in  hastily  witli  "But  we 
are  spirits  of  another  sort,**  as  if  in  a 
kind  of  reproof.  There  are  moments 
when  one  wonld  hardly  take  one's  oath 
that  Pack  might  not  have  consorted 
with  such  comrades  as  the  fonl  fiend 
Flibbertygibbet,  of  whom  Edgar  said, 
"he  begins  at  curfew  and  walks  to  the 
first  cock,  he  gives  the  web  and  the 
pin,  squints  the  eye  and  makes  the 
bare  lip,  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and 
hurts  the  poor  creatures  of  the  earth.*' 
Puck  is  a  strange,  hybrid  kind  of  crea- 
ture, with  puzzling,  contradictory  sug- 
gestions and  elements  about  him,  with 
touches  of  malice,  and  here  and  there 
he  brings  a  hint  of  fear.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  three  conceptions  are  so 
blent  together,  so  inwoven,  that 
they  leave  one  dear  abiding  impression 
on  the  mind;  of  joy,  and  elfin  mirth 
and  delicate  delight. 

These  fairy  sprites  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  touch  on  human  life  in  a  spirit 
of  irresponsible  dainty  mischief,   not 
unkind^,  but  treating  the  mortals  as 
playthings  and  puppets.       The  inter- 
course may  not  agree  with  them,  but 
it  does  not  sadden  or  embitter  them. 
They  are  far  more  closely  and  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
nature  than  with  those  of  the  human 
kind.      Killing  cankers  in  the  musk- 
rose  buds,  is  really  a  business  of  far 
more  consequence  than  superintending 
the   loves   of  Hermia   and  Lysander. 
The  one  is  a  thing  that  must  be  regu- 
larly attended  to,  the  other  an  occa- 
sional recreation.      The  fairy  and  the 
mortal  worlds  are  two  totally  different 
schemes  of  being,  even  when,  at  times, 
they  run  side  by  side.      Their  meas- 
urements of  time  and  space  have  no  re- 
lation to  one  another,  and  the  right 
equilibrium  of  each  is  only  attained, 
as  I  say,  when  they  cease  to  be  inter- 
mixed.     The  agency  of  each  on  the 
other  had  been,  on  the  whole,  an  incal- 
culable, disturbing,  disconcerting  ele- 
ment, though  it  has  its  compensations 


of  pleasure  and  interest  It  has  done 
neither  party  any  lasting  harm.  Bven 
to  the  fairies  it  has  been  worth  while, 
and  how  infinitely  so  to  us. 

Tke  Tempest  has  its  elves  too.  They 
are  of  a  somewhat  different  race,  these 
last  sweet  sprites  of  Shakespeare's 
imagination.  Th^  are  never  called 
fairies,  but  sprites,  a  rather  higher  or- 
der of  beings,  one  supposes.  But  they 
have  the  teasing  capricious  ways  of  the 
fairy  kind.  Ariel's  tasks  may  foe  com- 
pared to  Puck's,  and  so  may  his  Jour- 
neys, but  they  are  fieeter  and  further 
and  more  fanciful.  He  can  transform 
himself  into  a  nymph  of  the  sea  or  a 
harpy,  but  his  most  natural  and  habit- 
ual seeming  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, that  of  a  fairy. 

The  atmosphere  is  different,  so  very 
different,  from  that  of  Midsummer 
Ni&hfs  Dremn,  a  thinner,  clearer  air. 

The  climate's  delicate:  the  air  most 
Sweet. 
Fertile  the  isle. 

Here,  we  are  In  the  native  home  of 
the  sprites,  they  have  not  followed  the 
mortals  to  their  earthly  haunts,  as  in 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  But  a  mor- 
tal has  the  upper  hand.  The  fairies 
are  under  domination,  and  meddle  in 
human  affairs  in  obedience  to  human 
Judgment  not  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
This  is  not  a  permanent  or  desirable 
state  of  things,  however.  Freedom  is 
to  be  Ariel's  reward.  When  Prospero 
sails  away  we  know  that  the  island 
people,  "the  elves  of  hills,  brooks, 
standing  lakes,  and  groves,"  are  re- 
turning to  their  multitudinous.  Joyous 
spirit  life,  delighting  to  be  free  from 
the  human  interference  that  had  never 
been  anything  but  an  oppression.  Even 
while  it  brought  scarce-desired  bene- 
fits, it  had  introduced  also  clumsy, 
hampering,  bewildering  conditions  and 
tasks.  Prospero  knows  that,  when  he 
bids  them  farewell.  It  is  a  kind  of 
inversion  of  Midewmner  NiffMs  Dream, 
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wbiere  tbe  fairy  influence  predominates 
over  the  mortalB^  following  them  into 
their  own  world.  In  the  Tempest  there 
is  almost  a  fore-shadowing  of  the  mod- 
em aspect  of  the  fairy  world,  in  wWch 
its  people  are  brought  into  close  and 
constant  relations  with  human-kind,  to 
the  oyer-shadowing  of  their  Joy. 
Shakespeare  recognized  the  pity  of 
that  Ariel  may  have  -to  pay  the  price 
of  his  deliyerance  from  the  split  pine, 
in  far  joumeyings  and  fantastic  la- 
bors; but  in  the  end  the  price  is  paid, 
the  debt  cancelled,  and  we  are  glad 
with  him  when  his  freedom  is  won, 
and  he  and  his  kind  return  to  their  own 
untrammelled,  timeless  life. 

With  the  Tempeet,  the  Canon,  so  to 
speak,  of  fairy-lore  ends.  One  finds 
but  little  about  fairies  in  English 
poetry  for  many  a  year  after,  and  what 
there  is,  is  mostly  a  mere  re-arrange- 
ment, a  variation  upon  the  Shakespeare 
theme. 

Such  are  Milton's  exquisite  fairy  al- 
lusions, always  in  the  vein  of  Midsum- 
mer Niffht*8  Dream,  and  classic  in  tone, 
as  Oberon's  speeches  so  often  are.  Mil- 
ton's fairies  generally  keep  company 
with  nymphs  and  shepherds,  with  the 
Graces  and  the  "rosy-bosomed  Hours" 
— ^and  belong  to  the  Renaissance. 
Pope's  airy  and  courtly  sprites  are  di- 
rect descendants  of  Cobweb,  Moth,  and 
Peaseblossom.  Scott's  are  more  ro- 
mantic, and  a  good  deal  more  mali- 
cious. The  elfln  dwarf,  in  the  Lay  of 
the  laet  Minstrel,  is  very  like  an  appa- 
rition of  Puck,  though  at  times  we  feel 
even  darker  suspicions  about  him.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  name  Puck,  or 
Pouke,  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  sim- 
ply devil.  Shelley  is  full  of  beings 
very  like  fairies  in  some  ways,  but  it 
would  be  misleading  to  apply  that  word 
to  his 


Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  Yelled  Des- 
tinies, 


Splendors  and  glooms  and  glimmetlng 
IncamationSa 
Of  Hopes  and  Feaze,  and  twilight 
Phantasies. 


His  spirit  beings  are  reflections  of  hu- 
man moods,  projections  of  the  mind, 
and  have  hardly  an  independent  exist- 
ence; whereas  the  very  mark  of  the 
fairy  kind  has  always  been  tiieir  entire 
remoteness  from  the  human  mind  and 
human  motives. 

Christina  Rossetti  took  up  the  theme 
in  graceful  and  fanciful  fashion,  and, 
perhaps,  the  present-day  type  of  fidiy 
really  begins  with  her  writing.  in 
Ooblin  Market  the  malign  little  Ko- 
balds  who  tempt  the  girls  with  th^r 
magic  fruit  are  described  with  dainty 
skill.  Little  busy,  crowding,  half-ani- 
mal creatures,  with  a  h<»Tlb]y  human 
commercial  instinct,  and  a  deadly  spite 
at  the  human  being  and  his  higher  pos- 
sibilities. All  the  cheery  good-fellow- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  fairies  Is  gone, 
all  siympathy  with  them,  all  pleasure  in 
their  tricks  and  devices.  These  crea- 
tures are  held  up  to  moral  Judgment 
and  reprobation;  they  are  enemies  of 
the  soul,  not  simply  little  creatures  who 
do  not  share  it 

There  is  a  deep,  subtle  malignity  In 
them,  a  deadly  peril  in  intercourse  with 
them.  When  the  interest  of  fairies 
and  mortals  ran  counter  in  the  old 
days,  the  game  was  fairiy  played  out 
The  fairies  had  their  advantages  of 
dexterity,  invisibility,  and  magical  pow- 
ers generally,  but  then  the  mortals 
were  larger  and  further  sighted,  and 
•quite  as  likely  to  stride  through  the 
fairy  snares  as  to  fall  into  them  at  any 
moment  Now  the  affair  has  become 
so  terribly  serious.  All  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  hell  are  ranged  against  one 
another,  and  the  fairies  spend  their 
whole  time  and  energy  In  wheedling 
and  tempting  poor  mortals  to  u  petty 
sort  of  destruction.  It  is  bewllder- 
ingly   different    from    Oba:t>n'8    Inno- 
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cently  misdirected  interference  in  hu- 
man concerns,  which,  after  all,  would 
never  have  taken  place,  if  the  opportu- 
uitj  had  not  come  in  liis  way,  as  he 
went  about  the  adjustment  of  his  own 
family  affairs.      Of  course,  the  darker 
view  of  the  fairy  folk,  that  regarded 
them  as  being  closely  bound  up  with 
the  powers  of  the  underworld,  had  al- 
ways been  current;  but  in  the  older 
days  they  had  figured  in  English  poetry 
as  a  joyous  and,  on  the  whole,  a  kindly 
iittle    people,    unconcerned    with    the 
deeper    aspects    of    human    life    and 
thought,  but  quite  clearly  distinguished 
as  "spirits  of  another  sort*'  from  hob- 
goblins   and    such    malicious    spirits. 
"Lord  what  fools  these  mortals  be." 
Puck  says  it  with  good-humored  con- 
tempt.     The  Goblins  of  Qohlin  Market 
would  have  said  it  with  a  fathomless 
depth  of  malice. 

Then  we  come  to  a  still  living  poet: 
W.  B.  Yeats.      He  is  the  poet  of  Fairy 
Land,  as  no  one  since  Shakespeare  has 
ever  thought  of  trying  or  wishing  to  be. 
And    he   knows   the   real   irresistible 
charm  to  draw  the  fairies.      He  can 
summon  them  and  they  come,  flocking, 
trooping  in  myriads.     There  is  delight, 
there  is  alnx)st  a  sort  of  intoxication  in 
reading  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry.     His  imag- 
ination has  the  right  ethereal  quality, 
he  can  ride  the  wind,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably real  fairies  who  come  to  his 
call.      His  powers  in  the  matter  are 
those  of  Prospero,  not  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower.      But  as  we  read,  the  sense  of 
a  great  change  presses  in  more  and 
more  npon  us.     Perhaps  the  coming  of 
such  a  change  was  dimly  foreshadowed 
to  us  long  ago,  when  Ariel  felt  that 
touch  of  compassion  for  the  sorrowing 
mortals,  that  gave  Prospero  a  moment's 
surprise. 

Hast  thou,  who  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a 

feeling 
Of  their  afBictions? 

There  lay  the  suggestion  of  a  grow- 


ing sense,  or  capacity,  in  Ariel,  that 
used  not  properly  to  belong  to  the  fairy 
kind.  The  mere  hint  of  such  a  sensa- 
tion implies  an  enormous  change,  and 
the  full  meaning  becomes  clear  to  us  in 
Mr.  Yeats's  poetry.  A  direful  thing  has 
happened.  To  the  fairy  folk,  too,  there 
has  come— The  Fall.  Somehow,  some- 
where, since  old  glad  days,  they  have 
tasted  forbidden-  fruit,  and  here  as  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  has  proved  to 
grow  on  the  tree  of  Knowledge.  The 
fairies  have  found  themselves  out,  and 
they  have  found  out  all  sorts  of  other 
tilings,  too,  all  manner  of  sad  truths 
they  never  used  to  suspect. 

To  begin  with — they  know  now  that 
they  are  old.      They  sing: 

We  who  are  old,  old  and  gay, 

O  80  old, 
Thousands    of    years,    thousands    of 
years. 

If  all  were  told. 

There  is  something  rather  pitiful  in  the 
thought  of  these  happy  beings  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  flight  of  time. 
And  they  have  begun  to  think  about 
the  beginnings  of  things — 

For  I  have  run  from  where  the  winds 
are  bom, 

one  of  them  says.  Their  beauty  has 
grown  "sad  with  its  Eternity.** 
Thoughts  of  the  "gray  wandering  Os- 
prey  sorrow**  haunt  these  songs  about 
Fairy  Land.  An  inexpressible  sadness 
has  come  upon  its  peoples,  in  all  their 
tribes: 

He  heard,  while  he  sang  and  dreamed 

A  piper  piping  away. 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad. 

And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

Instead  of — 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands 
And  there  take  hands, 
Courtesied  when  you  have  and  kist, 
The  wild  waves  whist — 
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We  have  the  Hoeting  of  the  Sldbe,  with 
wbite-armed  Nlamb,  cryinff— 

Away,  come  away. 
Empty  yonr  heart  of  Its  Mortal  dream, 


And  If  any  gaze  on  our  rushing  band. 
We  come  between  him  and  the  deed  of 

his  hand« 
We  come  between  hiih  and  the  hope  of 

his  heart 

No  donbt  the  fairies  of  Celtic  myth, 
such  as  generally  come  to  Mr.  Yeats's 
lure,  have  always  been  sadder  and 
wiser  than  those  that  haunt  English 
woodlands;  but  they  tell  us  that 
Shakespeare's  fairy  lore  represents  a 
Celtic  element  in  him,  and  that  Mer- 
cutio's  Queen  Mab  is  found  again  in 
Maeve  of  Connaught.  The  change  is 
great,  and,  moreover,  Mab's  reputation 
must  suffer  something  in  the  process. 
Complications  more  serious  than  with 
Bottom  the  weaver,  or  even  with  The- 
seus, haunt  the  memory  of  Maeve. 
Her  many  loves  are  remembered  yet  in 
Connaught. 

She  could  have  called,  over  the  rim  of 

the  world. 
Whatever  woman's  lover  had  hit  her 

fancy. 
And  yet  had  been  great  bodied  and 

great  limbed. 
Fashioned  to  be  the  mother  of  strong 

children, 
And  she'd  had  lucky  eyes  and  a  high 

heart. 
And  wisdom  that  caught  fire  like  the 

dried  flax 
At  need,  and  made  her  beautiful  and 

fierce. 
Sudden  and  laughing. 

"Bless  thee,  ladyt  bless  thee,  thou  art 
translated!"  Her  people  fight  now,  in 
the  long  wars  of  the  Brown  Bull,  not 

With  the  rear  mice  for  their  leathern 

wings. 
To  make  her  small  elves'  coats, 

and  she  sleeps  in  her  High  House  at 


Cruahan,  where  the  walls  are  covered 
with  beaten  bronse,  rather  than  on 
"a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme 
blows." 

The  kidnapping  propensities  of  tbe^ 
fairies  were  present  in  Shakespeare^s 
mind  no  doubt,  but  he  introduces  them 
in  a  modified  form.      The  Uttle  page- 
over  whom  Oberon  and  Tltanla  quarrel, 
seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  hL^ 
mortal  mother  to   the  queen's   care, 
rather  than  carried  off  bj  her.  and 
Bully  Bottom  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
an    unwilling    prisoner.      The    ship- 
wrecked companiy  in  The  Tempest  might 
more  truly  be  said  to  have  been  kid- 
napped, but  then  it  was  not  for  tbe 
fairies'  own  gratification,  or  on  tlielr 
own    initiative.      But    this    habit    of 
theirs  is  persistently   present   to   Mr. 
Yeats's  mind.      Tbe  fairies  of  his  con- 
juring up,  carry  it  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing a  serious  danger  and  an  incessant 
nuisance   to  the  mortal   world.       No- 
one  is  safe,  but  children  and  brides  are 
in  constant  peril.      The  fairies  yearn 
unceasingly  for  human  company,  and 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  one 
changeling.      With    all    the    painful 
knowledge  that  the  years  have  brought 
them,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  learned 
that  even  long  ago,  in  the  unfallen 
fairy     world,     such    doings     brought 
trouble.      In  The  WanderUtgs  of  OMn^ 
in  The  Land  of  Hearts  Desire  (loveliest 
perhaps  of  all  his  fairy  poems),  in  The 
Stolen  OhUd,  fn  The  Host  of  the  Air,  in 
the  beautiful  ballad  story  of  BaUe  and 
AiUinn,  the  theme  is  ever  the  same, 
the  yearning  of   the  fairies   towards 
the  mortal  heart  and  soul  and  body, 
and  the  answering  craving  that  they 
have  power  to  wake  in   the  mortal 
heart,  towards  their  unwearying,  un- 
trammelled life.    They  cry 

Come  away,  O  human  child. 

To  the  waters  and  the  wild. 

With  a  Fairy  hand  in  hand. 

For  the  world's  more  full  of  weeping 

than  you  can  understand. 
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Yon  see,  the  fairy  has  learned  so 
much  that  now  it  can  warn  the  hu- 
man child  about  the  troubles  of  life. 
In  Shakespeare's  time  the  saddest  mor- 
tal could  hardly  have  explained  the 
meaning:  of  sorrow  to  a  fairy. 

And  when  the  child  or  the  brfde,  or 
the  young  man,  has  yielded  to  the  fair- 
ies and  gone  with  them,  what  fate  do 
they  meet?  For  Baile  and  Aillinn  it 
was  no  unwelcome  lot.  Angus,  the 
Master  of  Love,  calls  them  from  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
to  something  better. 

For  this  yooBg  girl  and  this  young 

man. 
Hare  happiness  without  an  end. 
Because  they  have  made  so  good  a 

friend. 

Their  love  was  never  drowned  in  care, 
Of  this  or  that  thing,  nor  grew  cold. 
Because  their  bodies  had  grown  old. 
Being  forbid  to  marry  on  earth 
They  blossomed  to  immortal  mirth. 

But  even  for  them  it  seems  a  pale,  glim- 
mering, mystic  world  of  twilight,  shad- 
owy Joys,  more  perfect  than  mortal 
love  in  its  duration,  rather  than  In  Its 
quality,  one  fancies. 

That  is  fairy  land  at  its  best.  But 
for  Malre  Bruin,  or  for  the  bride  of 
O'Driscoll,  or  for  the  solemn-eyed 
stolen  child,  it  gives  us  the  impression 
of  being  a  more  than  doubtful  fate. 
The  freedom  they  go  to,  proves  to  be 
a  cold,  tumultuous,  wandering  life, 
the  gain  seems  less  than  the  loss,  finite 
or   infinite.       Maire  Bruin  cries: 

Fairies,  come  take  me  out  of  this  dull 

world, 
For  I  would  ride  with  you  upon  the 

wind, 
Run  on  the  top  of  the  dishevelled  wave. 
And  dance  upon  the  mountains  like 

a  flame. 


fronts  such  a  change  is  terrible  in  the 
nature  of  it,  alien  from  humanity  or  its 
powers.  The  glamour  of  it  sucks  up 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  de* 
structively. 

To  enter  into  the  fairy  life  used  to 
seem  a  limiting,  a  giving  up,  now  it  is 
the  terrible  gi|ining  of  faculties  too 
great  for  human  capacity.  There  is 
nothing  here,  of  pretty  tenderness,  of 
warm  flower-like  caresses,  of  miniature 
Joys;  only  vast  spaces  of  wind  and 
glimmering  light,  where  mortals  may 
stray  bewildered,  amongst  pale,  half- 
seen  forms,  as  Oisin  did.  It  has 
beauty  strange  and  terrible,  glamour 
that  maddens,  Joys  that  cannot  satisfy; 
not  even  the  faiiy  folk  themselves, 
much  less  mortals.  There  are  other, 
vaster  regrets  haunting  its  changeling 
inhabitants  than  *'Methinks  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay.  Hay, 
good  hay,  hath  no  fellow.*' 

And  if  to  be  carried  off  to  fairy-land 
is  a  troubled  fate,  to  be  smitten  with 
craving  by  its  glamour  is  a  far  worse 
one.  Its  mysterious  fascination  never 
can  be  satlsfled,  not  in  life  nor  in 
death,  as  in  the  man  who  *'Stood 
among  a  crowd  at  Drumahair."  Catch 
one  faintest  echo  of  its  fatal  music  and 
no  earthly  music  can  ever  be  sweet 
again. 

How  would  it  have  been  with  a  wan- 
dering Athenian,  who  might  have 
chanced  to  come  within  earshot  of 
**Spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue*'? 
Would  be  not  have  carried  away  a 
haunting  lingering  memory  to  give  a 
new  charm  to  all  the  sounds  of  the  for- 
est, interpreting  them,  and  binding  him 
closer  to  all  delight  and  to  life  itself, 
making  it  dearer  to  him  instead  of  lur- 
ing him  from  It,  with  the  cry 

Empty  your  heart  of  its  mortal  dream. 


What  she  seeks  is,  as  the  old  priest 
teUs  her,  "Maddening  freedom  and  be- 
wildering light"    The  courage  that  af- 
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When  Mongan,  in  The  Wind  among 
the  Reeds,  thinks  of  his  vision  past  and 
gone,  he  mourns 
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I  haye  dnmk  ale  from  the  country  of 

the  young; 
And  weep  because  I  know  all  things 

now. 

When  Bottom  wakes,  restored  to  his 
own  proper  person,  what  does  he  say? 

1  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I 
have  had  a  dream  past  the  wit  of  mm 
to  say  what  dream  It  was,  man  It  but 
an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expmmd  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was — and  me- 
thought  I  hadi— but  man  U  but  a 
patched  fool  if  he  will  offer  to  say 
what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of 
man  hath  not  beard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able 
to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  his 
heart  to  report  what  my  dream  was, 
I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  bal- 
lad of  this  dream. 

The  fairies  themselves  seem  restless, 
unsatisfied,  hungry-hearted  creatures, 
yearning  in  the  windy  moonlight,  for 
the  glow  of  the  warm  hearth,  and  yet 
unable  to  be  at  peace  there.  As  Ariel 
once  pitied  the  mortals,  so  we  must 
needs  pity  the  fairies  now.  We  are 
not  sorry  for  them  when  they  dance  in 
the  palace  halls  on  Theseus*  bridal 
night,  nor  when  Prospero  leaves  the 
island.  They  are  severing  their  con- 
nection with  mortals,  but  they  are  re- 
turning to  a  complete,  and,  to  them,  a 
satisfying  life  of  their  own. 

But  when  the  child  fairy  lures  Maire 
Bruin  from  the  hearth,  when  Niamb 
loses  Oisin,  we  pity  both  equally,  the 
one  in  success,  the  other  in  failure. 
What  have  they  to  offer?  At  best,  a 
kind  of  limbo,  a  shadowy  floating 
world  of  dreams;  at  worst,  a  region 

The  DabUB  £•?!•#• 


very  like  that  circle  of  the  Inferno, 
where  Paolo  and  Fraaeesca  are  driven 
before  the  wind. 

The  child  MaM  has  wearied  of  the 
**winds  aatf  waters  and  pale  lights*^  to 
whick  it  draws  Maire,  yet  it  weari^ 
qsfekly,  too  of  the  *'Warm  little  boose.** 
The  gladdest  of  mortal  songs  sound 
sad  to  them,  when  Oisin  sings  th^n, 
yet  fear  is  always  at  the  heart  of 
Niamb*s  love,  foreboding  and  a  great 
unrest.  In  a  word,  they  have  lost 
their  own  joys,  and  not  gained  oors. 

Perhaps  these  fairies  of  Mr.  Yeats 
are  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  those 
of  Midsummer  Niffht*9  Drttsm.  The  Fall, 
some  theologians  tell  us,  has  been  a 
necessary  stage  in  human  development 
and  progress.  Perhaps  it  will  prove 
so  to  the  fairies  too.  Certainlj,  It 
seems  possible  to  discover  something' 
like  a  premonition  of  such  a  tiling  in 
The  Tempest,  and  it  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Yeats  to  reveal  it  fully.  Exceed- 
ing beauty  is  about  them  still — ^no  one 
can  question  that — ^but  it  is  •'a  beauty 
on  which  the  soul,  with  all  its  maladies 
has  passed.*'  We  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Yeats,  because  he  has  known  the  call 
tliey  will  obey,  and  has  brought  the 
fairies  back  to  us.  but  we  must  be  a 
little  sorry  that  on  them,  too,  time  has 
left  its  mark.  We  must  needs  look 
•back  with  a  little  ache  of  regret  to  the 
days  before  they  knew  what  age  and 
sorrow  meant,  and  when,  in  the  woods 
near  Athens  or  on  the  yellow  sands  of 
Prospero*s  island,  they  made  the  time 
fleet  carelessly  "as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world.** 

H.  Oriermn. 
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FANCY 

By  Nbil 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Mort-cloth  Ball  was  ancient  his- 
tory, as  all  hilarious  jors  appear  when 
a  season  or  two  has  gone,  and  the  wed- 
ded life  of  Sir  Andrew  Schaw  seemed 
Infinitely  more  remote  to  the  village 
folk,  for  whom  the  Lady  Jean  had  al- 
ways been  an  alien.  Norah  sat  one 
day  with  her  cousin  by  an  open  win- 
dow that  looked  out  from  Fancy  Farm 
upon  landscape  she  had  learned  to 
love  in  every  changing  aspect  of  it; 
she  had  been  arguing  with  him,  play- 
fully, upon  a  topic  almost  stale  between 
them,  and  at  last,  impatient  of  his  per- 
verse views,  had  stamped  her  foot  and, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  dozen  years  of 
difference  in  their  ages  and  the  fact 
that  a  month  ago  she  bad  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  an  infant  in  his  care, 
bad  bluntly  called  him  silly. 

He  watched  her  flounce  across  the 
room,  with  admiration.  "You  make 
me  think,  lass,  of  a  cat,"  said  he. 
"There  Is  something  feline  in  the  way 
you  put  up  your  back  and  show  your 
claws  upon  occasion." 

**A  cat!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Tut!  tut!"  he  said,  "don't  scratch; 
you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  cats.  A 
cat  is  the  only  creature  than  can  enter 
a  room  with  absolutely  unconscious 
dignity,  be  fierce  without  awkward- 
ness, and  idle  without  becoming  fat — 
not  that  there  seems  any  danger  of 
your  becoming  fat  or  idle  either." 

The  lady  smiled;  the  flash  of  temper 
that  had  momentarily  lit  h^  eyes  and 
flushed  her  brow  died  out,  and  she 
sank  Into  a  chair  with  a  gracious  easy 
Irrestralnt  of  every  Umb  that  really 
justlfled  her  cousin's  hint  at  the  feline. 

"You're  not  so  happy  in  your  compli- 
ments as  Mr.  Maurice,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,  you  know  I  have  neither  his 
privileges  nor  his  practice,"  said  Sir 
Andrew.      "How,  if  I  may  ask  does 
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the  bard  of  passion  and  of  mirth  in  his 
appreciative  moment  designate  your 
charms?" 

"Is  It  fair  to  tell?"  she  reflected  audi- 
bly, looking  out  of  deep  green  eyes  that 
seemed  sometimes  black. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  Duldna's  eyes 
must  be  green  emeralds,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew Irrelevantly,  quoting  the  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Countenance.  **There  is 
no  harm,  I  am  sure,  In  disseminating 
pure  poetry,  and  in  any  case,  as  almost 
in  loco  parenHs,  even  yet  I  have  some 
little  claim  to  know  if  the  compliments 
that  are  proffered  to  my  late  ward  and 
cousin  are  base  metal  or  the  true  Par- 
nassian gold." 

"I  am,  it.  seems,  in  bearing,  like  a 
Virgilian  goddess,  a  priestess  carrying 
sacred  vessels." 

"Heavens!  he  could  say  the  same  of 
our  milkmaid,  Ldzsle,  carrying  the 
cogues  of  ];>easemeal  and  milk  to  the 
calves.  I  prefer  my  own  comparison — 
of  the  graceful  and  mysterious  cat" 

"And,  sitting,  I  have— what  does  he 
call  it? — the  hieratic  aspect  of  some  old 
Madonna." 

"Ah!  the  dear  lad!  what  a  sad  evi- 
dence that  poets  and  lovers  should  de- 
rive from  life,  and  not  from  literature 
or  art.  You  are  too  cold  to  Master 
Reginald,  Norah;  a  swain  so  devoted 
and  so  fervent,  though  so  confoundedly 
obvious  in  his  compliments,  does  not 
deserve  the  snubblngs  that  your  play- 
ful and  whimsical  affection  too  often 
bestows  on  him.  With  a  little  more 
encouragement  the  lad  could  show  you 
he  has  the  stuff  of  a  grand  passion  un- 
der the  copy  of  Keats  he  always  car- 
ries in  his  breastpocket.  I  dragged 
him  out  on  the  yawl  a  week  ago,  and 
sailed  him  an  hour  or  two  along  the 
coast  with  the  sea  coming  over  the 
coamings,  and  I  liked  the  fellow's  eye 
— there  was  no  moment  of  quailing; 
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but  the  idiot  spouted  Byron!  Great 
Neptune! — ^Byron  at  such  an  hour — 
with  the  nor*-ea8ter  coming  down  in 
black  squalls  and  a  lost  reef-pennant! 
I  was  ass  enough  to  give  him  the  tiller, 
while  I  went  forward  for  a  moment, 
and  he  let  her  gybe.  Gtod  nearly  had 
us  there!" 

**0h!"  cried  his  hearer,  **you  horrify 
me!  It  Is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
of  it;  you  must  not — must  not  do  such 
dreadful  things/* 

He  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  the 
floor;  the  wind  blew  in  from  the  open 
window,  laden  with  summer  scents, 
bearing  the  sounds  of  the  valley — the 
reapers*  hone,  the  plunge  of  the  river 
on  the  weirs,  and  the  scream  of  plov- 
ers. It  blew  through  her  beautiful 
and  abundant  hair,  and  seemed  to  pale 
the  burnished  olive  of .  her  pure  and 
healthy  cheek.  Her  eyes  stared  trou- 
blously;  she  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  hands  together,  sucking 
her  breath  through  sleet-white  teeth, 
her  lips  apart  and  shuddering. 

**Ah!"  he  said  remorsefully,  "I 
shouldn't  have  mentioned  it;  and  I 
promise  you  I'll  never  give  him  a  tiller 
again.'* 

"You  make — ^you  make  me  furious!" 
she  exclaimed,  stamping  her  foot. 
'*You  should  never  have  had  him  on 
board;  you  should  never  have  let  him 
take  the  tiller;  you  know  very  well  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  Had  you— 
had  you  drowned  Reginald!" 

"What!"  cried  the  Captain  mock- 
ingly.     "The  author  of  'Aphrodite!* 

I  spurn  the  sea-billow  and  mock  at  the 
gale. 
For  thee,  Aphrodite 

The  devil  take  it,  Norah!  whj  should 
a  man  throw  off  poetry  of  such  a  briny 
flavor  if  he  doesn't  know  enough  not 
to  let  a  boat  gybe  in  dirty  weather?  I 
like  the  lad  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
thought  the  incident  worth  mention- 
ing to  youi      No  doubt  he's  storing  up 


all  his  emotion  over  the  affair  for  a 
sonnet  in  the  book.  How,  by  the  way, 
goes  the  opusf" 

She  looked  sideways  at  him  dis- 
trustfully, still  in  a  regal  humor.  "I 
dpn't  know,  and  you  are  deliberately 
leading  away  from  the  subject  we  were 
engaged  upon,  wliich  was  certain^ 
not  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  poetry.*' 

"Deliberately, — now,  Norah  I  you  give 
me  credit  for  a  slyness  I  don't  pos- 
sess. Reggies*  gybe  came  into  my 
mind  quite  irresistibly  with  a  twinge 
from  a  broken  rib  I  got  from  a  swing- 
ing boom  in  consequence  of  it*' 

"A  broken  rib!**  she  cried  with  knit- 
ted brows.  '*That  accounts  for  your 
interviews  with  the  doctor.  You  are 
the  most  secretive  mortal  surely  ever 
breathed.  Was  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal such  a  thing  from  us?" 

"No,  Jiot  absolutely,  but  judicious. 
Discretion  obviated  explanation  and 
alarm,  and  all  the  fuss  Aunt  Amelia 
would  certainly  have  made  about  such 
a  thing.  A  rib  i»  neither  here  nor 
there;  remember  the  indifference  of 
Adam  to  one  completely  lost*' 

"Is  it  painful?** 

"No  more  at  present  than  Adam's 
was;  if  wives  were  always  to  be  got 
so  easily,** — he  stammered  as  one  con- 
fused, remembering;  flushed,  and 
sighed.  "Norah,**  he  went  on  in  a 
new  voice  altogether,  quietly,  wistfully, 
"does  the  house  not  seem,  even  yet  a 
little  lonely?  Something  chilly  in  the 
morning,  eh?  We  are  so  quiet  here. 
Silences,  lapses,  pauses. — I  can't  ride 
them  down, — ^not  if  I  rode  the  mare 
till  she  foundered.  Would  you  imag- 
ine there  would  be  so  much  difference? 
Oh!  a  man  wants  a  wife!  Tm  pos- 
sessed of  devils, — ^the  worst  of  devila,-- 
old  remembrance  and  remorse,  and  tlie 
days  are  full  of  ghosts." 

"Gk>  swimming,  Andy,**  said  tlie  girl, 
suddenly  all  softened  with  a  pity  tluit 
welled  up  in  her  eyee,  and  made  her 
bold  lips  tender  and  tremulous. 
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^Swimmingr'  lie  cried,  flinging  np 
bl8  arms.  "I've  swam,  and  behold  the 
sea  hath  lost  its  ancient  efficacy!  Once 
it  conld  wash  away  all  care,  cool  the 
fever  of  foolish  nights,  dispel  the  phan- 
toms of  the  mind,  cleanse,  console,  in- 
vigorate; now,  by  the  Lord!  it  might  be 
ditch-water!  A  man  wants  a  wife,  a 
little  wif^  to  look  at,  hear,  be  kind  to. 
I  came  to-day  on  a  silly  novel,  poshed 
at  the  back  of  the  escritoire  in  her 
loom,  some  day  perhaps,  when  she 
heard  me  coming,  and  was  afraid ** 

*'No,  not  afraid  cousin;  Jean  was 
never  afraid  of  yon;  she  knew  she  had 
no  reason;  probably  shame,  poor  dear, 
to  be  found  disappointing  you." 

'*That  tawdry  volume  gave  me  as 
much  emotion  as  if  it  had  been  part 
of  herself.  Ghosts  r*  He  ran  his  fin- 
gers through  the  thick  hair  over  his 
temples.  "Do  you  ever  realise  how 
bogey  is  the  world? — so  much  is  left 
behind  of  folks  departed.  Their 
breath  is  in  the  wind;  their  cast-oif 
clothing  keeps  the  shape  it  took  from 
the  pressure  of  their  bodies;  the  sound 
of  their  voices  and  their  footsteps  goes 
for  ever  through  tills  unchanging 
space.  It  isn't  only  that,  but  there  are 
ghosts  of  touch,  and  hate,  and  apprecia- 
tion; Jean's  gone,  but  a  wraith  of  her 
haunts  Fancy  Farm,  where  I  hope  she 
was  not  so  unhappy,  and  whatever  she 
cared  for  here  has  an  aura  about  it 
that  belongs  to  her,  and  whatever  she 
touched— even  the  stupid  novel — ^is 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  her  hands." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  girl, 
and  looked  out  at  the  piling  clouds  that 
billowed  silvery  in  the  west  against  a 
sky  intensely  blue.  The  house  of 
Fancy  Farm— once  a  simple  steading, 
but  in  recent  years  a  little  aggrandized 
with  new  wings  pierced  by  low  wide 
windows,  gables  corbel-stepped,  and 
the  deep  veranda — stood  upon  a  brae 
that  gave  the  lovjQliest  prospect  of  the 
valley.  The  brae  sloped  down  in 
turfy  waves  that  ended  at  the  river. 


which  went  over  its  granite  weirs  with 
a  gushing  sound  that  seemed  to  cool 
the  day,  and  made  its  neighborhood 
melodious;  and  over  the  river  lay  the 
tawny  meadows,  populous  now  with 
men  and  women  and  children  making 
hay.  Beyond,  the  old  plantations, 
garrulous  with  rooks,  and  over  them 
the  steeple  of  the  village.  - 

'Tm  afraid  of  getting  tired  of  this 
place,  Norah,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  al- 
tered modd  again.  "Tired!  tired!  It 
was  all  very  well  when  It  was  Jeanie's 
Fancy,  but  now  I*d  give  ten  years  df 
my  lease  of  life  to  be  back  in  Schaw- 
fleld,  and  in  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
Ton's  the  place!  I  should  never  have 
leased  it  to  our  English  friend, — a  de- 
cent fellow,  but" — he  snapped  his  fin- 
gers and  grotesquely  puckered  up  his 
face— "Schawfield  is  thrown  away  on 
him." 

"At  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,** 
said  Norah,  twinkling. 

"Yes!  yes!  that's  the  confounded 
thing!"  cried  her  cousin  impetuously; 
'*the  poor  devil's  not  getting  anything 
like  the  value  for  his  money.  He 
misses  the  romance  of  the  place:  he 
has  only  got  the  house  and  shootings, 
and  the  sunsets,  and  has  not  the  key 
to  its  magic  garden;  he  has  not  the 
faintest  hint  of  its  old  associations. 
I'm  defrauding  Beswlck;  I've  half  a 
mind  to  return  him  fifty  per  cent  of 
his  rent." 

"Yes,  why  don't  you?"  asked  Norah, 
looking  at  him  through  drooping 
lashes,  and  her  cousin  laughed. 

"You  know  very  welir'  said  he.  "It's 
simply  because  I  don't  happen  to  have 
a  thousand  pounds  at  present  at  my 
disposal.  What  money  is  in  my  name 
Is  in  the  oddest  comers  of  the  world, — 
digging  gold  in  West  Australia,  lum- 
bering in  Newfoundland,  trapping  and 
tracking  furry  things  in  Athabasca. 
It's  feeding  men  and  blazing  trails  out 
of  the  weary  worn-out  world  into  the 
regions  of  romance.' 
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"And,  incidentally,  it's  not  getting 
much  in  way  of  dividends/'  said  Norab, 
laughing.  '*Andj,  as  a  speculator, 
you're  a  perfect  child!" 

He  actually  flushed,  quite  pleased  as 
at  a  compliment;  shook  with  the  soft 
chuckle  tliat  made  Maurice  always 
think  of  old  Melampus  in  among  the 
thickets,  and  stroked  his  chin.  "Ha! 
So!  Of  course!  of  course!  That's  what 
I  want, — ^the  child's  illusion,  whole- 
somest  and  cheapest  of  all  Joys.  'Un- 
less ye  become  as  one  of  these — p-' 
But  not  so  very  childish,  Norah;  some 
day  Athabasca  will  do  well.  We  are 
growing  the  finest  fruits  at  Fort  Mac- 
fadyen,  near  the  Arctic  circle.  What 
a  world!  What  a  world!  Magnifi- 
cent! Here  am  I,  to  the  carnal  eye, 
lounging  about  Fancy  Farm,  the  pro- 
siest of  lives,  but  a  wraith  of  me's 
paddling  a  canoe  and  singing  chan- 
sons on  the  Mackenzie,  or  shooting 
moose  and  bear  for  supper.  Great 
value!  Great  value  for  my  money! 
And  Just  3*esterday  I  had  a  splendid 
adventure, — fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling  of.  me  struck  a  new  reef  on 
the  Witwatersrand."  He  rubbed  his 
hands  ec8tatica}ly. 

Norah  sighed  patiently.  "What  a 
guardian  I've  escaped  from!"  said  she. 
"I'm  glad  the  what-do-you-call-thems 
did  not  permit  you  to  venture  my 
money  on  such  fairy  enterprises.  You 
go  into  the  Stock  Exchange  as  if  it 
were  a  playhouse." 

"So  it  is!  So  it  is!"  cried  the  bar- 
onet, quite  delighted  at  the  idea. 
"That's  the  way  to  look  upon  it. — like 
a  play;  or  a  poem!  That's  why  I'm 
sorry  for  poor  old  Beswick;  he  takes 
his  Works  in  the  deadliest  earnest, 
looks  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  souUess 
congeries  of  mechanism  for  grinding 
out,  not  steel  for  railways,  ships,  and 
bridges,  but  gold  for  his  daughter's 
Ptiiis  bonnets  and  his  own  wearisome 
luxuries,  including  Schawfleld. — but. 
without   the    privilege   of    the    mngic 


garden.  By  George!  I'd  let  him 
have  the  house  and  shootings^  for 
the  rest  of  his  lease  for  nothing  if  I 
could  have  but  the  privilege  of  a  hut 
on  the  place,  and  a  guarantee  that  tie 
wouldn't  talk  Commerce  when  he  met 
me.  I  was  foolish  to  let  Schawfield, 
when  I  tUnk  of  it.  I  could  have 
scraped  along, — if  it  weren't  that  it 
would  involve  shutting  up  the  lodges, 
and  paying  off.  a  lot  of  men;  I  couldn't 
very  well  do  that,— such  decent  fel- 
lows; almost  all  of  them  have  been 
with  dad.  But  if  it  weren't  for  that, 
I  could  have  rubbed  along  without  let- 
ting." 

"You  never  required  to  let,"  said  No- 
rah, calmly  regarding  him. 

"Never  required  to  let  I  Good  heav- 
ens! what  would  happen  to  Schawfleld 
as  a  whole  if  I  didn't?  It  takes  eveij 
penny  of  Beswick's  rent  to  pay  the 
mortgages." 

"You  never  required  to  let,"  repeated 
Norah  firmly. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "you're  back  at 
it  again;  you  mean.  I  could  have  taken 
some  of  your  money?" 

"Borrowed  it,  and  paid  me  back 
when  the  dividends  come  from  the 
faiiy  and  romantic  speculations,"  said 
the  intensely  practical  and  frank  young 
person. 

"There  have  been  one  or  two  rogpues 
in  the  family,"  said  Captain  Cutlass, 
straightening  himself,  "but  of  late  we 
have  run  to  common  decency.  I  like 
the  element  of  imprudence  in  your  pro- 
liosal,  but  I  thought  we  had  settled 
long  ago  it  was  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  seriously  considered.  My  dear  No- 
rah. you  have  yourself  to  think  of.— 
and  your  future.  You  will  marry,  and 
the  most  attractively  poetical  quality 
about  Mr.  Reginald  Maurice  to  me  \s 
that  he  hasn't  as  yet  made  a  farthing 
by  the  Muse  or  anything  else." 

"Mr.  Maurice,  so  far,  hasn*t  done  me 
the  honor  of  asking  me  to  marry  him," 
suid  Norah,  reddening,  and  with  flash- 
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tag  eyes  tbe  Captain  failed  to  see. 

'^The  blate  wooerr  exclaimed  Sir 
Andrew  gaily.  '*A8  I  have  said,  yoa 
treat  him  rather  eavalietly." 

**Because  I  am  indifferent'' 

**He*8  not." 

'Bat  I  am;  Umt  is  the  main  thing." 

*Bat,  my  dear  NOTati,  yon  confessed 
a  decided  passion  for  the  fellow  to  me, 
and — and  Jean." 

"Ob.^*  cried  tbe  girl,  rising  from 
her  chair  and  clenching  her  hands  be- 
hind her  back«  *'I  shonld  never  have 
said  so  to  yon;  yon  do  not  understand." 

^'Upon  my  word!"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
**I  believe  I  really  did  not  understand 
n^  duty  as  your  guardian,  or  I  should 
have  brought  Maurice  to  the  scratch 
about  you  when  I  had  the  right" 

She  stamd  at  hlin  with  her  lips  apart 
and  breathing  deeply,  her  heavy  chest- 
nut eyebrows  mcnre  than  customarily 
close  together,  her  Angers  playing  the 
tattoo  of  the  devU  on  the  table  she  had 
drawn  her  chair  to,  conscious  of  a 
tremor  of  her  legs  that  might  betray 
her  even  while  she  sat  It  was  a 
mercy  that  Sir  Andrew  Schaw,  in  No- 
rah's  presence,  ever  was  a  man  con- 
siderably abstracted — rapt  in  inner  vls- 
l(ms;  often  it  annoyed  her,  now  she 
saw  it  gratefully.  With  an  effort  she 
quelled  the  coward  flesh  of  her,  and 
compelled  in  her  voice  an  ironic  ac- 
cent. 

'^ou  are  clearly  In  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  me,"  said  she. 

He  did  not  look;  he  did  not  contra- 
dict her. 

••Norah,"  said  he,  "I  want  a  wife," 
and  she  hurriedly  snatched  a  volume 
from  a  pile  upon  the  table  and  began 
to  turn  its  pages  noisily. 

*^ou're  more  than  usually  irrelevant 
to-day,"  said  she.  "I  think  we  might 
dispose  first  of  my  proposition." 

'That's  disposed  of  finally,"  said  he. 
In  a  tone  that  left  no  argument; 
''Schawfield's  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  must  make  up  my  miud  to  be  con- 


tent in  Fancy  Farm.  But  the  ghosts 
must  be  dlspielled.  Can't  you  help  me 
to  a  wife,  Norah?"  This  time  her 
looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  she  foimd 
some  passage  in  her  book  extremely 
fascinating.  *  «    ' 

**I'd  as  soon  recommend  you  neck- 
ties," she  remarked^  with  an  attempt 
at  playfulness. 

"And  I  know  exactly  the  sort  of 
wife  to  suit  me,"  he'  proceeded. 

''Listen  a  moment  to  this,"  she  in- 
terrupted huitiedly,  With  a  laugh,  and 
read  a  passage  in  the  book.  He  lis- 
tened, laughed  politely,  though,  indeed, 
the  humor  of  it  was  not  great;  plunged 
again  into  more  Important  things. 
*'She  must  be  good  and  wise  and  beau- 
tifuL" 

"Mormon!  It  Is  not  one  wife  you 
want  but  three,"  said  Norah.  **The 
age  of  paragons  is  ended.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  confine  my  requirements 
to  a  single  one,  which  might  console 
me  for  the  absence  of  the  others." 

"As  what?"  he  asked,  and  she  looked 
embarrassed. 

"What's  wanted  most  in  Schawfield 
— money,"  she  replied,  with  an  effort 
at  an  air  of  badinage. 

"I'd  prefer  Mtt  she  had  none;  my 
ideal  lady  hasn't  a  single  penny.  I  go 
out  like  Quixote,  this  very  hour  to 
look  for  her,"  he  said,  rising  to  the 
door,  and  Norah,  looking  after  him, 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
If  Sir  Andrew  Schaw  was  "queer" 
to  all  his  social  compeers, — Scottish 
lairds  with  ancient  Scottish  names, 
who  had  English  mothers,  and  had 
gone  to  ISngUsh  schools,  and  were  Epis- 
copalians, and,  in  cliaracter  and  ac- 
cent undlBtlngulshable  from  the  Eng- 
lishmen they  rode  with  half  the  year 
in  Rotten  Row, — ^it  was  not  his  fault 
but  due  to  his  heredity.  "The  Siccar 
Schaws"  was  the  bje-name  of  his  folk 
from  far-back  years,  and  the  steadfast- 
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ness  that  name  betokened  waa  In  no 
way  else  more  manifest  than  in  their 
nationality.  They  bided,  most  of 
them,  at  home,  and  married  Scottish 
women;  they  bred  true  Scots,  who 
might  go  round  the  world  in  Bng^h 
flghtlng-ships  (with  a  piper  in  the  poop 
at  even-fall),  bat  erer  came  back  at 
last  to  Scotland,  there  to  dwell  content 
among  the  ancestral  woods  on  the 
shores  of  the  Scottish  sea.  The  fam- 
ily's hereditary  calling  made  the  thing 
inevitable;  no  home  had  they  away 
from  Schawfleld,  save  the  narrow  cab- 
ins of  their  sovereign's  ships;  no 
chance  to  let  the  glamour  of  the  city 
sink  witbin  them;  for  years  on  the 
wastes  of  ocean,  passing  between  their 
stations,  or  sweltering  in  clammy  lati- 
tudes, the  one  spot  of  earth  that  rose 
to  their  inner  eyes  onntterably  sweet 
because  of  its  associations  was  the  na- 
tive parish  where  the  lapwing  whis- 
tled and  the  cool  winds  blew. 

The  first  Captain  Cutlass — he  who 
won  the  appellation — kept  a  fiat  blue 
bonnet  in  his  shore  portmanteau,  and 
put  it  on  whenever  he  had  crossed  the 
Border  on  his  way  to  the  North  from 
Plymouth.  ''Thank  €k>d!"  he  would 
say  with  fervor  then;  "nae  mair,  for  a 
while,  o'  those  damned  mim-mouthed 
gentlemen!''  And  his  eje  rejoiced,  as 
the  coach  proceeded,  at  the  sight  of 
brick-built  and  flat-chested  dwellings 
giving  place  to  houses  built  of  stone, 
— ^their  gray  tones  blending  with  the 
landscape  and  the  careening  clouds. 
The  second  Captain  Cutlass  had  been 
nurtured  too  in  the  Scottish  sentiment; 
loved,  and  rejoiced  in  his  English  sea- 
men, but  could  not  stand  as  he  pro- 
fessed, the  Bnglish  climate.  "Sunshine 
and  stour!"  he  summed  it  up  with  an 
honesty  that  would  have  much  aston- 
ished any  Continental  with  a  Conti- 
nental standard  of  a  climate.  And 
Cutlass  Tertius,  my  eccentric  hero,  ab- 
sorbed the  same  sentiments  almost  as 
soon  as   be  supped   porridge.       They 


sent  him  to  the  local  grammar-0cbo(d 
and  finished  him  in  tlie  C<^ege  Gt  St 
Andrews;  they  drove  him  all  tlie  way 
from  Schawfleld  to  the  Solent,  and 
saw  him  on  his  ship,  as  if  be  were  a 
convict  banished,  without  allowing 
him  a  sight  of  the  siren  LcMidon.  Socb 
times  as  he  returned  from  his  naval 
duties,  he  flew  North  without  a  pause, 
—having  seen  the  world  wid^, 
strange  peoples,  8<^emn  temples,  cities 
clamant,  spacious  harbors;  and  the 
first  thing  he  would  do  when  he  got 
home,  this  sailor,  was  to  moant  a 
horse,  dive  into  the  sea  at  Whitfarland, 
or  walk  the  roads  with  some  ragged 
gangrel. 

When  his  father  died.  Sir  Andrew 
left  the  Navy.  "Fifteen  years  of  it, 
and  never  a  shotted  broadside!  I'd  be 
better  reading  old  Bpictetus,"  said  he, 
and  settled  down  to  working  his  estate. 
With  falling  rents  for  his  fiurms,  and 
a  distaste  f<nr  shooting-tenants,  he 
found  it  a  rather  barren  patrimony, 
but  never  once  did  you  hear  the  man 
lamenting.  He  came  home  from  the 
sea  with  that  air  of  mystery  and  ro- 
mance that  country  people  always  look 
for  in  the  mariner;  stories  were  com- 
mon of  his  carry-on  in  foreign  i>ortB, — 
all  lies,  as  it  happened,  but  for  some 
the  lies  invested  him  with  charm.  At 
first  his  people,  hearing  of  his  quix- 
otic follies,  made  some  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit him  for  their  own  advantage, 
and,  faith!  at  times,  he  was  a  marv^ 
of  credulitx;  but  it's  iU  to  take  the 
trousers  off  a  Hielandman,  and  laird 
and  tenants  settled  down  at  last  to  a 
pleasant  understanding  based  on  mu- 
tual affection. 

A  man  he  was  who.  In  some  cranny 
of  his  being,  kept  a  wild-flower  soul 
inviolate;  nothing  could  harm  him, 
ache  nor  care  for  long  distress  him: 
a  man  with  a  tutored  mind,  he  thought, 
was  master  of  his  fate  and  of  the 
worid,  and  every  catastrophe  could  be 
resolved  to  nothing  In  an  honest  sleep. 
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We  saw  him,  as  I  said,  in  those 
days,  like  a  creatore  of  our  books,  so 
debonair!  so  frank!  and  so  ubiquitous! 
At  early  morning,  when  the  frost  or 
dew  was  still  upon  the  lawn,  he  could 
be  seen  among  the  siieep-folds  of  the 
upper  glens,  smoking  his  pipe  with 
shepherds;  at  noon  no  glade  of  the  for- 
est could  be  so  hidden  and  remote,  but 
we,  bird-nesting,  gathering  white  hay, 
or  seeking  red-pine  roots  for  firewood, 
were  not  liaMe  to  find  him  there  be- 
fore us,  standing  in  the  grass  like  a 
woodland  deity  in  an  old  pair  of  sail- 
or's leggings,  and  he  knew  us  all  by 
name.  At  eyening  spcnrts  on  the  vil- 
lage common  Captain  Cutlass  had  been 
more  than  once  the  champion;  !be  was 
often  the  soul  of  farmers*  parties. 

At  first  they  were  abashed  at  this 
curious  condescension  in  a  gentleman, 
who  spoke  Scots  like  themselves,  and 
vastly  wondered  that  he  was  so  care- 
less of  the  company  of  his  social  equals 
in  the  shire,  and  then  at  last  ascribed 
it  all  to  his  want  of  money.  Money 
he  had,  *tis  true,  but  not  enough  for 
a  country  magnate;  and  he  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  it  took  the 
form  of  scrip  for  some  romantic  en- 
terprise that  never  brought  a  penny. 

He  leased  the  House  c^  Schawfleld, 
and  retired  to  Fancy  Farm,  that  had 
been  for  long  a  dower-house  in  the 
fami^;  bred,  not  unprofltably,  ^red 
Highland  cattle  with  enormous  horns. 
His  aunt  Amelia — a  florid,  bustling> 
sentimental  body,  who  had  never  had 
an  offer  from  a  man,  and  long  had 
ceased  to  hope  for  any — was  his  house- 
keeper. They  were  Joined  in  Fancy 
Farm  on  the  first  year  of  his  wedded 
life  by  Norah,  in  her  teens,  the  orphan 
only  child  of  a  Highland  cousin,  with 
the  true  Scbaw  disregard  for  money, 
of  which  her  father  and  mother  had 
left  her  more  than  Captain  Cutlass,  as 
trustee  and  guardian,  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  with  patience. 

Upon   his  easy-going  and   eccentric 


way  of  life  his  mistaken  marriage  had 
made  hardly  any  difference.  Lady 
Jean  and  Aunt  Amelia  between  them, 
apostles  of  convention,  tried  to  recon- 
cile him  with  Soiioty,  but  at  their  gar- 
den-parties It  was  ten  to  one  he  would 
be  missing,  or,  if  he  did  appear,  it  was 
to  shock  some  sense  of  things  "correct" 
or  convenable,  as  when  <m  oae  occa- 
sion he  l»rought  with  him  an  Italian 
image-seller  he  had  found  in  Schaw- 
fleld village.  The  Italian  had  a  tenor 
voice  of  the  purest  gold,  and  sang  di- 
vinely, but  Ills  greasy  rags  estranged 
from  Fancy  Farm  for  ever  after  half 
the  men  and  women  Aunt  Amelia  and 
the  wife  had  set  their  hearts  on  cul- 
tivating. And  then  they  filled  the 
house,  at  seasons,  with  the  kind  of  folk 
they  thought  might  be  a  compromise 
between  the  vagabonds  he  loved  and 
the  gentry  they  thought  better  com- 
pany for  him, — with  an  occasional 
poetic  soul  like  Maurice,  who  had  made 
a  hash  of  life  in  a  picturesque  and 
cultivated  manner,  nourished  himself 
on  thoughts  sublime  and  other  people's 
viands;  painter  fellows,  not  particular 
about  their  clothes;  actors  even  (Norah 
made  some  wonderful  acquaintances): 
in  short,  they  sought  to  cloy  him  with 
a  j*urai  rendering  of  the  "Vie  de  Bo- 
b^rae,"  but  he  only  laughed  at  them, 
and,  when  they  were  most  wonderful, 
would  quit  them  for  the  woods,  an 
hour  of  conversation  with  the  village 
smith,  or  a  game  with  children. 

Children! — ah!  they  were  a  passion 
with  Captain  Cutlass,  and  theiy  always 
understood  him.  'Tilda  Birrell,  the 
Writer's  sister,  understood  him,  too. 
'^Fiddlesticks!  what  the  man  wants 
is  a  brisk  young  wife,"  said  she.  **and 
a  wean  or  twa  o'  his  ain  to  keep  him 
in  amusement.  He's  Just  a  great  big 
boy,  and  fine  I  mind  o'  him  and  his 
fancy  rabbits!"  Yes,  he  was  aye  the 
great  big  1)oy.  I  know,  when  we  were 
bairns  and  he  came  home  from  the  sea 
with  brass-bound  Jackets,  there  was  no 
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company  he  sooner  songhl  than  ours. 
For  a  moment  or  two  we  feared  him, 
— so  tail,  so  straight,  so  Englifled  and 
well-put-on,  but  he  weuld  erand  upon 
his  head,  or  crawl  on  all-fours  in  a 
way  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  and 
then  we  knew  he  was  not  grown-up 
Inside,  and  was  only  a  naval  mas- 
querader.  We  would  speak  to  hhn  at 
first  In  the  English  of  the  school-room, 
— all  our  vowels  thinned,  our  *Vs" 
with  the  dirl  awanting,  and  our  *'ings*' 
fastidious;  he  pretended  he  could  not 
underiltand,  and,  himself  relapsing  to 
the  Doric,  led  us  back  without  our 
knowing  it  into  the  old  vernacular,  that 
came  to  us  in  moments  unembarrassed. 

Mai^  a  tale  he  told  us,  gathered 
about  him  on  the  grass  at  Galmbaan; 
tnany  a  nest  we  found  together;  many 
a  trout  we  guddled.  Together  we 
plundered  his  father^s  apples;  he 
taught  us  all  to  swim,  and  a  little  of 
equestrian  menage.  To  be  unhealthy 
—even  to  be  only  with  a  headache — 
he  esteemed  a  kind  of  crime;  'twas 
lucky  we  were  wholesome  creatures! 
A  straight  back,  a  high  chin,  a  light 
foot  and  a  fearless  utterance  were, 
for  him,  the  first  of  virtues.  Books 
lie  would  sometimes  laughingly  con- 
temn, yet  somehow,  by  his  knowledge 
of  them,  made  us  prize,  and  well  he 
knew  it:  it  was  but  his  cunning.  If  I 
have  some  acquaintance  now  with 
Shakespeare,  it  is  since  I  sojourned 
once  with  Andrew  Bchaw  in  a  Scottish 
Arden,  heard  the  voices  of  *'The  Tem- 
pest" crying  round  his  yawl,  and 
laughed  at  his  Scots  perversion  of  the 
sinner  Falstaff. 

And  a  man  so  humble  of  his  own 
capacities!  *'I*m  a  splairger!**  he 
would  say.  I  hope  my  readers  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  stands 
for  the  dauber  dilettante,  and.  In  his 
case,  did  a  manifest  injustice  to  his 
])ower,  which  lay  in  the  line  of  mak- 
ing life  Itself  a  picture.  **I*m  a  splair- 
ger.'*   he  would   say,   as   he  watched 


some  tradesman  skilfully  handle  tools; 
"I've  the  splairger's  dreams,  man!  and 
would  be  master  of  eveiy  art  and  craft 
and  a  don  at  all  accomplishments  even 
if  it  was  oDly  playing  draughts.  But 
there's  nae  determined  goal  for  tlie 
splairger,  Alick;  and  you're  the  lucky 
man,  content  to  mak'  a  perfect  kone- 
shoe.  The  splairger's  only  master  in 
his  mind,  and  there  I'm  a  perfect  mar- 
vel! I've  played  at  a  score  o'  things, 
and  tired  o'  them,  and  finished  nae- 
thing,  the  time  that  you  were  makin* 
the  shoes  for  a  thousand  horses." 

''Tuts,  Sir  Andrew,  you  that  can  dae 
onything!"  said  the  smith  to  liim  on 
that  occasion;  the  smith,  wlio  had  had 
his  visions  too,  though  defective  of  a 
leg.  '*lf  I  had  a'  my  limbs  aboot  me. 
it's  no*  at  this  tinker  o'  an  anvil  I 
would  be,  but  selimbin'  masts  oot  yon- 
der round  aboot  the  Horn,  and  you 
have  seen  it!" 

"A  great  muckle  Jabble  o'  waterr 
said  the  Captain  airily;  'there's  nae- 
thing  in  it,  and  there's  liardly  a  mast 
nowadays  to  sclim';  you  see  mair  life 
here  in  your  smidc^.  Try  iny  to- 
bacco. Alick.  I  once  went  round  the 
Horn  on  the  Bf^lerophon,  We  lost  a 
sailor  overboard  in  dirty  weather,  and 
I  fell  after  him." 

"Oh,  1  heard  about  that!"  said  the 
blacksmith  sagely.  "Ye  have  the 
rjedal." 

"Just  that!  but  the  point  is,  it's  a 
curious  thing  about  the  sea,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cdtlass  "that  in  tlsel'  it's  a  gentle 
creature,  quiet  as  a  bowl  o*  milk.  Be- 
fore I  dived  the  weather  roared  about 
us,  whoopin'  in  the  funnels,  whistlin' 
round  the  yards— a  noise  that  seemed 
to  dominate  the  world  and  deafened 
us  so  much  we  had  to  bellow  in  each 
other's  ears.  But  wh^i  I  left  tbe 
ship  and  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea 
it  might  have  been  Whitfaiiand  Bay 
on  an  autumn  Sunday — a  silence  that, 
coming  with  such  suddenness  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  deck,  was  like  a 
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swoiiiid.  Man,  I  was  astonished;  and 
tlien  I  saw  that  it  a*  fell  in  wi'  my 
pliilosophy — that  everything  is  in  our- 
sel's,  and  naething  is  outside  oursers, 
except  appearances/* 

The  smith  hung  on  his  bellows'  han- 
dle and  surveyed  him,  wondering 
^*Ye  would  be  a  gey  wet  man  that  day, 
8ir  Andrew!''  was  his  comment:  "but 
a*  the  same  I  could  be  daein%  if  I  had 
my  leg,  wi'  a  little  sailorizing.  I  ken 
jnyser  there's  naething  in  it  but  imag- 
ination, but  that'll  no*  hinder  the  de- 
light o'  dreamin'  o't."  And  at  that 
Captain  Cutlass  grasped  him  by  his 
calloused  hand  and  shook  it  in  a  frenzy 
of  appreciation. 

"Right,  Alick!"  he  exclaimed  delight- 
edly, "that's  the  way  wi*  me.  I'm  a* 
for  the  things  untried.  A  horse-shoe's 
fine,  but  once  ye've  made  them  per- 
fectly, there's  mony  another  thing  to 
ponder  on.  At  least,  I  think  so," 
added  the  cautious  Captain.  "I  can 
only  guess  mysel*,  since  I  never 
brought  onything  to  perfection. — ^no, 
not  even  Schawfleld!" 

That,  for  long,  had  been  his  most 
abiding  dream,  his  great  ambition, — 
to  have  the  estate  of  Schawfleld  in  its 
way  perfection.  Coming  home  from 
the  sea,  where  a  ship  was  his  little 
kingdom,  and  everything  aboard  of  her 
was  tidy,  in  its  place,  and  order  and 
economy  of  means  to  ends  a  law,  ropes 
flemished  down,  and  never  an  Irish 
pennant,  he  wanted  to  see  the  land 
he  heired,  and  every  farm  and  cot  upon 
it  in  the  same  trim  order.  For  this, 
at  first,  he  spent  his  money  like 
water.— building,  fencing,  draining,  re- 
pairing; but  the  money  seemed  to  go 
through  a  sieve,  and  he  found  that  an 
estate  is  not  a  ship,  since  it  has  no 
bulwarks.  It  was  lucky  his  cash  was 
almost  done!  Before  he  had  wholly 
ruined  himself,  he  saw  that  ''ship- 
shape and  Bristol  fashion*'  could  never 
be  said  of  any  Scottish  property  so  ex- 
tensive as  his  own.     When  he  was  tu- 


toring his  tenants  at  Clonaiy  in  the 
matter  of  flower-gardens,  his  tenants 
six  miles  off  were  rubilng  the  land  by 
a  neglect  of  the  strict  rotation  of  the 
crops,  or  letting^  their  braes  revert  to 
whin  and  bracken.  If  he  built  them 
fences,  they  none  the  less  light-heart- 
edly helped  themselves  in  winter  to 
the  healthiest,  straightest  fliB  in  his 
young  plantations.  Cattanach,  his 
factor,  used  to  be  distracted.  "The 
lah?d*s  clean  daft,"  itaid  he;  "I  would 
squeeze  the  devils;  that's  the  only  way 
to  get  the  best  from  theih,  and,  if 
he  did,  they  would  think  the  more  of 
him."  .  . 

But  there,  of  course.  Cattanach  was 
wrong — Sir  Andrew  Schaw  was  the 
idol  of  his  tenantry,  and,  when  he 
found  that  Schawfleld  could  not  be 
transformed  into  a  battleship,  he  found 
a  comfort  in  his  own  philosophy.  "Af- 
ter all,"  he  said,  "I  believe  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  place  perfection  after 
any  human  plan;  arable  land  is  ad- 
mirable, but  I  like  to  see  the  brack- 
ens." It  was  in  vain  the  factor  pointed 
out  that  the  tenants  let  their  lands  run 
wild  from  no  such  eesthetic  principle,, 
but  <»ily  out  of  idleness;  Sir  Andrew 
had  a  kindly  eye  even  for  indolence,  at 
which  he  professed  himself  (untruth- 
fully) past-master. 

Whatever  happened,  nothing  marred 
the  charm  of  Schawfleld,  nor  for  long 
dispelled  the  happiness  its  owner  found 
in  every  acre  of  it.  Save  for  the  neigh- 
boring hills  that  massed  upon  one  side, 
it  had  a  curious  EngUsh  aspect  due  to 
trees  for  which  flve  generations  of  the 
family  had  had  a  passion.  The  west- 
ern portion  marched  upon  a  bight  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  had  made  the 
Schaws  all  seamen;  the  seals  played 
among  the  rocks  below  the  mansion; 
night  and  day  you  heard— sonorous 
and  majestic,  like  a  murmuring  of  His- 
tory— the  voice  of  breakers  upon  dis- 
tant beaches,  and  through  the  terraced 
gardens  went  continually  the  salt  sea 
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airs.  Inland,  tbe  estate  spread  from 
the  bUl-slopee  over  an  enormons  plain 
that  had  harboted  the  earlier  Unknown 
Race,  whose  standing-stones  and  crom- 
lechs sanctified  the  fields.  Cells  of 
the  Culdees,  old  Cistercian  chapels, 
churches  of  the  Living  God  liad  flour- 
ished there  since  these  lichened  men- 
hirs were  uplifted  in  a  faith  whose 
meanings  bafiie  us,  but  the  menhirs 
still  were  standing,  and  the  chapels 
were  in  dust  Those  stones,  so  old, 
mysterious,  and  speechless,  entered 
someway  into  what  Sir  Andrew,  as  a 
youth,  had  cherished  as  his  faith.    He 
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wandered  round  them  often  when  lie 
should  be  in  the  kirk,  and  ttdnking 
many  things,  but  most^  of  the  flight 
of  time  and  man's  futility.  Oh!  a  daft 
young  soul,  I  grant  you!  Likely  yoo 
and  I  were  wiser  in  our  time. 

Sea-shore  and  inland  plain,  hiU  and 
forest  (for  Schawfield  from  end  to  end 
was  six  or  seyen  miles),  hamlets  and 
farms,  a  loch  or  two,  the  river  and 
many  bums.  You  would,  being  a 
stranger,  coming  upon  Captain  Cut- 
lass eating  bread  and  cheese  content- 
edly along  MTith  some  road-mender, 
hardly  credit  him  as  laird  of  these. 


{To  "be  continued.) 
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The  importance  of  a  uniform  and 
simple  calendar  is  not  a  question  which 
atfords  any  ground  for  dispute. 
Whether  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cbronologist,  striving  to 
evolve  order  out  of  regnal  years  and 
intercalary  months,  or  from  that  of  a 
business  man  in  Cairo,  transacting  af- 
fairs with  clients  who  adhere  sever- 
ally to  the  Moslem,  the  Coptic,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Julian,  and  the  Gregorian 
calendars,  the  diversity  of  system  from 
time  to  time,  from  place  to  place,  and 
between  creed  and  creed,  is  an  exas- 
perating and  unmixed  misfortune. 
The  New  Year  festival  is  celebrated  by 
the  motley  races  which  go  to  make  up 
the  population  of  Singapore  on  dates 
which  extend  over  several  months. 
In  Constantinople,  until  quite  recently, 
even  the  division  of  the  day  was  a 
source  of  grave  inconvenience,  since 
the  day  ended  at  local  sunset.  The 
persistence  of  such  anomalies  shows 
how  hard  is  the  way  of  the  reformer. 
Tradition  and  religious  scruple,  and 
even  the  mere  inertia  of  custom,  are 
leagued  against  him.      From  the  point 


of  view  of  the  whole  world,  a  far 
greater  advance  would  be  made  by  any 
large  step  towards  the  adoption  of  one 
universal  calendar  than  by  making 
small  theoretical  improvements  in  a 
particular  system,  however  impor- 
tant that  system  may  be.  Whatever 
happens,  it  is  certain  that  the  Gr^:o- 
rian  calendar  in  its  main  features  will 
survive.  For  this  reason  alone  its  re- 
form is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
A  universal  appeal  can  only  be  based 
on  fixity  of  tenure  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition. The  French  Republican  cal- 
endar should  at  least  be  useful  as  an 
awful  example.  Even  the  Chinese  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  elimin- 
ating the  lunar  element  from  their  cal- 
endar and  following  European  prac- 
tice. Hence  changes  in  our  calendar 
can  only  be  admitted  after  their  neces- 
sity has  been  absolutely  proved,  and 
then  only  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 
It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  a  false 
step  can  be  easily  retraced. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  cal- 
endar of  ideal  simplicity  Is  precluded 
by   the  nature  of  things.     Much  dif- 
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ficulty  would  haye  been  avoided  bad 
the  tropical  year,  the  synodic  month, 
and  the  mean  solar  day  been  commen- 
surate periods  of  time,  and  if,  more- 
orer,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year 
bad  contained  certain  simple  factors. 
With  the  Julian  calendar,  it  is  true, 
the  lunar  month  has  been  placed  oat  of 
consideration.  But  the  week  remains 
as  a  fundamental  unit  of  time  in  hu- 
man affairs.  If  only  the  year  had 
contained  336  days,  absolute  simplic- 
ity would  then  have  been  attainable. 
We  should  then  have  had  four  equal 
quarters  of  three  months  each,  each 
month  containing^  exactly  four  weeks. 
As  things  are,  we  must  be  content 
with  something  less  simple,  and.  even 
so,  commensurability  between  the 
year  and  the  week  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  one  day  (or  two  days 
in  the  case  of  leap  year)  dutside  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  calendar.  This  is 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Philip,  of 
Brechin,  who  has  proposed  that  the 
first  day  of  the  year  should  be  thus 
set  aside  under  the  name  of  New 
Year's  Day,  while  in  leap  years  a  sec- 
ond day  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
intercalated  between  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  The  idea  is  not,  of 
course,  original  in  principle,  for  It  was 
used  by  Auguste  Comte  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  and  has  been  attributed 
to  Littr6.  It  offers  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  change  in  the  calendar  from 
year  to  year,  and  is  to  this  extent  at- 
tractive. But  it  has  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  introducing  discontinuity  at 
the  very  point  where  continuity  has 
been  preserved  in  the  face  of  many 
other  changes.  The  week  can  boast 
a  most  ancient  lineage,  uninterrupted 
by  the  slightest  break.  Prejudice  in 
its  favor  must  be  anticipated,  and 
weighty  reasons  must  be  adduced  if 
this  fe^ng  is  to  be  overcome. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
nature  is  greatly  to  blame  for  not  hav- 
ing given  us  a  year  of  exactly  336 


days.  Even  when  the  one  or  two  in- 
convenient extra  days  have  been  spe- 
cially provided  for,  there  remain  over 
Just  28  days,  and  it  Is  in  the  disposal 
of  these  that  the  calendar  reformers 
have  expended  their  ingenuity. 
€omte*s  plan  was  simply  to  form  them 
into  a  thirteenth  month,  with  the  ex- 
tra days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Apart  froih  the  peculiar  nomenclature 
in  which  his  philosophy  found  expres- 
sion, it  is  far  from  clear  that  this  plan 
has  been  improved  upon  by'  contempo- 
rary reformers.  The  only  drawback 
seems  to  lie  in  the  introduction  of  an 
extra  month,  and  in  the  fact  that  a 
•quarter  must  contain  three  months 
and  an  additional  week. 

Another  proposal  is  that  of  Mr.  T. 
C.  Gbamberlin.  This  consists  in  di- 
viding the  28  days  into  four  special 
weeks  placed  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter. That  this  scheme  should  appear 
rather  crude  is  not  unnatural,  and  to 
this  extent  stronger  support  may  be 
expected  for  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Robertson  at  the  fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  held  in  London  in  June  of 
last  year.  This  would  incorporate  the 
extra  weeks  in  each  third  month,  so 
that  each  quarter  would  consist  of 
three  months,  containing  respectively 
28,  28,  and  35  days.  In  this  way  each 
month  would  begin  with  a  Sunday, 
but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  ad- 
vantage thus  gained  would  be  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  patent  disadvantage  involved  in 
the  disparity  between  the  months.  It 
would  appear  that  approximate  equal- 
ity was  more  important  in  the  months 
than  in  the  quarters. 

This  consideration  seems  to  have  had 
weight  with  those  responsible  for  the 
Calendar  Reform  Bill  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Robert  Pearce.  The 
Swiss  (Government,  at  the  instance  of 
the  London  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  already  mentioned,  has  in- 
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Tited  an  international  conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  calendar,  a  proposal 
now  receiviQcr  the  attention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment,  and  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended as  a  basis  for  imperial  confer- 
ence. It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  re- 
duced year  of  364  days  into  four  similar 
quarters,  each  containing  three  months 
of  30,  80,  and  31  days  respectively. 
With  twelve  months  no  better  ap- 
proach to  equality  is  possible.  More- 
over, the  calendar  becomes  fixed,  in 
the  sense  that  any  given  date  will  fall 
on  a  particular  day  of  the  week,  e^, 
Christmas  Day  will  always  be  on  a 
Monday.  But  there  will  not  be  that 
simple  correspondence  between  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
week  provided  by  the  other  schemes. 
In  practice  it  will  be  Just  as  necessary 
to  consult  an  almanac  as  at  present, 
and  the  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
almanac  will  be  the  same  for  every 
year.  Is  this  an  appreciable  benefit? 
Almanacs  are  so  common,  and  so  often 
distributed  gratuitously,  that  few  peo- 
ple would  probably  feel  the  change 
from  year  to  year,  were  it  not  for  a 
circumstance  which  has  purposely 
been  left  for  separate  consideration. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  receives  a  con- 
siderable income  from  a  monopoly  in 
the  sale  of  almanacs. 

The  circumstance  Just  alluded  to  is 
the  varying  incidence  of  Easter.  Ow- 
ing to  the  public  holidays  associated 
with  this  festival,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  desire  for  a  fixed  date  has 
been  very  generally  felt  and  often  ex- 
pressed. The  Western  Church  has  fol- 
lowed the  ecclesiastical  moon  as  de- 
fined by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the 
time  seems  ripe  for  removing  this  last 
remaining  visage  of  a  lunar  cycle  from 
our  calendar.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Pope  has  raised  no  objection  to  this 
being  done,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  other  churches  concerned  will 


prove  ^'katboliscber  als  der  Papst^'  in 
this  matter.  The  German  Reichstas^ 
will  be  asked  to  pass  a  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  the  appointment  of  a  definite 
Sunday  on  which  Easter  shall  be  cele- 
brated. The  Bill  before  Parliament 
proposes  that  April  14  shall  be  Easter 
Sunday.  The  fixing  of  this  festival 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  schemes  de- 
scribed above  for  reforming  the  cal- 
endar, and  will  engage  the  attention  of 
the  diplomatic  conference  proposed  by 
the  Swiss  Government.  The  precise 
date  must  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement,  and  the  mere  verbal  defi- 
nition of  the  date  will  naturally  be  fa- 
cilitated if  a  fixed  calendar  has  been 
previously  adopted.  But  the  two  ques- 
tions are  essentially  independent,  and 
Easter  can  be  fixed  with  all  the  preci- 
sion required  for  practical  purposes 
without  any  change  in  the  present  cal- 
endar. Thus  if  Easter  were  defined 
as  the  Sunday  following  April  10,  it 
would  never  be  more  than  three  days 
from  April  14.  and  would  fall  automat- 
ically on  the  latter  date  if  the  scheme 
now  before  Parliament  were  after- 
wards adopted.  But  other  dates  will 
probably  be  suggested  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  our  cal- 
endar is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  com- 
promise, and  the  divergence  between 
the  schemes  which  have  been  brought 
forward  proves  that  the  reformers  are 
by  no  means  of  one  mind.  The  ordi- 
nary man  does  not  seem  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  a  change.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  business  man  feels 
some  inconvenience,  but  the  English 
accountant  would  surely  gain  far  more 
benefit  from  a  decimal  currency  than 
from  a  fixed  almanac.  Meanwhile  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  very  property  taking 
steps  to  learn  the  opinions  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  country. 

It  is,  of  course,  mere  child's  play 
to  invent  a  calendar.  The  objection 
to  interrupting  the  consecutive  run  of 
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tbe  weeks  must  be  strongly  felt  One 
wonders  therefore  that  none  of  those 
who  appear  to  be  so  mach  Unpressed 
with  the  advantage  of  snb-divldlng  a 
year  of  364  days  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  suggested  another  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  days. 
This  could  be  done  by  using  the  week 
Instead  of  the  day  as  the  unit  of  inter- 
calation. We  beghi  by  allotting  364 
days  to  the  common  year.  We  then 
add  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year  (the 
date  ending  with  0  or  5)  a  special 
••leap"  week.  This  in  Itself  would 
make  the  year  on  the  average  too 
long.  We  therefore  omit  the  "ieap" 
week  every  fifty  years,  when  the  date 
ends  in  25  or  75;  and,  further,  we  omit 
the  week  at  every  century  which  Is 
divisible  by  4  (the  reverse  of  the  Greg- 
orian rule).  The  result  is  to  add  71 
weeks  or  497  days  In  400  years,  thus 
making  the  average  length  of  the  year 
365.2425  days,  or  exactly  the  same  as 
the  mean  Gregorian  year.  The  special 
IfiAtim. 


week  would  probably  be  found  a  nuis- 
ance, but  it  would  only  come  once  in 
five  years,  and  It  has  been  seriously 
proposed  to  Introduce  four  such  weeks 
Into  every  year!  Of  course,  under  this 
plan,  the  date  of  the  equinox  would 
wander  eight  days  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  date.  At  the  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity it  would  be  more  correct  to  In- 
tercalate eleven  weeks  In  each  succes- 
sive period  of  62  years,  at  the  inter- 
vals: 

6,6,5,  6,6,5,  6,6,5,  6,5  years. 
By  this  rule  the  equinox  would  be 
kept  within  four  days  of  the  given 
date,  while  the  mean  length  of  a  year 
would  be  slightly  more  accurate  than 
in  the  Gregorian  system.  Such  a  va- 
riation from  the  mean  date  would  not 
be  likely  to  constitute  a  practical  ob- 
jection. The  Idea,  however.  Is  on|y 
suggested  In  order  to  Illustrate  the  un- 
exhausted possibilities  which  lie  be- 
fore the  would-be  calendar  reformer. 

S.  C.  P. 
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Papbr  IV.— On  thb  Wobks  of  Chablbs  Diokxms. 
By  thb  Right  Hob.  G.  W.  B.  Rubsbll. 


1.  Who  carried  what  peculiarity  Into 
•   Devonshire?    Answer:  Stryver:  his 

delicacy.    CTale  of  Two  CiHes:*) 

2.  Who  had  been  a  little  unfortunate 
In  taking  cold  at  what  ceremony? 
Answer:  Mrs.  Bishop  at  a  Confirm- 
ation.   (,**Littie  DorHnr) 

8.  Who  did  not  go  to  church  on 
Christmas  morning  with  the  old 
couple  and  the  pewful  of  children? 
Answer:  Aunt  Groorge  and  Uncle 
George.    C*8ioetcNe8  by  Boz,*') 

4.  "What  the  Italians  call "  Com- 
plete the  sentence.  Answer:  Regu- 
larly flummoxed.  (**Pickwick  Pa- 
pers:') 

5.  What  did  the  Englishman  say 
who  learnt  French  and  thought  it 
so  like  English?  Anstoer:  Bob 
swore.    {**Iktt?ld  Copperfield:') 


6.  What  feminine  Idiosyncrasy  "is 
fruitful  hot  water  tor  all  parties"? 
Ansioer:  What  gentlemen  like,  the 
ladies     don't.      CMrs.     lArriper's 

LodffkiO*") 

7.  Who  lived  at  Taunton  Vale? 
Answer:  The  Hawkinses.  (^'Nichc- 
las  Nickleby:*) 

8.  Whom  would  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing anybody  out  In  anything  have 
kept  awake  under  the  Influence  of 
henbane?  Anstoer:  Mlggs.  ("JBam- 
alfy  Ritdife:') 

9.  What  ultimately  became  of  the 
gentleman  who  labored  under  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  locality  of 
his  stomach?  Answer:  He  was  ul- 
timately buried  at  Brixton.  (''Mar- 
tin ChuzzlewUn 

10.    Who  made  a  spectral  attempt  at 
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drollery,  and  in  what  colored  spec- 
tacles? An9W€r:  Mr.  Peter  Mag- 
nus. Blue  and  green.  (''Pick^ciek 
Papers:^ 

11.    At  what  date  was  aptitude  for 
business  to  be  rewarded  with  a 

Tb€  OonildU  lltlaslBe. 


bowl  of  punch?  Anstcer:  One  of 
tbe»e  days.  C'OM  Cvnk»Uy  8hapr) 
12.  Who,  in  ordering  dinner,  ex- 
pressly barred  slugs?  Answer: 
Bart  Smallweed.    (^'Bleak  HouMer) 


PRIMAVERA. 


DRAMATIS  PBRSONiE. 
James  Miscwn, 
Sir  Eldred  Handsaw, 
Lady  Handsaw 

Bessie  Misoom  (James  Miscom*s  Wife). 
Miss  Cfaptree. 
Mr,  Hapffood  (The  Vicar). 

I. 

The  interior  of  «  eountry  cottage. 
Dishes,  plates,  and  omps  on  shelves, 
OaUp'framed  pictures  on  walls.  Photo- 
graph of  Mr,  AsquUh  on  ddmney-piece. 
Bricks  of  floor  stiU  damp  from  morning 
serubMng-trrush,  A  saucepan  simmers 
over  a  small,  dear  fUre,  at  the  bars  of 
ithkih  a  flat  iron  is  heating.  Bessie  Mis- 
com  is  busy  with  a  clean  tfhirt  spread  on 
the  ta^le.  She  is  a  pretty  young  woman 
of  twenty-four,  with  bright  eyes,  cheeks^ 
and  hair. 

There  is  a  sharp  Httle  knodc.  8Jie 
seems  to  recognize  it,  casts  a  rapid 
glance  over  tJie  room^  smooths  her  apron, 
corrects  her  hair  with  a  Kght  touch,  and 
opens  the  door  to  a  young  lady  who  is 
atcaUing  adtnission.  The  visitor  is  about 
ttcenty,  tall,  dad  in  very  worbmanHke 
ti&eeds,  with  an  air  of  assured  superior- 
ity that  takes  welcome  for  granted. 

Bessie  M'iscom  curtseys,  and  wipes  a 
bri^ly  polished  chair  with  her  apron 
before  offering  it. 

Bessie: 

You  must  please  excuse  me  being 
in  a  muddle-like,  miss. 

Miss  C.  {icith  quite  unaffected  conde- 
scension) : 

Your  muddle  might  be  a  model  to 


every  young  wife  in  the  Tillage,  Bee- 
sie.  Well,  how  is  James?  (Loots 
knowi$igl^  at  the  shirt)  You  mean  to 
send  him  smart  to  the  P<^  to-morrow, 
if  he  is  the  wrong  color,  I  see. 

Bessie  (apologetically,  and  a  little  em- 
barrassed): 

Men  is  that  fullish,  miss  and  only 
Just  across  the  road  too!  He  won't  be 
long  now,  miss,  not  if  you  want  to 
speak  wi'  'im.      He*s  reglar  to's  meals. 

Miss  O.  (sniffs  appreciativdy  at  the 
saucepan): 

I  don't  wonder,  Bessie. 

Bessie  (gratified): 

I  do  mostly  manage  to  have  a  bit  o' 
summut  hot  against  he  comes,  miss. 

Mis$  C,  (laughing): 

That's  the  way  to  manage  them! 
Well,  James  is  a  man  worth  putting 
oneself  out  a  bit  for.  Mr.  Topskins 
was  telling  the  Squire  that  there  isn't 
a  Job  on  his  farm  that  James  can't 
do  it;  and  show  the  man  who  oui^t  to 
do  it  how  to  do  it,  too.  There's  the 
stuff  of  a  first-class  bailiff  in  him — but 
I've  a  poor  opinion  of  men,  Bessie. 

Bessie: 

You,  miss!    Well,  to  be  sure! 

Miss  C: 

Well,  between  you  and  me.  Bessie, 
I  have.  Of  course,  they're  our  mas- 
ters and  have  got  to  provide  for  us  and 
all  that.  But  we  have  the  common 
sense.  I'd  take  your  opinion,  ten  to 
one,  against  his. 

Bessie  (piushing): 

You're  very  good,  miss.  But  that 
ain't  what  James  do  think. 
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Miss  C; 

Better  for  you  both  if  he  did.  Now, 
Bessie,  don't  let  me  stop  you.  Let  me 
see  how  you  Iron  a  shirt.  Lady 
Handsaw  is  going  to  pick  me  up. — She 
iv^as  saying  the  other  day  how  they 
iv^ant  a  practical  man  to  save  Sir  Bl- 
dred  some  of  the  bother  of  that  home 
farm  of  his.  He  hasn't  so  much  time 
on  his  hands  as  he  had,  and  {kM0hin4; 
amd  IthisMng)  he*s  likely  to  have  less. 
I  wish  he  wasn't  such  a  red-hot  Tory! 
But — Ahs,  there  she  is!  (jkx>d-bye, 
Bessie. 

Bessie  (hurriedly  and  ofuHousiy): 

Oh,  I'm  sure,  miss,  Sir  Eldred  would 
hear  a  word  from  you 

Miss  C: 

When  we're  married,  he'll  have  to, 
Bessie.  I'm  on  my  promotion  now. 
Well,  you'll  wish  the  Squire  to  come 
in  on  top,  anyhow. 

She  goes  out  and  joins  Ladff  Handsa4c, 
uho  is  intervieu>ino  tJte  grocer's  uirfe  from 
her  pony  carriage. 

Lady  H,  (about  fifty;  active,  decided, 
and  genial): 

In  with  you.  Georgie.— Send  those 
things  along  with  Thomas,  Mrs.  Fig- 
meal.       And  don't  forget  the  soap! — 

Well? 

*Jiiss  C.  (shakes  herself  doum  cofnpre- 
hensknely,  and  pulls  her  flows  up  icUh 
some  energy): 

Bad!  Squire's  like  a  bear  with  a 
sore  head.  The  agent  got  at  him 
the  oth^r  day  and  insisted  on  his  join- 
ing a  Small  Holders'  Encourage- 
ment Society!  (Both  lau(fh)  And 
reports  are  flsh3\  He's  found  out 
that  there's  an  Anarchist  Club  in  the 
Tillage! 

Lady  H,: 

Anarchist  Club! 

Miss  C: 

In  where  I  came  out  of. 

LadyH.: 

*'Raid  on  a  Club.**  I  know  the 
beading.      Who  is  it? 

Miss  C: 
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James  Miscom.  About  the  best  man 
in  the  place,  all  round — ^best  workman, 
I  mean.  As  for  everything  else,  he's 
as  bad  as  he  can  be.  Chapel,  teetotal 
— the  Lord  knows  what.  Then  there's 
a  mechanic  of  sorts  from  Slumbridge. 
And  he*s  worse.  And  they've  got  hold 
of  a  couple  of  others.  Grood,  steady 
fellows  they  were,  regulars  at  the  Red 
Lamb.  And  now  they  all  four  meet 
twice  a  week  at  James  Miscom's.  Pay 
a  penny  each  for  a  cup  of  cotfee,  and 
talk.  Regular  Radical  salon,  if  you 
please. 
Lady  H,: 
But   that  cottage  is   your  father's! 

Why ? 

Miss  C.  (with  bitter  sarcasm): 
Oh,  yes!    And  the  Shipshire  Gazette! 
But  hang  elections,  /  say.    Well,  how's 
Eldred?    Pretty  well  sick  of  his  home 
farm  by  now,  I  suppose.      What  were 
you  saying  the  other  day  about  his 
wanting  a  bailiff? 
Lady  H,: 
Bailiff!    Eldred! 
Miss  €.: 

Well,  wasn't  he.  Or  mightn't  he?  Or 
wouldn't  he?  Or— as  much  subjunc- 
tive as  you  please. 
lAidy  H.  (wUh  intention): 
You  kuow  best,  Georgie.  What  are 
you  up  to?  Vm  not  in  it,  you  villain. 
Miss  C.  (innocently): 
In  what?  Well,  he's  no  good  at  all 
to  us  as  he  is.  If  it  wasn't  for  us  and 
those  Unionist  women,  we  should  have 
no  more  chance  in  the  division  than — 
a  dumbledore  in  a  bee-hive.  The 
whole  fabric  of  society  is  breaking  up. 
Don't  laugh,  you  bad  woman!  Well,  it 
is.  Look  at  teetotalism  spreading  all 
over  the  lengrth  and  the  breadth  of  the 
British  Isles  like  a  burning  fever,  as 
our  good  doctor  told  us  the  other  day, 
hand-in-hand  with  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion. Now,  do  you  kuow  I  never  be- 
lieved our  agent  before,  when  he  plas- 
tered us  all  over  with  butter  after  last 
January.      But — 
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Ladv  Hr. 
.  Oh,  /  know,  Georgie.  If  we  women 
hadn*t  badgered  the  laborers*  wives 
into  making  their  husbands'  lives  a 
burden  to  them,  four  out  of  five  of 
them  would  have  gone  Yellow.  Every- 
bodj  knows  tluit. 
MUs  C: 

Only  you  put  it  in  such  a  nasty 
way!  Well,  ye  haven't  done  it  enough 
this  time.  We  ''sat  down  on  our  lau- 
rels/* /  didn't,  I  take  my  oath  of 
that.  I  worked — like  a  skirt-improver. 
The  cakes  I  Judged  and  the  cakes  I 
cut  up!  And  the  tea  I  drank!  And 
the  egg-and-spoon  races  I  ran!  And 
the  speeches  I  listened  to! 
Zxufy  H,: 

Gome,  you  made  a  good  many  your- 
self. 
Miss  C: 

Well,  if  I  did.  they  weren't  so  nau- 
ssmting  as  some  I  had  to  sit  out.  The 
worst  kind  of  working-men,  you  know. 
There  was  one  cameying,  bumptious 
little  beast  I  could  have  throttted  with 
Joy. — Do  pull  up  a  moment  and  let  me 
set  myself  to  rights  before  we  turn  in. 
(Rectifies  hat)  There,  will  that  do? 
Ladu  H.  iderisiojely): 
Do!  Don't  you  go  and  spoil  him, 
Georgie. 

A  private  road  through  pasture  takes 
them  to  an  old  Oeorgian  house.  Sir  El- 
dred  Handsaw  comes  down  ^ie  steps  to 
meet  them.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  EnQ- 
Ush  manhood,  taU,  strong,  and  straight' 
foncard. 
Sir  Eldred: 

Halloa,  €leorgie!   I   was  Just  going 
over.    Well,  mother,  so  you  picked  her 
up  and  brought  her  along. 
Miss  C: 

It's  just  as  well  I  cut  you  off. 
Squire's  unapproachable.  If  you'd 
gone  pouring  cold  water  on  him,  as  you 
do,  he'd  have  been  seeing  me  in  my 
coffin,  as  likely  as  not.  Besides,  he's 
due  at  Hepston  at  four,  and  half-a- 
dOEen  places  afterwards.      /  wasn't  let 


come.    Mother's  Jealows  ^  me.    Asd 
they   de   look   fascinating   as    Darby 
and  Joan! 
Sir  Eldrtd: 

Thank  God,  to-morrow's  the  end  of  it! 
Miss  C: 

A. deal  of  difference  it  makes  to  you! 
Tou  don't  do  a  tiling!  You  shuffled  out 
of  standing  yomrself,  too.  It's  very 
liard  on  me.  We  should  have  swept 
the  whole  division  into  my  hat — can- 
vassing together. 
Ladp  H.: 

Don't  flght.  you  two.       {She  passes 
thnmgh  a  door) 
Sir  Eldred  (UuHH^img): 
I  prefer  to  be.  an  .oasis,  tiiank  you. 
You  can  retire  to  me  when-your  elec- 
tioneering  simoons   are   intolerable. 

Miss  C.  (alUws  hereof  to  be  oonsoied 
lin  the  orthodox  way): 

Well,   you    are   reposeful,    I   admit. 
But  I  shall  have  to  work  you  up  to  ac- 
tive enthusiasm  before  next  election. 
Sir  Eldred  (devoutly): 
Please  God,  Asquith  will  sit   ti^ht 
for  the  next  five  years. 
Miss  €,:  ^ 

WUl  he?    I  suppose,  then,  you'U  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  we're  as  good  as 
beaten.       It's  all  your  fault!       Why 
didn't  you  go  about  and  speak?         ' 
Sir  Eldred: 

My  mind  has  only  room  for  one  idea 
at  a  time. 
Miss  C,  (somewhat  placate^: 
Silly! 

Sir  Eldred: 

Besides,  what  is  there  left  to  say? 
It's  all  on  posteiB  and  leaflets.  Why 
not  leave  the  poor  souls  a  minute  or 
two  to  think  things  over  for  them- 
selves? 
Miss  C.  (sharply): 

Why?      Why,    because   if   we   did, 
every  man  Jack  of  the^  would  vote 

Yellow.      If  it  wasn't  for  w* 

Sir  Eldred: 

Now,  look  here  Georgie.       I'm  not* 
keen  upon  Parliament  at  all.      But  if 
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I  eyer  do  get  In,  It  won't  be  by  way  of 
Petticoat  Lane. 

Miss  C,  (*ndignam€): 

Indeed!  So  yon  turn  your  back  oo 
Our  League,  and  your  mother  and  me! 
You  are  unkind.      (Shovos  signs  of  tears) 

Sir  Eldred  (interferes  in  the  proper 
maimer): 

Ob,  you're  all  right,  Georgie.  you 
and  mother.  There's  no  intimidation 
and  corruption  as  far  as  you're  con- 
cerned. Blandishment  and  cajolery 
•cover  your  field  of  operations.  Bad 
enough,  but  that  can't  be  helped,  I'm 
afraid.  But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm  so 
sure  of  some  of  the  rest  of  you. 

Miss  C.  Qbhishimg): 

Oh,  the  other  side  may  be  trusted  to 
look  sharp  enough  after  that.  (.4.  hell 
rings)    Luncheon,  thank  Heaven! 

II. 

The  same  evening.  James  Miscom's 
•cottage.  Tea  things  invitingly  set  out. 
Bat  dripping  toast.  Olass  jar  with  jam. 
Clean  doth.  James  Misoom  sits  looking 
glownUy  into  the  fire.  He  is  a  powerful 
man,  in  laborer's  clothes,  with  a  heavy, 
mascuHne  face,  suggesting  the  surly  good- 
nature of  a  fmU. 

James: 

I  can't  think  what's  come  to  Traxall. 
Says  I,  **See  you  to-night.  Jack."  "Not 
to-night"  he  says,  "James  Miscom." 
Same  as  that  And  there  was  Billings 
and  Cox  outside  the  Lamb,  a-snigger- 
Ing  as  I  passed  'em!  There's  summut 
up.  They  ain't  gone  over,  be  'em? 
It's  going  to  be  touch  and  go,  this 
bout.  Squire's  changed  a  bit  since 
last  January.  Then  'twas.  "Please 
yerself  about  yer  vote  and  you'll  please 
me."  And  t'other  day  he  meets  me  and 
he  says,  "Vote  as  you  please,  James 
Miscom.  But  if  you  vote  for  Hllboy, 
you're  voting  agin  yourself.  And  so 
I  tell  ee."  So  sharp  he  was.  Billings 
and  Cox  I  don't  say.  But  Traxall's 
sound  stuff.  Do  you  know  aught 
about  it  missus? 


Bessie: 

There,  you  eat  ydtir  toast  while  it's 
hot  James.  What  odds  is  it  to  us  what 
they  do  do?  I  don't  like  Traxall. 
Summut  in  his  pocket  fbr  to  blow  us 
all  up  with,  as  like  as  not  I'd  rather 
he  stayed  away,  for  me. 

James  (looks  at  her  sharply): 

Now,  out  wi'  it  You  do  know  what 
'tis.  I  can  see  it  in  the  face  of  ee. 
Now.  I  ain't  agoing  to  stand  no  non- 
sense. You've  been  having  words  wl' 
'un,  I  reckon. 

Bessie: 

Me  words  wi*  *un!  I  wouldn't  de- 
mean myself!  He  came  along  for  to 
say  summut  about  to-night,  and  I  told 
'un  you'd  be  a  bit  early,  same  as  you 
said. 

Jaanes: 

Well? 

Bessie  (hesitatingly): 

And  Miss  Georgie,  she  just  looked  in 
afore  dinner — I  forgot  to  tell  ee — and 
got  to  praising  you  up,  as  you  was  fit 
for  a  bailifT's  place  if  ever  one  was. 
And  so  you  be,  James,  and  if  them  yal- 
ler  friends  o'  youm  was  men,  they'd 
see  as  you  was  one. 

James  (sternly): 

Well? 

Bessie  (confused  and  interruptedly): 

And  summut  about  Sir  Eldred — as 
she'll  be  Lady  Handsaw  at  Easter — 
and  as  how  they  was  main  put  about 
to  find  some  'un  as  could  look  after  the 
Home  Farm,  along  o'  his  marrying. 
And  I  couldn't  help  saying,  friendly 
like,  as  from  what  Miss  Georgie  she 
said,  there  warn't  no  doubt  o'  who 
'twould  be.  And  he  were  downright 
uncivil.  "Oh,  that's  the  way  wl'  him, 
is  it?"  he  says,  and  off,  wi'  never  an- 
other word. 

James  (his  face  suddenly  purp^  with 
rage): 

You  said  that,  you!  You!  You  went 
and  gave  your  husband  away  that 
way!  There,  if  I  took  stick  to  ee, 
'twould  be  less  than  what  you've  bin 
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and    earned!      Bat    1*11     see     to- 


(Dashes  his  fist  oi^  the  table  and  goes  omt 
in  furious  anger) 

•Bessie* 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  And  ns  as  never 
had  a  word  afore!  I  wish  Miss 
Georgie  was  hanffed,  I  do.  Her  and 
everyone  of  *em.  Oh!  (Covers  her  face 
with  her  apron  and  cries) 

III. 

Same  scene.  The  next  nwrning,  day  of 
Poll,  8  a.m. 

Bessie  {standing  by  table  laid  for 
break faet,  tear-stained  and  woebegone;  a 
rasher  of  bacon  is  in  a  frying-pan  ready 
to  put  on): 

And  never  a  word  when  he  come 
in!  And  out  agin  afore  I  opened  an 
eye!  (Listens;  then  puts  frying-pan  on 
fire;  Jaanes  Misoom  comes  in  sUncly). 

Bessie: 

James!  I  never  went  for  to  do  ut^ 
I  be  so  proud  of  ee  and  so  wishful  as 
you  should  get  for  to  be  what  you  be 
fit  for  to  be.  'Taint  for  myself, 
James,  God  knows.  I've  a  right  to  be 
content,  if  ever  woman  had.  Now, 
don*t  ee  bear  malice.  I*d  a  bit  my 
tongue  out  sooner  'n  say  a  word  you 
wouldn^t  a  had  said.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 
(Breaks  dotcn  entirely  and  buries  her  facei 
against  his  arm) 

James  (face  discolored  as  if  by  a  blow, 
collar  Ump  and  awry,  eyes  haggard  with 
want  of  sleep;  he  speaks  wUh  rough 
good^nature) : 

There,  there!  Don't  ee  go  on  that 
way.  'Tis  all  over.  And  I  balht  sure 
as  you  wam't  in  the  right  of  It  I've 
a-come  to  see  things  a  bit  different 
since  last  night. 

Bes^e: 

Ob,  James!  You  be  a  good  man! 
You  tell  I  what  you*d  have  said  and 
ril  say  it,  no  matter  what  *ti8.  But 
there!  'Taint  nothing  to  you  and  I 
which  of  'em  do  win.  It's  you  as  I 
do  thiuk  of.  /  don't  care,  not  the 
vally  o'  this  button,  what  they  do  say. 


And  Miss  Georgie,  she  meant  it  kind. 
And  I — I  were  that  proud  o'  her  say- 
ing of  it!  'Taint  the  pHace,  *Tis  the 
way  the  gentry  thhik  of  ee  as  coants 
wi'  I.       (She  breaks  off,  scibbing) 

James  (with  heavy  ftnaUty): 

I  had  a  word  wi'  that  lot  up  street 
last  night.  And  I  won't  have  no 
more — not  never,  I  won't  They  up 
and  told  me  to  my  face  as  I'd  bin  and 
sold  myself  for  a  ballKTs  Job.  And 
(with  meaning)  I  don't  think  as  Traxall 
is  like  for  to  say  it  agin.  Not  in  my 
hearing  he  won't,  no  matter  which  waj 
I  do  give  my  vote.  But  there!  What* s 
the  good  o'  me  standing  up  agin  Squire 
and  every  respectable  man  in  the  par- 
ish, wi'  offal  like  them  o*  my  side?  I*m 
done  wi'  it!  Them  as  is  respectable 
was  meant  for  to  be  respected  accord- 
ing. 'Tis  the  way  God  made  the 
world  and  it  aint  no  good  going  agin 
it. — ^You  go  and  get  that'  there  girt 
blue  favor  as  some  on  'em  left  here  a 
week  ago.  I  aint  James  Miscom  no  more. 
I  be  another  man  as  have  learnt  what's 
what  and  who*s  who,  and  orders  bis- 
self  according. — And  the  Poll's  open  by 
now  and  the  sooner  'tis  done,  the  better. 

Bessie.: 

Oh,  James!  And  Miss  Georgie  she's 
that  good  to  I.  And  Sir  Eldred,  as 
you  wouldn't  find  a  better  master  in 
all  Shlpshire.  (Ooes  and  fett^ies  the  blue 
rosette)  And  you  do  look  so  natural  in 
Squire's  color!  (She  fastens  it  on  his 
coat)  James!  You've  bin  and  made 
me  a  happy  woman  this  day!  (He 
goes  out  holding  his  head  Mgh  and  dis- 
pHa^fing  the  blue  rosette  defiantly) 

IV. 

The  fdOTt  day.  Noon.  The  street  in 
front  of  James  Miscom*s  cottage,  Bessie 
Miscom  is  at  her  door,  looking  anxiously 
up  the  street.  Sir  Eldred  Bandsau> 
drives  up,  with  Miss  Captree  at  his  side. 
She  springs  down,  radiant. 

Miss  C: 
Bessie!  Bessie!  You  blessed  creature! 
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I  heard  about  James!  We*re  iff!  Jnst 
one  half-dozen  to  the  good.  It*s  all 
you.  James's  vote!  And  Trazall  and 
the  others  nev^  voted  at  all!  We  are 
jfood  for  something,  after  all,  aren't  we, 
Eldred? 

Bk-  Eldred  isfrooeky): 

You  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal, 
no  doubt. — ^What  is  it,  Mrs.  Miscom? 
You  seem  upset 

Beseie  {ourteeus): 

My  humble  duty  to  both  of  you,  sir, 
and  I  be  main  glad  as  Squire  is  in — 
you'll  find  James  a  man  as*ll  be  worth 
his  place,  sir.  And  we'll  serre  the  pair 
of  ee,  Miss  Georgie,  and  you,  sir,  as  if 
you  was  the  King  and  Queen.  (Stops 
and  looks  offobi  up  the  street  towards 
the  Bed  Lamb,  a  few  yards  off  on  theother 
side  of  the  Road)  It's  James,  sir,  as  'as 
bin  and  stepped  over  to  the  Lamb,  sir 
(Ea^euskigly)  They  kep  it  up  a  bit  late 
some  on  'em,  along  o'  Mr.  TopsUns  a- 
sending  down  a  soyrin  for  'em  to 
drink  Squire's  health  and  success  wi'. 
And,  James,  be've  a  gone  oyer 
'cos  he  thought  they  was  like  to 
haTe  the  news  at  the  Lamb  afore  any 
'un. 

A  knot  of  people  surround  the  dog-oart, 
and  the  news  runs  up  the  street  Woe  wild- 
fire. EoLf^a-dos^en'  men  bundle  out  of  the 
Lamb,  shouting  and  ungoing  their  hats. 
Among  them  is  James  Misoom,  unwashed, 
tun^haven,  his  waistooat  open,  his  tteek- 
handkerchief  under  one  tar,  with  a  lAue 
rosette  hanging  to  it.  He  staggers  down 
and  across  the  street  and  accosts  Sir  El- 
dred, 

James: 

I  wish  ee  Joy  of  her,  sir!  It's  she  as 
have  done  it. — ^What  be  you  a-going  on 
that  way  for,  Bessie?  I  be  all  right. 
It's  aU  right  wi'  BUUngs.  Where's 
Billings?  I  were  to  say  a  word  for 
Billings.  Come  on  wi'  ee,  Billings, 
then.  We'll  find  a  place  for  ee, 
among  us. — Here  be  I,  James  Miscom, 
the  best  bailifr--'be8t  bailiffs  And 
any  day  as  you  say  the  word,  sir.  I  be 


ready  for  to  come  over.  D— n  Tops- 
kins.  Who*s  Topskins  then?  You 
tell  I  that 

Miss  C,  (imperaHvdy): 

Get  him  indoors,  Bessie! — ^Drive  on, 
Eldred.    (Bessie  mooes  forward) 

James  (savagely): 

Dont'  you  so  much  as  lay  a  finger  on 
me,  or  I'll  knock  the  life  out  of  ee. 
(Holds  on  to  the  shaft  of  the  dogcart) 
Get  inside  wi'  ee,  and  don't  come  a- 
shoving  in  where  you  baint  wanted. 
(TV)  Sir  Eldre^  Me  and  you'll  settle 
it.      You  be  my  master 

The  crowd  is  much  interested.  lAttle 
boys  comment  freely.  **Look  at  *un! 
Just  look  at  *un!  Baint  he  dmnkr  A 
couple  of  men  come  forward,  towMng 
their  caps,  and  drag  his  hands  from  the 
shaft.    Sir  Eldred  drives  on. 

Miss  C: 

Disgusting  beast! — ^What  are  you 
looking  at  me  like  that  for,  Eldred? 

Sir  Eldred: 

So  you  promised  that  man  the  place 
of  bailiff  with  me,  if  he  ^ve  you  his 
vote? 

Miss  C.  (indignantly): 

1  never  safd  a  word  to  the  man!  I 
may  have  said  to  liis  wife  that  if  you 
should  ever  happen  to  want  a  bailiff, 
you  mdffht —  Well,  she  may  have  chosen 
to  take  it  as  a  suggestion.  But  not 
one  word  about  his  vote.  And  it 
doesn't  bind  you,  what  I  say.  Besides, 
you  can  say  that  after  this  disgusting 
exhibition  you  se^  clearly  tliat  he  isn't 
fit  for  a  responsible  post—Now,  dwCt 
look  so  black  Just  when  we  are  all  so 
happy. 

Sir  Eldred: 

I  thought  you  were  fond  of  that 
woman. 

Miss  C: 

Well,  so  I  am. — If  he  does  get  drunk 
now  and  again,  she'll  be  no  worse  off 
than  half  the  other  women  in  the  vil- 
lage.— Well,  you  needn't  look  so 
shocked.  (His  face  does  not  relax) 
What  is  it  after  all?    One  teetotaler 
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less!    La   beUe  perie!    Come,    Eldred! 

"Tliiiig0,  you  know,  like  tbls  must  be. 
At  every  famous  Tlctory.*' 

Now  don't  go  and  spoil  my  little  tri- 
umph.      I    didn't   promise — ani^ing. 
{Suppresses '  u  sob)    I   stoear  I   didn*t. 
{Chokes   patheUoally) 
Tlie  Oootemponry  Rerlew. 


Sir  Eldred: 

AVell,  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped 
now. — {Chatiffes  the  subfect  with  a 
wrench)  See,  they  have  got  the  news 
already!  Up  goes  the  Union  Jack  at 
the  Lodge! 

D.  C.  Redder. 


ABOUT  "MAKIE-CLAIRE." 


The  story  of  how  this  beautiful  book 
was  written  is  as  simple,  as  pathetic 
and  wonderful,  as  the  book  itself. 

There  was  a  seamstress  named  Mar- 
guerite Audoux,  as  poor  as  any  other 
seamstress  working  for  her  bread  in 
Paris,  where,  it  is  said,  the  working- 
time  was  eleven  hours  a  day  and  six 
days  a  week.  Marguerite  Audoux 
was  delicate  and  suffered  so  much 
from  her  eyes  that  she  was  finally 
warned  by  the  hospital  doctor  to  stop 
sewing  on  pain  of  losing  her  eyesight 
Unable  to  sew  and  unable  to  read, 
alone  for  long  hours  of  every  day,  she 
beguiled  her  loneliness  and  her  sore 
anxiety  by  writing  the  memoirs  of  her 
own  childhood  on  odd  scraps  of  paper. 

This  untaught  woman  had  not  the 
least  hope  of  supporting  herself  by 
writing;  but  she  had  the  instinct  for 
writing  as  certainly  as  she  had  the 
instinct  for  literature.  What  we  mean 
by  the  instinct  for  writing  none  of  us 
can  exactly  explain;  but  it  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  the  desire  for 
a  publisher,  or  for  daily  bread,  or  for 
future  fame.  Francois  Villon  was 
driven  by  that  instinct  when  he  lay 
in  prison  on  the  last  night  with  his 
fellow-thieves  and  cut-throats,  all  in 
the  dismal  certainty  of  being  hanged 
next  morning,  and  what  was  Francois 
Villon  doing?  Writing  a  hailade;  a 
hallade  which  remains  to  us,  and  in  its 
sharp   misery   is   as   unforgettable   as 


the  most  beautiful  thing  he  ever  wrote,, 
even  as 

Oft  est  FlcHra,  la  belle  Bomaine 

This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  instinct  for  writing;  it 
does  not  of  course  explain  it  One 
hardly  seeks  to  explain  an  instinct 

Marguerite  Audoux  was  not  without 
friends.  One  of  them  had  taken  her  to 
a  sort  of  club  where  various  kinds  of 
people  met,  some  of  them  literary  and 
some  not  They  found  her  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and  all  were 
friendly  to  her,  knowing  nothing  of  her 
writing.  She  listened  to  their  discus- 
sions on  literature  and  their  own  work, 
and!  finally  confessed  that  she  too 
wrote  things  for  her  own  pleasure. 
They  persuaded  her  to  bring  some  of 
these  and  read  them  aloud.  Perhaps 
they  were  only  kind  and  sympathetic, 
expecting  no  great  pleasure  from  the 
reading.  But  what  she  brought  to  the 
next  meeting  was  the  first  part  of 
**Marie-Claire,"  and  she  read  it  beau- 
tifully.  Their  ears,  their  hearts  and 
minds,  were  all  taken  captive;  they 
bade  her  bring  more,  bring  all  she  had 
written,  and  nothing  loath  she  brought 
more  and  read  to  them.  With  one  ac- 
cord they  saluted  the  new  genius,  the 
star  that  had  risen  in  their  midst. 
How  they  must  have  rejoiced,  these 
kind  French  hearts,  to  find  that  the 
poor  young  seamstress  threatened  with 
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blindness  and  hunger  to-day,  liad  the 
means  In  her  own  hand  of  winning 
freedom  and  happiness  and  fame  to- 
morrow! 

To  my  mind  qnite  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  tills  tme  romance  is  the 
condact  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
tme  lovers  of  literature  and  true 
friends  of  the  gentle  genius  whom 
tliej  praised  and  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
most, wldle  with  perfect  tact  they  re- 
frained from  over-adTising  her.  She 
woa^ed  on  now  in  the  sunshine  of  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy;  she  is  a  slow 
worker,  and  "Marie-Claire"  was  not 
written  in  one  year. 
•  Her  friends,  of  whom  Charles-Louis 
Philippe  was  one  of  the  most  admiring, 
exerted  themselTes  manfully  on  her  be- 
half, tliough  well  accustomed  to  exert 
tliemselyes  vainly  on  theit  own.  It 
was  Francois  Jourdain  who  finally 
brought  the  manuscript  when  complete 
to  the  notice  of  the  potent  Octave  Mir- 
beau;  and  he,  as  we  are  informed,  hav- 
ing^  once  decided  tliat  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, worked  with  incredible  fury  for 
long  months,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
new  masterpiece. 

To  the  lay  mind  there  Is  something 
mysterious  here.  We  cannot  under- 
stand, or  expect  to  understand,  why 
such  heroic  measures  are  necessary  t>e- 
fore  the  appearance  of  a  successful 
new  book.  Of  course  we  have  long 
resigned  ourselveis  perforce  to  the  other 
mysterious  necessity  for  a  preface 
written  by  some  other  than  the  author. 
In  the  present  instance  we  find  the 
Preface  to  "Marie-Claire"  written  by 
M.  Mirbeau  unusually  interesting,  for 
without  it  we  should  not  have  known 
the  pathetically  interesting  facts  of  the 
writer's  life.  And  though  it  may  be 
said  that  these  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  permanent  value  of  her  book, 
the  one  fact  that  she  wrote  without 
any  intellectual  training  or  preparation 
is  really  of  surpassing  importance. 

For  had  we  not  been  told  of  this,  we 


should  all  have  said:  ''This  is  the  book 
of  a  very  experienced  writer.  It  has 
an  exquisite  simplicity  of  language 
that  must  have  cost  years  of  hard  work 
to  acquire.  It  has  distinction,  cer- 
tainty of  touch,  and  the  very  fittest 
economy  in  the  use  of  materials.  These 
are  all  the  gains  of  experience." 

Well,  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
acute  critics  in  Paris  were  so  muck 
puzzled  by  the  discrepancy  between  the 
inexperience  of  the  writer  and  the 
technical  perfection  of  her  book,  that 
they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  must  be  the  work  not  of 
poor  Marguerite  Audoux,  but  of  her 
gifted  literary  friends.  That  was  a 
silly  conclusion,  but  a  serious  charge 
to  make;  and  so  it  hapi>ened  that  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Acad^mie 
Fran<;aise  sat  to  consider  the  matter. 
On  due  consideration  it  pronounced 
"Marie-Claire"  to  be  indubitably  the 
work  of  one  hand;  after  which  the 
writer  was  triumphantly  crowned,  to 
the  great  delight  of  all,  as  the  author 
of  the  best  book  of  the  year. 

Only  we  continue  to  wonder;  and 
Marguerite  Audoux  continues  to  find 
spelling  a  horrid  nuisance. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  genius  to 
make  us  wonder,  and  this  sudden  ma- 
turity of  power  is  not  an  unexampled 
{Hienomenon.  When  Alphonse  Daudet 
wrote  his  "Lettres  de  mon  Moulin"  he 
was  considerably  younger  than  Mar- 
guerite Audoux  is  now;  for  he  was  only 
seventeen  when  he  left  his  beautiful 
native  Provence  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Paris,  and  the  "Lettres"  appeared  nine 
years  later.  Now  it  Is  curious  to  no- 
tice that  what  Charles  Sarol^a  wrote 
of  the  "Lettres  de  mon  Moulin"  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  critics  have  been  say- 
ing of  "Marie-Clalre." 

What  is  really  astonishing  about  the 
"Lettres  de  mon  Moulin"  is  that  being 
the  w<Hrk  of  a  young  man,  they  have 
none  of  the  faults  of  youth.  Youth  is 
the  age  of  hesitations,  groi^ngs,  and 
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awkward  imitation;  now  the  **Lettre8** 
tiaye  a  certainty,  a  firmness  of  draw- 
ing, an  originality,  a  maturity  and  self- 
possession,  which  are  astounding. 
Youth  is  the  age  of  excess  and  exu- 
berance, of  disproportion  and  exagg^- 
ation;  while  the  ''Lettres*'  have  an  At- 
tic sobriety,  proportiofn,  and  simplicity. 
And  on  the  other  liand,  though  they 
imye  none  of  t|he  imperfiections  of 
youth,  the  "Lettres  de  mon  Moulin*' 
have  all  its  best  qualities:  freshaess, 
spontaneity,  naturalness,  si^t,  ease, 
and  the  indefinable  charm  which 
breathes  like  the  scent  of  thyme  and 
rosemary  from  the  whole  work  and 
the  whole  personality  of  the  author. 
Here  we  hare  the  song  of  the  cicala  to 
the  dawn,  the  limpid  spring  bubbling 
from  the  mountain. 

These  lines  might  very  well  have 
been  written  to  describe  the  first  work 
of  Marguerite  Audoux  Instead  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  They  would  of  course 
have  left  a  good  deal  unsaid,  but  all 
criticisms  are  alike  there. 

We  are  told  that  "Marie-Claire*'  is 
an  autobiography,  and  describes  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  the  writer's  life. 
It  bears,  however,  the  description 
"Roman'*  on  its  cover,  and  this  may 
as  well  be  remembered. 

A  little  girl  of  five  has  lost  her 
mother,  and  been  descried  by  her 
father.  She  is  therefore  taken  to  a 
large  convent  school,  and  brought  up 
by  charity  until  she  is  thirteen  years 
old.  At  that  age  she  is  sent  to  a 
farm  and  taught  to  be  a  shepherdess. 
The  farm  changes  hands  through  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  but  Marie-Claire 
remains  on  the  place  as  servant  to  the 
new  occupier  until  she  is  eighteen. 
There  is  a  short  period  of  happiness 
through  a  pathetic  love-affair,  which 
ends  quickly;  and  Marle-Claire,  bitterly 
reproached  by  the  family  she  serves, 
turns  her  back  on  them  and  seeks  ref- 
uge in  the  convent  where  she  had  been 
brought  up.  Here  she  Is  sheltered  for 
a  while  in  semi -disgrace.  A  l>eMUtIful 
young  nun  who  had  protected  her  dies 


one  autumn  morning,  and  leaves  her 
without  a  friend.  The  convent  dis- 
misses  her,  consigning  her  to  the  care 
of  an  elder  sister,  who  declines  to  give 
her  a  home.  Left  alone  on  the  station 
platform,  where  the  train  for  Paris  is 
waiting  to  start,  Marie-Olaire  gets  into 
the  train,  and  the  door  that  is  closed  on 
her  closes  the  story. 

Now  it  Is  very  easy  to  tell  that 
story,  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  tell 
how  that  story  is  told.  In  tlie  first 
place,  as  it  begins  with  a  child  of  five, 
the  story  is  nothing  but  a  series,  of 
short  and  vivid  pictures.  Just  like  the 
reminiscences  of  a  child.  Nothing  is 
added  from  the  after-knowledge  of  the 
narrator.  For  instance,  the  child  does 
not  say  that  her  mother  died;  only 
tliat  she  saw  her  mother  asleep,  with 
her  hands  eroased  on  her  breast,  and 
how  surprising  it  was  that  a  tall  can- 
dle should  be  burning  In  the  room,  and 
her  father  leaning  down  to  look  at  her. 
The  convent  to  this  little  child  was 
only  a  great  house  where  there  were  so 
many  little  girls;  and  all  the  people  in 
it  are  characterized  very  simply,  Just 
as  they  would  appear  to  a  child. 

There.  Is  one  exception — the  beauti- 
ful nun,  Sceur  Marie-Aim^  is  drawn 
with  Intimate  understanding,  almost  as 
by  an  equal;  but  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  it  is  done  by  the  intuition  of 
a  child's  love,  not  by  an  intellectual 
process.  Soeur  Marie-Aim^  with  her 
lovely  face  and  imperious  temper,  her 
tender  kindness  and  hot  angers  and 
antipathies,  becomes  the  Idol  of  Marie- 
Claire:  and  she  is  the  one  heroic  touch 
in  that  world  of  Infinite  littleness,  the 
convent  charity-school. 

It  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a  dreaiy 
world.  The  small  brutalities  of  the 
children  to  each  other,  the  small  hearts 
and  minds  that  rule  them,  the  small 
tyrannies  and  Jealousies,  the  panic 
fears  and  hysterical  commotions  of 
untaught  women,  make  a  thoroughly 
discomforting     atmosphere.       One     is 
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thankful  when  Marie-Clahre  is  removed 
to  a  farm  hi  the  Sologne,  and  as  soon 
as  she  is  there,  the  book,  so  to  say, 
bursts  Into  bloom. 

The  first  thing  next  morning  the 
farmer's  wife  gave  me  a  cloak  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  I  followed  old  Bib- 
Iche  to  learn  how  to  keep  lambs. 

Old  Biblche  and  her  dog  Castille 
were  so  very  like  each  other  that  I 
always  thought  they  must  be  of  the 
same  famUy.  They  seemed  the  same 
age,  and  their  anxious  eyes  were  of  the 
same  color.  When  the  lambs  strayed 
Biblche  would  say,  **Bark,  Castille, 
bark."  She  repeated  it  very  quickly, 
as  If  It  were  one  word,  and  even  when 
Castille  did  not  bark  at  all  the  lambs 
came  back,  for  the  old  woman's  voice 
was  so  like  her  dog's. 

When  the  harvest  be^^n,  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  be  present  at  something 
that  was  full  of  mystery.  Men  went 
up  to  the  com  and  laid  It  low  on  the 
grounS  with  long,  regular  strokes, 
while  others  gathered  it  up  In  sheaves, 
which  leaned  one  against  another.  .  .  . 
The  calls  of  the  harvesters  seemed 
sometimes  to  sound  from  above,  and 
I  could  not  help  lifting  up  my  head  to 
see  if  carts  of  com  were  passing  In  the 
air. 

The  evening  meal  brought  everyone 
together  again.  They  all  sat  as  they 
pleased  down  the  side  of  the  table, 
and  the  farmer's  wife  filled  the  plates 
to  the  brim.  The  young  ones  bit  Into 
their  bread  with  their  teeth,  while  the 
old  ones  cut  up  each  mouthful  with 
precision.  They  all  ate  in  silence,  and 
the  brown  bread  looked  whiter  In  their 
dark  hands. 

This  is  the  farm  of  Vlllevieille, 
where  no  one  1b  unhappy,  because  the 
farmer  Sylvain  and  his  wife  Pauline 
are  "braves  gens." 

Farmer  Sylvain  had  large  dark  eyes 
which  rested  quietly  upon  everyone; 
be  spoke  without  raising  his  voice, 
leaning  his  open  hands  on  the  table. 
The  farmer's  wife  had  a  grave  and 
care-filled  face;  she  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways expecting  some  misfortune  to 
happen,  and  she  hardly  smiled*  when 
other  people  were  in  fits  of  laughter. 


The  clean,  wholesome  life,  the  de- 
pendence on  nature  and  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  the  sympathy  with  ani- 
mals, and  the  pure  consolation  of 
homely  things  and  faces,  all  breathe 
from  these  pages  with  the  breath  of 
life,  and  In  every  one  of  them  the 
short-spoken  accuracy  of  description  Is 
lit  up  with  the  enchanter's  touch  of 
imagination,  the  inner  sight  of  genius. 

This  is  how  winter  began  for  the  lit- 
tle shepherdess. 

When  December  came  the  cows  were 
all  housed.  I  thought  the  sheep  would 
be  the  same.  But  the  farmer's 
brother  explained  to  me  that  the 
Sologne  was  a  very  poor  country, 
and  that  farmers  could  not  harvest 
enough  fodder  for  all  their  animals. 

Now  I  went  quite  alone  along  the 
meadows  and  into  the  woods.  All  the 
birds  were  gone.  A  mist  spread  over 
the  ploughed  fields,  and  the  woods 
were  full  of  silence.  There  were  days 
when  I  felt  so  forlorn  that  I  believed 
the  earth  had  fallen  to  ruin  all  around 
me;  and  if  a  crow  flew  by  with  a  call 
under  the  gray  sky,  his  loud  hoarse 
voice  seemed  to  be  foretelling  the  sor- 
rows of  the  world  to  me. 

The  sheep  themselves  no  longer  leapt 
about.  The  dealer  had  taken  away 
all  the  males,  and  the  little  ewes  had 
no  heart  to  play  any  more  by  them- 
selves. They  walked  along  keeping 
close  together,  and  even  when  they 
were  not  eating,  held  their  heads  down. 

Some  of  them  reminded  me  of  little 
girls  that  I  had  known.  I  stroked 
them,  and  made  them  lift  up  their 
heads;  but  their  eyes  remained  down- 
cast, and  their  fixed  egreballs  looked 
like  glass  that  reflected  nothing. 

How  perfectly  the  few  words  give 
the  forlorn  feeling  of  early  winter,  the 
misty  dark  earth,  the  melancholy 
woods. 

Bare    ruined    choirs    where    late    the 
sweet  birds  sang — 

r 

and  the  depressed  little  sheep  huddling 
together  under  a  gray  sky!  Later  on 
comes  the  snow,  and  sheep  and  shep- 
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herdess  have  to  keep  under  the  roof 
of  the  farm.  Marie-Clalre  can  help 
Bibiche  to  mend  the  linen,  while  tall 
Martine  sits  spinning  at  her  wheel, 
singing  old  laments. 

The  first  day  that  the  sheep  were 
let  out,  the  fir-treee  were  still  all  laden 
with  snow.  The  hill  was  quite  white 
too;  it  seemed  to  hare  come  much 
nearer  to  tbe  farm.  All  this  whiteness 
dazzled  me;  I  could  not  see  things  in 
their  proper  places,  and  every  moment 
I  was  afraid  I  should  lose  sight  of  the 
blue  smoke  that  rose  above  the  roofs 
of  the  farm. 

The  sheep  could  find  nothing  to  eat; 
they  ran  in  every  direction.  I  did  not 
let  them  stray;  they  looked  not  unlike 
moving  snow  themselves,  and  I  had 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of 
them.  I  managed  to  get  them  together 
in  a  field  that  bordered  on  a  great 
wood.  The  whole  wood  was  busy  get- 
ting rid  of  the  snow  that  weighed  It 
down;  thick  branches  threw  it  off  vrith 
one  shake,  while  other  weaker  ones 
swayed  to  and  fro  to  make  it  slide 
down  to  the  ground. 

There  could  be  nothing  shorter  or 
plainer  than  this;  but  also  there  could 
be  nothing  more  alive.  Everything 
lives  in  these  pages — the  trees  and  the 
mists  as  much  as  the  sheep  and  the  old 
shepherdess'  dog.  The  story  has  no 
complication  or  commonplace  excite- 
ment. It  moves  on,  more  as  a  series 
of  pictures  than  as  a  story^  and  we  fol- 
low it  with  a  curious  tenseness  of  feel- 
ing. The  beautiful  measure  of  tbe 
rhythmical  prose  captivates  the  ear 
like  poetry;  and  the  strict  economy  of 
words  answers  to  some  quality  of  re- 
serve ill  the  writer,  a  reserve  coupled 
with  an  unfailing  perception  of  the  es- 
sential thing  to  note.  Hence  there  is 
never  a  superfluous  word,  and  every 
word  used  is  wanted  as  every  line 
drawn  is  wanted  in  a  fine  etching. 
We  have  a  distinct  vision  of  M.  Ti- 
rande,  '*a  little  dried-up  man.  who 
could  never  keep  still,  and  when  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  anywhere,  still 


seemed  to  be  dancing  on  one  foot." 
His  tall  daughter-in-law,  who  bad 
dark,  heavy  eyeis  and  a  voice  wWh 
out  tone,  is  engraved  on  our  miuds; 
a  woman  whose  whole  soul  was  in 
her  linen-chests.  Once  Marie-Claire, 
greatly  daring, — ^for  the  heavy-exed 
woman  was  then  her  mistress, — tried 
to  win  her  compassion  to  save  a  poor 
.  man  from  being  turned  out  of  bis 
house. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  gone  out  I 
ventured  to  speak  of  Jean  le  Rouge. 

I  explained  how  useful  he  had  been 
to  Farmer  Sylvain.  I  told  of  his  grifef 
at  leaving  that  house  where  he  had 
lived  so  long,  and  when  I  stopped,  in 
an  agony  of  suspense  for  the  answer 
that  should  come,  Mme.  Alphonse 
pulled  the  crochet-needle  out  of  ber 
work  and  said— 

*'I  think  I  have  made  one  wrong 
stitch."  • 

She  counted  up  to  nineteen,  and 
added — 

''It  is  a  nuisance,  I  shall  have  to 
undo  a  whole  row." 

The  life  on  the  farm  is  very  quiet, 
very  monotonous,  full  of  hard  work 
and  peace.  All  interests  are  centred  in 
the  place  itself.  No  one  ever  gets  a 
letter  there;  only  one  man  reads  books. 
But  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John^  Marie- 
Claire  in  a  new  yellow  dress  is  taken 
to  a  neighboring  village,  and  to  church. 
Characteristically  she  watches  the 
people,  and  neglects  the  Service;  af- 
terwards, is  much  better  pleased  when 
the  schoolmaster  lends  her  a  book  of 
fairy  tales  for  half-an-hour. 

On  the  village  gre«i  boys  and  girls 
were  dancing  in  the  sun  and  dust.  I 
thought  their  movements  exaggerated 
and  their  gaiety  too  noisy. 

A  kind  of  deep  depression  came  over 
me!  and  when  at  nightfall  we  drove 
back  to  the  farm,  I  felt  a  real  8<daee 
at  finding  mys^f  back  in  the  silence 
and  the  perfume  of  the  meadows. 

The  sensitive  little  soul,  spite  of  her 
true  sympathy  with  animals,  her  sue- 
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cessful  dealings  with  the  tormenting 
goat  and  with  the  uncertain  bull,  was 
not  after  all  a  model  shepherdess,  and 
so  she  Is  made  a  house-servant, — ^much 
to  her  own  delight,  as  that  enables 
her  to  pay  constant  visits  to  a  certain 
garret  where  there  is  an  old  book  with- 
out a  cover,  "The  Adventures  of  Tele- 
machus,*'  which  she  reads  in  secret 
snatches,  being  afraid  to  carry  it  away. 
Reading  is  her  passion,  and  she  will 
always  sacrifice  sleep  to  indulge  it. 

I  loved  this  book;  to  me  it  was  like  a 
young  prisoner  whom  I  went  to  visit 
by  stealth.  I  fancied  him  dressed 
like  a  page,  and  waiting  for  me,  seated 
on  the  black  beam.  One  evening  I 
took  a  beautiful  Joum^  with  him. 

After  having  closed  the  book,  I  leant 
on  my  elbows  at  the  garret-window. 
The  day  was  nearly  over,  and  the  fir- 
trees  looked  less  green.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  white  clouds  which 
swelled  out  and  made  hollows  like 
down. 

Without  knowing  how  it  happened, 
I  found  myself  suddenly  flying  over 
the  wood  with  Telemachus.  He  held 
me  b^y  the  hand,  and  our  heads  touched 
the  blue  of  the  sky.  Telemachus  said 
nothing,  but  I  knew  tliat  we  were  go- 
ing Into  the  sun. 

Old  Bibiche  called  me  from  below. 
I  recognised  her  voice  quite  well  in 
spite  of  the  distance.  She  must  have 
been  very  angry  to  shout  so  loud, 
liittle  did  I  care  for  her  shouting.  I 
saw  nothing  but  that  shining  down 
which  surrounded  the  sun,  and  was 
Just  beginning  to  open  to  let  us  pass 
through. 

A  blow  on  my  arm  made  me  fall 
back  into  the  garret.  Old  Bibiche 
pulled  me  away  from  the  window,  say- 
ing— 

''Now  what  is  the  sense  of  making 
me  call  like  that!  I  have  called  you 
more  than  twenty  times  to  come  and 
take  your  soup." 

A  short  while  afterwards  the  book 
disappeared  from  the  beam  where  I 
used  to  find  it.  But  it  was  a  friend 
that  I  carried  still  in  my  heart,  and  I 
kept  the  remembrance  of  it  a  long 
while. 


This  is  just  the  characteristic  attrac- 
tion of  Marie-Claire,  that  anything  she 
loved  was  "carried  as  a  friend  in  her 
heart  a  long  while."    And  she  loved  so 
many  things — a  book  more  than  any 
of  them,  but  also  the  ta|]  old  elintr<»e 
that  grew  near  the  door  of  the  farm, 
the  voice  of  the  wood-owl  that  hooted 
* 'good-night"  on  svmnier  evenings,  the 
soft    grass    underfoot   In    spring,   tbe 
sound  of  bells  carried  in  waves  on  the 
breeze,  and  a  low  house  on  the  hill 
with  the  broom  growing  round  it  as 
high  as  the  roof,  the  house  of  Jean  le 
Rouge.       When  she  mentions  any  of 
these  things,  she  does  it  in  a  way  that 
gives  one  a  curious  little  thrill,  and  a 
sudden    sense   of    intimacy    with    the 
writer.      That,  I  think,  is  a  sign  that 
all  her  love  is  Just  a  very  pure  qual- 
ity of  imagination.    She  is  a  creature 
of  two  worlds,  and  the  inner  world  is 
where  she  lives  at  home.    The  scene  in 
which  she  moves  and  acts  is  always 
present  to  her  as  a  picture;  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  language,,  re- 
counting   her   own    experience,    gives 
now  and  then  an  alnK>st  uncanny  feel- 
ing, as  if  we  had  heard  two  voices 
speaking  where  we  thought  there  was 
only  one  person. 

When  Marie-Claire  was  seventeen, 
she  went  one  day  to  the  little  empty 
house  on  the  hill,  which  had  once  held 
her  friends,  and  made  her  way  through 
the  desolate  small  rooms  into  the  gar- 
den at  the  back. 

And  now  that  I  was  in  this  unfenced 
garden  all  surrounded  with  flowering 
broom,  I  began  to  wish  I  could  live 
there  for  ever. 

A  great  apple-tree  leant  sideways 
towards  me,  and  dipped  the  tips  of  its 
branches  in  the  spring. 

The  spring  came  out  under  the  hol- 
low trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  overflow 
ran  away  in  tiny  rivulets  across  the 
borders. 

This  garden  full  of  flowers  and  clear 
water  seemed  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
garden  on  earth,  and  when  I  turned 
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my  head  towards  the  house  now  wide 
open  to  the  sun,  I  kept  expecting  that 
some  wonderful  beings  would  come 
forth  from  it. 

That  low  and  colorless  house  seemed 
full  of  mjstery;  little  gliding  sounds 
came  from  it,  sudden  and  irregular 
noises,  and  all  at  once  I  belieyed  I 
had  heard  the  sound  that  Henri  Des- 
lois*  foot  made  when  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  farm  at  ViUevleiUe. 

I  had  listened,  as  intently  as  if  I 
were  h<^>ing  to  see  lilm  approach.  But 
the  noise  of  the  footsteps  was  not  re- 
peated, and  soon  I  noticed  that  the 
bushes  of  broom  and  the  trees  were 
making  all  kinds  of  mysterious  noises. 

I  imagined  myself  a  young  tree  that 
the  wind  could  move  at  its  pleasure. 
The  same  fresh  breeee  that  bent  tlie 
broom  was  passing  oyer  my  head,  and 
blowing  my  hair  about;  and  to  imitate 
the  apple-tree  I  stooped  and  wet 
my  fingers  in  the  pure  water  of  the 
spring. 

A  new  noise  made  me  look  towards 
the  house,  and  I  felt  no  surprise  at 
seeing  Henri  Deslois  standing  in  the 
frame  of  the  doorway. 

His  head  was  bare,  and  liis  arms 
swinging. 

He  took  two  steps  into  the  garden, 
and  gazed  far  away  oyer  the  plain. 

His  hair  was  parted  on  one  side,  and 
his  forehead  was  yery  liigh  aboye  the 
temples. 

For  one  long  moment  he  stood  with- 
out moying;  then  he  turned  directly 
towards  me. 

Only  two  trees  separated  us  from 
each  other;  he  made  anotlier  step,  with 
one  hand  he  took  hold  of  the  young 
tree  in  front  of  him,  and  the  blossom- 
ing branches  made  a  kind  of  cluster 
aboye  his  head.  So  clear  was  the  light 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  bark  of 
the  trees  was  shining,  and  as  If  every 
flower  was  beaming,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Henri  Deslois  there  was  a  sweetness 
so  profound  that  I  went  straight 
towards  him  without  the  least  confu- 
sion. 

He  made  no  movement,  but  when  I 
stopped  before  him,  his  face  grew 
whiter  than  his  blouse,  and  his  mouth 
trembled. 

He  took  both  my  hands,  which  he 
pressed  tightly  against  his  temples, 
and  said  in  a  very  low  voice: 


"I  am  like  a  miser  who  tias  found 
Ills  treasure  again.*' 

At  tliat  moment  the  dock  of  tlie 
church  of  Sainte-Montague  began  to 
strike.  The  sounds  came  running  up 
the  hill,  and  after  stopping  for  an  in- 
stant above  us,  went  on  to  lose  them- 
selves still  higher. 

The  hours  passed  with  the  daylight 
the  flocks  disappeared  one  by  one  from 
rlie  plain;  a  white  mist  rose  from  the 
little  river;  tlien  the  sun  passed  belilnd 
the  barrier  of  poplar  trees,  and  tlie 
flowers  of  the  broom  began  to  grow 
darker. 

Henri  Deslois  took  me  back  on  the 
rpad  to  the  farm;  he  walked  before  in 
the  narrow  pathway,  and  when  he  l^t 
me  a  little  before  we  came  to  tlie 
chestnut  alley,  I  felt  that  I  loved  him 
more  than  Soeur  Marle-Almte. 

In  all  this  extragrdinaiy  passage 
there  ia^  something  beyond  poetical 
beauty:  there  is  actually  natural  magic, 
the  rarest  of  qualities  even  among  tlie 
poets.  From  henceforth  the  garden 
of  poor  Jean  le  Rouge,  where  the 
twisted  apple-trees  lean  down  to.  the 
water  and  bear  blossoms  of  light,  takes 
rank  with  the  wonder-filled  places  of 
literature — with  the  forests  of  Spenser, 
and  the  sea- washed  Islands  of  MarvelU 
and  the  ice-palaces  of  Hans  Andersen: 
for,  like  them  the  garden  of  poor  Jean 
le  Rouge  is  full  of  enchanted  air. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  one  passage 
U  amply  suflleient  to  prove  the  genius 
of  Marguerite  Audoux.  It  Is  fresh  and 
strange,  and  stirs  something  in  the 
brain  that  never  stirred  before.  Now 
it  is  not  everything  to  say,  Tliere  is 
genius  here.  We  can  generally  find 
some  account  to  give  even  of  this  weird 
possession;  but  the  genius  of  Mar- 
guerite Audoux  is  strangely  unaccount- 
able. Her  gift  of  a  rare  simplicity  In 
language,  exquisitely  chosen  and 
pointed,  at  one  time  reminds  us  of  the 
supreme  and  concealed  art  of  Tenny- 
son, and  yet  oftener  It  is  like  the  per- 
fect artlessness  of  a  child. 

She  is  like  a  poet  when  she  speaks  of 
the  great  field  of  wheat  bowed  by  the 
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-wind  bnt  rooted  to  the  earth,  with  a 
ho«t  of  white  butterflies  hoyering  oyer 
it,  vainly  offering  their  wings  to  help 
tlie  wheat  to  fly;  and  when  she  tells 
of  that  Tast  church  in  the  mist,  with 
Its  grent  rough-columned  aisle  and  far- 
off    altar-lights,    and    open    doors    at 
Turhich  the  sheep  tried  to  enter  because 
tbey  khew  it  was  their  own  familiar 
cbestnut-alley    leading   to    the    farm, 
TV'bile  their  bewildered  little  shepherd- 
ess thought  it  was  a  church.     But  she 
is  Just  like  a  child  when  she  speaks  of 
the  loTely  rainbow  colors  on  the  foam 
of  the  milk  in  her  pall;  of  what  fun  it 
-was  to  make  little  pigs  wait  a  minute 
for   their  food,   and   see  them   wrig- 
gling their  eager  snouts;  or  how  dread- 
ful it  was  alone  In  the  wood  on  that 
stormy  moonlit  night,  when  the  rush- 
ing shadows  chased  her,  and  she  had 
to    spring   over   them    for   fear   they 
should  touch  her  feet.      It  is  hard  for 
a  child  not  to  cry  when  it  is  laughed 
ai,  and  she  nearly  cried  when  Fanuer 
Sylvian  doubled  himself  up  with  laugh- 
ing at  her  combat  with   the  wicked 
white*  goat. 

Then  all  her  loves  and  friendships 
are  so  childlike — especially  the  friend- 
ship with  Eugene,  whom  In  her  secret 
heart  she  considered  as  her  big 
brother;  the  gentle,  quiet  man  with 
amused  eyes  and  a  knack  of  doing 
small  kindnesses  and  smoothing  the 
way  for  other  people's  hasty  feet.  His 
own  were  slow,  and  he  walked  with  a 
swing  in  his  gait,  as  if  he  were  always 
following  his  leisurely  oxen.  He  read 
books  and  understood  many  things,  and 
was  loved  of  all;  only  he  was  useless 
on  a  market-day.  as  be  could  not  sell 
so  much  as  a  cheese,  and  he  was  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  killing  any- 
thing. Any  child  would  have  loved 
Sug^ne.  and  Marie-Claire  had  a  se- 
cret conviction  that  she  alone  under- 
stood when  his  eyes  hid  their  amuse- 
ment, and  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  nothing. 


Eug&ne  would  certainly  have  under- 
stood if  he  had  been  there  in  the  dread- 
ful time  when  trouble  came,  so  close 
upon  the  shortlived  Joy,  and  Henri 
Deslois  was  not  man  enough  to  stand 
up  to  It  But  Eugene  was  far  away 
then — he  had  passed  out  of  her  life. 
She  had  no  friend  then  and  had  lost  her 
lover.  A  wild  desire  came  over  the 
girl  to  see  Soeur  Marie-AIm6e  again. 
She  set  off  in  the  falling  snow,  and 
made  her  way  back  to  the  convent 
which  had  sent  her  out  to  face  the 
world  at  thirteen.  There  was  no  Soeur 
Marie-Aim^  there  any  more.  The 
same  stoi^-hearted  Mother  Superior 
received  her  with  the  same  cold  dislike 
that  she  had  always  shown.  The  girl 
was  sinking  In  despair,  and  a  young 
nun,  beautiful  and  kind-hearted,  res- 
cued her  and  won  her  back  to  life. 

In  any  other  book,  especially  a 
woman's  book,  we  should  expect  here 
an  excursion  into  the  inner  chambers 
of  grief.  But  we  find  no  such  thing. 
Marle-Clalre  is  not  introspective.  It 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  her  heart  is 
broken — as  the  hearts  of  the  young 
break, — but  there  are  not  many  words 
about  it.  She  has  to  work  very  hard, 
which  Is  nothing  new  to  her.  and  sus- 
picious eyes  are  upon  her. 

She  Is  back  now  within  the  convent- 
walls  that  sheltered  her  childhood,  but 
she  has  lost  the  only  perfect  shelter 
her  heart  has  ever  known,  which  was 
within  the  arms  of  Soeur  Marle-Alnrfe. 
That  heroic  spirit,  so  loving,  so  imper- 
fect, so  sorely  tried,  has  won  Its  free- 
dom at  last,  and  Is  all  but  crowned. 
S<Bur  ^Inrle-Alm^e  for  one  short  hour 
returns  to  the  convent.  It  Is  towards 
evening.  In  the  autumn:  and  Marie- 
Claire  sees  her  again,  once. 

The  meeting  of  these  two  women 
for  the  last  time  is  like  nothing  that 
one  has  met  with  In  literature. 

She  sat  down,  without  leaning  back 
against  the  lime-tree,  and  I  knelt  in  the 
grass  at  her  feet- 
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Her  eyes  had  lost  their  gleams;  one 
would  have  said  that  their  colors  had 
luiugled,  and  her  face  that  was  so  thin 
had  all  grown  smaller  as  it  were  and 
farther  back  under  her  nun*s  hood. 
Her  bodice  did  not  curve  across  her 
breast  as  it  used  to  do,  and  her  hands 
showed  their  blue  veins. 

Her  gaze  rested  hardly  a  moment 
on  the  window  of  her  room;  it  passed 
over  the  lime-tree  alleys,  it  went  all 
round  the  great  square  courtyard,  and 
while  it  stopped  at  the  house  of  the 
Mother  Superior,  she  let  these  words 
escape  her  lips,  in  a  murmur — 

"We  must  indeed  forgive  others,  if 
we  would  be  forgiven!" 

Her  gaze  came  back  to  rest  on  me, 
and  she  said — 
"Your  eyes  are  sad." 
She  passed  the  palms  of  her  hands 
over   my   e^yes,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
efface  from  them  something  that  did 
not  please  her;  and  keeping  them  stiU 
shut  ahe  said  in  the  same  murmuring 
voice — 
"So  many  griefs  pass  over  us!" 
She  took  away  her  hands  to  clasp 
them  with  mine,  and  without  moving 
her  eyes  from  my  face,  in  an  accent  of 
entreaty,  she  spoke  to  me — 

"My  sweet  daughter,  listen  to  me: 
never  become  a  poor  nun!" 

She  seemed  to  breathe  a  long  sigh  of 
regret,  and  went  on — 

"Our  dress  of  black  and  white  is  to 
tell  others  that  we  are  creatures  of 
strength  and  of  light,  and  all  tears  are 
poured  out  before  us,  and  all  sorrows 
call  on  us  to  console  them;  but  as  for 
us,  no  one  cares  for  our  sorrows,  and 
it  is  as  if  we  had  no  faces." 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  future;  she 
said^ 

"I  am  going  away  where  mission- 
aries go.  I  shall  live  down  there  in  a 
house  full  of  terror.  I  shall  have  for 
ever  before  my  eyes  all  things  that  are 
hideous,  all  things  that  are  corrupt!'* 
I  listened  to  her  deep  voice;  below  it 
there  was  a  kind  of  ardor:  one  would 
have  said  that  she  could  have  taken 
upon  herself  alone  all  the  sufferings 
upon  earth. 

Her  fingers  ceased  twining  them- 
selves with  mine.  She  passed  them 
over  my  cheeks,  and  her  voice  turned 
very  sweet  as  she  said  to  me — 
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*The  pureness  of  your  face  will  i^ 
main  graven  in  my  mind."  < 

And  as  her  gaze  was  lifted  above 
me,  she  added— 

"God  has  given  us  remembrance,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  anyone  to  take 
that  from  us." 

She  got  up  from  the  bench,  I  went 
with  her  as  far  aB  the  way  oat,  and 
when  Bel-CBil  had  reclosed  the  heavy 
door  behind  her,  I  listened  for  a  long 
moment  to  the  hollow  drawn-out  sound 
it  made. 

That  evening  Soeur  D^sirde-des-Anges 
came  later  than  usual  to  our  room. 
She  had  been  present  at  the  special 
prayers  offered  before  the  departure  of 
Sbeur  Marie-Aim^,  who  was  going 
away  to  nurse  the  lepers. 

One  would  not  care  to  be  the  kind 
of  writer  who  could  offer  a  comment 
upon  this.  But  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  idea  of  the  book  with- 
out this  passage. 

And  indeed  I  am  far  from  confident 
of  having  given  any  just  impression  of 
the  book.  In  directness  of  feeling  and 
depth  of  insight  it  is  like  poetry,  and 
what  one  longs  to  say  is  only — 

"Read  it, — read  it,  and  you  will  see!" 

For  it  does  not  remind  one  of  any 
other  book:  it  is,  in  simple  fact,  a 
new  thing  in  literature.  For  this  rea- 
son it  seems  to  me  that  every  one 
should  seek  to  know  Marle-Claire.  For 
the  few  people  who  cannot  read 
French — such  transparent  French  as 
this — there  is  an  EnglLsh  translation 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Raphael.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  trans- 
lation: some  of  the  objections  brought 
against  it  seem  rather  trivial,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  serious 
mistake  it  contains  has  passed  unno- 
ticed. 

Marie-Claire  tells  (on  page  181)  that 
it  was  her  habit  on  Sundays,  when  she 
returned  from  hearing  Mass,  to  bring 
back  her  tiny  portion  of  "/win  WiKf," 
and  divide  it  amongst  the  children  of 
Jean  le  Rouge  in  the  little  house  on 
the  hill.      The  "padn  bdnir  should  of 
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course  be  translated  "blessed  bread." 
But  Mr.  Raphael  translates  It  "the  con- 
secrated wafer,"  a  perfectly  impossible 
idea,  and  one  that  would  give  most 
I>ainful  offence  to  many  readers — it 
might  have  been  supposed,  to  all.  The 
same  expression  occurring  again  (on 
pi^ge  210)  is  translated  In  the  same 
way,  so  it  is  evidently  no  slip.  Mr. 
Raphael  apparently  does  not  know  that 
it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of 
B^ance  to  distribute  the  "pciit  Wni*** 
amongst  the  congregation  after  certain 
religious  services:  it  is  a  custom  not 
observed  in  Italy  or  in  Ireland  or  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  I 
do  not  know  its  origin,  though  its 
meaning  is  easily  guessed.  Mr.  Ra- 
phael will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  correct 
his  mistake  in  future  editions  of  his 
book. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Sceur  Marie- 
Aim^.  We  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened at  the  farm  at  Villevieille,  or 
what  became  of  Engine,  and  his  be- 
loved oxen.  It  seems  as  if  Marie-Claire 
were  bora  to  lose  all  her  friends,  each 
in  a  different  way,  only  to  keep  them 
for  ever  in  her  heart.  The  last  friend 
of  all,  and  the  pne  who  came  to  her  in 
her  worst  need,  was  the  young  nun 
with  the  beautiful  face  and  name,  and 
beautiful  gift  of  consolation,  Soeur  D6- 
sir^e-des-Anges. 

She  was  a  merry  girl  once,  whose 
high  spirits  and  curly  hair  were  well 
remembered  by  Marie-Claire,  and  yet 
she  did  not  know  her  when  she  saw 
her  again  in  her  nun's  dress.  This 
young  Sister  had  conquered  many  an 
impulse  of  youth,  and  now  in  her  se- 
cret chamber  at  night  she  put  her 
slender  hands  together  "like  the 
saints,''  and  read  Thomas-&-Kempis  in 
her  plaintive  voice  before  she  slept; 
but  there  was  one  thing  she  could  not 
conqaer,  and  that  was  her  aversion  to 
the  black  and  heavy  nun's  dress  that 
she  wore.  She  was  ill,  yet  she  was  al- 
ways gay,  and  complained  of  nothing 


except  that  her  dress  seemed  to  grow 
heavier. 

Marie-Claire  slept  with  her,  and  one 
morning  very  early  was  awakened  by 
hearing  her  say  something:  then  she 
saw  the  young  nun  sitting  up  in  bed, 
uncovering  her  hair. 

Then  she  shook  her  he^d,  making 
her  short  curly  hair  fall  down  over  her 
forehead,  and  instantly  I  recognized 
Dteirg  Joly. 

A  little  frightened.  I  got  up;  she  said 
again — 

"Open  the  window, ,  that  he  may 
come  in!" 

I  threw  tlie  window  wide  op^i,  and 
when  I  turned  round,  Soeur  D^sirte- 
des-Anges  stretched  out  her  clasped 
hands  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  in 
a  voice  that  had  grown  suddenly 
weak  she  said — 

"I  have  taken  off  my  dress, — I  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer." 

She  laid  herself  quietly  down  at  full 
length,  and  nothing  moved  in  her  face 
ai^  more. 

For  a  long  time  I  held  my  breath  to 
listen  to  hers;  then  I  began  to  breathe 
hard  and  slowly,  as  if  I  might  make 
my  breath  enter  her  breast. 

But  when  I  drew  closer  to  look  at 
her,  I  understood  that  the  last  breath 
had  gone  out  of  her  body.  Her  wide- 
oi)en  eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  a 
sunbeam  that  shot  out  like  a  long  ar- 
row. 

Swallows  passed  and  repassed  before 
the  window,  uttering  cries  like  little 
girls,  and  sounds  that  I  had  never 
heard  before  filled  my  ears. 

I  lifted  up  my  head  towards  the  dor- 
mitory windows,  hoping  that  some  per- 
son might  be  able  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say. 

But  my  gaze  met  nothing  except  the 
face  of  the  great  clock,  which  seemed 
to  be  looking  into  the  room  from  above 
the  lime-trees;  it  pointed  to  five  o'clock: 
then  I  drew  up  the  bed-coverings  over 
Soeur  p^ir^e-des-Anges,  and  went  out 
to  ring  the -rAwW. 

I  rang  for  a  long,  time;  the  sounds 
went  very,  very  far  away!  They  went 
where  Soeur  D^sir^e-des-Anges  had 
gone..  . 

I  rang,  because  I  thought  the  bell 
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was  telling  all  tbe  world  that  Soear 
D^ir6eH]es-Anges  was  dead. 

I  rang  also  because  I  hoped  that  she 
would  put  her  beautiful  face  to  the 
window  once  more,  to  say  to  me — 

'^That's  enough!  enough!'' 

M<61anle  sudden^  caught  the  rope 
away  from  me.  The  bell,  which  was 
starting,  fell  back  wrong,  and  made  a 
sound  like  a  kind  of  lament. 

BD^lanie  said  to  me — 

"Are  you  crazy?  here  you  have  been 
ringing  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour!" 

I  answered— 

"Soeur  Dteip6e-des-Anges  is  dead.' 


»» 


Anyone  who  reads  this  will  feel  how 
absolutely  individual  it  is.  Not  the 
most  prosaic  of  minds  could  contem- 
plate it  without  realizing  that  here  at 
last  he  has  encountered  the 

shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 

He  must  feel  as  certain  of  it  as  that 
his  boots  are  on  his  feet  And  if  his 
sense  of  annoyance  at  the  wretchedly 
inadequate  remarks  of  the  present  re- 
viewer should  rise  to  a  height,  let  him 

Blackwood's  Mafucliie. 


try  to  calm  it  by  writing  for  himself  ao 
adequate  and  satisfactory  account  cf 
tbe  sensations  he  has  received  from 
the  perusal  of  "Marie-Clalre.**  / 

With  what  will  he  compare  them? 

With  sufficient  courage  I  might  con^ 
fess  that  there  come  floating  into  my 
own  mind  comparisons  with  the  deli- 
cate and  dearly  imaginative  music  of 
Grieg,  and  also  comparisons  with  tbe 
color  of  the  blue  wind-flowers  that 
open  here  in  April,  and  show  one  color 
to  the  sun  and  another  when  t^e  cold 
wind  blows. 

But  how  can  one  seriously  offer  such 
lucubrations  to  other  minds  as  "criti- 
cism"? 

No!  I  prefer  to  quote  three  lines 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  author 
of  "Thoughts  on  Paradox": — 

Is  it  not  the  most  perfectly  simple 
thing  in  the  world?  The  last  and  great- 
est art,  we  know,  is  the  art  of  leaving 
out,  but  this  woman  leaves  out  almost 
everything  by  nature.  I  can  only  say 
that  she  must  have  the  heart  of  a 
child  and  the  brain  of  a  genius. 
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Uplift  thee,  Muse— 
{Biz  the  way  I  aught  to  have  said  <U  otufe  that  this  Ode  is  90^ 
to  be  recited  by  Mrs,  Banting-Bate  in  owr  village  on  OoronaHon 
Da^.    The  Ticar  asked  me  to  write  U,  and  tho^h  I  am  not 
much  good  at  poetry  I  ooutOn^t  very  weU  refuse.) 

Uplift  thee,  Muse,  and  sing  us  how  and  when 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Larger  Ben 

The  King  of  England  and  the  Queen  were  crowned — 

With  lumtl-umtl-umti  standing  round — 
(/  have  stUl  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  tnif  Ode,  but  I  want 
to  make  the  schenfle  of  U  public  before  the  other  poets  come  out 
with  theirs:  so  that  no  one  can  accuse  me  aftencards  of 
ptagiarism.) 

Uplift  thee.  Muse,  and  sing  us  why  and  where 

So  many  what-d'you-call-'ems  sit  and  stare 
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Upon  the  King  of  England  and  tlie  Queen 
In  tooral-ooral  nmti-sometlilng  slieen— 

(Yotf  Me  the  idea.) 
Bat  most  npllft  thee,  Muse,  to  tell  of  those 
Who,  for  the  lack  of  necessary  clothes. 
Or  else  because  they  do  not  like  a  crush, 
Remain  behind  at  Bewdlay-on-the-Mush— (oiir  vlUage). 
Their  hearts  beat  just  as  loyally  as  if. 
Glad  in  a  something-umthlng  collar  stiff, 
Or  in  a  lumti-tumti  harem  gown 
They'd  left  the  country  for  the  stifling  town. 
Loyalty  burst  from  every  heart  in  spates, 
But,  most  of  all,  from  Mr.  Banting- Bate's  I— 

(Husband  of  Mrs.  Bantinff'Bate.    He  has  very  IciaMy  leniUsMU 
far  the  bowflre.    There  wiU  be  a  pause  here,  whUe  the  Ticar 
leads  the  cheering,) 
Lo,  lightly  dawns  at  last  the  day  of  Kings, 
Of  Pomps  and  Power  and  Pageantry  and  things, 
When  to  the  Abbey  goes  beloved  George— 
Ter-rumti-umti-umti  forge  or  gorge — 

{This  line  doesn't  look  very  promMnQ  at  present.) 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Priest, 
Gathered  from  North  and  South  and  West  and  Bast, 
Duke,  Marquis,  Eiarl,  Baron  and  Baronet 
And  Viscount  too,  in  solemn  conclave  met, 
Salute  him,  England's  monarch — ''George  the  Fifth!" 
(Tremendous  applause,  led  by  Mr.  Bastting-Bate.    I  hope  it  wUl 
go  on  long  enough  to  hide  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
Une  here.    The  fact  Is  there  is  simply  no  rhyme  to  ** fifth.'*) 
Audio!  the  cheers  break  forth,  both  long  and  loud. 
From  everybody  In  the  Abbey's  crowd — 
From  Duke  and  Deacon,  from  The  Daily  MaU*s 
Own  correspondent  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Still  more  they  cheer  (how  much  I  cannot  tell) 
As  soon  as  good  Queen  Mary's  crowned  as  well — 
(Applause  led  by  Mrs.  Bletherstone,  v^  inaugurated  the  Mary 
Fund  in  our  village.) 
The  ceremony  over,  then  they  go 
Around  the  city  in  procession  slow; 
In  all  the  pageantry  of  pomp  and  power 
They  ride  through  London  for  about  an  hour — (rouifhly.) 
Let  us,  dear  people,  let  us  leave  them  there — 
So  kingly,  queenly,  noble  and  so  fair. 
(A  pause,  while  Miss  Gathers  of  the  Post  Office  presents  Mrs. 

BanHng-Bate  with  a  glass  of  waPer.) 
So  much  for  that     And  now  a  solemn  hush 
Ck>mes  o'er  us  here  in  Bewdlay-on-the-Mush. 
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These  scenes  which  I  have  tried  to  adambrate — 
The  Coronation  and  the  March  in  State— 
These  scenes  are  not  for  us— except,  I  hope, 
Upon  the  Little  Bewdlay  bioscope. 
But  even  here,  remote  from  King  and  Queen. 
How  great  our  preparat-l-ons  have  been! 
Some  say  the  tale  of  It  has  darkly  spread 
From  Upper  Bewdlaj  down  to  Bewdlay  Head — 

(Tioa  important  towns  in  the  neighborhood.) 
Who  knows  but  what  a  rumor  of  the  thing 
Has  even  reached  our  gniclous  Queen  and  King! 
How  that  a  certain  resident  of  fame — {Mr.  Bantinff-BaU) 
Has  nobly  lent  the  place  which  bears  his  name — 

(Banting  Place.    Mr.  Bate  took  the  oMitional  name  of  Banting 
when  he  took  the  place.   And,  to  be  estact,  he  has  cmtu  ^*  <»^ 
MUonthe  Estate.) 
That  there  a  bonfire  might  be  built  and  burnt 
And  lessons  too  of  loyalty  be  learnt— 

(/  mean,  of  course,  that  the  bonfire  will  in  itself  be  a  lesson,    Not 
th€U  ang  sort  of  continuation  dass  will  be  heid  upon  the  ashes.) 
Moreover,  how  the  Vicar  will  assist 
Supported  by  his  kindly  wife,  I  wist — 

(A'o^  good — and  might  easily  be  misinterpreted.    WiU  alter) 
When  all  the  children  each  receive  a  mug 
Designed  by  Mrs.  Welkington  (n6e  Sugg) — 

(An  extraardinatfy  bit  of  luck.    I  don*t  know  what  I  should  have 
done  for  a  rhgme  otherwise.) 
Next,  Muse,  take  out  thy  lyre  and  sing  the  song 
Short-long,  short-long,  short-long,  short-long,  short-long 

(A  difficulty  here  being  that  the  rest  of  the  celebrations  are  not  yet 
decided  upon^  Hmcever.  I  anticipate  no  troulfle  whm  once 
the  facts  are  in  my  hands.) 

Now  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  across  the  sea 
To  where  the  Union  Jack  is  waving  free! 
I  breathe  upon  my  magic  harp  and  sing 
The  what's-its-name  of  what-d*you-call-the-thing— 

(/  want  a  good  ffhrase  for  Empire.) 
For  lo!  ter-umti-tooral-ooral-ay — 

(This  part  is  all  a  Utile  in  the  rough  at  present.  When  polished 
tip  U  wUl  take  up  about  ten  Unes.  After  that  U  wiU  finish  up 
quite  quickly  Woe  this) 

And  now,  good  people,  one  thing  still  remains 
Ere  we  go  out  into  the  fields  and  lanes; 
One  thing  before  we  leave  this  solemn  scene — 
Namely  to  cry  "God  Save  the  King  and  Queen!** 

P«««^»>-  A.  A.  M. 
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*^You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it 
In  your  class  of  life."    This  was  the 
parting  shot  of  a  working  man  sent  af- 
ter the  present  writer  In  conclusion  of 
an  argument      The  hand-worker  had 
freely  acknowledged  that  he  had  lately 
been    deterred   by  irresponsible   criti- 
cism   from   a   course   of   conduct   he 
greatly  desired  to  pursue.    "Remarks/* 
lie  said,  had  been  "passed"  which  he 
felt  unable  to  disregard  and  of  which 
he    dare   not   challenge   a    repetition. 
The  "remarks,"  so  far  as  the  brain- 
worker  was  able  to  find  out,  emanated 
neither  from  his  friends,  his  employ- 
ers, nor  his  enemies,  but  from  casual 
acquaintance  whose  opinions  one  would 
have   thought  could  have  no  weight 
with  him  whatever.      The  case  is  typ- 
ical.     Everyone  who  knows  anything 
of  the  poor  has  heard  them  express  an 
absurd  fear  of  "remarks."    Only  the 
other  day  the  writer  was  told  of  a 
gardener  who  had  offered  to  build  a 
shed  in  his  employer*s  garden.      Some 
person  unknown,  strolling  aimlessly  up 
the  road,  looked  over  the  fence  and 
"passed  a  remark"  to  the  effect  that 
gardeners    should    confine    themselves 
to  their  proper  work  and  not  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  professional 
shed-builders.    The  gardener,  who  was 
unable  to  make  a  guess  even  at  his 
critic's  identity,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
leave   the  Job   unfinished,    though   he 
had  undertaken  it  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion and  bad  to  all  appearance  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  its  progress.    One 
more  illustration  occurs  to  the  writer's 
recollection.       A  little  while  ago  he 
inquired   of   a   working  man,   in  the 
course    of   conversation,    whether   he 
had  lately  been  through  the  main  street 
of  a  neighboring  village.    "No,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  don't  walk  that  way  now  of  a 
Sunday;    there    have    been    remarks 
passed."       It  was   impossible  not  to 


feel  some  curiosity  as  to  the  import 
of  these  "remarks"  whose  effect  was 
potent  to  shut  up  to  their  object  a 
whole  mile  of  delectable  road.  Had 
the  speaker  been  a  bachelor;  or  even  a 
less  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  ro- 
niantic  explanation  might  have  sug- 
gested itself.  But  to  one  accustomed 
to  meet  the  sober  householder  on  his 
slow  Sunday  rambles,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  no  such  inter- 
pretation could  commend  itself.  Were 
<the  remarks  personjal — did  they  re- 
fer to  his  age,  to  his  Increasing  weight, 
to  his  wife's  appearance,  or  to  the 
children's  clothes;  were  they  made  di- 
rectly or  under  cover  of  chaff,  or  were 
they  repeated?  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide. All  we  can  be  sure  is  that  crit- 
icism, whether  it  come  directly  or 
roundabout,  adds  a  terror  to  life  as 
soon  as  you  go  below  a  certain  level  of 
cultivation. 

A  small  amount  of  light  \&  thrown 
upon  this  matter  by  the  fact  that  the 
uneducated  are  slow  at  repartee  and 
at  parrying  a  question.  The  man 
whose  conversational  muscles  have 
been  trained  knows  far  better  how  to 
defend  himself  than  one  who  has  not 
had  his  talking  powers  exercised  every 
day  from  childhood  up.  The  poor  are 
very  conscious  of  their  weakness  here. 
That,  we  think,  is  why  it  does  not  in- 
jure a  poor  man's  honor  to  tell  a  lie 
when  asked  an  awkward  question  by 
a  man  )yho  regards  himself  as  his  su- 
perior. He  will  defend  himself  by 
falsehood,  as  many  schoolboys  will, 
IM^ause  he  knows  that  he  has  no 
other  chance  of  escape.  Among  them- 
selves we  do  not  believe  they  do  this. 
Not  unfrequently,  in  rex)eating  a  con- 
versation between  themselves  and  a 
neighbor,  they  will  explain  how  they 
gave  an  evasive  answer  "to  pass  it  off." 
But  sophisticated  society  knows  a  bun- 
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dred  methods  of  "passing  It  off"  to 
tbelr  one  and  is  a  thousand  times 
harder  to  take  in.  To  go  back  to  the 
question  of  readiness,  verbal  defence 
requires  so  much  more  agility  than  at- 
tack. A  man  who  wants  to  be  offen- 
sive can  always  take  his  time,  his  vic- 
tim must  act  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment or  surrender.  Another  thing 
wliich  one  must  always  take  into  con- 
sideration in  discussing  the  point  of 
view  of  a  society  more  primitive  than 
one's  own  is  that  friendship  is  not  very 
common  among  simple  people.  Al- 
most all  affection  is  expended  within 
the  family.  If  we  heard  a  culti- 
vated man  or  woman  say  *'I  have  no 
friends,"  we  should  know  that  he  or 
she  spoke  out  of  the  bitterness  of  his 
or  her  heart  But  poor  people  often 
make  use  of  the  expression,  and  they 
only  mean  to  imply  that  they  regard 
themselves  as  '^superior.*'  They  do 
not,  as  we  do,  live  "among  friends," 
helpful  and  kind  as  they  are  to  one 
another.  They  do  not  readily  ex- 
change ideas,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
exchange  hospitality.  The  two  chief  in- 
centives to  friendship  are  lacking 
among  them.  The  poor  have,  there  is 
no  doubt,  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  but  it  is  that,  rather  than 
what  we  know  as  sympathy,  which 
keeps  what  is  in  many  ways  a  close 
corporation  together.  Consequently 
they  are  suspicious  of  one  another, 
though  in  the  face  of  the  stranger  per- 
fectly loyal.  The  art  of  give  and  take 
does  not  come  by  nature. 

The  most  incomprehensible  part  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  as  a  rule  a 
rough  criticism  from  one  of  his  own 
kind  does  not  set  up  the  poor  man's 
back.  He  does  not  resent  it,  or  not 
nearly  so  keenly  as  an  educated  man 
would.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he 
turns  obstinate  under  criticism.  No, 
he  tries  to  avoid  it.  Is  he  less  of  an 
individualist  than  he  becomes  after  a 
generation  or  two  of  intellectual  exer- 


cise? one  wonders.  To  go  back  tc  tiie 
analogy  of  the  schoolboy,  the  boltot 
boy  will  refuse  to  run  counter  to  a 
fashion  prevailing  amcmg  his  equals  at 
his  school.  He  regards  his  critics 
very  much  as  a  poor  man  regards  his. 
It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  nature  of 
the  coercion  to  which  the  boys  bow. 
It  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
bullying.  It  is  still  more  difflcnlt  to 
explain  the  submission  of  the  woik- 
ing  man.  The  brain-worker  "knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it" 

One  more  possible  explanation,  how- 
ever, suggests  itself  to  our  minds:  Do 
the  rules  against  repeating  run  among 
the  poor?  We  imagine  not  and  it  is 
here  perhaps  lies  the  key  to  the  mat- 
ter. Half  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  '^passing  of  remarks"  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  direct  criticism,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  repetition,  bat  di- 
rect criticism  will  always  be  inconsid- 
erate where  no  criticism  can  be  made 
in  confidence.  If  what  we  say  to 
Smith  about  Jones  is  sure  to  get  to 
Jones  sooner  or  later,  we  may  as  w^ 
say  it  straic^t  As  to  refralninir  al- 
together from  criticism,  you  might  as 
well  tell  a  man  to  refrain  from  cuzi- 
osity.  or,  indeed,  from  speech  alto> 
gether.  The  cultivated,  who  have 
brought  the  art  of  life  to  a  far  hl^^ier 
point  than  the  uncultivated,  have  pro- 
tected their  liberty  by  a  social  rule. 
They  say  what  they  like  about  every 
one,  and  it  does  not  get  to  the  ears  of 
the  man  about  whom  they  have  said  it 

Of  course  many  cynics  will  deaj 
rbis,  and  of  course  many  things  are  re- 
peated, but  few  men  and  wom^i.  we 
believe,  if  they  search  their  memories, 
will  be  able  to  find  many  instances  of 
serious  harm  done  by  repetition.  It 
happens  occasionally.  Letters  go 
wrong  occasionally,  but  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases.  We  have  heaid  it 
said  that  in  the  small  society  which 
lives  at  leisure,  and  therefore  gives  it- 
self largely  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasuie. 
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repetition  of  unkind  criticism  is 
xnote  common  than  among  brain  work- 
ers.     We  have  also  heard  this  con- 
tradicted.   Perhaps  the  explanation  of 
Uie  two  accounts  may  lie  in  the  fact 
t^iksit  In  such  society  sensitiveness  is 
x&ot  very  common.      They  are  not  dis- 
lionorable,  but  they  are  hardy.    Grit- 
Idsms  are  perhaps  made  and  repeated 
among  them  which  the  brain  worker 
eould  not  endure.      Sham  fighting  is  a 
fi^ame  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
iMTorklng  roan,  whether  he  woric  with 
tiis  head  or  his  hands.   He  has  no  need 
of  an  artificial  outlet  for  liis  energies. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  doubt  that  the 
law  against  repetition  is,  even  among 
tbe  cnltirated,  more  far-reaching  than 
it  was.    There  is  a  dim  tradition,  still 
preserred  among  elderly  governesses,  of 
A  time  wheii  children  were  told  to  say 
nothing  behind  anyone's  back  which 
chey  could  not  say  before  his  face. 

The  Spectator. 


Such  a  rule  must  have  been  invented 
to  soften  life  when  the  repetition  of 
rnfavorable  criticism  was  not  utterly 
condemned.  As  things  are,  the  ma- 
jority of  educated  people  have  ar- 
ranged to  spare  themselves.  They 
avoid  "passing"  unkind  *^marks,'*  and 
they  avoid  passing  them  on.  The 
poor  have  not  yet  got  so  far.  We  can- 
not imagine  the  doctor  looking  over  the 
barrister's  wall  and  saying  "How  dare 
you  prescribe  a  mustard  plaster  for 
your  little  boy!  It's  taking  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession." The  proof  of  the  matter 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  poor 
are  frightened  by  the  bare  thought  of 
criticism,  whereas  we  are  not,  the  rea- 
son being,  perhaps,  that  they  have  a 
franker  criticism  to  fear,  since  they  are 
plainly  not  greater  cowards  than  we 
are. 


THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN, 


There  are  strange  regions  where  the 
monotony  of  ignoble  streets  Is  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  church,  a  Bpard 
School,  or  a  public-house.  From  the 
city's  cathedral  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  except  the  west,  they  stretch 
almost  without  limit  till  they  reach  the 
bedraggled  fields  maturing  for  devel- 
opment. They  form  by  far  the  larger 
•pari  of  an  Empire's  capital.  Each  of 
them  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  town,  great 
enough  as  far  as  numbers  go,  to  make 
the  Metropolis  of  a  powerful  State.  Out 
of  half-a-dozen  of  them,  such  as  Isling- 
ton, Bethnal  Green,  or  Bermondsey, 
the  County  CJouncil  could  build  half-a- 
score  of  Italian  republics,  like  the 
Florence  or  Pisa  of  old  days,  if  only 
it  had  the  mind.  Each  possesses  a 
character,  a  peculiar  fiavor,  or,  at  the 
worst,  a  separate  smell.  Many  of  them 
are  traversed  every  day  by  thousands  of 


rich  and  well-educated  people,  passing 
underground  or  overhead.  Yet  to 
nearly  all  of  us  they  remain  strange 
and  almost  untrodden.  We  do  not 
think  of  them  when  we  think  of  Lon- 
don. Them  no  pleasure-seeker  counts 
among  his  opportunities,  no  foreigner 
visits  as  essential  for  his  study  of  the 
English  soul.  Not  even  Government 
officials,  who  talk  so  much  about  arch- 
itecture, discuss  their  architecture  in 
the  clubs.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
us  has  ever  l^nown  a  human  soul 
among  their  inhabitants.  To  the  com- 
fortable classes  the  Libyan  desert  is 
more  familiar. 

At  elections,  even  politicians  remem- 
ber their  existence.  From  time  to 
time  a  philanthropist  goes  down  there 
to  share  God's  good  gifts  with  his 
poorer  brethren,  or  to  elevate  the 
masses    with    tinkling    sounds    or    a 
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painted  board.  Frop  time  to  time 
ail  adventurous  novelist  is  led  round 
the  opium-shops, .  dancing-saloons  and 
docks,  returning  with  copy  for  tales  of 
lust  and  murder  that  might  Just  as 
well  be  laid  in  Siberia  or  Timbuctoo. 
When  we  scent  an  E}ast  End  story  on 
its  way,  do  we  not  patiently  await  the 
battered  head,  the  floating  corpse,  the 
dynamiter's  deny  or  a  woman  crying 
over  her  ill-begotten  babe?  Do  we 
not  always  get  one  or  other  of  the  lot? 
To  read  our  story-tellers  from  Mr.  Kip- 
ling downward,  one  might  suppose  the 
East  End  to  be  inhabited  by  bastards 
engaged  in  mutual  murder,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  anyone  is  left  alive  for 
the  subject  of  a  tale.  You  may  not 
bring  an  Indictment  against  a  wl^ole 
nation,  but  no  sensationcTl  writer  hesi- 
tates to  libel  three  million  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens. Put  it  in  Whltechapel, 
and  you  may  tell  what  lie  you  please. 
About  once  in  a  generation  some 
"Bitter  Cry"  pierces  through  custom, 
and  the  lives  of  "the  poor"  become  a 
subject  for  polite  conversation  and 
amateur  solicitude.  For  three  months, 
or  even  for  six,  that  subject  appears  as 
the  intellectual  **r6tV*  at  dinner-tables; 
then  it  Is  found  a  little  heavy,  and  cul- 
tured Interest  returns  to  its  natural 
courses  of  plays,  pictures,  politics,  a 
dancing  woman,  and  the  memorials  of 
Kings.  It  Is  almost  time  now  that  the 
poor  came  up  again,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  gone  since  they  were  last  in 
fashion,  and. men's  collars  and  women's 
skirts  have  run  their  full  orbit  since. 
Excellent  books  have  appeared,  writ- 
ten with  Intimate  knowledge  of  work- 
ing life — books  such  as  Charles 
Booth's  "London"  or  Mr.  Richard 
Free's  "Seven  Tears  Hard,"  to  men- 
tion only  two;  but  either  the  public 
mind  was  pre-occupied  with  other 
amusements,  or  it  had  not  recovered 
from  the  lassitude  of  its  last  philan- 
thropic debauch.  Nothing  has  roused 
that  fury  of  charitable  curiosity  which 


accompanies  a  true  social  revival,  toil 
leaves  its  victims  gasping  for  the  vest 
excitement  The  time  is,  perhaps, 
now  ripe,  but  we  cannot  foretell  any 
more  startling  influence  for  Mr.  Alex- 
fUQder  Paterson's  book,  "Across  the 
Bridges"  (Arnold).  Excellent  though 
it  is,  its  excellence,  in  fact,  will  exclude 
It  from  fashloQ.  For  it  is  written 
with  the  restraint  of  knowledge,  and 
contains  no  touch  of  melodrama  fit>m 
beginning  to  end.  Not  by  knowledge 
or  restraint  are  the  Insensate  sensa- 
tions of  fashion  reached. 

As  his  title  shows,  Mr.  FAtereon's 
experience  has  lain  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  district  possesses 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  On  the  whole, 
we  think,  the  riverside  streets  there 
are  rather  more  unhealthy  than  those 
in  the  East  EiUd.      Many  houses  stand 
below  water-level,  and  In  digging  foun- 
dations we  have  sometimes  found  the 
black  sludge  of  old  marshes  squirting 
up  through  the  holes,  and  even  bring- 
ing with  It  embedded  reeds  that  per- 
haps were  growing  when  Shakespeare 
acted  there.      The  population  is  more 
distinctly  English  than  on  the  north 
side.      Where  the  poverty  Is  extreme 
it  is  more  helpless.      Work  as  a  whole 
is  rather  steadier,   but  not  so  good. 
The  smell  is  different  and  very  charac- 
teristic, partly  owing  to  the  hop-mar- 
kets.     Life  seems  rather  sadder  and 
more  depressing  there,   with  less   of 
gaiety  and  independence;  but  that  may 
be  because  the  present  writer  is  more 
Intimate  with  the  East  End,  and  inti- 
macy with  working  people  nearly  al- 
ways Improves  their  aspect       It  Is, 
indeed,  fortunate  for  our  sensational 
novelists  that  they  remain  so  Ignorant 
of  their  theme,  for  otherwise  murders, 
monsters,  and  mysteries  would  disap- 
pear from  their  pages,  and  goodness 
knows  how  they  would  make  a  living 
then! 

It  is  not  crime  and  savagery  that 
characterize  the  unknown  lands  where 
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tlie  worlUng  classes  of  London  chiefly 
n^e.  Matthew  Arnold  said  our  lower 
Ci^asses  were;  brutalized,  and  he  was 
li^ht,  but  not  it  by  brutality  he  meant 
cruelty,  violence,  or  active  sin.  What 
characterizes  them  and  their  streets  is 
poverty.  Poverty  and  her  twins,  un- 
liappiness  and  waste.  Under  unhappi- 
ness,  we  may  include  the  outward  con- 
ditions of  discomfort — the  crowded 
rooms,  the  foul  air,  the  pervading  dirt, 
the  perpetual  stench  of  the  poor.  In 
winter  the  five  or  six  children  in  a  bed 
grow  practised  in  turning  over  all  at 
the  same  time  while  still  asleep,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  each  other.  In  a  hot 
summer  the  bugs  drive  the  families  out 
of  the  jooms  to  sleep  on  the  doorstep. 
Cleanliness  is  an  expensive  luxury  al- 
most as  far  beyond  poverty's  reach  as 
diamonds.  The  foul  skin,  the  un- 
washed clothes,  the  layer  of  greasy 
smuts,  the  boots  that  once  fitted  some- 
one, and  are  now  held  on  by  string,  the 
scraps  of  food  bought  by  the  penny- 
worth, of  tea,  condensed  milk,  fr^ed 
fish,  bread  and  **strawberry  flavor," 
the  coal  bought  by  the  '*half-hundred/' 
the  unceasing  noise,  the  absence  of 
peace  or  rest,  the  misery  of  sickness  in 
a  crowd — all  such  things  may  be 
counted  among  the  outward  conditions 
of  unhappiness,  and  only  people  who 
have  never  known  them  would  call 
them  trivial.  But  by  the  unhappiness 
that  springs  from  poverty  we  mean  far 
worse. 

The  deflnition  of  happiness  as  "an 
energy  of  the  soul  along  the  lines  of 
excellence,  in  a  fully  developed  life*' 
is  ancient  now,  but  we  have  never 
found  a  better.  From  happiness  so  de- 
flned,  poverty  excludes  our  working- 
classes  in  the  lump,  almost  without 
exception.  For  them  an  energy  of  the 
soul  along  the  lines  of  excellence  is  al- 
most unknown,  and  a  fully  developed 
life  impossible.  In  both  these  re- 
spects their  condition  has  probably  be- 
come worse  within  the  last  century. 


If  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  what  his- 
torians tell  us,  a  working-man  must 
certainly  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
exercising  an  energy  of  his  soul  before 
the  development  of  factories  and  ma- 
chinery. What  energy  of  the  personal 
soul  is  exercised  in  a  mill-band,  a  tea- 
packer,  a  slop-tailor,  or  the  watcher  of 
1^  thread  in  a  machine?  How  can  a 
man  or  woman  engaged  in  such  labor 
for  ten  hours  a  day  at  subsistence  wage 
enjoy  a  fully  developed  life?  It  seems 
likely  that  the  old-fashioned  workman 
"Vfrho  made  tbings  chiefly  with  his  own 
hands  and  had  some  opportunity  of 
personal  interest  in  the  work,  stoo^  a 
better  chance  of  the  happiness  arising 
from  an  energy  of  the  soul.  His  life 
was  also  more  fully  developed  by  the 
variety  and  interest  of  his  working 
material  and  surroundings.  This  is 
the  point  to  which  our  prophets  who 
pour  their  lamentations  over  advancing 
civilization  should  direct  their  main  at- 
tack, as,  Indeed,  the  best  of  them  have 
done.  For  certainly  it  is  an  unendur- 
able result  if  the  enormous  majority  of 
civilized  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be 
debarred  from  the  highest  possible 
happiness. 

The  second  offspring  of  poverty  in 
these  working  regions  of  our  city  is 
waste.  And  we  have  called  waste  the 
twin  brother  of  unhappiness  because 
the  two  are  very  much  alike.  By 
waste  we  do  not  here  mean  the  death- 
rate  of  infants,  though  that  stands  at 
one  in  four.  No  one,  exc^t  an  ex- 
ploiter of  labor,  would  desire  a  mere 
increase  in  the  workpeople's  number 
without  considering  the  quality  of  the 
increase.  But  by  waste  we  mean  the 
multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  who  never 
get  a  chance  of  fulfilling  their  inborn 
capacities.  The  country's  greatest 
shame  and  disaster  arise  from  the  cus- 
tom whereby  the  line  between  the  ed- 
ucated and  the  uneducated  follows  the 
line  becween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  al- 
most withouit  deviation.      That  a  na- 
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ture  capable  of  high  development  should 
be  precluded  bj  poverty  from  all  devel- 
opment is  the  deei^est  of  personal 
and  natural  disasters,  though  It 
happen,  as  It  does  happen,  several 
thousand  times  a  year.  Physical 
waste  is  bad  enough — the  waste  of 
strength  and  health  that  could 
easily  be  retained  by  fresh  air,  open 
spaces  and  decent  food,  and  is  so  re- 
tained among  well-to-do  children.  This 
physical  waste  has  already  created 
such  a  broad  distinction  that  foreign- 
ers coming  among  us  detect  two  spe- 
cies of  the  Bnglish  people,  and  Indians 
on  arriving  are  horrified  to  realize  that 
the  boasted  Imperial  race  consists  of  a 
majority  so  degraded  in  appearance  as 
our  working-men  and  women.  But 
the  mental  waste  is  worse.  It  Is  a 
subject  that  Mr.  Paterson  dwells  upon, 
and  he  speaks  with  authority,  as  one 
who  has  taught  in  the  Board  Schools 
and  knows  the  life  of  the  people  across 
the  bridges  from  the  banana-box  to  the 
grave. 

"Boys  who  might  become  classical 
scholars,"  he  writes,  "stick  labels  on  to 
parcels  for  ten  years,  others  who  have 
literary  gifts  clear  out  a  brewer's  vat 
Real  thinkers  work  as  porters  in  metal 
warehouses,  and  after  shouldering  iron 
fittings  for  eleven  hours  a  day.  find  it 
difficult  to  set  their  minds  in  order. 
.  .  .  With  even  the  average  boy 
there  is  a  marked  waste  of  mental  cap- 
ital between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty, 
and  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  country 
is  heavy  indeed.'' 

At  fourteen,  Just  when  the  "educa- 
tion" of  well-to-do  boys  is  beginning, 
the  working  boys'  education  stops. 
For  ten  or  eleven  years  he  has  been 
happy  at  school.  He  has  looked  upon 
school  as  a  place  of  enjoyment — of  In- 
terest, kindliness,  warmth,  cleanliness, 
and  even  quiet  of  a  kind.  The  school 
methods  of  education  may  not  be  the 
best.  Mr.  Paterson  points  out  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the    "teachers"    of   the   Board 


Schools  and  the  "masters"  of  the  pul>- 
lie  schools.  Too  much  is  put  in,  no' 
enough  drawn  out  from  the  child's  own 
mind.  The  teacher  cannot  think  mucti 
of  individual  natures,  wh^L  faced  vrith 
a  class  of  sixty.  Tet  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  service  of  the 
Board  Schools  as  training  grounds  for 
manners,  and  anyone  who  has  known 
the  change  in  our  army  within  twenty- 
five  years  will  understand  what  we 
mean.  Nevertheless,  at  fourteen  the 
boy  has  often  reached  his  highest  men- 
tal and  spiritual  development.  When 
he  leaves  school,  shades  of  the  prison- 
house  begin  to  close  upon  him.  He 
Jumps  at  any  odd  Job  that  will  bring 
in  a  few  shillings  to  the  family  fund. 
He  becomes  beer-boy,  barber's  boy. 
van-boy,  paper-boy,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  he  is  cut  out  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration knocking  at  the  door.  He  has 
learnt  nothing;  he  falls  out  of  work: 
he  wanders  from  place  to  place.  By 
the  time  he  is  twenty-two.  Just  when 
the  well-to-do  are  ^finishing  their  edu- 
cation," his  mind  is  dulled,  his  hope 
and  interest  gone,  his  only  ambition  is 
to  get  a  bit  of  work  and  keep  it  At 
the  best  he  develops  into  the  average 
working-man  of  the  regions  we  have 
called  unknown.  Mr.  Paterson  thus 
describes  the  class: — 

These  are  the  steady  bulk  of  the 
community,  insuring  the  peace  of  the 
district  by  their  habits  and  opinkMis 
far  more  effectively  than  any  vigilance 
of  police  or  government  Yet,  if  they 
are  indeed  satisfactory,  how  low  are 
the  civic  standards  of  Bngland,  how 
fallen  the  ideals  and  beauties  of 
Christianity !  No  man  that  has  dreams 
can  rest  content  because  the  English 
worker  has  reached  his  high  level  of 
regular  work  and  rare  intoxication. 

We  do  not  rest  content;  far  from  it. 
But  to  us  the  perpetual  wonder  is,  not 
that  "the  lower  classes  are  brutalized." 
but  that  this  brutality  is  so  tempered 
with  generosity  and  sweetness.  It  is 
not  their  crime  that  surprises  us,  but 
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tbeir  virtue;  not  their  turbulence  or 
dl&content,  but  their  Inexplicable  ac- 
qaiescence.  '*0  sacred  head,  O  dese- 
crate, O  labor-wounded  feet  and 
liands,"  cried  the  poet  before  a  Crucifix 
ot  the  Son  of  Man,  and  to-day  is  a 
fitting  time  to  remember  the  words. 

Xbe  Nation. 


And  yet  there  are  still  people  who 
sneer  at  "the  mob,"  "the  vulgar  herd," 
'*the  great  unwashed,"  as  though  prin- 
ciples, gentility,  and  soap  were  privi- 
leges in  reward  of  merit,  and  not  the 
accidental  luck  of  money's  chaotic  dis- 
tribution. 


THE  CORONATION  SERVICE. 


The  "form  and  order"  of  the  Corona- 
tion  Service  and  of  "the  ceremonies 
tbat  are  to  be  observed"  has  been  is- 
sued tn  various  shapes  and  at  various 
prices  by  the  King's  Printers  (Messrs. 
Byre  and  Spottiswoode,  Bast  Harding 
Street,  E.C.)  and  we  may  employ  the 
4>ccasion  of  re-reading  this  noble  serv* 
Ice  to  look  into  its  religious  and  polit- 
ical meaning.  Gladstone  wrote  of  the 
Coronation  Service  with  passionate  ad- 
miration.     What  are  the  underlying 
ideas    which    appealed    to    him,    and 
which  shine  through  the  wliole  service 
in  its  relation  to  the  people?      The 
Service  is,  as  Gladstone  said,  a  thing 
by  which  the  religion  of  the  nation  is 
attested.     It  is  like  the  compact  made 
at  the  accession  of  a  Jewish  King — a 
covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the 
King  and  the  people.    The  King  is  re- 
minded that  he  owes  allegiance  to  God 
and  Justice  to  his  people;  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  people  to  render  homage 
and   obedience  to  the   King  are  de- 
manded on  the  condition  that  the  King 
obeys  the  Divine  law,  and  administers 
Justice  in  the  light  of  that  law;  and 
both  King  and  people  avow  their  con- 
viction of  the  unalterable  mercy  and 
guidance  of  the  Almighty  on  condition 
that  their  part  of  the  covenant  be  ob- 
served.     Although  the  Service  is,  one 
might  almost  say,  lyrical  In  its  spirit  of 
devotion,  there  is  no  insistence  what- 
ever on  purely  distinguishing  Anglican 
doctrines.     It  is  a  Service  which  any 
Christian  might  Join  in  without  dissent. 


We  hear  so  much  of  the  Coronation, 
that  the  public  might  easily  pass  into 
tliinking  that  the  Coronation  is  a  kind 
of  pageant  of  which  the  symbols  mean 
very  little  beyond  keeping  up  a  tra- 
dition. Owing  to  gossip,  the  influx  of 
visitors,  and  the  power  of  a  popular 
Press,  it  might  happen  by  one  means  or 
another  that  the  slgniflcance  of  the  Cor- 
onation would  be  lost  in  an  orgy  of 
secondary  meanings.  The  only  cor- 
rective of  that  distorted  yet  Inevitable 
tendency  is  to  read  the  Service.  If 
ever  there  was  a  form  of  words  which 
causes  all  the  tokens  and  trappings  of 
an  ancient  usage  to  fall  into  their 
proper  places  and  serve  the  central  and 
most  simple  purpose  of  the  ceremony,  it 
is  this  Service.  The  King  holds  the 
nation  in  trust,  and  never  has  greater 
emphasis  been  laid  on  the  profound  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  trust  One  might 
be  casually  led  to  think  of  the  Corona- 
tion as  an  excessive  act  of  homage  to 
the  King,  on  whom  all  attention  is  con- 
centrated. Nothing  could  be  wider  of 
the  truth.  As  one  reads  the  Service 
one  is  rather  impressed  by  the  thought 
that  a  King,  exceptionally  sensible  of 
the  nature  of  his  charge,  could  hardly 
bear  up  under  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility loaded  upon  him  and  urged  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  weighty  words. 
The  person  of  the  King,  we  mean,  eu' 
Joys  the  homage  of  the  people  only  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  trust  conflded  to 
his  keeping.  From  the  first  word  to 
the  last  there  is  not  a  breath  or  shadow 
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of  sycophancy.  The  Service  is  worthy 
of  a  free  people — worthy  of  a  people 
who  rationally  but  devotedly  believe, 
in  the  convenience  and  efficacy  of  a 
constitutional  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  Service  is  a  selection  from  words 
and  usages  which  go  back  to  the  ear- 
liest times.  The  accretion  of  ceremo- 
nies hundreds  of  years  ago  had  already 
become  so  unmanageable  that  an 
abridgement  of  the  Coronation  became 
inevitable.  In  a  history  of  the  Corona- 
tions, "The  Coronation  Book,"  by  the 
Rev.  Jocelyn  Perkins  (Sir  I.  Pitman, 
second  edition,  7s.  6d.  net),  we  are  re- 
minded that  Richard  II.,  worn  out  with 
the  protracted  rites,  was  carried  faint- 
ing from  the  Abbc^y.  Parts  of  the 
ceremony  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
but  the  whole  was  still  inordinately 
long.  After  the  Coronation  of  Greorge 
IV.,  for  example,  the  procession  of  the 
Regalia  was  abandoned.  This  fine 
and  telling  ceremony  was  revived  at 
the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  and  the 
present  form  of  Service  (with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  sermon,  which, 
however,  is  expressly  required  to  be 
short)  seems  to  have  brought  us  to  a 
point  where  nothing  can  be  sacri- 
ficed without  spoiling  the  historical 
grandeur  of  the  office. 

As  Mr.  Perkins  says,  the  Coronation 
is  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  its  mean- 
ing through  being  performed  so  long 
after  accession.  The  "sacring"  of  a 
King  with  the  holy  oil  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed more  to  Englishmen,  say  be- 
fore the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  than  it 
expresses  to  us  to-day.  The  unction 
was  supposed  to  invest  the  King  with 
peculiar  powers,  and  he  emerged  from 
the  ceremony  possessed  of  a  dual  char- 
acter, half  cleric,  half  lay— a  mixta  per- 
sona:— 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed 
King. 

The  divine  aid  was,  and  is,  invoked 
upon  the  Sovereign  in  the  same  manner 


as  upon  Bishops;  and  the  episcoj*/ 
character  of  the  vestments  worn  by  tM 
King  is  plain  to  the  eye.  "The  Bec- 
ognition,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  King 
and  Queen  very  early  in  the  Service, 
takes  one  back  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
electing  a  King: — 

The  King  and  Queen  b^ng^so  placed, 
the  Archbishop  shall  turn  to  the  East 
part  of  the  Theatre,  and  after,  togetlier 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Liord  Great 
Chamberlain,  Lord  High  Constable 
and  Ear]  Marshal  (Garter  King  of 
Arms  preceding  them),  shall  go  to  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  Theatre  in  tills 
order.  South,  West,  and  North,  and  at 
evei;y  of  the  four  eid^  shall  with  a 
loud  voice  speak  to  the  people;  and  tbe 
King  in  the  mean  while  standing  up  by 
his  chair,  shall  turn  and  show  himself 
unto  the  Pe<^le  at  every  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  Theatre  as  the  Archbishop 
is  at  every  of  them,  the  Archbishop 
saying: 

"Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  King 
GEORGE,  the  undoubted  King  of  this 
Realm:  Wherefore  all  you  who  are 
come  this  day  to  do  your  homage  and 
service,  Are  you  willing  to  do  tbe 
same?" 

The  People  signify  their  willingDesa 
and  Joy,  by  loud  and  repeated  acclama* 
tions,  aU  with  one  voice  crying  out, 

"God  save  King  GEORGE." 

Then  the  trumpets  shall  sound. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  we  know, 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  position  by 
exacting  the  expression  of  popular  con- 
sent— i.^.,  the  consent  of  election— when 
he  received  the  crown  from  Archbishop 
Eldred.  The  "Yea,  yea!"  of  the  peo- 
ple was,  unhappily,  taken  by  the  Nor- 
man soldiers  to  be  a  hostile  shout,  and 
they  fired  the  houses  of  the  Saxons. 
Two  or  three  times  the  suggestion  of 
popular  election  is  to  be  found  still  em- 
bedded in  the  Service.  One  may  find 
a  counterpart  to  the  survival  of  these 
suggestions  in  the  fact  that  anyone  has 
a  right  to  attend  the  gathering  of  Privy 
Councillors  and  other  notable  persons 
who  assemble  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  to  proclaim  the  new  King,  and 
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also  to  si^  his  name  to  the  proclama- 
tloD.  That  assembly  is  not  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  (Council  but  In  tmth  rep- 
resents the  Wltan  and  so  the  tradition 
of  popular  election. 

The  promises  exacted  from  the  King 
are  sobering  indeed: — 

Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Chreat  BriMn  and 
IreUmd,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  Statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respec- 
tive Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same? 

King.    I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Aroktishop.  Will  you  to  your  power 
cause  Law  and  Justice  in  Mercy  to  be 
executed  in  all  your  Judgments? 

K4n0.    I  wilL 

Archbishop,  Will  you  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  maintain  the  Laws  of 
Ood,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Reli- 
gion established  bj  law?  And  will 
jou  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  Enif- 

Hie  Spectator. 


hrntd,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline and  government  thereof,  as  by 
law  established  in  Englmdt  And  will 
you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  Churches 
there  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law 
do  or  shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any 
of  them? 
King.    All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

No  sooner  is  the  King  crowned  than 
the  choir  adjures  him  in  delightfully 
direct  and  simple  words:— "^Be  strong 
and  play  the  man:  Iceep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  thy  Cod,  and  walk 
in  His  ways."  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
excellent  words — ^as  moving  as  any  in 
the  whole  ceremony — with  which  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  gives  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  to  the  King:— 

Our  gracious  King;  we  present  you 
with  this  Book,  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  this  world  affords.  Here 
is  wisdom;  this  is  the  royal  Law;  these 
are  the  lively  Oracles  of  QoCi. 


THE  INTEKNATIONAL  SPY:  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 

DEVELOPMENT, 


A  number  of  police  and  diplomatic 
revelations  in  recent  months  have 
called  attentlim  to  the  extraordinary 
and  threatening  development  which  the 
International  spy  has  taken  in  the 
worid  behind  the  scenes  at  the  present 
day.  Many  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  render  his  sinister  calling  at 
once  more  easy  and  more  formidable. 
BYom  the  telephone  to  the  aeroplane, 
from  the  abolition  or  facilitation  of 
passports  to  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
newspapers,  commercial  agencies,  and 
Stock  Bxchanges,  there  Is  everjrwhere 
the  means  of  sudden  communication 
and  surreptitious  profits  to  an  extent 
incredible  in  times  not  very  remote 
from  our  own.  A  Calrene  broker's 
assistant,  by  first  spying  on  the  domes- 
tic secrets  of  an  extravagant  prince. 


can  set  his  foot  on  the  ladder  which 
conducts  him  to  the  directorate  of  one 
of  Burope's  greatest  newspapers;  and 
every  foot  of  his  tortuous  progress  is 
marked  by  secret  transactions  with 
dangerous  accomplices  and  public  catas- 
trophes to  trusting  dupes.  Great  ag- 
glomerations of  alien  populations  in 
almost  every  country  aiford  ready  sym- 
pathizers to  the  spy,  facile  aids  to  his 
inquisitions  and  investigations,  dexter- 
ous informants  in  his  search  for  knowl- 
edge, devoted  accomplices,  bound  by 
the  shibboleths  of  race  and  tradition, 
when  the  agents  of  law  or  government 
are  pressing  hard  upon  the  traces  of 
the  betrayer  of  national  security.  It 
was  easier  for  the  ministers  of  Justice 
to  track  an  escaping  criminal  from  den 
to  den  in  the  Alsatia  at  Whitefriars  or 
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in  the  Liberties  of  Westminster  two 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day  to 
watch  or  capture  the  subtie  thief  of 
public  secrets  who  is  protected  by  the 
fraternity  of  calling  and  kinship  from 
Houndsditch  to  Odessa. 

The  scandal  at  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  as 
the  Paris  Press  is  accustomed  to  enti- 
tle the  disclosure  of  diplomatic  secrets 
by  a  subordinate  of  the  Bfinistry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  unscrupulous  skill  of  the  spy  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  his  operations 
and  the  variety  of  his  methods  and  oc- 
cupations. The  world-wide  system,  in- 
deed, by  which  a  grave  and  cultured 
Oriental,  a  Jew  fnHU  the  Turkish  prov- 
ince of  Mesopotamia,  was  able  to  of- 
fer the  most  intimate  documents  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  for  purchase  by 
London  newspapers,  cosmo];K>litan  con- 
cession-hunters at  Constantinople,  or 
Italian  and  German  Governments  rea- 
sonably suspected  of  a  desire  to  pry 
into  French  policy,  forms  a  phenome- 
non of  modem  development  that  has 
too  many  counterparts.  The  many- 
tongued  Maimon  from  Bagdad — his 
very  name  reminiscent  of  the  great 
MaimoDldes  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  is 
the  pride  of  Jewish  philosophy — seems 
to  have  qualified  himself  from  his  ear- 
liest years  for  the  practice  of  the  pecu- 
liar profession  which  he  and  his  class 
love  to  exercise.  Speaking  most  Buro- 
pean  as  well  as  most  Levantine 
tongues,  he  possessed  tiie  linguistic 
key  to  half  the  back-doors  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Thames.  He  became 
a  gatherer  of  information.  Informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  and  any  kind.  For 
the  merchant  of  such  wares  there  are 
the  most  various  descriptions  of  buyers 
to  be  found.  A  common  pretext  and 
a  common  object  of  the  collection  of 
news  is  to  supply  the  Press.  There 
are  so  many  papers,  and  there  are  so 
many  sorts  of  information  which  are 
in  demand.  Besides,  to  supply  the 
Press  is  a  handy  cloak  for  supplying 


other  clients  as  welL  And  if  the  of- 
fer of  purloined  intelligence  to  an  at- 
tach6  fails  to  result  in  a  bargain,  th^i 
there  is  the  chance  of  disposing  of  the 
venture  to  an  editor,  even  an  American 
one.  In  addition  to  politics  and  the 
Press  there  is  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Early  knowledge  of  a  State  secret  may 
be  far  more  valuable  on  the  Bourse 
than  up  the  back-stairs  of  an  embassy 
or  a  legation. 

The  cosmopolitan  nationality  of  the 
international  spy  immensely  assists  his 
quest  for  the  materials  of  his  trade.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  persons  who 
are  in  possession  of  news  or  documents 
which  the  spy  wants  to  know  or  to 
copy,  and  who  are  at  all  likely  to  be 
tempted  by  his  offers,  are  persons  who 
are  in  financial  distress,  or  who  have 
habits  which  bring  them  to  the  usurer 
at  least  occasionally.  Here  one  cos- 
mopolitan comes  to  the  assistance  of 
another  cosmopolitan;  or,  rather,  the 
international  spy  can  get  on  terms  of 
Intimacy  and  familiarity  with  all  the 
international  money-lenders  of  the 
place.  Those  fowl  of  a  feather  have 
one  belief  in  common;  that  birds  of 
prey. should  help  one  another,  unless 
s^f-interest  oppose.  A  share  of  the 
spoil  easily  removes  the  obstacle  oi 
self-interest;  and  the  spy  learns  from 
the  usurer  precisely  what  officials  in 
confidential  positions  have  expensive 
tastes  and  dei^ore  the  difficulty  of  in- 
dulging them.  Means  are  found  to 
bring  the  spy  and  the  confidential  offi- 
cial together,  in  some  congenial  place, 
at  a  gaming-table,  in  a  club  of  doubt- 
ful anteced^its.  The  acquaintance  is 
made.  The  temptation  is  sketched 
out  A  mere  glance  at  certain  papers, 
or  their  copies  will  be  repaid  liberally, 
lavishly,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  world 
need  ever  hear  of  the  transaction.  The 
spy  is  ready  to  pledge  *'hls  word  of 
honor"  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the 
transaction;  that  the  intelligence  is 
merely  wanted  for  a  newspaper;  or  for 
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a  profitable  little  flutter  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.      The  rank  of  the  tempted 
official  need  not  be  high.     It  la  enough 
If   he   has   access   to  official  papers. 
Very  often  an  employ^  of  the  lowest 
rank  has  habltnal  access  to  most  Im- 
portant Information  Indeed:  when  he 
is  an  habltnal  copyist,  for  Instance,  and 
when  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  big- 
ger men.    The  third-class  official  of  the 
French   Foreign   Office   who   supplied' 
Maimon  with  scores  of  Important  se- 
crets was  a   mere  copyist.    He  was 
not  well  paid  of  course;  but  he  had 
rather  expensive  tastes.      So  Maimon 
paid   him   a  regular  salary;   and   he 
showed  the  spy  whatever  came  into 
his  hands.     '*But  there  was  no  treason 
to  France.     The  papers  were  used  only 
for  private  purposes.       Maimon   had 
pledged  his  word  of  honor  to  that." 
The  cosmopolitan  from   Mesopotamia 
had  relations  in  every  city  of  Europe. 
He  had  documents  about  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  about  the  Potsdam  interview. 
He  was  ready  to  sell  his  secrets  in  the 
markets  of  diplomacy  or  in  the  markets 
of  the  evening  Press.     The  spy  was  as 
affable  as  he  was  accommodating. 

No  more  extraordinary  and  symptom- 
atic example  of  the  international  spy 
could  be  constructed  by  the  most  fertile 
Imagination  than  has  been  chronicled 
in  plain  matter-of-fact  before  a  War- 
saw tribunal  of  police  in  the  case  of  the 
sinister  and  extraordinary  personage, 
Mosevitch  Weysmann,  who  has  Just 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a 
characteristic  crime.  Mosevitch  Weys- 
mann—observe  the  instructive  blend  of 
Slavic  and  Yiddish  elements  in  the 
Moses,  Yitch,  and  Weysmann  of  this 
name — came  of  a  family  of  cosmopol- 
itans settled  in  Odessa,  and  having  the 
most  extensive  relations  of  i>erqulsitlon 
and  business  around  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Bastem  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Allied  to  the 
formidable  and  disgusting  confederacy 
of  the  white  slavers,  who  are  always 


on  the  search  for  the  victims  of  their 
hideous  speculation  wherever  ignorance 
and  poverty  facilitate  the  commerce  in 
female  flesh,  Mosevitch  Weysmann  was 
already  known  in  1880  throughout  the 
South  of  Russia  and  in   the  Balkan 
States  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
ruthless  partners  in  the  white-slaving 
enterprise.      Amassing  a  considerable 
fortune  as  a  purveyor  for  the  houses 
of  the  trade  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Calcutta,  Mosevitch  aspired  after  new 
worlds    to    conquer.      He    travelled 
through   the  entire  Ottoman   Empire, 
Western  Europe,  and  both  Americas, 
North  and  South.      Returning  to  the 
special  regions  of  the  partnership,  he 
next  settled  in  Cairo,  where  a  ''Turkish 
Caf6**  included  a  complete  organiza- 
tion for  debauchery  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  could  be  combined  with  his 
original  industry.      Visiting  Odessa  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  kinsmen  and 
allies,  he  was  encouraged  to  open  a 
branch  of  his  Cairo  establishment  in 
the  South  Russian  port;  but  a  narrow 
escape  from  arrest  and  punishment  at 
the  plaint  of  foreign  Powers  whose  sub- 
jects had  suffered  by  his  enterprise  as 
white  slaver,  warned  him  to  fly  from 
Russia  and  the  unwelcome  attentions 
of  the  local  chief  of  the  secret  police, 
•Inspector   Tchebanof.    Assuming   the 
familiar  part  of  "refugee  from  persecu- 
tlon,"  Mosevitch  escaped  to  England 
and  devoted  himself  to  all  sorts  of  sub- 
terranean    practices     during     several 
years. 

Then  occurred  a  transformation.  An 
ingratiating  and  peculiarly  well-In- 
formed stranger  presented  himself  in 
the  capital  of  Roumania  to  the  Russian 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Boudzllovitch,  mili- 
tary attach^  at  Bucharest.  Producing  a 
mass  of  notes  on  all  kinds  of  Balkan 
I)oIitical  movements,  Mosevitch  per- 
suaded the  military  attach^  that  he 
could  keep  the  Russian  Government  in- 
formed upon  most  of  the  intrigues 
which  are  always  germinating  in  the 
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Balkan  soil.  Not  OBly  the  Russian, 
but  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  Lega- 
tions accepted  the  services  of  the  spy. 
Pretending,  or  authorized  to  act  as 
"Financial  Agent  of  the  Russian  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,"  Mosevitch  took 
advantage  of  the  revolutionary  disor- 
ders in  Russia  to  push  his  audacity  to 
extraordinary  lengths.  He  had  a 
sumptuous  mansion  in  the  Bulgarian 
capital  alongside  of  the  Turkish  Min- 
istiy.  Cabinet  ministers,  deputies, 
leading  Journalists,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors consulted  his  Excellency  Mose- 
vitch Weysmann.  He  was  continually 
travelling  between  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  same  time  Ills 
wife,  a  former  mistress  of  one  of  his 
bouses  of  ill-fame,  contrived  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  Queen  Draga  of  Ser- 
vla,  who  was  then  exposed  to  peculiar 
anxiety  through  the  lack  of  an  heir  to 
King  Alexander  II.  The  famous  ''false 
pregnancy"  of  Queen  Draga  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mosevitch  and  his  worthy 
spouse,  and  "an  heir-apparent"  was 
procured  for  presentation  to  the  Ser- 
vian nation  as  the  child  of  miracle  of 
the  House  of  Obrenovitch. 

After  the  catastrophe  in  Servia, 
Mosevitch  entered  into  confidential  re- 
lations with  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 

The  Outlook. 


always  in  quest  of  spies.  At  Yildlz 
Kiosk  Mosevitch  met  the  cognate  Mal- 
mon  who  is  now  under  lock  and  key  at 
Paris.  Then  he  appeared  at  Peters- 
burg, accompanied  by  financial  breth- 
ren from  Italy,  in  order  to  eflTect  a 
financial  reorganization  and  extension 
of  important  houses  of  debauch  in  the 
Russian  capitaL  Protected  by  his 
functions  as  secret  political  spy  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could -extend  the  white 
slave  trade  in  Russia  under  conditions 
of  exceptional  favor.  But  something 
occurred  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  police  to  the  enterprising  cos- 
mopolitan. He  tried  to  escape,  as  he 
had  escaped  from  the  Odessa  police  in- 
spector, but,  alas!  Mosevitch  was  fated 
tMs  time  to  be  prosecuted.  Though 
no  proofs  could  be  obtained  for  the 
thousandth  part  of  his  infamies,  enough 
was  known  to  send  to  a  cell  in  a  Rus- 
sian gaol  the  international  spy,  the 
white  slaver,  the  foster-parent  of  a 
fictitious  Crown  Prince,  the  host  and 
guest  of  diplomatists  and  statesmen, 
the  confidant  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  ac- 
complice of  Maimon  of  Paris,  the  pros- 
perous, the  persecuted,  the  all-black- 
guardly Mosevitch  Weysmann,  the  cos- 
mopolitan pearl  from  Odessa. 
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Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkin- 
son's "Daniel  Webster"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.)  is  written  as  a  vindication  of 
Mr.  Webster,  both  as  to  his  public  and 
private  character.  It  is  written  with 
zeal,  not  always  tempered  with  discre- 
tion; and  it  brings  together  many  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  career  and 
character  of  the  great  statesman.  But 
Professor  Wilkinson  would  have  done 
well  to  restrict  himself  to  prose.  His 
ode  on  Webster  is  feeble  and  tedious. 
Grouped  in  the  same  volume  are  four 


or  five  other  historical  or  biographical 
papers. 

"Out  of  Russia"  was  Professor 
Shisken,  the  distinguished  physicist 
but  the  Brotherhood  to  which  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  in  his  youth  laid  its 
commands  on  his  tranquil  age,  and  sent 
him  from  his  laboratory  in  New  York 
to  cover  with  a  deep-sea  dredging  ex- 
pedition its  search  in  the  Baltic  for 
buried  gold.  Of  his  adventures  and 
those  of  the  fascinating  young  revolu- 
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tkrtiist,  sent  to  the  United  States  to  in- 
tercept a  letter  gone  astray,  of  the 
rich  American  who  falls  in  love  with 
her,  the  scheming  rascal  who  valets 
the  lover,  the  bnrly  frontiersman  who 
is  brother  to  the  valet,  the  variety  ac- 
tress who  coquettes  with  the  frontiers- 
man, and  sundry  minc^  characters,  Crit- 
tenden Marriott  has  woven  a  light,  in- 
S^iious  tale  which  many  readers  will 
find  diverting  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
J.  B.  Ldppincott  Co. 

The  title  of  R.  E.  VernMe*s  stoiy 
''Quietness  of  Dick"  wiU  not,  it  is  to 
be  lioped,  mislead  the  boy  readers  for 
wliom  it  is  intended,  into  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  an  over-quiet  tale.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  plenty  of  excite- 
ment in  it,  and  plenty  of  humor  and 
botb  of  a  genuine  and  unforced  qual- 
ity. We  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Ver- 
nMe  has  before  essayed  to  write  for 
boys,  but  youngsters  of  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to 
come  upon  this  book  will  hope  that  he 
may  go  right  on,  writing  more  like  it. 
The  book  shows  the  same  cleverness 
Tvhich  characterizes  the  author  in  his 
writing  for  older  people;  and,  from  the 
frontispiece  which  depicts  the  upset  of 
Dick  and  Tod  to  the  closing  chapter 
Tvhich  describes  their  capture  of  ''Cap- 
tain Francois,"  there  are  no  dull  pages. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mothers  and  fathers,  grandmammas 
and  grandpapas,  aunts  and  even  un- 
cles will  enjoy  Mary  Heaton  Vorse's 
studies  of  'The  Very  Little  Person." 
Though  the  story  is  continuous,  each 
of  its  chapters  Is  complete  in  itself — 
**The  Smile,"  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Feet,"  •*The  Passing  of  the  Shadow," 
and  the  rest  of  the  eight — and  each  will 
make  a  delightful  half-hour's  reading 
for  the  family  group.  Most  amusing 
of  all,  intensely  realistic  and  up-to-date, 
with  its  picture  of  the  scrupulous 
young  mother  and  the  contemptuous 
grandmothers  looking  on,  is  "The  Baby 


and  the  Theoij."  But  none  appeals 
to  more  varied  emotions  than  the  first, 
which,  describes  the  welcome  of  "Mr. 
Greatraz's  Baby"  and  his  own  initi- 
ation into  the  fellowship  of  fathers.  Il- 
lustrations in  characteristic  vein  by 
Rose  O'Neill  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  dainty  volume  which  one  would 
fain  buy  to  give  away  by  the  dozen. 
Houghton  Mlfilln  Co. 

The  revived  interest  tn  Poe  will  en- 
sure a  welcome  for  the  edition  of  "The 
Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe" 
which  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  has  edited,  and 
to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  memoir  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  fresh  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Whitty  has  had  access  to 
the  files  of  the  Richmond  EiXaminer, 
the  unpublished  "Recollections  of  Poe," 
written  by  F.  W.  Thomas,  his  associate 
on  the  Examiner,  and  to  Poe's  owfi 
final  revisions  of  the  text  of  liis  poems. 
From  these  sources  he  has  been  able  to 
gather  several  hitherto  unpublished 
poems  by  Poe,  and  some  others  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  some  fresh  bi- 
ographical material.  Mr.  Whitty  also 
furnishes  full  notes  and  a  variorum 
text  of  the  poems, — ^this  last  a  task  of 
great  difSculty  and  labor,  as  Poe  con- 
tinually revised  his  verse,  and  few  of 
his  poems  appear  in  the  same  form  in 
any  two  different  editions.  Alto- 
gether, Mr.  Whitty's  laborious  re- 
searches and  comparisons,  representing 
the  toil  of  many  years,  make  this  the 
definitive  edition  of  Poe's  writings  in 
verse.  The  illustrations  include  a  por- 
trait never  previously  reproduced,  a 
view  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger building  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  still  standing,  a  picture 
of  the  desk  at  which  Poe  wrote,  and  a 
facsimile  of  a  fragment  of  a  poem. 
Houghton  Mifilin  Co. 

Intensely  realistic  is  Gustav  Frens- 
sen's  latest  book,  '*Flaus  Hinrich  Baas, 
The  Story  of  a  Self-made  Man."      Of 
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Sturdy  peasant  stock  from  the  lower 
Elbe,  yotmg  Klaus  is  left  at  fifteen,  by 
bis  father's  death,  the  man  of  the 
house,  with  debts  to  pay.  With  ex- 
traordinary vividness  of  detail  are  de- 
scribed the  laborious  months  spent  In 
working  about  the  Hamburg  wharves; 
the  three  years  of  broadening  ambition 
and  capacity  as  a  clerk  in  a  commis- 
sion merchant's  office;  the  period  of 
military  service  during  which  Klaus 
finds  time  to  read  and  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  languages;  the  four  years 
in  India,  where  he  is  sent  to  look  up  an 
abandoned  tin-mine;  the  return  to  civ- 
ilization, the  delight  in  home-comforts 
and  the  ill-considered  marriage  with  a 
narrow,  prim  young  girl  in  a  town  too 
small  to  aiford  any  scope  for  enterprise 
and  too  conservative  to  sympathize 
with  it;  the  estrangement  and  separa- 
tion; the  old  firm  in  Hamburg  saved 
from  failure,  and-  its  rapid,  but  not  in- 
credible, success  under  his  manage- 
ment; the  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  partners;  and,  finally,  the 
daring  venture  in  Shanghai  to  retrieve 
the  blunder  of  a  brother-in-law  with 
more  respect  for  tradition  than  for  in- 
itiative. As  the  record  of  the  expe- 
riences which  make  the  successful  busi- 
ness man,  one  can  hardly  praise  the 
book  too  highly.  But  the  parallel  and 
equally  detailed  record  of  the  emotions 
and  adventures  of  adolescence,  and  of 
the  episode  intervening  between  the 
two  marriages,  will  give  offence  to 
readers  whose  consciences  acquit  them 
of  either  narrowness  or  primness.  Not 
only  the  hero's  practice,  but  his  theory, 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  received 
standards  of  morality,  and  the  frequent 
and  quite  uncalled-for  intrusion  of 
smutty  little  stories  into  the  narrative 
forbids  one  to  excuse  its  vagaries  as 
those  of  an  idealist.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

A  story  which  one  cannot  praise  as 
it  deserves  without  being  suspected  of 


exaggeration  is  *Teople  of  Popham,*'  l^ 
Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss,  author  of  "Tbe 
Professional  Aunt'*  Simple  and  aat- 
ural,  full  of  a  gay  humor  which  often 
flashes  into  real  wit,  with  an  undertone 
of  tenderness  and  pathos,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  chronicles  of  village 
life  ever  written.  Among  its  charac- 
ters are  Lady  Victoria  herself,  at 
Great  Popham,  whose  doctor  manages 
her  so  beautifully,  knowing  exactly  the 
kind  of  disease  a  well-bred  woman  can 
have;  Sir  Popham,  who,  like  lots  of 
simple  men,  would  like  to  be  thought 
wicked;  beautiful  Mary  Howard  with 
her  optimistic,  improvident  husband 
and  her  adoring  children;  Mrs.  Dare, 
the  vicar's  wife,  explaining  to  the  new- 
comer, who  asks  if  there  is  any  woi^ 
she  can  do,  that  we  have  hangings  for 
all  seasons  of  the  church's  year;  Mr. 
Gray,  the  curate,  of  whom  Lady  Victo- 
ria is  sure  some  one  must  once  have 
proposed  to  him — ^it  leaves  a  look  and  a 
cautiousness  which  is  unnatural — she 
can  always  tell;  Mrs.  Dumford,  the 
doctor's  wife,  who  labors  under  the  de- 
lusion that  there  is  virtue  in  saying 
exactly  what  she  thinks;  her  daughter, 
fresh  from  a  school  in  France,  with  the 
sort  of  eyes  that  mean  trouble  for 
some  one;  the  Miss  Frankly  us  with 
their  miniatures,  black  chairs  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and  herbaceous 
border;  old  Betsy  Marker,  who  was 
counted  a  good  washer-up  once;  Mrs. 
Mangle,  the  excellent  cook,  Mangle, 
the  first-class  butler,  and  their  pathetic 
little  encumbrance;  Ruth,  the  donkc>y, 
to  whom  one  thistle  in  the  mouth  is  no 
doubt  worth  all  the  purple  distances  in 
the  world — all  these  are  sketched  with 
deft,  loving  toudies  by  Christian 
Hope,  herself,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
faithful  Jane,  "not  exactly  a  maiden 
lady,  for  maiden  ladies  are  elderly,  as 
a  rule,"  but  with  a  ripened  discrim- 
ination and  tolerance  which  do  not 
come  to  girls  in  their  first  youth. 
Houghton  2^fflin  Co. 
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"'    ELD    to    YOUTH. 

W^ld   I  exchange 
With  you,  my  sweet* 

For  the  clear  eyes'  range. 
And  the  rapid  feet, 

*  And*  the*  heart's  high  beat) 

I 

The  whljte  brow  smooth. 
The  cheek's  warm  rose* 

The  lips  of  youth, 
And  the  lovely  glows 
'That   mdming  knows? 

Exchange  for  these . 

The  furrowed  brow. 
And  the  feeble  knees. 

And  the  hair's  thin  snow. 

And  the  voice  brought  low; 


Bid  io:  Youth,  Btc. 


The  ^es'  eclipse, 

And  the  hand  that  shakes; 
The  shaming-  slips 
^         That  memory  makes; 

And  the  sevenfold  aches? 


Not  I,  not  I, 
O  young,  O  fair! 
•'  Who  am  standing  nigh 
To  the  river  where 
The  soul  strips  bare. 

But  I  may  not  si>eak 

To  tell  you  why, 
O  smooth  of  cheek, 

O  bright  of  eye. 

Till  the  day  I  die. 

(Have  you  not  heard 
Of  the  fair  white  stone. 

With  its  written  word 
By  one  soul  known, 
And  the  Liord  alone?) 


PHIL  THE  FIDDLER. 

(WBSSBX  SONe.) 

Where  be  to,  you  lads  and  lasses, 
Droo  the  furrow,  droo  the  grasses? 
Here  be  Phil  the  fiddler  passes. 

For  to  set  'ee  all  in  trim. 
Look,  the  children  run  a-gapen 
When  they  hear  the  catgut  scrapeu, 
When  they  see  the  maids  a-shapen 

M«Ty  measures  after  him. 
Be  it  Michaelmas  or  May-day, 
Be  it  goolden  day  or  gray  day, 
I  will  turn  un  to  a  gay  day. 

Sweet  as  honey  in  the  comb; 


Now  you'm  lltzome,  now  yoa'm  cheeiy. 
Not  a  care  shall  come  ai^ear  '^ee. 
And  your  veet  shall  not  be  weary 
On  the  long  road  home. 

Like  the  gnats  in  air  a-whisken. 
Like  the  iamfbs  in  field  a^Msken, 
You  shall  find  your  toes  a-brisken 

To  the  taae  that  I  do  tell; 
For  though  X  be  Qld  and  tewly^ 
Yet  n^y  bqw  i^  resined  ^w^J* 
And  'tis  light  and  youthful  truly, 

And  can  lead  the  dancen  well. 
Not  a  zoul  zft  melanchoUc    .  y 
But  shall  foot  it  and  shall  frolic. 
While  the  granf^*s  watch  un  rolUck, 

And  the  Jolly  tankards  vdam; 
While  the  fiddle  zounds,  you'm  grudgen 
That  a  single  step  be  budgen. 
But  the  time  will  come  for  trudgen 

On  the  long  road  homel 

Y 

Shepherd's     purse     or     ploughman's 

pocket, 
O,  my  music  shall  unlock  it, 
Zingan  high  as  any  rocket 

Droo  the  hurly-burly  fair:' 
When  'ee  harks  the  fiddle  handy. 
Bin  'ee  halt  or  bin  'ee  bandy, 
'Ee  shall  dance  like  Jack  a-dandy, 

'Be  shall  hop  like  cricket  there! 
And  if  s  hey-de^liddleHliddle, 
Turn  your  partner  up  the  middle. 
And  it's  welcome  Phil  and  fiddle. 

Ay,  from  Fordingbrldge  to  Frome 
But  M'hen  fair  and  fun  be  ended. 
And  the  shepherd's  silver  spended, 
I  must  lag  It  unbefriended 

On  the  long  road  home. 

Fiddling  daily,  fiddling  nighOy, 
With  a  music  young  and  sprightly. 
You  mid  think  my  heart  beat  lightly 

When  my  elbow  wags  so  gay; 
Yet  un  often  plims  to  bursten. 
With  a  hungeren  and  thirsten 
For  the  arms  that  I  was  nursed  in 

And  the  v'ice  that's  dumb  tosiay. 
Yet  away  wi'  idle  mopen! 
Let  me  zet  my  heart  to  hopen. 
While  the  last  red  rays  be  slopen 

Down  the  ways  where  I  du  roam: 
For  the  dance  of  gnats  is  over. 
And  the  dews  be  on  the  clover. 
And  the  dlmsey  shadows  cover 

All  the  long  road  home 

Mau  Byron. 

The  Si>oct:itor. 
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PICTORIAL  ART  OF  ASIA. 


When  Gommoclore  Perry  anchored 
t;he  American  squadron  at  Uraga  and 
broke  the  wilfnl  aloofness  of  Jaiuin 
from  the  onter  world,  the  Buropeans 
became  acquainted  with  the  Japanese, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Asian,  art 
through  the  medium  of  wood-cuts  and 
color-prints;  these  Interested  greedy 
dealer-collectors,  democratic  writers, 
and  naturalistic  artists,  who  caused 
commonplace  notions  concerning  Asian 
art  to  be  Imposed  on  the  world.  The 
dealer-collectors  praised  those  artists 
whose  works  were  rare,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy their  mercenary  propensities,  the 
writers  fell  Into  raptures  over  the  mod- 
ern democratic  development  of  Japa- 
nese art,  overlooking  that  which  was 
really  grand  in  the  artistic  movement 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  charming  Isles 
of  Nippon,  and  extolling  Japanese 
prints  whose  chief  value  for  the  most 
part  was  that  of  popular,  social,  and 
anecdotal  documents.  As  to  the  art- 
ists, they — being  nowadays  principally 
the  makers  of  pictures,  and  only  occa- 
sionally and  unconsciously  creators — 
saw  in  the  works  of  Asian  artists  al- 
most exclusively  the  technical  part,  but 
were  Incapable  of  seizing  that  which 
constitutes  the  real  value  of  pictures; 
accordingly  they  praised  only  that 
which  corresponded  with  their  own 
temperament  and  personal  talent. 

Thus  Whistler  emphasized  in  his  pic- 
tures— and  this  was  the  best  part  of 
his  artistic  activity— the  elegant  sub- 
tlety of  color-prints  and  the  capricious 
way  the  Japanese  painted  their  land- 
scapes. Degas  liked  and  imitated — al- 
though not  very  successfully — their 
fantastically  easy  way  of  forming 
groups,  as  well  as  their  unsurpassable 
daring  of  composition.  Manet  fan- 
cied their  coloring  full  of  freshness  and 
life.  Manet  has  borrowed  from  them 
his    harmonious    fireworks    of    colors. 


while  the  French  poster-makers  have 
learned  the  decorative  use  of  lines  and 
surfaces.  As  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— that  is  to  say,  creative  power, 
synthesis,  suggestiveness,  freedom  for 
play  of  fancy,  and  opening  large  views 
on  depths  difficult  to  be  expressed-^U 
that  was  passed  almost  unnoticed  by 
writers  on  art,  the  fact  being  that  from 
amongst  numerous  books — some'  of 
them  very  important  on  account  of  size 
— there  is  only  one  in  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage, that  of  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  '— 
that  is  of  true  and  great  consequence. 
There  is  nothing  of  equal  excellence 
in  any  other  literature.  The  patron- 
izing, complacent  Westerners  conde- 
scended to  acknowledge  that  the  art 
of  the  Eastern  barbarians  was  pos- 
sessed of  certain  external  qualities,  but 
decided  autocratically  and  superficially 
that  the  Asian  artists  were  inferior  to 
Europeans  Intellectually  and  in  cre- 
ative power. 

As  to  Chinese  art.  the  current  notion 
is  that  the  Japanese  have  Improved 
on,  and  even  surpassed  it.  Chinese  art 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  decadence— especially  in 
the  ceramic  art — which  was  imposed  on 
Europe  by  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Canton,  who  discovered  a 
fount  of  riches  in  these  worthless,  mo- 
notonous, exhausted  conventions,  weak 
and  spiritless  in  shape,  and  obnoxious 
because  of  their  too  bright  and  inhar- 
monious colors.  The  consequence  of 
nil  this  is  that  the  real  nature  of  Chi- 
nese art  is  known  only  by  a  very  few 
students  outside  of  Asia. 

The  Japanese  paintings  executed  on 
rolls  of  silk— called  makimoinos  If  un- 
folded horizontally  and  kakemonos  If 
they  are  unrolled  vertically — were 
almost    unknown    until    1881,    when 

t  "PainUng  In  the  Par  Bast.**    (London 
Edward  Arnold.    1906.) 
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the  British  Mnseam  purctiased  Wil- 
iJam  Anderson's  coliection,  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  was  held  in 
1886.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  Mrs.  Olga  Wegener  sold  to  the 
British  Museum  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  most  important  pictures, 
which  she  acquired  during  her  sojourn 
in  China.  Still  more  recently  Dr. 
Aurel  Stein,  sent  on  the  Joint  initiative 
of  the  India  Office  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  make  researches 
in  Bastern  Turkestan,  discovered  in  a 
vault  at  Tun-huang,  where  they  were 
walled  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  a  number  of  Chinese 
pictures  of  Buddhist  religious  subjects 
of  extraordinary  interest.  Those  pic- 
tures, together  with  the  collections  ac- 
quired from  Mrs.  Wegener  and  An- 
derson, being  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
British  Museum  Print  Room,  form  the 
most  important  collection  of  Asian  art 
either  in  Europe  or  In  America,  where 
the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum  has  a 
number  of  valuable  Japanese  paintings. 
This  exhibition,  made  not  for  the 
vulgar  display  of  unrivalled  wealth  in 
precious  masterpieces  of  the  Far  East, 
but  for  serious  purposes  of  culture, 
gives  an  opportunity  to  those  who  are 
in  quest  of  beauty  to  correct  erroneous 
notions  concerning  Asian  art;  for  here 
they  can  study  the  pictorial  art  of  the 
East  through  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  years,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
present  century.  So  perchance  this  ex- 
hibition will  open  an  era  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  art — with  lofty 
alms  as  was  that  of  some  periods  in 
China — and  of  this  there  is  an  impera- 
tive need. 

The  first  impression  one  receives  from 
looking  at  the  Chinese  pictures  gath- 
ered in  the  Print  Room  coucenis  color, 
and  arouses  sensations  which  until 
now  were  considered,  not  only  by  the 
people  at  large  but  by  the  Western 
aesthetes  as  well,  to  be  characteristic 


of  the  emotional,  feminine,  and  seuso- 
OW3  Bast;  while  the  intellectual,  manJy, 
and  sober  West  was  supposed  to  excel 
in  ideas  of  form.*  We  all  thought  the 
West  trivial,  uncertain,  and  weak  in 
color,  while  the  Bast  was  eccentric, 
capricious,  and  unstable  In  form;  and 
that  this  constituted  an  antithesis  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  Now  we  may 
convince  ourselves  that  during  the  great 
periods  of  Asian  art  and  especially 
that  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  color  was 
subordinate  if  not  entirely  eliminated^ 
and  never  a  predominant  element. 
Both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  de- 
veloped the  art  of  tone  during  the  best 
periods  of  their  history  of  painting,  but 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  left  out  color. 

It  is  true  that  the  sensuous  Eastern- 
ers are  full  of  appreciation  of  color, 
which  is  profusely  and  universally  dif- 
fused in  their  countries;  but  their  fond- 
ness for  it  is  limited  to  inferior,  if  not 
trivial,  objects,  such  as  tiles,  embroid- 
eries, carpets,  silk  fabrics,  and  articles 
of  clothing,  thus  making  color,  in  the 
way  they  employ  it,  not  an  aesthetic 
question,  but  a  matter  of  life. 

Then  we  can  see  that,  although  the 
Asian  artists  proceed  in  a  diflferent  way 
from  ours  in  their  search  for  the  beauti- 
ful, their  art  is  as  fully  mature  in  its 
own  way  as  is  ours.  The  artistic  pur- 
suits of  the  Orientals  vary  from  ours 
in  this  way,  that  theirs  is  an  art  of 
line  rather  than  of  color.  The  main 
tradition  of  art  in  China  comes  from 
callgraphy,  combined  with  flat,  slightly 
colored  spaces  that  intensify  and  give 
charm  to  the  harmony  of  line.  Lim- 
ited to  line,  the  painters  of  Asia  have 
concentrated  centuries  of  study  on  the 
effort  to  make  that  line  intimately  ex- 
pressive of  form;  and  with  mere  con- 
tour they  succeeded  In  producing  the 
Illusion  of  perfect  modelling.  The 
very  ease  with  which  relief  can  be  rep- 
resented by  shadows,  as  with  us,  has 
taken  away  from  our  painters  the  ne- 
2  •* Edinburgh  Review"  1904. 
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ces«/iity  for  this  eoDcentration,  and 
weakened  their  «ense  of  expressive 
lin^'  Tlie  painters  of  the  Bast  have 
succeeded  in  giving  life  to  their  fig- 
ures, and  that  is  the  essential  thing 
we  demand  from  them. 

As  one  can  see,  the  means  of  com- 
muiDicating  beauty  in  the  sensuous 
manner  employed  by  the  Easterners  is 
different  from  that  used  by  the  West- 
erners. To  write  in  Chinese  beauti- 
full^y  requires  a  similar  command  of 
the  brush  to  that  of  a  painter;  the 
greater  the  degree  of  that  accomplish- 
ment, the  greater  painter  is  the  man 
who  possesses  it  and  can  express 
through  the  brush  not  only  the  forms 
of  reality  but  the  rhythmical  beauty  in- 
nate in  the  formed  and  varied  stroke 
of  an  artist-scrivener.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  caligraphic  art  is  as  much 
valued  as  a  beautiful  picture;  for  in 
both  the  sweep  should  communicate 
the  artist's  mood  and  thought,  and 
therefore  be  intense  with  life. 

Then  the  painters  of  the  Blast  always 
remember  that  the  principal  aim  of  a 
picture  is  not  to  teach,  to  moralize,  or 
to  tell  a  story,  but  to  fill  and  decorate 
a  flat  surface,  which  means  tliat  their 
efforts  at  the  development  and  arrange- 
ment  of  color   harmonies   are  undis- 
turbed   by    any    other    tendencies   or 
purposes.       The   idea   of   harmonious 
sensation  has  such  a  hold  on  the  East- 
em    painters,    that   they   remain   still 
and   unconfused   by   the  problems  of 
chktrascuro,  to  which  the  Western  art- 
ists became  bound  by  the  intellectual 
painters  of  Italy.      Our  artists  are  not 
satisfied    with    the    idea    of    organic 
beauty,  of  harmony  of  lines  and  colors, 
of   coherence  and   concentration,   and 
they  try  to  represent  the  visible  world 
by  striving  to  equal  sculpture  in  pro- 
ducing shape,  by  vying  with  architec- 
ture in  creating  well-arranged  spaces, 
and  by  asking  help  from  optics  to  sim- 
ulate distances.      As  soon  as  an  artist 
-  «LftiirettO«BiB70B.   Lib.  oit. 


begins  to  think  how  to  produce  the 
likeness  of  an  object,  of  a  figure  as  it 
appears  in  Nature,  his  mind  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  main  purpose  of  the 
picture — ^this  is  to  say,  harmony  and 
decora tiveness  of  lines  and  colors;  his 
sense  of  that  harmony  grows  feeble, 
and  becomes  dubious. 

The  painters  of  the  Far  East  are  not 
disturbed  by  science,  the  development 
of  which  is  commonly  assumed  with 
us  to  be  an  advance  in  art;  in  current 
European  criticism  of  painting  there  is 
almost  always  talk  about  persi>ective. 
anatomy,  and  optical  laws,  the  com- 
mand of  which  does  not  increase  in 
the  slightest  the  artistic  value  of  a 
work,  but  simply  helps  artists  to  real- 
ize efficiently  their  imaginative  ideas. 
The  encroachment  of  science  is  detri- 
mental to  art,  for  the  laws  of  one  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  other,  which  ver- 
ity was  clearly  expressed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  art  critics,  Goethe,  when  he 
said:  "Art  is  not  entirely  subject  to 
natural  necessities,  but  has  laws  of  its 
own."     Sad  experience  teaches  us  that 
pictures  painted  several  hundred  years 
ago  with  pigments  the  production  of 
which  was  not  due  to  modem  scientific 
chemistry   are   still   resplendent   with 
beuqtifully   vivid   colors,   while   those 
which   were   executed   with   scientific 
preparation  have  become  Mack  after  a 
few  years.      Tlien  how  ugly  are  the 
aniline  tints!    Consequently  one  may 
say  that  chemistry  has  had  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  our  sense  of  color,  while  ma- 
chinery,    through     which     nowadays 
many  articles  are  made,  lias  mined, 
degraded   and   vitiated   our  sense   of 
form. 

The  aim  of  Asian  art  is  not  the  out- 
ward semblance  but  the  informing  and 
inner  spirit  of  objects  represented. 
Throughout  the  whole  history  of 
Asiatic  art,  with  the  exception  of  the 
popular  movement  in  Japan,  this  is  the 
prevailing  and  dominating  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Eastern  artists,  who  re- 
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pfodace  only  that  which  Is  essential 
and  permanent  in  the  painted  subject; 
hence  the  deliberate  eliminaticm  of 
shadows  from  their  pictures. 

Ae  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  a 
Chinese  aesthete,  named  Shakaku,  for- 
mulated the  criticism  of  painting  in  six 
canons,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  con- 
ceptions of  art  that  already  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  sons  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  are  still  respected  by  all 
except  a  small  number  of  artists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  were  led  astray 
from  their  safe  artistic  road  and  con- 
ducted into  the  wilderness  of  realism 
in  art  by  Europeans.  These  six  can- 
ons of  Chinese  cesthetlcs  are:  (1) 
Rhythmic  vitality,  or  the  life-move- 
ment of  the  spirit  through  the  rhythm 
of  things;  (2)  organic  structure;  (3)  the 
law  of  conformity  with  nature;  (4)  ap- 
propriate coloring;  (5)  arrangement;  (6) 
finish.  One  should  remember  that  the 
Chinese  sesthete  assigns  the  principal 
place  to  rhythmical  beauty;  for,  as 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  rightly  said:  "A 
work  of  art  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
genius  of  rhythm,  manifesting  the  liv- 
ing spirit  of  things  with  a  clearer 
beauty  and  Intenser  power  than  the 
gross  impediments  of  complex  matter 
allow  to  be  transmitted  to  our  senses 
in  the  visible  world  around  us.  A  pic- 
ture is  conceived  as  a  sort  of  appari- 
tion from  a  more  real  world  of  essen- 
tial life." 

As  the  main  effort  of  the  Asian  art- 
ists was  to  selase  the  inherent  life  of  the 
subjects  they  depicted,  they  purposely 
ignored  not  only  the  accidental  quali- 
ties (as  is  done  by  the  Western  aes- 
thetes and  better  painters),  but  almost 
their  whole  surroundings,  so  dear  to 
the  Europeans,  who  are  fond  of  crowd- 
ing their  pictures  with  superfluous  de- 
tails which  mar  the  pure  beauty  of  a 
painting.  By  obliterating  secondary 
motives  in  their  pictures,  by  isolating 
the  painted  subjects,  which  they  repre- 
sent in  large  although   finely  propor- 


tioned space,  the  Chinamen  will  ^ire 
to  a  bird,  to  a  tree,  to  a  flower,  to  a 
figure,  a  meaning  of  monumeDtal 
grandeur,  loftiness  of  spirit.  Irresisti- 
ble elegance,  and  charming  suggestion, 
hinting  in  the  meanwhile  at  the  in- 
finity of  life. 

However,  the  greatest  praise  one  can 
bestow  on  Chinese  art  is  this,  that 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  his- 
tory one  does  not  find  the  grossly  er- 
roneous notion,  so  popular  with  us,  that 
the  imitation  of  nature  is  essential  in 
art;  on  the  contrary,  they  look  con- 
temptuously on  such  an  idea  fts  a  des- 
picable and  passing  heresy.  This  Is 
comprehensible,  at  least,  to  a  limited 
number  of  Western  aesthetes,  who, 
however,  fail  to  understand  why  all  the 
Asian  artists  paint  in  the  same  manner 
the  same  subjects,  no  matter  how  orig- 
inal the  artist.  This  Is  regarded  by 
us  as  a  serious  drawback  to  Eastern 
art,  and  is  advanced  as  a  weighty  argu- 
ment through  which  we  try  to  prove 
that  the  Western  artists  are  superior 
on  account  of  the  individual  treatment 
of  the  subjects  they  paint,  and  that  the 
Eastern  painters  are  incapable  of  orig^ 
Inallty  or  progress.  Such  a  way  of 
looking  on  Eastern  art  is  but  superfi- 
cial. If  the  water,  let  us  say,  Is 
painted  in  the  same  way  throughout 
Asian  art,  this  is  done  consciouely,  for 
the  Eastern  painters,  being  true  to 
their  purpose  of  expressing  always  the 
essential  character  and  genius  of  the 
element,  leave  out  the  accidental 
changes  produced  by  different  light  and 
varying  atmosphere,  and  represent  the 
essence  of  the  waves  in  their  perpetual 
rhythm  and  the  curves  by  which  they 
are  formed.  The  space  given  to  this 
paper  does  not  allow  reference  to  sev- 
eral other  traditional  subjects  painted 
in  the  same  conventional,  <yr  rather 
symbolic,  manner,  each  artist  adding 
that  of  his  individuality,  which  decides 
the  value  of  his  work.  Suffice  to  say 
that   this   symbolic   way   of   painting 
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migbt  be  characteriiecl  as  the  ezpres- 
Bion  of  spSritaal  serenity — Goethe's 
H^UerkeU^^'tLo&ting  above  the  turbu- 
lent life  of  the  world." 

Still  another  differoK^  between  Bast- 
em  and  Western  art  is  this,  that  in  pic- 
tores  representing  many  flgnres,  the 
European  artists  set  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  all  tend  to  one  cen- 
tral point;  unity  being  one  of  the  re- 
quired elements  of  a  work  of  art,  this 
canvergence  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
In  Eastern  paintings  with  crowded  fig- 
ures, this  unity  seems  not  to  exist — 
at  least,  it  is  not  as  much  accentuated 
as  it  is  in  the  compositions  of  the  West- 
em  masters.  However,  this  is  only  ap- 
par^it  or  rather  less  formal,  for  the 
unity  in  a  woi^  of  Asian  art  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  mutual  ration  of  fig- 
ures and  even  of  objects. 

It  is  certain  that  to  China,  and  not 
to  India,  the  Asian  people  have  to 
look,  not  only  tor  the  most  fragrant 
flowers  of  painting,  but  for  a  starting- 
point,  a  foundation,  and  even  for  an 
ideal  and  pattern. 

Through  a  legend  we  learn  that  the 
fit  of  China  goes  as  far  back  as  4,500 
years,  when  the  Chinamen  were  ruled 
by  the  Yellow  Emperor,  from  whose 
reign  date  the  arts  and  crafts  of  man- 
kind^ that  there  lived  then  two  in- 
spired sages:  Is'any  Chleh,  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  and  Shih  Huang, 
who  originated  drawing;  the  earliest 
mention  of  color  dates  from  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Shun,-  about  500  years 
later.  According  to  iSrfeim  OWfii^-"Book 
of  History" — His  Majesty  commanded 
that  the  twelve  symbols  of  iK>wer, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  most  remote  ages,  should  be  em- 
broidered, or  painted,  in  the  five  colors 
on  his  sacrificial  robes.^  According  to 
Chinese  writers,  the  first  artist  was  a 

*  **Aii  Introduotion  %o  the  History  of  Ohl- 
neae  Pletorlftl  Art,"  by  Herbert  A.  Giles, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kelly  A  Walsh,  Bhang- 
kiit,l«lt. 


younger  sister  of  the  Emperor  Shin, 
named  Lei.  This  fact  made^  a  Chinese 
litterateur  exclaim:  ^'Alas!  that  this 
divine  art  should  have  been  started  by 
a  womanr'  Already  in  220  B.C.  Chi- 
nese  art  attained  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  it  was  said  of  an  artist  of 
the  name  of  Lieh  Yd,  that  he  painted 
phoenixes  and  dragons  without  pupils 
in  their  eyes  lest  they  should  fiy  awayjj 
and  when  once,  at  the  Emperor's  comr 
nmnd,  he  put  the  pui^ls  into  a  dragon's 
eyes,  the  creature  disappeared  from 
the  wall,  leaving  behind  only  a  cloud 
of  smoke. 

The  first  Chinese  dynasty,  that  of 
Han,  existed  from  2700  B.C.  to  200 
A.D.,  and  during  that  period  the  names 
of  fifteen  artists  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  China.  Then  follows  an  era 
called  "The  three  kingdoms,"  during 
which  there  were  six  dynasties,  from 
200*000  A.D.  i^The  Wei  dynasty,  220- 
265  A.D.,  furnished  only  four  painters, 
while  that  of  the  Chin,  265-420,  pro- 
duced twenty-two  artists  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down.  Amongst 
those  was  Wang  Hsi-chich,  321-879 
A.D.,  China's  greatest  caligraptiist, 
whose  writing  was  *'llgbt  as  floating 
clouds,  vigorous  as  a  startled  dragon." 

We  see  then — although  we  cannot 
Judge  the  artistic  value  of  the  pictures 
of  this  period,  for  we  do  not  know  of 
any  till  we  come  to  the  fourth  century 
— that  there  was  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous artistic  movemmt  in  China;  for  we 
find  names  of  artists,  art  criticism,  and 
artistic  allusions.  The  Chinese  litera- 
ture refers  so  often  to  art  that  we  are 
able  to  fbrm  a  dear  idea  as  to  what 
kind  of  art  flourished  then.  The  fa- 
vorite subjects  were  the  phoenix* 
dragon,  and  lion;  pictures  of  animals 
were  common,  and  portrait-painting 
was  prevalent,  y  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the'inflnence  of  Confucius, 
for  according  to  him  filial  piety  was  the 
foremost  virtue,  and  the  portraits  of 
those   who    were   remarkable,    either 
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tor  their  deeds  or  accomplishments, 
had  an  ennobling  influence  over 
tbose  who  look  at  them.  Al- 
though he  was  a  stern  moralist,  he 
-said:  **Let  relaxation  and  enjoyment  be 
found  in  the  public  arts.*'  * 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  art  that  was  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  a  masterpiece 
as  is  the  makbnono  painted  by  Ku  K*ai- 
ciiih,  entitled  "Admonitions  of  the  In- 
structress in  the  Palace/*  the  greatest 
art  treasure  of  the  whole  collection  of 
the  Bxltish  Museum  j  and  it  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  of  the  world, 
Svas  not  in  its  infancy.  This  unsur- 
passable masterpiece  was  painted  be- 
tween 364  and  405  A.D.,j  and  it  repre- 
sents nine  scenes,  each  illustrating  a 
precept  or  example  of  conduct  held  up 
for  admiration  by  the  instructress  of 
the  ladles  of  the  Chinese  Ck>urt.  It  is 
ithe  oldest  document  of  Asian  art  in  ex- 
istence— at  least,  known  to  Western 
students;  what  is  more,  it  is  the  only 
one  known  to  exist  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  centuries.  There  is  noth- 
ing clumsy  or  awkward— <?ommoii  char- 
acteristics of  primitive  art— about  the 
workmanship  of  this  precious  roll  of 
paintings.  On  the  contrary,  the  art 
of  Ku  K'ai-chih  is  so  consummate  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  notice  even  the 
slightest  effort:  and  the  Chinese  writer 
T*ang  Hon  was  Justified  when  he  said 
in  his  Hau  chien,  that  **.Ku  K*ai-chih 
painted  bis  pictures  as  a  spring  silk- 
worm spins  silk.  At  first  sight  his  pic- 
tures seem  fiat,  but  a  close  inspection 
shows  that  the  six  canons  are  all  ob- 
served. His  ideas  are  like  clouds 
fioating  in  space,  or  a  stream  hurrying 
along — perfectly  natural."  The  Chi- 
nese critic  was  right  in  praising  the 
spontaneity  and  assurance  of  the  brush- 
work  of  the  great  Asian  artist. 

Yes,  six  canons,  but  esi)ecially  the 
first  concerning  rhythm,  were  well 
'Observed  in  this  peeriess  work  of  art, 

*  "Ooaf  nolAii  Analeota,*'  Book  VII.,  Chapter 
TI. 


for  in  regard  to  beauty  of  sweeting 
yet  sensitive,  rhythmical  and  precise 
UnjB,  few  paintings — ^if  any — jn  the 
world  approach  this.  The  painter 
mastered  his  materials  to  perfection, 
and  his  delight  overfiowed  in  the  ex- 
quisite modulations  of  the  brush  line 
with  which  the  streaming  draperies  are 
caligraphed.  The  composition  of  the 
groups  is  not  inferior  to  the  execution, 
especially  in  tlie  sixth  scene,  called 
^'Harmonious  life,'*  illustrating  the  fol- 
lowing iMussage,  written  by  the  lady 
Pan-Chao,  who  lived  and  wrote  In  the 
first  century  A.D.  thus: — 'To  utter  a 
word  seems  an  insignificant  thing;  bat 
on  it  depends  honor  or  shame.  Think 
not  to  hide  your  thoughts;  tlie  heavenly 
mirror  has  no  need  of  visible  fonns. 
Bay  not  that  you  have  made  no  noise; 
the  Divine  Bslt  has  no  need  of  sound. 
.  .  .**  While  in  the  '•Toilet-scene/' 
illustrating  the  line:  '*A11  can  adorn 
their  faces,  none  can  adorn  her  heart,** 
one  notices  a  refined  simplicity^  in  the 
surroundings  and  accessories.  The 
women  depicted  by  Ku  K*al-chih  are 
slender  and  exquisitely  elegant  in  their 
flowing  robes,  ornamented  with  stream- 
ing riblxms. 

The  style  of  the  paintings,  dresses, 
and  types  of  men  and  women,  indicates 
that  the  roll  was  executed  by  a  fourth 
century  master.  Then  there  is  an  in- 
trinsic proof  of  its  authentlcltj,  for 
the  landscape  which  is  painted  in  one 
of  the  scenes  is  executed  In  the  same 
manner  as  was  described  by  Chang 
Yen- Yuan,  a  Chinese  art  critic  of  the 
eighth  eentury.  This  writer  saw  some 
pictures  painted  by  Ku  K*ai-chlli,  and 
in  his  '^Famous  Painters  of  Different 
Dynasties,"  he  said  that  his  mountains 
were  drawn  stiflly,  "like  hairpins  and 
combs,*'  and  that  it  was  his  wont  to 
paint  the  figures  larg»  than  the 
mountains.  It  is  exactly  In  that  man- 
ner that  the  mountain  is  executed  on 
the  roll  in  the  British  liuseum:  there 
is  no  sense  of  proportion  between  a 
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■nan  shooting  wltli  a  cross-bow  and  the 
landscape. 

Ku  K*al-chih*s  name  appeared  in  the 
lilBtory  of  China  in  364  A.D.  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  Buddhist  monas- 
tery was  appealing  to  the  public  for 
funds  to  build  a  church,  and  the  artist 
promised  one  million  in  cask.  When 
the  monks  pressed  him  for  the  money, 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  closet  him- 
self in  one  of  their  rooms;  they  granted 
his  request,  and  in  a  few  days  he  ex- 
ecuted on  a  wall  of  the  chamber  such  a 
wonderful  figure  of  the  Buddhist  saint 
Yimalakirti,  that  the  people  came  in 
enormous  crowds  to  see  the  master- 
piece, and  soon  one  million  in  cash  was 
deposited  by  the  pious  pilgrims.  His 
was  a  whimsical  mind,  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  supreme  in  paint- 
ing, poeti7  and  foolishness.  Like  all 
great  Chinese  painters  he  excelled  in 
all  kinds  of  pictures,  but  he  was  most 
renowned  for  his  portraits,  because  of 
their  deep  spirituality  and  expression, 
and  '*as  expression'' — says  a  Chinese 
critic — "is  of  an  occult  nature  beyond 
anything  which  can  be  learned,  of  all 
painters  I  place  Ku  K'ai-chih  first." 
Notwithstanding  his  pre-eminence  in 
portraiture,  he  complains  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  branch  of  pictorial  art 
when  be  says:  '*In  painting,  the  most 
troublesome  subject  is  man.  .  .  . 
Painting  the  face  of  a  pretty  young  g^irl 
is  like  carving  a  portrait  in  silver. 
There  may  be  great  elaboration,  but 
no  likeness  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
better  to  put  the  elaboration  into  the 
young  lady's  clothes,  and  trust  to  a 
touch  here  and  a  stroke  there  to  bring 
out  her  beauty  as  it  really  is." 

.At  the  end  of  this  priceless  roll  there 
is  an  inscription  made  by  the  great  Em- 
peror Ch'ien  Lung.  1710-1799:  "At  an 
odd  moment  in  summer  I  came  across 
Ku  K'ai-chih's  lecture,  'Admonitions  of 
the  Female  Historian,'  and  under  its 
influence  I  sketched  in  ink  a  spray  of 
epidendrum,  as  an  expression  of  aym- 


patliy  with  its  profound  and  mysterious 
purport.  Only  one  who  liad  himself 
reached  SamadM  *  could  attain  to  such 
a  standard  as  this.  The  picture  lias 
not  lost  its  freshness — an  achievement 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  after  bom. 
Of  the  painter's  four  works,  this  is  the 
best." 

This  is  a  literary  monument  worthy 
of  the  great  master! 

Ku  K'ai-chih's  picture  is  of  great 
consequence,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
inimitable  beauty,  but  also  as  a  docu- 
ment of  importance  tlirough  which  two 
obscure  questions  are  made  clear.  It 
proves  that  Chinese  art  was  not  influ- 
enced by  Greece,  for  in  that  priceless 
makimonOf  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
Greek  art.  It  demonstrates  also  that 
Cliinese  art  was  already  great,  when 
some  Indian  elements  were  added  to  it 
The  argument  in  favor  of  tills  asser- 
tion rests  on  these  facts,  that  the  old- 
est Indian  pictorial  document,  tb» 
Ajantfi  frescoes,  were  executed 
two  centuries  atket  Ku  K'ai-chih's 
death,  and  tliat  notwithstanding 
those  two  centuries,  they  look  but 
veiy  primitive  if  conu>ared  with 
the  consummate  Chinese  master- 
piece. The  refined  and  subdued  color- 
ing, the  elegant  and  artistic  rhythm, 
the  fine  and  nervous  power  of  Ku  K'ai- 
chih's  picture  prove  convincingly  that 
the  achievement  of  Chinese  art  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  India. 

There  is  not  one  picture  painted  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  eighth  centuries 
in  existence— except  perhaps  some- 
where in  China — although  history  has 
on  its  roll  a  great  many  artists. 

But  during  this  long  period  two 
symbolic  conceptions  were  constancy 
reproduced;  these  w^re  the  Tiger  and 
the  Dragon — both  emblems  of  power. 
The  Dragon  was  the  genius  of  water, 
producing  mists  and  clouds;  he  repre- 
sented also  the  power  of  the  spirit  of 

*The  highest  piCoh  of  abstrsot  •ottatlo 
SMdilatloa. 
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the  infinite,  of  change.  The  Tiger  was 
the  genius  of  the  monntains,  whose 
roaring  is  heard  in  the  wind;  he  rep- 
resents the  power  of  material  forces] 
Tlie  Dragon  is  a  product  of  the  Inrid 
Chinese  Imagination,  capable  of  giv- 
ing horrible  shapes  to  those  strange 
frights  which  are  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  t93kcj  of  all  mankind.  The 
Tig^-Dragon  pictures  portrayed  the 
ceaseless  conflict  of  material  forces 
with  spiritual    .    .    .    the  Infinite. 

When  the  most  famous  Chinese  pil- 
grim, Fa  Hsien,  returned  from  India 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Buddhism  followed  him,  and  had 
a  great  influence  on  Chinese  art,  bring- 
ing into  it  new  motives  and  elements, 
stimulating  ideals  and  religious  im- 
agery. The  ideas  of  Confucius,  rep- 
resenting the  national  orthodoxy  and 
well-ordered  society,  interpreted  by 
pedantry,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to 
the  Chinese  mind,  made  everything  so 
stiff,  that  a  reaction  against  convention 
was  necessary.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  doctrine  of  Lao  Tzu,  the 
preacher  of  individual  freedom  in  op- 
IK>sition  to  Confucian  social  obedience 
and  slavery.  Towards  the  fifth  century 
Laoism,  or  Taoism,  took  a  strong  hold 
on  those  Chinese  who  embraced  Bud- 
dhism, and  brou^t  a  new  element  into 
life,  literature,  and  art.  Taoism  has 
much  in  common  with  our  Romanti- 
clsmi  one  of  its  subjects  w|as  the 
Rishi  or  Wizards  of  the  mountains,  hu- 
man beings  eating  onlj  fruits  and 
drinking  only  dew,  and  enjoying  im- 
mortality; they  personified  hair-brained 
youth  and  everlasting  Joy,  riding 
through  the  air  on  birds  and  animals. 
Rishi  have  a  certain  likeness  with 
Buddhist  Arhats,  who  also  were  sup- 
posed to  live  in  the  mountains,  and  per- 
sonified intellectual  might,  combined 
with  forms  of  grandeur;  their  sole  occu- 
pation was  deep  meditation,  whereby 
they  remind  one  of  Christian  hermits. 
Both  Arhats  and  Rishi  were  favorite 


subjects  with  the  Chinese  painters, 
inspired  true  masterpieces. 
!  The  introduction  of  Buddhism 
bronght  into  Chinese  art  numberleas 
deities,  not  on^  various  personifieatloiis 
of  Buddha  and  Budhisattva,  but  bun- 
dreds  of  other  forms,  borrowed  from 
Indian  mythology,  from  which  was  also 
derived  grotesquenessl  *the  refined  Chi- 
namen had  many  difilcultles  before 
they  succeeded  in  changing  those  not 
veiy  artistic  conceptions  and  in  sub- 
duing them  to  a  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant rhythm. 

Perhaps  the  best  acquisitions  that 
Chinese  art  gained  from  Buddhism,  are 
the  sublime  personifications  of  Mercy, 
Tenderness,  and  Love;  their  figures 
slightly  inclined  forward,  their  broad 
foreheads,  their  regular  and  calm  fea- 
tures, noble  in  their  deep  contempla- 
tion, make  them  worthy  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  ecstatic  creations 
of  the  masters  of  the  West. 

Such  were  the  state  and  tendency  of 
Chinese  art,  when,  in  618,  the  era  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty  opened;  it  lasted  un- 
til 905,  and  was  not  only  the  period 
of  China's  greatest  political  power,  hot 
also  of  iier  most  vigorous,  although  not 
most  perfect  art,  and  of  important 
poetry.  The  efforts  of  the  artists  of 
this  period  were  to  develop  and  to  per- 
fect the  art  of  line — ^which  was  the 
ordinary  Asiatic  style — to  make  it  ex- 
press not  only  the  forms  of  reality  but 
also  the  much-desired  rhythmical 
beauty.  This  union  of  painting  with 
caligraphy  was  best  effected  by  Wn 
Tao-Tzu,  who  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
T)rated  names  In  the  history  of  Chinese 
art.  I  He  was  astonishing  for  his  ex- 
traordinary facility  and  wonderful 
imagination,  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  fres- 
coes, full  of  a  fancy  so  brilliant  that  It 
was  said  that  his  picture  representing 
the  Buddhist  Purgatory  frightened  the 
populace  and  arrested  their  sinful  pro- 
pensities.   The   most   important,   nay. 
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fivrpflsing  specimen  of  bis  work  was  the 
"Nirvana  of  Boddba,"  a  piece  crowded 
with  figures  and  showing  a  tremendous 
power  of  conception  combined  with  a 
freedom  and  grandenr  which  can  be 
found  in  ho  other  works  of  Asian  art. 
The  original  of  this  picture  has  per- 
ished, bat  a  talented  Japanese  artist  of 
the  thirteenth  century  made  a  copy  of 
it,  with  some  variation,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  allows  us 
to  admire  the  masteriy  conception  of 
this  magnificent  creation  of  Bastem 
art 

In  907  the  T'ang  dynasty  succumbed 
to  its  destiny,  and  before  the  rise  of 
the  Sung  house,  which  lasted  from  900 
to  1280,  five  unimportant  dynasties 
emerged  only  soon  to  disappear.  Tlie 
Sung  period  of  three  hundred  years 
is  the  one  most  splendid  for  art, 
which  then  reached  its  zenith,  in 
spite  of  the  dwindling  power  of  the 
Empire. 

The  love  of  Nature  introduced  by 
Lao  Tzn,  and  developed  by  the  Zen 
sectj—the  Conversationalists, — ^into  a 
doctrine  of  contemplation  of  the  world, 
became  the  dominating  thought  of  the 
age.  This  love  of  Nature,  being  of  the 
essence  of  romance,  prompted  Chinese 
artists  and  poets  not  only  to  discuss  the 
Abstract  and  Pure,  the  subtle  beauties 
of  Nature,  but  also  to  seek  after  them 
by  leaving  the  commonplace  life  of 
towns  for  the  country,  in  solitary  Bud- 
dhist monasteries,  when  they  could  as* 
suage  their  ardent  craving  for  quiet 
and  delicate  sensations. 

The  Zen  doctrine  inspired  the  art  of 
the  Sung  period,  not  only  by  developing 
a  kind  of  religions  worship  of  Nature, 
and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  its  rep- 
resentation, but  also  by  cultivating 
that  refined  sentiment  of  suggestion  of 
mind  to  mind  through  which  the  Asian 
painters  attained  such  heights,  and 
produced  such  masterpieces  that  it  is 
impossible  to  surpass  them.      Nothing 


mattered  to  them  but  the  artist's  mood 
or  emotion;  his  soul  was  revealed  and 
illuminated  in  the  life  of  things;  the 
reality  was  in  liis  own  soul  and  he 
could  only  suggest  and  never  fully  im- 
press it.  According  to  their  notion,  a 
painter  expresses  far  more  by  a  sug- 
gestion, by  depicting  only  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  flower,  a  bird,  than  he  could  do 
by  filling  bis  picture  with  many  sub- 
jects. Kuo  Hsi,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Chinese  landscape  painters,  in  whose 
works  one  finds  a  passionate  feeling  for 
Nature,  said,  that  *'a  painter  must, 
above  all  things,  seize  essentials,  and 
discard  the  triviaL"  One  may  rightly 
suppose  that  Toenmers  poems  on  the 
**purity  of  the  dew-dropping  chrysanthe- 
mum, the  delicate  grace  of  the  swaying 
bamboo,  the  unconscious  fragrance  of 
plum-fiowers  fioating  on  twilight  water, 
the  green  serenity  of  the  pine,  whisper- 
ing its  silent  woes  to  the  wind,  and  the 
divine  narcissus,  hiding  its  noble  soul 
in  deep  ravines,  or  seeking  for  spring 
in  a  glimpse  of  heaven,"  inspired  many 
a  painter  of  tliat  period  with  those 
charmingly  simple  pictures,  the  fra- 
grance of  which  may  be  felt  but  never 
described. 

The  characteristics  of  this  period  are 
a  supreme  refinement  and  most  exquis- 
ite finish,  the  brush-line  temperate  and 
quiet,  yet  sensitive  and  alive;  the  space 
perfectly  balanced;  the  coloring  noble 
and  harmonious,  although  subordinate 
to  form  and  very  often  eliminated.  The 
life  of  Nature  and  of  all  non-human 
things  is  regarded  in  itself;  its  charac- 
ter contemplated,  and  its  beauty  cher- 
ished for  its  own  sake,  not  for  its  use 
and  service  in  the  life  of  man. 

The  over-refined  Sungs  could  not 
withstand  the  pressing  power  of  the 
barbarous  Mongols,  and  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Tttan  dynasty,  which 
ruled  over  China  from  1280  to  1868. 
However,  the  civilizing  power  of  the 
Chinese  was  so  strong  that  the  Mongols 
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HOOD  became  imbaed  with  it,  and  Kub- 
lai  Khan,  tiavlng  elevated  Peliin  to  the 
dignity  of  bis  capital,  fostered  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  so  continued  the  glo- 
rious Sung  period./ 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
Yiian  dynasty  is  that  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Tibet,  where  it  tools  the 
name  of  Lamanism.  Naturally  the 
religion  was  followed  by  art.  which 
found  expression  in  religious  pictures. 
The  original  faith  of  Tibet  consisted  of 
the  adoration  of  a  great  number  of  dev- 
ilish gods,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Bnddhist  spirit  of  tolerance,  were 
Introduced  into  the  religious  system  of 
the  Enlightened  One.  The  gloom  of 
the  Tibetan  religion  influenced  its  art, 
and  mixed  the  monstrous  with  the  sub- 
lime, the  lurid  side  dominating.  The 
serenity  of  the  Buddhist  ideals  was 
unable  to  prevail  over  infernal  god- 
desses, and  flre-wreathed  fiends  drink- 
ing from  skulls.  Notwithstanding 
graceful  individual  figures,  notwith- 
standing rich  and  glowing  color  and 
rhythmical  drawing,  the  general  char- 
acteristic of  Tibetan  art  is  a  burning 
gloom,  obscene  and  terrible. 

The  barbarous  Mongols,  led  by  the 
terrible  Genghis  Khan,  conquered  Per- 
sia, and  this  established  communica- 
tion between  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia,  which  was  still  more  quickened 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Tamerlane  effected  the  second 
conquest.  When  the  slaughter  was 
over,  and  the  havoc  superseded  by 
peace,  a  prosperous  art  school  was 
founded  at  Samarcand,  which  excelled 
in  miniatures.  The  characteristics  of 
old  Persian  art  are  the  caligraphic 
rhythmical  beauty,  as  with  the  Chi- 
nese manner  of  painting,  and  an  almost 
total  absence  of  color,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  touches  of  blue  and 
red.  Subsequently  it  adopted  an  ex- 
quisite coloring,  while  its  design  grew 
feeble,  languid,  and  unc^tain,  due  to 
restricted   creative  ideas   and   slavish 


repetition;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  free 
from  academical  mannerism. 


r  ~ 


The  Mongols  were  expelled  from 
China  in  1368;  the  Ming  dynasty  sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  DragCMi  until  16ii. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  period  art  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  the  house  of 
Sung,  was  fiourishing  and  important, 
notwithstanding  that  Chinese  artists 
forsook  the  loftiness  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  for  an  external 
magnificence,  and  abandoned  the  sim- 
ple beauty  of  monochrome  for  sensn- 
.  ous  coloring.^  The  art  of  the  Ming  pe- 
riod is  weir^^i^esented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  two  pictures  of  "Wild 
Cheese,  Lotuses,  and  Rushes,*'  painted 
by  Lion  Liang,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  very  clever  for  their  strenfirth 
of  brush-work  and  assurance  of  de- 
sign; but  one  cannot  help  noticing  a 
decline  of  subtlety  and  of  that  fine 
modulation  which  distinguished  tbe 
Sung  attists. 

The  best  example,  perhaps,  of  the 
genius  of  this  period,  is  the  picture 
called  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  which, 
although  it  is  signed  with  the  name 
of  Ch'ien  Chun-chu,  an  artist  wlio  was 
famous  during  the  reign  of  the  Yuan 
house,  could  have  hardly  been  painted 
earlier  than  in  the  middle  of  the  Minir 
dynasty  period.^  The  subject  seems 
to  be  the  arrival  of  beatified  beings  in 
the  Earthly  Paradise  of  the  West 
The  painting,  with  its  fioating  figures, 
dropping  blossoms  through  the  air,  its 
sense  of  ethereal  gaiety,  and  its  rich- 
ness and  rarity  of  color,  is  full  of  tlie 
romance  of  Taolst  conception.  It  is  a 
charming  idyll  but  certainly  it  has 
nothing  of  the  sublime. 

W6n  Cheng-ming  was  the  greatest 
landscape  painter  of  the  Ming  period, 
and  his  pictures  remind  one  <^  the  best 
eighth  century  masters,  with  this  com- 
ment however,  that  the  intimate  com- 

*  *'  Ouide  to  AH  exhibitioii  of  01|la«M  «ad 
Japanese  Paintings,"  In  the  Print  and  Draw- 
ing Gallery,  BriHih  Mm 
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munlon  with  Nature  of  the  Sun  masters 
iB  exchanged  for  a  romantic  element. 

The  year  1644  witnessed  the. down- 
fall of  the  honse  <rf  Ming,  which  was 
followed  hor  that  of  Ch'ing,  the  present 
dynasty.    Pedantry,    which   began   to 
show  its  destroctlve  power  on  litera- 
ture and  art  during  the  Ming  period, 
caused  a  decadence  under  the  Manchu 
Tartars.  '    The  C^Mnese  of  this  epoch 
were  saSsfled  with  a  proud  contempla- 
tion of  the  glorious  past,  contributing 
nothing  that  could  originate  a  new  ren- 
aissance   in     the    Celestial     Ehnpire. 
Neither  was  there  a  refreshing  stream 
coming  from  without,  as  was  Buddhism 
in  former  ages.    The  names  of  painters 
recorded  by  Chang  Keng  •  are  very  nu- 
merous—202     artists,     15     Buddhist 
priests,  and  22  women— but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  only  more  or  less 
able  imitators  and  copyists  of  the  old 
masters.      Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able amongst  the  painters  of  the  Ching 
period   was  Huang  ban,  of  whom   a 
Chinese   critic    said    that    he    painted 
flowers  and  birds,  with  "The  extreme 
of  life  motion";  according  to  Sle  Ho's 
"Six    canons,"     this    Is    the    highest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed  on  an 
artist.      The  Chinese  expression  "life's 
motion"  is  as  untranslatable  as  is  the 
German  word  "Stimmung";  it  is  next  to 
Impossible  to  define  it  either.      It  does 
not  mean  motion  pure  and  simple,  for 
the  Chinese  would  say  even  of  a  rock 
that  it  is  painted  with  "life's  motion," 
if  the  picture  or  drawing  fulfilled  cer- 
tain fiesthetic  conditions,  the  importance 
of  which  Is  comprehensible  only  to  their 

mind. 

Ta  Chinese  art  critic,  named  Chang 
Keng,  describes  what  an  unfortunate 
result  was  obtained  by  Chinese  artists 
who  wished  to  imitate  the  European 
manner  of  painting.  "He  depicted," 
says  the  Chinese  litUratextr  of  a  Euro- 

•  **Knooh'ao  hua  dbeng  in,"  pnbUshed  in 
1789. 


pean  artist,  *'a  woman  holding  a  little 
child,  declaring  that  this  last  was  a 
representation  of  Ood.  The  projection 
and  coloring  of  these  were  very  fasci- 
nating; and  the  artist  himself  main- 
tained that  the  Chinese  could  only  paint 
flat  surfaces,  consequently  there  was 
no  projection  or  depression — ^relief— <m 
th^  pictures.  *We,  in  our  countiy,* 
he  said,  *paint  both  the  light  and  the 
dark,  so  that  the  result  shows  projec- 
tion and  depression.  A  man's  full  face 
is  light,  and  the  side  parts  are  dark. 
If  the  side  parts  are  colored  dark  In  a 
picture  the  face  will  appear  in  relief.* 
Chlao  acquired  this  art,  and  modified 
his  style  accordingly,  but  the  result 
was  not  refined  or  conyinclng.  Lovers 
of  antiquity  would  do  well  not  to  adopt 
this  method." 

This  Judicious  advice,  however,  was 
not  followed;  and  some  Chinese  artists 
took  a  fancy  to  Ehiropean  naturalism, 
with  the  result  that  modem  Chinese 
art  is  in  decay,  especially  with  those 
artists  who  do  not  even  follow  their 
great  old  masters.  If  they  are  incapable 
of  creative  work. 

A  few  enlightening  precepts  fur- 
nished by  this  exhibition  of  Chinese 
art  may  be  formulated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — Without  presuming  to 
decide  whether  Western  art  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  East,  or  rice  vertat,  one 
may  rightly  afiSrm  that  Asian  art  is  com- 
plete in  Itself,  "that  it  Impresses  us  as 
a  whole  by  its  cohesion,  solidarity,  or- 
der, and  harmony";  that  it  is  worthy  of 
our  most  serious  consideration  and  in- 
tense study,  for  It  shows  almost 
throughout  its  whole  course  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  spirit  over  the 
matter,  and  that  Chinese  artists  en- 
riched the  lives  of  their  countrymen 
by  creating  beautiful  and  even  sublime 
masterpieces,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
every  art. 

Then  the  Chinese  pictures  demon- 
strate that  dirty  hues  produced  by  mix- 
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log  of  colors  Bhoald  be  eschewed  in 
favor  of  clean  hoes,  which  should  be 
harmonised  by  the  creatiye  power  of 
the  artist.  Further*  tli^  prore  con* 
vincingly  that  the  purpose  of  art  is  not 
the  beautifying  of  Nature  according  to 
commonplace  pattons,  nor  lier  exact 
photographic  reproduction,  but  ttiat 
everything  should  be  decided  by  the 
free  individuality  of  an  artist  for  whom 
Naliue  is  only  material  for  creative 
purposes.  Again,  ttat  too  eager  ma- 
terialistic search  for  minute  optical  il- 
lusions, and  too  heavy,  material  mod- 
elling are  not  necessary,  and  are  even' 
detrimental,  for  lines  and  spots  of  color 
are  sufficient  Again,  neither  too 
regular  composition,  nor  a  foolish  lack 
of  it  causes  a  painting  to  be  a  master- 
piece; too  much  symmetry  being  con- 
trasted successfully  with  graceful  and 
careless  fancif ulness,  while  the  absence 
of  regularity  is  opposed  by  the  princi- 
ple of  decorative  inventiveness.    Again, 

TIm  Contemporary  BeTlew. 


it  48  Qot  necessary  to  paint  big  can- 
va^e^  for  some  of  the  Chinese  master- 
pieces, full  of  depth  and  breadth,  are 
painted  on  r^tively  small  piecea  or 
rolls  of  silk.  •  They  teach  us  also  tbe 
secret  of  bringing  out  from  numberless 
accidental  details  only  the  essence  of 
things,  and  of  rendering  it  l^  the  most 
necessary  means.  Then  they  make  it 
evident  that  an  artist  should  not  strive 
to  express  everything;  that  to  the  fancy 
of  the  spectaUnr  should  be  left  the  free- 
dom of  completing,  through  feeling,  tbe 
suggested  motive,  ascertaining  in  this 
manner  the  only  principle  of  beauty 
which  can  be  applied  everywhere. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  close  tlUa 
paper  by  a  more  appropriate  utter- 
ance than  is  this  of  the  great  aesthete, 
Laurence  Binyon,  when  he  said: 
'*8ur^y  it  is  not  least  by  her  painting 
and  her  literature  that  China  will  live 
for  the  world!" 
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When  I  was  young,  though  the  pas- 
sion for  duelling  for  which  the  men  of 
Galway  had  been  famous  in  old  times 
throughout  Ireland  had  much  abated, 
yet  duels  were  still  sometimes  fought 
My  father  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  in  the  county  upon  all 
points  of  honor  and  of  the  very  precise 
etiquette  by  which  such  encounters 
were  governed.  He  had  not  fought 
many  duels  himself,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  officiated  as  second  upon  several 
occasions,  and  he  never  failed  to  at- 
tend at  any  meetings  of  which  he  had 
cognizance.  Till  the  law  frowned 
upon  duelling  and  made  secrecy  imper- 
ative, it  was  customary  for  the  friends 
of  both  sides  to  muster  as  spectators. 

My  father  had  been  dining  at  a 
friend*s  house  one  night,  and  after  din- 


ner one  of  the  other  guests  drew  him 
aside.  **I  want  to  consult  you,**  he 
said;  "I*ve  been  grossly  Insulted  by  So- 
and-So,"  naming  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, "and  I  intend  to  call  him  out" 

He  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
affront,  which  were  flagrant  enough, 
but  my  father  none  the  less  uttered 
counsels  of  peace  and  moderation.  "I 
don't  want  to  remind  you  that  you  are 
a  first-rate  shot,  and  that  So-and-So  is 
a  very  poor  one/'  he  said  at  last,  his 
remonstrances  having  been  vain;  "but 
there  is  another  consideration  I  would 
like  to  put  before  you.  Did  you  no- 
tice"— ^impressively— "that  we  were 
thirteen  at  dinner  to-night?"  For  my 
father,  like  every  true  Irishman  of  his 
day,  had  tbe  most  implicit  belief  in 
omens  and  portents.  The  man  to  whom 
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he  spoke,  however,  either  did  not  share 
his  beliefs  or  else  had  been  too  deeply 
offended  to  heed  the  warning.  The 
cliailenge.  was  duly  sent  and  accepted, 
and  the  conditions  arranged  were  that 
the  duellists  should  draw  lots  which 
was  to  fire  first.  TIm  lucky  chance 
fell  to  the  crack  shot;  he  fired,  and 
missed  his  aim  by  a  hair's  breadth. 
The  other  man,  who  ordinarily  could 
not  have  bit  **a  turf-stack  fiylng,*'  as 
the  saying  Is,  by  mere  blundering 
chance  aimed  straight  and  true,  and 
shot  the  challenger  through  the  heart. 
.  Another  time  a  regiment  which  had 
been  quartered  in  Galway  had  received 
marching  orders,  and  two  of  the 
younger  officers  were  anxious  to  have 
a  last  day's  snipe-shooting  before  they 
quitted  the  West.  They  engaged  one 
of  the  poaching  loafers  to  be  found 
banging  about  most  Irish  country 
towns  to  carry  their  game  bag  and  to 
act  as  guide,  giving  him  stringent  in- 
junctions not  to  lead  them  over  any 
private  or  preserved  land,  but  only 
over  the  boggy  wastes,  of  which  there 
was  a  large  extent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Galway.  In  his  desire,  however, 
to  show  the  gentlemen  good  sport,  and 
thereby  secure  a  larger  Inckaheeah  for 
himself,  their  guide  brought  them 
across  some  ill-drained  swampy  fields 
belonging  to  an  Individual  named 
Reilly,  a  squireen  or  half-sir,  as  the 
class  just  below  gentility  were  styled 
in  the  West.  A  few  brace  were  se- 
cured here,  and  the  officers  returned, 
unwitting  of  their  trespass  and  re- 
joicing in  the  excellence  of  their  day's 
sport.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
there  appeared  In  one  of  the  local  pa- 
pers a  paragraph  headed  "A  Dirty 
Trick  by  the  Dhiy  — th,"  a  very  highly 
colored  account  of  the  subalterns* 
X>oaching  exploit,  with  their  names  in 
full  and  sundry  reflections  upon  the  be- 
havior of  English  officers  in  general 
and  of  that  regiment  In  particular. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  upon 


the  usual  formalities  of  seconds  and 
messages,  since  the  regiment  was  to 
march  the  day  but  one  foilowing«  and 
hot-foot  the  twQ  young  fellows  went 
out  to  Mr.  ReiUy's  dilapidated  residence 
to  demand  Instant  satisfaction.  They 
found  'the  house  closely  shuttered  and 
barricaded,  and  It  was  only  after  long 
and  repeated  knocking  that  a  window 
on  an  upper  floor  was  opened  and  the 
head  of  an  unkempt  maid-servant 
thrust  out  "We  want  to  see  your  mas-. 
ter,"  shouted  the  officers  from<  below. 
'*Yez  can't;  he's  In  his  bed,"  rejoined 
the  damsel.  "He*s  got  to  come  down 
and  speak  to  us,"  they  roared.  ''He 
won't,  thin,"  and  the  window  slammed. 
,  All  further  battering  and  banging  re- 
mained unheeded,  and  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Galway  without 
having  achieved  their  mission.  Sore 
and  angry,  they  were  grumbling  to 
each  other  next  day,  when  the  door 
opened  and  n^  father  walked  In. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I've  heard  of 
the  dilemma  you're  In,  and  I've  come 
to  reassure  you  as  to  your  honor  and 
that  of  your  regiment.  Leave  them 
both  in  my  hands;  I  will  take  good  care 
of  them."  And  my  father  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  for  he  went  about  blazon- 
ing the  story  of  Relay's  poltroonery 
abroad,  and  intimating  that,  if  that 
individual  were  not  contented,  he  had 
but  to  step  forward,  when  my  father 
would  be  pleased  to  give  him  redress — 
which  being  the  last  thing  that  Reilly 
desired,  he  durst  not  show  his  face 
off  bis  own  lands  for  many  a  long  day 
thereafter. 

An  officer  belonging  to  a  regiment 
that  bad  but  lately  come  to  Galway, 
upon  the  other  band,  found  himself 
in  a  still  more  awkward  predicament 
He  was  cballenged  by  a  Galway  fire- 
eater  because  he  had  saluted  and  had 
even  waved  bis  hand  to  the  latter's 
wife  and  sister  without  having  been 
previously  Introduced  to  them.  The 
officer  pleaded  vainly  that  being  some- 
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what  shortsighted,  he  had  mistaken 
them  for  two  other  ladies,  the  honor  of 
whose  acquaintance  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Nothing,  however,  but  a  meet- 
ing in  correct  form  would  appease  the 
fierce  Galwegian;  but  as  no  one  was 
hit,  not  much  harm  was  done. 

In  Galway,  indeed,  the  love  of  duelling 
lingered  long,  and  one  duel  was  fought 
within  my  own  memory  upon  grounds 
that  even  the  seconds  themselves 
deemed  entirely  frivolous  and  insuffi- 
cient. The  principals,  however,  persisted 
stubbornly  not  only  in  fighting,  but  in 
fighting  at  unusually  close  quarters. 
Having  done  their  utmost  in  vain  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation,  the  seconds,  by  se- 
cret agreement,  charged  the  pistols  with 
stirabaut,  so  that  when  the  signal  was 
given  there' issued  from  the  muzzles, 
instead  of  the  winged  death  expected,  a 
horrible  sputtering  mess  that  covered 
the  combatants  with  dirt  and  ridicule. 

There  was  no  keener  duellist  or  more 
unerring  pistol-shot  in  the  West  than 
Sir  John  Blake,  of  Menlo.  Like  most 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  the  winter  season  in  Dub- 
lin, and  once,  upon  the  eve  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  West,  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
a  gentleman,  and  challenged  him  to 
fight  next  morning  upon  that  favorite 
duelling-ground,  the  Fifteen  Acres  of 
tJie  PhcDuix  Park.  Sir  John's  opponent 
was  punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  so 
were  the  seconds  and  a  few  friends 
who  had  got  wind  of  the  affair;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  Sir  John  himself. 
Half  an  hour  went  by.  and  still  he  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  His  second 
became  more  and  more  perturbed,  but 
his  adversary  maintained  an  unruffled 
composure.  •^Something  unlooked-for 
must  have  detained  Sir  John.*'  he  said. 
"He's  the  last  man  In  the  world  to 
disappoint  a  gentleman  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present.'* 

They  had  waited  an  hour  and  more 
when  the  rumbling  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  a  heavy  travelling-carriage 


rolled  into  view,  with  luggage  piled 
his^  upon  the  roof  and  servants  in  the 
rumble.  It  came  to  a  stand  behind 
the  enclosure  of  the  Chief  Secretary's 
Lodge,  where  it  was  partly  screened 
from  sight,  and  from  it  emerged  Sir 
John.  He  crossed  the  grass  to  where 
the  group  stood  awaiting  him,  and« 
lifting  his  hat,  apologized  courteously 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  they 
had  been  put.  "Most  grieved,  gentle- 
men, to  have  kept  you  waiting  in  this 
unconscionable  fashion.  It  was  all 
the  fault  of  her  ladyship's  confounded 
French  maid.  She  took  so  long  over 
her  packing  and  her  trunks  this  morn- 
ing, I  began  to  fear  I  should  not  get 
here  at  all.*'  The  ground  was  meas- 
ured out  and  the  word  given.  A  case 
of  pistols  was  emptied  on  either  side, 
and,  honor  having  thus  been  satisfied. 
Sir  John  bowed  again  and  returned  to 
the  carriage,  where  he  resumed  his  seat 
beside  Lady  Blake,  and  the  equipage 
once  more  set  forward  upon  the  road 
to  Galway.  Her  ladyship,  no  doubt 
from  long  usage,  regarded  Sir  John's 
engaging  in  an  affair  of  honor  with  no 
more  concern  than  a  wife  of  the  pres- 
ent day  feels  at  her  lord  and  master 
taking  part  in  a  contest  at  golf  or  ten- 
nis. 

We,  too,  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing up  to  Dublin  for  the  gaieties  of 
the  winter  season,  and  once  we  brought 
up  in  our  train  one  of  our  numerous 
hangers-on,  a  sharp  lad  whom  we  called 
Patcheen,  and  who  had  a  very  prettv 
conceit  of  himself.  The  iwice  of  an 
Irish  newspaper  was  at  that  time  four- 
pence:  and  one  evening  my  grand- 
father, who  was  the  head  of  our  house- 
hold, hearing  the  "Evening  Post"  be- 
ing cried  in  the  street  without,  sent 
Patcheen  out  with  the  requisite  four- 
pence  to  buy  a  copy.  Patcheen  speed- 
ily returned,  but  one  glance  at  the 
sheet  which  he  had  brought  revealed 
that,  whatever  interest  its  contents 
might  possess,  they  lacked  the  charm 
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of  novelty.  The  newsTender,  detect- 
ing the  raw  country  lad  at  a  glance, 
liad  palmed  off  a  week-old  paper  upon 
him. 

**Ah,  Patcheen,  you'll  need  to  sharpen 
year  wits  here,"  said  my  grandfather, 
not  sorry  to  take  him  down  a  peg,  "or 
these  Dnblin  Jackeens  will  be  too  many 
tor  you."  Patcheen  vanished  In  a 
trice,  paper  and  all.  In  an  hour  he  re- 
turned triumphant  with  a  newspaper, 
the  moist  smell  and  exact  folds  of 
-whicih  proclaimed  it  as  fresh  from  the 
printer's  hands.  "Ho,  ho!  So  you 
overtook  the  rapscallion,"  said  my 
grandfather.  "No,  plaze  your  honor, 
he'd  got  betyant  me,"  returned  Patcheen 
seriously,  "so  I  cried  that  paper  meself 
tiU  I  had  it  sould,  an'  thin  I  bought  the 
right  one." 

After  one  of  these  winter  sojourns  I 
was  returning  to  Galway  in  company 
with  my  grandfather  and  a  boy  cousin. 
As  our  hackney  coach  left  the  door  the 
driver  turned  his  horse  too  sharply, 
and  the  cumbrous  vehicle  toppled  over 
and  fell  on  its  side  into  the  clutter,  tum- 
bling us  upon  each  other  in  an  indis- 
criminate heap.  My  cousin  clambered  out 
through  the  vrindow  above  our  heads 
and  dragged  me  up  after  him,  where- 
upon the  crowd,  which,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  had  collected  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  believing  us  to 
have  been  the  only  occupants  of  the 
overturned  conveyance,  set  to  work  to 
right  it  They  were  arrested  by  a  vol- 
ley of  curses  and  expletives  proceeding 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  coach,  where 
my  grandfather,  v?lio  had  lain  half- 
stunned  for  the  moment,  found  himself 
being  flung  to  and  fro  amidst  a  med- 
ley of  parcels  and  broken  glass.  He 
had  become  a  familiar  flgure  during 
our  winter's  stay  in  town,  and  there 
were  instant  shrieks  of  delight  from 
the  crowd.  "Glory  be  to  God,  it's  the 
ould  glntleman  himself  that's  inside!" 
"Gkwra,  boys,  lift  aisy,  or  yell  have 
him  desthroyed!"    Whilst  the  Jehu,  a 
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frequent  employ^  of  ours,  who  had  been# 
tossed  from  his  perch,  on  coming  to 
himself  declared  ecstatically:  "Nothing 
was  iver  sweeter  to  me  ears  than  to 
hear  the  ould  masther  cursin'  widin  in 
the  coach.      Didn't  I  think  he  was  kilt' 
and  dead  intirely."    As  far  as  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  we  succee4ed  in  spite 
ef   our   mishap,    though   in   a  rather 
shaken   and   dishevelled  condition^   lA 
reaching  the  General  Post-Offlce  in  time . 
to  catch  the  mall  coach  to  the  West. 

My  grandfather,  when  at  home,  took 
It  into  his  head  on  one  occasion  that 
those  in  his  employment  were  not  serv- 
ing him  as  they  ought,  more  especially , 
in  the  ear^  moruing  before  anyone  was 
stirring.      He  determined  therefore  on  . 
a  series  of  matutinal  surprise  visits. 
We  had   been  somewhat  troubled  by  r 
poachers  at  this  particular  time,  and 
my  father,  the  sportsman  of  the  fam- 
i^,  had  enjoined  upon  the  keepers  to 
be  specially  vigilant      The  first  time,  . 
therefore,  that  my  grandfather  went 
abroad  in  the  early  morning  he  was  ■ 
challenged,  and,  according  to  his  own- 
account,  narrowly  escaped  being  shot 
by  one  of  his  own  keepers.       Unde-  • 
terred    by    this    experience,    he   went 
forth  again  next  morning,  and  this  time, 
made   a   discovei^  which   roused   his 
wrath.      In  the  field  which  bordered 
our  avenue,  known  by  the  euphonious 
name  of  Skinnegan,   and  which   had'; 
been  empty  the  previous  day,  six  pn-  . 
known    cattle    were    quietly    grating... 
My  grandfather  promptly  drove  the  of- 
fending animals  out  of  the  field  him- 
self and  down  the  avenue  to  the  gate,  r 
There  some  bare-legged  boys  from  an 
adjacent  cabin  lent  him  ready  and  Joy- 
ful assistance;  and  at  the  head  of  thi» 
ragged  contingent,  armed  with  sticks 
and  branches,  my  grandfather  > persons 
ally  conducted  the  trespassers  to  the. 
village  pound  and  saw  them  securely  i 
shut  in  there  before  returning,  heated 
and  incensed,  to  breakfast  t 

"That's  the  way  I'm  served:  that  lazy 
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herd  of  mine  not  troubling  himself  to 
mend  my  f^ices,  and  half  the  cattle  in 
the  oonaty  allowed  to  trample  in  and 
out  of  my  best  grazing  field  as  they 
«>lea0e.  Wait  till  I  find  Master  Ned 
after  breakfast,  and  I'll  give  him  the 
tiest  dressing-down  he*s  ever  had  in  his 
life.*'  And  my  grandfather  snorted, 
meditating  to  himself  the  epithets  he 
would  apply  to  the  peccant  herd. 

There  was,  Ihowever,  no  need  to  go 
in  search  of  the  delinquent,  for  before 
breakfast  was  ended  a  message  was 
brought  in  that  the  herd  was  without, 
desiring  to  see  the  master.  Ned  was 
upon  the  hall-door  steps,  much  crest- 
fallen and  alarmed.  **I'm  sorry  to 
bare  to  tell  it  to  your  honor/'  he  began 
humbly,  '*but  there's  six  of  your  hou- 
er'a  own  cattle  in  the  pound.  I  put 
them  in  Skinnegan  late  last  night  an' 
shut  the  gate  on  them  meself,  an*  how 
they   got   out   an'   wlnt   sthrayin'   on 

me **    He  got  no  farther,  for  my 

grandfather,  who  had  with  difficulty 
restrained  tiimself  till  then,  beat  a 
hastjr  retreat  to  the  dining-room,  where 
be  c<Hlapsed  into  a  chair  and  laughed 
till  his  family  had  fears  of  an  impend- 
'  ing  apoplectic  seizure.  But  from 
thenceforth  he  gave  up  his  early  in- 
flpections  and  left  the  care  of  his  prop- 
^ty  to  his  underlings. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Irish 
Church  Mission,  which  strove  to  reacli 
the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  in  their 
own  tongue,  was  set  on  foot.  Dr. 
Nangle,  one  of  the  most  fervent  and 
Impassioned  of  the  mission  preachers, 
came  down  into  our  neighborhood,  and 
amongst  those  who  went  to  hear  him 
was  Sally  Sweeny,  our  gatekeeper. 

•*That  was  quare  prachin*,*'  she  de- 
clared indignantly  on  her  return. 
"What  wast  all  about,  would  yez 
think,  but  an  ould  sheep  that  wint 
asthray!  As  if  no  one  but  himself 
Iver  had  a  sheep  goin'  asthray  on  them 
afore!  An*  maybe  if  he'd  gone  to  look 
in  the  pound  'twas  there  all  the  time!" 


The  priest  blew  his  counterblast  to 
the  mission-preaching  the  foUowinf 
Sunday,  and  a  very  loud  blast  it  was. 
•*Troth,  ye  could  have  heard  him  cursln* 
a  mile  beyant  the  chapel  door,**  so  one 
of  his  hearers  reported  to  ns.  The 
clinching  argument  in  the  ccmtroTersy 
was,  however,  supplied  by  our  gar- 
dener. "Pratestants!"  he  said,  with 
lofty  scorn.  "Twas  mighty  little  St. 
Paul  thought  of  the  Pratestants.  Ye've 
all  heard  tell  of  th*  epistle  he  wrote  to 
the  Romans;  but  I'd  ax  ye  this,  did  Any 
of  yez  iver  hear  of  his  writing  a  'pistle 
to  the  Pratestants?" 

Whilst  I  was  still  very  young,  I  was 
invited,  in  compapy  with  two  of  my 
cousins,  of  whom  one  was  of  my  own 
age  and  the  other  some  years  older, 
to  pay  a  visit  at  a  hospitable  man8i<Mu 
the  owner  of  which  was  a  very  old 
lady,  almost  stone-deaf.  She  lived  en- 
tirely  in  her  own  rooms,  and  but  seldom 
appeared,  leaving  it  to  her  son  and 
his  wife  to  do  the  honors.  My  younger 
cousin  and  myself  were  installed  in  the 
same  room,  which  contained  an  enor- 
mous fourpost  bed,  whilst  the  elder  girl 
was  given  a  room  to  herself.  lAke 
every  other  family  home  in  Oalway 
with  any  pretensi<m  to  antiquity,  this 
house  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  during  our  first  evening 
beneath  its  roof  the  conversation 
turned  upon  ghostly  apparitions  and 
visitants.  We  were  told  of  the  ban- 
shee that  belonged  to  this  particular 
family — a  little  old  woman,  bent  nnd 
hooded,  who  appeared  sobbing  and 
wringing  her  hands  before  the  death  of 
any  of  its  members.  So  small  was  she 
that  more  than  once  those  to  whom  she 
had  appeared  had  taken  her  for  a  child 
in  distress,  till  suddenly  an  old  eldritch 
face  had  peered  up  at  the  affrighted  be- 
holder. The  result  of  these  narrationa 
was  that  we  went  up  to  bed  in  a  very 
eerie  frame  of  mind.  I  and  n^  bedf^ 
low  were  trying  to  put  disquieting 
thoughts  out  of  our  heads  and  to  com- 
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pose  oarselves  to  sleep,  when  the  door 
of  our  room  opened  and  mj  other  cousin 
appeared,   candle  and   book  in   hand. 
Her  overwrought  fancy  had  conjured 
op  sounds  that  had  terrified  her;  she 
had    heard    a    dragging   footstep   ap- 
proaching her  door,  and  hands  rattling 
at  its  handle.      She  declared  that  she 
could  not,  and  would  not,  sleep  in  that 
house  alone;  and  she  insisted,  despite 
our  remonstrances,  on  making  a  third 
In    the   fourpost   bed,    lying   sardine- 
fashion  between  us  with  her  head  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.      Even  now  sleep 
was  impossible  to  her,  and  she  said 
that  she  would  read  awhile,  placing  the 
brass  candlestick  for  convenience  ui)on 
her  own  chest 

Twelve  o'clock  had  Just  sounded  with 
long  reverberating  strokes  from  the 
clock  upon  the  stairs  when  the  door 
opened  once  again,  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  an  old  bent  figure  came 
In.  It  had  a  dark  drapery  over  its 
bead,  and  carried  something  very  care- 
fully in  both  hands.  With  one  wild 
shriek  of  terror  my  cousin  hurled  the 
candlestick  with  all  her  might  at  the 
apparition,  and  plunged  down  beneath 
tUv  bedclothes.  There  was  an  answer- 
ing scream  of  even  greater  terror,  a 
crash  and  splash,  and  the  thud  of  a 
heavy  fall,  whilst  we  were  left  in  total 
dnrkness,  since  the  candle  had  been  ex- 
tinguished. There  were  no  matches  in 
those  days,  and  whilst  one  of  us 
younger  girls  strove  with  fumbling 
fingers  to  get  a  light  from  the  tinder- 
hox,  the  other  groped  equally  futilely  In 
the  embers  of  the  turf  fire,  and  all  the 
wliile  there  were  little  gasps  and  moans 
coming  from  the  floor,  where  the  in- 
truder, manifestly  too  solid  to  be  a 
S:host,  had  fallen.  The  mystery  was 
ouly  solved  by  the  arrival  of  some  of 
the  household  who  had  been  roused  by 
the  noise  and  had  come  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  visitant  was  none 
other  than  our  hostess  herself,  who, 
having  heard  from  her  maid  that  one 


of  us  had  caught  a  heavy  cold,  had  pre- 
pared a  hot  drink  with  her  own  kindly 
hands  and  come  to  administer  it.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  explain  to  the 
poor  old  deaf  lady  why  she  should  have 
been  accorded  such  a  reception  by 
her  young  guests. 

In  the  summer-time  we  always  went 
for  a  few  weeks  to  lodge  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Galway  town  for  bathing  and 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  All  classes 
did  the  same,  and  indeed  it  was  pa- 
thetic to  see  the  faith  that  the  poorer 
folk  had  in  the  ''salt  wather''  as  a 
cure  for  all  diseases  and  infirmities, 
and  the  struggles  that  were  made  and 
the  discomforts  endured  in  order  that 
some  ailing  member  of  a  family  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  health-giving 
waters  of  Galway  Bay. 

"I'm  not  one  of  thim  that  crowds 
their  houses,"  said  one  woman  who 
catered  for  this  class  of  lodgers,  in  lofty 
scorn  of  her  neighbors;  "I'd  niver  put 
them  to  sleep  more  nor  three  in  a  bed." 
There  was  indeed  almost  a  dignified  se- 
clusion in  such  liberal  accommodation, 
since  the  more  general  custom  was  to 
let  each  corner  of  a  room  to  a  separate 
family,  who  brought  their  own  poor 
bedding  and  camped  upon  the  fioor  as 
best  they  could. 

Even  for  the  better-to-do  the  arrange- 
ments were  of  a  very  primitive  simplic- 
ity. There  were  but  few  bathing- 
boxes,  and  if  any  bathers  lingered  un- 
duly in  the  waves,  Sibbie,  the  old  bath- 
ing-woman, would  bestow  a  resounding 
smack  upon  them  as  they  emerged  all 
dripping  from  the  water,  accompanying 
It  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  for  having 
kept  the  box  so  long  from  others  who 
waited  for  it.  Shower-baths  might  be 
enjoyed  in  a  little  shanty  that  culmi- 
nated in  a  funnel,  down  which  at  the 
proper  moment  the  water  was  dashed 
by  Sibbie's  son.  An  English  lady  on  a 
visit  to  Galway  on  one  occasion  de- 
manded a  tepid  shower-bath.  "An* 
what    might    that    be,    ma'am?"    de- 
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manded  Sibbie,  to  whom  such  flowers 
of  speech  were  unknown.  "Tepid? 
Why,  half  hot  and  half  cold,  to  be 
sure/'  was  the  Impatient  reply. 

The  lady  undressed  and,  all  unsus- 
pecting, pulled  the  string.  Down  came 
a  deluge  of  scalding  water  upon  her. 
"Let  me  out!  let  me  out!"  she  screamed 
in  alarm.  "It  was  a  tepid  bath  that 
I  asked  for."  "Sure  je  said  that  'twas 
half  hot  and  half  could  that  'twas  to 
be,  an'  here's  the  could  for  ye,"  as  an- 
other pailful  was  emptied  down. 

Occasionally  we  undertook  a  longer 
expedition,  and  went  to  Lisdoonvama, 
then  in  its  earliest  infancy  as  a  water- 
ing-place. It  only  boasted  of  one  ho- 
tel, or  rather  inn,  of  very  modest  di- 
mensions, and  the  accommodation 
which  this  could  afTord  was  often  se- 
verely overtaxed  during  the  summer 
months.  When  all  the  beds  had  been 
disposed  of,  shakedowns  were  made  up 
upon  the  tables,  and  indeed  a  table  was 
often  made  to  serve  as  a  double-decker, 
one  guest  sleeping  upoii  it  and  another 
underneath.  After  one  unusually 
large  influx  of  visitors,  an  English 
tourist  who  desired  to  catch  the  morn- 
ing coach  from  Bnnis,  and  had  there- 
fee  ordered  an  early  breakfast  for 
himself,  was  fuming  and  stamping  im- 
patiently in  the  haU.  "What's  keep- 
ing breakfast?"  he  broke  out  at  last 
angrily;  "I  ordered  it  overnight."  "Ye 
can't  have  breakfast  yit,"  was  the  un- 
perturbed response;  "his  rivirence  is 
not  off  the  table." 

There  were,  however,  lower  depths 
to  be  sounded  than  even  a  bed  upon  the 
dining-room  table.  Amongst  the  latest 
arrivals  the  previous  evening  had  been 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  master  of 
the  Galway  Blazers.  Even  M.F.H.S, 
however,  must  bow  to  the  exigencies  of 
circumstances,  and.  as  the  dinner-table 
was  already  clerically  occupied,  the 
kitchen-table  had  needs  to  be  requisi- 
tioned. A  heterogeneous  collection  of 
bedclothes  was  arranged  upon  it,  into 


the  exact  nature  of  wliicii  it  was  per- 
haps well  not  to  inquire  too  doeely,  as 
it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  wardrobes  of  the  land- 
lady and  her  underlings,  and  the  pillow 
was  an  oddly  shaped  substance,  envel- 
oped in  many  wrappings,  but  emitting 
a  faint  and  strangely  familiar  smeU. 
The  master  was  too  weary  to  concern 
himself  over  such  trifles,  and  he  slept 
as  soundly  upon  his  makeshift  conch 
as  if  it  had  been  a  canopied  bed  of 
state.  He  was  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  a  gentle  fumbling  at  the 
wrappings  beside  his  head,  and  started 
up  to  see  a  gleaming  knife  suspended 
above  him.  "I'm  sorry  to  be  dlstarbin' 
ye,  sir,"  said  an  apologetic  voice,  **bat 
sure  the  house  was  out  of  pillows  in- 
tirely,  an'  we  put  the  side  of  bacon  un- 
der yer  honor's  head.  I  was  Jist  con- 
thrivin'  to  get  a  few  rashers  off  for 
the  q^aality's  breakfast  without  dis- 
turbin'  ye,  whin  ye  woke." 

This  particular  master  long  ruled  the 
Blazers,  and  was  most  deservedly  pop- 
ular amongst  his  followers.  He  suf- 
fered, however,  from  a  double  infirm- 
ity— he  could  never  go  to  bed  at  any 
reasonable  hour  or  get  up  betimes  In 
the  morning.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  put  up  at  a  friend's  house  upon  the 
night  before  a  meet,  it  was  regarded  as 
part  of  his  host's  duty  to  get  him  out 
of  bed  in  proper  time,  even  if  It  were 
necessary  to  adopt  the  forcible  means 
of  tumbling  him  on  to  the  floor.  Once, 
however,  the  meet  was  upon  his  own 
lawn.  There  had  been  a  terrible 
night  of  wind  and  storm,  but  none  tlie 
less  a  goodly  muster  of  ^[>ortsmen 
gathered  with  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men at  the  appointed  hour  in  front  of 
the  master*s  dwelling.  Of  the  master 
liimself  there  was,  however,  no  sign. 
At  last,  after  long  and  weary  waiting, 
a  window  upon  an  upper  story  was 
thrown  up,  and  a  head,  adorned  with 
the  red-flannel  nightcap  with  dangling 
tassel   which   elderly   gentlemen   theo 
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wore,  was  protruded,  l^nrely  contem- 
plattng  the  animated  scene  below. 
Tbere  was  an  immediate  choms  of  an- 
gry  and  impatient  shouts.  "Oome  down 
OBt  Of  that!  Do  yon  want  us  to  be 
fafonting  by  moonlight?"  '*Begad,  boys, 
it's  easy  for  you  to  be  travelling  so 
early,"  rejoined  the  master  from  his  al- 
tltode.  "If  you*d  all  been  lying  as  I 
bave  with  the  weight  of  a  chimney  on 
top  of  you  half  the  night  you'd  not 
be  so  full  of  talk."  It  was  quite  true. 
A  chimney  had  cracAied  down  during 
the  night  Into  the  master's  bedroom. 
Happily  the  principal  portion  had  been 
cans^t  and  upheld  by  the  rafters,  and 
the  smaller  fragments  had  fallen  wide, 
scatterlDg  harmlessly  over  the  floor; 
bnt  the  master  had  not  troubled  him- 
self to  change  his  couch,  and  had  only 
turned  on  his  side  and  slumbered 
peacefully  on. 

His  faTorite  hunter  had  been  bought 
out  of  a  hSLC^  car  in  Dublin.  He  had 
just  seated  himself  on  the  car  at  Car- 
lisle Bridge  when  the  horse  took  fright 
and  incontinently  ran  away  the  whole 
of  the  long  length  of  Sackville  Street. 
••He  was  within  a  pip  of  taking  Nel- 
son's Pillar  along  with  him,"  the  mas- 
ter said  afterwards;  but  when  the 
steed's  wild  career  was  checked  at  the 
Rotunda,  he  turned  to  the  jarvey  and 
said,  *'My  man,  that  animal  had  you 
nearly  killed  that  time;  most  likely  he'll 
kill  you  outright  the  next  run  he 
takes;  jrou'd  best  sell  him  to  me."  And 
there  and  then  the  bargain  was  struck, 
and  he  bought  him  from  between  the 
shafts  at  a  veiy  small  price.  A  splen- 
did horse  he  turned  out  to  be — ^very 
fast,  but  a  desperate  puller.  Once  or 
twice  the  master  rode  him  upon  what 
was  called  a  gridiron  bit  in  those  days — 
an  instrument  warranted  to  bring  the 
most  headstrong  horse  to  reason;  but 
once  or  twice  of  the  treatment  sufficed, 
and  ever  after  he  rode  him  on  the 
snaffle. 

This  master  of  the  Blazers  had  a  van- 


and-four  in  which  he  drove  the  hounds 
to  the  meets  in  state,  generally  hand- 
ling the  reins  himself.  The  van  served 
a  double  purpose,  for  on  Sundays  he 
took  the  cover  off,  placed  benches  in- 
side, and  drove  his  whole  household  to 
church  in  it  On  one  occasion  as  he 
was  driving  the  hounds  home  after  a 
day's  sport  a  wheel  came  off,  the  un- 
wieldy machine  toppled  over  and  broke, 
and  a  yelping,  clamorous  torrent 
poured  forth.  An  unhappy  mule,  which 
was  grazing  close  by,  frightened  by  the 
sudden  uproar,  squealed  loudly,  kicked 
up  its  heels,  and  dashed  away  in  a 
panic.  That  panic  was  its  undoing,  for 
in  a  trice  the  whole  hungry  pack  were 
after  it  full  cry,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
mad  run  the  poor  brute  was  pulled 
down,  torn  to  pieces,  and  devoured. 
The  master  and  one  or  two  friends, 
who  had  sent  their  hunters  home  and 
taken  seats  upon  the  van,  were  obliged 
to  unharness  the  four  horses  and  ride 
them  home  bare-backed,  leaving  the 
broken-down  van  by  the  roadside. 

Once,  as  the  field  were  jogging 
through  the  town  of  Tuam  on  their  way 
from  covert  to  covert,  one  titled  mem- 
ber of  the  hunt  dropped  out  of  the  line. 
"I've  a  trifle  of  business  to  transact," 
he  said,  and  disappeared  into  the  local 
bank.  When  he  rejoined  the  hunt  It 
was  with  an  air  of  much  satisfaction. 
"I  did  good  business  there,  boys;  I  got 
Ave  hundred  out  of  them,"  and  stoop- 
ing down  he  extracted  notes  to  the 
value  of  2501.  out  of  the  top  of  one  of 
his  hunting-boots,  and  then  a  similar 
sum  out  of  the  other.  Reynard  took 
to  the  water  during  the  run  that  fol- 
lowed and  swam  across  a  river.  For- 
getful of  all  else  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  the  noble  lord  who  had 
been  so  lately  enriched  was  one  of  the 
first  to  plunge  in  gallantly  in  his  wake. 
Instantly  there  were  frantic  shouts 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  field:  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  man,  mind  what  you're 
about,  or  there'll  be  an  end  of  you  and 
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your  five  hundred!"  However,  on 
arrivinflr  on  the  farther  bank  the 
notes,  though  somewhat  moist,  were 
still  safe. 

There  were  no  leaden  weights  in 
those  days  such  as  men  of  slender  build 
carry  now  on  their  saddles  when  rid- 
pig  a  race.  The  custom  was  to  pro- 
cure a  large  postbag,  and  to  pour 
shot  into  it  till  it  turned  the  scale  at 
the  requisite  point  This  the  unhappy 
jockey  had  to  carry  slung  upon  his 
back  while  he  rode.  The  old  race- 
course at  Ballyglunin  was  four  Irish 
miles  round,  and  this  master  of  the 
Blazers,  by  no  means  young,  but  small 
and  spare,  rode  at  one  race-meeting 
three  races  upon  the  same  day,  twelve 
miles  in  all,  carrying  three  stone  of 
shot  upon  his  back. 

One    old    family    residence    in    our 
neighborhood  had,  owing  to  a  Chan- 
cery suit,  lain  untenanted  and  derelict 
for  many  years.      The  law  at  last  ad- 
Judged  it  to  a  widow  lady,  a  stranger 
to  the  West,  who  arrived  amongst  us 
imbued  with  a  vast  sense  of  her  own 
Importance  and  position.     The  coverts 
within  the  demesne,  like  all  else,  had 
been  grievously  neglected;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  new  owner  foxes  absolutely 
swarmed  there,  and  her  ambitions  were 
set  upon  a  lawn-meet  of  the  Blazers. 
This,  however,  she  could  not  compass; 
the  master  was  not  to  be  cajoled  into 
bringing  the  hounds  down  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  county  with  only  a  very 
dubious  chance  of  sport  when  they  got 
there.      She  was  therefore  constrained 
to  approach  the  owner  of  a  private  pack 
of  considerably  less  lustre  than  the 
Blazers,  who  hunted  an  outlying  part 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  who 
did  not,  if  there  were  no  foxes,  disdain 
to  have  a  run  after  a  hare.     This  gen- 
tleman proved  more  amenable  than  the 
master  of  the  Blazers,  and  he  willingly 
consented  to  bring  bis  hounds  over  for 
the  contemplated  lawn-meet. 
The  meet  duly  took  place.      Imme- 


diately afterwards,   however,   it  was 
perceived  biy  those  in  the  locality  tJhat 
the  widow  liad  ceased  to  hold  inter- 
course (and  was,  indeed,  "dead  cota,** 
as  the  phrase  went  with  us)  with  as- 
other  family  in  the  vicinity  who  UreA 
some  three  or  four  miles  away,  nearer 
the  confines  of  the  wilder  and  nM>re 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  whoaa 
head  was  a  staunch  sportsman  aad 
straight   rider   to    hounds.       No   one 
save  themselves  knew  what  the  cause 
of  quarrel  bad  been,  but  in  a  region 
where  there  were  very  few  resideiit 
gentry  it  was  highly  inccmvenient  that 
two  of  the  families  could  not  be  in- 
vited simultaneously  <m  occasions  of 
festivity.       My  grandmother  was  an 
old  lady  of  stem  resolution.      She  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  idea  of  that  kind 
of  nonsense  going  on  in  the  n^ghbor- 
hood,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  whan 
in  all  probability  it  would  be  foaad 
that     a  little  friendly  mediation  and 
diplomacy  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
set  matters  right       Accordingly   she 
made  her  way  over  to  the  widow  and 
boldly  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
feud.   The  widow's  answer  was  pnnnpt 
and   uncompromising.       Never,   never 
would  she  speak  to  her  foxhunting 
neighbor  again;  had  he  not  out  of  sheer 
jealousy  and  of  malice  aforethought 
contrived  to  ruin  her  lawn-meet?    She 
proceeded    to   relate    how   this    false 
friend  had  brought  a  dog  in  a  bag  with 
him  to  her  meet      The  dog's  feet  had 
been  anointed  with  anise-seed  or  some 
other  strong-smelling  stuff,  and  at  a 
convenient   moment  the  captive   had 
been  enlarged.    He  had  naturally  made 
for  home  at  the  utmost  speed  with 
which  his  legs  could  carry  him  thither, 
and  in  so  doing  had  laid  a  trail  which 
the  hounds  had  straightway  hit  off  and 
hunted,  and  had  thus  been  lured  away 
from  her  covert,  where  the  find  ought 
to  have  taken  place,  and  where,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  foxes  sat  Idly  on  their 
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tails,  yearning  for  the  excitement  of  a 
mn. 

My  grandmother  indignantly  refused 
to  believe  that  one  of  our  oldest  friends 
coold  have  behaved  in  such  an  nn- 
neis^borty  and  reprehensible  fashion, 
and  she  drove  off  to  his  honse  to  tell 
him  the  stoiy,  and  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  giving  it  an  immediate 
and  unqualified  denial.  Far  from  doing 
so,  however,  our  friend  admitted  the 
impeachment  with  the  utmost  equanim- 
ity. He  averred  that  it  was  the  mas- 
ter of  the  visiting  pack  himself  who, 
not  feeUng  disposed  to  Journey  so  far 
witibout  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sport, 
had  suggested  tbe  expedient  of  the  dog. 
Our  friend  made  no  pretence  of  own- 
ing a  fox-covert,  but  hares  abounded 
upon  the  stony  hillside  of  his  demesne, 
and,  despite  the  widow's  loud  assevera- 

Ibt  OomhlU  Migiitwe. 


tions,  it  was  generally  believed  that  she 
had  not  got  a  fox  upon  her  lands.  The 
mast^  and  he  had  therefore  decided  by 
secret  agreement  that  a  dog  was  to  be 
brought  over,  properly  prepared,  and 
was  to  be  let  loose  in  case  of  need  to 
provide  the  hunt  with  a  straight  run 
to  his  own  house,,  in  the  environs  of 
which  puss  was  fairiy  certain  to  be 
found  at  home.  Unhappilly  the  dog 
had  succeeded  in  prematurtiy  wriggling 
out  of  captivity,  even  before  the  hounds 
had  gone  through  the  faree  of  drawing 
the  widow's  covert,  but  our  friend  as- 
sured my  grandmother  that  tilUs  contre- 
temps had  on^  saved  the  hunt  an  hour's 
waste  of  time. 

My  grandmother  had  certainly  heard 
both  sides  of  the  story,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  all  her  efforts  to  patch  up 
a  truce  proved  of  no  avail. 

J.  M.  CMlwelh 


FANOY 
BtNbil 

CHAPTER  V. 

**I*m  going  to  look  for  a  wife,"  said 
Captain  Cutlass,  leaving  Norah  shrug- 
gfaig  her  shoulders;  and,  of  all  places 
to  begin  the  quest  of  an  ideal,  he  went 
first  to  his  lawyer's  office,  carrying  in 
his  hand,  with  the  true  Cutlass  non- 
chalance, which  never  boggled  at  do- 
ing tasks  the  vrorld  might  think  undig- 
nified, a  salmon  he  had  caught  that  af- 
ternoon. 

^'Here's  my  fee,  forehanded,  Mr.  Bir- 
rell,"  said  he,  throwing  down  the  fish; 
*'you  never  got  prompter,  cleaner  pay 
for  a  consultation,"  and  the  Writer, 
knowing  his  man,  was  not  a  bit  aston- 
ished, lifting  the  salmon  by  the  cord 
that  bound  it  head  and  tail,  bending  it 
to  a  silver  arc,  "A  bonny  bit  fish.  Sir 
Andrew,"  he  exclaimed;  ''you  have 
been  lucky  on  the  river.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  indeed;  it  will  delight 
Miss  'Tilda." 


FARM. 
Muvmo. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  an  un- 
usually delicate  and  important  matter," 
said  Sir  Andrew,  sitting  down  in  the 
dingy  little  room  that  looked  out  upon 
a  graceless  prospect  of  blank  old  walls 
surrounding  the  small  back-yard  of  Bir- 
rell's  office.  Pigeons  and  sea-gulls 
perched  on  the  ridge  of  a  neighb<Niiig 
tenement  which  overlooked  the  walls, 
whereon  the  mother-of -thousands  grew 
profusely,  and  gave  the  only  evidence, 
except  the  sky,  of  a  free,  wild.  Joyous 
world  beyond.  The  chamber,  dark  and 
dusty,  lined  with  books  and  boxes, 
odorous  with  old  crumbling  wax  and 
mildewed  paper,  would  have  been  ab- 
horrent to  Sir  Andrew  if  there  had  not 
been  this  vision  of  the  birds,  and  the 
presence  of  the  lawyer,  in  many  re- 
spects unlike  bis  trade— whimsical,  hi»- 
morous,  only  in  the  body  prisoned 
there,  in  spirit  as  often  as  not  in  es- 
capades. 
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"I'm  always  at  jour  senrlce,  Sir  An- 
dr^ew,"  said  the  Writer,  a  very  different 
maja  from  the  one  we  saw  in  a  baccha- 
nal liour  in  Mrs.  Nish's  parlor. 

"What's  your  views  on  matrimony?" 
abruptly  ^sked  the  Baronet,  fiddling 
witl^tlie  pens  that  lay  before  him  on 
the  table. 

"A.  most  reputable  institution;  there 
ajre  those  it  well  becomes,  Sir  Andrew," 
answered  the  lawyer.  "I  confess  as 
mpch.  heartily,  because,  in  my  own  po- 
aidpn  as  a  bachelor,  I  might  naturally 
be,. thought  to  have  a  prejudice.  But 
you  might  as  well  ask  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  landscape  of  Patagonia.'* 

"Ay!  you  never  married,  yourself," 
said  Sir  Andrew.  "I  have  sometimes 
pondered  at  you  for  that,  since  you  are 
a  sociable,  sensible,  healtiiy  man,  who 
must  naturally  have  had  the  thing  sug- 
gested sometimes  to  his  mind." 

The  lawyer  chuckled:  the  lips  that 
could  shut  like  a  letter-box  were  ca- 
pable of  a  puckered  fun  that,  spreading 
upwards  like  a  flowing  tide,  rippled  in 
wrinkles  round  his  twinkling  eyes. 
"You're  not  the  first  that  has  wondered. 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  he.  "Witiiout  much 
vanity  I  fancy  I  can  swear  my  state 
has  bothered  more  than  one  amiable 
dame  In  Schawfleld.  They  have  been 
quite  vexed  for  me — some  of  them, — 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  say  so.  My 
sister,  herself,  has  for  thirty  years  been 
preaching  to  me  the  duties  of  man  and 
the  bliss  of  conjugality,  but  that  was 
Miss  'Tilda's  strategy:  slie  wrought  on 
my  contrairy  nature,  and  knew  herself 
so  good  and  cheap  a  housekeeper  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  me,  with  my 
eyes  open,  putting  a  wife  in  her  place." 
. .  VOh !  the  housewife  part  of  it!  That's 
secondary,"  said  Sir  Andrew  airily. 
'^Marriage  is  only  bliss  when  It's  irra- 
tional, and  not  of  the  nature  of  a  mer- 
cenary bargain — darned  hose  for  a 
kiss." 

.  "So   It   is — at   flve-and-twenty,"   ad- 
mitted Mr.  Birrell;  "but  we  cannot  aye 


be  five-and-twenty,  and  a  scrupuloas 
attention  to  the  darning  of  hose  and 
sucb-like  is  a  wonderful  compensation 
for  the  departure  of  the  transient  rap- 
tures which  I'm  told  attend  on  the  ir- 
rational unions  you  mention.  But 
then,"  proceeded  the  lawyer  hurriedly, 
(realizing  he  bad  touched  a  vein  that 
had  too  personal  an  application  to  Mb 
client,  "I'm  no  judge  of  darned  hose  or 
the  raptures  either,  though  I  liave 
safeguarded  myself  these  many  years 
by  giving  no  contradiction  to  n^  sis- 
ter's romantic  story  of  a  disappoint- 
ment she  ascribes  to  me  in  early  man- 
hood. Oh!  a  wonderful  strat^ist* 
'Tilda!"  And  again  Jamie  Birrell 
chuckled.  "Ton  were  not  thinking  of 
a  wife  for  me.  Sir  Andrew?  I  can  re- 
sist them  single-handed,  but  if  there's 
any  with  the  backing  of  the  laird — ** 
and  he  looked  at  his  client  with  his 
head  to  the  side,  and  a  droll  expression 
of  surrender  and  despair. 

Sir  Andrew,  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, reached  the  window,  which  be 
opened.  Out  upon  the  sill  stood  one 
of  the  pigeons,  which  came,  without 
timidity,  upon  his  hand,  as  it  had  often 
done  before.  He  stroked  its  feathers, 
put  his  lips  upon  the  sleek,  small  bead, 
and  for  a  moment  of  abstraction 
searched  into  the  mystery  of  its  bead- 
like eyes. 

"Here's  another  client,  Mr.  Birrell/' 
said  he. 

"Wanting  separation  likely."  said  the 
lawyer.  "A  law-chamber's  no  place 
for  pigeons  of  any  kind;  it  might  as 
well  be  the  gled's  nest."  And  he 
watched,  with  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  one  country-bred,  the  Captain  tak- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  little  of  the  seed 
he  often  kept  there  for  his  rambles, 
and  putting  it  before  the  bird,  which  he 
placed  again  outside  upon  the  silL 

"No,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  "I  had  no  de- 
sign of  marriage  for  my  agent,  but  I'm 
at  a  stage  where  his  counsel  might  be 
interesting.    The  Farm's  a  lonely  place 
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without  a  wife;  all  my  old  phantoms 
come  about  It,  making  night  and  morn- 
ing unco  glum.  Doubtless  jou  have 
thought  of  the  i>08sibilltj  of  my  marry- 
ing again?" 

"I'll  not  deny  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  the  lawyer  quietly. 
"'You  are  a  young  man  yet — exactly  the 
age  your  father  was  when  he  married 
Lady  Margaret,  your  mother.  I  mind 
it  as  It  were  but  yesterday." 

'^ou  think  It  would  be  wise?"  asked 
Sir  Andrew,  with  that  confiding  inno- 
cence that  made  folk  like  him,  since 
they  knew  insUnctlyeVy  it  came  from  a 
humble  heart,  afraid  sometimes  of  Its 
own  promptings. 

"I  would  think  It  very  wise.  Incum- 
bent almost,  In  the  Interest  of  Schaw- 
field,"  said  the  lawyer. 

**I  was  very  happy  in  my  last  mar- 
riage," said  the  baronet  quite  honestly, 
with  a  tender  thought  of  Lady  Jean, 
wiiose  fallings  he  had  long  since  quite 
forgotten,  and  the  lawyer  nodded  a  pa- 
thetic acquiescence.  "She  taught  me 
many  things,  and  not  the  least  that  af- 
fection is  the  main  thing— better,  more 
enduring,  than  your  raptures." 

"Stlll-and-on,"  said  pawky  Jamie 
Birrell  cheerily,  "one  may  have  a  turn 
of  the  raptures  too,  falling  back  on  the 
affections  when  thetsr're  done.  Half 
the  folk  I  see  marrying  in  Schawfleld 
burn  themselves  away  In  the  rapture 
stage,  and  have  not  an  ember  on  the 
fire  all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it, 
Mr.  Cynic,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  "for  you 
stand  outside." 

"I  daresay  not,"  admitted  Mr.  Birrell 
agreeably;  "that's  the  way  I  mentioned 
Patagonia;  but  it  seems  I  know  enough 
to  be  considered  wortlyr  of  your  con- 
sultation," and  he  chuckled.  "Do  I 
know  the  lady.  Sir  Andrew?" 

The  baronet  looked  embarrassed. 
"That's  the  point,"  said  he;  "I  do  not 
know  her  myself.  I  am  only  at  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  adventure, 


and  I  have  yet  to  find  if  there's  any 
woman  who  will  have  me." 

"Pooh!  the  country's  full  of  them,  Sir 
Andrew;  any  other  person  than  your- 
self would  have  seen  for  the  last 
twelve-month  that  all  the  roads  to 
Fancy  Farm  liave  been  unusually  gay 
with  ladles." 

"Calling  on  my  aunt,"  Interpolated 
the  baronet,  but  with  a  note  of  fresh 
surmise. 

"On  Miss  Amelia  perhaps,"  agreed 
the  lawyer,  "but  with  an  eye  not  alto- 
gether blin'  on  your  estate,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  on  Miss  Amelia's  nephew. 
The  fact  that  I  stand  outside,  as  you 
say.  Sir  Andrew,  makes  me  the  more 
observant  of  such  things,  and  I  have 
been  amused,  in  my  bachelor  way,  at 
the  assiduity  with  wMcb  the  country 
swells — as  we  say — have  paid  their 
calls  upon  your  aunt  since  you  became 
a  widower." 

"It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  think 
myself  so  desirable  or  the  sex  so  de- 
signing," said  Sir  Andrew,  and  again 
Jamie  BlrrlU  chuckled,  rubbing  his 
chin. 

"Desirable!"  said  he,  with  a  sweep- 
ing glance  at  his  client  from  bead  to 
foot.  "Lord  bless  me!  I'm  here,  a 
done  old  atomy,  with  no  accomplish- 
ment except  to  draft  a  deed,  and  I 
havena'  been  neglected  In  their  kind  at- 
tentions. An  old  and  honorable  name, 
a  property  the  finest  on  this  coast,  a 
mansion — if  you  lived  In  it — ^fit  for  any 
princess,  Indeed,  Sir  Andrew!" 

The  laird  laughed,  and,  breaking  In 
upon  his  agent's  inventory,  reminded 
him  that  all  those  exceedingly  desira- 
ble things  might  be  thought  too  dear  if 
burdened  with  a  husband  generally 
considered  somewliat  crazy.  He  had 
no  illusions  about  the  estimate  in 
which  Ills  wealthy  neighbors  held  him. 

"And,  as  to  the  sex  being  designing," 
continued  Mr.  Birrell,  "what  in  the 
world  else  Is  it?  'Tls  the  women  make 
the  matches:  I've  seen  it  these  five-and- 
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thirty  years,  and  I'm  ashamed  to  watch 
lads  going  courting  wi'  a  gallant  air 
as  if  the  adventure  was  all  In  their 
own  hand,  while  all  tlie  time  they  aie 
the  bound  unconscious  choice  of  crea- 
tures who  could  wile  the  mayis  off  the 
tree;  and  what  for  no'?  I  am  not  blam- 
ing the  ladies,  Sir  Andrew,— nothing 
else  was  meant  by  nature  and  the  God 
who  made  them.  They  do  not  realise 
themselves  their  powers  to  cajole, 
though  they  see  it  in  all  other  women, 
but  it  comes  to  them  quite  natural — 
like  giggling.  For  that  reason  I  eaU 
them  designing,  not  in  any  apirit  of 
complaint,  since  no  pair  ever  came  to- 
gether yet  without  a  plot,  and  it  would 
be  stupid  to  deny  all  overtures  except 
on  the  part  of  the  man." 

Thus  the  garrulous  James,— he  was 
on  to  an  old  and  favorite  theory  of  his 
he  had  learned  from  his  sister  Tilda, 
who,  to  do  her  Justice,  never  denied  eOie 
had  done  her  best  herself  to  get  a  man, 
and  still  was  ready  to  set  out  on  the 
hunt  again  if  she  saw  a  likely  quarry. 
The  baronet  for  once  in  his  life  was 
listening  with  impatience. 

"As  there's  no  lady  in  the  offing  yet," 
said  he,  "there  can  be  no  cajolery  in 
this  case." 

"I'm  not  80  sure;  I'm  not  so  surer 
cried  the  lawyer  sharply.  "If  I  was  in 
a  Jail  and  felt  the  slightest  of  the  pangs 
of  love  come  on  me  I  would  have  a 
keek  at  the  keyhole  to  see  what  beeom 
bad  her  eye  on  me.  Lord  bless  me, 
Sir  Andrew.  We're  on  a  funny  topic. 
It's  the  first  time  I  am  sure  it  was  ever 
broached  in  this  writing-chamber,  and 
it  was  not  <^[>ened  yesterday." 

His  client  now  was  striding  up  and 
down  the  room  and  addressing  himself 
less  to  his  agent  than  to  some  visionary 
corps  of  objectors.  "No  cajolery!  no 
cajolery!"  said  he.  "I'm  so  sure  that 
affection's  all,  and  the  raptures  a  mis- 
take, that  I'm  determined  to  seek  a 
wife  on  strictly  rational  lines.  I'm  a 
little  too  old  for  the  romantic."      Mr. 


Birrell  put  up  a  deprecating  hand.  "Fm 
too  old  for  the  romantic,  and  it  is  some- 
thing else  than  the  raptures  I  want.*' 

"H'm!"  coughed  Mr.  BhreU,  a  Ut- 
tie  disappointed  in  this  new  phase  oC 
a  gentleman  whose  every  act  waa 
usually  the  expression  of  romantic  im> 
pulse,  and  right  well  became  him. 
"Tliere  are  many  considerations  not 
improper  to  a  Judicious  marriage. — 
especially  where  an  old  estate  is  In- 
volved. You  are  wise,  no  doubt,  to 
keep  them  in  your  miad." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  his  client 
sharply,  and  Mr.  BirrelU  with  gravity, 
began  to  point  them  off  upon  his  Aa- 
gers. 

"First,  there  is  social  relevancy;  sec- 
ond, some  regard  for  the  financial  sitiH 
ation— 
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Sir  Andrew  laughed.  "My  dear  James 
Birrell,"  said  he,  **you*re  as  bad  as  my 
cousin  Norah:  you  lay  stress  upon  tlie 
very  things  that  least  concern  me.  I>id 
you  think  my  consultation  was  prelim- 
inary to  an  affair  of  marriage  settle- 
ments? By  the  Lord!  I  would  many 
a  wench  from  a  burgh  tenement,  witb 
not  a  second  sark  to  her  back«  If  tlie 
fancy  took  me."  And  the  speaker* 
sitting  on  the  comer  of  the  lawyer^s 
table,  waved  a  restless  leg. 

The  lips  of  Mr.  Birrell  pressed,  and 
he  had  difficulty  in  refraining  from  a 
laugh.  "Sir  Andrew,"  said  he,  "youll 
pardon  me,  but  a  step  like  that  would 
scarcely  be  accounted  so  deliberate  and 
rational  as  you  profess  to  be  in  tliis 
matter.  There's  a  certain  incon- 
sistency— a  certain  inconsistency.  Dod! 
that  would  be  stieer  romanticsr' 

"It  might  be  commen-e^iBe,"  pro- 
tested the  baronet  "I'm  grown  dubi- 
ous of  your  thoroughbreds,  and  a  strain 
of  the  peasant  might  not  be  a  Iwd 
thing  for  the  Schaws." 

"A  strain  of  good  bawbees  would  suit 
a  hanged  sight  better!"  said  the  law- 
yer frankly,  and,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  became  more  homely  and  outspoken 
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witli  bis  client,  as  Ills  ace,  experience, 
and  relations  with  him  In  the  past 
qulle  justlfledL  '*Man!  I  wonder  to 
bear  ye.  Sir  Andrew!  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  there,  ye  were  come  at  last 
to  a  sober  nnderstandlng  o'  onr  sitna- 
tloo.  I  tatored  ye  as  a  boy;  I  gaffed 
your  &nt  flsb,  and  tani^  ye  how  to 
catcb  it;  I  was  in  the  confidence  of 
yoor  father,  and  have  watebed  ye  like 
a  son;  and— I'll  say  It,  Sir  Andrew, 
thoogb  It  may  seem  a  liberty— there's 
whiles  yon  have  dlsaiH;N>lnted  me  by 
yoar  throngfaither  views." 

**Mj  dear  old  friend!"  cried  Sir  An- 
drew Schaw  impulsively. 

"If  yon  would  but  settle  down!"  said 
Jamie  Blrrell,  stamping  about  the  of- 
fice. **IiOrd!  If  ye  would  gle  over  ec- 
centricity and  take  up  some  genteel 
▼ices— even  If  It  was  the  dram — that 
might  mak'  ye  mair  like  other  men  in 
your  aln  situation,  I  would  be  thank- 
ful. But,  these— these  vagaries  of 
yours— cutting  all  your  social  equals 
In  the  shire  and  lowerln'  yoursel'  to  an 
equality  with  common  tenantry  and  all 
that  Radical  nonsense,— It's  fair  ridicu- 
lous. Besides,  It's  costing  money, — 
money  we  can  111  afford  In  the  present 
state  of  rents  through  all  the  country. 
We're  sailing  pretty  close  on  the  wind, 
.Sir  Andrew,"— James  Blrr^,  in  such 
moods,  always  made  himself  a  part- 
ner,— ^'*we're  sailin'  devUlsh  close  on 
the  wind;  these  fancy  speculations  we 
have  made  of  late  have  no  way  bet- 
tered the  situation.  Our  Income,  net, 
now's  hardly  enough  to  keep  us  goin'." 

*1  haven't  nUssed  a  meal,  nor  had  an 
empty  tobacco  pouch,"  retorted  the 
ridiculous  baronet,  "and  you  really 
mustn't  miscall  my  speculations.  I 
assure  you  I  find  them  perfectly  satis- 
factory." 

"Not  so  sound  as  the  investments  of 
Olashgour.  I  heard  him  say  the  other 
day  that  when  he  saved  a  pound,  he 
clapped  it  to  another  nine  and  bought 
another  coo!"    And  Jamie  Blrrel),  with 


wondrous  mimicry,  suggested  the  as^ 
pect  and  utterance  at  the  cautious 
farmer.  "The  weleomest  news  ye 
could  bring  to  me,  %ir  Andrew,  would 
be  that  you  had  found  a  wife  with  a 
pickle  money;  that's  the  troth  for  ye!" 

"Bes wick's  daughter,  perhaps?**  said 
the  baronet,  with  a  merry  eye.  And 
"Hoots,  man!  now  you're  haverln'," 
said  Ibe  lawyer.  "I  would  not  stipu- 
late she  must  be  ugly,  and  Mr.  Bes- 
wick's  daughter  Is  as ^" 

"Is  as  much  entitied  to  our  xespeetfnl 
allusion  to  her  as  If  she  were  a  beauty," 
said  Sir  Andrew  hastily.  "Handsome 
is  as  handsome  does,  James  Blrrell; 
and  I'm  ashamed  to  have  mentioned 
the  lady's  name  In  a  way  to  make  you 
think  for  a  moment  I  was  disparaging." 

"OhI  Fm  no  critic,— no  critic"  said 
Jamie  Blrrell,  "but  she's  no'  oar  style; 
she  hasna  the  advantage  o*  beln'  Scots 
to  begin  with,  and  that,  In  our  family, 
has  always  been  considered  an  essen- 
tial. There  are  plenty  more,  wi' 
looks,  and  youth,  and  wit,  and  the 
bawbees  too,  that  would  Jnmp  at  us 
like  a  cock  at  a  grosset  The  like  o'  us 
wouldna'  be  fitly  matched  eseept  wi'  a 
fine  young  beauty.  I'm  for  the  thor- 
oughbreds, as  ye  ca'  them,  and,  ifOer 
oMa,  for  the  bawbees  too;  we  wouldna' 
need  to  go  far  to  look  for  the  com- 
bination," and  he  shot,  unobstfved  by 
his  client,  a  sly  little  glance  fl:t>m  the 
comers  of  his  eyes. 

"You  harp  too  much  on  the  money 
for  my  taste,"  said  the  baronet,  and 
Mr.  BirreU  spluttered,  losing  patience. 

"Pshaw!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  ye  go. 
Sir  Andrew!  clean  against  common- 
sense!  Of  course  we  could  talk  of 
such  matters  In  circumlocutory  terms 
even  between  ourselves,  and  never  let 
on  the  filthy  lucre  was  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a.  minute;  It's  the -way  that's 
always  done  In  our  position,  I  know, 
and  I  have  done  it  wl'  a  straight  fftce 
mysel*  wi'  other  clients,  but  I'm  no 
going  to  risk  It  wi*  you,  who  are  aye 
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apt  to  forget  the  money's  tbe  main 
thing.  Ye  needna'  deny  it,  Sir  An- 
drew; for  one  in  your  position, — ^for 
an  estate  like  ours,— we  darena'  lose  the 
chance  o^  a  ^rood  connection.  It's 
needed  in  the  interest  o'  the  land  and  o' 
our  people  mair  tlian  In  our  own;  only 
a  nabob  could  afford  to  deal  wi'  ten- 
antry in  the  way  we  do,  and  I  warrant 
well  never  be  recouped  by  tbe»diTi- 
dends  on  Athabascas  and  the  like. 
Manl  I  ken  the  very  wife  for  us!"  he 
blurted  out 

Sir  Andrew  lost  his  interest  in  the 
doves  outside,  and  turned  about  with 
curiosity.  "Indeed I"  said  he;  "where 
is  she?"  and  the  lawyer  regretted  his 
precipitation.  "I  could  tell  you  that," 
he  said,  "but  I'll  leave  ye  to  your  ain 
devices,  and  I'm  certain  sure  if  the 
lady  wants  us,  by-and-by  she'll  have  us; 
that  as  I  say,  is  the  fate  o'  men.  It 
was  not  for  counsel  from  me  you  came 
to-day,  Sir  Andrew;  I'm  wondering  why 
you  did." 

Sir  Andrew  laughed,  as  he  rose  to 
pursue  his  quest  of  the  Ideal.  "To  tell 
the  truth,"  said  he,  "I  hardly  know  my- 
self why  I  came  to  you,  unless  it  was 
for  the  crack,  and  this  adventure  that 
I'm  on  is  wholly  out  of  your  line.  Put 
it  that  I  came,  as  I  sometimes  do  with 
my  schemes,  to  put  my  poetical  whims 
to  the  test  against  honest  prose.  I 
wondered  how  the  world,  which  you 
represent  so  shrewdly,  would  regard  a 
plan  for  training  a  wife  before  I  mar- 
ried her." 

"Thaf s  no  poetry,"  said  Mr.  Birrell 
emphatically,  "it's  d— d  nonsense,  by 
your  leave.  Ye  might  as  weel  talk  o' 
trying  to  train  that  fish,  before  it  was 
dead,  to  swim  tail  foremost!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Captain  Cutlass  had  scarcely  reached 
the  head  of  the  street  when  the  Writer 
was  lasting  the  tale  before  his  sister 
'Tilda,  who  kept  his  house  for  tiim  in 
tbe  flat  above  his  office.      He  should 


have  been  more  circumspect  no  doubt, 
but  country  lawyers  sometimes  are 
like  that — mum  to  the  world  about  the 
secrets  of  their  trade,  yet  with  a  fire- 
side confidante  In  petticoats,  and  Jamie 
Birrell  had  the  utmost  faith  in  'Tilda. 
His  faith,  in  general,  was  justified,  but 
in  any  affair  of  love  and  courtship 
women  must  be  talking,  and  Miss 
'Tilda,  as  repository  of  the  Captain's 
secret,  was  perhaps  less  reticent  than 
usual.  Whether  it  came  from  her  or 
not — and,  indeed,  it  may  as  readily 
have  come  from  Fancy  Farm,  where 
were  other  women, — the  parish,  two 
days  after  he  had  been  at  Jamie  Bir- 
rell's  office,  knew  of  the  Captain's  lat- 
est whim. 

The  knowledge  of  it  added  to  our  ad- 
miration, and  gave  his  every  movement 
greater  interest.  In  his  common 
moods,  when  the  silence  of  the  forest 
or  the  rumor  of  the  sea  sufficed  him, 
his  excursions  took  him  to  the  west, 
and  we  seldom  saw  him  then  in  Schaw- 
field  Street  Now  for  a  while  he  was 
attracted  to  the  busier  country  east  of 
us,  and  every  day  we  heard  him 
"sounding  through  the  toun,"  as  the  old 
song  says.  Upon  his  client's  reference 
to  a  village  wench  the  lawyer  had  dis- 
creetly kept  his  thumb,  even  to  his  sis- 
ter 'Tilda,  and  the  village  had  no  cause 
for  vain  imaginings  on  that  score,  yet 
never  a  girl  came  past  the  Captain  on 
his  horse  but  she  felt  self-conscious. 
Lost  to  them  all  for  a  time  was  the 
old,  aloof,  disinterested  admiration;  he 
was  now  a  hunter,  and  their  faces 
fiared.  Not  without  other  reasons 
either,  for  his  new  deportment  hinted 
at  his  secret  even  if  James  Birrell  had 
never  blabbed  to  'Tilda.  His  eyes,  of 
old  abstracted,  or  seeking  far  ahead, 
more  apt  to  fall  with  smiling  recogni- 
tion on  a  man  or  child,  now  readily 
swooped  In  the  wake  of  a  fiutterlng 
petticoat,  or  sought  with  some  unut- 
tered  question,  every  bonny  face.  There 
were  plenty  of  bonny  faces  in  the  vU- 
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lage:  If  be  had  a  special  interest  in  any 
one  of  tbem  he  never  showed  a  prefer- 
ence, bat  he  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  them  all.  "Go  out,  my  dear,  and 
take  a  walk  to  yourself,*'  said  mothers 
cunningly  to  their  prettiest  girls, 
whose  one  reward,  except  the  physical 
good  they  got  from  the  fresh  air  and 
the  exercise,  was  a  sweep  from  the 
great  gray  hat  and  a  pleasant  word 
from  the  cayalier.  Never  before  had 
the  dressmaker  of  Schawfield  had  so 
poor  a  season;  gowns  were  no  longer 
fit  to  wear  unless  they  came  from  town, 
and  the  church  on  Sunday,  when  the 
doors  were  opened  to  let  out  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  sun  shone  in  on  the 
dim  interior,  was  revealed  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  artificial  flowers  on 
women's  bonnets.  Good  Dr.  Cleghom, 
the  minister,  was  overjoyed  at  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  his  morning 
service;  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
in  Schawfield  who  was  unaware  that 
not  his  sermons,  but  Sir  Andrew's  pew, 
was  the  attraction. 

For  Sir  Andrew  pursued  his  quest — 
or  he  was  sore  misjudged— ^ven  to  the 
Tabernacle.  With  the  sweetest  of 
eyes,  demure,  beside  him — ^Norah's,  he 
never  seemed  to  see  them,  and  sent  his 
own  discreetly  roving  while  the  congre- 
gation gathered,  yet  no  one  came  who 
could  restore  the  thrill  he  had  felt 
when  Lucy  Jardyne,  with  the  olive 
cheek  of  an  Indian  clime,  had  first  dis- 
quietened  his  bachelor  worship. 

Aunt  Amelia,  not  yet  in  the  secret, 
gladly  saw  his  new  engagement  with 
society,  and  with  an  unbreathed  bless- 
ing watched  him  sally  forth  on  his 
horse  each  afternoon,  but  Norah  said, 
"Saddle  me  an  ass,  so  they  saddled  him 
an  ass  and  he  rode  thereon,"  as  from 
her  window  she  watched  her  cousin 
pass  on  a  quest  from  which,  each 
evening,  he  came  back  less  satisfied 
than  the  prophet  of  Bethel. 

It  was  to  her  he  came  from  his  rov- 
ings,  comical^  sad  at  the  poor  results 


of  his  efforts  to  get  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  that  society  of  the  shire  on 
which  he  had  looked  for  years  indiffer- 
ently. At  one  place  he  had  met  a 
charming  creature— fiushed  with  health 
and  gaiety,  but  a  chatterer — ^a  chat- 
tererl  '*She  could  speak  in  five  lan- 
guages, Norah,  but  she  could  not  hold 
her  tongue  in  one.  If  women  only 
knew!  It  is  in  sUence  they  most  com- 
mand us.  By  heavens!  I  would 
teach  the  power  of  silence  in  every  vil- 
lage school,  and " 

"You  need  not  shout,"  said  Norah 
quietly  over  her  embroidery;  her  own 
long  spells  of  silence  now  were  obvious 
even  to  Sir  Andrew. 

In  another  house  he  had  met  a  lady 
who  was  quiet  to  taciturnity,  and 
shared  his  views  on  Music,  Art, — in 
everything. 

**I  know,"  said  Norah.  smiling; 
"Ma'mselle  Bcho;  in  two  hours  of  her 
company  you  would  discover  she  had 
no  ideas  of  her  own." 

"I  discovered  it  in  twenty  minutes." 
said  the  baronet  "Her  taciturnity  was 
wise.  A  dear,  good  girl,  but  I  couldn't 
do  without  the  spice  of  opposition." 

There  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ludovic  Brooks,  too;  for  a  day  at  least 
he  had  let  his  fancy  play  about  her 
splendid  golden  hair,  and  a  certain  un- 
plumbed  depth  of  sentiment,  sugges- 
tion, pathos,  and  passion  she  could  put 
into  her  singing  of  some  old  Scotch 
songs;  but  her  speaking  voice  was  shal- 
low beyond  description,  and  in  any 
case  her  countryside  cognomen  of  The 
Nugget,  having  reference  to  her  pros- 
pects as  the  heiress  of  a  fabulously 
wealthy  mother,  was  enough  to  cool 
his  ardor.  It  was  not  so  he  put  it,  of 
course,  to  his  cousin  Norah — all  she 
got  was  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities 
if  Mabel  Brooks  had  been  less  aurifer- 
ous and  more  artless. 

One  thing  only  he  gained  from  his  re- 
vived association  with  his  wealthy 
neighbors— confirmation  of  his  thought 
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that  be  was  by  his  irery  nature  ont  of 
key  with  the  shire's  gentility,  and  that 
if  there  was  ai^ywhere  in  the  land  a 
wife  for  him,  he  must  look  for  h^ 
somewhere  else  than  up  long  avenues 
or  gravelled  carrlagedrives.  It  took 
months  to  convince  him,  though;  the 
autumn  passed,  weaning  him  a  little 
from  his  purpose  by  her  beauty,  mak- 
ing human  love  for  the  time  ridiculous. 
Then  Schawfleld  was  sufficient — ^the 
days  when  fleecy  mists,  half  heat,  half 
moisture,  rose  lasily  from  the  hills  and 
the  wide  plain  which  they  swathed  for 
hours  after  the  dawn;  and  each  day 
brought  a  richer  color  to  the  woods,  the 
braes,  the  fields.  There  were  noons  of 
trance  when  Fancy  Farm  seemed  fairy- 
land, its  gardens  almost  sick  with  the 
perfume  of  glutted  flowers  that  could 
no  longer  hold  upright  their  drunken 
heads;  when  the  dark  hollows  of  the 
plantings  seemed  all  caves,  and  ten- 
anted with  elves;  when  a  hush  pre- 
vailed that  gave  the  world  the  spirit  of 
eternal  Sabbath:  'Twas  then  the 
cromlechs  and  the  Pictish  mounds  saw 
most  of  Captain  Cutlass,  worshipper 
of  nature,  pagan  dreamer,  poet  inartic- 
ulate, and  the  lonely,  solemn,  scented 
pine-woods  shed  upon  him  then  some 
radiance  of  wisdom,  calmed  him,  rid 
him  of  the  phantoms  that  arise  in 
quiet  and  lonely  hearts. 

Norah  sometimes  spoUed  those  rapt 
emotions, — Norah  provokingly  coquet- 
tish, alive,  and  human,  at  a  game  of 
tennis  in  the  court,  or  rambling  be- 
tween the  shrubberies  with  her  poet 
Looking  on  them,  he  realized  uneasily 
the  mischievous,  mad,  actual  world, 
wishing  he  were  ten  years  younger- 
why,  he  could  hardly  say,  unless  that 
he  might  be  another  Maurice. 

Winter  came  with  plashing  weather 
that  appeared  to  soak  to  the  very  core 
of  Scotland;  he  was  out  all  day  in  oil- 
skins; then  came  frost  and  moonlight 
nights,  all  glorious,  that  took  him  to 
the  sea.       The   highway   ran   behind 


the  house  of  Schawfleld,  which  lay 
ont  upon  a  promontory,  but  a  lesser  pri- 
vate road  went  winding  round  the  baj, 
and  mai^  a  night  his  horse  was  th»«, 
and  he  enraptured  with  tlie  sound  of 
the  surf  upon  the  sands,  its  crepitation 
on  the  rocks,  the  glimmer  of  wan, 
vexed  water  under  a  reeling  moon. 
The  promontory  and  its  great  old  trees 
lay  westward  like  a  giant  cliff  against 
the  moonlit  sea.  and  the  lights  of  his 
boyhood's  home  were  on  the  face  of  it; 
sometimes  he  heard  Hiss  Beswick^s 
harp.  Leaving  his  horse,  he  would 
walk  for  hours  through  the  deserted 
policies,  revisiting  each  spot  endeared 
by  old  experience;  then,  when  the  woods 
were  sad  with  the  cry  of  owls,  would 
gallop  home. 

To  be  out  at  night,  to  seek  commun- 
ion with  the  rainy  dark,  or  stand  1^ 
lochans  where  the  lone  star  steeped; 
to  thunder  down  the  avenues,  or  burst, 
a  spirit  of  disorder,  from  behind  the 
peaceful  woods — ^these  were  the  can- 
trips of  Captain  Cutlass. 

Sometimes,  in  the  middle  mtrk  of 
night,  as  we  lay  asleep  in  Schawfleld 
village,  we  would  be  roused  to  hear  the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs.  It  seemed 
to  half -awakened  youth  the  very  ormiI- 
inxrde  of  the  Apocalypse;  but  our  elders, 
turning  on  their  i^ows,  said,  "Hark! 
the  Captain!  Keep  us!  such  a  hurry! 
I  wonder  if  he  has  been  luckier  to- 
day." He,  passing  through  a  street 
deserted,  guessed  at  each  dwelling's 
secret,  envied  sleep  so  early  and  so 
sound. 

It  was  the  merriest  winter  ever  was 
in  Schawfleld,  for  the  hunt  was  up  by 
reason  of  the  laird's  example,  and  the 
lasses  who  made  no  impression  on  the 
laird  consoled  themselves  In  other  quar- 
ters. Every  other  week  a  bride's  cake 
in  the  baker's  window,  and  Watty 
Fraser  rasped  his  way  through  flddler^ 
rosin  at  a  rate  incredible.  Never  be- 
fore was  there  such  massacre  of  hens, 
such  scarcity  of  worn-out  slippers,  such 
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a  run  on  white  kid  gloves.    'Wberever 
he  went  at  dusk  between  tbe  hedges 
round  the  village,  Gaptain  Cntlass  came 
OB  lovers,  and  they  kept,  all  winter  in 
his  forest,  something  of  the  giddy  rap- 
tore   of   the   pairing   spring.       Girls* 
voices   on   the  hunting  roads,   heart- 
whole  laughter  by  the  side  of  wells, 
the  clang  of  the  iron  gates,  which  had, 
all  of  them,  kissing  wickets, — ^the  world 
seemed  wholly  a  world  of  wooers.  Yet 
be  was  lamentably  out  of  it.     The  age 
of  desperate  love  is  forty:  at  forty  wo- 
men must  have  love  or  priests,  say 
the  philosophers;  at  forty,  men  unmar- 
ried, filing  the  last  kick  of  the  tyrant 
who   impels   to  sweet   alliances,   and 
knowing  that  youth  is  gone,  are  more 
vehement    than    youngsters,   and    the 
fever  of  activity  that  so  often  seizes 
on  them  then  and  seems  a  greed  of 
material   possession   is   really  due   to 
an  illusion  that  success  may  be  as  good 
to  kiss  as  any  woman.      But  Captain 
Cutlass  knew  a  great  deal  better;  he 
bad  long  ago  discerned  that  success — 
as  the  world  esteems  it — ^is  the  poorest 
consolation   for  delifi^ts   that  are  in 
the  grasp  of  a^y  lad  and  lass. 

*'The  stupid  fellow!**  said  Miss  Bir- 
rell  to  herself,  each  time  she  saw  him 
passing,  from  her  upper  window  that 
gave  her  a  command  of  all  the  doings 
of  the  world.  She  said  it  not  un- 
kindly— rather  Uke  a  mother. 

She  was  a  little,  russet,  bird-like 
figure  of  a  woman,  with  a  bullfinch 
beak«  eyes  that  nothing  escaped,  and 
her  only  saving  grace  as  a  gossip  lay 
in  the  fact  that  scandal  lost  its  acri- 
mony in  the  emulsion  of  her  great 
good-humor.  "As  sure  as  death! 
James  Birrell/'  she  would  say,  with 
an  emphasis  that  seemed  less  vulgar  in 
the  ear  than  the  slang  of  modem  ladies, 
''if  I  had  a  shop  I  could  make  my  for- 
tune, for  I  understand  human  nature. 
Everybody  likes  a  good  listener,  and 
I'm  grand,  James,  at  the  listening,  with 
such  small  conceit  of  myself  that  I 


can't  afford  to  be  the  judge  of  other 
people." 

Lacking  a  shop.  Miss  Blrrell  did  very 
well  at  gossip  in  her  parlor,  and  was 
soon  to  find  that  Norah  Grant  was  now 
called  in  to  help  her  cousin  find  a  wife. 
"Fancy  thatf'  she  exclaimed.  "Upon 
my  word,  the  laird's  gane  gyte  com- 
pletely! I  wish  I  had  him  by  the  ear! 
Oh,  men!  men!  But  this  is  such  a 
place  for  clash;  there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  story." 

"It*s  not  a  carried  tale  at  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Semple,  her  informant;  "it's  only 
my  observation,  and  putting  two  and 
two  together.  She  was  round  this 
week  with  him  at  half  a  dozen  places 
where  Sir  Andrew  would  never  call 
alone,  and  she's  keeping  Fancy  Farm 
so  thronged  with  lady  visitors  that  I'm 
told  it's  like  a  Dorcas  meeting." 

"It's  not  every  girl  that  would  take 
the  trouble,"  said  Miss  Blrrell  with  an 
oddly  innocent  expression. 

"H'm,"  said  Mrs.  Semple,  "I'm  sorry 
for  yon  Mr.  Maurice.  It's  a  pity  he 
hadn't  a  better  trade  than  poetry;  he'll 
never  be  veiy  fat  off  what  he  makes  at 
that" 

"I'm  sure  I  have  no  idea  what  he 
makes  at  his  poetry,  but  he  would  never 
be  very  fat  on  what  I  buy  of  it."  said 
Miss  Blrrell.  "But  I'm  no  Judge,  and 
the  laddie  must  have  some  good  parts 
or  he  wouldn't  be  so  great  a  favorite 
vrlth  Miss  Grant" 

"Are  you  sure  he's  so  very  great  a 
favorite,"  said  Mrs.  Semple  dryly,  and 
Miss  Birrell  saw  that  Mrs.  Semple  was 
not  Mrs.  Simple. 

"I  can  only  Judge,"  said  she,  "by 
what  I  see;  it  must  be  plain  to  your- 
self he's  hardly  ever  off  her  face,  and 
she  has  him  there  in  Fancy  Farm  a 
dozen  times  a-year.  Poetry's  not  a 
very  exacting  profession,  I  would 
think,  for  it  seems  to  leave  a  lot  of 
time  for  gallivanting." 

"I  can't  understand  what  she  ever 
saw  in  the  creature.      She's  a  match 
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for  any  man,  and  it  would  be  far  more     close  on  'what  she  thought  a  secret  of 


like  the  thing  if  she  married  Sir  An- 
drew." 

"Her  cousin?"  said  Miss  Birrrell. 

"Only  second;  neither  of  them  could 
do  any  better.  She's  more  the  man- 
ager of  his  house  than  his  aunt  Amelia; 
he  could  not  get  a  bonnier  lass  or  a  bet- 
ter if  he  searched  broad  Scotland,  and 
she  couldn't  get  a  finer  man.  And 
then  he's  poor,  and  she's  well-iNroyided 
for— 


»f 


"It*s  the  one  consideration  that  would 
keep  Sir  Andrew  Schaw  from  think- 
ing of  her  as  his  wife." 

"Quite  so,  but  that  need  not  prevent 
her  from  thinking  of  Sir  Andrew  for 
a  husband/'  said  the  banker's  wife; 
and  alarmed  to  find  gossip  already  so 
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her  own.  Miss  Birrell  produced  a  cvp 
of  tea  and  changed  the  subject 

At  supper  that  night  the  lawyer  liacl 
an  intuition  of  some  restlessness  in 
'Tilda's  mind.  "What's  the  very  latest 
news?"  he  asked,  and  she  told  him  of 
Norah's  new  employment 

He  heard  of  it  with  no  great  satis- 
faction. "But  I  suppose  she'll  find 
him  somebody,"  said  he.  "If  she 
played  her  proper  cards  she  would  not 
waste  her  time  with  Maurice." 

"Pooh!"  said  Miss  'Tilda.  "Yoo 
men  I  You  cannot  see  the  very  nose 
in  front  of  you;  it  takes  the  like  of  me 
and  Mrs.  Semple ^" 

But  not  another  word  on  the  subject 
could  he  get  out  of  her. 


(To  he  oontiMted,) 
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It  has  ofttimes  been  remarked  that 
custom  blinds  the  perceptions.  Hence 
a  great  many  things  that  if  seen  in 
England  would  awaken  criticism  or  ex- 
cite admiration,  in  other  climes  pass 
almost  without  notice,  owing  to  the 
familiarity  that  breeds  not  always  con- 
tempt, but  sometimes  indifference. 
Doubtless  the  same  argument  holds 
good  also  in  our  own  country,  and  we 
are  blind — ^witlh  a  stubborn  Biltish 
blindness — to  many  of  our  faults  and  a 
few  of  our  perfections.  But  it  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  treat  of  Metaphy- 
sics or  to  deal  with  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  the  English  or  any  other 
people.  Many  objects — quite  inde- 
pendently of  man  and  man's  presence 
— which  are  commonly  to  be  seen  in 
the  remoter  world,  and  which  there, 
from  the  staleness  of  custom,  fall  to 
arouse  more  than  casual  interest,  are  to 
the  home-stayer  the  occasion  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  For  example,  locusts 
and  locust-life  form  a  most  attractive 


topic  to  the  resident  of  Great  BritaiD 
who  has  not  seen  them;  but  to  those 
who  suffer  annually  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  gauzy-winged  insect  it  Is 
regarded,  not  with  indifference,  it  is 
true,  but  as  a  pest  to  be  ruthlessly  ex- 
terminated. In  like  manner  about  the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  there  is  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance or  superstition,  which  vanishes 
when  the  phenomenon  has  been  often 
observed  and  its  explanation  is  under- 
stood. 

To  the  untravelled  Englishman  there 
are  few  things  more  fascinating  than 
the  fire-fly,  and  when  he  beholds  one 
for  the  first  time  he  is  apt  to  betray 
greater  enthusiasm  than  is  usual  to  his 
phlegmatic  temperament  And  in 
truth  there  is  something  enchanting 
about  the  luminous  beetle.  Even  the 
eye  of  custom  must  brighten  as  it  looks 
upon  the  fiitting  night-light  In  a 
warm  climate,  on  a  summer  evening, 
they  may  be  seen  by  the  hundred,  at 
times  passing  overhead  like  shooting 
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fitan,  at  others  plajing  among^  the 
trees,  or  agalD  crawling  through  the 
long  grass  and  dense  vegetation.  Gen- 
erally the  light  th^  emit  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish hue;  bat,  in  crossing  the  pampas 
of  South  America,  I  have  seen  them  of 
almost  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
iAnd  an  impressite  sight  it  is:  above, 
the  great  black  dome  of  heaven, 
studded  with  myriad  stars;  all  around, 
the  heaving  pampa,  its  grass-robed  sur- 
face undulating  in  the  gentle  breeze; 
pervading  all,  the  silence  of  night, 
broken  only  bj  the  tramp-tramp  of 
the  horses*  hoofs  and  the  clicking  of 
Innumerable  insects.  But  the  earth  as- 
sumes the  semblance  of  a  jewelled 
mantle,  for  its  bosom  is  begemmed 
with  sparkling  lights.  Rubies  vie 
with  the  lustre  of  emeralds;  amethysts 
would  put  to  shame  the  yellow  bril- 
liance of  pure  gold.  Expressed  In 
plainer  language,  thousands  of  flre-flles 
crawl  slowly  amid  the  pampa-grass,  in 
search,  no  doubt,  of  the  parasites  that 
constitute  their  food. 

Most  people,  to  whom  the  opportu- 
nity is  given,  have  the  curiosity  to 
catch  a  few  of  these  strange  insects,  in 
order  to  examine  their  appearance 
more  closely  and  with  a  view  to  discov- 
ering the  source  of  the  mysterious 
light.  Viewed  by  day,  the  creature  it- 
self is  a  very  ordinary-looking  beetle;  by 
night  It  is  no  less  clumsy  in  form,  its 
unsheathed  wings  being  barely  large 
enough  to  support  Its  cumbrous  body. 
Therefore,  in  flight,  its  motion  is  not 
rapid.  Its  whole  charm  Is  concen- 
trated beneath  Its  tall,  which  Is  the 
source  of  its  luminosity.  This  Is,  as 
already  Intimated,  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable. A  watch  held  near  to  a 
flre-fly  caught  In  a  spider's  web  will 
easily  show  the  time.  Half-a-dozen 
placed  under  a  glass  shade  In  a  dark 
room  will  emit  sufllcient  light  to  enable 
one  to  read  a  book;  though  I  would  not 
recommend  this  method  of  illumination 
in  a  general  way,  as  it  is  very  trying 
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to  the  eyes.  Bach  insect  only,  gives 
out  its  light  intermittently,  which  oc- 
casions a  painful  glimmer.  If  one  be 
seen  crawling  in  the  grass  and  be  irri- 
tated with  a  stalk  it  turns  on  full 
power,  as  if  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  annoyance;  but  it  soon  reaches  the 
end  of  its  resources,  and  the  light  fails 
and  for  a  time  it  cannot  renew  it. 
Argentine  girls  on  summer  evenings^ 
when  there  is  a  Ifaiie  (dance)  in  the 
pa^io  at  the  country-house,  often  im- 
prison one  or  two  flre-flles  beneath  the 
lace  of  their  mantillas,  and  thus  sup- 
plement the  brightness  of  their  eyes  by 
the  added  lustre  of  the  lantern-bearing 
beetle. 

It  may  as  well  be  at  once  confessed 
that  science  is  not  very  clear  on  the 
subject  of  the  cause  of  luminosity  Id 
flre-flles  and  other  creatures  of  that  ilk. 
But  a  sort  of  explanation  can  be  given 
which  helps  to  an  understanding,  with- 
out really  going  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  light  is  said  to  be  due  to 
a  property  possessed  by  certain  sub- 
stances;, and  known  as  phosphores- 
cence, though  phosphorus  is  often  not 
one  of  the  ingredients  composing 
them.  But  people  generally  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  light-giving  power 
of  phosphorus,  and  most  boys  have  at 
times  amused  themselves  in  the 
dark  by  rubbing  a  "strike-anywhere" 
match  on  their  damp  palm  to  produce  a 
faint  radiance.  So  phosphorescence 
becomes  a  convenient  term  to  represent 
this  property  of  emitting  light  Now 
from  the  essences  in  its  body  this  little 
Insect  combines,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  involuntaiy  organs,  a  substance  of 
a  phosphorescent  nature,  which,  In  the 
form  of  an  excretion,  provides  It  with 
the  glow  from  which  It  derives  Its 
name.  To  a  similar  cause  the  glow- 
worm, occasionally  seen  In  some  parts 
of  England,  owes  its  dimmer  power, 
which  is  due  to  properties  identical 
with  those  possessed  by  luminous 
paint. 
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Why  nature  should  have  endowed 
the  flre-fly  with  this  li^ht  is  another 
question,  and  one  which  leads  into  the 
realm  of  speculation.      Three  sugges- 
tions have  been  put  forward,  and  per- 
haps the  truth  may  lie  in  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three.      It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  use  of  the  light  is  to  guide  the 
insect  in  its  search  for  food,  which  it 
mostly  finds  among  the  roots  of  plants 
or  in  the  course  of  its  flight  through 
/     the    air.      In    the    former    case    it 
might     conceiyably     be     of     assist- 
ance;   but    in    the    latter    the    light 
would  be  more  likely  to  act  as  a  danger 
signal,  warning  the  prey  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  in  which  case  it 
could  hardly  be  said  to  aid  the  fire-fly. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
night-birds  which  are  especially  partial 
to  insects  of  the  beetle  kind,  but  which 
^it  has  been  obsenred— carefully  avoid 
swallowing    the    flre-fly;    which    fact 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  found 
the  latter  unpalatable  or  were  scared 
by  the  glowing  beacon.      In  this  in- 
stance the  light  would  form  a  sort  of 
protection  to  the  insect,  though  acting 
as  a  warning  to  its  prey.      It  has  also 
been  suggested  that,  as  in  the  glow- 
worm, it  is  a  sex  attraction;  but  while 
In  the  latter  the  light  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  male  sex,  with  flre-flies  it  is  found 
equally  in  both  sexes,  which  reduces 
the    value    of    the    argument.       But 
whichever  of  these  explanations  we 
accept — ^whether  we  regard  the  phos- 
phorescent glow  as  a  signal  to  others 
of  their  own  kind,  or  as  a  warning  to 
their  prey  and  a  protection  for  them- 
selves against  their  foes,  or  as  an  aid 
in  the  search  of  food— one  thing  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  it  serves  In  the 
scheme  of  nature  some  definite  useful 
purpose;   for  nature   never'  wantonly 
fritters  away  her  energy. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public there  is  frequently  found  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  not  unknown  in 
£3ng1and,  and  which  goes  In  the  latter 


country  by  the  name  of  the  ''^VUto** 
the-Wisp"  or  "Jack-o'-Lantem."     In 
former  times  a  great  deal  of  sapenti- 
tion  was  attached  to  the^  'nnring  fire,** 
or  "Ignis  Fatuus"  as  it  was  called  by 
the  more  learned;  and  it  is  only  o'  ^ 
cent  years  that  science  has  afforded  it 
a  satisfactory  explanation.     Most  peo- 
ple are  even  now  better  acquainted 
with   weird   stories   of  a   mysterioiu 
light,  carried  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
hovering  here  and  there  over  the  but- 
face  of  some  treacherous  morass,  than 
with   the  facts   of   the   phenomenon. 
One  remembers  hearing  of  traveUen, 
lost  on  the  moors  and  overtaken  by  tbe 
unexpected  approach  of  night,  rejoiced 
at  seeing  in  the  distance  what  tbey 
take  to  be  the  fiash  of  a  lantern.    They 
dash  in  pursuit,  eager  to  come  up  with 
the  bearer  and  under  his  guidance  to 
recover  the  proper  path.   But  suddenly 
the  light  disappears  from  view,  and 
they  pause,  vrondering  which  way  to 
turn.     A  moment  later  and  it  appears 
once  more — not  in  front,  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  away  to  the  left  or  to  tbe 
right     Half-bewildered,  the  wanderer 
resumes  his  quest,  again  to  meet  with 
disappointment.    For  the  shifty  beacon 
gleams  anew  in  soi^e  different  direc- 
tion, and  the  futile  j^rsuit  is  ever  re- 
peated with  the  same^sult     And  so 
the  uncanny  game  centimes,  either  un- 
til dawn  restores  the  wJW  to  reality 
and  the  mind  to  its  pr<^>e.  balance;  or 
till,   vi^th  a   despaltlns    ;^am,  the 
hunter  of  the  "luring  fire,"  "^  engulfed 
in  an  oozy  swamp,  from   '^^®  ^™" 
brace  there  is  no  escape. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  y^-o'-t^©- 
Wisp  is  often  seen,  the  storii  ^^  ^^ 
and  his  pranks  have  been  stl)^^^ 
elaborated.  It  is  the  ptxi^  ^^* 
with  mischievous  intent,  delif**®^ 
entice  the  benighted  wanderei)^  ^^ 
struction;  and  while  he  ia  sinl^  ^ 
the  muddy  slime  they  dance  ^^ 
him  in  wicked  glee  till  it  has  *^ 
over     his     head,      when ^pufE*'^ 
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change  into  thin  circles  of  smoke  which 
rise  iiL  phosphorescent  rings  above  the 
spot 

Referring  to  the  superstitions  with 
regsTd  to  Jack-o'-Lantem,  an  actual 
experience  of  my  own  comes  to  mind, 
although  it  has  only  an  indirect  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration.     I  was  staying  at  a  house  in 
Ireland,  close  to  a  mountain  of  incon- 
siderable  dimensions,   called  Ben  ma 
Chree.    Irish  readers  will  pardon  me 
If  the  spelling  of  the  name  is  not  per- 
fect, and  if  I  am  wrong  In  interpreting 
It  as  "Love  of  my  Heart"    From  the 
top   of   this   mountain   a   magnificent 
view  is  to  be  obtained  of  Oarlingford 
Lough  and  the  embayed  coastline  of 
County  Down.     Having  revelled  in  the 
sight  and  drunk  my  fill  of  the  exhilar- 
ating air,  I  began  at  dusk  to  descend 
the  rocky  slope.      The  descent  is  not 
easy,  for  besides  innumerable  masses 
of  granite  blocking  the  way,  the  peaty 
soil  is  mostly  obscured  with  spongy 
heather,   which   gives   but  precarious 
foothold.      About  half-way  dovni,  in 
turning  to  avoid  a  l>oulder,  I  caught 
fsight  of  a  moving  figure  about  thirty 
jards  to  the  left       On  approaching 
nearer  it  proved  to  be  a  little  old  man 
not  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  dressed  in  peasant*s  clothes  and 
carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  a  lan- 
tern.     As  he  had  not  the  appearance 
of  being  a  keeper,  I,  thinking  him  prob- 
ably a  poacher,  advanced  to  ask  him 
his   business.       But   another   boulder 
stood  in  the  way,  and  when  this  had 
been     skirted     the     little     man     had 
disappeared  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

Dismissing  the  incident  from  my 
mind,  I  continued  my  homeward 
course,  and  would  probably  have 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  had 
not  the  conversation  that  evening  at 
dinner  recalled  it  to  my  memory.  Be- 
ginning to  relate  the  facts,  I  noticed 
that  everybody  at  table  became  unex- 


pectedly quiet  and  attentive.  At  a 
pause  in  the  narration  the  hostess 
broke  in  breathlessly — 

••fell  me!  Was  the  little  man  carry- 
ing anything?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "a  lantern  and 
a  faggot  of  sticks." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  voices, 
"you  have  seen  little  Johnny  of  the 
Mountain." 

According  to  subsequent  explana- 
tions it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
such  real  man  living  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood;  but  that  it  was  a  pixy, 
seen  occasionally  and  only  by  those 
who  were  to  be  immune  from  his  devil- 
ments. He  inhabited  the  heart  of 
Ben  ma  Chree,  and  issued  at  dusk  with 
bis  lantern,  which  at  nightfall  he  would 
light  and  would  amuse  himself  till 
dawn  with  elfin  sport  in  the  swampy 
land  at  the  foot  of  his  mountain.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  people  of  the 
place  believed  in  him  and  his  wiles  as 
firmly  as  in  the  articles  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  it  was  futile  to  make  efforts 
to  disturb  their  convictions. 

I  make  no  pretence  of  being  able 
to  put  forward  a  satisfactoiy  explana- 
tion of  little  Johnny  of  the  Mountain; 
he  is  a  subject  better  fitted  for  investi- 
gation by  the  Psychical  Research  So- 
ciety than  for  the  theories  of  practical 
science.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
lantern  and  the  pranks  played  about 
the  bogland  naturally  suggest  the  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp  and  point  to  some  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  If  I  had  ever 
previously  heard  of  the  old  gentleman 
I  should  have  put  the  manifestation 
down  to  a  trick  of  the  imagination;  but 
the  strangest  fact  is  that  what  I  saw 
coincided  exactly  with  the  stories  cur- 
rent. 

Setting  aside  the  superstitions  preva- 
lent anent  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  It  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  there  is  some  basis 
for  the  widespread  accounts  of  his 
misdeeds.  It  has  been  remarked  above 
that   in    the   Argentine    Republic   the 
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Ignis  Fatu^is"  may  often  be  ob- 
served. A  few  years  ago,  when  trav- 
elUng  tbrongh  some  of  the  marshlands 
along  the  banks  of  Paran&  River,  I  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  studying 
the  subject.  One  day,  in  crossing  a 
parUanOy  or  ooEy  swamp,  on  horseback, 
I  noticed  bubbles  of  gas  rising  to  the 
surface,  and  remarked  to  my  compan- 
ion that  there  was  a  Will-o*-the-Wisp  in 
the  course  of  making.  To  satisfy  the 
latter,  I  dismounted  and  applied  a 
lighted  match  to  a  bursting  bubble; 
there  was  an  Immediate  small  explo- 
sion and  a  flash  of  flame,  visible  even 
in  the  sunshine.  The  experiment  was 
repeatedly  tried,  invariably  with  the 
same  result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
An  inflammable  gas  was  evidently  be- 
ing produced  by  decomposition  in  the 
bog;  but  the  perplexing  question  was, 
how  did  it  become  Ignited  without  the 
aid  of  a  match,  so  as  to  create  the 
"luring  fire"?  I  had  my  own  theory, 
but  my  companion  was  sceptical;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  few  days  later  that 
opportunity  arose  of  plotting  the  theory 
to  the  proof. 

We  were  then  starting  on  a  night 
Journey  from  Posadas,  and  as,  at  the 
commencement,  an  extensive  swamp 
had  to  be  crossed,  the  services  of  a 
gaudho  had  been  requisitioned  as  guide. 
In  places  the  crossing  was  dangerous, 
for  there  was  but  one  passable  track, 
recognizable  only  by  an  experienced 
camp-man;  so  we  had  to  travel  in  In- 
dian file,  the  gavcho  leading.  Even 
thus  our  horses  sometimes  sank  nearly 
to  their  girths  in  the  slimy  mire.  As 
we  proceeded  we  frequently  saw  on 
either  side  a  sudden  gleam  of  light 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  bog, 
and  later  on  the  phenomenon  was  sev- 
eral times  exhibited  close  at  hand. 
The  disturbance  of  the  mud  occasioned 
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by  OUT  passage  no  doubt  released  the 
gases  which  were  being  distilled  in  tbe 
swamp;  for,  rising  at  times  from  the 
very  flanks  of  our  startled  horses,  there 
would  be  a  flash  of  fire,  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  report  and  often  followed 
Instantaneously  by  a  bright,  lambent 
flame.  Coincldently  a  pungent  odor, 
resembling  that  of  stale  fish,  was 
strongly  noticeable;  and,  though  dem- 
onstrated in  somewhat  alarming  fash- 
Ion,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  WUl-o'- 
the-Wlsp  became  at  once  clear. 

Marsh  gas  (known  to  chemists  as 
methane)  was  being  evolved  from  de- 
caying vegetable  and  other  matter  in 
the  bog.  But  though  inflammable  and 
burning  with  a  bright  yellow  light,  it 
requires  some  extraneous  means  of  Ig- 
nition. This  was  supplied  by  decom- 
posing animal  matter,  of  which  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  plentiful  supply 
burled  in  the  mire,  and  the  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  yielded  by  the  bones 
would  occasion  the  fishy  smell  which  is 
a  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  gas. 
When  the  bubbles  of  the  latter  rise  to 
the  surface  they  burst  and  sponta- 
neously ignite  on  coming  Into  contact 
with  the  air,  a  thin,  ribbon-like  ring  of 
smoke  rising  above  the  spot  The  for- 
mation of  this  gas  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp;  but 
the  illusion  of  a  flashing  lantern  Is  made 
more  complete  when  marsh  grass  is  also 
present,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The 
latter,  being  heavy,  will  on  a  still  nl^ht 
lie  long  on  the  face  of  the  water  or 
swamp  without  dispersing,  and  when 
Ignited  by  an  explosion  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  it  causes  a  yellow, 
lambent  flame  of  great  luminosity, 
which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  afiTords  an 
imposing  spectacle  of  the  Will-o'-the- 
WIsp. 
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There  is  do  end,  and  will  not  be,  to 
books  about  Wordsworth,  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  there  is  no  end  to 
tiie  interest  and  affection  which  Words- 
worth inspires.    A  hundred  years  ago 
his  beautiful  country  was  little  visited, 
and  still  less  written  about;  now  thou- 
sands go  there  every  year,  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  a  new  book  about 
it»  and  all  the  books  as  well  as  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  visitors  are  full  of 
Wordsworth,  and  owe  their  dealings 
with  the  Lake  Country  to  Urn  and  his 
poetry.      The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that 
Wordsworth,  while  in  one  sense  the 
most  universal  of  all  poets,  because  the 
fullest  of  general  ideas,  is  also  in  an- 
other sense  the  most  partial  and  local. 
Not  only  is  ^e  inconceivable  as  any- 
thing but  an  Englishman,  but  also  as 
belonging  to  any  i)art  of  Ehigland  but 
his  own.   Though  i>erhaps  the  majority 
of  his  vei*y  finest  poems  were  not  com- 
posed in  his  own  country,  yet  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  creation  of  local 
conditions,  and  himself  knew  and  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  that  indebted- 
ness, and  never  exhibited  it  more  fully 
than  when  in  actual  bodily  presence  he 
was  far  away.      "The  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar**  was  written  at  Alfozden,  and 
the  great  passage  in  '•The  Prelude" 
giving  thanks  that  his  chUdhood's  pas- 
sions had  been  from  the  first  inter- 
twined "with  enduring  things,  with  life 
and  nature,"  was  written  in  Germany. 
And  not  only  did  he  owe  everything 
to  his  native  hills  and  streams,  but 
they  owe  everything  to  him.      He  did 
not  find  them  full  to  his  hand  of  leg- 
end and  story  and  romance,  as  Scott 
found  both  his  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands; they  had  no  associations  till  he 
came,  and  all  that  they  now  have  they 

••*Wordtworftli«liire:  An  Introdnotlon  to  a 
Poet^t  Oonntry.^'  Writtoa  by  Brio  Bobortaon, 
and  iUnttrmted  with  forty-soven  drawings  by 
Aithor  Tucker.  (Ohatto  and  Windnt.  7t.6d. 
net.) 


owe  to  him.  The  divine  mountaii* 
and  the  godlike  men  were  there,  of 
course;  but  oaaneibwU  wate  Booro;  they 
neither  knew  themselves  nor  were 
known  to  others.  Here  and  there  a 
Gray  penetrated  into  their  depths  and 
more  than  half  discovered  their  secret. 
"The  lowlands  are  worth  seeing  once, 
but  the  mountains  are  ecstatic  and 
ought  to  be  visited  in  pilgrimage  once 
a  year."  But  Gray's  was  a  lonely 
spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soli- 
tary walking  tour  was  known  only  to 
himself  and  his  friends.  It  found  few 
imitators  and  set  no  fashion.  The  del- 
icate and  scholarly  little  poet  had  not 
been  born  a  dalesman,  and  could  not 
walk  fifteen  miles  a  day  over  the  hills 
for  ever.  He  returned  to  Cambridge 
and  London,  and  the  Lake  Country 
waited  to  find  its  interpreter  in  a  nar- 
rower and  greater  man,  and  became 
what  Mr.  Robertson — after  Lowell — 
calls  it.  Wordsworthshire. 

It  is  rather  a  clumsy  title  for  a 
book,  but  it  expresses  well  enough 
what  the  Windermere  vicar  aims  at  de- 
scribing. His  work  is  partly  that  of 
M.  Legouis  in  "La  Jeunesse  de  Words- 
worth," and  partly  that  of  Mr.  Knight 
in  his  "English  Lake  District  as  inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth." 
That  is  to  say,  he  sets  himself  first  to 
trace  the  infiuences,  especially  those  of 
nature,  that  made  the  mind  of  Words- 
worth what  it  was;  and,  secondly,  to 
trace  the  stamp  of  poetry  set  by  him 
on  his  country  in  general  and  in  detail. 
The  book  is  at  once  biographical  and 
topographical.  To  enjoy  it  to  perfec- 
tion one  must  be  in  the  little  ring  of 
holy  land  of  which  Grasmere  is  the 
centre;  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  four 
only  less  sacred  circles  shown  in  Mr. 
Robertson's  diagram  as  standing  round 
that  innermost  sanctity,  of  wliicb  the 
centres  are  Cockermouth  and  Penrith 
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and  Kendal  and  Hawkshead.  Indeed, 
though  Grasmere  is  the  centre,  it  is 
one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  special  points 
that  Wordsworth's  mind  and  attitude 
to  life  and  nature  were  fixed  before 
he  ever  saw  Grasmere.  It  is  to 
Hawkshead,  and  not  merely  to  Hawks- 
head  but  to  the  generally  neglected 
Cockermonth,  that  he  gives  the  first 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  poet. 
"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  Infancy." 
The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  tliat  Words- 
worth was  bom  Wordsworth,  and 
Ck>ckermouth  has  merely  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  favorable  and  fortu- 
nate soil  in  which  the  wonderful  seed 
happened  to  be  sown.  Grasmere  would 
have  done  still  better  perhaps,  but  was 
not  needed.  The  seed  came  from  where 
we  know  not;  came  on  the  divine  wind 
that,  blowing  where  it  llsteth,  carries 
the  seeds  of  genius  and  brings  that 
which  was  to  be  Keats  into  a  livery 
stable  and  that  which  was  to  be  Words- 
worth into  the  house  of  an  obscure 
attorn^  at  Ck>ckermouth.  It  found 
Cockermouth  good  soil,  and  a  little 
later  on  Hawkshead  better  still  and 
richer.  After  Hawkshead  the  Words- 
worth we  know  was  complete  on  the 
side  of  nature;  it  was  on  the  side  of 
man  that  he  still  had  to  change  and 
grow. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  rather  a  prolix 
writer,  has  swollen  his  book  to  un- 
necessary bulk,  has  no  particular  gifts 
of  style  of  his  own,  and  no  very  sure 
Judgment  of  that  of  his  poet,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  thinks  he 
has  Improved  "Lucy  Gray"  by  cutting 
out  all  the  middle  part  of  it.  And 
he  seems  to  wish  that  in  his  Matthew 
and  Michael  and  the  rest  Wordsworth 
had  given  us  photographs  of  particular 
persons  rather  than  the  ideal  creations 
transcending  individual  limits  wliich 
we  have.  All  this  shows  he  is  no  great 
critic;  and  some  of  us  would  even  feel 
that  the  discovery  of  an  actual  school- 
master for  the   original   of  Matthew 


would  be  as  great  a  disillusion  as  that 
other,  if  it  could  be  made,  of  the  ac- 
tual young  lord  who  remains  happily 
buried  deep  in  the  sonnets  of  Shakes- 
peare. The  creative  mind  fortunately 
does  not  work  like  the  camera;  even  in 
the  case  of  Cbleridge  and  himself 
Wordsworth's  portraits  are,  to  say  the 
least,  difficult  to  follow  in  detail.  And* 
no  doubt,  even  on  the  geographical 
side  such  attempts  at  identification  of 
the  localities  of  the  poems  are  not  all 
pure  gain.  They  are  legitimate  and  in- 
teresting, but  only  provided  those  who 
make  them  keep  constantly  in  mind 
Wordsworth's  recorded  dislike  of  eith^ 
poets  or  artists  working  on  the  spot 
where  imagination  is  apt  to  disappear 
in  description.  Nature,  as  he  said, 
does  not  like  inventories  of  her  charms; 
nor,  it  may  be  added,  does  poetry  care 
about  making  them.  Such  books  as 
Mr.  Knight's  and  this  by  Mr.  Robertson 
run  a  real  risk  of  substituting  fact  for 
truth,  prose  for  poetry,  in  their  at- 
tempts at  localizing  the  poems  of  snch 
a  man  as  Wordsworth.  Still,  if  one 
takes  care  not  to  count  the  stones  In 
the  mountain  valleys,  and  distribute 
this  to  this  poem  or  line  of  a  poem 
and  that  To  another,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly interesting.  There  is  food  for  the 
mind  and  the  imagination,  and  not 
merely  for  the  appetite  of  curiosity,  in 
feeling  as  one  turns  on  to  the  old  way 
between  Rydal  and  Grasmere  that  this 
is  one  of  the  places,  though  not  the 
only  one,  that  became  under  Words- 
worth's hand  the  Leech  Gatherer's 
lonely  moor.  And  Mr.  Robertson  has 
added  several  interesting  identifica- 
tions of  his  own.  He  appears,  for 
instance,  to  make  a  good  case  against 
Mr.  Knight  for  identifying  the 
'Svlnding  way,"  which,  passing  out 
of  sight  over  a  hill,  was  daily 
seen  by  the  boy  Wordsworth  and  was 
for  him 

like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity 
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not  with  tbe  road  to  Isel,  but  with  that 
o?er  Mleklebrows.  And,  with  the  help 
of  tbe  poet* 8  grandson,  he  has  certainly 
prored  that  the  place  where  the  boy, 
as  described  In  'The  Prelude,"  came 
alone  upon  the  ruined  gibbet  on  the 
moor  was  not  anywhere  on  Sldddaw, 
but  at  the  Oowrake  quarry  on  Penrith 
Beacon;  and  he  and  Mr.  Gordon  Words- 
worth seem  equally  right  In  their  view 
that  "the  loved  one  at  his  side,"  with 
whom  he  often  roamed  near  this 
scene,  was  his  future  wife  and  not  his 
sister. 

These  are  details  and  not  matters  of 
enormous  Importance.  But  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's book  Is  not  one  of  mere  detail. 
It  Is  the  book  of  a  man  who  knows 
both  the  poet  and  that  beautiful  coun- 
try of  his,  and  breathes  their  spirit 
evex7  day.  Wordsworth  thought  his 
own  age  already  too  much  given  oyer 
to  hurry  and  bustle,  the  **sordld  Indus- 
try" of  one  famous  sonnet,  and  the 
"getting  and  spending"  of  another. 
There  was  much  In  life,  as  we  know, 
which  he  could  not  or  would  not  see. 
He  wished,  In  certain  most  essential 
and  serious  moods,  to  call  us  back  to 
his  own  life,  "Uyed  In  pleasant 
thought";  he  wished  that  both  we  and 
he  might  have  the  leisure  and  the  tem- 
p^T  to  catch  sight  of  Proteus  rising 
from  the  sea.      If  he  thought  that  a 
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hundred  years  ago,  what  would  he 
think  now?  It  is,  perhaps,  one  cause 
of  his  always  growing  fame  that  every 
year  the  world  goes  further  on  a  course 
which  Increases  the  need  of  him.  In 
quieter  days  people  who  went  to  poetry 
went  to  It  partly  for  the  excitement  It 
brought;  for  Its  stir  and  color  and  ro- 
mance, even  for  Its  violence.  Words- 
worth was  not  without  any  of  these 
things  in  his  nature;  but  the  predom- 
inant thing  In  him,  as  compared  with 
most  poets.  Is  his  power  of  stillness. 
Just  the  thing  of  which  our  day  stands 
In  ever-Increasing  need.  He  is  an 
unfailing  fountain,  for  those  who  have 
learnt  how  to  drink  aright,  of  Joy  in 
quietness,  of  strength  In  sitting  still, 
of  a  listening  and  accepting  wisdom,  of 
what  he  himself  called  wise  passlve- 
ness.  "They  that  be  whole  need  not 
a  physician."  The  people  who  lived  In 
villages  felt  no  want  of  what  Words- 
worth had  to  give  them.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ant thought,  and  perhaps  a  true  one, 
though  he  himself  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  admit  Its  truth,  that  the 
need  has  helped  to  create  the  love,  the 
disease  has  brought  the  sick  to  the  phy- 
sldan,  and  that  a  generation  that  lives 
In  cities  seeks  and  finds  refuge  In 
Wordsworth  as  none  of  the  generations 
that  lived  In  villages  ever  could. 
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Lelthen  told  me  this  story  one  even- 
ing in  early  September  as  we  sat  beside 
the  poi^  track  which  gropes  its  way 
from  Glenavelln  up  the  Gorrel  na 
Sidhe.  I  had  airived  that  afternoon 
from  the  south,  while  he  had  been  tak- 
ing an  off-day  from  a  week's  stalking, 
so  we  had  walked  up  the  glen  together 
after  tea  to  get  the  news  of  the  forest 


A  rifle  was  out  on  the  Oorrei  na  Sidhe 
beat,  and  a  thin  spire  of  smoke  had 
risen  from  the  top  of  Sgurr  Dearg  to 
show  that  a  stag  had  been  killed  at  the 
bum-head.  The  lumpish  hill  poo^  with 
its  deer-saddle  had  gone  up  the  Oorrei 
in  a  gillie's  charge,  while  we  followed 
at  leisure,  picking  our  way  among  the 
loose  granite  rocks  and  the  patches  of 
wet  bogland.  The  track  climbed  high 
on  one  of  the  ridges  of  Sgurr  Dearg, 
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tin  it  bung  over  a  caldron  of  green  glen 
with  the  Alt-na-Sidhe  churning  in  its 
linn  a  thousand  feet  below.      It  was  a 
breathless  evening,  I  remember,  with 
a  pale-blue  akj  Just  clearing  from  the 
base  of  the  day.      West-wind  weather 
may  make  the  North,  even  in  Septem- 
ber, no  bad  imitation  of  the  Tropics, 
and  I  sincerely  pitied  the  man  who  all 
these  stifling  hours  liad  been  toiling  on 
the  screes  of  Sgurr  Dearg.     By-and-by 
we  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  heather,  and 
idly  watched  the  trough  swimming  at 
our  feet.      Tlie  clatter  of  the  poi^'s 
hoofs  grew  fainter,  the  drone  of  bees 
had  gone,  even  the  midges  seemed  to 
liave  forgotten  their  calling.      No  place 
on  earth  can  be  so  deathly  still  as  a 
deer  forest  early  in  the  season  before 
the  stags  liave  begun  roaring,  for  there 
are  no  sheep  with  their  homely  noises, 
and  only  the  rare  croak  of  a  raven 
breaks  the  silence.      The  hillside  was 
far  from  sheer — one  could  have  walked 
down  with  a  little  care — ^but  something 
in  the  shape  of  the  hollow  and  the  re- 
mote gleaili  of  white  water  gave  it  an 
air  of  extraordinary  depth  and  space. 
There  was  a  shimmer  left  from  the 
day's  heat,  which  invested  bracken  and 
rock  and  scree  with  a  curious  B\ry  un- 
reality.   One   could    almost    have    be- 
lieved  that  the  eye   had   tricked   the 
mind,  that  all  was  mirage,  that  flve 
yards  from  the  path  the  solid  earth  fell 
away  into  nothingness.    I  have  a  bad 
head,  and  instinctively  I  drew  further 
back  into  the  heather.    I^ithen's  eyes 
were  looking  vacantly  before  him. 

"Did  you  ever  know  Hollond?"  he 
asked. 

Then  he  laughed  shortly.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  asked  that,  but  somehow 
tliis  place  reminded  me  of  Hollond. 
That  glimmering  hollow  looks  as  if  it 
were  the  beginning  of  eternity.  It 
must  be  eerie  to  live  with  the  feeling 
always  on  one." 

Leithen  seemed  disinclined  for  fur- 
ther  exercise.       He   lit   a   pipe   and 


smoked  quietly  for  a  little.  '*Odd  that 
you  didn't  know  HoUond.  Yon  must 
liave  beard  his  name.  I  thought  yon 
amused  yourself  with  metapt^ysics." 

Then  I  remembered.  Ttiere  had 
been  an  erratic  genius  who  had  written 
some  articles  in  Mmd  on  that  dreaxr 
subject,  the  mathematical  conception 
of  infinity.  Men  liad  praised  ttiem  to 
me,  but  I  confess  I  never  quite  under- 
stood their  argument  "Wasn't  he 
some  sort  of  mathematical  professor?** 
I  asked. 

"He  was,  and,  in  his  own  way.  a  tre- 
mendous swell.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
Number  which  tias  translations  in  every 
Ehiropean  language.  He  is  dead  now, 
and  the  Royal  Society  founded  a  medal 
in  his  honor.  But  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  that  side  of  him." 

It  was  the  time  and  place  for  a  story, 
for  the  pony  would  not  be  back  for 
an  hour.  So  I  asked  Leithen  about 
the  other  side  of  Hollond  which  was 
recalled  to  him  by  Ck>rrei  na  Sidbe. 
He  seemed  a  little  unwilling  to 
opcaK.     ...  , 

"I  wonder  if  you  will  understand  it. 
You  ought  to,  of  course,  better  than 
me,  for  you  know  something  of  philoso- 
phy. But  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
get  the  hang  of  it,  and  I  can't  give  you 
any  kind  of  explanation.  He  was 
my  fag  at  Eton,  and  when  I  began  to 
get  on  at  the  Bar  I  was  able  to  advise 
him  on  one  or  two  private  matters,  so 
that  he  rather  fancied  my  legal  ability. 
He  came  to  me  with  his  story  because 
he  had  to  tell  someone,  and  he  wouldn't 
trust  a  colleague.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  a  scientist  to  know,  for  scientists 
were  either  pledged  to  their  own  the- 
ories and  wouldn't  understand,  or,  if 
they  understood,  would  get  ahead  of 
him  in  his  researches.  He  wanted  a 
lawyer,  he  said,  who  was  accustomed 
to  weighing  evidence.  That  was  good 
sense,  for  evidence  must  always  be 
Judged  by  the  same  laws,  and  I  sup- 
pose in  the  long-run  the  most  abetmae 
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business  comes  down  to  a  fairly  simple 
deduction  from  certain  data.  Anyhow, 
tliat  was  the  way  be  used  to  talk,  and 
I  listened  to  him,  for  I  liked  the  man, 
and  had  an  enormous  respect  for  his 
brains.  At  Bton  he  sluiced  down  all 
the  mathematics  they  could  give  him, 
and  he  was  an  astonishing  swell  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  simple  fellow, 
too,  and  talked  no  more  jargon  than 
he  could  help.  I  used  to  climb  with 
him  in  the  Alps  now  and  then,  and 
jrou  would  never  have  guessed  that  he 
had  any  thoughts  beyond  getting  up 
«teep  rocks. 

"It  was  at  Ghamonix,  I  remember, 
that  I  first  got  a  liint  of  the  matter 
that  was  fllUng  his  mind.  We  had 
been  taking  an  off-day,  and  were  sit- 
ting in  the  hotel  garden,  watching  the 
Aiguilles  getting  purple  in  the  twilight 
-Ghamoniz  always  makes  me  choke  a 
little--^it  is  so  crushed  in  by  those  great 
snow  masses.  I  said  something  about 
it — said  I  liked  open  spaces  like  the 
Gomergrat  or  the  Bel  Alp  better.  He 
asked  me  why:  if  it  was  the  difference 
of  the  air,  or  merely  the  wider  hori- 
zon? I  said  it  was  the  sense  of  not 
being  crowded,  of  living  in  an  empty 
world.  He  repeated  the  word  *empty' 
and  laughed. 

"*By  "empty**  you  mean,'  he  said, 
"where  things  don*t  knock  up  against 
your 

*'I  told  him  No.  I  meant  Just  empty, 
void,  nothing  but  blank  cether. 

'*  *You  don*t  knock  up  against  things 
liere,  and  the  air  is  as  good  as  you 
want.  It  can't  be  the  lack  of  ordinary 
emptiness  you  feel.' 

"I  agreed  that  the  word  needed  ex- 
plaining. *I  suppose  it  is  mental  rest- 
lessness,' I  said.  'I  like  to  feel  that 
for  a  tremendous  distance  there  is 
nothing  round  me.  Why,  I  don't  know. 
Some  men  are  built  the  other  way  and 
have  a  terror  of  space. 

*'He  said  that  that  was  better.  It  is 
a  personal  fancy,  and  depends  on  your 


knmoinif  that  there  is  nothing  between 
you  and  the  top  of  the  Dent  Blanche. 
'And  you  know  because  your  eyes  tell 
you  there  is  nothing.  Even  if  you  were 
blind,  you  might  have  a  sort  of  sense 
about  adjacent  matter.  Blind  men  of- 
ten have  it  But  in  any  case,  whether 
got  from  instinct  or  sight,  the  kHOwledge 
is  what  matters.' 

'*Hollond  was  embarking  on  a  80- 
cratic  dialogue  in  which  I  could  see  lit- 
tle point  I  told  him  so,  and  he 
laughed. 

**  'I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  very  clear 
myself.  But  yes--there  is  a  point 
Supposing  you  knew — ^not  by  sight  or 
by  instinct,  but  by  sheer  intellectual 
knowledge,  as  I  know  the  truth  of  a 
mathematical  proposition — that  what 
we  call  empty  space  was  full,  crammed. 
Not  with  lumps  of  what  we  call  matter 
like  hills  and  houses,  but  with  things 
as  real — as  real  to  the  mind.  Would 
you  still  feel  crowded?" 

"  'No,'  I  said,  *I  don't  think  so.  It 
is  only  what  we  call  matter  that  signi- 
fies. It  would  be  just  as  well  not  to 
feel  crowded  by  the  other  thing,  for 
there  would  be  no  esci^ie  from  it  But 
what  are  you  getting  at?  Do  you  mean 
molecules  or  electric  currents  or  what?' 

**He  said  he  wasn't  thinking  about 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  began  to  talk 
of  another  subject 

"Next  night  when  we  were  pigging 
it  at  the  G^ant  cabcme,  he  started  again 
on  the  same  tack.  He  asked  me  how 
I  accounted  for  tlie  fact  that  animids 
could  find  their  way  back  over  great 
tracts  of  unknown  country.  I  said  I 
supposed  it  was  the  homing  instinct. 

'''Rubbish,  man,'  he  said.  'That's 
only  another  name  for  the  puzsle,  not 
an  explanation.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  it.  They  must  know  something 
that  we  cannot  understand.  Tie  a  cat 
in  a  bag  and  take  it  fifty  miles  by  train 
and  it  will  make  its  way  home.  That 
cat  has  some  clue  that  we  haven't.' 

1  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and  told 
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him  tbat  I  did  not  care  a  msb  about 
tbe  psychology  of  cats.  Bot  he  was 
not  to  be  snubbed,  and  went  on  talking. 

*"How  If  Space  Is  really  fnll  of 
things  we  cannot  see  and  as  yet  do  not 
know?  How  If  all  animals  and  some 
savages  have  a  cell  In  their  brain  or  a 
nerre  which  responds  to  the  Invisible 
worid?  How  If  all  Space  be  fnll  of 
these  landmarks,  not  material  In  our 
sense,  bot  quite  real?  A  dog  barks  at 
nothing,  a  wild  beast  makes  an  aim- 
less circuit  Why?  Perhaps  because 
Space  Is  made  up  of  corridors  and  al- 
leys, ways  to  travel  and  things  to  shun. 
For  all  we  know,  to  a  greater  Intelli- 
gence than  ours  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
may  be  as  crowded  as  Piccadilly  Cir- 
cus.' 

"But  at  that  point  I  fell  asleep  and 
left  HoUond  to  repeat  his  questions  to 
a  guide  who  knew  no  English  and  a 
snoring  porter. 

"Six  months  later,  one  foggy  January 
afternoon,  Hollond  rang  me  up  at  the 
Temple  and  proposed  to  come  to  see  me 
that  night  after  dinner.  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  talk  Alpine  shop,  but  he 
turned  up  In  Duke  Street  about  nine 
with  a  kit-bag  full  of  papers.  He  was 
an  odd  fellow  to  look  at--a  yellowish 
face  with  the  skin  stretched  tight  on 
the  cheek-bones,  clean-shaven,  a  sharp 
chin  which  he  kept  poking  forward, 
and  deep-set,  grayish  eyes.  He  was  a 
hard  fellow,  too.  always  In  prettj  good 
condition,  which  was  remarkable  con- 
sidering how  he  slaved  for  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  He  had  a  quiet, 
slow-spoken  manner,  but  that  night  I 
saw  that  he  was  considerably  excited. 

"He  said  that  he  had  come  to  me  be- 
cause we  were  old  friends.  He  pro- 
posed to  tell  me  a  tremendous  secret 
'I  must  get  another  mind  to  work  on 
It  or  I'll  go  craagr.  I  don't  want  a 
scientist     I  want  a  plain  man.' 

"Then  he  fixed  me  with  a  look  like 
a  tragic  actor's.  'Do  you  remember 
that  talk  we  had  in  August  at  Cha- 


monlx — about  Space?  I  daresay  yov 
thought  I  was  playing  the  fool.  So 
I  was  in  a  sense,  but  I  was  feeling  mj 
way  towards  something  which  ha» 
been  in  n^  mind  for  ten  years.  Nvw 
I  have  got  It,  and  you  must  bear  abovt 
It  Too  may  take  my  word  tiiat  It's  a 
pretty  startling  discovery.' 

"I  lit  a  pipe  and  told  him  to  ^ 
ahead,  warning  him  that  I  knew  about 
as  much  science  as  the  dustman. 

"I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  understand  what  he  meant 
He  began  by  saying  that  everybody 
thought  of  Space  as  an  'empty  honKK 
geneous  medium.'  'Never  mind  at 
present  what  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  that  medium  are.  We  take  it  as  a 
finished  product  and  we  think  of  It  as 
mer€y  extension,  something  without  any 
quality  at  alL  That  is  the  view  of 
civilised  man.  You  will  find  all  the 
philosophers  taking  it  for  granted. 
Yes,  but  every, living  thing  does  not 
take  that  view.  An  animal,  for  in- 
stance. It  feels  a  kind  of  quality  in 
Space.  It  can  find  its  way  over  new 
country,  because  it  perceives  certain 
landmarks,  not  necessarily  material, 
but  perceptible,  or  if  you  like  intelli- 
gible. Take  an  Australian  savage. 
He  has  the  same  power,  and,  I  believe, 
for  the  same  reason.  He  Is  conscious 
of  intelligible  landmarks.' 

"  'You  mean  what  people  call  a  sense 
of  direction,*  I  put  in. 

"  'Yes,  but  what  in  Heaven's  name  is 
a  sense  of  direction?  The  phrase  ex- 
plains nothing.  However  incoher^it 
the  mind  of  the  animal  or  the  savage 
may  be,  it  is  there  somewhere,  working 
on  sbme  data.  I've  been  all  through  the 
psychological  and  anthropological  side 
of  the  business,  and  after  you  eliminate 
clues  from  sight  and  hearing  and  smell 
and  half-consdous  memory  there  re> 
mains  a  solid  lump  of  inexplicable.' 

"Hollond's  eye  had  kindled,  and  be 
sat  doubled  up  in  his  chair,  dominating- 
me  with  a  finger. 
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'Here,  then,  is  a  power  which  man 
Is  dvilizing  himself  out  of.  Call  it 
anything  you  like,  hot  yon  most  admit 
that  it  is  a  power.  Don't  yoo  see  that 
it  is  a  perception  of  another  kind  of 
reality  that  we  are  leaying  behind 
US?  .  .  .  Well,  yoo  know  the  way 
nature  works.  The  wheel  comes  full 
circle,  and  what  we  think  we  have  lost 
we  regain  in  a  higher  form.  So  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  the  civilized  mind  could  not  re- 
create for  itself  this  lost  gift,  the  gift  of 
seeing  the  quality  of  Space.  I  mean 
that  I  wondered  whether  the  scientific 
modem  brain  could  not  get  to  the  stage 
of  realizing  that  Space  is  not  an  empty 
homogeneous  medium,  but  full  of  in- 
tricate differences,  intelligible  and  real, 
though  not  with  our  common  realitj^.' 

"I  found  all  this  very  puzzling,  and 
he  had  to  repeat  it  several  times  before 
I  got  a  glimpse  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about 

'*  *I've  wondered  for  a  long  time,'  he 
went  on,  *but  now,  quite  suddenly,  I 
have  begun  to  know.'  He  stopped  and 
asked  me  abruptly  if  I  knew  much 
about  mathematics. 

'*  'It's  a  pity,'  he  said,  'but  the  main 
point  is  not  technical,  though  I  vdsh 
yon  could  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
some  of  n^  proofs.'  Then  he  began  to 
tell  me  about  his  last  six  months'  work. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  brilliant  physicist  besides  other 
things.  All  Hollond's  tastes  were  on  the 
borderlands  of  sciences,  where  math- 
ematics fades  into  metaphysics  and 
physics  merges  in  the  abstrusest  kind 
of  mathematics.  Well,  it  seems  he  had 
been  working  for  years  at  the  ultimate 
problem  of  matter,  and  especially  of 
that  rarefied  matter  we  call  aether  or 
space.  I  forget  what  his  view  was— 
atoms  or  molecules  or  electric  waves. 
If  he  ever  told  me  I  have  forgotten, 
but  I'm  not  certain  that  I  ever  knew. 
However,  the  point  was  that  these  ul- 
timate constituents  were  dynamic  and 


mobile,  not  a  mere  iMissive  medium  but 
a  medium  in  constant  movement  iqid 
change.  He  claimed  to  have  discov- 
ered— ^by  ordinary  inductive  experi- 
ment— ^that  the  constituents  of  aether 
possessed  certain  functions,  and  moved 
in  certain  figures  obedient  to  certain 
mathematical  laws.  Space,  I  gath- 
ered, was  perpetually  "forming  fours" 
in  some  fancy  way. 

"Here  he  left  his  physics  and  became 
the  mathematician.  Among  his  mathe- 
matical discoveries  had  been  certain 
curves  or  figures  or  something  whose 
behavior  involved  a  new  dimension. 
I  gathered  that  this  wasn't  the  ordinary 
Fourth  Dimension  that  people  talk  of, 
but  that  fourth-dimensional  inwardness 
or  involution  was  part  of  it.  The  ex- 
planation lay  in  the  pile  of  manuscripts 
he  left  with  me,  but  though  I  tried 
honestly  I  couldn't  get  the  hang  of  it 
My  mathematics  stopped  with  desper- 
ate finality  Just  as  he  got  into  his 
subject 

"His  point  was  that  the  constituents 
of  Space  moved  according  to  these  new 
mathematical  figures  of  his.  They 
were  always  changing,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  change  were  as  fixed  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Therefore,  if 
you  once  grasped  these  principles  you 
knew  the  contents  of  the  void.  What 
do  you  make  of  that?" 

I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  reason- 
able enough  argument,  but  that  it  got 
one  very  littie  way  forward.  "A  man," 
I  said,  "might  know  the  contents  of 
Space  and  the  laws  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  yet  be  unable  to  see  any- 
thing more  than  his  fellows.  It  is  a 
purely  academic  knowledge.  His  mind 
knows  it  as  the  result  of  many  de- 
ductions, but  his  senses  perceive  noth- 
ing." 

Leithen  laughed.  "Just  what  I  said 
to  HoUond.  He  asked  the  opinion  of 
my  legal  mind.  I  said  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce on  his  argument,  but  that  I 
could  point  out  that  he  had  established 
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no  traU  d^imUm  between  the  intellect 
which  understood  and  the  senses  which 
perceived.  It  was  like  a  blind  man 
with  immense  knowledge  bat  no  eyes, 
and  therefore  no  peg  to  hang  his 
knowledge  on  and  make  it  usefnL  He 
had  not  explained  his  savage  or  his 
cat.  *Hang  it,  man,'  I  said,  'before 
700  can  appreciate  the  existence  of  yonr 
Spacial  forms  you  have  to  go  through 
elaborate  experiments  and  deductions. 
You  can't  be  doing  that  every  minute. 
Therefore  you  don't  get  any  nearer  to 
the  "use  of  the  sense  you  say  that  man 
once  possessed,  though  you  can  explain 
it  a  bit' " 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"The  funny  thing  was  that  he  never 
seemed  to  see  my  difficulty.  When  I 
kept  bringing  him  back  to  It  he  shied 
off  with  a  new  wild  theory  of  percep- 
tion. He  argued  that  the  mind  can 
live  in  a  world  of  realities  without  any 
sensuous  stimulus  to  connect  them 
with  the  world  of  our  ordinary  life. 
Of  course  that  wasn't  my  point  I 
supposed  that  this  world  of  Space  was 
real  enough  to  him,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  how  he  got  there.  He  never 
answered  me.  He  was  the  typical 
Cambridge  man,  you  know— dogmatic 
about  uncertainties,  but  curiously  dif- 
fident about  the  obvious.  He  labored 
to  get  me  to  understand  the  notion  of 
his  mathematical  forms,  which  I  was 
quite  willing  to  take  on  trust  from  him. 
Some  queer  things  he  said,  too.  He 
took  our  feeling  about  Left  and  Right 
as  an  example  of  our  instinct  for  the 
quality  of  Space.  But  when  I  ob- 
jected that  Left  and  Bight  varied  vrith 
each  object,  and  only  existed  In  con- 
nection with  some  definite  material 
thing,  he  said  that  that  was  exactly 
what  he  meant  It  was  an  example 
of  the  mobility  of  the  Spacial  forms. 
Do  you  see  any  sense  in  that?" 

I  shook  my  head.  It  seemed  to  me 
pure  craziness. 

"And  then  he  tried  to  show  me  what 


he  called  the  'involution  of  Space,'  t^ 
taking  two  points  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  points  were  a  foot  away  when  the 
paper  was  flat,  but  they  coincided  when 
it  was  doubled  up.  He  said  that  there 
were  no  gaps  between  the  figures,  for 
the  medium  was  continuous,  and  be 
took  as  an  illustration  the  loops  on  a 
cord.  You  are  to  think  of  a  cord  al- 
was  looping  and  unlooplng  Itself  ac- 
cording to  certain  mathematical  laws. 
Oh,  I  tell  you,  I  gave  up  trying  to  fol- 
low him.  And  he  was  so  desperately 
in  earnest  all  the  time.  By  his  account 
Space  was  a  sort  of  mathematical  pan- 
demonium." 

Leithen  stopped  to  refill  his  pH>e,  and 
I  mused  upon  the  ironic  fate  which  had 
compelled  a  mathematical  genind  to 
make  his  s(^e  confidant  of  a  philistine 
lawyer,  and  induced  that  lawyer  to  re- 
peat it  confusedly  to  an  ignoramus  at 
twilight  on  a  Scotch  hill.  As  told  by 
Leithen  it  was  a  very  halting  tale. 

"But  there  was  one  thing  I  could  see 
very  clearly,"  Leithen  went  on,  "and 
that  was  Hollond's  own  case.  This 
crowded  world  of  Space  was  perfectly 
real  to  him.  How  he  had  got  to  it  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  his  mind,  dwell- 
ing constantly  on  the  problem,  had  un- 
sealed some  atrophied  cell  and  re- 
stored the  old  instinct.  AAyhow,  he 
was  living  his  daily  life  with  a  foot  in 
each  world. 

"He  often  came  to  see  me,  and  after 
the  first  hectic  discussions  he  didn't 
talk  much.  There  was  no  noticeable 
change  in  him — a  little  more  ab- 
stracted perhaps.  He  would  walk  in 
the  street  or  come  into  a  room  with  a 
quick  look  round  him,  and  sometimeB 
for  no  earthly  reason  he  would  swerve. 
Did  you  ever  watch  a  cat  crossing  a 
room?  It  sidles  along  by  the  furni- 
ture and  walks  over  an  open  space  of 
carpet  as  if  it  were  picking  its  way 
among  obstacles.  Well,  Hollond  be- 
haved like  that  but  he  had  always  been 
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counted  a  little  odd,  and  nobody  no- 
ticed it  but  me. 

"I  knew  better  than  to  cbaff  bim. 
and  we  had  stopped  arflrument,  so  there 
wasn't  much  to  be  said.  But  sometimes 
he  would  give  me  news  about  his  expe- 
riences.     The  whole  thing  was  per- 
fectly clear  and  scientific  and  above- 
board,  and  nothing  creepy  about  it 
You  know  bow  I  hate  the  washy  super- 
natural stuff  they  give  us  nowadays. 
HoUond  was  well  and  fit,  with  an  ap- 
petite like  a  hunter.     But  as  he  talked, 
sometimes — well,  you  know  I  haven't 
much  in  the  way  of  nerves  or  imagina- 
tion— but  I  used  to  get  a  little  eerie. 
Used  to  feel  the  solid  earth  dissolving 
round  me.     It  was  the  opposite  of  ver- 
tigo, if  you  understand  me — a  sense  of 
airy  realities  crowding  in  on  you, — 
crowding  the  mind,  that  is,  not  the  body. 
"I  gathered  from  Hollond  that  he 
was  always  conscious  of  corridors  and 
halls  and  alleys  in  Space,  shifting,  but 
shifting  according  to  inexorable  laws. 
I  never  could  get  quite  clear  as  to  what 
this  consciousness  was  like.      When  I 
asked  he  used  to  look  puzzled  and  wor- 
ried and  helpless.    I  made  out  from 
him  that  one  landmark  involved  a  se- 
quence, and  once  given  a  bearing  from 
an  object  you  could  keep  the  direction 
without  a  mistake.      He  told  me  he 
could  easily,  if  he  wanted,  go  in  a 
dirigible  from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
to  the  top  of  Snowdon  in  the  thickest 
fog  and  without  a  compass,  if  he  were 
given  the  proper  angle  to  start  from. 
I  confess  I  didn't  follow  that  myself. 
Material  objects  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Spacial  forms,  for  a  table  or  a  bed 
in  our  world  might  be  placed  across  a 
corridor  of  Space.      The  forms  played 
their  game  independent  of  our  kind  and 
reality.     But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
if  you  kept  your  mind  too  much  in  one 
world  you  were  apt  to  forget  about  the 
other,  and  Hollond  was  always  barking 
his  shins  on  stones  and  chairs  and 
things. 
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*He  told  me  all  this  quite  simply 
and  frankly.  Remember  his  mind  and 
no  other  part  of  him  lived  in  his  new 
world.  He  said  it  gave  him  an  odd 
sense  of  detachment  to  sit  in  a  room 
among  people,  and  to  know  that  noth- 
ing there  but  himself  had  any  relation 
at  all  to  the  infinite  strange  world  of 
Space  that  flowed  around  them.  He 
would  listen,  he  said,  to  a  great  maii 
talking,  with  one  eye  on  the  cat  on  the 
rug,  thinking  to  himself  how  much 
more  the  cat  knew  than  the  man." 

"How  long  was  it  before  he  went 
mad?"  I  asked. 

It  was  a  foolish  question,  and  made 
Leithen  cross.  **He  never  went  mad 
in  your  sense.  My  dear  f^low,  you're 
very  much  wrong  if  you  think  there 
was  anything  pathological  about  him— 
then.  The  man  was  brilliantly  sane. 
His  mind  was  as  keen  as  a  keen  sword. 
I  couldn't  understand  him,  but  I  could 
judge  of  his  sanity  right  enough." 

I  asked  if  it  made  him  happy  or  mis- 
erable. 

''At  first  I  think  it  made  him  un- 
comfortable. He  was  restless  because 
he  knew  too  much  and  too  little.  The 
unknown  pressed  in  on  his  mind,  as 
bad  air  weighs  on  the  lungs.  Then  it 
lightened,  and  he  accepted  the  new 
world  in  the  same  sober  practical  way 
that  he  took  other  things.  I  think  that 
the  free  exercise  of  his  mind  in  a  pure 
medium  gave  him  a  feeling  of  extraor- 
dinary power  and  ease.  His  eyes 
used  to  sparkle  when  he  talked.  And 
another  odd  thing  he  told  me.  He 
was  a  keen  rock-climber,  but,  curiously 
enough,  he  had  never  a  vei?  good  head. 
Dizzy  heights  always  worried  him, 
though  he  managed  to  keep  hold  on 
himself.  But  now  all  that  had  gone. 
The  sense  of  the  fulness  of  Space  made 
him  as  happy — happier  I  believe — with 
his  legs  dangling  Into  eternity,  as  sit- 
ting before  bis  own  study  fire. 

**I  remember  saying  that  it  was  all 
rather  like  the  medieeval  wizards  who 
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made  their  spells  by  means  of  nombers 
and  figures.' 

**He  caught  me  up  at  once.  'Not 
nambers/  he  said.  'Number  has  no 
place  In  Nature.  It  is  an  invention  of 
the  human  mind  to  atone  for  a  bad 
memory.  But  figures  are  a  different 
matter.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
are  in  them,  and  the  old  magicians 
knew  that  at  least,  if  they  knew  no 
more.' 

"He  had  only  one  grievance.  He 
complained  that  it  was  terribly  lonely. 
'It  is  the  Desolation,'  he  would  quote, 
'spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet'  He 
would  spend  hours  travelling  those 
eerie  shifting  corridors  of  Space  with 
no  hint  of  another  human  soul.  How 
could  there,  be?  It  was  a  world  of 
pure  reason,  where  human  personality 
had  no  place.  What  puzzled  me  was 
why  he  should  feel  the  absence  of  this. 
One  wouldn't,  you  know,  in  an  intri- 
cate problem  of  geometry  or  a  game  of 
chess.  I  asked  him,  but  he  didn't  un- 
derstand the  question.  I  puzzled  over 
it  a  good  deal,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  Hollond  felt  lonely,  there  must  be 
more  in  this  world  of  his  than  we  imag- 
ined. I  began  to  wonder  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  fads  like  psychical  re- 
search. Also,  I  was  not  so  sure  that 
he  was  as  normal  as  I  had  thought:  it 
looked  as  if  his  nerves  might  be  going 
bad. 

"Oddly  enough,  Hollond  was  getting 
on  the  same  track  himself.  He  had 
discovered,  so  he  said,  that  in  sleep 
everybody  now  and  then  lived  in  this 
new  world  of  his.  You  know  how  one 
dreams  of  triangular  railway  platforms 
with  trains  running  simultaneously 
down  all  three  sides  and  not  colliding. 
Well,  this  sort  of  cantrip  was  'common 
form,'  as  we  say  at  the  Bar,  in  Hol- 
lond's  Space,  and  he  was  veiy  curious 
about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Sleep. 
He  began  to  haunt  psychological  lab- 
oratories, where  they  experiment  with 
the  chfr-woman  bcA  the  odd  man,  and 


he  used  to  go  up  to  Oambridge  for 
«toiO09.  It  was  a  foreign  atmosphere 
to  hiin,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  rery 
happy  in  it.  He  found  bo  many  charla- 
tans that  he  used  to  get  angry,  and  de- 
clare he  would  be  bett^  employed  at 
Mothers'  Meetings!" 

From  far  up  the  Qlen  came  the  sound 
of  the  pool's  hoofs.  The  stag  had  been 
loaded  up,  and  the  gillies  were  return- 
ing. Leithen  looked  at  his  watch. 
"We'd  better  wait  and  see  the  beast," 
he  said. 

.  .  .  "Well,  nothing  happened  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year.  Then  <me 
evening  In  May  he  burst  into  my  rooms 
in  high  excitement  You  und^vtand 
quite  clearly  that  there  was  no  sospl- 
cion  of  hiMTor  or  fright  or  anything  un- 
pleasant al>out  this  worid  he  had  dis- 
covered. It  was  simply  a  series  of  in- 
teresting and  difficult  problems.  Ail 
this  time  Hollond  had  been  rather  extra 
well  and  cheery.  But  when  he  came 
in  I  thought  I  noticed  a  difTerent  look 
In  his  eyes,  something  puzzled  and  diffi- 
dent and  apprehensive. 

"  There's  a  queer  performance  going 
on  in  the  other  world,'  he  said.  'If  s 
unbelievable.  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing.  I — I  don't  quite  know  how  to 
put  it,  and  I  don*t  know  how  to  ex- 
plain it,  but — ^but  I  am  becoming  aware 
that  there  are  other  beings — other 
minds — moving  in  Space  besides  mine." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  realised 
then  that  things  were  beginning  to  go 
wrong.  But  it  was  very  difficult,  he 
was  so  rational  and  anxious  to  make  It 
all  clear.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew. 
There  could,  of  course,  on  his  own 
showing  be  no  ohomo^  in  that  world, 
for  the  forms  of  Space  moved  and  ex- 
isted under  inexorable  laws.  He  said 
he  found  his  own  mind  failing  him  at 
points.  There  would  come  over  him  a 
sense  of  fear — ^Intellectual  fear— and 
weakness,  a  sense  of  something  else, 
quite  alien  to  Space,  thwarting  hluL 
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Of  course  lie  coald  only  describe  Ills  im- 
pre— l<«w  yery  lamely,  for  tbey  were 
por^  of  tbe  mind,  and  lie  liad  no  ma- 
terial peg  to  hang  tbem  on,  so  tliat  I 
<!Ocild  realise  them.  But  the  gist  of  it 
was  that  he  had  been  gradually  becom- 
ing conscious  of  what  he  called  'Pree- 
ences'  in  his  world.  Th^  had  no  ef- 
fect on  Space— did  not  leave  footprints 
in  its  corridors,  for  instance — but  they 
affected  his  mind.  There  was  some 
mysterious  contact  established  between 
him  and  them.  I  asked  him  if  the 
affection  was  unpleasant,  and  he  said 
'No,  not  exactly.'  But  I  could  see  a 
hint  of  fear  in  his  eyes. 

•Think  of  it    Try  to  realize  what  in- 
tellectual fear  is.      I  can't,  but  it  is 
conceivable.     To  you  and  me  fear  im- 
plies pain  to  ourselves  or  some  other, 
and  such  pain  is  always  in  the  last  re- 
sort pain  of  the  flesh.    €k>n0ider  it  care- 
fully and  you  will  see  that  it  is  so. 
But  imagine  fear  so  sublimated  and 
transmuted  as  to  be  the  tension  of  pure 
spirit      I  can't  realize  it,  but  I  think 
it  possible.      I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand how  Hollond  got  to  know  about 
these  Presences.      But  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact.      He  was  posi- 
tive, and  he  wasn't  in  the  least  mad — 
not  in  our  sense.    In  that  very  month 
he  published  his  book  on  Number,  and 
gave  a  German  professor  who  attacked 
it  a  most  tremendous  public  trouncing. 
"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, — 
that  the  fancy  was  a  weakening  of  the 
mind  from  within.      I  admit  I  should 
have  thought  of  that  but  he  looked  so 
confoundedly   sane  and   able   that  it 
seemed  ridiculous.    He  kept  asking  me 
my*  opinion,  as  a  lawyer,  on  the  facts 
he  offered.      It  was  the  oddest  case 
ever  put  before  me,  but  I  did  my  best 
for  him.    I  dropped  all  my  own  views 
of  sense  and  nonsense.      I  told  him 
that  taking  all  that  he  had  told  me  as 
fact  the  Presences  might  be  either  or- 
dinary minds  traversing  Space  in  sleep; 
or  minds  such  as  his  which  had  inde- 


pendently captured  the  sense  of  Space's 
quality;  or,  finally,  the  spirihi  of  Just 
men  made  perfect,  behaving  as  psychi- 
cal researchers  think  they  do.  It  was 
a  ridiculous  task  to  set  a  prosaic  man, 
and  I  wasn't  quite  serious.  But  Hol- 
lond was  serious  enough. 

'*He  admitted  that  all  three  explana- 
tions were  conceivable,   but  he  was 
very  doubtful  about  the  first   The  pro- 
jection of  the  spirit  into  Space  during 
sleep,   he  thought  was  a  faint  and 
feeble  thing,  and  these  were  powerful 
Presences.    With  the  second  and  the 
third  he  was  rather  impressed.     I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  seen  what  was 
happening  and  tried  to  stop  it;  at  least, 
looking  back  that  seems  to  have  been 
my  duty.     But  it  was  difficult  to  think 
that  anything  was  wr(mg  with  Hol- 
lond; indeed  the  odd  thing  is  that  all 
this  time  the  idea  of  madness  never 
entered  my  head.    I  rather  backed  him 
up.    Somehow  the  thing  took  my  fftncy, 
though  I  thought  it  moonshine  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart      I  enlarged  on 
the  pioneering  before  him.    *Think,'  I 
told  him,  'what  may  be  waiting  for 
you.      You  may  discover  the  meaning 
of  Spirit      You  may  open  up  a  new 
world,  as  rich  as  the  old  one,  but  im- 
perishable.     You  may  prove  to  man- 
kind their  immortality  and  deliver  th^n 
for    ever    from    the    fear    of    death. 
Why,  man,  you  are  picking  at  the  lock 
of  all  the  world's  mysteries.' 

"But  Hollond  did  not  cheer  up.  He 
seemed  strangely  languid  and  dispir- 
ited. 'That  is  all  true  enough,'  he 
said,  'if  you  are  right,  if  your  alterna- 
tives are  exhaustive.  But  suppose 
they  are  something  else,  something . . .' 
What  that  'something'  might  be  he  had 
apparenUy  no  idea,  and  very  soon  he 
went  away. 

"He  said  another  thing  before  he 
left  He  asked  me  if  I  ever  read 
poetry,  and  I  said.  Not  often.  Nor 
did  be:  but  he  bad  picked  up  a  littie 
book  somewhere  and  found  a  man  who 
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knew  about  the  Presences.  I  Uiink  his 
name  was  Traheme^  one  of  the.  seven- 
teenth-centnry  feUows.  He  quoted  a 
verse  which  stuck  to  my  fly-paper  mem- 
017.      It  ran  something  like  this: — 

**Wlthin  the  region  of  the  air, 
Ck>mpassed  about  with  Heavens  fair, 
Great  tracts  of  land  there  may  be  found. 
Where  many  numerous  hosts, 
In  those  far  distant  coasts, 
For  other  great  and  glorious  ends 
Inhabit,  my  yet  unknown  friends." 

HoJlottd  was  positive  he  did  not  mean 
angels  or  anything  of  the  sort  I  told 
him  that  Traheme  evidently  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  them.  He  admitted 
that,  but  added:  *He  had  religion,  you 
see.  He  believed  that  everything  was 
for  the  best  I  am  not  a  man  of  faith, 
and  can  only  take  comfort  from  what  I 
understand.  I*m  in  the  dark,  I  tell 
you.    .    .    .' 

"Next  week  I  was  busy  with  the 
Chilian  Arbitration  case,  and  saw  no- 
body for  a  couple  of  months.  Then 
one  evening  I  ran  against  HoUond  on 
the  Embankment,  and  thought  him 
looking  horribly  ill.  He  walked  back 
with  me  to  my  rooms,  and  hardly  ut- 
tered one  word  all  the  way.  I  gave 
him  a  stiff  whisky -and-soda,  which 
he  gulped  down  absent-mindedly.  There 
was  that  strained,  hunted  look  in  his 
eyes  that  you  see  in  a  frightened  ani- 
mal's. He  was  always  lean,  but 
now  he  had  fallen  away  to  skin  and 
bone. 

"  *I  can't  stay  long,*  he  told  me,  *for 
I'm  off  to  the  Alps  to-morrow  and  I 
have  a  lot  to  do.'  Before  then  he 
used  to  plunge  readily  into  his  story, 
but  now  he  seemed  shy  about  begin- 
ning. Indeed  I  had  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

"•Things  are  difficult,'  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly, 'and  rather  distressing.  Do 
you  know,  Leithen,  I  think  you  were 
wrong  about — about  what  I  spoke  to 
you  of.  You  said  there  must  be  one  of 
three  explanations.     I  am  beginning  to 


think  that  there  is  a  fourth.    .    .    .' 

"He  stopped  for  a  second  or  two, 
then  suddenly  leaned  foward  and 
gripped  my  knee  so  fiercely  that  I 
cried  out  'That  world  is  the  Desola- 
tion,' he  said  in  a  choking  voice,  'and 
perhaps  I  am  getting  near  the  Abom- 
ination of  the  Desolation  that  the  old 
prophet  spoke  of.  I  tell  you,  man,  I 
am  on  the  edge  of  a  terror,  a  terror,' 
he  almost  screcuned,  that  no  mortal 
can  think  of  and  live.' 

"You  can  imagine  that  I  was  con- 
siderably startled.  It  was  lightning* 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  How  the  devil 
could  one  associate  horror  with  mathe- 
matics?   I  don't  see  it  yet    ...    At 

any  rate,   I You   may  he  sure   I 

cursed  my  folly  for  ever  pretending  to 
take  him  seriously.  The  only  way 
would  have  been  to  have  laughed  him 
out  of  it  at  the  start  And  yet  I 
couldn't,  yon  know — ^it  was  too  real 
and  reasonable.  Anyhow,  I  tried  a 
firm  tone  now,  and  told  him  the  whole 
thing  was  arrant  raving  bosh.  I  bade 
him  be  a  man  and  pull  himself  to- 
gether. I  made  him  dine  with  me, 
and  took  him  home,  and  got  him  into  a 
better  state  of  mind  before  he  went  to 
bed.  Next  morning  I  saw  him  ofT  at 
Charing  Cross,  very  haggard  still,  but 
better.  He  promised  to  write  to  me 
pretty  often.    .    .    ." 

The  pony,  with  a  great  eleven-pointer 
lurching  athwart  its  back,  was  abreast 
of  us,  and  from  the  autumn  mist  came 
the  sound  of  soft  Highland  voices. 
Leithen  and  I  got  up  to  go.  when  we 
heard  that  the  rifle  had  made  direct 
for  the  Lodge  by  a  short  cut  past  the 
Sanctuary.  In  the  wake  of  the  gillies 
we  descended  the  Correi  road  into  a 
glen  all  swimming  with  dim  purple 
shadows.  The  pony  minced  and  bog- 
gled; the  stag's  antlers  stood  out  sharp 
on  the  rise  against  a  patch  of  sky,  look- 
ing like  a  skeleton  tree.  Then  we 
dropped  into  a  covert  of  birches  and 
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emerged  on  tbe  white  glen  highway. 

Leithen's  story  had  bored  and  puz- 
Eled  me  at  the  start,  l>ut  now  it  had 
somehow  gripped  my  fancy.  8pace  a 
domain  of  endless  corridors  and  Pres- 
ences moving  in  them!  The  world  was 
not  quite  the  same  as  an  hour  ago.  It 
was  the  hour,  as  the  French  say,  "be^ 
tween  dog  and  wolf/*  when  the  mind 
Is  disposed  to  marvels.  I  thought  of 
my  stalMng  on  the  morrow,  and  was 
miserably  conscious  that  I  would  miss 
my  stag.  Those  airy  forms  would  get 
in  the  way.  Confound  Lelthen  and  his 
yams! 

**I  want  to  hear  the  end  of  your 
story,"  I  told  him,  as  the  lights  of  the 
Lodge  showed  half  a  mile  distant. 

"The  end  was  a  tragedy,"  he  said 
slowly;  "I  don't  much  care  to  talk 
about  it  But  bow  was  I  to  Icnow?  I 
couldn't  see  tbe  nerve  going.  You  see 
I  couldn't  believe  it  was  an  nonsense. 
If  I  could  I  might  have  seen.  But  I 
still  think  there  was  something  in  it — 
up  to  a  point.  Oh,  I  agree  he  went 
mad  In  the  end.  It  is  the  on^  explan- 
ation. Something  must  have  snapped 
In  that  fine  brain,  and  he  saw  the  lit- 
tle bit  more  which  we  call  madness. 
Thank  God,  you  and  I  are  prosaic  fel- 
lows.   .    .    . 

"I  was  going  out  to  Chamonix  my- 
self a  week  later.  But  before  I 
started  I  got  a  post-card  from  HoUond, 
the  only  word  from  him.  He  had 
printed  my  name  and  address,  and  on 
the  other  side  had  scribbled  six  words 
— */  know  at  last — Ood's  mercy. — H.  0. 
HJ*  The  handwriting  was  like  a  sick 
man  of  ninety.  I  knew  that  things 
must  be  pretty  bad  with  my  friend. 

**I  got  to  Chamonix  in  time  for  his 
funeral.  An  ordinary  climbing  acci- 
dent— you  probably  read  about  it  in  the 
papers.  The  Press  talked  about  the 
toll  which  the  Alps  took  from  intellec- 
tuals— the  usual  rot.  There  was  an 
inquiry,  but  the  facts  were  quite  sim- 
ple.      The  body  was  only  recognized 
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by  the  clothes.  He  had  fallen  several 
thousand  feet. 

"It  seema  that  he  had  climbed  for  a 
few  days  with  one  of  the  Kronigs  and 
Dupont,  and  they  had  done  some  hair- 
ralshig  things  on  the  Aiguilles.  Du- 
X)ont  told  me  that  they  had  found  a 
new  route  up  the  Montanvert  side  of 
the  Charmoz.  He  said  that  HoUond 
climbed  like  a  ^dioble  fou,*  and  if  you 
know  Dnpont's  standard  of  madness 
you  will  see  that  the  pace  must  have 
been  pretty  hot  'But  Monsieur  was 
sick,'  he  added;  'his  eyes  were  not 
good.  And  I  and  Franz,  we  were 
grieved  for  him  and  a  little  afraid^ 
We  were  glad  when  he  left  us*'  >< 

"He  dismissed  the  guides  two  days 
before  his  death.  The  next  day  he 
spent  in  the  hotel,  getting  his  affairs 
straight.  He  left  everything  In  perfect 
order,  but  not  a  line  to  a  soul,  not 
even  to  his  sister.  The  following 
day  he  set  out  alone  about  three  in  the 
morning  for  the  Grdpon.  He  took  the 
road  up  the  Nantillons  glacier  to  the 
Col,  and  then  he  mfist  have  climbed  tbe 
Mummery  crack  by  himself.  After 
that  he  left  the  ordinary  route  and 
tried  a  new  traverse  across  the  Mer  de 
Glace  face.  Somewhere  near  the  top 
he  fell,  and  next  day  a  party  going 
to  the  Dent  du  Requln  found  him  on 
the  rocks  thousands  of  feet  below. 

"He  had  slipped  in  attempting  the 
most  foolhardy  course  on  earth,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  dan- 
gers of  ffuideless  climbing.  But  I 
guessed  the  truth,  and  I  am  sure  Du- 
pont  knew,  though  he  held  his 
tongue.    .    .    ." 

We  were  now  on  the  gravel  of  the 
drive,  and  I  was  feeling  better.  The 
thoujjht  of  dinner  warmed  my  heart 
and  drove  out  the  eeriness  of  the  twi- 
light glen.  The  hour  between  dog 
and  wolf  was  passing.  After  all, 
there  was  a  gross  and  Jolly  earth  at 
hand  for  wise  men  who  had  a  mind  to 
comfort. 
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Leitben,  I  saw,  did  not  share  my 
mood.  He  looked  glam  and  puzzled, 
as  if  hla  tale  had  aroused  grim  memo- 
ries. He  ftaished  it  at  the  Lodge 
door. 

*'.  .  .  For,  of  course,  he  had  gone 
out  that  day  to  die.  He  had  seen  the 
sometliing  more,  the  little  Ut  too  much, 
wblch  plucks  a  man  from  his  moorings. 
He  had  gone  so  far  into  the  land  of 

Bl«ckwood*t  MagBStne. 


pure  spirit  that  he  must  needs  go  fur- 
ther and  shed  the  fleshly  envelope  that 
cumbered  him.  God  send  that  he 
found  rest!  I  believe  that  he  chose 
the  steepest  cliff  in  the  Alps  for  a  pur- 
pose; He  wanted  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able. He  was  a  brave  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  I  ttiink  he  tioped  that  those 
who  found  him  might  not  see  the  look 
in  his  eyes.*' 

/albs  Bmohtm, 


THE  UNDYING  FLAME. 

Too  soon,  when  the  Spring  has  released  us 

From  Winter,  liis  rage  and  his  rods. 
We  banish  the  Fire-god,  Hephaestus, 

The  best  of  the  gods; 
Forlorn  in  my  desolate  "sitter," 
Too  soon  I  am  bound  to  grow  bitter 
For  lack  of  his  warmth  and  his  glitter. 
And  the  poker's  affectionate  prods. 

We  are  sons,  I  suppose,  of  the  Viking 

Who  conquered  the  storm  and  the  wave, 
And  although  it  is  not  to  our  liking 

We  have  to  be  brave; 
So  we  say,  "There  shall  be  no  surrender, 
The  sun  has  arrived  in  his  splendor;" 
And  we  put  an  <^  fern  in  the  fender, 
A  garland  of  flowers  on  a  gravel 

But  the  Sun-god  so  frequently  loses 
His  way,  or  has  punctured  a  tyre; 
And  chilled  is  the  heart  of  the  Biuses, 

And  hushed  is  the  lyre; 
And  scarcely  a  song-bird  has  carolled. 
But  still  we  go  lightly  apparelled. 
And  bear  it,  remembering  Harold 
And  To8tig,  and  don't  have  a  flre. 

I  call  it  unspeakably  silly; 

Yes,  even  in  years  that  are  hot, 
I  shudder,  I  shrink  from  that  stilly 

And  ghost-haunted  grot; 
Ah  would,  that  some  builder  would  fashion 
The  home  of  my  dreams,  of  my  passion. 
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Where  Yale-logg  are  rosy  and  ashen. 
Let  the  weather  be  no  matter  what! 

From  May  to  the  end  of  September, 

By  no  snperetitUm  enticed. 
The  brand,  the  Olympian  ember, 

The  booty  unpriced 
That  was  boned  flH>m  on  high  by  Prometheas 
(All  hail  to  his  nerve  and  his  knee-thews!) 
I  should  still  (in  the  caviller's  teeth)  use, — 

And  the  rest  of  the  house  should  be  iced. 
Punch.  Evoe, 


THE  NEW  OPIUM  CONVENTION. 


The  opium  trade  with  China  has 
l>een  subject  to  so  much  misconception 
and  misrepresentation  that  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  extremists 
among  its  opponents  will  be  satisfied 
even  by  the  new  agreement  to  hasten 
its  extinction  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded at  Peking.  Writing  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  a  distinguished  mis- 
sionary and  pronounced  opponent  of 
the  opium  trafllc  (the  Rev.  W.  H.  Med- 
hurst)  said:  ^The  arming  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  opium  traffic  is  simply 
for  their  own  protection;  and  all  lit- 
tle enough  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  rapacious  pirates  who  have 
of  late  years  infested  the  coast.  As  it 
is  told  in  England,  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  opium  vessels  are 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
revenue  officers  of  China,  than  which 
no  idea  could  be  more  erroneous."  But 
the  correction  was  ignored,  and  the  lie 
*'as  told  in  England"  survives  to  the 
present  day.  The  inference  was  im- 
plied then,  and  Is  implied  still,  that  this 
armament  was  employed  to  force  opium 
on  an  unwilling  people  and  an  obnox- 
ious traffic  on  the  officials  of  the  Em- 
pire; the  truth  being  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  employ  any  force  to 
induce  the  people  to  buy  the  drug  and 


that  the  officials  were  eager,  every  one 
of  them,  to  attract  into  channels  under 
their  own  control  a  traffic  which  yielded 
a  steady  and  lucrative  income  for 
which  they  had  not  to  account  And 
so  with  the  "Opium  War"  and  "Opium 
Treaties."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  those  who  attend 
and  vote,  or  even  of  those  who  speak, 
at  anti-opium  meetings  have  read  the 
instructions  of  the  British  Grovemment 
to  «ir  Heniy  Pottinger,  in  1841,  or^pie 
text  of  the  treaties  they  denounce— o^ 
how  many  have  been  content  to  derive 
their  impression  from  misrepresenta- 
tions similar  to  the  denunciations  of 
"Chinese  Slavery"  in  South  Africa, 
which  were  so  widely  credited  in  1906. 
We  are  still  told  of  the  "opium  treaty" 
and  the  "opium  war"  and  of  the  "na- 
tional crime"  of  waging  one  to  enforce 
the  other,  in  absolute  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  word  In  the 
Treaty  (of  1842)  about  the  admission  of 
opium.  Lord  Palmerston  having  ex- 
pressly laid  down  that  "the  Govern- 
ment made  no  such  demand,  for  they 
had  no  right  to  do  so;  the  Chinese  (Gov- 
ernment being  fully  entitled  to  prohibit 
•the  importation  If  it  pleased;  and  Brit- 
ish subjects  who  engage  in  a  contra- 
band trade  must  take  the  consequences 
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of  doing  so."  sir  Henry  was,  In  view 
of  the  obvloas  facts  we  have  noted,  au- 
tborlzed  to  Impress  ui)on  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries  that  it  woold  be  tn 
the  Interest  of  the  Imperial  Goyem- 
ment  to  legalize  by  a  regular  dutj  a 
trade  which  it  could  not  prevent;  bat 
the  Chinese  Plenipotentiary  foresaw 
trouble  enough  for  liimself  at  Peking 
without  raising  unnecessary  questions; 
and  things  went  on  as  before  till  1859, 
when  the  Chinese  had  come  to  perceive 
the  force  of  the  argument  and  Inserted 
opium  of  their  own  free-will  in  the 
tariff  attached  to  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, at  a  rate  of  their  own  choosing. 
But  conditions  were  attached,  also  of 
their  own  choosing,  which  restricted 
the  trade  entirely  to  Chinese  hands. 
**Oplum  (ran  the  new  Rule)  will  hence- 
forth pay  thirty  taels  per  pecul  import 
duty.  The  importer  will  sell  it  only  at 
the  port.  It  will  be  carried  into  the 
Interior  by  Chinese  only,  and  only  as 
Chinese  property:  the  foreign  trader 
wJll  not  be  allowed  to  ac<*ompany  it. 
The  provisions  of  Art.  IX.  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  British 
subjects  are  authorized  to  proceed  into 
the  interior  with  -passports  to  trade, 
will  not  extend  to  it;  nor  will  those  of 
Art.  XXVIII.  of  the  same  Treaty  by 
which  the  transit  duties  are  regu- 
lated. The  transit  dues  on  it  will  be 
arranged  as  the  Chinese  Government 
see  fit."  And  so  matters  remained  till 
1876,  when  Sir  Thomas  Wade  agreed  to 
insert  In  the  Convention  of  Chefoo  a 
provision  that  these  Inland  Dues  (lekin) 
should  be  added  to  the  Customs  Dues 
and  the  whole  collected  at  the  port  of 
entry — a  provision  subsequently  ex- 
panded by  the  Marquis  Tseng  in  ne- 
gotiation with  I^rd  Salisbury,  at  Lon- 
don, into  what  is  known  as  an  "addi- 
tional article  to  the  above  agreement," 
in  1885.  By  this  article,  at  the  express^ 
wish  of  the  Peking  Government,  lekin 
was  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Tls.  80 
instead  of  beliiji  left  to  the  discretion 


of  the  sevenl  provincial  governments; 
and  a  proviso  was  added  that,  wh^i 
opium   which  had  paid  this   (Tls.  30 
pine  Tls^  80)  110  tael«  a  chest  reached 
its  destination  in  the  Interior  it  should 
not   be   subject   to   any    further    tax 
''other  than  or  in  excess  of  such  tax 
or  contribution  as  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  levied  on  native  (Chinese)  opinm.^ 
So  matters  stood  until  the  publica- 
tion, in  September  1906,  of  a  Decree 
which  gave  the  signal  for  a  crusade 
that  has  been  pursued  with  a  decisioii 
which  has  surprised  even  those  who 
were  aware  of  the  considerable  body 
of  opinion   at  the   back   of   the   new 
movement.      That  decree  ordered  the 
suppression  of  opium-smoking  and  the 
extinction  of  poppy  cultivation  In  China 
in  ten  years;  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment agreed,   in   1908,   to   reduce   the 
sales  of  Indian  opium  in  Calcutta  by 
one- tenth    annually,    pari    passu    with 
Chinese  action,   if   proof   were   forth- 
coming that  that  action  was  being  ef- 
fectively sustained.      It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising  I  bat   doubt   was   felt   at    first 
whether  it  would  be  sustained.      Sim- 
ilar edicts  issued  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  last  and  previous  century  had 
failed  altogether  of  purpose  or  effect- 
But  forces  were  at  work,  this  time, 
that  had  not  been  previously  operative. 
The   American    Association   of   China 
probably    struck    the   key-note   in    re- 
marking, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
^'previous  movements  had  begun  at  the 
top,    having    been    actively    supported 
only  by  the  Emperor  and  a  few  of  the 
highest  officials;  whereas  the  present 
movement  began  from  below,  its  most 
ardent  advocates  being  Chinese  who, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  l>een 
educated  in  Western  knowledge — some 
of  them  abroad,  others  in  the  mission 
schools."     Allusion  has  been  made  also 
In  recent  telegrams  to  collateral  pres- 
sure which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Peking  Government  from  out- 
side China;  and  it  is  likely  that,  as  the 
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Association  also  remarked,  *'tlie  lead- 
iBg  officials  of  the  nation  feel,  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  felt,  that  they  are  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion;  and 
that,  having  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  they  will  be  discredited  by  a^y 
weakening  in  their  announced  purpose. 
The  pressure  has  at  any  rate  been  sus- 
tained, and  China  has  been  able  to 
show  results  which — ^if  not  quite  com- 
mensurate with  the  allegations  of  those 
who  are  urging  and  supporting  her  ac- 
tion— were  held  to  justify  it  in  asking 
the  Indian  Government  to  reduce  its 
sales  more  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with 
her  eflTort.  Seven  years  of  the  1908 
agreement  have  3^t  to  run.  But 
"China  having  (runs  a  new  agreement 
Just  signed)  adopted  a  rigorous  policy 
for  prohibiting  the  production,  trans- 
port, and  smoking  of  native  opium,  the 
British  Government  agrees  that  the  ex- 
port of  opium  from  India  shall  cease  in 
less  than  seven  years  if  proof  is  given 
that  the  production  of  native  opium 
has  completely  ceased.*'  The  predic- 
tion has  been  hazarded  that  this  means 
extinction  within  two  years;  but,  while 
admitting  that  progress  has  been,  so 
far,  more  rapid  than  even  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  ventured,  we  suspect, 
to  hope,  we  doubt  whether  the  end  is 
quite  so  near.  We  are  heretical 
enough,  for  the  sake  of  other  interests 
than  those  of  the  opium-smokers,  even 
to  hope  that  it  is  not  For  there  is  In- 
dia to  be  considered,  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  Indian  cultivator  and 
tax-payer  is  en  '  *^^<jto  consideration  as 
well  as  the  h  u^  of  the  drug.  En- 
thusiasts waur  the  opium  trade  extin- 
guished immediately,  Just  as  a  similar 
school  of  teetotallers  would  extinguish 
the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors  in  these 
islands,  without  regard  to  the  economic 
interests  Involved.  It  is  nothing  to 
them  that  a  number  of  Indian  ryots 
should  be  impoverished  and  disaffec- 
tion excited  in  Gwalior,  for  instance, 
and  other  native  States.      By  dint  of 


much  repetition  they  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  England  forced  opium 
upon  China  by  war,  and  continues  to 
force  her  to  purchase  and  presumably 
consume  it,  so  long  as  a  certain  quan- 
tity continues  to  be  offered  yearly  for 
•sale.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  rep- 
resent to  the  Courts  of  Holland  or 
Portugal  that  it  is  their  moral  duty  to 
stop  the  export  to  England  of  gin  and 
port  wine,  in  order  to  deprive  British 
subjects  of  the  opportunity  of  buying 
these  liquors  if  they  wish;  any  more 
than  it  occurred  to  them  that  if  Chi- 
nese were  being  used  as  ^'slaves**  in  the 
Transvaal,  it  lay  with  the  Ohtneee 
Government  to  prohibit  their  engage- 
ment, or  with  the  slaves  themselves  to 
stay  at  home.  It  is  always  their  own 
countrymen  who  are  in  fault,  and  who 
must  be  made  to  suffer  vicariously  in 
order  that  their  views  of  propriety  may 
be  enforced.  But  Governments  have 
to  take  a  wider  view;  and  to  moderate 
people  it  will  doubtless  seem  that  to 
march  pari  passu  with  China  Is  to  go 
as  fast  as  can  reasonably  be  required. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this 
agreement  condones  evasions  and 
breaches  of  treaty  rights  which  have 
caused  irritation  and  loss  during  the 
last  two  years.  One  of  the  causes 
which  really  led  to  the  war  of  J841-2 
was  the  creation,  by  the  Canton  au- 
thorities, of  a  body  of  merchants  to 
monopolize  foreign  trade— not  in  opium, 
which  was  unrecognized,  but  commerce 
of  all  kinds;  and  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  Nanking  stipulated  that 
that  practice  should  be  abolished  in  fu- 
ture at  all  ports  where  British  mer- 
chants might  reside.  But  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton  has  lately  again  granted  to  a 
syndicate  of  twelve  Chinese  firms  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  dealing  in  opium,  and 
has  imposed  an  additional  tax  of  $800  a 
chest  on  Indian  opium  in  transit  in 
breach  of  the  agreement  fixing  the  com- 
prehensive tax  at  Tls.  110.  By  Article 
VI  of  the  new  agreement  his  Majesty's 
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Ooveminent  have  consented  to  an  in- 
crease to  Tls.  850  on  condition,  only, 
that  Chinese  opium  is  taxed  equlva- 
lently  and  that  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity stipulated  for  in  1885  is  pre- 
served. Telegrams  from  India  express 
acquiescence  in  the  new  arrangement; 
as  a  reasonable  definition  of  existing 
facts.  It  is  recognized,  apparently, 
that  the  situation  has  changed  since 
China  set  herself  to  put  down  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppy  within  her  own 
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borders,  and  that  conventions  designed 
to  regulate  a  trade  openly  carried  on 
with  the  assent  of  both  parties  ceased 
to  be  applicable  when  the  purchasing 
nation  gave  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
limit  its  purchases  and  gradually  ex- 
tinguish the  trade.  But  it  Is  expected 
that  the  process  of  extinction  wHI  be 
carried  on  In  order  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  reserved  for  the  great 
Interests  concerned. 


VICE  VERSA. 


"The  male  is,  as  It  were,  a  mere  after- 
thought of  Nature — a  variation  of 
the  original  female  Qex"'^Portn4ffhtly 
Review. 

•Miss  Trotter,  In  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Men's  Qnfranchisement 
Bill,  said  that  she  based  her  case,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  broad  grounds  of 
reason  and  Justice.  Once  the  cry  of 
votes  for  men  was  raised,  it  could 
neither  be  Ignored  nor  overcome  by  the 
mere  reassertlon  of  the  natural  right 
of  women  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the 
State,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
sex.  In  the  next  place,  she  invited 
them,  in  the  Interests  of  mankind,  to 
extend  to  men  the  refining  and  sobering 
infiuences  of  political  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Men  would  be  found  not  inca- 
pable of  playing  a  part — ^!t  might  be  a 
modest  part — ^In  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. Already,  as  voters  for  the  par- 
ish council,  they  had  displayed  an  un- 
doubted sense  of  what  was  becoming  In 
the  sphere  of  local  government.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  generation  their 
standard  of  civilization  had  appreci- 
ably risen.  They  drank  less  and 
fought  less,  and  statistics  showed  that 
the  brutal  and  Ignoble  pastimes  which 
formerly  occupied  the  leisure  of  all 
classes  of  men  were  steadily  declining. 
She  asked  them  to  show  their  sense  of 


the  efforts  which  the  other  sex  were 
making  to  lead  decent  human  lives  by 
extending  to  them  this  small  and  care- 
fully safeguarded  Instalment  of  British 
citizenship. 

Lady  LoHmer  said  that  she  would  be 
the  first  to  oppose  any  step  that  would 
lead  towards  a  reversion  to  barbarism, 
but  men  had  long  been  admitted  to  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  all,  or  neariy 
all,  the  best  infiuences  of  civilization, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  had 
thus  acquired  a  higher  ethical  and  so- 
cial standard.  She  was  convinced 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  moderate 
and  cautious  measure  of  enfranchise- 
ment. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Broum,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  read  that  day  three  months, 
said  the  hon.  member  had  overlooked 
one  vital  point.  Did  men  as  a  class 
want  the  vote?  Did  even  a  majority 
of  them  desire  a  vote?  She  absolutely 
denied  it  The  number  of  men  wlio 
had  signed  petitions  against  the  Bill 
largely  exceeded  those  who  had  pe- 
titioned in  its  support.  The  best  and 
wisest  men  de^ly  deplored  and  bit- 
terly resented  the  agitation  carried  on 
in  their  name.  They  valued  too  much 
their  positions  as  husbands,  fathers,  and 
breadwinners  to  desire  a  change,  and, 
above  all,  a  change  which  threatened 
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to  subvert  tbe  ancient  sanctities  of  our 
domestic  and  social  life  Nature  after 
all  bad  given  wamea  tbe  leadersttp 
wbicb  tbey  exercised.  Tbat  HoQit 
had  never  failed  to  redress  tbe  griev- 
ances of  men  wben  brougbt  to  tbeir 
notice,  and  sbe  challenged  bon.  mem- 
bers to  dte  a  single  case  of  economic  or 
political  bardsbip  on  which  men  had 
appealed  to  them  in  vain.  It  was  use- 
less to  invoke  logic  in  such  a  case,  and, 
as  to  Justice,  sbe  was  unable  to  see  bow 
Justice  was  promoted  by  forcing  the 
vote  upon  a  profoundly  unwilling  class. 
Democracy,  as  she  understood  it,  was 
best  served  by  confining  political  power 
with  those  who  were  at  once  willing 
and  competent  to  exercise  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  resisting  any  and  every 
encroachment  on  our  existing  fran- 
eblse  system. 

Lady  Latce^les  said  sbe  objected  to 
tbe  Bill  because  it  sought  to  obliterate 
nature's  line  of  demarcation.  Man 
was  not  necessarily  inferior  because  of 
bis  marked  political  incapacity.  He 
had  his  own  aptitudes,  and  his  muscu- 
lar superiority  and  power  of  speciali- 
zation within  certain  well-defined  lim- 
its were  admitted.  But  was  there  a 
woman  amongst  them,  with  any  expe- 
rience of  the  other  sex,  who  was  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  because  m^i  were 
useful  as  i}Teadwlnners,  capable  In 
commerce,  and  sturdy  hi  pi^ysique,  they 
were  therefore  fitted  to  play  a  re- 
^>onsible  part  in  public  life?  To 
women  It  had  been  given  to  rule  over 
tbe  home  and  over  that  dear  mother- 
land which  was  the  home  of  the  na- 
tion. They  held  their  position  in  vir- 
tue of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  hu- 
man needs  and  their  instinct  for  man- 
agement and  statecraft,  and  they  had 
held  it  unchallenged  up  to  the  present 
because  they  had  exercised  their  power 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the 
race.  How  could  they  hope  for  peace 
amongst  the  families  of  mankind  if 
once    thety    imported    tbe    discordant 


standanffiB,  the  material  motives,  and 
tbe  clumsy  and  tactless  methods  of 
iben  into  the  region  of  high  politics? 
They  were  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  men  that 
could  enable  them  to  forecast  the  re- 
sult. No  one  could  have  the  faintest 
notion  what  this  Bill  would  lead  to. 
She  besought  tbe  House  to  stay  Its 
hand  and  to  keep  intact  the  majestic 
fabric  which  generations  of  devoted 
Englishwomen  had  built  up. 

Mrs.  CiXDtDood,  while  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  moving  speech  to  which 
they  had  Just  listened,  felt  constrained 
to  put  in  a  plea  for  bachelors  and  wid- 
owers of  position,  whose  situation  as 
employers  of  domestic  servants  with 
votes  was  not  without  Its  painful  as- 
pects. The  case  of  husbands  was  dif- 
ferent, and  she  was  content  to  leave 
that  class  to  be  represented  by  the 
votes  of  their  wives,  who  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  express,  so  far  as 
they  called  for  expression,  the  opin- 
ions, convictions,  and  aspirations  of 
husbands. 

The  Chaneellor  af  $he  Ewchequer^ 
speaking  as  an  ecoji^mlst,  and  as  the 
national  bousekoeper,  declared  herself 
immovably  opposed  to  any  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bill.  As  wage-earners 
men  were  incapable  of  constructing  or 
administering  tbe  simplest  household 
budget.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
woman's  great  art  of  making  both  ends 
meet,  or  of  wise,  fruitful,  and  thrifty 
expenditure.  How,  then,  could  they 
be  trusted  with  a  vote  involving  the 
raising  and  expenditure  of  millions? 
The  economy  of  the  home  and  of  the 
nation  should  be  in  the  same  hands, 
and  she  was  convinced  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  men  would  lead  to  tbe 
adoption  of  tarlflTs  and  other  expedi- 
ents for  illicit  gains  and  bogus  econo- 
mies. 

Mrs.  Barton  said  that  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  admission  of  men  to  the 
franchise  had  been  the  widespread  fear 
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that  politics  wonld  thereby  be  de- 
based and  brutalized,  that  physical 
force  would  be  glorified,  and  that  a 
Tulgar  self-assertion  and  pugnacity 
•would  begin  to  color  our  diplomatic  re- 
latlouB.  She  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider, however,  that  the  Bill  would  en- 
franchise only  a  million  men.  She 
had  been  priyileged  to  know  men  in 
diverse  ranks  of  society  who  might 
fairly  claim  to  share  the  burden  of 
gov^nment  with  women,  and  she 
thought  that  in  the  Committee  stage 
they  might  secure  some  kind  of  fran- 
chise which  •  would,  if  she  might  so 
express  it,  enable  them  to  skim  the 
^lite  from  the  mass.  If  she  thought 
that  men  would  by  such  a  step  be  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  occupy  seats  in 
that  House  and  positions  of  Ministerial 
power,  she  would  vote  against  the  sec- 
ond reading,  but  she  credited  them 
with  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  common  sense. 

The  Prime  MiiHster,  in  asking  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decision,  said  that 
some  of  the  more  potent  categories  of 
conviction  lay  outside  the  sphere  of 
argument,  and  she  held  that  this  was 
one  of  them.      She  asked  them  not  to 

The  Nation. 


be  swayed  by  sentiment,  logic,  or  rea- 
son, but  to  review  the  problem  sal>- 
mitted  to  them  in  the  dry  light  of  ex- 
perience. The  truth  was  that  the 
qualities  and  functions,  which  fitted 
men  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
Providence  had  marked  out  for  them, 
disqualified  them  absolutely  and  for  all 
time  from  participating  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  "With  some  Irrele- 
vant exceptions,  men  had  never  been 
entrusted  with  political  power,  and 
their  incapacity  for  It  was  thus  a  mat- 
ter of  daily  and  universal  experience. 
Whether  they  had  regard  to  man's  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  to  his  ceaseless  pur- 
suit of  sport  and  pleasure,  his  mate- 
rial standards,  his  Ineradicable  bias 
towards  physical  violence,  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  and  moral  as- 
pects of  life,  or  his  dependence  on 
woman,  they  found  that  nature  had 
marked  him  out  not  to  govern,  but  to 
be  governed.  The  most  truly  manly 
men  recognized  the  limitations  of  sex, 
and  looked  to  women  to  protect  them 
against  a  movement  which  outraged 
nature  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  State. 


ON  BEING  "DONE." 


A  great  many  people  who  would 
hardly  stoop  to  pick  up  a  sixpence 
"would  walk  miles  rather  than  be 
cheated  out  of  a  threepenny  bit;  being 
cheated,  they  would  willingly  spend 
half-a-crown  in  order  once  more  to 
come  by  their  own.  A  small  deception 
Involving  a  small  loss,  wrongs  so  in- 
significant to  the  onlooker  that  the^y 
are  best  described  in  slang  terms  which 
convey  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  touch 
in  them  a  source  of  anger  which  in 
others  Is  only  tapped  by  insult  To 
half  their  friends  their  righteous  in- 
dignation    is     incomprehensible.       If 


these  puzzled  i)eople  find  that  they 
tfiemselves  have  been  ''done."  the 
thought  leaves  them  rather  sad,  or 
quite  indifferent,  according  to  the  loss 
Involved.  Occasionally  even  they  feel 
a  little  amused  at  their  own  expense, 
and  nothing  would  induce  them  to  risk 
a  further  loss  for  the  sake  of  equity  in 
the  abstract — (we  are  of  course  speak- 
ing of  insignificant  sums,  of  being 
"had"--not  of  the  cruel  Injustices 
which  Involve  of  necessity  suffering 
and  resentment). 

But  though  we  are  only  dealing  with 
trifles,  they  are  trifles  which  show  a 
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radical  difference  of  disposition — as 
great  a  difference  as  can  exist  between 
persons  of  equal  moral  worth.  If  we 
put  aside  all  those  wlio  are  actuated  by 
the  repellent  fault  of  meanness  or  by 
ttie  inconvenient  quality  of  pugnacity, 
the  people  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
cheated  represent  those  in  whom  the 
sense  of  Justice  is  strong  and  living;  in 
whom,  indeed,  it  is  tlie  motive  power 
of  the  moral  nature.  The  men  and 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  see 
themselves  "done**  without  any  emo- 
tion, however  good  or  trustworthy 
tbey  may  be,  are  not  moved  by  that 
dynamic  force.  An  insult  offered  to 
the  blind  goddess  and  her  scales  does 
not  strike  them  as  a  profanity.  They 
are  no  worshippers  of  hers. 

It  used  to  l>e  taken  for  granted  that 
a  sense  of  Justice  was  the  root  of  all 
virtue;  now  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  flower,  to  be,  in  fact,  the  most  ex- 
clusively human  of  all  the  virtues. 
Huxley  affirmed  that  the  love  of  one's 
neighbor  was  an  earlier  moral  senti- 
ment than  the  abstract  sense  of  Justice 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Certainly  our  in- 
ferior relations  upon  four  legs,  while 
they  show  both  affection  and  self-sac- 
rifice, have  no  sense  of  abstract  Jus- 
tice. Perhaps,  then,  we  may  regard 
those  in  whom  the  sense  of  Justice  Is 
weak  as  primitive.  We  do  not  mean 
that  they  resemble  savages,  or  that 
they  are.  In  any  particular.  Ill-con- 
ducted. They  are  not  necessarily  un- 
devel<^)ed  morally— of  ten  they  are  very 
highly  developed — ^but  they  have  devel- 
oped upon  primitive  lines.  So  far  as 
conduct  goes,  there  are  plenty  of  sub- 
stltntes  for  a  sense  of  Justice.  Sym- 
pathy will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
keep  a  man  from  taking  advantage, 
and  that  useful  quality,  xnrlde,  which 
does  instead  of  so  many  virtues,  will 
easily  cover  the  tenth  case.  A  good 
man  without  much  sense  of  Justice  is 
most  often  unjust  to  himself.  His 
sense  of  moral  beauty,  while  it  is  keen. 


is  incomplete.  He  has  a  love  of  color 
bnt  little  appreciation  of  line.  At  every 
moral  Juncture  he  wishes  to  do  well, 
to  play  a  handsome  part,  but  he  is  in- 
cural>ly  ignorant  of — ^is  even  perhaps 
Incapable  of  grasping — the  moral  anat- 
omy of  the  situation.  .He  does  what 
is  generous  because  he  is  not  quite 
sure  what  is  Just,  and  fears  to  do  what 
is  wrong.  An  immense  number  of 
women  are  in  this  case,  and  we  believe 
it  is  commoner  among  men  than  is 
usually  believed.  The  false  idea  that 
the  sense  of  Justice  is  strong  in  all  but 
bad  people  makes  the  careless  moral 
critic  Impute  it  to  every  well-doing  in- 
dividual. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  strength 
in  the  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  Jus- 
tice and  a  weakness  somewhere  in  the 
man  who  is  without  it.  Bxperience 
of  life  may  teach  the  first  to  say  de 
minimis,  and  he  may  learn  never  to 
make  himself  ridiculous,  but  he  will  al- 
ways feel,  however  secretly,  a  shock 
when  the  rules  of  the  game  are  vio- 
lated ever  so  little.  The  wrong  note 
Jars  on  him..  He  would  like  to  stop 
the  performance,  and  have  the  xmssage 
played  over  again.  He  is  conscious, 
too,  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race;  he 
takes,  even  if  unconsciously,  an  interest 
in  whether  other  people  do  right,  builds 
his  bit  of  the  tower  of  civilisation 
and  makes  them  build  theirs.  There 
are  no  bom  rulers  without  this  sense. 
The  good  man  with  a  strong  sense  of 
Justice  does  really  care  to  improve  the 
world,  even  though  he  would  deny  the 
charge.  He  wants  to  strengthen  the 
moral  backbone  of  society,  to  keep 
bright  the  armor  of  sincerity  which 
alone  can  save  it  from  destruction. 
Good  men  without  a  sense  of  Justice 
care  chiefly  to  ease  its  sufferings,  men- 
tal and  bodily,  and  show  weakness 
most  where  their  own  interests  are  not 
concerned.  They  are  strongly  moved 
by  pity  and  incline  always  to  the  cause 
of  the  under  dog.    As  critics,  however. 
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tbey  are  often  useful  to  tbe  cause  of 
Justice.  Tbey  have  no  temptation  to 
fix  tbeir  minds  upon  the  accuracy  of 
tbe  scales,  and  so  forget  in  delicate 
comparisons  tbe  facts  of  positive 
wei^rht.  "So-and-so  was  over-barsb," 
tbey  will  «ay:  "bis  action  was  posi- 
tively cruel.  Wbat  bas  tbe  provoca- 
tion to  do  witb  it?  Wbat  be  did 
ougbt  not  to  be  done.**  A  lack  of  tbe 
sense  of  Justice  is  not  a  defect  of  wbicb 
many  people  are  aware.  They  do  not 
look  up  to  tbe  man  who  bas  it,  but  very 
often  condemn  him  for  a  want  of  quick 
sympathy,  and  always  feel  that  tbere 
is  something  despicable  in  taking  much 
account  of  little  matters,  having  an  in- 
stinct to  avoid  friction. 

To  return  to  our  theory — ^that  tbe 
man  who  is  amused,  and  not  annoyed, 
when  be  finds  that  he  bas  been  "done** 
is  a  man  of  primitive  moral  type.  Tbe 
love  of  mystification  is  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  some  of  us  cannot  re- 
sent it.  Alf  children  love  to  take 
someone  in.  So  does  the  primitive 
savage.  The  silliest  riddle  will  delight 
tbe  most  intelligent  child.  Some  sen- 
tence with  a  "catch"  in  it  appeals  with 
irritating  certainly  to  the  childish  mind. 
They  have  an  astonishing  wish  to  dress 
up,  for  instance.  At  tbe  back  of 
ev<{ry  man's  memory  lies  some  childish 
Joke  at  which  he  still  smiles,  and  of 
which  a  trick  was  a  part.  Slight  de- 
ceptions are  apparently  natural  vents 
for  high  spirits.  Something  of  this 
unreasonable  delight  lingers  in  us  alL 
All  good  talk  which  is  not  debate  bas 
its  origin  in  **pretendlng."  The  in- 
stinct is  very  deep-rooted,  and  lies  close 
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to  the  origins  of  humor  and  romance. 
Wb^i  the  InsUnct  for  romance — tbajt 
is,  wbat  we  usually  call  tbe  artistic  in- 
stinct— ^is  very  strong,  tbe  sense  of  Jus- 
tice is,  we  think,  seldom  keen  and  dom- 
inating. People  created  to  enjoy  tbe 
pageant  of  life  to  tbe  full  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  got  it.  It  limits  tbe  interest. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  truly  said  that 
all  moral  sentiments  do  this  In  some  de- 
gree, and  in  tbe  abstract  such  an  argu- 
ment may  be  maintained.  Practically* 
however,  sympathy  increases  the  pow- 
ers of  perception  to  a  marked  extent, 
and  while  vivifying  tbe  drama  saves 
the  soul  of  tbe  spectator.  Sympathy, 
plus  self-respect,  will  replace  tbe  seven 
living  virtues,  however  we  may  like 
to  detbM  them.  Children  have,  of 
course,  a  strongfeeUng  for  revenge,  and 
if  revenge  is  "a  sort  of  wild  Justice," 
then  Justice  is  tbe  earliest  of  all  senti- 
ments. But  it  Is  not  distinctively  hu- 
man. A  Jelly  fish,  we  should  imagine. 
Is  capable  of  it  Revenge  is  not  tbe 
origin  of  that  ever-present  sense  of  fair 
play,  wbicb  is  the  outcome  ratiier  than 
the  origin  of  civilisation,  and  which 
goes  on  increasing  in  strength  while 
revenge  weakens  witb  the  years,  but 
which  is  a  less  instinctive  thing  than 
either  pity  or  romance. 

Have  we  uMide  out  that  people  wto 
do  not  mind  being  "done"  are  tactined 
to  be  sly?  We  do  not  think  so.  Sly- 
ness and  pettiness  are  inseparable 
companions,  and  no  disinterested  per- 
son is  ever  sly.  But  thej  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  tbe  qualities  wbicb  make  for 
progress,  either  in  tbe  best— or  tbe  sec- 
ond-best— sense  of  tbe  word. 
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Nobody  has  ever  written  a  history  of 
public  opinion,  but  if  such  a  book  could 
be  written  by  another  Bryce,  combin- 
ing encyclopcedic  knowledge  witb  the 
gift  of  scientific  Imagination,  a  chapter 


might  well  be  given  to  wbat  bas  hap- 
pened to  Conservative  policy  in  Eng- 
land since  Mr.  Balfour  was  beaten  at 
tbe  polls  in  January,  1906.  On  Octo- 
ber 22nd  of  that  very  year  Mr.  Balfour 
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used  the  traditional  language  of  his 
party  in  dealing  with  the  Honse  of 
Lords;  It  was  the  language  of  unfeigned 
esteem  and  admiration.  "The  House 
of  Lords,**  he  said,  ''stands  impregna- 
ble. Hot  merely  npon  its  historic  past, 
but  npon  Its  present  utility."  There 
was  no  hint  here  of  any  flaw  what- 
ever in  the  constitution  of  our  Second 
Chamber;  nor  did  the  leaders  of  the 
Unionist  party  place  any  check  upon  its 
functions  in  face  of  the  unprecedented 
Liberal  majority  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  contrary,  the  Peers  were 
encouraged  to  throw  out  the  Education 
Bill — ^the  very  first  important  measure 
that  was  presented  to  them.  In  the 
same  wi^  the  Licensing  BUI  was  com- 
mitted to  the  waste  paper  basket,  and 
at  last,  with  the  concurrence  and  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  this  impregnable  Second  Cham- 
ber, relying  on  Its  historic  past  and 
present  utility,  outstepped  the  limits  of 
constitutional  usage  by  rejecting  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  first  Budget.  That  hap- 
pened in  November,  1009,  just  a  year 
and  a-half  ago.  When  this  action  was 
first  mooted  and  proposed  by  the  DiMy 
Teleffraph  and  other  Conservative  papers 
we  refused  to  take  it  seriously,  for  it 
seemed  to  us  perfectly  clear  that  in 
so  doing  the  House  of  Lords  would 
most  likely  be  committing  suicide.  It 
was  impossible,  in  our  view,  that  a 
hereditary  Second  Chamber  should  be 
able  in  this  democratic  age  to  deprive 
the  House  of  Commons  of  its  admin- 
istrative and  financial  authority. 
Nevertheless,  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  modem  his- 
tory the  House  of  Lords  broke  up  a 
Parliament,  and  compelled  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  to  dissolve.  What 
has  happened  since  then  is  well  within 
the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The 
Government  returned  with  a  majority 
of  over  a  hundred.  The  majority,  it 
is  true,  was  a  composite  one,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  House  of  Lords,  it 


was  absolutely  united  in  favor  of  re- 
stricting and  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Thus  by  its  own  ac- 
tion the  Second  Cliamber  had  given 
a  fresh  lease  of  life  to  its  o^Kments, 
and  had  ensured  their  unity  by  provid- 
ing a  battie-cry.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  allowed  to  act  moderately 
and  cautiously  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  admonished  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  at  this  moment 
the  Unionists  would  have  been  in  office. 
But  things  went  diflTerently.  Ulti- 
mately, Of  course,  the  Budget  was 
passed;  but  after  the  King's  death 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  the 
country  had  been  clearly  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  Veto  policy,  for  unless  the 
mandate  was  clear  the  King,  it  was 
held,  could  not  be  advised  to  use  his 
prerogative  freely  in  order  to  carry  a 
Parliament  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  view  prevailed;  a  fresh 
mandate  was  sought,,  and  last  Decem- 
ber, for  the  second  time  within  twelve 
months,  the  country  gave  Mr.  Asquith 
a  majority  of  over  a  hundred.  The 
policy  of  the  second  Election,  which 
was  itself  due  to  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  to 
acquiesce  in  the  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords,  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  historic  Institution. 
For  the  Tory  Democrats,  led  by  such 
popular  men  as  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  re- 
fused to  face  the  country  with  a  mere 
Conservative  policy  of  opposition  to  the 
Government  proposals.  Mr.  Balfonr 
was  forced  to  devise  some  popular  and 
attractive  alternative.  He  invented 
two:  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Referendum.  The  first  of 
these  two  policies  culminated  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  introduced  a  Bill 
which,  in  his  own  words,  •*wlll  beyond 
doubt  be  a  death  blow  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  many  of  us  have  known  it 
for  so  long." 
Lord  Lansdowne's  Bill  is  of  a  most 
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sweeping  character.  In  fact,  it  goes 
as  far  almost  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
go  witliout  imperilling  the  certainty  of 
a  sufficient  party  majority  for  his  own 
side  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under 
his  scheme  there  will  be  in  a  small 
House  of  350  a  Gonseryatiye  majority 
which  can  hardly  be  less  than  20  or 
more  than  80.  But  if  this  scheme  stood 
as  a  definite  and  alternative  proposal, 
the  position  from  a  Liberal  standpoint 
would  be  worse  than  before,  since  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Ministers  to  create  peers  would 
he  abrogated.  A  moderate  but  irre- 
movable majority  would  be  substituted 
for  a  large  but  removable  one.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  peers  themselves, 
liowever,  the  Bill  is,  indeed,  a  death 
blow.  The  principle  that  when  a  legis. 
lator  dies  his  eldest  son  immediately 
becomes  a  legislator  is  abrogated,  and 
the  very  idea  of  heredity  receives  a 
rude  constitutional  shock.  The  main 
body  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  Second 
Chamber  as  provided  in  the  Bill  and  lu- 
cidly explained  by  its  author,  consists 
of  several  entirely  distinct  sections,  dif- 
ferently qualified  and  differently 
chosen. 

(1)  A  hundred  members  would  be 
elected  by  the  hereditary  peers,  with 
minority  representation,  so  that  one- 
tenth  of  this  body  might  be  Liberals. 
Their  tenure  would  be  for  twelve  years, 
25  retiring  triennially. 

(2)  Then  120  members,  called  Lords 
of  Parliament,  would  be  elected  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
grouped  according  to  large  electoral 
districts  again  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation. These  Lords  of  Parliament 
would  also  have  a  tenure  of  12  years, 
and  30  would  be  elected  every  three 
years. 

(3)  A  hundred  members  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown  in  each  Par- 
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llament  according  to  the  dlstributioii 
of  the  parties  io  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

(4)    Lastly,  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
10  Law  Lords,  and  three  Princes  of  the 
Blood  will  be  ex  offloio  members,  and 
the  Bishops  will  elect  five  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  Second  Chamber.      No  rep- 
resentation   is   provided   for    Noncon- 
formists or  Roman  Catholics. 
,    The  Bill  will  also  limit  the  creation 
of  new  peerages  to  five  a  year.      Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's  measure  is  the  do- 
cility with  which  it  has  been  tak&a  in 
the   leading  articles  of   the   so-called 
Conservative  Press.      The  pure  spirit 
of  partisanship  has  never  been  more 
conspicuous  tlian  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  very  same  writers  who  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1909  egged  on  the  hereditary 
peers  to  their  ruin,  applauded  thetr  ac- 
tion,   and    exalted    their    exorbitant 
claims  are -now,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion,  commending  Lord   Lansdowne's 
Bill   for  its   wisdom   and   far-sighted 
statesmansliip.     The  PaU  MM  (knetu 
has  actually  published  a  cartoon  after 
Turner  showing  the  House  of  Lords 
being  tugged  to  its  last  berth,  and  by 
a  vulgar  little  paddle-steamer,  manned* 
we  suppose,  by  the  up-to-date  Conserv- 
atives, who  conserve  nothing  which  ap- 
pears to  be  at  all  unpopular.      We  do 
not  think  Lord  Lansdowne's  Bill  could 
possibly    become   law   in   its   present 
form.      Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  after 
going  so  far  he  did  not  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  provide  for  a  Second  Cham- 
ber which  would  offer  the  probability 
of  a  fair  balance  of  parties  and  opin- 
ions, with  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  in- 
dependent men.      Nevertheless,  he  has 
certainly    taken    a    portentous    step, 
which  may  possibly,  as  Lord  Morley  in* 
timated,  smooth  the  path  of  constita- 
tional  progress. 
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ODE  FOR  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  VICTORIA 

MEMORIAL. 

L 

Once  more  ebe  meets  her  people.    Silent  now, 

August  in  immortality  she  stands. 
A  child— she  felt  the  Grown  (^[^ress  her  brow, 

A  lonely  child,  throned  over  seas  and  lands, 

She  wept;  then  took  the  Sceptre  in  her  hands 
And  mightily  reigned,  throned  on  her  people's  love! 

Her  long-sought  realm  of  peace  at  last  expands 
Around  her  and  beneath  her  and  above. 
Victoria — still  she  wields  the  Sceptre  with  the*  Dove. 

IL 
First  in  the  sunrise  of  the  reign  to  be, 

Once  more  she  meets  her  people.    As  of  old, 
Their  welcome  surges  round  her  like  a  sea! 

The  mists  and  drifting  veils  of  Time  unfold. 

And  the  deep-thundering   anthem   is   up-rolled 
Unto  that  God,  *'our  help  in  ages  past," 

Whose  arms  alone  are  mighty  to  uphold 
This  realm  of  Freedom,  and  to  crown  at  last 
With  the  pure  light  of  Law  a  heritage  so  vast 

III. 

The  skies  have  changed  for  England.    Let  them  change! 

Ghauge  is  the  rhythm  that  draws  the  stars  along, 
The  march  of  law,  whence  all  that  idly  range 

Whelm  good  and  ill  in  a  most  equal  wrong! 

For  law  is  life  and  order,  growth  and  spng. 
The  chariot  of  the  Soul  wherein  she  towers 

Triumphant  over  changeless  Death  and  strong 
To  cleave  the  indifferent  surge  of  his  dark  powers, 
And  rein  the  thundering  ages  in  a  leash  of  hours. 

ly. 
The  skies  have  changed  for  England,  not  her  pride 

In  love  and  truth,  the  simple  prayers  she  prayed 

In  cottage  and  in  palace.    These  abide, 

Though  mocked  by  souls  whose  rootless  lives  are  swayed 

In  every  gust,  light  souls  that  shrink,  afraid, 
E'en  from  the  good  that  shows  not  wholly  new, 

E*en  from  the  living  truth,  unless  arrayed 
In  glittering  falsehood,— souls  that  yield  no  due 
Of  honor  to  a  fame  so  simply  pure  and  true. 
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V.    . 

Yet  <mw9X&,  migland!    Tboagh  all  else  be  changed. 

The  faith  endures  that  filled,  her  age  with  Ugfat! 
Onward!    Though  narrow  hearts  be  soon  estranged, 

Tiie  great  heart  (tf  thy  people  beats  aright! 

Mists  of  an  tear  may  veil  her  face  from  sight, 
And  blot  the  unsullied  Bo^tchecm  of  her  fame; 

But  here,  her  nations  in  one  yfyloe  unite! 
The  mists  roll  back!    All  ages  shall  prodmim 
The  glory  of  Bngland  one  with  her  triumphant  name. 

VL 
She  stands  before  her  people.    Silent  now, 

August  in  Immortality  she  stands! 
Time  cannot  dim  the  Grown  upon  that  brow, 

Nor  change  corrupt  the  Sceptre  in  those  hands: 

She  gazes  out  across  her  seas  and  lands, 
As  ere  the  sundering  years  had  worked  their  will. 

Mighty  in  life,  in  death  she  still  commands 
All  English  hearts  to  bum,  all  eyes  to  fill. 
Once  more  she  meets  her  people.      She  is  mighty,  still. 

The  Westmlntter  Gasette.  Alfred  NOVW. 
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The  eviction  of  the  Scottish  crofters 
—always  a  pathetic  theme — suggests 
the  opening  chapters  of  A.  D.  Stewart's 
story,  "Heather  and  Peat."  A  father 
emigrating  to  Canada,  a  mother  dying 
just  as  the  time  has  come  to  join  him, 
a  boy  left  to  be  brought  up  in  the  hos- 
pital manse,  a  foundling  girl  who  be- 
comes his  playmate  and  love,  an  old 
woman  gifted  with  second  sight,  a 
carrier  with  his  accumulated  lore,  the 
village  minister  and  the  laird  are  the 
principal  characters  in  a  narrative 
which  gives  some  touching  pictures  of 
rural  life.      Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Under  the  title  "Under  the  Roof  of 
the  Jungle,"  Charles  Livingston  Bull 
groups  fourteen  vivid  and  picturesque 
sketches, — half-story  and  half  nature- 
study,  the  fruit  of  personal  adventure 
and  experience  in  the  wilds  of  British 
Guiana.       He  writes  with  an  enthu- 


siastic delight  in  wild  life  which  the 
reader  will  find  contagious,  but  it  is 
not  the  delight  of  the  hunter  in  quest 
of  big  game,  but  of  the  lover  and  close 
observer  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
forests  and  jungles.  Illustrated  with 
sixty  full-page  plates  and  a  multitude 
of  smaller  decorations  from  drawings 
by  the  author,  this  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  stirring  books 
of  its  class.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Herbert  K.  Job's  **The  Blue  Goose 
Chase"  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company) 
is  a  rattling  good  story  of  adventure 
for  boy  readers;  but  it  is  something 
more  than  that  It  is  a  record  of  real 
experience  in  an  exciting  and  success- 
ful quest  of  the  habitat  of  the  blue 
geese.  The  author  is  a  naturalist:  and 
he  also  knows  and  loves  boys.  The 
boys  whom  he  takes  with  him  in  his 
quest  have  the  time  of  their  lives;  and 
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the  boys  who  read  about  them  will  not 
find  their  adventures  less  exciting  be- 
cause their  hunting  Is  done,  not  with 
guns,  but  with  the  camera.  If,  inci- 
dentally, from  ttie  story  and  from  the 
illustrations  which  decorate  it,  they 
learn  something  of  the  uses  of  the  cam- 
era and  become  qualified  for  like  quests, 
so  much  the  better. 

Anna  Chapin  Ray*s  **Buddie*'  is  the 
story  of  a  boy  upon  whom  shortsighted 
parents  had  bestowed  the  name  "Er- 
nest Angeir'  but  who  had  so  strong  an 
aversion  to  the  name  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  challenge  to  deadly  combat 
any  boy  who  called  him  by  It,  and 
whose  mischievous  conduct  at  school 
and  among  his  playmates  suggested 
that  the  appellation  was  at  least  pre- 
mature. But  he  was  a  hearty,  whole- 
some boy,  none  the  less,  and  this  record 
of  his  experiences,  occupations  and 
friendships  Is  likely  to  appeal  to  boys 
of  a  similar  type.  Boys  who  read  it 
will  be  glad  that  It  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries by  a  writer  who  promises  to  do  for 
boys  what  she  already  has  done  for 
girls  in  the  "Sidney**  and  'Teddy" 
books.    Little  Brown  &  Co. 

Less  grim  and  tragic  than  Jack  Lon- 
don's wont  is  "Adventure,"  and  quite 
unrelated  to  any  ethical  or  economic 
problems — ^a  mere  trifle,  thrown  off  in 
some  holiday  mood,  no  doubt  But  it 
is  a  picturesque  and  stirring  story  of 
life  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  its  hero  a 
young  Englishman  at  his  wits*  end  to 
finance  his  plantation  till  his  cocoanuts 
begin  to  yield,  to  whom  appears,  as 
he  is  holding  in  leash  a  gang  of  fever- 
stricken,  mutinous  cannibals,  an  Amer- 
ican girl  at  the  helm  of  a  whale-boat 
rowed  by  Tahitian  sailors.  Joan  Lack- 
land proves  to  be  the  heiress  of  a  rich 
Hawaii  cattleman  with  a  passion  for 
exploration,  and  she  insists  that  she  is 
only  following  family  tradition  by  Join- 
ing fortunes,  in  a  "strictly  business 
partnership/^  with  her  reluctant  host 


The  end  of  the  story  is  easily  imagined, 
but  the  intervening  incidents  are  full  of 
the  unexpected,  and  the  interest  does 
not  fiag  for  a  moment  The  Macmillan 
Company. 
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By  a  coincidence,  "George  Thome, 
the  hero  of  Norval  Richardson's  new 
novel,  overhears  in  the  Colorado  mln- 
Ing-offlce  where  he  Is  employed  as 
detk  a  conversation  wlilch  reveals  a 
scheme  of  his  employers  for  cheating 
the  Eastern  owner  and  at  the  same 
time  Informs  him  of  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  owner's  wife  and 
himself.  By  another  coincidence,  one 
of  the  partners  drops  from  his  pocket  an 
old  newspaper  clipping  referring  to  the 
kidnapping  of  the  capitalist's  child, 
some  twenty  years  earlier.  George  is 
immediately  struck  with  the  possibility 
of  passing  himself  off  as  the  missing 
son,  and  buying  the  silence  of  his  em- 
ployers  by  threatening  to  expose  tils 
knowledge  of  their  own  plans.  The 
plot  is  ingeniously  developed,  with  lav- 
ish details  of  the  luxurious  life  of  the 
metropolis;  an  element  of  psychological 
interest  is  introduced  in  a  way  to  in- 
crease its  plausibility;  and  readers  who 
enjoy  a  story  of  its  type  will  count  this 
an  uncommonly  good  one.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Novel-writing  and  pamphleteering 
are  getting  considerably  confused. 
The  novel  that  attacks  the  convention- 
alities is  an  everyday  affair,  and  the 
novel  that  attacks  the  existing  eco- 
nomic order  is  not  new.  nor  the  novel 
that  attacks  the  church.  The  novel 
that  attacks  the  army  is  more  of  a  sur- 
prise. But  the  novel  that  attacks  all 
four  at  once — can  that  be  a  novel  at 
all?  Isn't  it  Just  plain  propaganda? 
Indeed  it  can  be  a  novel,  and  of  the 
most  readable  sort,  if  its  name  is  '*The 
Visioning"  and  its  writer  Susan  Glas- 
pell,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  she  wrote  it  for  art's  sake  as 
they  did  in  the  brave  days  of  old.  and 
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that  the  propaganda  are  only  designed 
aa  stage-setting  for  dear  Katie  Jones, 
the  varmy  girl,"  her  protegee,  Ann,  the 
ehoms-girl,  her  lxt>ther,  Captain 
Wajneworth  Jones,  at  work,  on  his 
new  invention  for  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, and  her  lover,  **the  man  who 
mends  the  boats,"  as  they  play  their 
separate  parts  on  the  beautiful  €k)v- 
^rnment  island  in  the  Mississippi 
Quarrel  a^  the  conservative  reader  will 
with  its  teaching — i^  it  really  means  to 
teach — the  book  Is  certainly  one  of  tlie 
brightest  of  the  season.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

The  titles  of  the  five  novels  com- 
pleted h^  Will  Llllibridge  before  his 
lamented  death  at  but  thirty-one  years 
of  age— "Ben  Blair,'*  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides,**  "The  Dissolving  Circle,*'  "The 
Quest  Internal,**  and  **The  Dominant 
Dollar*' — suggest  the  •  essential  char- 
acteristics of  his  work,  his  familiarity 
with  the  vigorous,  picturesque  life  of 
the  West,  his  protest  against  conven- 
tion and  materialism,  and  his  imagina- 
tive power  with  its  tinge  of  melan- 
choly. The  short  stories — many  of 
them  published  before  in  magazine 
form — which  are  now  gathered  into  a 
volume  called  "A  Breath  of  Prairie," 
show  the  same  qualities,  and  deepen 
the  regret  that  bis  career  should  have 
been  so  short  and  the  conviction  that 
added  years  would  have  added  to  bis 
reputation.  Few  writers  write  so  spon- 
taneously, with  such  exuberance  of  en- 
thusiasm, out  of  such  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  their  subjects.  The  long- 
est story  in  this  volume — a  study  of 
unhappy  marriage — is  the  least  char- 
acteristic and  the  least  successful.  But 
the  opening  sketch,  of  an  ambitious 
boy  longing  to  leave  the  prairie  but 
held  by  the  needs  of  his  father  and 
mother,  is  wonderfully  real  and  touch- 
ing. Equally  real,  but  in  lighter  vein, 
is  "A  Dark  Horse,"  the  description  of 
a  Marathon  race  in  an  Iowa  college. 


A  brief  introduction  Increases  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  volume,  and  one 
feels  cmre  that  It  Is  supplemented  by  a 
bit  of  genuine  autobiography  in  tbe 
sketeh  called  ^he  Madness  of  Whis-* 
tling  Wings.^    A.  a  MoClurg  &  CkK 

.  '*The  nomadic,  bachelor  West  l» 
over,  the  housed,  married  West  is  es- 
tablished,*' writes  Owen  Wister  in  the 
delightful  preface  to  the  volume  of  sto- 
ries, of  Wyoming  which  he  names 
"Members  of  the  Family."  Among  the 
nomads  are  Scipio  tie  Moyne,  the 
shrewd,  genial  and  upon  occasion  gar- 
rulous <:ow-boy,  hunter  and  guide,  who 
figures  in  nearly  all  the  stories;  Un- 
cle Pasco*  the  bad  old  gentleman  with 
black  coat  and  white  beard,  who  holds 
up  the  paymaster  in  his  cabin;  McDon- 
ough,  the  rustler;  Lem  Speed,  the  cat- 
tleman; Timberline,  the  stock-tender, 
with  WaUinif  for  nothing  stamped  plain 
upon  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  it  is 
stamped  upon  certain  figures  all  the 
world  over;  Aaron  Tace,  the  shell-game 
nian,  and  old  Kultus  Jake  and  Frisco 
BaJdy  who  have  crossed  the  line  to- 
gether into  childhood.  Less  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  but  not  less  inter- 
esting, are  the  housed-and-married« 
such  as  Jimsy  Culloden  with  his  pretty, 
scolding  vHte;  Mr.  Edmund,  the  store- 
keeper at  Beekman,  with  the  heap  of 
misplaced  seriousness  in  his  system  to 
conquer,  whose  happiness  fills  and 
crowds  the  cabin  when  he  brings  the 
little  school-teacher  home  to  share  it 
with  him:  and  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
whoise  stately  figure  points  a  moral  for 
the  final  tale.  Thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  region  which  he  loves  to  describe 
and  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  de- 
scription, Mr.  Wister  has  few  rivals  in 
bis  field.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  some- 
times resorts  to  the  exaggerated  and 
artificial,  and  so  fails  of  the  effect  of 
absolute  reality  achieved  now  and  then 
by  writers  far  less  brilliant.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 
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Dreams,  Btc. 


DRBAMS. 

ify  son  to  In  America, 

Awaj  bejont  tbe  8ea« 
Bat  in  his  dreams  he  comes  back  home» 

And  looks  oat  towards  Knockree. 
He  sees  the  ribbon  of  white  road 

Go  winding  towards  Glenctiree, 
And  he  knocks  with  liis  stick  on  the 
open  doer 

To  call  iiecBelf  4uid  me. 

All  day  Ite's  working  in  the  town, 

And  moiderad  with  the  street. 
Bat  in  his  dreams  he  feels  the  grass — 

The  grass  beneath  his  feet; 
He  wandecB  oi^  the  green  hlU-side, 

Tbe  elder  bloom  smells  sweet, 
Then  he  praises  God  for  the  Irish  air 

And  reek  of  burning  peat 

The  wonders  of  the  West  he  sees, 

Per  men  of  wealth  live  thare 
In  iMMMes  reaching  to  the  stars. 

With  ^Tecrthlng  that* s  fair. 
''Bat  och!*'  says  he^  *'tbe  hills  for  me. 

The  sight  of  groose  or  hare. 
The  cry  of  the  curlews  over  the  bog, 

The  breath  of  Irish  air/* 

W.  if.  LeIU, 

ne  Natioa. 


A  70th  BIRTHDAY. 

Thieescore  teak  are  the  years  I've  told: 

Time,  say  jou,  to  prepare  to  die. 
Soon    to    be   missed   and   under    the 
mould: 
Haply,  my  trleod,  yet  why? 
If  aU  these  decades — may   Ctod  for- 

giyel — 
My  days  have  been  water  poured  in  a 

storey 
And  I  never,  hj  knowing  Him,  learned 
to  Uve. 
l^me  to  begin,  say  I. 

Think  of  the  hasaidoas  paths  I  trod! 
Heading  for  ruin,  but  forced  to  stay. 
By  the  ongnlicent  nyght  of  God 

■ver  firoa  day  to  dar 
Rescued,  renovate,  bom  anew; 
BIhidly  doing  what  man  may  do 
To  balk  His  purpose,  and  jet  brought 
through! 
How  for  a  saner  way! 
Look  at  the  great  unchanging  laws, 
Ohemic,  mechanic,  and  what  beside. 


Modes  of  the  One  Almighty  Cause 
In  the  bodies  where  we  abide! 

Operant  e'en  the  while  we  sleep! 

Kindred  of  those  the  soul  must  keep 

Or  ever  to  Life  Bteme  she  leap. 
To  reign  as  the  Sphrit's  Bride! 

Teeming  with  thoughts  that  breed  dis- 


Drugged  with  delusions  that  make 
for  deaths 
Too   earth-bound,   e'en    upon    bended 
knees 
To  hear  what  the  Spfait  salth, 
Casting  in  with  the  world  her  lot 
Fed  upon  that  which  sustalneth  not. 
How  should  the  soul  up-boUd,  I  wot, 
A  palace  of  Vital  Breath? 

• 

Strong  enough  are  the  Primal  Powers 

For    suns    and    moons    to    endure 

thereby, 

But  not,  say  you,  for  titese  fkomes  ol 

oon, 

That  sicken  and  droop.    Yet  why? 

Here's  God's  whole  Klngdmn  at  hand 

within. 
For  thought  to  fathom,  for  faith  to 

rwln: 
Time  to  be  rid  of  this  nightmare  sin. 
And  waken  to  Life,  say  L 

Jomn  Rhooim, 

The   WevtmliiBter  Ouette. 


SONG  FORSAKEN. 

When  I  went  forth  singing, 
Then  all  things  made  me  glad. 

Flower,  star,  and  songbird. 
Such  Joy  I  had. 

Ah,  the  dreams  I  cherished. 
The  songs  I  fashlMied  then. 

You  shall  find  them  treasured  up 
In  Quiet  homes  of  men. 

The  wise  man  came  and  counseQed 

Gold  to  win,  to  keep. 
I  heard  his  evil  counsel, 

I  put  my  soul  to  sleep. 

I  have  a  silver  tankard, 

A  golden  flnger-ring. 
But  my  soul  withers  In  me, 

I  have  no  songs  to  sing. 

MfMt  fVilluf. 

Hie 
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THE  SCEPTRE  WITH  THE  DOVE, 

A  OOBOITATIOH  ODB. 

Bt  Alfbbd  Notbb. 
'*nitlma  OaiiMel  yenit  Jam  carminls  setas; 
Magnus  ab  integro  saeclonim  nascitur  ordo.    .    .    . 
Pacatnmqae  reget  patrlis  yirtntlbus  orbem.*' 

I. 
In  tbeir  grandenr  as  thej  rise  to  the  mist-wreathed  skies, 
The  Minster-towers  of  Bngland  that  crown  her  long  renown, 
Have  they  heard  the  mighty  rumor,  rolling  Inland  from  the  sea, 
Of  the  centuries  to  be? 

Hath  the  sea-wind  told  them?    Is  the  hallowed  dust  the^y  keep 
Stirred  by  a  word  across  the  deep? 

Hath  a  whisper  touched  the  sleep  of  our  ancient  island  kings? 
Hath  a  trumpet-caU  not  reached  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
In  the  shrine  where  they  were  crowned,  long  ago, 
In  the  shrine  that  crowned  the  Saxon  ere  the  conquering  Nor- 
man came. 
In  the  shrine  whose  rival  glories  make  a  single  beacon-flame. 
In  the  shrine  that  saw  the  Red  Rose  wedded  to  the  White, 
And  the  warring  shires  of  Bngland  *neath  a  single  crown  unite. 
And  the  Rose  of  Bngland  triumph  in  the  fore-front  of  the  fight, 
As  they  swept  in  their  might  to  meet  the  foe. 

IL 
Shrine  of  mighty  memories. 

Binder  of  the  centuries, 

Oh,  hear'st  thou  yet  the  piean  and  the  va^t  exultant  throng 

Of  the  golden  world  approaching?    Thou  bast  listened  for  it 

long! 
Can  the  dust  of  conflict  blind  thee? 
Canst  thou  dream  the  light  withdrawn 
To  a  mythic  age  behind  thee? 
Hast  thou  dreamed  it  all  a  dream. 
Hast  thou  caught  not  yet  the  gleam 
That  shall  thrill  thy  gray  old  watch-towers  with  the  clear  Mem- 

nonian  song 
Of  the  dawn?    Thou  hast  listened  for  it  longi 
Through  the  thunder  of  the  City,  through  the  silence  of  the 

ages, 
Bre  the  hamlet  that  was  London  heard  thy  lonely  curfew  tolled. 
Thou  hast  pleaded,  thou  hast  called,  across  the  pasture  and  the 

fold. 
Drawing  scattered  tribes  to  worship  from  the  river  and  the 

wood. 
In  a  close-knit  brotherhood. 
From  century  to  century. 
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In  ever-widening  unity. 

Thou  hast  crowned  us  here  a  people,  In  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 

Till,  around  thee  waiting,  listening  still,  the  great  new  oceans 

rolled. 
And  thy  seamen  plunging  Westward  bade  the  Grolden  Gates 

unfold. 
And  the  vision  that  sustained  them  deepened  onward  to  this 

hour, 
When  the  crown  is  yet  to  set  upon  the  purpose  of  thy  power. 
And  the  mightiest  page  is  yet  to  turn  of  all  thy  golden  pages! 
O,  lift  thy  towers  to  heaven,  for  thy  work  is  not  yet  done! 
Nations,  not  shires,  this  day, 
Bring  thee  their  worlds  and  say, 
Keep  thou  thine  ancient  way, 
Weld  us  in  one! 

With  tumult  of  multitudes,  with  trample  of  cavalry. 

With  clangor  of  trumpets  and  with  brilliance  of  steel. 
Surging  like  an  ocean  thro'  the  channels  of  the  City, 

Flows  the  single  splendor  of  a  world-wide  Ck>mmonweal, 
Rolls  the  single  thunder  of  the  royal  flag  of  England 
Shaken  to  a  thousand  winds  beneath  the  Eternal  sun. 
God  of  all  power  and  might, 
Bless  Thou  our  crown  to-night. 
Make  it  our  beacon-light. 
Weld  us  in  one. 

III. 
Like  a  great  cliff  thro'  smoke  of  ocean-spraj 
Soaring  to  meet  the  skies'  rare  amethyst, 
Silently  through  the  drifting  London  mist 
Swims  the  gray  Minster,  crowned  with  golden  day. 
Bullded  by  men,  its  deep  foundations  yet 
Are  on  the  heavens'  eternal  substance  set: 
The  seas  of  life  its  mighty  bastions  fret, 
Day-long,  age-long,  but  wear  them  not  away. 
And  here  the  long  line  of  our  sceptred  kings. 
And  once,  and  twice,  a  mightier  maiden's  brows 
Received  the  crown  of  England,  the  proud  sign 
Of  that  high  Law  from  whose  pure  service  springs 
Our  only  and  perfect  Freedom.    For  this  House 
Is  still  the  House  of  God,  the  hallowed  shrine 
Of  that  great  Word  which  Is  a  lanthom  still 
Unto  the  feet  of  our  world-wandering  hosts, 
tJnto  our  storm-tossed  fleets  a  signal-fire. 
Kindled  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Bom  of  that  fire  which  leapt  from  hill  to  hill 
In  terrible  triumph  round  our  wreck-strewn  coasts 
Mocking  the  Invincible  Fleets  of  earthly  pride, 
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A  torch,  a  beacon  and  a  funeral  pjre; 

Ay«  and  a  sword  to  sach  as  not  fulfil 

Thy  Law,  a  sword  and  a  great  shattering  wind 

To  all  dark  anarchs  that  forget 

Whereon  the  bases  of  thy  power  are  set 

Thine  is  the  Word  that  little  children  know, 

The  Word  that  side  by  side 

Our  fathers  and  the  pilgrim  fathers  knelt 

And  slowly  to  a  purer  meaning  spelt, 

And,  by  its  deepening  glory,  liyed  and  died, 

From  century  to  century, 

In  ever-widening  unity. 

They  sundered  I    But  how  mightily  they  meet. 

Now  the  great  months  hare  run  their  course  again  I 

Hark,  o'er  three  thousand  miles  of  sea  they  greet 

The  first  gleam  of  the  nobler  years  to  be! 

They  stand  together  in  the  morning-light, 

Here,  in  the  vanguard  of  humanity, 

Shaking  the  heart  of  Chaos  and  old  Night 

With  one  harmonious  Word — ^Peace  and  good-will! 

Peace  upon  earth,  good-will,  good-wIU  tow'rds  men. 

Builded  by  men,  but  not  of  stone  it  seems, 

This  hallowed  Temple  of  our  unity, 

Rather  the  sky-bom  Spirit  of  our  dreams 

Whose  trembling  earth-wrought  robes  of  stone  are  less 

Than  air  and  color  to  its  loveliness, 

Or  Time  to  the  great  faith  that  keeps  us  free. 

The  passing  throng  but  sets  it  more  apart 

A  steadfast  and  a  visionary  shrine 

Amidst  the  loud  streams  of  the  turbid  mart, 

A  sentinel  of  high  faiths  and  things  divine, 

Which — though  the  hands  grasp  at  a  meaner  prize, 

And  the  feet  hurry  to  a  baser  goal, 

Still  keeps  one  quiet  fragment  of  the  skies, 

One  lovelier  hope  in  the  grim  City's  heart 

One  holier  memory  in  its  wrestling  soul. 

IV. 

Hark!  For  the  cannon  proclaim 

The  approach  of  a  world-wide  march. 
Through  thick-set  ranks  of  vast  acclaim 
And  arch  on  proud  triumphal  arch. 
Where  every  fiag  is  a  leaping  flame 
Born  of  our  faith  in  England's  fame; 
And  on  to  the  mighty  shrine  they  sweep 
Thro*  a  multitude  shouting  a  royal  name, 
Till  out  of  the  pomp  of  the  world  at  last 
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They  stream  thro*  the  shadowy  aisles  of  the  soul 
Where  ancient  warriors  grandly  sleep 
And  statesmen,  grasping  a  marble  scroll, 
Lay  their  life-long  wars  aside 
And  equally  rest  in  England's  pride; 
And  the  sculptured  kings  in  the  purple  gloom, 
And  the  faded  banners  of  battle  await 
The  rending  Judgment  Trumpet-blast, 
And  the  dawn  of  a  grander  doom. 

V. 
Lay  In  his  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove, 

Set  on  his  brows  that  more  than  golden  Crown, 
That  radiant  circlet  of  a  world-wide  lore 

Which — till  our  last  sun  sink  in  our  last  sea, 

Endures,  the  symbol  of  our  unity, 
A  signal-star  that  never  shall  go  down. 
Lay  in  his  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove! 

The  Swords  ye  bear  before  him,  let  them  be 

One  Splendor,  one  in  three, — 
The  Sword  of  Temporal  Justice,  and  the  Sword 
Of  Spiritual  Justice,  and  above 
Their  single  glory,  yet  in  pure  accord 

With  their  immortal  sovranty. 
Bear  ye  the  Sword, 
Bear  ye  the  Sword  Gurtana,  the  great  Sword 

Of  Mercy,  inseparable  in  supremacy, 

One  ^lendor,  one  in  three. 

Three  rays  of  one  fair  star 
Blazoning  to  the  world  the  world's  new  birth 
And  triumph  over  the  dark  night  of  war. 
The  star  of  Peace,  and  everlasting  Love, 
Shining  in  this  dim  fane,  bright  as  of  old, 
Bright  thro'  our  faded  banners  now  as  then. 
When  the  three  kings  beheld  it  from  afar. 
And  brought  their  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold. 
And  heaven  re-echoed  to  the  height  again,— 
"Peace  upon  earth. 
Peace  upon  earth. 
Peace  upon  earth,  good-wiU  tow'rds  men!" 

VL 

Shrine  of  mighty  memories, 

Binder  of  the  centuries, 
Remember,  O  remember,  while  the  glory  of  this  hour 
Oowds  thy  gorgeous  heart  with  the  pomp  of  many  nations. 
Case,  O  gase  again  across  thy  vanished  generations. 
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Gaze,  recall  the  story  of  the  foandftng  of  thy  power! 
Minster  of  our  memories, 
Look  back  across  the  centnrlee. 
Seek  that  little  spark  of  light, 
In  that  wild  mid-winter  night, 
When  England  in  a  forest-darkness  lay. 
And  wliere  thy  solemn  mnsic  storms  the  height 
Of  heaven  with  choral  praise  and  golden  exultations, 
Only  the  blood-red  Intemedne  fight 
Raged,  or  the  lonely  hnnter  stole  apon  his  prey, 
And  the  wolf  howled  where  London  stands  to-day. 
O,  keep  amongst  thy  memories. 
This  legend  of  the  centories: — 

VIL 
The  king  of  dark  old  England 

Sate  in  his  council-hall, 
With  the  thegns  of  Woden  and  Thunder, 

Baldorman,  priest  and  thralL 

Pale  in  the  midst  a  pilgrim. 
Ringed  by  their  naked  swords. 

That  flashed  blood-red  in  the  fire-light 
Held  them  thrall  to  his  words. 

"News!    Good  news  I  bring  you 
And  a  song  from  the  stars  above! 

Ye  have  heard  the  roll  of  the  thunder! 
I  bring  you  a  word  of  love! 

'*I  bring  you  the  secret  whisper 

Of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
How  the  Maker  for  love  of  His  making 

Came  down  on  earth  to  die." 

The  king  of  dark  old  England 

Bowed  down  his  eagle-face. 
And  silence  covered  the  council 

As  he  mused  for  a  little  space. 

— ^And  ever  the  roaring  night-wind 

Beat  on  the  gloomj  hall. 
And  stirred  the  purple  banners 

On  the  high  smoke-blackened  wall. — 

"Battle  and  storm  and  thunder, 
They  have  reigned  for  a  thousand  years: 

They  will  reign  for  a  thousand  ages,*' 
And  his   eyes   grew  dim   with   tears. 
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The  king  of  dark  old  England 
Stood  up  before  tbem  all, — 

"Choose  ye  this  day,  my  people 

Baldorman,  priest  and  thralL 

*'We  hare  bowed  our  necks  to  the  Thunder  I 
Shall  we  lift  them  anew  and  say 

That  the  Christ-child  reigns  in  Bngland? 
Choose  ye— choose  ye — this  day!** 

Silence  covered  the  council! 

They  mused  for  a  little  space. 
For  the  light  on  the  face  of  the  pilgrim 

Was  the  light  of  an  angel's  face. 

And  ever  the  roaring  night-wind 

Beat  on  the  gloomy  hall. 
And  stirred  the  purple  banners 

That  leaned  on  the  fire-lit  wall. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness, 
Quick  as  an  angel's  word. 

There  fluttered  before  their  faces 
A  little  storm-beat  bird. 

Swift  thro'  the  crimson  •fire-light, 
From  door  to  rough-hewn  door. 

Out  of  the  night  for  a  moment 
Then — ^into  the  night  once  more. 

*'King,  O  King  of  Bngland, 
since  the  old  gray  world  began. 

As  the  bird  that  came  from  the  darkness 
Bven  so  is  the  life  of  man. 

*'0  King,  if  this  God  can  bring  us 
Some  word  of  a  far-off  light. 

Choose  we  this  God  for  Bngland, 
Choose  we,  choose  we  this  night  I" 

They  looked  on  the  face  of  the  pilgrim! 

He  held  his  arms  out  wide, 
As  the  Maker,  for  love  of  His  making. 

Held  out  His  arms  and  died. 

And  a  shout  went  up  on  the  night-wind 
That  shook  the  stars  above— 

'*We  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  Thunder, 
We  have  taken  the  yoke  of  Love." 
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VIIL 
Lajr  in  his  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove! 

Tbe  mightj  montlis  liave  ran  their  course  again! 

Shall  not  that  iron  brood  at  last  be  slain, 
And  Justice,  like  Astrsea,  shine  abore. 

And  Peace  Imparadise  his  golden  reign? 
Lay  in  his  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove! 
O,  silent  Minster  of  our  dead, 
Hear'st  thou  the  wings  of  Peace  upon  the  wind, 
Hear'st  thou  what  glorious  hosts  draw  nigh 
Thy  solemn  shrine?    What  shout  of  victory 
Adown  the  listening  ages  now  is  sped? 
O,  silent  Minster  of  our  hallowed  dead. 
Here,  where  his  fathers  laid  their  gloiy  down 
See*st  thou  what  great  new  splendor  waits  to  crown  his  crown? 
Hast  thou  not  heard,  hast  thou  not  heard. 
That  more   tlian    mightiest   thunder-word. 
That  more  than  Marathonian  cry 
Shaking  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
Drowning  all  the  thunder  of  war 
In  a  whisper  from  afar. 
In  a  little  word  of  love? 

The  mighty  months  have  run  their  course  again! 
The  golden  word  is  passed  o*er  land  and  main! 
Lay  in  his  liand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove! 

Blaokwood's  MafBtlne. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  ARMS. 


Many  readers  must  have  seen  re- 
cently in  the  public  press  a  design  de- 
scribed as  the  Queen's  standard,  and 
many  must  have  marvelled  at  the  rich 
complication  of  that  medley  of  armory. 
Many  of  those  who  saw  it  passed  it 
by,  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  little  more 
than  a  glance  at  what  seemed  to  them 
a  mysterious  jumble  of  strange  beasts 
which  nevertheless  had  in  it  some 
touch  of  the  familiar. 

And  yet  tbe  Queen's  standard,  or,  as 
it  would  have  been  called  In  the  old 
days,  the  banner  of  the  Queen's  arms, 
is  no  meaningless  thing.  It  is,  as 
every  piece  of  heraldry  must  be,  a 
symbol  weighty   with  memories  and, 


for  those  who  have  the  wit  to  read  it, 
eloquent  of  history,  setting  forth  in 
every  shred  of  it  the  tale  of  the  union 
of  great  kingdoms,  the  matches  of  au- 
gust houses,  and  the  sway  that  is 
wielded  by  the  ralers  of  England.  It 
is  the  aim  of  these  notes  to  explain 
something  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
heraldry  of  the  Queen's  banner,  to 
show  that  it  is  history  in  shorthand, 
and  to  make  intelligible  the  processes 
by  which  it  came  inevitably  to  assume 
its  form. 

To  state  the  matter,  then,  in  its  sin^ 
plest  terms.  Queen  Mary's  banner  is  a 
marshalling  by  impalement  of  tbe  arms 
of  the  king  with  those  of  his  Consort, 
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in  accordance  with  the  practice  which 
has  prevailed  in  English  armory  since 
the  days  of  King  Edward  III;  or,  to 
put  it  less  technically,  the  banner  di- 
vided perpendicularly  Into  two  equal 
halves  has  its  dexter  side  (that  is,  the 
half  nearest  to  the  staff)  filled  with  the 
arms  of  the  king,  while  the  sinister  side 
(the  fly  of  the  flag)  is  occupied  by  those 
of  the  queen. 

The  arms  of  his  Majesty  are  familiar 
enough.  Every  child  can  recognize 
that  stately  mass  of  red  and  gold  and 
blue  and  silver,  the  ordered  grouping  of 
the  English  leopards  with  the  red  Hon 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the 
golden  harp  of  Ireland,  that  was  as- 
sumed by  Queen  Victoria  as  her  arms 
of  dominion.  The  Queen's  half  of  the 
banner  is  a  more  complex  matter.  Her 
Majesty  bears  the  arms  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Cambridge  quartering  those  of 
the  dukedom  of  Teck,  placing  her  moth- 
er's arms  of  Cambridge  In  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  and  her  father's  arms 
of  Teck  in  the  second  and  tlilrd,  therein 
following  a  very  ancient  custom  of  Eng- 
lish heraldry  that  where  the  lady  is  of 
higher  rank  than  her  husband  her  arms 
shall  have  precedence  of  his.  We  Eng- 
lish may  be  glad  to  realize  too  that  this 
arrangement  happily  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  our  queen  is  an  English  prln- 
cess. 

The  quarters  of  Cambridge  In  this 
achievement  are  occupied  by  the  arms 
borne  by  her  Majesty's  maternal  grand- 
father, Adolphus  Frederick,  seventh 
son  of  King  George  III,  who  was  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1801,  and 
had  assigned  to  him  the  arms  of  the 
king  his  father,  with  due  difference. 
His  arms  were:  Quarterly,  1  and  4, 
Gules  three  leopards  gold,  for  Eng- 
land; 2,  Gold  a  lion  gules  in  a  double 
treasure  counterflowered  gules,  for 
Scotland;  3,  Azure  a  harp  gold  with 
Its  strings  silver,  for  Ireland;  with  a 
scutcheon  of  pretence  parted  palewlse 
and  chevron  wise:  1,  Gules,  two  leop- 


ards gold,  for  Brunswick;  2,  Gold  pow- 
dered with  hearts  gules  and  a  lion 
azure,  for  Littneburg:  8,  Gules  a  gallop- 
ing horse  silver,  for  Westphalia,  which 
is  the  shield  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
differenced  by  the  omission  of  the  lit- 
tle scutcheon,  Gules  the  crown  of 
•Charlemagne  gold,  for  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  the  royal  crown  of  Han- 
over. Over  all  was  placed  the  silver 
label  of  the  duke,  having  as  its  middle 
pendant  the  red  cross  of  St  George, 
and  on  each  of  Its  outer  pendants  two 
red  hearts. 

Until  1801,  King  George  III  had 
borne  Quarterly:  1,  England  impaling 
Scotland;  2,  France;  3,  Ireland;  4,  Han- 
over; but  in  that  year  the  arms  of 
France  ceased  to  be  displayed  bj  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  the  English 
leopards  were  given  their  present  po- 
sition in  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
ters, Scotland  occupied  the  second 
quarter,  and  the  crowned  arms  of  Han- 
over were  placed  on  a  scutcheon  over 
all.  This  shield  was  borne  by  him 
and  his  descendants  until  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria,  whom  the 
Salic  law  precluded  from  the  throne  of 
Hanover,  the  bearing  of  the  arms  of 
that  kingdom  was  discontinued,  and 
the  shield  of  English  sovereigns  took 
its  present  form. 

In  her  second  and  third  quarters 
Queen  Mary  bears  the  ensigns  of  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrtember^ 
differenced  with  a  scutcheon  of  the  an- 
cient counts  and  princes  of  Teck. 

The  search  for  the  origin  of  the 
Queen's  quarters  of  Teck  takes  us  back 
a  very  long  way  in  Buroi>ean  history. 
Some  historians  have  named  as  founder 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  princes 
of  Wflrtemberg  one  Bmerlc,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Clovis, 
King  of  France.  Whether  that  is  tme 
or  not,  we  are  on  firmer  ground  with 
Albert,  lord  of  Wflrtemberg,  Bentels- 
bach  and  L^wenstein.      He  is  named 
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as  the  father  of  Conrad,  whom  the  Em- 
peror Henry  Y  is  said  to  have  created 
Count  of  WOrtemberg  in  1110.  From 
Conrad  sprangr  thait  prond  and  capable 
ruling  house  which  throughout  its  long 
histoiy  has  neyer  ceased  to  better  its 
fortunes  and  never  failed  to  reach  its 
aims.  He  was  ancestor  of  Bberhard 
who  died  in  1253»  haying  added  the 
county  of  Aurach  to  his  dominions. 
His  grandson,  Bberhard  II,  sumamed 
the  Quarrelsome,  passed  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  war.  He  saw  his 
castle  of  Wttrtemberg  destroyed  by  the 
Bmperor  Henry  VII,  against  whom  he 
had  taken  up  arms;  but  before  he  died 
in  1823  he  had  made  his  peace  with 
the  next  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  had  gained  the  county  of  Kalbe. 
His  son  Ulrlc  acquired  the  county  of 
Gronlngen,  and  the  county  and  castle 
of  Ttlbingen,  and  was  made  Standard- 
bearer  of  the  Bmpire.  His  son,  Bber- 
hard III,  sumamed  the  Graybeard, 
purchased  the  duchy  of  Teck,  and  was 
made  landvogt  of  the  four-and-twenty 
free  towns  of  Swabia  by  Charles  IV  of 
liuxembourg  as  a  reward  for  the  serv- 
ices that  he  had  rendered  In  the  war 
which  the  emperor  waged  against  Gun- 
ther  Qt  Schwarzburg.  This  Bber- 
hard was  a  t3rrannical  prince  whose 
subjects  rose  In  revolt  against  him,  but 
before  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  come 
to  his  own  again,  and  was  more  pow- 
erful than  he  had  ever  been.  He  died 
childless,  for  at  the  battle  of  Willen  in 
1375,  when  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  for- 
tunes, he  had  lost  bis  only  son.  To 
him  succeeded  his  nephew  Bberhard 
IV,  sumamed  the  Peacemaker,  a  great 
ruler  whose  court,  men  said,  was  as 
great  as  those  of  kings.  He  married 
Antonietta,  daughter  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  widow  of 
Frederick  of  Amgon,  King  of  Sicily. 
Their  son,  Bberhard  V,  made  a  great 
match  with  Henrica,  daughter  of 
Henry  Count  of  Montbeliard,  whereby 
the  lands  of  that  French  lord  were 


added  to  his  already  vast  estates,  and 
in  1494  Count  Bberhard  was  made  duke 
of  Wtirtemberg  and  Teck  by  the  Bm- 
peror  Maximilian  I.  Bberhard,  the  sec- 
ond duke  of  Wtirtemberg,  was  his 
grandson,  and  he  dying  childless  in 
1486,  was  followed  in  the  ducal  chair 
by  his  n^hew  Ulric,  whose  line  be- 
came extinct  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
son Louis  the  Pious  in  15d3.  After  him 
came  Duke  Frederick,  who  was  son  of 
George,  the  younger  brother  of  Ulrlc, 
the  third  duke,  and  from  him  descend 
the  kings  of  Wtirtemberg  and  the  dukes 
of  Teck. 

John  Frederick,  his  son  and  heir, 
who  succeeded  as  seventh  duke  in  1608, 
took  the  Protestant  side  in  the  Ttiirty 
Years*  War,  and  dying  in  1028,  was 
followed  by  his  elder  son  Bberhard 
III.  His  grandson  Bberhard  Louis, 
tenth  duke,  served  under  our  King 
William  III  in  Ireland,  and  supported 
the  Bnglish  armies  on  the  Continent. 
Later  still,  the  ducal  house  became 
more  closely  allied  with  Bngland,  when 
Frederick  II,  fifteenth  duke,  married  as 
his  second  wife  Charlotte,  Princess 
Royal,  daught^  of  King  George  III. 
Frederick  I,  fourteenth  duke,  who  diecK 
in  1797,  had  two  sons,  Frederick  II,  his 
heir,  and  Duke  Louis  of  Wtirtemberg. 

Duke  Frederick  II  became  king  of 
Wtirtemberg  in  1806,  and  dying  in  1816, 
left  by  his  first  wife,  Augusta  of 
Brunswick,  two  sons,  William  I,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  and 
reigned  until  1864,  and  Prince  Paul  of 
Wtirtemberg.  King  William's  son 
Charles  was  the  third  king.  He,  who 
was  bom  in  1823,  reigned  for  twenty 
seven  years.  He  died  without  issue  In 
1891,  when  his  second  cousin,  William, 
grandson  of  Prince  Paul,  became  the 
fourth  and  present  king  of  Wtirtem- 
berg. 

Louis  of  Wtirtemberg,  brother  of  the 
first  king,  married  Henrietta  of  Nas- 
sau. Their  son,  Duke  Alexander,  who 
was  born  September  9,  1804,  and  died 
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July  4,  1885,  married  May  2,  1835, 
Countess  Glaudine  RhMey,  daughter  of 
Ladlslas,  Count  Rh6dey  of  Kis  RbMej. 
She,  who  had  been  created  Countess  of 
Hohenstein,  died  October  1,  1841,  leav- 
ing an  only  son,  Francis  Paul  Louis 
Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Vienna 
August  27,  1837.  He  was  created 
Prince  of  Teck,  December  1,  1868,  and 
Duke  of  Teck,  September  16, 1871,  and 
married  at  Kew,  June  12,  1866,  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  whose 
eldest  child  and  only  daughter  is  our 
gracious  Queen. 

The  ancient  armorial  bearings  of  the 
counts  of  Wtlrtemberg  were:  Gold  three 
stags*  horns  sable  lying  fessewise,  and 
were  so  borne  by  Bberhard  the  Gray- 
beard.  The  dukes  of  WOrtemberg 
carried  the  arm  that  the  counts  had 
borne,  quartered  with  2,  Lozengy 
bendwise  gold  and  sable,  for  the  ducl^ 
of  Teck,  which  Count  Eberhard  III  ac- 
quired in  1385;  3,  Azure  the  golden  ban- 
ner  of  the  Empire  charged  with  an 
eagle  sable  having  two  heads,  for  the 
dignity  of  Standard-bearer,  which  the 
Emperor  Louis  Y  gave  in  1336  to  Count 
Ulric;  4,  Gules  two  trout  gold  placed 
upright  and  back  to  back,  for  the 
county  of  Montbeliard,  which  Count 
Eberhard  V  had  in  marriage  with  his 
wife  Countess  Henrica  of  Montbeliard. 

A  more  elaborate  shield  displayed  by 
the  dukes  of  Wtlrtemberg  was  Quar- 
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terly  of  eight:  1,  Teck;  2,  Gold  a  church 
banner  gules,  for  Tiibingen;  3,  Silver  a 
mitre  or  with  its  lining  gules,  for  BU- 
wangen;  4,  Montbeliard;  5,  the  official 
arms  of  the  Standard-bearer;  6,  Azure  a 
ragged  bend  silver,  for  Justingen;  7, 
Silver  a  chief  indented  gules,  for  Pran- 
conia;  quartered  with  Azure  five  clubs 
silver,  for  Limpurg,  impaling  Gold  a 
paynim's  head,  for  Heidenheim;  8, 
Gules  a  crescent  silver,  for  B5ningheim, 
impaling  quarterly:  1,  Gules  a  cross 
gold  with  its  ends  cut  off;  2,  Silver  an 
eagle  sable  holding  a  sword  and  a 
mound;  3,  Gold  a  hand  gules;  4,  Party 
fessewise  azure  and  silver:  over  all  a 
scutcheon  of  Wtlrtemberg  impaling 
Swabia. 

The  significant  part  of  this  compli- 
cated design  is  the  scutcheon  placed 
over  all;  for  ten  years  after  the  ducl^ 
had  become  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrtem- 
berg William  I  abandoned  the  use  of 
all  the  quarters  enumerated  above  and 
assumed  as  his  royal  arms  the  ancient 
golden  shield  of  the  duchy  with  the 
three  black  stags'  horns  impaling  Gold 
three  passant  lions  of  sable  for  the 
dukedom  of  Swabia.  This  parted 
shield  differenced  with  a  scutcheon  of 
the  black  and  gold  lozenges  of  Teck 
was  granted  September  16,  1871,  to 
Francis  Duke  of  Teck,  and  becomes, 
therefore,  by  inheritance  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  arms. 

B.  B.  DorHmg. 


FANCY  FARM. 

By  Nbil  Munbo. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Curling  weather  had  come,  and  lasted 
long  enough  to  make  the  unslacking 
outer  world  of  Commerce  wonder  what 
was  wrong  with  Scotland,  whose  busi- 
ness correspondence  was  gone  all  ajee, 
whose  English  cheques  for  days  in- 
credibly remained  uncashed,  whose  in- 


dustry seemed  mysteriously  suspended. 
"What's  the  matter?  Is  it  drink?"  im- 
patient city  houses  asked  by  telegram, 
and  got  their  first  prompt  answer  at  a 
cost  of  sixpence— "No,  it's  curling; 
nothing  doing  till  a  thaw.'* 

A    noble    frost!    The    weathercocks 
were  faithful  to  the  North  for  weeks; 
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by  night  the  dome  was  strewn  with 
shimmering  hosts  of  brittle  stars  that 
seemed  to  crackle  in  the  cold;  the  sun 
went  down  each  afternoon  empurpled 
by  the  weather;  the  bone-dry  country- 
side was  hard  as  tempered  metal;  and 
the  highways  tinkled  underfoot  like 
glass.  Poor  sheep,  trembling  in  the 
fanks!  birds  chittering  on  unsheltered 
boughs!  But  strong  landward  men 
were  happy  in  that  weather.  Schaw- 
field  was  become  a  place  where  work 
was  only  for  women,  and  their  hus- 
bands played  as  in  the  glorious  ancient 
days  of  mastery.  Only  the  village 
baker,  hoary  himself  as  if  with  frost, 
smashing  the  ice  on  his  sponging-tubs, 
or  cleaning  his  oven-sole  with  a  frozen 
scuffle,  was  compelled  to  his  daily  tasks 
by  the  appetites  of  men,  which  ever 
grow  more  exigent  in  sport  and  cold. 
The  blacksmith  threw  aside  his  leath- 
ern apron,  damped  his  fire,  put  a  rub- 
ber ferrule  on  his  timber  leg,  and  spent 
his  days  upon  the  ice.  Heaven  fa- 
vored Divvert  with  an  epidemic  of  the 
mumps  that  closed  his  school.  Mer- 
chant bodies  balanced  their  books  at 
nights;  farmers,  with  their  cattle  steam- 
ing snug  in  byres,  gave  no  glance  at 
their  fields  from  that  first  morning  they 
had  hurried  past  them  behind  a  cart  of 
curling-stones.  Bven  Dr.  Cleghom, 
on  a  Friday,  dragged  himself  back  to 
the  study  from  the  Whiggate  Loch 
with  anguish. 

Sir  Andrew  curled,  as  the  blacksmith 
said,  Uke  a  man  who  had  done  it  for  a 
living  all  his  days,  and  the  Hunt  was 
off  80  long  as  the  wind  was  North. 
Norah  and  Maurice  skated  on  the  long, 
wide  river-pool  below  the  bridge. 
Sometimes,  coming  home  at  night, 
with  a  weariness  that  was  like  a  balm 
to  every  bone,  the  baronet  would  stop, 
unseen,  upon  the  bank  and  hear  their 
merry  voices  echoing  under  the  limey 
arch.  They  seemed  to  occupy  another 
world:  he  might  have  been  a  ghost,  so 
distant  did  they  seem  from  him,  en- 


grossed in  young  delights.  The  very 
night,  o'erwhelming  and  contemplative, 
appeared  to  stand  outside  with  him  and 
murmur  "Passing!  —  passing!  —  pass- 
ing!" He  would  go  into  Fancy  Farm  to 
a  Spartan  meal  and  a  remonstrant 
Aunt  Amelia. 

"Come  back  earlier  to-night,"  she 
counselled  him  one  morning;  "Norah 
and  I  are  expecting  visitors."  He  was 
so  keen  upon  his  practice  for  a  bouspiel 
that  their  interchange  of  comprehend- 
ing glances  quite  escaped  him,  and  It 
was  like  him  that  he  should  never  ask 
who  the  visitors  might  be. 

"Oh,  1*11  be  home  early,"  he  assured 
her.  "In  any  case  you  need  not  delay 
dinner." 

"You  can't  stay  curling  after  dark,  at 
least,"  said  Miss  Amelia. 

"Dear  Aunt,"  said  he,  "there  are 
such  things  as  candles,  and  the  weather 
looks  like  changing.  I'm  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  providence — ^and  Pater- 


son. 
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Taterson?"  she  repeated  on  a  note 
of  question. 

"The  eminent  poacher,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  laughing,  as  he  donned  his 
curler's  bonnet;  "he  is  skip  of  our  rink 
to-day." 

He  walked  to  the  loch;  the  weather 
looked  like  anything  but  change;  John 
Frost  had  taken  the  universe  In  his 
hands  and  squeezed  from  it  the  final 
drop  of  moisture.  In  a  windless  air 
the  woods  seemed  turned  to  phantom 
trees  on  which  no  green  should  ever 
come  again,  but  beautiful,  most  intri- 
cate! Old  snow,  drifted  in  the  ditches, 
showed  the  tracks  of  birds  and  the 
devices  of  those  eerie  beasts  that  lope 
across  the  fields  at  midnight;  a  fine 
wild  Arctic  sentiment,  a  hint  of  chaos, 
and  the  chilled  and  puckered  landscape 
of  the  mooQ  was  everywhere — in 
creases  of  the  plain,  no  longer  fiat  but 
showing  dip  and  mound  with  purple 
shadows,  in  frozen  little  waterfalls  and 
icy  columns  In  below  the  banks.      A 
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scent,  unnameable,  of  earth  congealed, 
and  rotten  leaves,  corrupt  no  longer, 
but  all  cleansed  by  the  arresting  and 
aseptic  agent,  gave  to  the  day  a  tonic 
quality  that  made  him  feel  omnipotent, 
and  set  hhn  whistling  like  a  boy. 

The  loch  was  in  a  fold  of  the  foot- 
hills, hid  behind  a  wood  of  sombre 
pines.  As  he  walked  between  their 
naked  columns  with  his  footsteps  deaf- 
ened by  the  fallen  needles,  and  while 
yet  a  good  way  off,  he  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  the  ice.  responsive  to  the  chan- 
nel-stones; the  tiny  glen  appeared  to 
hum  as  if  its  ribs  were  tightened  cords 
plucked  to  some  inner  resonance  by  the 
Jocund  gods.  A  moment  came  to  him 
there  and  then  which  seemed  to  con- 
centrate the  gladness  of  a  year — an 
ecstasy  that  was  like  an  inward  ache, 
that  rare  and  curious  mood  when  we 
seem  on  the  verge  of  knowing  immor- 
tality while  yet  in  our  fleshy  cells. 

He  shouted  at  this  wizard  portal  of 
the  spirit,  like  a  boy  again,  half  fear- 
ful of  its  loneliness  and  mystery,  and 
the  echoes  of  his  voice  went  clanging 
like  to  shaken  brass  against  the  preci- 
pices. A  few  steps  more  and  he  stood 
above  the  loch,  and  heard  the  players 
on  its  surface  crying  in  the  vigor  of 
their  game. 

"Come  awa\  laird!"  cried  his  poacher 
skip;  "we're  th*ed  waiting  on  ye,  and 
the  factor's  got  your  stanesl" 

"They  couldna  be  in  better  hands," 
relied  Sir  Andrew;  "let  him  finish  the 
end" — and  he  watched  the  majestic 
Oattanach,  ponderous  on  earth,  on  ice 
mercurial,  deliver  a  well-laid  stone. 
"A  little  more  elbow^ln  and  he  would 
hae  been  a  better  man!"  he  added 
hastily  as  he  saw  the  stone  go  narrow. 

"The  same  might  be  said  at  ony 
time  o'  friend  Olashgour,"  said  Oat- 
tanach, prone  to  Geltic  Jibtngs  at  the 
farmer  who  was  never  ashamed  of  his 
prowess  with  a  bottle.  "It  would  make 
a  splendid  motto  for  his  heid-stane." 

Sir  Andrew  took  that  place  in  the 


rink  which  his  factor  had  kept  open  for 
him,  and  all  forenoon  'twas  he  who  kept 
the  poacher's  side  on  the  road  to  vic- 
tory; rapt  in  the  game  as  if  to  curl 
were  human  destiny;  caressing  the 
Ailsa  stones  as  if  he  loved  them;  send- 
ing them  to  their  object  with  an  im- 
petus that  seemed  unfit  to  carry  them 
half  the  way,  yet  had  behind  it  the  un- 
seen propulsion  of  that  iron  wrist. 
Withal  he  played  in  silence — a  thing 
unusual  in  the  roaring  game,  and  his 
stance  upon  the  crampit  had  a  curious 
kind  of  grace  unlike  the  humped  con- 
tortions of  his  comrades. 

"Man!  laird,  ye  play  like  a  perfect 
lady!"  cried  the  rapturous  poacher;  **ye 
put  doon  the  stane  and  it  goes  to  the 
mark  itsel'.  Soop  up,  Macrae!  Soop 
up!  I  like  ye  weel.  Sir  Andra!  Tut! 
tut!  ye  idiot,  ye've  given  him  the 
shot!     I  beg  your  pardon." 

Sir  Andrew  laughed:  in  the  roaring 
game  even  a  Scottish  earl  may  be  an 
idiot  to  a  poacher  who  can  play. 
James  Blrrell,  defying  rules,  and  trot- 
ting behind  his  st<me  with  his  bead 
side-tilted  and  his  legs  In  writhing  sym- 
pathy with  the  inward  curve  of  his 
Crawfordjohns,  played  wretchedly,  but 
always  claimed  for  his  poorest  shots 
that  at  least  they  lodged  a  caveat,  mak- 
ing a  "bonny  guard."  Olashgour 
used  his  broom  with  an  intense  feroc- 
ity, as  if  he  were  mucking  byree,  and 
would  have  sworn  like  a  trooper  if 
the  minister  and  laird  had  not  been 
there;  the  poacher  skipped  with  a  sea- 
man's shouts  that  rang  among  the 
hills;  Tam  Dunn,  the  post-l>oy  of  the 
Schawfleld  Arms,  drew  to-  an  inch,  or 
clapped  on  guards  with  all  the  surety 
of  some  uncanny  mechanism. 

"Tam  Dunn!  Tam  Dunn!  ye're  mj 
very  brither!"  cried  the  ecstatic  bar- 
onet on  whose  side  he  played.  "Ye*re 
a  curler!" 

"I  might  be  waur,  laiid!"  said  the 
post-boy. 

Divvert,   glad   of  a   sport   wherein, 
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for  oiice,  he  could  be  equal  with  the 
folk  to  whom  as  yet  In  other  things  he 
was  an  Incomer  from  whom  little  was 
to  be  expected,  was  master  of  a  twist 
that  promised  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion; the  minister  with  his  black  coat 
ludicrously  walloping,  and  a  cap  with 
flaps  tied  over  his  ears  that  he  might 
not  hear,  as  he  said,  the  objurgations 
of  Olashgour,  bent  low  upon  his  knees 
at  each  delivery  as  if  he  sent  his  stone 
upon  its  mission  with  a  silent  interces- 
sion; the  blacksmith,  skipping  from 
end  to  end  of  the  rink  with  his  wooden 
leg  more  serviceable  than  an  ordinary 
member,  called  it  **Jessie"  In  a  Jovial 
spirit,  half  irony,  half  affection. 

"Two  up  again,  Jess!  You  and  me 
for  bonny  curlers!"  he  would  say,  with 
a  comical  stamp  of  the  rubber  ferrule 
on  the  ice. 

A  meal  had  come  to  the  loch  at 
midday:  hot  scouse  from  the  kitchen  of 
Mrs.  Nish,  still  scalding,  they  had 
placed  the  pots  below  some  coverings 
on  the  ice  to  await  their  appetites, 
which  as  yet  were  lagging  behind  the 
passion  of  the  game.  When  they 
went  at  last  for  the  pots  thc^  were  in- 
yisible — ^the  holes  they  had  melted  for 
themselves  the  only  evidence  of  tlieir 
fate!  Ribaldry  for  the  stupid  man  who 
had  drowned  a  dinner;  a  hasty  mes- 
senger to  Mrs.  Nish  again,  and  that 
marvellous  lady  rose  to  the  situation! 
The  men  of  the  rinks  stood  on  the 
banks  devouring  mightily;  a  world  of 
drift  and  rime  was  round  them;  pinched 
black  trees  against  the  white  expanse 
of  brae  and  moor;  a  region  tenantless; 
without  a  single  smoking  chimney,  and, 
save  for  their  gobbling  and  gabbling, 
sQent  a«  the  very  death.  Sir  An- 
drew, standing  apart  a  moment  smok- 
ing, put  his  hands  upon  his  ears  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  as  be  would  on  a 
picture  bty  Wilkle,  Van  Ostade,  or  Ten- 
iers.  He  had  again  his  old  familiar 
illusion— of  men,  and  hills,  and 
weather.  Time  itself,  at  pause,  eternally 


arrested,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  gesture; 
he  saw  with  clarity  all  life  and  the 
seeming  habitable  globe  a  bubble  bear- 
ing on  its  iridescent  upper  sides  brief 
images  of  things  exterior.  "I  do  not 
know--I  cannot  guess '*  he  told  him- 
self; /'but  here  we  are,  knowing  each 
other's  voices,  dare  we  be  anything  but 
loyal  to  each  other?"  A  passion  for  his 
kind  for  the  time  possessed  him,  and 
he  loved  (as  he  told  me  later,  I  always 
give  but  his  own  daft  fancies) — he 
loved  the  very  crutch  of  Alkjk 
Brodi^! 

And  now  there  came,  with  the  re- 
sumption of  the  game,  the  first  step 
of  another  cantrip  of  the  Captain's  (if 
follies  have  beginning  in  some  special 
hour),  an  escapade  on  which  depends 
this  story.  Had  Tam  Dunn  played  a 
poorer  game  that  afternoon,  or  been  a 
man  with  extravagant  views  of  what 
was  requisite  in  a  pos^boy's  headgear; 
or  had  the  teacher  Dlwert  not  unhap- 
pi^  (or  happily,  as  the  case  may  be) 
recalled  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  Sir  An- 
drew Schaw  might  never  have  found 
his  ideal  lady.  'TIS  sure,  at  least,  he 
had  not  found  her  under  circumstances 
quite  so  ludicrous. 

Destiny  (always  presuming  some 
starting-point  in  that  mesh  wherein 
men  struggle  like  the  herring  of  the 
trawl-net,  thinking  they  are  free)  de- 
creed that  after  the  meal  upon  the  bank 
the  afternoon  should  open  with  a 
change  of  rinks  and  players,  and  the 
baronet  was  skip  against  the  skii^lng 
of  the  post-boy.  They  had  chosen 
sides,  and  Sir  Andrew  pledged  him- 
self to  pay  for  a  hat  tot  bis  opponent  if 
he  won  the  game. 

"And  what  if  I  should  loseT'  asked 
the  cautious  post-boy. 

Sir  Andrew  had  for  a  moment  the 
gentle  thought  to  make  the  wager  ap- 
plicable either  way,  but  he  could  not 
hide  from  himself  the  probability  that 
the  cost  of  a  hat  was  like  to  make  a 
serious  hole  in  a  post-boy's  wages. 
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**In  that  case,  we  cry  quits,"  said  he, 
"The  hat's  a  prize.*' 

"Na,  na,"  said  Tam,  "a  wadger's  aye 
a  wadger,  and  I  hae  a  hat  already. 
I'm  thinkin'  I  would  be  better  aff,  sir, 
If  I  had  your  held  Instead  o'  your  hat." 

Sir  Andrew  smiled;  he  knew  the  com- 
pliment Implied  was  one  which  In 
many  quarters  would  be  regarded  as 
more  polite  than  It  was  judicial. 
"You're  better  wl'  the  hat,"  said  he; 
"It's  likely  to  be  more  in  fashion.  Wi' 
my  head  ye  wouldna  have  so  good  a 
reputation  as  a  steady  driver." 

"Oh,  I've  seen  ye  drive.  Sir  Andra!" 
said  Tam  Dunn. 

Clashgour,  who,  chosen  in  another 
rink,  stood  with  his  besom  ready  to 
join  in,  and  bold  with  ale.  ventured  in 
bucolic  humor  his  opinion  that  the 
prize  would  be  more  worth  playing  for 
if  SchaWfield  House  and  property  went 
with  the  hat;  and  Divvert,  caught  up  in 
this  Intoxicating  air  of  a  democracy 
where  all  men  spoke  their  minds  and 
baronets  were  in  the  vein  for  banter, 
made  allusion  to  the  nightcap,  which  in 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  a 
symbol  of  the  tinker's  changed  condi- 
tion. 

*'Pauoa8  pdlUibrist  let  the  world, 
slide,  sessa!"  cried  Sir  Andrew,  slap- 
ping his  leg;  "I  see  a  better  wager; 
thank  you,  Mr.  Divvert!  I'll  not  endow 
Tam  Dunn  with  Schawfleld — that 
would  be  a  scurvy  trick  upon  an  honest 
curler;  but  the  lord  shall  be  Christo- 
pher Sly.  I'll  be  the  post-boy  for  the 
rest   of    the   night   if    Dunn   defeats 


me. 


»» 


The  joke,  to  all  but  Jamie  Birrell, 
had  no  meaning,  and  it  sent  them 
laughing  out  upon  the  ice:  the  lawyer 
had  an  uneasy  recollection  that  so 
many  of*  Sir  Andrew's  follies  started 
just  as  airily  as  this.  Himself  in  Sir 
Andrew's  rink,  the  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibilities made  his  playing  worse  than 
usual.  Somehow  he  felt  that  he  played 
for  his  client's  dignity,  and  in  his  very 


carefulness  he  often  failed  to  reach  the 
hog. 

"Play  up,  man!"  cried  his  skip;  "like 
Dr.  Cleghorn,  ye're  ower  often  out  o* 
the  parish.  See.  Mr.  Birrell,  my 
besom's  on  the  tee." 

But  Mr.  Birrell,  with  only  a  vague 
surmise  at  the  story  of  Christopher 
Sly,  and  a  knowledge  that  Sir  Andrew 
never  gave  his  word  In  vain,  so  ru- 
minated on  the  outcome  of  the  match 
that  he  played  as  If  he  were  blind- 
folded. And  the  post-boy  playing  like 
a  warlock! 

"Oh,  Lord!  Jessie,"  said  the  black- 
smith to  his  wooden  leg,  in  a  colloquy 
apart,  "the  law's  very  fine,  but  we  were 
better  wf  the  poacher!" 

And  the  hours  went  past,  and  the 
dusk  came  on;  wild  geese  withdrew 
across  the  pines;  owls  challenged  from 
the  woods.  'Twas  not  as  if  the  Night 
came  on,  but  rather  as  if  Day  with- 
drew and  fled  behind  the  mils;  sud- 
denly the  players  felt  the  dark. 

One  end  more  and  the  play  was  done: 
Tam  Dunn  came  oflT  the  ice  a  victor. 
"Five  up.  Sir  Andrew;  no'  bad  curlin'/' 
he  remarked;  "it  took  us  a'  oor  time," 
and  the  lawyer  in  the  dusk  cocked  a 
wondering  eye  at  his  client 

'•That's  a  hat  for  ye,  Tam,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"I  have  a  quite  guid  hat  already,*' 
answered  the  post-boy.  "I  got  it  a 
couple  o*  year  ago,  and  a  second  would 
be  rideeculous  superfluity.  It's  no' 
that  often  there's  a  funeral." 

Sir  Andrew  threw  his  stones  upon 
the  bank  and  then  shook  hands  with 
the  conqueror.  "I  congratulate  you," 
said  he:  "the  best  side  won,  and  the 
hat  is  yours.  What  hae  ye  got  to  do 
the  night?" 

"O  Lord.*"  said  Mr.  Birrell  to  himself 
with  hands  uplifted. 

"I've  .to  feed  twa  horse  and  tak' 
anither  pair  in  a  carriage  to  Duntryne 
to  meet  a  lady  comin'  wl'  the  boat," 
replied  the  post-boy  readily,  well  aware 
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that   Sir  Andrew  had  an  Interest  in 
everything. 

"Phew  I"  the  Baronet  whistled,  "I 
hadna'  bargained  on  a  hire,  my  Ohrlsto- 
pber;  at  the  most  I  thought  to  be  bed- 
ding horses.  Still,  there*8  the  wager, 
so  I'll  trouble  ye  to  let  me  hae  your 
whip.  If  I'm  to  be  at  Duntryne  to 
meet  the  boat  it's  nearly  time  that  I 
was  yokinV 

Gattanach,  at  that,  retired  behind 
the  company  and  gave  his  views  in 
Gaelic  to  the  stars;  James  Birrell 
choked  in  a  spasm  of  dumb  vexation; 
the  others  standing  by,  incredulous  that 
even  Captain  Cutlass  would  play  a 
prank  so  foolish,  laughed  at  Tam  Dunn, 
who  scratched  his  head  and  wondered 
that  a  gentleman  so  temperate  should 
have  such  droll  ideas.  "Dod!  ye 
werena  in  earnest,  sir,"  said  he;  "I 
wouldna  hae  ta'en  ye  on  if  I  thocht  ye 
were  in  earnest" 

••I  was  never  mair  earnest  in  a'  my 
life;  didn't  I  gie  my  word?"  said  Cap- 
tain Cutlass,  leading  the  way  through 
the  planting. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  in  the  light  of 
a  tin  lantern  spraying  radiance  from 
its  pin-holes,  he  and  Tam  Dunn  be- 
tween them  yoked  the  horses  in  the 
stable  behind  the  Schawfleld  Arms; 
the  baronet  took  the  reins,  and  with  a 
flourish  of  his  whip  quitted  the  yard, 
dashed  past  the  inn,  and  down  through 
the  nigh  deserted  village  street  The 
lighted  little  windows  of  the  open  shops 
Rowing  out  upon  the  trodden  snow  did 
not  betray  him  to  the  passers-by,  and 
his  Kllmamock  bonnet  was  drawn 
down  upon  his  brow.  Rumbling 
through  the  street  he  chuckled  to  him- 
self with  real  enjoyment,  wondering 
what  his  aunt  would  say  if  she  could 
see  him  in  his  latest  escapade.  But 
when  the  tenements  were  left  behind, 
and  he  was  in  the  darkness  of  the  open 
highway,  with  his  lamps  revealing 
hurrying  hedges  that  seemed  made  of 
coral,  he  found  the  icy  nature  of  the 
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road  demanded  all  his  skill  in  driving, 
and  a  kind  of  stubborn  vanity  kept  his 
mind  engaged:  Lord,  but  he  loved  a 
horse!  No  whip  for  him!  He  thrust 
it  into  its  socket  and  with  his  hands 
that  seemed  to  feel  each  slip  of  the  hoof 
before  the  horse  itself  was  cognizant 
he  kept  them  up  and  going,  talk- 
ing with  them  cheerily  In  the  dark- 
ness. 

And  yet  he  was  somewhat  late  of 
coming  to  Duntryne;  the  steamer  was 
in  and  gone  again  on  her  other  calls 
along  the  coast,  and  the  quay  was  quite 
deserted,  save  for  the  muflSed  figure  of 
a  woman  standing  under  its  single  lamp 
beside  a  little  pile  of  baggage. 

He  saw  her  face  as  he  descended, 
touching  his  cap  as  the  man  would 
have  done  for  whom  he  was  the  dep- 
uty. 

"Are  you  from  Schawfield?"  she 
asked  him,  a  little  sharply. 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  answered  meekly, 
still  Tam  Dunn.  "I'm  sorry  if  I  have 
kept  you  waiting." 

"I've  been  waiting  here  for  nearly 
half  an  hour;  you've  made  a  pretty 
mess  of  it!"  said  the  lady,  throwing  a 
rug  into  the  carriage,  whose  door  he 
had  opened  for  her.  The  lamplight 
struck  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  lifted 
part  of  her  baggage;  something  of' race 
in  the  shaven  countenance  woke  her  in- 
terest  and  she  hastily  took  out  her  rug 
again.  "I  love  the  night"  said  she, 
breathing  it  with  a  gusto  that  he  liked 
to  see.  "It's  not  so  veiy  cold,  and  I 
prefer  to  ride  outside."  Before  he 
could  say  a  word  she  was  vaulting  to 
the  box. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  little  more  than 
he  had  bargained  for,  but  he  thrust  the 
baggage  where  he  would  have  put  the 
lady,  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  her, 
carefully  wrapped  the  rug  around  her 
and  drove  on. 

"To  the  devil  with  Mr.  Birrell  ^s  a 
curler!"  to  himself  said  Captain  Cut- 
lass. 
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CEtAPTBB  VIII. 
^I  hope  you're  a  steady  drl^ert*'  said 
sbe,  quite  pertly,  snuggling  tMSide  him 
in  her  furs. 

''MiddUng,  middUngr  replied  Sir  An- 
drew, clicidng  to  his  horses.  "But  I'll 
be  better  able  to  say  when  the  Jour- 
ney's ended.*'  He  expected  some  nat- 
ural feminine  apprehension  at  a  speech 
so  sinister,  but  his  companion  seemed 
in  no  way  put  about 

'^You're  net  a  very  punctual  one  at 
aigr  rate,"  she  pointed  out  with  a  mis- 
chlerous  little  laugh.  ''I  was  almost 
starving,  waiting  on  that  quay." 

^I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  **the  road  for 
part  of  the  way's  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  it 
took  me  longer  than  I  calculated.  The 
horses  faaye  been  out  to-day  already; 
Mrs.  Nlsh  makes  the  most  of  themt" 

"Mrs.  Nish?"  said  the  lady,  wonder- 
ing. 

"Of  the  inn,  you  know;  they're  hers. 
She's  mistress,"  explained  Sir  Andrew. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady,  after  a  Uttle 
pause.  '*Then — then  you'll  be  Mr. 
NIshr 

He  laughed.  "Not  I,"  he  answered. 
''Husbands  in  these  parts  are  not  so 
ready  to  play  second  fiddle.  Mr.  Nlsh, 
poor  soul!  has  lost  his  Interest  In 
horses;  he's  dead  these  twenij  years." 

"Then  you— flien  you **  she  began 

aad  tesitmted. 

"I^  her  post-bpy;  Just  Tarn  Dunn," 
replied  Sir  Andrew  quickly,  deter- 
mined to  play  his  part  In  the  farce  to 
tlie  erening's  end,  and  a  movement  of 
his  companion's  shoulder,  which  was 
dose  against  his  elbow,  showed  him 
she  receired  the  news  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

''Do  you  know?"  she  remarked  with  a 
ripple  ef  amusement,  "1—4  took  you, 
Just  for  a  little,  for  a  gentleman.** 

"les  possible— in  the  darkf  be  said. 

"There's  often  very  little  dUferenee  be- 

tween  a  post-boy  and  a  gentleman  in 

the  dark." 

"I   feel   much  safer   with   a   post- 


boy—driving,"  said  the  lady,  and  sank 
deeper  in  her  furs;  and  for  a  mile  tiiey 
drove  through  the  night  in  sil^ice.  He 
wondered  who  she  was  and  why  she 
came  to  the  Schawfleld  Arms^-a 
stranger— in  such  weather.  There  was 
something  pleasant  he  found  in  her 
pr(H>inquity,  and  he  was  glad  she  had 
not  taken  her  place  inside.  On^  an  en- 
gaging touch  of  devilry  he  concluded 
would  have  sent  her  up  beside  him. 
Now  and  then  as  the  carriage  swept 
round  a  comer  her  shoulder  came 
softly  up  against  his  side  «nd  rested 
there  a  moment  Her  furs,  her  hair, 
or  her  clothes  exhaled  at  times  a  faint 
sweet  alien  perfume,  more  like  a  mem- 
ory of  the  Bast  be  had  seen  than  an 
actual  scent;  he  hated  common  pw- 
fumesl  Against  the  radiance  of  the 
carriage4ampe  he  saw  his  breath  and 
hers  commingle  in  a  vapor.  Heavensl 
what  a  world  of  silly  social  barriers, 
that  breathing  the  same  air  and  alone 
in  the  vast  night-vault  they  should  com- 
port themselves  like  poor  dumb  creat- 
ures apprehensive  of  each  other.  For 
himself,  he  could  have  chattered  like  a 
brook,  but  he  realised  that  upon  him 
depended  a  post-boy's  reputation. 

The  rumor  of  the  tide  on  the  shores 
of  the  l^g  sea-arm  ttiey  had  left  be- 
hind had  died  away  before  she  spoke 
again.  "I'm  thinking  ef  Miss  Skene," 
said  she  reflective^,  "and  if  she  isn't 
sorry  now  she  made  up  her  mind  te 
stay  on  the  •tisam«r«*' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Shr  An* 
drew,  baffled  by  this  irrelevance. 

"Miss  ttene;  you  know  I  was  with 
her?"  explained  his  companion.  **! 
was  going  with  her  to  Schawfleld.  bot 
it  is  so  dark  a  Bight*  and  she  didn't 
know  how  the  roads  might  be,  and  as 
there's  no  inn  at  Duntryne,  she  deter- 
mined to  remain  upon  the  steamer  and 
drive  to  Schawfleld  from  the  next  pier 
in  the  morning." 

"I'm  soiry,"  began  Sir  Andrew,  and 
his  companion  quietly  laughed. 
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"Not  V*  she  said.  '*She*fl  perfectliy 
comfortable;  she'll  see  to  that!  If 
slie'd  been  here  I  wouldn't  have  got  to 
sit  outside.  And  I  love — I  love^I  love 
to  be  out  in  the  nlghtl"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  childish  rap- 
ture. 

Her  mood  infected  him  a  little*  though 
eyeiy  nerve  had  to  be  at  the  service  of 
his  horses.  He,  too,  loved  the  night, 
and  no  longer  rued  his  bargain  with. 
Tarn  Dunn.  Her  frankness  manifestly 
came  from  a  wholesome  simple  heart, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  began  to  build 
up  to  his  inner  vision  something  of  a 
portrait  made  of  the  hurried  glimpse  he 
had  got  of  her  at  the  quay.  She  was 
as  tall  as  Norah,  with  an  open  and  ex- 
pectant countenance,  that  doubtless 
would  be  pretty  in  a  friendlier  air; 
quick,  fearless,  sparkling  eyes,  with  a 
hint  of  banter  in  them;  a  definite 
chin;  and  a  confident  stretch  of  a  yard 
from  the  ground  to  the  nave  of  the 
wheel  by  which  she  had  climbed  to  the 
seat  she  occupied.  All  else  wraps  and 
furs,  that  are  more  than  clothing, — 
that  are  masks  behind  which  women 
conceal  the  caste  and  soul.  No,  stay,— 
there  was  her  mouth,  sharing  a  little  of 
the  mockeiy  of  her  eyes;  and  a  voice 
most  pleasantly  modulated.  If  he  had 
actually  been  Tarn  Dunn  be  would 
have  put  to  the  test-^f or  in  that  he  had 
some  experience — a  slight  suspicion  of 
fihe  gay  coquette,  due  to  her  free-and- 
easy  manner. 

Away  from  the  coast  tlie  frosty 
nigbt-haae  lessened;  in  t^e  east  a  patch 
of  stars  extended:  Orion  seemed  to 
poise  upon  the  hilla;  the  fervor  of  the 
BuU  glotired  in  its  eye,  Aldebaran. 
Slyly  lifting  her  head,  the  lady  tried  to 
scan  the  profile  dimly  now  revealed 
against  the  celestial  squadrons.  Her 
next  remark  was  to  startle  him. 

"*!  suppose,"  she  said  agreeably,  "you 
know  8lr  Andrew?" 

«'Oood  Lord!"  he  thought,  "can  she 
have  diecovered?"  and  not  for  tlie  first 


time  felt  that  a  practical  Joke  was  apt 
to  have  an  embarrassing  termination. 
A  second's  reflection  on  her  tone  con- 
vinced him  she  had  asked  the  question 
in  innocence,  and  he  answered  that 
everyone  in  Schawfield  naturally  knew 
Sir  Andrew  very  well. 

**A  littlo-^little  eccentric  they  say/' 
she  ventured,  as  if  she  had  substituted 
on  second  thoughts  the  adjective  for 
another  not  so  delicate,  and  tliere  she 
opened  tor  Captain  Outlaae  the  very 
source  of  fun. 

*'Daft!"  said  he,  with  his  chuckle. 
"Positively  daft!  I  see  you  have  heard 
of  him.  But  I  warn  you  we'll  listen  to 
nothing  worse  than  that  to  his  discredit 
here  in  Schawfield" — this  last  to  warn 
her  from  any  confidence  she  might  re- 
gret, rather  than  from  any  fear  of  his 
hearing  things  unflattering, 

"I  know  nothing  to  his  discredit,"  she 
retorted  somewliat  sharply,  as  if  she 
resented  the  suspicion  that  she  might 
discuss  a  baronet's  failings  with  a  post- 
boy. '*But  one  hears  so  many  stories 
of  his  eccentricities.  They  say  he 
courted  his  first  wife  by  telegraph," 
and  her  hearer  felt  the  pang  of  a  sen- 
sitive heart  that  finds  its  sanctuaries 
invaded  by  the  mob. 

"His  first  wife!"  he  repeated* 
"There  has  not,  you  know,  been  a  sec- 
ond." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  the  lady.  "Not 
yet;  but  it's  as  good  as  settled  that 
there's  to  be  another  liady  Schaw;  isn't 
he  busy  looking  tor  her?"  and  Sir  An* 
drew  realised  that  he  had  been  sin- 
gularliy  ingenuous  in  bis  estimate  of 
the  public  interast  in  his  atfairs.  "It's 
what  an  eccentric  man  like  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw  requires  bofore  he's  very  much 
older,  or  bell  get  into  stupid  ruts  from 
which  he'U  never  esoape,  and  every 
year  be  more  unlike  his  neigh- 
bors." 

"You'rt  all  for  unlfonnity,  I  can  seof* 
remarked  Sir  Andrew,  witb  no  thought 
of  irony,  and  she  quickly  turned  her 
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head  again  to  look  at  him  in  the  in- 
adequate iight  of  the  star  Aldebaran: 
the  remark  was  somewhat  bookish, 
coming  from  a  i>ost-boy. 

"Always!"  she  confessed,  like  one 
who  has  thought  a  good  deal  of  the 
point  before.  "It  would  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  you  knew  that  men  were 
all  the  same,  like  the  hats  they  wear. 
I  don't  much  care  for  oddities,  and  I'm 
sure  they  don't  get  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  if  they  were  like  other  people. 
If  Sir  Andrew  wasn't  odd  he  wouldn't 
have  very  much  trouble  to  find  a  wife: 
I.ord  knows  there's  plenty  of  women  to 
pick  and  choose  from!'* 

"I  daresay  he's  too  particular,"  said 
the  driver. 

"No  doubt  that's  his  own  idea. 
That's  men  all  over!  They  flatter  them- 
selves that  they're  very  cautious,  and 
have  a  choice  even  in  picking  wives 

and **    She  broke  off  the  sentence 

with  a  titter  of  amusement  "Excuse 
me,"  she  added,  "but  may  I  ask  if  you 
are  married?" 

"I'm  not  so  fortunate,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew with  sincerity. 

"Very  well,  Tom  Dunn,"  she  pro- 
ceeded with  mock  solemnity,  "I'm  glad 
to  hear  it.  and  let  me  tell  you  this— 
I've  travelled,  and  I've  learned  it:  men 
never  reason  about  anything  that* s  of 
the  least  importance  to  themselves; 
whatever  they  do,  they  do  because  they 
must  We're  taught  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism  that  men  are  left  to  the 
freedom  of  thehr  own  will,  but  you'U 
never  make  me  believe  it!  Not  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  wives!  Men's 
reasoning  means  no  more  than  what  we 
call  an  Instinct  in  your  horses;  they 
have  learned  to  make  doors  to  get  out 
and  into  a  house  by,  and  so  have  ants, 
but  a  world  of  human  beings  must  be 
as  droll  for  God  to  look  at  as  a  skep 

of  bees." 

"I  used  to  think  that  too,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cutlass,  wondering  who  the  mis- 
chief he  had  got 
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And  don't  you  think  so  nowr*  she 
asked  him  sharply. 

"No,"  he  answered,  with  profound 
conviction.  "Meantime,  at  least,  Tm 
back  to  the  Shorter  Catchlsm.  Ftn  left 
to  the  freedom  of  my  will;  if  I  didn't 
know  it,  if  I  wasn't  sure  of  it,  I  would 
kill  myself  to-morrow." 

"For  goodness  sake!"  cried  the  lady 
anxiously,  "don't  begin  to  preach;  I 
simply  oan*t  stand  preaching." 

"Neither  can  I,"  said  Captain  Cutlass. 
"I  preach  so  much  to  myself  all 
week  that  I  grudge  the  minister's  turn 
on  Sunday." 

"And  am  I  left  to  the  freedom  of  my 
own  will?"  asked  the  lady. 

"No,"  said  Captain  Cutlass;  "nobody 
but  me.     Do  you  think  you  are?" 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  she  admitted. 
"I'm  the  creature  of  instinct  Just  as 
much  as  your  horses." 

"It's  a  pity,  madam,  you  should  think 
so,"  said  Sir  Andrew  gravely.  "We 
should  all  of  us  be  sure  of  our  own 
freedom  and  responsibility,  though  con- 
vinced that  every  one  else  is  the 
slave  of  circumstance;  ifs  the  only 
conclusion  that  will  make  us  happy  and 
courageous,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
ue  pity  for  others  and  no  heart  to  judge 
and  blame." 

His  words  astonished  her;  she  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
talking  perhaps  a  little  above  a  post- 
boy's head,  and  here  he  was  talking 
just  a  little  above  hers. 

"You  must  be— you  must  be  fond  of 
reading,"  she  ventured  shyly.  **lt9 
not  every — ^man  who  thinks  of  these 
things,"  and  the  baronet  with  some 
chagrin  remembered  the  reputa- 
tion of  Tam  Dunn  was  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

"Oh!  I  never  got  that  from  reading," 
he  assured  her.  "I  never  got  from 
books  but  what  I  brought  to  them,  but 
I'm  like  yourself:  I  have  travelled,  too; 
I  have  been  a  sailor." 

'*I  was  sure  of  Itl"  she  cried  trlam- 
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phantly.  '*I  knew  at  once  from  some- 
thing in  your  manner  at  the  quay  that 
yon  had  seen  the  world;  It's  the  only 
kind  of  education." 

**And  yet,*'  said  Sir  Andrew,  "almost 
all  that  I  ever  learned  worth  learning 
was  got  In  Schawfleld.  I  have  no 
doubt  yon  are  fond  of  reading?" 

"I  never  read— except  a  lot  of  silly 
stories." 

"That's  bad,"  said  Sir  Andrew;  "one 
should  never  read  any  but  the  very 
best" 

"You  mean,"  said  she  quickly,  "that 
It  should  always  be  Shakespeare  or 
nothing.  That's  ridiculous,  Tom  Dunn. 
Everybody  has  her  own  best;  and  mine 
is  fairy  tales  and  romantic  novels.  It's 
Just  an  appetite — the  taste  for  reading 
stories,  a  natural  hunger  of  the  mind. 
Some  of  us  are  satisfied  and  healthy 
fed  with  common  steak  and  potatoes, 
and  others  must  have  fancy  dishes  and 
a  lot  of  sauce.  They're  very  silly  if 
they're  proud  of  it  There's  Miss 
Skene-Hshe  thinks  because  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  little  story  can  make  me 
laugh  and  cry  that  I'm  to  be  pitied  for 
my  taste.  The  only  difference  between 
us  that  I  can  see  is  that  it  takes  a 
whole  box  of  books  from  the  library  to 
make  her  laugh  or  ciy,  and  I  can  be  as 
merry  as  I  like  or  sad  enough  to  shed 
buckets  of  tears  for  a  penny." 

"She  ought  to  envy  you  your  un- 
laded appetite,"  agreed  Sir  Andrew, 
and  chuckled  to  himself,  this  time,  at 
the  havoc  he  played  with  Tarn  Dunn's 
reputation. 

His  eyes  were  often  on  the  east  not 
for  Aldebaran  and  the  hunter,  but  for 
the  moon,  that  should  be  now  uprising 
over  the  farther  hills,  and  in  a  little  he 
saw  her  gild  the  ridge  a  while,  and  soar 
at  last  to  light  the  lands  of  Schaw- 
fleld gladly  as  if  she  had  been  sad  away 
firom  them.  Itow  often  had  he 
watched  her  rise,  far  down  the  world 
In  foreign  harbors,  and  he  home-sick? 
But  not  for  her  own  sake  did  he  want 


the  moon  to-night;  he  sought  another 
glimpse  of  his  companion. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  abruptly,  seeing 
herself  observed;  "what  is  he  like.  Sir 
Andrew?" 

"In  looks,  or  character?"  asked  the 
driver,  back  to  his  Jocular  mood  again. 

"In  looks,  of  course;  it's  the  first  con- 
sideration for  a  woman." 

"Not  so  odd  as  his  reputation." 

"And  I  was  sure  he  would  ber'  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  disappointment  none 
the  less.  "I  told  Miss  Skene  he  was 
likely  to  be  a  hunchback." 

"Not  so  very!"  he  assured  her. 
"There's  always  a  touch  of  vanity 
about  the  Schaws  that  has  made  them 
train  like  horses." 

"He's  quite  accomplished  too,  I 
hear." 

"That's  news  to  me!  He  was  beat 
this  very  afternoon  at  curling,  and — 
and  you  should  hear  hhn  try  to  sing!" 

"Oh,  but  there  are  other  accomplish- 
ments, Tom  Dunn.  I'm  assured  he's 
quite  poetical." 

"I've  seen  some  of  hds  poetry— trash, 
ma'am!  Just  fair  trash,  as  you  might 
expect  from  a  baronet" 

"H'm,"  she  coughed;  "perhaps  you 
are  not  a  very  good  Judge.  It's  plain 
that  you  don't  very  much  admire  him." 

"I've  no  ill-will  to  the  fellow,  I  assure 
you,  but  we're  rather  critical  of  poetry 
in  Schavrfleld,  and  I  prefer  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Maurice's." 

"Who's  he?" 

"A  friend  of  Shr  Andrew's  cousin, 
Norah  Grant" 

The  lady  lapsed  for  a  while  in  silence 
which  she  was  the  first  herself  to  break 
with  a  remark  that  was  more  em- 
barrassing than  any  that  had  gone 
before.  "You  haven't  told  me  yet" 
she  said,  "anything  of  Sir  Andrew's 
character." 

'*The  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is 
that  he's  quite  inoffensive,"  said  her 
driver,  and  the  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  shying  of  one  of  his 
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horses  threw  the  carriage  across  the        '*The  inn!"  she  repeated;  "oh,  dear. 


road,  aDd  the  lady  was  flang  upon  his 
lap.  With  a  jerlc  of  the  reins  he  barely 
cleared  the  lip  of  the  ditch;  his  fare  re- 
covered herself,  and  he  had  Jamped 
to  the  bridles  of  his  plunging  charges 
and  led  them  past  the  shadow  that  had 
startled  them. 

••You  weren't  afraid?"  he  said  as  he 
took  his  seat  again,  surprised  that  she 
had  shown  no  sign  of  trepidation. 

••Afraid!"  she  repeated;  •*!  was  never 
afraid  of  anything,  Tom  Dunn—except 
myself." 

They  were  entering  the  village.  Its 
glow  shone  through  a  bend  of  the  road- 
side trees.  "I  presume  you  stop  at  the 
inn?"  he  remarked;  it  was  a  point  on 
which  Tarn  Dunn  had  forgotten  to  In- 
form him. 
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no;  I'm  going  to  Fancy  Farm." 

He  could  hardly  trust  his  ears! 

•*To— to  Shr  Andrew  Schaw'sr*  he 
asked,  and  she  laughed  maliciously. 
You  needn't  worry,"  she  assured  him; 
I'll  not  repeat  a  word  of  what  you 
said  about  his  character  or  his  poetry." 

In  silence  he  drove  her  through  the 
village  and  over  the  river,  along  the 
avenue  and  up  to  the  door  of  his  dwell- 
ing»  with  some  amusing  speculation  as 
to  what  his  Aunt  Amelia  would  say  If 
she  saw  who  brought  her  guest 

A  minute  later  the  stranger  stood 
with  hastily  ejected  baggage  under  the 
veranda,  and  v^atched  him  with  amase* 
ment  urge  his  horses  with  unreason- 
able haste  back  to  the  Schawfleld  Arms. 


(To  ^  oofiMiNied.) 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OP  FASHION. 


A  study  of  fashion  articles  in  the 
light  of  expositions  of  human  character 
Instead  of  human  clothes  reveals  many 
a  curious  side-light  on  human  nature. 
Vanities  and  weaknesses  are  naturally 
expected,  and  found;  but  there  is,  as 
well,  a  very  curious  and  most  modem 
note  in  the  continual  Insistence  upon 
the  idea  that  the  really  well-dressed 
woman  Is  Independent  of  fashion.  The 
modes  of  the  moment  are  for  the 
crowd,  we  are  told — and  told  so  fre- 
quently as  to  become  very  weary  of 
the  remark— ^while  the  few  and  distin- 
guished choose  their  clothes  for  them- 
selves Independently  of  what  anyone 
else  is  wearing.  That  this  is  not  at  all 
true  can  easily  be  observed  even  withr 
out  a  knowledge  of  all  grades  and 
cliques  of  averagely  well-dressed  so- 
ciety, which  probably  no  one  person 
could  possess.  Indeed  quite  lndex>en* 
dently   of   such   knowledge   one  may 


gather  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  dictum  by  examining  the  pic- 
tures which  accompany  every  fash- 
ion-plate nowadays.  Here  we  can  ob- 
serve that  the  more  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  dresses  at  any  ceremony,  en- 
tertainment, or  wedding  is  lab^ed 
••unconventional,"  ••daring,"  origina]," 
and  so  forth,  the  more  It  smacks  of  the 
freaks  that  are  In  vogue  at  the  mo- 
ment. Neither  on  paper  nor  in  real 
life  does  it  appear  that  women  who 
count  as  well-dressed  at  all  ever  dis- 
card the  outline,  the  air,  the  impressiCMi 
that  is  in  fashion.  The  women  who 
do  so  are  driving  in  omnibuses  from 
Hampstead  and  Kensington  art  schools, 
and  look  it  You  can  see  them  any 
day,  in  long  garm^its  of  ead  cokus 
and  no  cut,  large  beads,  freakish  and 
unfashionable  hats,  and  even  stock- 
ings with  big  toes  and  sandals.  They 
discard  the  current  fashions,  and  with 
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them  all  pretensions  to  fashionable  life, 
unless  they  develop  sufficient  genius  to 
get  in  on  their  brains  In  spite  of  their 
clothes. 

Notwithstanding  these  very  obyious 
truths,   the  superior  note  in  modem 
fashion-talk    de<*lares    the    modes    a 
slavery  and  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  in- 
sists that  the  wise  and  powerful  are  in- 
dependent  of   them.       This   view   of 
fashion  is  false  to  human  nature,  a 
mere  affectation  and  a  pose — a  fashion 
in  itself;  and,  moreover,  a  mistaken 
view  of  human  nature;  for  the  instinct 
of  following  the  fashions  is  a  great  and 
wise  one  in  our  natures,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  civilisation.      Of  course,  you 
must  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
think  civilization  a  good  or  an  evil;  and 
besides  that,  there  is  the  further  neces- 
sity of  deciding  how  much  dvllisation 
yon  are  willing  to  discard  or  where 
yon  draw  the  line — ^at  stays  or  after- 
noon tea,  motor^^ars  or  drains.     How- 
ever, 1  let  that  pass,  and  assuming,  at 
any  rate,  that  civilization  is  a  vital  and 
living  force,  I  may  observe  that  where 
fashion  in  clothes— or  in  food  or  in  axty* 
thin|^-is  stagnant,  civilization,  of  bow- 
ever  advanced  a  nature,  is  also  In  a 
state  of  stagnation.      Fashion,  as  we 
know  it,  began  with  the  Renaissance, 
at  which  period  complaints  were  first 
made  by  the  older  generations  that  the 
younger  people  wanted  clothes  of  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  cut  and  color,  and 
did  not  relish  heirloom  garments  as  in 
former  days.     We  can  see  the  process 
going  on  in  our  day  in  the  Bast,  where 
as  soon  as  a  stagnant  civilization  begins 
to  stir,  and  the  national  soul  awakes, 
as  In  Japan,  the  eye,  it  seems,  awakens 
also   and   begins   to   crave   continual 
change,  which  may  or  may  not  be  pro- 
gress, but  at  any  rate  is  change.    The 
most  oompletefy  stagnant  people  I  have 
ever  seen  are  the  natives  of  the  Phil- 
Hyplne  Islands,  whose  general  knowl- 
edge of  our  civilization  is  precisely  at 
the  point  achieved  by  the  contempo* 


raries  of  Magellan;  and  their  costume, 
a  native  sofvng  (a  pattern  some  thou- 
sands of  years  old  when  the  pyramids 
were  built),  accompanied  by  a  blouse 
cut  in  imitation  of  the  big  sleeves  and 
huge  ruffs  worn  in  Burope  in  the  days 
of  our  Blizabeth.      If  we  look  at  tlie 
evidence  of  monuments  we  see  that 
when  the  old,  far-off  civilizations  at- 
tained those  stages  of  stagnation  which 
enveloped  them  for  centuries  and  tens 
of  centuries  at  a  time,  costume  became^ 
inevitably,  equally  inmiovable  in  as- 
pect     When  events  began  to  stir  and 
new  ideas  were  imported,  as  when  the 
Greeks  came  into  Egypt,  the  prevailing 
unrest  reflected  itself  at  once  in  the 
fashions  of  the  time.  Peoples  who  have 
never  advanced  in  learning,  have  even 
retrograded,  such  as  the  Arabs,  who 
now  wear  the  same  cut  of  gaiments  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  Is 
charmingly  romantic  and  intertotlng  to 
visit  **Bible  Lands'*  and  be  able  to  oth 
serve  the  Inhabitants  "just  the  same  as 
they  were  in  Bible  times'* ;  but,  in  real 
truth,  it  is  a  melancholy  view  of  hu- 
man nature  and  as  cheering  as  it  would 
be  to  come  to  Britain  and  find  the  peo- 
ple living  in  swamps  and  forests  and 
painted  blue. 

To  follow  the  fashions  is  the  first 
duty  laid  upon  any  individual  whose 
fortune  increases  above  that  of  the  vast 
mass  of  low  wage-earners;  and  this  Is 
an  Instinct  cultivated  and  followed, 
not  by  the  silliest  and  most  ignorant  In 
the  lands  of  progress,  but  by  all  that 
is  best  and  most  intelligent  This  be- 
ing almost  a  truism,  it  follows  that  the 
best  class  of  women  are  not  and  never 
attempt  to  be  independent  of  fashion. 
Ideas  of  their  own  they  may  and  do 
have,  but  never  unfashionable  ones.  For 
instance,  it  simply  could  not  occur  to  a 
great  or  fashionable  lady  to  wear,  at 
this  moment,  a  tiny  hat  of  a  plll-boz  or 
District  Messenger  pattern,  however  H 
might  suit  her  face  or  features;  nor 
could  she  dream  of  putting  on  sandals 
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to  go  in  an  omnibus,  though  she  be- 
lieved that  such  a  custom  would  be 
the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  in  the 
world.  The  particular  hat,  the  partic- 
ular stuffs,  the  particular  outline — 
above  all,  the  outline— of  the  moment, 
she  welcomes  and,  perhaps,  adapts;  no 
more.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  of 
the  supposed  boldness  of  a  great  lady 
who  lately  chose  for  her  bridesmaids' 
costumes  something  resembling  the 
robes  of  Botticelli's  Primavera.  This 
feat  was  trumpetted  by  the  fashion- 
writers  as  a  daringly  original  adven- 
ture, when,  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact, 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  chose  a  dress  more  in  line  and  har- 
mony with  the  prevailing  fashions  or 
more  completely  fashionable  at  the  mo- 
ment. To  be  really  original  and  reck- 
less would  be  to  copy  a  Holbein,  a 
Velaequez,  or — a  Frith.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  many  occurring  every 
day,  all  pointing  to  the  profound  truth, 
flted  on  the  bed-rocic  of  human  nature, 
that  no  one  ever  attempts  to  neglect 
the  fashions  and  be  fashionable.  And 
he  was  a  deep  thinker  who  said  that 
one  may  as  well  be  dead  as  out  of  the 
fashion.  One  is  dead.  It  is  true  that 
wishes  and  desires  may  be  controlled, 
or  even  quenched  by  the  state  of  the 
parse;  but  even  then,  old-fashioned — 
recent-fashioned— clothes,  would  un- 
willingly be  worn;  unfashionable  things 
— ^never.  The  more  the  spread  of 
wealth  makes  fashions  accessible,  the 
more  we  observe  the  universal  craving 
there  is  to  follow  them  in  the  hopes  of 
attaining  fresh  impetus  and  interest  in 
life.  That  such  universal  desire  can 
be  entirely  useless  or  foolish  is  outside 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  instincts  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  educated 
classes  should  surely  absolve  it  from  all 
ideas  of  being  absurd  or  ridiculous. 
People  who  laugh  at  the  incoming  of 
any  new  fashion,  laugh  at  what  they 
do  not  understand,  like  villagers  I  have 


seen  in  uncontrollable  fits  of  mirth 
over  the  sight  of  a  Chinaman.  On  the 
contrary,  far  from  being  in  the  least 
funny  or  absurd,  the  subject  of  fash- 
ion, whatever  Its  freaks,  is  one  to  be 
considered  with  attention,  for  obviously 
It  has  its  function  in  human  life  and 
human  nature,  and  its  manifestations 
are  consistently  allied  with  progress 
and  enlightenment 

As  a  stimulant  to  trade,  fashion's 
functions  are  very  obvious.  We  aU 
live  by  trade,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; there  is  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  in  countries  where  trade 
is  varied,  roused,  stimulated  by 
changes  of  fashion  and  new  demands 
and  supplies,  there  Is  a  flow  of  wealth, 
a  healthy  ebb  and  tide  of  individual 
prosperity,  which  is  unknown  in.  stag- 
nant nations.  Where  fashion  becomes 
crystallized — could  such  an  undesirable 
event  occur — ^we  should  all  suffer 
sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner. 
All  stagnation  is  a  form  of  death,  and 
everything  that  is  healthy— microbe  or 
planet — moves  perpetually.  When  a 
nation  Is  healthy  it  can  no  more  re- 
main stationary  in  the  matter  of  dress 
than  it  can  in  the  matter  of  locomotion 
or  means  of  communication. 

Men,  as  we  know,  are  not  in  our  day 
so  much  affected  by  changes  of  modes 
as  women  are;  but  the  change  is  there, 
and  a  well-dressed  man  of  to-day  is 
not  a  bit  like  a  well-dressed  man  of  ten 
years  ago.  Man,  alone,  among  ani- 
mals, has  resigned  to  the  females  of 
his  species  the  business  of  attracting 
by  the  eye,  and  ia  satisfied  with  be- 
holding her  constant  changes  of  sliape 
and  coloring.  They  give  him  the  pleas- 
urable sense  of  novelty  that  is  a  food 
of  the  mind;  and,  generally  without 
knowing  why,  he  insists  very  clearly 
upon  a  regard  for  the  variety  afforded 
by  the  fashions  of  the  moment  It  is 
woman  who  is  thus  made  tlie  object  of 
attention  when  human  beings  meet  to- 
gether, and  it  is  easily  seen  how,  with 
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all  tbe  instinct  for  change,  men's  fash- 
ions change  so  little:  the  necessaiy  re- 
freshment for  the  male  eye  and  the 
male  taste  Is  gratified  by  tbe  feminine 
changes  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  com- 
paratiye  sameness  of  male  attire  does 
not  pall  as  it  would  do  if  women  kept 
to  the  same  ideas  for  years  at  a  time. 
This  reversal  of  the  adornment  of  the 
sexes  is  not  very  old  as  history  goes, 
bnt  its  gradual  development  may  be 
traced  co-eval^  with  the  greater  liberty 
accorded  to  women.  In  days  when 
women  were  almost  as  much  shut  up  in 
the  house  as  tlie  inhabitants  of  liarems, 
men  went  very  gorgeously  clothed,  and 
even  so  late  as  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  fashionable  and  beautiful  women 
were  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
streets,  men  were  v^ry  splendid.  Now, 
however,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
craving  for  change  and  novelty  is  be- 
ing gratified,  and  the  eye  refreshed  on 
every  side,  and,  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  men  are  perfectly  con- 
tent in  clothes  of  cut  and  colors  that 
would  have  made  their  great-great- 
grandfathers miserable. 

Fashions  must  be  set  by  some  au- 
thority that  is  unlversallj  recognized 
and  obeyed.  This  is  of  the  essence  of 
harmony  and  progress.  It  was  all  very 
well  in  the  small  world  of  a  French 
Court  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the 
lay  figure  set  up  by  the  Queen  to  dic- 
tate the  modes  of  the  day.  Communi- 
cation was  slow,  riches  were  rare,  and 
to  these  circumstances  that  custom  was 
perfectly  adapted;  and  if  the  fashions 
of  our  day  are  not  set  by  the  great  la- 
dles, but  ordained  by  the  great  dress- 
makers, it  is  useless  and  foolish  to  re- 
pine or  to  wish  the  old  way  back  again. 
Moreover,  what  is  there  to  complain  of 
in  the  taste  of  the  dressmakers?  We 
hai«  some  model  set  now  and  then 
which  Is  ill-adapted  to  the  short,  the 
stout,  the  middle-aged;  but  if  that 
should  annoy  us,  turn  for  comfort  to 
some  old  prints  and  observe  the  disas- 


trous effects  of  the  skittish  in  dress, 
say,  in  the  drawings  of  Hogarth.  Tliis 
ephemeral  "hobble"  skirt  may  be 
everything  that  its  detractors  declare, 
but  at  least  it  does  not  sweep  up  the 
filth  of  the  streets  as  did  the  products 
of  many  epochs  of  fashion  set  by  great 
ladies,  nor  can  it  be  compared  for  one 
iQstant  with  the  hideous  and  insanitary 
headdresses  of  the  days  when  Biarie 
Antoinette  set  the  fashions — ^those 
headdresses  which  were  not  undone 
for  weeks  at  a  time — a  pleasing  custom 
which  Involved  their  adornment  with 
long  Jewelled  pins  ready  for  sorutchki^f 
and  hUUnff.  At  every  period  when  the 
fashions  were  set  by  great  ladies  there 
were  monstrous  anomalies  of  ugliness, 
discomfort,  or  downright  insanitariness, 
which  could  not  possibly  emanate  from 
the  "ateliers"  of  our  day.  We  may  be 
ruled  by  the  shopman  In  tills  as  In 
many  other  matters,  but,  in  dress  at 
least,  his  rule  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  taste  of  any  period  set  by 
an  individual  great  personage,  from 
Elizabeth  and  her  hoops  and  ruff  and 
stomacU-plllows,  to  Victoria  and  her 
elastic-sided  boots — ^from  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  absurd  toes,  to  (George  IV.  and 
his  tights.  The  government  of  the 
shopman  ensures  to  a  very  great  extent 
that  fashion  must  make  its  appeal  by 
novelty  and  beauty;  and  if  not  actual 
and  intrinsic  beauty,  then  the  curious 
and  subtle  cut  and  color  which  pro- 
duces or  emphasizes  beauty  In  the 
wearer.  The  day  of  Its  appeal  to 
snobblshkiess  is  past;  and  with  its 
widened  scope  and  myriad  infiuences 
fashion  works  as  one  of  the  living 
forces,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  liv- 
ing forces,  of  the  greatest  civilization 
this  world  has  ever  seen.  The  intelli- 
gent woman,  the  product  of  perfected 
culture,  vitality,  applied  science,  in- 
creased wealth.  Is  Imbued,  above  all 
other  things  with  the  spirit  of  her 
day.  She  is  that  spirit,  in  fact  she 
produces  it,  and  that  spirit  Is  progress, 
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whose  very  breath  is  change;  and  the 
deep  note  of  progress  and  vital  force  is 
struck  in  this  shifting,  whirling  kalei- 


doscope  of  fashion  which  no  one,  who 
wishes  to  weigh  In  the  balance,  can 
really  afford  to  Ignore. 

EhM  OampMl  Datmeeif. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  PLOUGH- 
Papbb  V.-*Ok  thb  Wobks  of  Sib  Waltbb  Soott. 

Bt  Andbxw  Lang. 


1.  Where  did  Scott  reveal  b€;yond 
doubt  the  secret  of  his  authorship? 

2.  (a)  What  were  the  Ohristian  name 
and  personal  peculiarities  of  the 
Bhargeist? 

(5)  Whence  did  Scott  obtain  the 
story  in  which  the  Bhargeist  ap- 
pears? 
8.  "That  means  she  does  not  for- 
give him  at  all."  Whose  pious 
sentiment .  provoked  this  criticism, 
from  whom? 

4.  **Like  eoor  yUl  in  simmer."  With 
whose  chance  of  moral  and  social 
amendment  was  this  comparison 
made,  by  whom? 

5.  What  sinister  Latin  phrase  is  used 
by  two  characters  in  one  book? 

6.  "He  got  up  wi'  a  bang  and  gar'd 
them  a'  look  about  them."  Who 
was  he?  In  what  novels  does  he 
occur? 

Tbt  Oonbm  MasMliie. 


7.  (a)  Mention  three  characters 
drawn  by  Scott  from  his  own  at 
different  ages. 

(b)  In  what  character  does  he  draw 
from  his  wife? 

8.  '^Generous,  noble,  but  deeply  mis- 
taken man."  What  lady  thus  ad- 
dressed her  admirer? 

9.  Who  expressed,  in  prose,  a  senti- 
ment borrowed  by  Tenqyson,  in 
what  poem? 

10.  What  lady  had  never  heard  of 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  until  the  play 
was  read  aloud  to  her,  by  whom? 

11.  What  awkward  phrase  did  who 
make  use  of  in  apology  for  having 
shinned  a  young  lady? 

12.  (a)  **They  perfumed  their  oriental 
domes."    Who  did  this? 

(5)  Can  you  suggest  an  emendation 
of  the  text? 
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The  little  village  of  Ingden  lies  in  a 
hollow  of  the  South  Wiltshire  Downs, 
the  most  isolated  of  the  villages  In  that 
lonely  district  Its  one  short  street  Is 
crossed  at  right  angles  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  Salisbury  road,  and  stand- 
ing Just  at  that  point,  the  church  on 
one  hand,  the  old  inn  on  the  other,  you 
can  follow  it  with  the  eye  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles.  First  it 
goes  winding  up  the  low  down  under 
which  the  village  stands,  then  vanishes 
over  the  brow  to  reappear  again  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  away  as  a  white 
band  on  the  vast  green  slope  of  the 


succeeding  down,  which  vMb  to  a 
height  of  over  600  feet  On  the  summit 
it  vanishes  once  more,  but  those  who 
use  it  know  it  for  a  laborious  road 
crossing  several  high  ridges  before 
dropping  down  into  the  vall^  road 
leading  to  Salisbury. 

When,  standing  in  the  village  street, 
your  eye  travels  up  that  white  band, 
you  can  distinctly  make  out  even  at 
that  distance  a  small  solitary  gree 
standing  near  the  summit-^iQ  Mi 
thorn  with  an  ivy  growing  on  it  ICy 
wallcs  were  often  that  way,  and  inva- 
riably on  coming  to  that  point  I  would 
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tarn  twenty  yards  aside  from  the  road 
to  spend  half  an  hour  seated  on  the 
turf  near  or  under  the  old  tree.  These 
half -hours  were  always  grateful;  and 
conscious  that  the  tree  drew  me  to  It 
I  questioned  myself  as  to  the  reason. 
It  was,  I  told  myself,  nothing  but  men- 
tal curiosity — my  interest  was  a  purely 
scientific  one.  For  how  comes  it,  I 
asked,  that  a  thorn  can  grow  to  a  tree 
and  live  to  a  great  age  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, on  a  vast  naked  down,  where  for 
many  centuries,  perhaps  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  herbage  has  been  so 
closely  fed  by  sheep  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  carpet  or  newly  mown 
lawn?  The  seed  is  carried  and  scat- 
tered eyeryw;here  by  the  birds,  but  no 
sooner  does  it  germinate  and  send  up 
a  shoot  than  it  is  eaten  down  to  the 
roots;  for  there  is  no  scent  that  at- 
tracts a  sheep  more,  no  flavor  it  has 
greater  taste  for,  than  that  of  any  for- 
est seedling  springing  up  amidst  the 
minute  herbaceous  plants  which  car- 
pet the  downs.  The  thorn,  like  other 
organisms,  has  its  own  unconscious  in- 
telligence and  cunning  by  means  of 
which  it  endeavors  to  save  itself  and 
fulfil  its  life.  It  opens  its  first  tender 
leaves  under  the  herbage  and  at  the 
same  time  thrusts  up  a  vertical  spine 
to  wound  the  nibblhig  mouth;  and  no 
sooner  has  it  got  a  leaf  or  two  and  a 
spine  than  it  spreads  Its  roots  all  round 
and  from  each  of  them  springs  a  fresh 
shoot,  leaves  and  protecting  spine,  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  preservation.  In 
vain!  the  cunning  animal  finds  a  way 
to  defeat  all  this  strategy,  and  after  the 
leaves  have  been  bitten  off  again  and 
again,  the  infant  plant  gives  up  the 
struggle  and  dies  in  the  ground.  Yet 
we  see  that  from  time  to  time  one  sur- 
vives—one perhaps  in  a  million;  but 
how — ^whether  by  a  quicker  growth  or  a 
harder  or  more  poisonous  thorn,  an  un- 
palatable leaf,  or  some  other  secret 
agency — ^we  cannot  guess.  First  aa  a 
diminutive  scrubby   shrub,   with   nu- 


merous iron-hard  stems,  with  few  and 
small  leaves  but  many  thorns,  it  keeps 
its  poor  fiowerless  frustrate  life  for  per- 
haim  half  a  century  or  longer,  without 
growing  more  than  a  couple  of  feet 
high;  and  then,  as  by  a  miracle,  it  will 
spring  up  until  its  top  shoots  are  out 
of  reach  of  the  browsing  sheep,  and  in 
the  end  it  becomes  a  tree  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  fully  developed 
leaves,  and  flowers  and  fruit  in  its  sea- 
son. 

One  day  I  was  visited  by  an  artist 
from  a  distance  who,  when  shown  the 
thorn,  pronounced  it  a  fine  subject  for 
his  pencil,  and  while  he  made  his  pic- 
ture we  talked  about  the  hawthorn 
generally  as  compared  with  other  trees, 
and  agreed  that,  except  in  its  blossom- 
ing time  when  it  is  merely  pretty,  it  is 
the  most  engaging  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  native  trees. 
We  said  that  it  was  the  most  individual 
of  trees,  that  its  variety  was  infinite, 
for  you  never  find  two  alike  whether 
growing  in  a  forest,  in  groups  or 
masses,  or  alone.  We  were  almost 
lyrical  in  its  praises.  But  the  soli- 
tary thorn  was  always  best,  he  said,  and 
this  one  was  perhaps  the  best  of  all  he 
had  seen;  strange  and  at  the  same  time 
decorative  in  Its  form,  beautiful  too  in 
its  appearance  of  great  age  with  unim- 
paired vigor  and  something  more  in  its 
expression — ^that  elusive  something 
which  we  find  in  some  trees  and  don't 
know  how  to  explain. 

Ah,  yes,  thought  I,  it  was  this  app^l 
to  the  aesthetic  faculty  which  attracted 
me  from  the  first,  and  not,  as  I  had 
imagined,  the  mere  curiosity  of  the  nat- 
uralist interested  mainly  and  always  in 
the  haiMt9  of  living  things,  plant  or  an- 
imal. 

Certainly  the  thorn  had  strangeness. 
Its  ai)pearance  as  to  height  was  de- 
ceptive; one  would  have  guessed  it 
eighteen  feet;  measuring  it  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  only  ten.  It  has  four 
separate  boles,  springing  from  one  root. 
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leaning  a  little  away  from  each  other, 
the  thickest  Just  a  foot  In  circumfer- 
ence. The  branches  are  few,  beginning 
at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
foliage  thin,  the  leaves  throughout  the 
summer  stained  with  gray,  rust-red, 
and  purple  color.  Though  so  small 
and  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  every 
wind  that  blows  over  that  vast  naked 
down,  it  has  yet  an  ivy  growing  on  it — 
the  strangest  of  the  many  strange  ivy- 
plants  I  have  seen.  It  comes  out  of 
the  ground  as  two  ivy  trunks  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stoutest  bole,  but  at 
a  height  of  four  feet  from  the  surface 
the  two  Join  and  ascend  the  tree  as  one 
round  iron-colored  and  Iron-hard  stem, 
which  goes  curving  and  winding  snake- 
wise  among  the  branches  as  if  with  the 
object  of  roping  them  to  save  them 
from  being  torn  off  by  the  winds. 
Finally,  rising  to  the  top,  the  long  ser- 
pent-stem opens  out  in  a  flat  disc- 
shaped mass  of  clo8ei;)acked  branchlets 
and  twigs  densely  set  with  small  round 
leaves,  dark  dull  green  and  tough  as 
parchment  One  could  only  suppose 
that  thorn  and  ivy  had  been  partners 
from  the  beginning  of  life,  and  that 
the  union  was  equally  advantageous  to 
both. 

The  small  ivy  disc  or  platform  on  top 
of  the  tree  was  a  favorite  stand  and 
look-out  for  the  downland  birds.  I 
seldom  visited  the  spot  without  dis- 
turbing some  of  them,  now  a  little 
company  of  missel-thrushes,  now  a 
crowd  of  starlings,  then  perhaps  a 
dozen  rooks,  crowded  together,  looking 
very  big  and  conspicuous  on  their  lit- 
tle platform. 

Being  curious  to  find  out  something 
about  the  age  of  the  tree  I  determined 
to  put  the  question  to  my  old  friend  Mai- 
achi,  aged  eighty-nine,  who  was  bom 
and  had  always  lived  in  the  parish  and 
had  known  the  downs  and  probably 
every  tree  growing  on  them  for  miles 
around  from  his  earliest  years.  It 
was  my  custom  to  drop  in  of  an  even- 


ing and  sit  with  him,  listening  to  his 
endless  reminiscences  of  his  young 
days.  That  evening  I  spoke  of  the 
thorn,  describing  its  position  and  ap- 
pearance, thinking  that  perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  it  How  long,  I  asked  him, 
had  the  thorn  been  there? 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  usually  of 
the  laboring  class,  to  be  met  with  in 
such  lonely,  out-of-the-world  places  as 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  whose  eyes  never 
look  old  however  many  their  years 
may  be,  and  are  more  like  the  eyes  of 
a  bird  or  animal  than  a  human  being, 
for  they  gaze  at  you  and  through  you 
when  you  speak  without  appearing  to 
know  what  yon  say.  So  it  was  on  this 
occasion;  he  looked  straight  at  me  with 
no  sign  of  understanding,  no  change  in 
his  clear  gray  eyes,  and  answered  noth- 
ing. But  I  would  not  be  put  off,  and 
when,  raising  my  voice,  I  repeated  the 
question,  he  replied  after  another  in- 
terval of  silence  that  the  thorn 
"was  never  any  different"  'Twas  Just 
the  same,  ivy  and  all,  when  he  were  a 
small  boy.  It  looked  Just  so  old:  why, 
he  remembered  his  old  father  saying 
the  same  thing — ^'twas  the  same  when 
he  were  a  boy,  and  'twas  the  same  In 
his  father's  time.  Then  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  the  subject  he  began  talking 
of  something  else. 

It  struck  me  that  after  all  the  most 
Interesting  thing  about  the  thorn  was 
its  appearance  of  great  age,  and  this 
aspect  I  had  now  been  told  had  con- 
tinued for  at  least  a  century,  probably 
for  a  much  longer  time.  It  produced 
a  reverent  feeling  in  me  such  as  we 
experience  at  the  sight  of  some  ancient 
stone  monument  But  the  tree  was 
alive,  and  because  of  its  life  the  feel- 
ing was  perhaps  stronger  than  in  the 
case  of  a  granite  cross  or  cromlech  or 
other  memorial  of  antiquity. 

Sitting  by  the  thorn  one  day  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  growing  at  this  spot 
close  to  the  road  and  near  the  summit 
of  that  vast  down,  numberless  perscms' 
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travelling  to  and  from  Salisbniy  must 
have  turned  aside  to  rest  on  the  turf  in 
tbe  shade  after  that  laborious  ascent  or 
before  beginning  the  long  descent  to 
the  valley  below.  Travellers  of  all 
conditions,  on  foot  or  horseback,  in 
carts  and  carriages,  merchants,  bag- 
men, farmers,  drovers,  gipsies,  tramps, 
and  vagrants  of  all  descriptions,  and 
from  time  to  time  troops  of  soldiers. 
Yet  never  one  of  them  had  injured  the 
tree  in  any  way!  I  could  not  remember 
ever  finding  a  tree  growing  alone  by 
the  roadside  in  a  lonely  place  which  had 
not  the  marks  of  many  old  and  new 
wounds  inflicted  on  its  trunk  with 
knives,  hatchets*  and  other  implements. 
Here  not  a  mark,  not  a  scratch  had 
been  made  on  any  one  of  its  four  trunks 
or  on  the  ivy  stem  by  any  thoughtless 
or  miscliievous  person,  nor  had  any 
branch  been  cut  or  broken  off.  Why 
had  they  one  and  all  respected  this 
tree? 

It  was  another  subject  to  talk  to 
Malachi  about,  and  to  him  I  went  after 
tea  and  found  him  with  three  of  his 
neighbors  sitting  by  the  fire  and  talk- 
ing; for  though  it  was  summer  the  old 
man  always  had  a  fire  tn  the 
evening. 

They  welcomed  and  made  room  for 
me,  but  I  had  no  sooner  broached  the 
subject  in  my  mind  than  they  all  fell 
Into  silence,  then  after  a  brief  interval 
the  three  callers  began  to  discuss  some 
little  village  matter.  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  and,  leav- 
ing them  out,  went  on  talldng  to  Mala- 
chi about  the  tree.  Presently  one  by 
one  the  three  visitors  got  up  and,  re- 
marking that  it  was  time  to  be  going, 
thej  took  their  departure. 

The  old  man  could  not  escape  nor 
avoid  listening,  and  in  the  end  had 
to  say  something.  He  said  he  didn*t 
know  nothing  about  all  them  tramps 
and  gipsies  and  other  sorts  of  men 
who  had  sat  by  the  tree;  all  he  knowed 
was  that  the  old  thorn  had  been  a 


good  thorn  to  him — first  and  last.  He 
remembered  once  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  not  yet  twenty,  he  went  to  do 
some  work  at  a  village  five  miles  away, 
and  being  winter  time  he  left  early, 
about  four  o'clock,  to  walk  home  over 
the  downs.  He  had  Just  got  married 
and  had  promised  his  wife  to  be  home 
for  tea  at  six  o'clock.  But  a  thick 
fog  came  up  over  the  downs  and  soon 
as  it  got  dark  he  lost  .himself.  'Twas 
the  darkest,  thickest  night  he  had  ever 
been  out  in;  and  whenever  he  came 
against  a  bank  or  other  obstruction  he 
would  get  down  on  his  liands  and  knees 
and  feel  it  up  and  down  to  get  its 
shajpe  and  find  out  what  it  was,  for  he 
knew  all  the  marks  on  his  native 
downs;  'twas  all  in  vain — nothing  could 
he  recognize.  In  this  way  he  wan- 
dered about  for  hours  and  was  in  de- 
spair of  getting  home  that  night  when 
all  at  once  there  came  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, a  feeling  that  it  was  all  right,  that 
something  was  guiding  him. 

I  remained  that  I  knew  what  that 
meant:  he  had  lost  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  had  now  all  at  once  recovered 
it;  such  a  thing  had  often  haiq;>ened;  I 
once  had  such  an  experience  myself. 

No,  it  was  not  that,  he  returned. 
He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  from 
the  moment  that  sense  of  confidence 
came  to  him,  before  he  ran  into  a  tree^ 
and  feeling  the  trunk  with  his  hands 
he  recognised  it  as  the  old  thorn  and 
knew  where  he  was.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  he  was  on  the  road,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Just  about  midnight,  he 
was  safe  at  home. 

No  more  could  I  get  out  of  him,  at 
all  events  on  that  occasion;  nor  did  I 
ever  succeed  in  extracting  any  further 
persona]  experience  in  spite  of  his  hav- 
ing let  out  that  the  thorn  had  been  a 
good  thorn  to  him,  first  and  last  I 
had  however  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  I  had  at  length  discovered  the 
real  secret  of  the  tree's  fascination.  I 
recalled  other  trees  which  had  simi- 
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larlj  affected  me,  and  how,  long  years 
ago,  when  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was 
spent  on  horseback,  wheneyer  I  found 
myself  In  a  certain  district  I  would  go 
miles  out  of  my  way  Just  to  look  at  a 
so)itai7  old  tree  growing  in  a  lonely 
place,  and  to  sit  for  an  hour  to  refresh 
myself,  body  and  soul,  in  its  shade.  I 
had  indeed  all  along  suspected  the 
thorn  of  being  one  of  this  order  of 
mysterious  trees;. and  from  other  expe- 
riences I  had  met  with,  one  some  years 
ago  in  a  Tillage  in  this  same  county 
of  Wilts,  I  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
in  many  persons  the  sense  of  a  strange 
intelligence  and  possibly  of  power  in 
such  trees  is  not  a  mere  transitory 
mental  state  but  an  enduring  influence 
which  profoundly  affects  their  whole 
lives. 

Determined  to  find  out  something 
more,  I  went  to  other  villagers,  mostly 
women,  who  are  more  easily  disarmed 
and  made  to  believe  that  you  too  know 
and  are  of  the  same  mind  with  them, 
being  under  the  same  mysterious  power 
and  spell.  In  this  way,  laying  many 
a  subtle  snare,  I  succeeded  in  eliciting 
a  good  deal  of  information.  It  was 
however  mostly  of  a  kind  which  could 
not  profitably  be  used  in  any  Inquiry 
Into  the  subject;  it  simply  went  to 
show  that  the  feeling  existed  and  was 
strong  In  many  of  the  villagers.  Dur- 
ing this  inquiry  I  picked  up  several 
anecdotes  about  a  person  who  lived  in 
Ingden  close  upon  three  generations 
ago,  and  was  able  to  piece  them  to- 
gether 80  as  to  make  a  consistent  nar- 
rative of  his  life.  This  was  Johnnie 
Budd,  a  farm  laborer,  who  came  to  his 
end  In  1821,  a  year  or  so  before  my  old 
friend  Malachi  was  born.  It  is  gohig 
very  far  back,  but  there  ware  circum- 
stances in  his  life  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  that  little 
community  and  the  story  had  lived  on 
through  all  these  years. 

Johnnie  had  fallen  on  hard  times 
when  in  an  exceptionally  severe  win- 


ter season  he  with  others  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  farm 
where  he  woi^ed;  then  with  a  wife  and 
three  small  children  to  keep  he  had  in 
his  desperation  procured  food  for  them 
one  dark  night  in  an  adjacent  field. 
But  alas!  one  of  the  little  ones  playing 
in  the  road  with  some  of  her  compan- 
ions, who  were  all  very  hungry,  let  it 
out  that  she  wasn't  hungry,  that  for 
three  days  she  had  had  as  much  nice 
meat  as  she  wanted  to  eat!  Play 
over,  the  hungry  little  ones  flew  home 
to  tell  their  parents  the  wonderful 
news — why  didn't  they  have  nice  meat 
like  Tilly  Budd,  instead  of  a  piece  of 
rye  bread  without  even  dripping  on  it, 
when  they  were  so  hungry?  Much 
talk  followed,  and  spread  from  cottage 
to  cottage  until  it  reached  the  con- 
stable's ears,  and  he,  already  informed 
of  the  loss  of  a  wether  taken  from  its 
fold  close  hy,  wmt  straight  to  Johnnie 
and  charged  him  with  the  offence. 
Johnnie  lost  his  head,  and  drt^ping  on 
his  knees  confessed  his  guilt  and 
begged  his  old  friend  Lampard  to  have 
mercy  on  him  and  to  overtook  it  for  tlie 
sake  of  his  wife  and  children. 

It  was  his  first  offence,  but  when  he 
was  taken  from  the  lock-up  at  the  top 
of  the  village  street  to  be  conveyed  to 
Salisbury,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
who  had  gathered  at  the  spot  to  wit- 
ness his  removal  shook  their  heads  and 
doubted  that  Ingden  would  ever  see 
him  again.  The  confession  had  made 
the  case  so  simple  a  one  that  he  had  at 
once  been  committed  to  take  his  trial 
at  the  Salisbury  Assises,  and  as  tlie 
time  was  near  the  constable  had  been 
ordered  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  tlie 
town  himself.  Accordingly  he  engaged 
old  Joe  Blaskett,  called  Daddy  in  the 
village,  to  take  them  in  his  v^mj  oart 
Daddy  did  not  want  the  Job,  Imt  was 
talked  or  bullied  into  it,  and  there  he 
now  sat  in  his  cart,  waiting  in  glmm  si- 
lence for  his  passengers;  a  bent  old 
man  of  eighty,  with  a  lean,  gray,  bitter 
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face,  In  lila  maty  cloak,  his  old  rabbit* 
akin  cap  drawn  down  oyer  bis  ears,  bis 
wbite  disorderly  beard  scattered  oyer 
bis  cbest  The  constable  Lampard 
was  a  big,  powerfol  man,  witb  a  great, 
rounds,  good-natured  face,  but  Just  now 
be  bad  a  strong  sense  of  bis  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  make  sure  of  not  losing  bis 
prisoner  be  bandcuffed  bim  before 
bringing  bim  out  and  helping  bim  to 
take  bis  seat  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart 
Then  be  got  up  liimself  to  bis  seat  by 
the  driyer's  side;  the  last  good*bye  was 
spoken,  the  weeping  wife  being  gently 
led  away  by  her  friends,  and  the  cart 
rattled  away  down  the  street  Turn- 
ing into  tiie  Salisbury  road  it  was  soon 
out  of  sight  oyer  the  near  down,  but 
half  an  hour  later  it  emerged  once 
more  into  sight  beyond  the  great  dip, 
and  the  yillagers  who  bad  remained 
standing  about  at  the  same  spot 
watched  it  crawling  like  a  beetle  up  the 
long  white  road  on  the  slope  of  the  yast 
down  beyond. 

Johnnie  was  now  lying  coiled  up  on 
bis  rug,  bis  face  hidden  between  bis 
arms,  abandoned  to  grief,  sobbing 
aloud.  Lampard,  sitting  athwart  the 
seat  so  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  mm,  burst 
out  at  last:  "Be  a  man«  Johnnie,  and 
stop  your  crybig!  Tie  making  things 
no  better  hj  taking  on  like  that  What 
do  you  say.  Daddy?*' 

*'I  say  nought"  fltnapped  the  old  man, 
and  for  a  while  they  proceeded  in  si- 
lence  except  for  those  heartrending 
sobs^  As  they  approached  the  old 
thorn  tree,  near  the  top  of  the  long 
slope,  Johnnie  grew  more  and  more  agi* 
tated,  bis  whole  f^me  shaking  witb 
bte  sobbing.  Again  the  constable  re- 
buked him,  telling  bim  that  'twas  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  go  on  like  that 
Then  with  an  effort  be  restrained  hte 
sobs,  and  lifting  a  red,  swollen,  tear- 
stained  face  he  stammered  out;  "BCas* 
ter  Lampard,  did  I  eyer  ask  'ee  a  fa- 
yor  in  my  lifef 

'*What  be  after  nowf*  said  the  otlier 


suspiciously.    ''Well,  no,  Johnnie,  not 
as  I  remember." 

**An'  do  'ee  think  I'll  eyer  come  back 
borne  again.  Blasts  Lampard?" 

'*Maybe  no,  maybe  yes;  'tis  not  for 
me  to  say." 

"But  'ee  knows  'tis  a  hanging  mat* 
ter?" 

"  'Tia  that  for  sure.  But  you  be  a 
young  man  with  a  wife  and  childer, 
and  haye  neyer  done  no  wrong  before— 
not  that  I  eyer  heard  say.  Haybe  the 
Judge'U  recommend  you  to  mercy. 
What  do  you  say.  Daddy?" 

The  old  man  only  made  some  inartic- 
ulate sounds  in  bis  beard,  without  turn- 
ing bis  bead. 

*'But,  Master  Lampard,  suppose  I 
don't  swing,  the'U  send  I  oyer  the 
water  and  I'll  neyer  see  the  wife  and 
children  no  more." 

"Maybe  so;  I'm  thinking  that's  bow 
'twiUbe." 

"Then  will  'ee  do  me  a  kinduMs? 
'TIS  the  only  one  I  eyer  asked  'ee,  and 
there'll  be  no  chance  to  ask  'ee  an^ 
other." 

"I  can't  say,  Johnnie,  not  till  I  know 
what  'tis  you  want" 

<*'Tis  only  this.  Master  Lampard. 
When  we  git  to  th'  old  thorn  let  me 
out  o'  the  cart  and  let  me  stand  under 
it  one  minnit  and  no  more." 

"Be  you  wantbdg  to  lumg  yourself 
before  the  trial  then?"  said  the  con- 
stable, trying  to  make  a  Joke  of  it 

"I  couldn't  do  that"  said  Johnnie, 
erimply,  '\9eeing  my  bands  be  fast  and 
you'd  be  standing  by." 

"No,  no,  Johnnie,  'tis  nought  but  Just 
foolishness.  What  do  you  say, 
Daddyr 

The  old  man  turned  round  with  a 
look  of  sudden  rage  in  his  gray  face 
which  startied  Lampard:  but  he  aaid 
nothing,  be  only  opened  and  shut  bis 
mouth  two  or  thfee  times  without  a 
sound. 

Meanwhile  the  pony  had  been  going 
slower  and  slower  for  the  last  thirty 
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or  forty  yards,  and  now»  when  they 
were  abreast  of  the  tree  stood  still. 

"What  be  stopping  for?"  cried  Lam- 
pard.  '"Get  on — get  on,  or  we'll  never 
get  to  Salisbury  this  day.'* 

Then  at  length  old  Blaskett  found  a 
voice. 

"Does  thee  know  what  thee's  saying, 
Master  Lampard,  or  be  thee  a  stranger 
In  this  parish?" 

"What  d'ye  mean,  Daddy?  I  be  no 
stranger;  I've  a-known  this  parish  and 
known  'ee  these  nine  years." 

"Thee  asked  why  I  stopped  when 
'twas  the  pony  stopped,  knowing  where 
we'd  got  to.  But  thee's  not  bom 
here  or  thee'd  a-known  what  a  boss 
knows.  An'  since  'ee  asks  what  I  says, 
I  say  this,  'twill  not  hurt  'ee  to  let  John- 
nie Budd  stand  one  minute  by  the 
tree." 

Feeling  insulted  and  puzzled  the  con- 
stable was  about  to  assert  his  authority 
when  he  was  arrested  by  Johnnie's  cry, 
"Oh,  Master  Lampard,  'tis  my  last 
hope!"  and  by  the  sight  of  the  agony 
of  suspense  on  his  swollen  face.  After 
a  short  hesitation  he  swung  himself 
out  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  let- 
ting down  the  tailboard  laid  rough 
hands  on  Johnnie  and  half  helped,  half 
dragged  him  out. 

They  were  quickly  by  the  tree,  where 
Johnnie  stood  silent  with  downcast 
eyes  a  few  moments;  then  dropping 
upon  his  knees  leant  his  face  against 
the  bark,  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  mur- 
muring. 

"Time's  up!"  cried  Lampard  pres- 
ently, and  taking  him  by  the  collar 
pulled  him  to  his  feet;  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  more  they  were  in  the  cart  and 
on  their  way. 

It  was  gray  weather,  very  cold,  with 
an  east  wind  blowing,  but  for  the  rest 
of  t^^at  dreary  seventeen-miles  Journey 
Johnnie  was  very  quiet  and  submissive 
and  shed  no  more  tears. 

What  had  been  his  motive  in  wish- 
ing to  stand  by  the  tree?    What  did 


he  expect  when  he  said  that  it  was  his 
last  hope?  During  the  way  up  the  long 
laborious  slope,  an  incident  of  his  ear^ 
years  in  connection  with  the  tree  had 
been  in  his  mind,  and  had  wrought  on 
him  until  it  culminated  in  thajt  pas- 
sionate outburst  and  his  strange  re- 
quest It  was  when  he  was  a  boy  not 
quite  ten  years  old,  that  one  afternoon 
in  the  summer-time  he  went  with  other 
children  to  look  for  wild  raspberries  on 
the  summit  of  the  great  down.  John- 
nie being  the  eldest  was  the  leader  of 
the  little  band.  On  the  way  back 
from  the  brambly  place  where  the  frtiit 
grew,  on  approaching  the  thorn  they 
spied  a  number  of  rooks  sitting  on  it, 
and  it  came  into  Johnnie's  mind  that  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  play  at  crows  by 
sitting  on  the  branches  as  near  the  top 
as  they  could  get  Running  on,  with 
cries  that  sent  the  rooks  cawing  away, 
they  began  swarming  up  the  trunks, 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  frolic,  when 
they  were  all  struggling  for  the  best 
places  on  the  branches,  they  were 
startled  by  a  shout,  and  looking  up  to 
the  top  of  the  down  saw  a  man  on 
horseback  coming  towards  them  at  a 
gallop,  shaking  a  whip  in  anger  as  he 
rode.  Instantly  they  began  scrambling 
down,  falling  over  each  other  in  their 
haste,  then,  picking  themselves  up,  set 
ofT  down  the  slope  as  fast  as  they  could 
run.  Johnnie  was  foremost,  while 
close  behind  him  came  Marty,  wlio  was 
nearly  the  same  age  and  though  a  girl 
almost  as  swift-footed,  but  before  going 
fifty  yards  she  struck  her  foot  against 
an  ant-hill  and  was  thrown  violently, 
face  down,  on  the  turf.  Johnnie 
turned  at  her  cry  and  flew  back  to  help 
her  up,  but  the  shock  of  the  fall  and 
her  extreme  terror  had  deprived  her  for 
the  moment  of  all  strength,  and  while 
he  struggled  to  raise  her  the  smalls 
children  one  by  one  overtook  and 
passed  them,  and  in  another  moment 
the  man  was  off  his  horse,  standing 
over  tb^n.     1>o   you   want   a  good 
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thrashing?''  he  said,  grasphig  Johnnie 
by  the  collar. 

**Oh,  8ir»  please  don't  hit  me!"  an- 
swered Johnnie;  then  locking  up  he 
was  astonished  to  see  that  his  captor 
was  not  the  stem  old  farmer,  the  ten- 
ant of  the  down,  he  had  taken  him  for, 
but  a  stranger  and  a  strange-looking 
man,  in  a  dark  gray  cloak  with  a  red 
collar;  he  had  a  pointed  beard  and  long 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes  that  w^e  not 
evil  yet  frightened  Johnnie  when  he 
caught  them  gazing  down  on  him. 

*'No,  I'll  not  tbrash  yon,"  said  he, 
''because  yoo  stayed  to  help  the  little 
maiden,  but  I'll  tell  you  something  for 
your  good  about  the  tree  you  and  your 
little  mates  haye  been  climbing,  bruis- 
ing the  bark  with  your  heels  and  break- 
ing off  leaves  and  twigs.  Do  you 
know,  boy,  tliat  if  you  hurt  it,  it  will 
hurt  you?  It  stands  fast  h&ee  with 
its  roots  in  the  ground  and  you — ^you 
can  go  away  from  it,  you  think.  'Tis 
not  so;  something  wUl  come  out  of  it 
and  follow  you  wherever  you  go  and 
hurt  and  break  you  at  last  But  if  you 
make  it  a  friend  and  care  for  it  it  will 
care  for  you  and  glre  yon  happiness 
and  deliver  you  from  evil." 

Then  touching  Johnnie's  cheeks  with 
his  ^oved  hand  he  got  on  his  horse 
and  rode  away,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  Karty  stairted  up,  and  hand 
in  hand  the  two  children  set  off  at  a 
run  down  the  long  slope. 

Johnnie's  playtime  was  nearly  over 
then,  for  by-and-by  he  was  taken  as 
fanner's  boy  at  one  of  the  village 
farms.  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  one  Sunday  evoiing  when  stand- 
ing in  the  road  with  other  young  peo- 
ple of  the  village,  youths  and  girls,  it 
was  powerfully  borne  on  his  mind  that 
his  old  playmate  Marty  was  not  only 
the  prettiest  and  best  gftrl  in  the  place 
but  that  she  had  something  which  set 
her  apart  and  ftir  far  above  all  other 
women.  For  now,  after  having  known 
her  intimately  from  his  first  years  he 
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had  suddenly  fallen  in  love  with  her,  a 
feeling  which  caused  him  to  shiver  in  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  yet  made  him  misera- 
ble since  it  had  purged  his  sight  and 
made  him  see,  too,  how  far  apart  they 
were  and  how  hopeless  his  case.  It 
was  true  that  they  had  been  comrades 
from  childhood,  fond  of  each  other,  but 
she  had  grown  and  developed  until  she 
had  l)ecome  that  most  bright  and  lovely 
being,  while  he  had  remained  the  same 
slow-witted,  awkward,  almost  inarticu- 
late Johnnie  he  had  always  been. 
This  feeling  preyed  on  his  poor  mind, 
and  when  he  Joined  the  evening  gath- 
ering in  the  village  street  he  noted  bit- 
terly how  contemptuously  he  was  left 
out  of  the  conversation  by  the  others, 
how  incapable  he  was  of  keeping  pace 
with  them  in  their  laughing  talk  and 
banter.  And,  worst  of  all,  how 
Marty  was  the  leading  spirit,  bandying 
words  and  bestowing  smiles  and  pleas- 
antries all  round  but  never  a  word  or 
a  smile  for  him.  He  could  not  en- 
dure it,  and  so  instead  of  smartening 
liimself  up  after  work  and  going  for 
company  to  the  village  street,  he  would 
walk  down  the  secluded  lane  near  the 
farm  to  spend  the  hour  before  supper 
and  bedtime  sitting  on  a  gate,  brood- 
ing on  his  misery;  and  if  by  chance  he 
met  Marty  in  the  village  be  would  try 
to  avoid  her  and  was  silent  and  uncom- 
fortable in  her  presence. 

After  work,  one  hot  summer  evening, 
Johnnie  was  walking  along  the  road 
near  the  farm  in  his  working  clothes, 
day-colored  boots,  and  old  dusty  hat, 
when  who  should  he  see  but  Marty 
coming  towards  him,  looking  very 
sweet  and  fresh  in  her  light-colored 
print  gown.  He  looked  to  this  side  and 
that  for  some  friendly  gap  or  opening 
in  the  hedge  so  as  to  take  himself  out 
of  the  road,  but  these  was  no  way  of 
escape  at  that  spot  and  he  had  to  pass 
her,  and  so  casting  down  his  eyes  he 
walked  on,  wishing  he  could  sink  into 
the  earth  out  of  her  sight      But  she 
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would  not  allow  him  to  pass;  she  put 
herself  directly  in  his  way  and  spoke. 

"What's  the  matter  with  'ee,  John- 
nie, that  *ee  don't  want  to  meet  me  and 
hardly  say  a  word  when  I  speak  to 
•ee?" 

He  could  not  find  a  word  in  reply:  he 
stood  still,  his  face  crimson,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground. 

''Johnnie,  dear,  what  is  it?*'  she 
asked,  coming  closer  and  putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

Then  he  looked  up,  and  seeing  the 
sweet  compassion  In  her  eyes  he  could 
no  longer  keep  the  secret  of  his  pain 
from  her. 

*•  Tis  ee,  Marty,"  he  said.  "Thee'U 
never  want  I — there's  others  *ee*ll  like 
better.  'Tisn't  for  I  to  say  a  word 
about  that,  I'm  thinking,  for  I  be — ^just 
nothing.  An' — ^an' — I  be  going  away 
from  the  village.  Marty,  and  I'll  never 
come  back  no  more." 

**Oh.  Johnnie,  don't  'ee  say  it! 
Would  'ee  go  and  break  my  heart? 
Don't  'ee  know  I've  always  loved 
'ee  since  we  were  little  mites  to- 
gether?" 

.\nd  thus  It  came  about  that  Johnnie, 
mos;t  miserable  of  men.  was  all  at 
once  made  happy  beyond  his  wildest 
dreamM.  And  he  proved  himself 
worthy  of  her:  from  that  time  there 
was  not  a  more  diligent  and  sober 
youn?  laborer  in  the  village,  nor  one  of 
a  more  cheerful  disposition,  nor  more 
careful  of  his  personal  appearance 
when,  the  day's  work  done,  the  young 
people  had  their  hour  of  social  inter- 
course and  courting.  Yet  he  was  able 
to  nut  by  a  portion  of  his  weekly  wages 
of  six  shillings  to  buy  sticks  so  that 
^hen  spring  came  round  again  he  was 
«ble  to  marry  and  take  Marty  to  live 
with  him  in  his  own  cottage. 

Oiie  Sunday  afternoon,  shortly  after 
this  happy  event,  they  went  out  for  a 
wn'k  on  the  hicrh  down. 

*Oh.  Johnnie,  'tis  a  .long  time  since 
we  were  here  together,  not  since  we 


used  to  come  and  play  and  look  for 
cowslips  when  we  were  little." 

Johnnie  laughed  with  pure  Joy  and 
said  they  would  Just  be  cliildrai  and 
play  again,  now  they  were  alone  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  village;  and  when 
she  smiled  up  at  him  he  rejoiced  to 
think  that  his  union  with  this  perfect 
girl  was  producing  a  happy  effect  on 
his  poor  brains,  making  him  as  bri^t 
and  ready  with  a  good  reply  as  ^nj 
one!  And  in  their  happiness  they 
played  at  being  children  Just  as  in  the 
old  days  they  had  played  at  l>eing 
grown-ups.  Casting  thems^ves  down 
on  the  green,  elastic,  flower-aprUikled 
turf,  they  rolled  (me  after  the  other 
down  the  smooth  slopes  of  the  terrace, 
the  old  "shepherd's  steps,"  and  bj-and- 
by  Johnnie,  coming  upon  a  patch  of 
creeping  thyme,  rubbed  his  hands  in 
the  pale  purple  flowers,  then  rubbed 
her  face  to  make  it  fragrant 

**0h,  'tis  sweet!"  she  cried.  "Did 
'ee  ever  see  so  many  little  flowers  on 
the  down? — 'tis  as  if  they  came  out 
Just  €or  us."  Then,  indicating  the  tiny 
milkwort  faintly  sprinkling  the  turf  all 
about  them,  "Oh,  the  little  blue  dar- 
lings! Did  'ee  ever  see  such  a  dear 
blue!" 

"Oh,  aye,  a  prettier  blue  nor  that," 
said  Johnnie.  "*Tis  Just  here, 
Martjr,"  and  pressing  her  down  he 
kissed  her  on  the  eyelids  a  dosen 
times. 

•You  silly  Johnnie!" 

'Be  I  silly,  Marty?  but  I  love  the 
red  too,"  and  with  that  he  kissed  her 
on  the  mouth.  "And,  Marty,  I  do  love 
the  red  on  the  breaeties  too — ^won't  *ee 
let  me  have  Just  one  kiss  there?" 

And  she.  to  please  him,  opened  her 
dress  a  little  way,  but  blushingiy, 
though  she  was  his  wife  and  nobody 
was  there  to  see,  but  it  seemed  strange 
to  her  out  of  doors  with  the  sun  ovw- 
head.  Oh,  'twas  all  delicious!  Never 
was  earth  so  heavenly  sweet  as  on  that 
wide  green  down,  sprinkled  with  In- 
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namerable  little  flowers,  under  the 
wide  blue  sky  and  the  all-illuminating 
sun  that  shone  into  their  hearts! 

At  length,  rising  to  her  knees  and 
looking  up  the  green  slope,  she  cried 
out:  "Oh,  Johnnie,  there*s  the  old 
thoro  tree!  Do  *ee  remember  when  we 
played  at  crows  on  it  and  had  such  a 
fright?  *Twas  the  last  time  we  came 
here  together.  Ck>me,  let's  go  to  the 
old  tree  and  see  how  it  looks  now/' 

Johnnie  all  at  once  became  grave, 
and  said  No,  he  wouldn't  go  to  it  for 
anything.  She  was  curious  and  made 
him  tell  her  the  reason.  He  had  never 
forgotten  that  day  and  the  fear  that 
came  into  his  mind  on  account  of  the 
words  the  strange  man  had  spoken. 
She  didn't  know  what  the  words  were: 
she  had  been  too  frightened  to  listen, 
and  so  he  had  to  tell  her. 

•Then,  'tis  a  wishing-tree  for  sure," 
Marty  exclaimed.  When  he  asked  her 
what  a  wishing-tree  was,  she  could 
only  say  that  her  old  grandmother,  now 
dead,  had  told  her.  'Tis  a  tree  that 
knows  us  and  can  do  us  good  and  harm, 
but  will  do  good  on^  to  some;  but 
they  must  go  to  it  and  ask  for  its 
protection,  and  they  must  offer  it  some- 
thing as  well  as  pray  to  it  It  must 
be  something  bright — a  little  jewel  or 
colored  bead  is  best,  and  if  you  haven't 
got  such  a  thing,  a  bright-colored  rib^ 
bon.  or  strip  of  scarlet  cloth  or  silk 
thread  which  you  must  tie  to  one  of  the 
twigs. 

'*But  we  hurted  the  tree.  Marty,  and 
'twill  do  no  good  to  we." 

They  were  both  grave  now;  then  a 
hopeful  thought  came  to  her  aid. 
Thejr  had  not  hurt  the  tree  intention- 
ally: the  tree  knew  that — ^It  knew  more 
than  any  human  being.  They  might  go 
and  stand  side  by  side  under  Its 
branches  and  ask  it  to  forgive  them, 
and  grant  them  all  their  desires.  But 
they  must  not  go  empty-handed,  they 
must  have  some  bright  thing  with  them 
when  making  their  prayer.     Then  she 


had  a  fresh  inspiration.  She  would 
take  a  lock  of  her  own  bright  hair  and 
braid  it  with  some  of  his,  and  tie' 
It  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  thread. 

Johnnie  was  pleased  vdth  this  idea, ' 
and  they  agreed  to  take  another  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk  and  carry  out  their 
plan. 

The  projected  walk  was  never  taken, 
for  by-and-by  Marty's  mother  fell  ill 
and  Marty  had  to  be  with  her,  nursing 
her  night  and  day,  and  months  went 
by,  and  at  length  when  her  mother 
died  she  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
go  long  walks  and  climb  those  long 
steep  slopes.  After  the  child  was  bom 
it  was  harder  than  ever  to  leave  the 
house,  and  Johnnie  too  had  so  much 
work  at  the  farm  that  he  had  little  in- 
clination to  go  out  on  Sundays.  They 
ceased  to  speak  of  the  tree,  and  their 
longi;)roJected  pilgrimage  was  imprac- 
ticable until  they  could  see  better  daysl 
But  the  wished  time  never  came,  for 
after  the  first  child  Marty  was  never 
strong;  then  a  second  child  came,  then 
a  third,  and  so  five  years  went  by  of 
toil  and  suffering  and  love,  and  the 
tree,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears  and 
intentions  regarding  it,  was  less  and 
less  in  their  minds  and  was  all  but 
forgotten.  Only  Johnnie,  when  at 
long  Intervals  his  master  sent  him  to 
Salisbury  with  the  cart,  remembered  it 
all  only  too  well  when,  coming  to  the 
.,  ,^op  ,of  the  down,  he  saw  the  old  thorn" 
directly  before  him.  Passing  it  he' 
would  turn  his  face  away  not  to  see  It 
too  closely,  or  perhaps  to  avoid  l>eing 
recognized  by  it  Then  came  the  time 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  when  there 
was  no  :work  at  the  farm  and  no  one 
of  their  own  pepple  to  help  them  tide 
jovei^  a  season  of  scarcity,  for  the  old 
people  were  dead  or  In  the  workhouse 
or  so  poor  as  to  want  help  themselves. 
It  was  then  that  in  his  mijsery  Qt  the 
sight  of  his  ailing  anxious  wife — the 
dear  Marty  of  the  beautiful  vanished 
days — ^and    his    three    little    hungry 
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children,   he  went  out  into  the  field 
one  dark  night  to  get  them  food. 

The  whole  sad  history  was  In  his 
mind  as  they  slowly  crawled  up  the 
hill,  until  It  came  to  him  that  perhaps 
all  their  sufferings  and  this  great  dis- 
aster had  been  caused  by  the  tree — ^by 
that  something  from  the  tree  which 
had  followed  him,  never  resting  in  Its 
mysterious  enmity,  until  it  broke  him. 
Was  it  too  late  to  repair  that  terrible 
mistake?  A  gleam  of  hope  shone  on 
his  darkened  mind,  and  he  made  his 
passionate  appeal  to  the  constable.  He 
had  no  offering — ^his  hands  were  pow- 
erless now;  but  at  least  he  could  stand 
by  it  and  touch  it  with  Ills  body  and 
face  and  pray  for  its  forgiveness  and 
for  deliverance  from  the  doom  which, 
thieatened  Um.  The  constable  had 
compassionate^  or  from  some  secret 
motive  granted  his  request,  but  alas! 
if  in  very  truth  the  power  he  had  come 
to  believe  in  resided  in  the  tree  he  was 
too  late  in  seeking  It 

The  trial  was  soon  over;  by  pleading 
guilty  Johnnie  had  made  It  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  for  the  court  The  main 
thing  was  to  sentence  him.  By  an  un- 
happy chance  the  Judge  was  in  one  of 
his  occasional  bad  moods:  he  had  been 
entertained  too  well  by  one  of  the  lo- 
cal magnates  on  the  previous  evening 
and  had  sat  late,  drinking  too  much 
wine,  with  the  result  that  he  had  a  bad 
llver^  with  a  mind  to  match  It.  He 
was  only  too  ready  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity that  offered — and  poor  John- 
nle*e  case  was  the  first  that  morning — 
of  exercising  the  awful  power  a  barbar- 
ous law  had  put  Into  his  hands.  When 
the  prisoner's  defender  declared  that 
this  was  a  case  which  called  loudly  for 
mercy  the  Judge  Interrupted  him  to  say 
that  be  was  taking  too  much  on  him- 
self, that  he  was  In  fact  Instructing  the 
Judge  In  his  duties,  which  was  a  piece 
of  presumption  on  his  part  The  other 
was  quick  to  make  the  humble  apology 
and  to  bring  his  i>erfunctory  address  to 


a  conclusion.  The  Judge,  In  addressing 
the  prisoner,  said  he  had  been  unable 
to  discover  any  extenuating  circam- 
stances  in  the  case.  The  fact  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  family  dependent  on 
him  only  added  to  his  turpitude,  since 
it  proved  that  no  consideration  could 
serve  to  deter  him  from  a  criminal  act 
Furthermore,  in  dealing  with  this  case, 
he  must  take  Into  account  the  preva- 
lence of  this  particular  form  of  crime; 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  had 
been  encouraged  by  an  extreme  len- 
iency in  many  cases  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  sacred  duty  It  was  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  the  land.  A 
sterner  and  healthier  spirit  was  called 
for  at  the  present  Juncture.  The  time 
had  come  to  make  an  example,  and  a 
more  suitable  case  than  the  one  now 
before  him  could  not  have  been  foond 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  would  ac- 
cordingly hold  out  no  hope  of  a  re 
prleve,  but  would  counsel  prisoner  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  short  time  re- 
maining to  him. 

Johnnie  standing  In  the  dock  ap- 
peared to  the  spectators  to  be  in  a 
half -dazed  condition — as  dull  and  spirit- 
less a  clodhopper  as  they  had  ev^  be- 
held. The  Judge  and  barrtstera,  in 
their  wigs  and  robes  and  gowns,  w&n 
unlike  any  human  beings  he  had  ever 
looked  on.  He  might  have  been  trans- 
ported to  some  other  world,  so  strange 
did  the  whole  scene  appear  to  him. 
He  only  knew,  or  surmised,  that  an 
these  important  people  were  occupied 
in  doing  him  to  deatti,  but  the  process, 
the  meaning  of  th^r  fine  phrases,  he 
could  not  follow.  He  looked  at  them, 
his  glazed  eyes  travelling  ftom  face  to 
face  to  be  fixed  finally  on  tiie  Judge  im 
a  vacant  stare;  but  he  scarcriy  saw 
them,  he  was  all  the  time  gazing  on, 
and  his  mind  occupied  wi^,  atiber 
forms  and  scenes  invisible  to  the  court. 
His  village,  ills  Marty,  his  dear  little 
playmate  of  long  ago,  the  sweet  giri 
he  had  won,  the  wife  and  mother  of 
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his  cbfldren  with  her  white  terrified 
face,  clinging  to  him  and  crying  in 
anguish:  ''Oh,  Johnnie,  what  will  theiy 
do  to  'ee!'*  And  all  the  time,  with  it 
all,  he  saw  the  vast  green  slope  of  the 
down  with  the  Salisbury  road  lying  like 
a  narrow  white  band  across  it,  and 
close  to  it,  near  the  summit,  the  soli- 
tary old  tree. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  sentence, 
and  when  he  was  led  from  the  dock 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  prison,  that 
image  or  vision  was  still  present  He 
sat  staring  at  the  wall  of  his  cell  as  he 
had  stared  at  the  judge,  the  fatal  tree 
still  before  him.  Never  before  had  he 
seen  it  in  that  vivid  way  In  which  it 
appeared  to  him  now,  standing  alone 
on  the  vast  green  down,  under  the  wide 
«ky,  its  four  separate  boles  leaning  a 
little  awaj  from  each  other,  like  the 
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middle  fibs  of  an  open  fan,  holding  up 
the  wide,  spread  branches,  the  thin 
open  foliage,  the  green  leaves  stained 
rusty  brown  and  purple:  and  the  ivy 
rising  like  a  slender  black  serpent  of 
immense  length  springing  from  the 
roots,  winding  upwards  and  in  and  out 
among  the  gray  branches,  binding  them 
together,  and  resting  its  round  dark 
cluster  of  massed  leaves  on  the  top- 
most boughs.  That  green  disc  was  the 
ivy-serpent's  flat  head  and  was  the 
head  of  the  whole  tree,  and  there  it 
had  its  eyes  which  gazed  for  ever  over 
the  wide  downs,  watching  all  living 
things,  cattle  and  sheep  and  bird  and 
men  in  their  comings  and  goings;  and 
although  fast-rooted  in  the  earth,  fol- 
lowing them  too  in  all  their  ways,  even 
as  it  had  followed  him  to  break  him  at 
last 
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You  have  a  certain  complacency  in 
entering  it  because  it  is  one  of  the 
twenty   monster   restaurants   of  Lon- 
don.   The  name  glitters  in  the  public 
mind.      "Where  shall  we  dine?"    The 
name  suggests  itself  by  the  immense 
force   of   its   notoriety,   it  comes""un- 
sought   into   the   conversation   like   a 
thing  alive.      "All  right!    Meet  you  in 
the  LfOunge  at  7.45."    You  feel — ^what- 
ever  your   superficial    airs— that   you 
are  in  the  whirl  of  correctness  as  you 
hurry  (of  course  late)  out  of  a  taxi 
Into  the  Lounge.    There  is  something 
about   the   word    "Lounge"    .    .    .    ! 
Space  and  freedom  in  the  Lounge  and 
a   foretaste  of  luxury;   and   it  is  in- 
habited by  the  haughty  of  the  earth! 
You    are    not  yet   a  prisoner,    in  the 
Lounge.       Then  an  official,  with  the 
metallic   insignia   of   authority,   takes 
you  apart.     He  is  very  deferehtial — 
but  with  the  intimidating  deference  of 


a  limited  company  that  pays  forty  p^ 
ceiit     You   can   go   upstairs — ^though 
he  doubts  if  there  is  immediately  a 
table— or     you    can     go     downstairs. 
(Strange,  how  in  the  West-Bnd,  when 
once   you   quit  the  street,   you   must 
always  go  up  or  down;  the  planefs 
surface  is  forbidden  to  you;  you  lose 
touch  with  it;  the  ground-landlord  has 
taken  it  and  hidden  it)    You  go  down- 
stairs; you  are  hypnotized  into  going 
downstairs;    and    you   go  down,    and 
down,  one  of  a  procession,  until  a  man 
entrenched   in  a    recess    furnished  to 
look  like  a  ready-made  tailor's,  accepts 
half  your  clothing  and  adds  it  to  his 
stock.     He  does  not  ask   for  it;   he 
need  not;  jou  are  hypnotised.  Stripped, 
you    go    further    down    and    down. 
You  are  now  part  of  the  tremendous 
organism;  you   have   left  behind   not 
merely  your  clothing,  but  your  voli- 
tion; your  number  is  in  your  hand. 
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Suddenly,  as  you  pass  through  a 
doorway  great  irregular  vistas  of  a 
subterranean  chamber  discover  them- 
selves to  you  limitless.  Tou  perceive 
that  this  wondrous  restaurant  ramifies 
under  all  London  and  that  a  table  on 
one  verge  is  beneath  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  a  table  on  the  other  verge 
beneath  the  Albert  Memorial.  All  the 
tables— all  the  thousands  of  tables^ 
are  occupied.  An  official  comes  to  you, 
and,  putting  his  mouth  to  your  ear 
(for  the  din  is  terrific),  tells  you  that 
he  will  have  a  table  for  you  in  three 
minutes.  You  wait,  forlorn.  It  reminds 
jou  of  waiting  at  the  barber's  for  a 
shave,  except  that  the  barber  gives 
you  an  easy  chair  and  a  newspaper. 
Here  you  must  stand;  and  you  must 
gather  your  skirts  about  you  and  stand 
firm  to  resist  the  shock  of  blind  wait- 
ers. Others  are  in  your  case;  others 
have  been  waiting  long^  than  you, 
and  at  every  moment,  more  arrive. 
You  wait.  The  diners  see  you  wait- 
ing, and  you  wonder  whether  they  are 
eating  slowly  on  purpose.  .  .  At 
length  you  are  led  away— far,  far 
from  the  pit's  mouth  into  a  remote 
wcNTking  of  the  mine.  You  watch 
a  man  whisk  away  foul  plates  and 
glasses,  and  cover  oflPenee  with  a  pure 
white  cloth.  You  sit.  You  are  saved! 
And  human  nature  is  such  that  you 
feel  positively  grateful  to  the  limited 
company. 

You  begin  to  wait  again,  having 
been  deserted  by  your  saviors.  And 
then  your  wandering  attention  notices 
behind  you,  under  all  the  other  sounds 
a  steady  sound  of  sizzling.  And  there 
fat,  greasy  men,  clothed  and  capped  in 
white,  are  throwing  small  fragments 
of  animal  carcases  on  to  a  huge,  red 
fire,  and  pulling  them  off  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  fiinging  them  on  to  plates 
which  are  continually  being  snatched 
away  by  fiying  hands.  The  grill,  as 
advertised!  And  you  wait,  helpless, 
through  a  period  so  long  that  if  a  live 


cow  and  a  live  sheep  had  been. led  into 
the  restaurant  to  satisfy  the  British 
passion  for  realism  in  eating,  there 
would  have  been  time  for  both  ani- 
mals to  be  murdered,  dismembered, 
and  fried  before  the  gaze  of  a  delight- 
ed audience.  But  fear  not  The  deity 
of  the  organism,  though  unseen.  Is 
watching  over  you.  You  have  not 
been  omitted  from  the  divine  plan. 
Presently  a  man  approaches  with  a 
gigantic  menu,  upon  which  are  printed 
the  names  of  hundreds  of  marvellons 
dishes,  and  you  can  have  any  of  them 
— and  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Only 
you  must  choose  at  once.  You  most 
say  instantly  to  the  respectful  but  in- 
exorable official  exactly  what  you  will 
have.  You  are  k)6t  in  the  menu  as  in 
a  labyrinth,  as  in  a  Jungle  at  nlgfatfalL 
.  .  .  Quick!  For,  as  you  have  waited, 
80  are  others  waiting!  Out  with 
It!  You  drop  the  menu.  '*Roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding — Guinness.** 
The  magic  phrase  releases  you.  In  the 
tenth  of  a  second  the  official  has  van- 
ished. A  railway  truck  laden  with  the 
gifts  of  Cuba  and  Sumatra  and  the 
monks  of  the  Chartreuse,  sweeps  ma- 
jestically by,  blotting  out  the  horizon; 
and  lo!  no  sooner  has  It  glided  past 
than  you  see  men  hastening  towards 
you  with  plates  and  bottles.  With  an 
astounding  celerity  the  beef  and  the 
stout  have  arrived— out  of  the  un- 
known and  the  unknowable,  out  of 
some  secret  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  where  rows  and  rows  of  slices 
of  beef  and  bottles  of  stout  wait  en- 
chanted for  your  word. 

All  the  thousands  of  tables  scintil- 
late with  linen  and  glass  and  silver, 
and  steel  and  ivory,  and  are  bright 
with  fiowers;  ten  thousand  blossoms 
have  been  wrenched  from  their  beds 
and  marshalled  here  in  captive  regi- 
ments to  brighten  the  beef  and  stout 
on  which  your  existence  depends.  The 
carpet  is  a  hot  crimson  bed  of  flowers. 
The  whole  of  the  ceiling  is  carved  and 
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paintsed,  and  gilded;  not  a  square  inch 
of  repose  in  the  entire  busy  expanse 
of  it;  and  from  it  thousands  of  blind- 
ing electric  bulbs  hang  down  like 
stalactites.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  enormous  mirrors,  perversely 
studded  with  gold  nails,  and  framed  in 
gold  sculpture.  And  these  mirrors  fling 
everything  remorselessly  back  at  you. 
So  that  the  immensity  and  the  glow  of 
the  restaurant  are  multiplied  to  in- 
finity. The  band  is  fighting  for  its 
life.  An  agonized  violinist,  swaying 
and  contorting  in  front  of  the  band, 
squeezes  the  last  drop  of  Juice  out  of 
his  fiddle.  The  "selection"  is  "Car- 
n^n."  But  "Carmen"  raised  to  the 
second  power  with  every  piamo^  forte, 
alUfffrOf  and  itdoffio  exaggerated  to  the 
last  limit;  "Carmen"  composed  by 
Souza  and  executed  by  super-Sicilians; 
a  *H}armen"  deafening  and  excruciat- 
ing! And  amid  all  this  light  and 
sound,  amid  the  music  and  the  siz- 
zling, and  the  clatter  of  plates  and 
glass,  and  the  reverberation  of  the 
mirrors,  and  the  whirring  of  the  ven- 
tilators, and  the  sheen  of  gold,  and  the 
harsh  glitter  of  white,  and  the  dull 
hum  of  hundreds  of  strenuous  conver- 
sations, and  the  hoarse  cries  of  the 
pale  demons  at  the  fire,  and  the  haste, 
and  the  erowdedness,  and  the  people 
waiting  for  your  table — ^you  eat  You 
practise  the  fine  art  of  dining. 

In  a  paroxysm  the  music  expiree. 
The  effect  is  as  disconcerting  as 
though  the  mills  of  God  had  stopped. 
Applause,  hearty  and  prolonged,  re- 
sounds in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
You  learn  that  the  organism  ex- 
ists because  people  really  like  it 

This  is  a  fearful  and  a  romantic 
place.  Those  artists  who  do  not  tingle 
to  the  romance  of  it  are  dead  and  have 
forgotten  to  be  buried.  The  romance 
of  it  rises  grandiosely  storey  beyond 
storey.  For  you  must  know  that 
while  you  are  dining  in  the  depths,  the 
courtesans    and    their    possessors  are 

The  Nation. 


dining  in  the  skies.  And  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  impressive  thing  about  it 
all  is  the  invisible  secret  thoughts,  be- 
neath the  specious  bravery,  of  the  un- 
countable multitude  gathered  together 
under  the  spell  of  the  brains  that  in- 
vented the  organism.  Can  you  not 
look  through  the  transparent  faces  of 
the  young  men  with  fine  waistcoats 
and  neglected  boots,  and  of  the  young 
women  with  concocted  hats  and  inse- 
cure gay  blouses,  and  of  the  waiters 
whose  memories  are  full  of  Swiss 
mountains  and  Italian  lakes  and  Grer- 
man  beer  gardens,  and  of  the  violinist 
who  was  proclaimed  a  Kubelik  at  the 
Conservatoire  and  who  now  is  care- 
lessly pronounced  "Jolly  good"  by  eat- 
ers of  beefsteaks?  Can  you  not  look 
through  and  see  the  wonderful  secret 
preoccupations?  If  so,  you  can  also 
pierce  walls  and  floors,  and  see  clearly 
into  the  souls  of  the  cooks  and  the 
sub-cooks,  and  of  the  cellar-men,  and 
the  commissionaires  in  the  rain,  and 
the  washers-up.  They  are  all  there, 
including  the  human  beings  with  loves 
and  ambitions  who  never  do  anything 
for  ever  and  ever  but  wash  up.  These 
are  wistful,  but  they  are  not  more 
wistful  than  the  seraphim  and  cheru- 
bim of  the  upper  floors.  The  place  is 
grandiose  and  imposing;  It  has  the 
dazzle  of  extreme  success;  but  when 
you  have  stared  it  down  it  is  wistful 
enough  to  make  you  cry. 

Accidentally  your  eye  rests  on  the 
gorgeous  frieze  in  front  of  you,  and 
after  a  few  moments,  among  the  com- 
plex scrollwork  and  interlaced  Cupids, 
you  discern  a  monogram,  not  large,  not 
glaring,  not  leaping  out  at  you,  but 
concealed  in  fact  rather  modestly!  You 
decipher  the  monogram.  It  contains 
the  initials  of  the  limited  company 
paying  forty  per  cent,  and  also  of  the 
very  men  whose  brains  invented  the 
organism.  They  are  men.  They  may 
be  great  men;  they  probably  are;  but 
they  are  men. 

Arnold  Beimett, 
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USES  OF  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  EMPIRE. 

Thomas,  I  own  it  is  a  moving  sight; 

I  understand  your  dazing  sense  of  stupor 
When  you  observe  me  in  a  newish  light 

Posturing  as  a  dystal  Palace  super. 

To  one  who  knows  my  unassuming  ways 
Nothing  beneath  the  sun  could  well  be  droller 

Than  my  appearance  in  a  festal  maze. 
An  ancient  British  warrior  in  a  bowler. 

Never  before  to-day  have  I  been  seen 

Immersed  in  purely  histrionic  wassails. 
Where  'neath  liondinium's  towers  the  tortured  grenn 

Thrills  to  the  megaphone  of  Mr.  LasoeUes, 

Yet  'tis  the  Bmpire  calls,  and  I  must  do 
Whatever  she  asks  me  for  the  Great  Idea; 

Must  paint  myself  with  woad  till  all  is  blue, 
And  prance  to  battle  under  BoadUoea, 

And  there  is  MabeL      I  am  greatly  cheered 
To  see  her  from  a  local  shrine  emerge  in 

A  picture  headpiece,  having  volunteered 
To  come  and  figure  as  a  Roman  virgin. 

She  serves  Diana's  altar,  I  remark; 

And,  suiting  that  vocation  so  ascetic,  you'll 
Notice  her  costume,  fragrant  of  the  Park, 

And,  pendant  at  her  luiee,  a  monstrous  reticule. 

Thomas,  If  these  rehearsals  lend  a  flame 
To  mould  the  links  that  Love  so  swiftly  forges 

In  those  conditions,  frank  and  free  of  shame, 
Which  are  the  atmosphere  of  Thespian  orgies, 

Then,  when  the  Pageant,  at  its  final  fling, 
Has  left  us  warriors  lying  dead  by  sections, 

"Butchered  to  make*'  et  ort.,  I'll  do  a  thing 
Uncontemplated  by  the  stage  directions: 

I  shall  break  in  upon  her  virgin  rites. 
Where  smoke  ascends  before  the  plaster  idol, 

And,  having  veiled  my  prehistoric  tights. 
Carry  her  off  to  make  a  British  bridal! 
Pancb.  Otoen  Seaman. 
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ON  PUBLIC  MONUMENTS. 


The  Americans  constantly  gibe  at 
the  English  for  having  no  sense  of 
humor.  That  tills  charge  should  be 
persistently  brought  against  the  coun- 
trymen of  Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Dick- 
ens, to  say  nothing  of  Shakespeare, 
seems  on  first  thought  to  be  manifest- 
ly unjust  Yet  a  little  reflection  will, 
perhaps,  enable  us  to  grasp  why  the 
American  (who  himself  only  sees  three 
Jc^es)  has  formed  this  opinion  of  us. 
There  can  be  no  sense  of  humor  with- 
out a  quick  and  vlyid  sense  of  incon- 
gruity. For  oyer  four  hundred  years 
the  "eccentric  Englishman''  has  been 
a  by-word  on  the  Continent.  Ben 
Jonson  caricatured  the  **mad  Bnglish- 
man,''  and  "der  verrttckter  EngULnder*' 
is  an  expression  which  you  will  still 
commonly  hear  In  Germany.  The 
elderly  men  who  go  about  in  London 
(as  I  have  seen  them)  in  frock  coats, 
white  waistcoats,  white  spats,  patent 
leather  boots,  and  no  hats,  are  simply 
maintaining  a  century-old  tradition. 
They  lack  the  sense  of  incongruity 
and  with  it,  of  course,  the  sense  of 
humor. 

Now  good  taste  is  also  in  a  large 
measure  governed  by  a  sense  of  the  In- 
congruous. This  is  the  reason  why  so 
few  of  the  public  monuments  in  Lon- 
don are  worthy  to  have  been  set  up  in 
the  world's  greatest  capital.  A  more 
acute  sense  of  the  Incongruous,  a 
keener  sense  of  humor,  better  taste, 
would  have  prevented  the  erection  of 
such  pitiful  scarecrows.  There  is  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  instance,  the  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  giant,  but  behold 
him  now,  on  a  pedestal,  in  his  favorite 
Fleet  Street,  a  round-shouldered, 
Imndy-legged  pigmy.  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing was  a  popular  actor,  but  behind 
the  National  GkiUery,  and  thanks  to  the 
genial  talent  of  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  he 
stands  forth  in  cap  and  gown  with  the 


pedantry  of  a  professor,  and  the  majes- 
ty of  a  world-shaking  statesman.  The 
sculptor  (without  meaning  it:  indeed 
could  he  have  meant  anything?)  has 
thus  enabled  Irving  to  play  in  bronze 
three  rOles  at  once  upon  the  stage  of 
immortality,  all  equally  badly,  and  so 
to  beat  the  record  of  the  Great  Lafay- 
ette. Even  the  Americans  who  pass 
by  do  not  smile.  The  situation  does  not 
come  within  the  narrow  scope  of  their 
humor.  To  take  a  more  important  ex- 
ample: the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  first  of  the  sky-scraping 
monuments,  of  incongruous  hugeness, 
and  cumbersome  by  Its  position.  It 
was  so  much  abused  at  the  time  of  Its 
erection,  chiefiy  on  account  of  its 
gaudiness,  that  to  criticize  its  artistic 
qualities  now  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Gaudy  it  undoubtedly 
is,  though  not  more  gaudy  than  good 
Gothic  has  a  right  to  be.  Gne  must  not 
forget  that  the  western  fagade  of 
Ghartres  Cathedral  was  completely 
painted  and  gilded.  No  doubt  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott  was  aware  of  that,  for  he 
was  a  learned  man.  Like  his  Illustri- 
ous congener,  the  late  VioUet  le  Due, 
he  knew  enough  about  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ruthlessly  to  restore  and  ruin 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  cathedrals  of 
his  native  country.  But  what  Is  the 
Albert  Memorial  doing  in  a  public 
park?  Its  situation  alone  is  incongru- 
ous. It  converts  what  should  be  one  of 
the  lungs  of  London,  one  of  the  recrea- 
tion grounds  of  the  metropolis,  into  a 
sort  of  God's-acre,  a  solemn  garden  sur- 
rounding the  melanchc^y  monument  of 
Royal  and  Imperial  grief  for  a  de- 
ceased consort.  It  is  the  Taj-Mahal  of 
Knightsbridge.  Then,  again,  look  at 
its  incongruous  proportions.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished prince  whose  useful  career 
it  commemorates,  but  were  we  to  roll 
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Shakespeare,  Wellington,  Browning, 
and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christ- 
endom all  Into  one,  with,  say,  Moses 
thrown  In,  Just  to  give  the  right  mod- 
ern leav^i  to  the  second  batch,  the  col- 
lective effigy  thus  obtained,  in  which 
surely  the  purest  glories  of  England 
would  be  represented,  would  hardly 
merit  that  orgy  of  gold-leaf,  that  al- 
most Idolatrous  wealth  of  Grothlc  ec- 
cleelastical  symbol.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble a  monument  should  not  be  permit- 
ted brazenly  to  falsify  history.  Yet 
there  sits  Albert  the  Good — literally 
as  good  as  gold,  for  he  Is  en  double 
fixe,  as  the  Parisians  say  (who  Invent- 
ed the  process)--and  his  eternal  pose  is 
a  sort  of  Galtonesque  rteum6  of  all 
the  attitudes  of  Buddha.  His  statue  Is 
several  times  larger  than  life,  remind- 
ing one  in  Its  excessive  disproportion 
with  the  Importance  of  the  subject,  of 
that  preposterous  Palais  de  Justice  In 
Brussels  which  (as  everybody  knows) 
Is  several  times  bigger  than  Belgium. 
The  Gothic  canopy  which  covers  the 
august  and  golden  head  rises  through 
dizzy  heights  to  a  cross-topped  spire, 
one  of  those  "spires  whose  silent  fin- 
gers point  to  heaven." 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  take  a  cur- 
mudgeonly view  of  public  monuments; 
but  It  Is  essential  that  good  taste 
should  be  respected.  When  It  is  vio- 
lated, and  when  the  public  Interest, 
from  the  eesthetic  standpoint.  Is  Inter- 
fered with,  a  protest  should  be  raised 
however  unpopular  it  may  prove  to  be. 
I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Al- 
bert Memorial,  for  it  represents,  so  to 
speak,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  (the 
simile  is  a  little  strained)  of  the  mod- 
em tendency,  which  I  cannot  look  up- 
on otherwise  than  as  highly  deplorable, 
to  fill  up  our  public  parks  with  huge 
masses  of  stone  and  building  material, 
and  Incidentally  to  divert  them  from 
their  natural  purpose.  So  far  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  been  by  any  means  the 
worst    offenders    in  this    respect.     In 


Paris  the  Luxmnbourg  Garden  has  be- 
come a  necropolis,  and  the  same  £ate 
is  hanging  over  the  TuUeries  Garden. 
There  is  a  certain  Avenue  of  Kings  in 
the  Thlergarten  at   Berlin  which    for 
desperate  ugliness  would  take  a  deal 
of  beating.    But  the  Albert  Memorial 
was  the  first  link  in  what  is  now   a 
chain,   for  the  second   link   has  just 
been  riveted,  and  this  chain  bids  fair 
unless  the  danger  is  promptly  pointed 
out,  and  recognized,   to  engirdle  and 
strangle  out  of  existence  aU  the  public 
parks  of  London.    That  second  link  is 
the   Queen   Victoria   Memorial    (I  am 
sorry;  but  so  it  is).  Let  It  be  thorough- 
ly understood     that     the     objections 
which  I  am   about  to    raise   to  that 
monument  are  purely  of  the  sesthetic 
order.     That  Queen  Victoria  was  the 
greatest   monarch    that   has    reigned 
over  England  since  Elizabeth,  that  her 
loss  was  irreparable,  and  is  especially 
keenly    felt   at   the   presait   moment, 
are  self-evident  propositions.    One  may 
look  in  vain  for  Elizabeth*s  monument 
in  any  prominent  place,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  those  who  were  her  lov- 
ing and  grateful  subjects  should  not 
raise  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Victoria 
a  fitting  stone  to  be  the  altar  of  their 
affectiouate  worshii>.    It  Is  to  the  huge, 
the  monstrously  huge  pile  of  marble 
which  faces  Buckingham  Palace  that 
exception  Is  here  taken,  on  account  of 
its  site  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly 
on  eesthetic  grounds.    It  alters,  and  to 
a  great  degree  ruins,  the  aspect  of  St 
James*  Park.     That  must  be  obvious 
to   every    impartial    mind.     Birdcage 
Walk  has  been  converted  Into  a  sort  of 
meaningless  Champs  Elys^es,  and  its 
many    tender    mysteries    have     been 
swept  away.     The  most  capriciously 
disposed  of  all  the  London  thorough- 
fares, it  has  entirely  lost  its  original 
and  exquisite  cachet    (The  very  bird- 
cages have  gone!)     The  architectural 
efforts  which  have  been  made  at  the 
Charing  Cross  end  to  convert  this  now 
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dust-swept  drive  (a  Walk  no  longer!) 
into  an  imitation  of  the  beantifnl  pros- 
pect with  its  incomparable  vistas  that 
in  Paris  extends  from  the  Porte  d'hon- 
neur  of  the  whilom  Tnileries  across 
the  Place  de  la  Ck>ncorde  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  are  destined  to  fail,  inas- 
much as  Birdcage  Walk  can  never 
(thank  goodness!)  be  got  into  line  with 
Trafalgar  Square,  without  tearing 
down  some  of  the  most  valuable  bouse 
property  in  London.  As  it  stands,  the 
Memorial  has  no  commanding  aspect  if 
viewed  from  a  distance.  Seen  £rom 
the  further  end  of  the  Walk,  it  is 
merely  a  white  splash  on  the  face  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  destroys  the 
uninteresting  but  by  no  means  inhar- 
monious lines  of  that  Royal  building. 
There  is  a  certain  charm  about  the 
much  decried  Buckingham  Palace, 
a  haunting  suggeetiveness  of  color,  a 
mid-Yictorian  patine,  that  indescrib- 
able gift  of  Time,  the  priceless  rien 
which  makes  the  ugliest  object 
precious;  thus  naturally  the  idea  has 
been  seriously  and  publicly  mooted  by 
admirers  of  the  Memorial  to  white- 
wash the  Palace,  so  that  Palace  and 
Memorial  may  be  of  the  same  color. 
As  far  as  I  know,  and  up  till  yester- 
day, this  abominable  act  of  Vandalism 
has  not  yet  been  perpetrated,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  may  not  be  put 
into  effect  sooner  or  later.  Quite  as 
great  a  piece  of  Vandalism  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  broad  road  across  the 
Green  Park  to  Piccadilly,,  intended  to 
give  a  perspective  to  the  Memorial,  but 
in  reality  it  has  merely  deprived  the 
park  of  its  rural  and  secluded  note 
which  was  its  chief  charm,  has  driven 
the  day-dreamers  and  the  browsing 
sheep  from  their  favorite  haunts,  and 
has  made  two  favorite  bas  cdt^s,  or 
side  lawns,  of  what  was  once  a  rolling 
meadow. 

All  this,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  might 
be  forgiven  unto  the  Memorial  had  it 
any  real  pretensions  to  artistic  merit 


But  that  surely  no  one  can  seriously 
claim.  Sir  Thomas  Brock  may  be  a 
skilful  stone-cutter,  but  a  sculptor  who 
presents  himself  to  the  public  as  an 
artist,  a  composer  of  frozen  music,  a 
creator  in  marble,  should  at  least  have 
a  sense  of  balance.  With  the  laudable 
intention  of  giving  commanding  pro- 
portions to  his  figure  of  the  Queen,  he 
has  wrought  it  to  the  scale  of  a  figure 
eighteen  and  a  half  feet  tall.  But  the 
figures  on  a  smaller  scale  which  sur- 
round It,  those  of  Justice,  Truth,  etc., 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  on  the 
same  plane.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  made  to  look  disproportionately 
small  by  comparison  with  the  Royal 
statue,  and  themselves  tend  to  make 
the  Queen's  figure  disproportionately 
big,  a  different  thing  of  course  from 
commanding.  The  incongruous  effect 
is  further  added  to  by  the  figure  of 
Victory  on  the  summit  of  the  monu- 
ment being  on  another  scale  though 
in  the  same  focus  as  the  other  figures. 
Thus  we  get  three  different  scales  all 
clashing  with  and  destroying  one  an- 
other. The  figure  of  Victory  is,  by  the 
way,  as  ugly  as  her  sister  on  the 
Sieges&ule  in  Berlin,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  At  the  risk  of  appearing 
ungracious,  I  must  further  add  that 
she  is  standing  upon  the  Globe  as  if 
she  were  performing  a  circus  trick, 
and  that  her  back  view  is  unbalanced 
and  scraggy.  In  honor  of  the  Navy 
only  nautical  devices  and  emblems 
have  been  furnished  by  the  sculptor 
to  explain  his  Victory,  but  surely  it 
will  not  be  thought  invidious  to  re- 
mind Sir  Thomas  Brock  that,  splendid 
as  our  Navy  is,  it  was  the  Army  that 
won  most  of  the  great  victories  which 
lent  glory  to  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
Anomalies  and  incongruities  —-  one 
could  multiply  examples,  for  they 
make  u<p  the  dominant  note  of  the  Me- 
morial and  its  surroundings.  Had 
good  taste  and  a  sense  of  humor,  those 
fairy  godmothers,  been  invited  to  the 
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baptism  of    the    scheme    no  spell  of     been  cast  over  it:  this  sad  tale  ntfed 
ugliness  and  Incongruity  would  hate      not  have  been  told. 
The  satardaj  Reriew.  Rowland  8trong. 


THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL  TRUST. 


It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  and  prob- 
able results  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
cision has  been  hailed  in  America  as 
a  victory  of  the  Government  against 
the  Trusts.  The  people  have  con- 
quered the  monopolists — so  it  is  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  quotations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  have  risen,  and  so  also  have  the 
quotations  of  many  other  important 
Trusts.  Evidently,  therefore,  the 
financiers  do  not  take  quite  the  same 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  Judgment  as 
is  taken  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
politicians.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
terme  of  the  Judgment  itself.  The 
text  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
of  1890  provided  that  all  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  were  illegal,  but 
in  many  Courts  this  provision  has  been 
construed  as  implying  that  the  meth- 
ods of  the  combination  or  Trust  must 
be  unreasonable  in  character,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  now  upheld  this 
general  contention,  while  at  the  eame 
time  specifically  condemning  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  From  this  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
though  now  condemned  as  unreason- 
ably acting  in  restraint  of  trade,  can 
cease  to  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law 
by  modifications  of  its  procedure  or 
organization,  which  conceivably  may 
neither  affect  its  profits  nor  the  prices 
it  charges  to  its  customers. 

If  this  is  all  the  Judgment  means, 
something  much  more  drastic  will  be 
needed  to  destroy  the  Trusts,  but  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  public   opinion   in 


the  United  States,  having  been  so 
greatiy  irritated  by  the  predatory 
methods  of  the  principal  Trusts,  will 
not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  at  the 
doubtful  point  now  reached.  If  it  is 
found  that  in  substance  the  Trusts 
still  continue  much  as  they  were  be- 
fore, new  legislation  will  be  demanded, 
and  fresh  efforts  will  be  made  to  es- 
cape from  the  real  tyranny  which 
these  organl2ati<ms  impose  upon  the 
masses  of  the  American  people.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  for  a  mom^it 
wish  to  condemn  the  Trusts  merely  be- 
cause they  have  created  large  amalga- 
mations of  capitaL  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  big  businesses  as  contrast- 
ed with  littie  businesses.  The  latter 
are,  from  some  points  of  view,  more 
valuable  on  the  human  side,  because 
they  mean  a  number  of  independent 
units,  whereas  the  big  business  means 
a  number  of  dependent  wage-earners. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  bad.  thing  for 
the  future  of  a  countiy  if  all  except  a 
minute  fraction  of  its  population  con- 
sisted of  wage-earners,  and  if  th^re 
were  no  room  for  small  independent 
capitalists. 

The  mere  creation  of  big  concerns 
does  not,  however,  by  itself  necessarily 
invcdve  this  result  In  Liondon  we  can 
see  under  our  own  eyes  the  growth 
of  various  huge  retail  trading  stores, 
and  side  by  side  with  this  gxowth  the 
continued  multiplication  of  small 
shops.  To  some  extent  the  same  phe- 
nomenon Is  visible  in  the  United 
Stat€9s.  The  well-known  American 
economist,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  At- 
kinson, used  to  be  fond  of  asserting 
that  the  number  of  small  businesses  In 
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the  United  States  was  increasing  rap- 
idly In  spite  of  the  i?rusts.  At  any 
rate,  mere  bigness  is  not  an  evil  piro- 
vlded  the  big  concern  does  not  attempt 
to  employ  unjust  methods  of  carrying 
oxi  its  business.  The  real  evil  of  the 
American  Trust  system  is  that  the 
Trusts,  or  many  of  them,  adopt  busi- 
ness methods  which  the  vast  majority 
of  people  regard  as  essentially  unfair. 
The  history  of  the  Standard  Oil 
TruBt  is  a  case  in  point.  It  had  its 
origin  more  than  forty  years  ago  in  an 
arrangement  between  a  few  company 
promoters  and  various  railway  com- 
panies. The  company  promoters  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  certain 
oU  wells  and  refineries,  and,  by  meth- 
ods which  have  never  been  disclosed, 
persuaded  the  railway  companies  to 
charge  higher  rates  to  their  competi- 
tors than  to  themselves.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  companies  actually  f^greed  that 
the  excess  rates  which  were  charged 
upon  the  firms  outside  this  combina- 
tion were  to  be  handed  ovw  to  the 
combination.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
cipient Standard  Oil  Trust  grew  rich 
by  levying  a  railway  toll  upon  its  com- 
petitors. In  18S1  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  testified  before 
the  New  York  Legislative  Committee 
that  in  eighteen  months  the  Standard 
Oil  GcMnbination  had  received  rebates 
from  the  railroads  to  the  amount  ot 
$10,000,000.  This  proceedhig  alone  is 
so  palpably  unfair  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  American  Trust  methods. 
Necessarily,  however,  the  evU  did  not 
end  with  the  toll  thus  levied.  The 
competbig  concerns  quickly  found  that 
it  was  quite  imiM)ssilHe  for  them  to 
carry  on  business  in  face  of  such  a 
railway  prefarence.  They  also  found 
that  no  one  was  willing  to  buy  their 
undertakings  except  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  and  consequently  had  to  sell  to 
the  Trust  on  such  terms  as  the  Trust 
chose  to  Impose.  By  this  method  the 
Trust  obtained  control  <^  the  principal 


sources  of  supply.  It  also,  since  it  was 
miking  enormous  profits,  easily  ob- 
tained command  of  unlimited  capital. 
It  was  thus  able  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness— in  particular  by  laying  down 
pipe  lines,  and  generally  by  improving 
methods  of  manufacture.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Trust  are  fond  of  point- 
ing to  these  improvements  as  a  proof 
of  the  beneficial  work  that  the  Trust  has 
accomplished.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence,  however,  that  the  same 
advance  would  not  have  been  secured 
by  ordinary  methods  of  carrying  on 
business.  Invention  is  not  slow  in  the 
United  Btates,  and  most  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  oU  in- 
dustry are  the  results  of  Am^can  in- 
ventiveness and  not  of  Trust  methods. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  as  of  other  Trusts  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  to  acquire  a 
monopoly,  and  it  Is  this  purpose  which 
dlBtinguislies  a  Trust  from  an  ordinary 
big  manufacturing  concern.  J  Why 
the  Trust  system  as  thus  d^lned 
should  have  taken  so  much  stronger 
root  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  modem  problems.  The 
tariff  undoubtedly  accounts  for  part  of 
the  difference.  It  is  clearly  much 
more  difficult  to  establish  a  Trust  in  a 
country  subject  to  foreign  competition 
than  in  a  country  from  which  foreign 
competition  is  excluded  by  means  of  a 
tariff.  This  consideration,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  That  Trust  depends  upon  the 
monopolisatioa  of  the  natural  sources 
of  supply,  and  is  in  no  way  shielded 
from  external  competition,  for  at  the 
present  time  petnrfeum,  both  crudeand 
refined,  enters  the  United  States  tne 
of  duty.  When,  however,  we  note  the 
part  played  by  the  railways  in  build- 
ing up  the  monopoly  of  the  ^Standard 
Oil  Trust,  it  becomes  clear  that  an- 
other factor  In  England's  fav(Hr  Is  the 
r^ative  smallness  of  her  area  and  tlie 
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length  of  her  coast  line.  Railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  dominate 
the  commercial  life  of  the  country  as 
they  can  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  at  most  important 
industrial  centers  sea  carriage  has  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  rates 
that  can  be  charged  for  rail  carriage. 
These  two  factors— the  absence  of  tar- 
iffs and  the  presence  of  sea  carriage — 
make  it  difficult  for  any  body  of  capi- 
talists, however  enterprising  and  bow- 
ever  unscrupulous,  to  establish  Trusts 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Am^- 
can  modeL  There  is  a  further  factor 
on  which  we  insist  with  a  little  more 
hesitation,  but  to  which  we  attach 
very  great  importance.  This  is  the  per- 
sonal or  moral  factor.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Englishman  in  his  business 
relations  never  forgets  the  good  old 
English  maxim  of  *'Live  and  let  live," 
and  rarely  drives  a  bargain  to  the  ex- 
treme point  which  an  American  re- 
gards as  Justifiable.  If  one  talks  to  an 
ordinary  English  business  man,  wheth- 

Tbe  £^;>ectator. 


er  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  manu- 
facturing or  in  agriculture,  one  finds  ^ 
that  he  is  instinctively  actuated  by  the 
feeling  that  a  bargain,  to  be  a  good 
bargain,  must  be  profitable  to  both 
sides.  The  Americans,  unless  their 
view  of  life  is  altogether  misconstrued 
by  those  who  have  dealings  with  them, 
act  on  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
hard  legal  doctrine,  caveat  emptor.  In 
making  this  contrast  we  do  not  wish 
to  impute  any  general  sin  to  tjie 
American  people,  or  any  excetas  of  vir- 
tue to  our  own  countrymen.  We  mere- 
ly wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  a 
broad  difference  of  outlook  upon  com- 

• 

mercial  transactions,  and  this  differ- 
ence is  of  a  character  to  make  public 
feeling  in  England  instinctively  re- 
volt against  anything  in  the  nature  of 
Trusts.  In  the  long  run  this  is  prob- 
ably our  best  safeguard  against  the 
American  Trust  system,  and  we  may 
add  it  is  also  our  best  safeguard 
against  the  American  tariff  system. 


RUSSIA  AND  ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 


''Russia  and  Anglo-Saxondom" — ^the 
two  together  embrace  about  half  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  globe! 
Measured  in  space  it  is  the  larger  half: 
measured  in  importance  one  is  tempted 
to  say  it  represents  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  interests  of  this 
planet  What  an  overwhelming  power 
for  good  such  a  combination  represents 
when  bound  together — as  it  bids  fair 
to  be  in  the  not  distant  future— by  ties 
of  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship, ties  more  durable  than  the  signed 
and  sealed  instruments  Of  diplomacy. 

It  is  to  diplomacy  however  that  we 
owe  the  beginning  of  these  ties,  for  un- 
happily there  id  hardly  a  country  on 
the  globe  of  which  the  outer  world  has 
remained  so  ignorant  as  of  Russia.  For 


a  century  the  parent  stock  of  the  An- 
jgrlo-Baxon  race  regarded  Russia  as  the 
bugbear  of  the  North,  the  foe  to  all  for 
which  that  race  stands  in  history.  Lit- 
tle by  little  it  came  to  be  felt,  as  the 
world  filled  up  and  distance  was  anni- 
hilated, that  among  States  as  among  in- 
diWduals  the  great  must  stand  to- 
gether to  maintain  their  greatness 
against  the  floodtide  of  smaller  ambi- 
tions. The  principle  was  formulated,  in 
diplomatic  language,  as  '*making  friends 
with  the  neighbors  of  your  neighbois*' 
— that  is,  instead  of  being  on  any 
warmer  than  merely  correct  and  Inofr 
fenslve  bowing  terms  with  **next  door," 
whose  contiguity  provides  many  oppor^ 
tiinities  of  petty  annoyances,  you  make 
friends  of  **next  door  but  one,**  who 
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will  pretty  certainly  Join  yon  In  putting 
pressure  on  "next  door**  to  restrain 
those  little  exhibitions,  known  as  "pin- 
pricks" in  diplomacy,  which  correspond 
to  the  crowing  cocks,  howling  dogs  and 
excessive  and  untimely  playing  of 
musical  instruments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  domestic  party  wall.  Russia,  in 
the  days  of  the  autocracy,  initiated  this 
now  universal  policy  by  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  Republican  France. 
To-day  the  world  is  girdled  by  a  chain 
of  understandings  between  those  who 
live,  geographically  or  historically, 
"next  door  but  one,*'  and  so  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  preserved. 

In  all  these  combinations  Russia  is 
to-day  the  pivot  as  she  was  a  century 
ago  when  the  field  of  action  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Burope.  as  now  it 
is  world-wide.  Only  those  who  are  be- 
hind the  scenes  know  how  much  of  the 
coming  history  of  our  century  is  day 
by  day  passing  through  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  preliminary  forms  which  develop 
later  into  inexorable  fact.  We  fore- 
see the  day  fast  approaching  when  the 
capital  of  Russia  will  be  familiarly 
named,  side  by  side  with  London  and 
New  York,  as  one  of  those  few  centres 
of  gravity  on  which  the  minor  worlds 
of  finance,  industry,  commerce,  art  and 
culture,  arms  and  diplomacy,  etc.,  rest 
in  making  up  the  life  of  our  planet. 
For  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world 
of  men  is  lindoubtedly  undergoing  visi- 
ble change  before  the  eyes  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  Russia,  that 

Link  to  weld 
The   West   half-told   and  immemorial 
East, 

now  quickening  into  new  life  in  every 
part  of  her  enormous  bulk,  must  be 
taken  first  and  foremost  into  account  in 
all  the  possible  struggles  of  the  future. 
History  has  recorded  the  part  that 
Russia  played  In  the  settlement  of  Bu- 
rope a  century  ago.  It  needs  no 
demonstration  that  she  will  play  a  no 


less  important  part  again  if  the  peace 
of  Europe  be  again  disturbed  by  the 
overweening  ambitions  of  a  new  Na- 
poleon or  the  irrepressible  needs  of  na- 
tional expansion,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  small  States.  Right  across 
the  world  it  is  Russia  again  that  will 
be  called  upon  to  hold  the  balance,  if 
she  take  no  active  part,  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific. 
Should  the  much-talked  of  "awakening 
of  China,'*  with  its  teeming  millions, 
again  in  history  threaten  the  white 
man's  world,  Russia  again  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  that  problematical  inva- 
sion and  save  Christendom  in  the  twen- 
tieth as  she  saved  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  from  the  onset  of  Islam. 
Should  India  again,  under  whatever 
impulses  from  within  or  from  without, 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  British  Raj, 
as  the  enemies  of  Greater  Britain  so 
confidently  predict,  the  attitude  of  Rus- 
sia will  become  of  supreme  importance. 
Of  Russia's  part  in  the  Middle  and  the 
Near  East  problems  no  man  alive  is 
ignorant  to-day.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems on  the  West  and  on  the  North- 
west that  might  be  noted  also.  In  a 
word,  the  world-policy  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  pivoted  on  Russia,  and 
for  her  part  in  the  great  game  Rus- 
sia is  preparing  with  the  slow  persist- 
ence and  steady  forward  pressure  of 
the  giant,  conscious  of  possessing  un- 
touched resources  of  as  yet  incalcula- 
ble strength  and  cautious  as  a  giant  in 
the  use  of  them. 

Russia  made  her  choice  at  that  crit- 
ical time  when  England  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  South  African  War.  She 
was  invited  to  draw  the  sword  and  take 
what  the  sword  could  offer;  Russia  re- 
fused, and  not  only  kept  up  her  own 
weapon,  but  forced  less  scrupulous 
swords  to  lie  helpless  In  sheath.  The 
policy  was  one  that  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Alexander  III, 
the  "Peace-Keeper  of  the  World,"  and 
was  put  f^rth  boldly  in  the  face  of  the 
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world  by  his  august  successor  on  the 
Russian  Throne,  Nicholas  II,  the  apos- 
tle of  arbitration  at  the  Hague,  and 
the  reformer  to-day  of  All  the  Russias. 
For  the  success  of  those  reforms  Rus- 
sia must  have  peace  for  at  least  a  dec- 
ade to  come — a  guarantee  for  Russia's 
sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
peace  to  such  as  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  initiated  by  his 
present  Majesty  of  Russia,  to  settle 
those  matters  which  were  formerly  put 
to  the  last  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
It  is  thus  perfectly  natural  that  Rus- 
sia should  find  herself  to-day  strongly 
drawn  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
On  the  one  hand,  Russia's  interests  no- 
where clash  Inevitably  with  those  of 
any  English-speaking  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  race  that  has  ever  done 
any  of  the  fighting  of  the  world  is  bet- 
ter known  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
for  its  unwillingness  to  resort  to  the 
sword  if  peace  can  be  kept  with  honor. 
On  both  grounds  Russia  is  openly  at 
one  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  And 
on  this  foundation  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be,  and  is  being,  built.  But  If  Russia 
is  firmly  minded  to  keep  tlie  sword 
snugly  in  sheath,  she  is  no  less  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  a  weapon  sharp 
and  deadly  for  immediate  use.  Of  all 
the  reforms  that  are  in  progress  none 
has  received  so  much  attention  as  that 
of  the  principal  weapon  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  Army:  no  reform  has  so 
readily  met  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lative Chambers  who  represent  the 
Russian  people  as  the  reorganisation  of 
the  land-forces.  A  member  of  the 
Duma  it  was  who  gave  utterance  to 
the  following  pregnant  declaration:  ''If 
Russia  has  to  draw  the  sword  again,  it 
will  be  with  the  body-weight  of  the 
whole  nation  behind  each  blow!**  It  is 
thus  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  con* 
ducts  its  wars:  but  the  world  has  still 
to  learn  what  account  Russia  will  give 
of  herself  in  fight  with  the  nation  urg- 


ing on  the  army.  But  that  reorganized 
army  is  frankly  intended  tor  defence. 
As  a  Russian  Minister  recently  put  the 
point  in  the  Duma,  **no  wise  man  be- 
gins to  till  his  ground  until  he  has  se- 
cured his  fence  all  round  it.**  Russia 
has  raised  up  her  fence  almost  to  its 
full  height  She  has  simultaneously 
been  carrying  on  tiie  tilling  of  her  ter- 
ritory. 

Of  all  the  reforms  in  progress  it  will 
suffice  to  deal  with  one,  the  reform 
which  is  turning  116,000,000  persons 
dependent  upon  the  land  into  fleehold 
Individual  proprietors.  Alexander  II  in 
1861  staggered  the  world  by  emancipat- 
ing sixty  million  s«fs.  This  was  a 
freeing  of  the  slaves  from  personal 
bondage,  but  for  another  half -century 
they  continued  bondsmen  to  the  State^ 
crushed  under  the  burden  of  taxati<m 
to  pay  the  costs  of  that  stupendous  re- 
form. Nicholas  II  declared  the  debt 
to  the  State  paid  in  full  and  commis- 
sioned his  Ministers  to  devise  a  means 
to  make  out  of  the  bondsmen  to  the 
State  free  dtisens  of  that  State.  For 
half  a  century  the  emancipated  peas- 
antry lived  under  a  communal  aystemt 
convenient  to  the  State  (since  every 
man  was  liable  for  all  his  neighbors  in 
the  commune),  but  destructive  U  all 
human  dev^pment  In  our  day  Nich- 
olas II  has  decreed,  and  his  legislative 
Chambers  have  Bppt&red,  the  comple- 
tion of  that  reform  of  half  a  century 
ago.  The  Russian  mujik  then  became 
a  man:  he  is  now  becoming  a  citlaen  of 
Russia,  with  a  chance  to  rise  from  the 
furrow  to  the  forum,  where  already  a 
goodly  number  of  his  fellows  sit  in 
council  on  the  affairs  of  the  natl<m. 
What  tlto  Great  French  RevohitloD  ef 
fected  for  France  and  all  Europe  oat- 
side  Russia — name^,  the  recognltloB 
of  the  principle  that  each  man  had  the 
right  to  occupy  in  the  State  soeh  posi- 
tion as  his  personal  abilities  entitled 
him  to  aspire  to,  and  his  ];>enieverance 
enabled  him  to  attain,  that  principle 
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has  been  established  for  his  people 
by  the  decree  of  the  great  reforming 
Bmperor  Nicholas  II.  M.  Stolypin, 
upon  whom  is  laid  the  task  of  carry- 
ing through  this  agrarian  settlement, 
estimates  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
another  decade.  It  is  proceeding  at  a 
pace  which  has  been  accelerating  for 
several  years  past,  and  will  continue  to 
accelerate  with  the  growing  recognition 
of  all  that  it  means  for  Russia  to  have 
her  vast  cornfields  tilled  by  the  loving 
labor  of  the  personal  proprietor  in 
place  of  the  half-hearted  scratching  of 
the  soil  by  hopeless  men  who  could 
never,  labor  as  they  might,  rid  them- 
selves of  the  deadening  load  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  labors  or  the  sloth  of  all 
their  neighbors.  Side  by  side  with, 
and  a  necessary  part  of  this  reform, 
is  the  vast  scheme  for  colonizing  the 
trackless  expanses  of  virgin  soil  in  Si- 
beria right  away  to  the  borders  of 
China.  Thither  millions  of  the  ave!r- 
crowded  agricultural  population  of  the 
central  provinces  of  Ihiropean  Russia 
are  behig  transferred  by  State  aid,  and 
a  new  Empire  is  in  pirocess  of  being 
created  for  the  Russian  Crown.      The 
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work  is  that  of  the  pioneer,  and  once 
more  is  Russia  brought  closer  to  the 
leading  pioneer  race  of  the  world,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  by  a  necessary  conteib* 
plation  of  his  methods  which  have  Won 
success  in  every  part  of  the  i^obe. 

Russia,  which  owns  one-sixth '  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  has  En- 
tered on  the  intensive  policy  of  im- 
proving what  she  holds.  Here  again 
she  must  naturally  side  with  AngKH 
Saxondom,  which  has  also  secured  no 
small  portion  of  the  world  for  ltd  til- 
lage. The  available  territory  of  thU 
planet  has  been  all  staked  out  The 
struggles  of  the  future  must  be  to  pt^ 
vent  or  punish  attempts  to  "Jump  the 
claims"  of  those  who  have.  It  is  tbis 
knowledge  that  brings  together  /the 
great  ones  of  the  world  to  keep  by  mUr 
tual  support' what  their  fathers  ha^^ 
handed  down  to  them.  The  highebt 
interests  of  Russia  are  identical  with 
those  of  Anglo-Saxondom:  in  other  tcK 
epects  the  two  greatest  Powers  upon 
earth  are  complements  of  one  anothet; 
nowhere  do  vital  interests  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  clash  with  vital  interests  of 
Russia. 
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If  we  except  Du  Maurier  (who  was, 
After  an,  an  artist  writing  round  his 
pictures),  Thackeray  is  our  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  writer  Illustrating  liis 
own  works;  and  he  shows  us  very 
clearly  both  the  occasional  value  and 
the  serious  defects  of  illustratiotts  to 
imaginative  writing.  His  drawings, 
indeed,  would  stand  even  higher  than 
they  do  could  they  be  considered  apart 
from  their  texts.  It  is  to  Thackeray 
rather  than  to  the  professional  carica- 
turists of  his  time  that  one  turns  to 
find  the  humor  of  the  types  and  fash- 
ions of  the  Early  Victorians. 
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The  first  and  most  evident  quallt^^.J^ 
his  drawings  is  the  independence  of 
their  humor,  the  second  is  a  tender, 
indeed  poetic,  quality  to  be  found  eve^ 
in  the  broadest  of  his  caricatures.  For 
Thackeray  never  f&lls  into  that  sayage 
grossness  of  caricature  which  to  the 
modem  eye  spoils  so  much  of  the  work 
of  his  contemporaries.  All  his  types 
have  kindliness,  jollity,  and  that  hu- 
mor which  is  called  infectious,  SBd 
the  secret  of  it  is  tliat  they  are  fUlt 
as  it  were,  conspirators  in  hiq  Jest 
They  rob  laughter  of  all  malice  b^ 
cause  they  seem  to  be  laughing  with 
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you.  They  are  all  posing;  they  all 
seem  to  watch  the  reader,  eome  open- 
ly, some  covertly,  to  catch  his  smile. 
This  Is  true  of  the  solemn  as  well  as 
of  the  extravagant  types;  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
the  poet,  as  of  The  Mnlllgan;  and  Mr. 
RanvlUe  RanvUle,  taming  his  card  at 
whist  with  magnificent  gravltyi  la  as 
conscious  of  the  amnsed  eye  of  the 
reader  upon  him  as  is  Betty,  the  maid- 
servant In  "Vanity  Fair,"  who  strikes 
the  most  roguish  of  attitudes  to  make 
the  reader  smile,  while  she  pretends  to 
discover  Becky's  note  on  the  pincush- 
ion. So,  too,  with  Thackeray's  chil- 
dren, who  have  the  prettiest  air  of 
precocity.  In  one  and  all  th^re  is  the 
same  suggestion  of  posing,  the  same 
JoUy  consciousness  of  b^ng  laui^iable, 
and  the  same  invitation  to  the  reader 
to  laugh.  This  it  is  which  gives  to 
Thackeray's  drawing  the  quality  of 
inftetious  and  Independent  humor.  EUs 
figures  have  the  pr(^[>^  characteristic 
of  all  humorous  drawing — ^that  they 
are  funny  in  themselves.  Their  humor 
does  not  depend  upon  wliat  they  say  or 
do,  but  belongs  to  them;  they  are 
laughable  by  what  they  are,  by  their 
droll  looks  and  poses  and  the  fftshion 
of  their  clothes.  And  .to  read  the  text 
to  which  they  belong  la  to  add  nothing 
to  their  humor.  One  might  taste  fully 
the  ftincy  and  the  satire  of  Thackeray 
as  an  artist  without  having  read  a 
word  of  Ills  writing. 

When  Thackeray  is  submitted  to  the 
narrower  and  severer  tests  which  ap- 
ply to  the  illustrator  his  drawings  suf- 
fer. Yet  if  we  make  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  Dickens,  we  see  how 
rarely  fortunato  he  was  in  his  own 
fM>wers  as  an  artist  Dickens'  illus- 
trators served  him  very  ilL  They 
seemed  to  miss  entirely  the  finer  Dick- 
ens, and  were  content  to  exaggerate 
Into  grossness  his  most  farcical  moods. 
DIckeos,  indeed,  by  his  v<^tility,  his 
qjaick  changes  of  feeling,  his  continual 
swthg  between  the  extremes  of  riotous 


comedy  and  high  and  serious  senti- 
ment, would  defy  the  effCHis  of  the 
most  sympathetic  of  artists.  The  com- 
parison, by  its  contrast,  serves  to 
throw  into  relief  the  fine  qualities  of 
Thackeray's  illustrations.  But  it  Is 
valuable  for  another  reason.  For  wh^e 
Thackeray  failed  It  was  by  precisely 
the  same  fault,  though  it  is  less  ap- 
parent and  less  gross,  as  the  illustra- 
tors of  Dickens. 

It  Is  not  only  possible,  but  neces- 
sary, to  separate  the  essays  and  bur- 
lesques from  the  nov^.  The  iUustra- 
tions  to  the  novels  fall,  as  do  the  il- 
lustrations to  all  long  imaginative 
works,  into  a  special  compartment  of 
eesthetics;  and  there  they  are  subject 
to  peculiar  teste,  of  which  the  most 
severe  is  the  critidsm  that  such  works 
should  not  be  illustrated  at  alL  But 
of  the  essays  and  burlesques  it  may 
be  said  that  thehr  illustrations  fit  them 
to  p^fection.  Thackeray's  pen  and 
pencil  worked  together  In  complete 
accord.  Bach  had  the  same  delicate 
ftuicy,  the  same  merry  humor,  the 
same  mock  gravity.  It  is  easier  to  f^l 
than  to  describe  their  companicmship, 
for  at  the  root  of  it  is  this,  that  in 
Thackeray's  drawing.  Just  as  in  his 
writing,  the  satire  is  without  malice. 
That  is  the  quality  which  inf<nrms  all 
his  work,  and  he  deserves  the  praise 
which  Oolerldge  gave  to  Hogarth— 
"The  satirist  never  extinguished  that 
love  of  beauty  which  belonged  to  him 
as  a  poet"  Beside  this  perfteUon  of 
companionship  in  the  essay  the  BHunrtr 
comings  of  the  drawings  to  the  one  or 
two  nov^  which  he  illustrated  with 
his  own  hand  are  very  apparent,  and 
this  for  two  reasons. 

In  all  imaginative  writing  which  in- 
vites the  reader  to  a  certain  Intimacy 
with  ite  characters  and  scenes,  the 
longer  and  the  more  engrossing  the 
work  the  less  content  is  the  readtf  to 
remain  a  mere  recipient  of  the  author's 
impressions.      As     his    sympathy    is 
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ci^nght  and,  his  Interest  fired,  he  will 
tend  to  contrihnte  to  the  characters 
and  scenes  out  of  his  own  experience, 
and  to  color  them  by  his  own  imagina- 
tion. He  wUl  resent  the  artist's 
attempt  to  fix  the  author's  descrip- 
tions, and  the  resentment  will  vary 
with  his  own  sensitiveness,  imagina- 
tion, and  power  to  rlsnalize  what  he 
reads.  Thus  the  mere  length  of  an 
IniaglnatiYe  work  sets  up  many  per- 
sonal and  arbitrary  standards  which 
it  is  hopeless  for  the  artist  to  attempt 
to  satisfy.  Beyond  this  general  prin- 
ciple there  is  a  particular  reason  for 
rating  Thackeray's  Illustrations  to  his 
novels  (considered  strictly  as  illustra- 
tfons)  below  those  of  the  essays.  Thack- 
eray as  artist  was  incapable  of  the 
same  serious  flights  as  Thackeray  the 
author.  His  pencil  had  a  much  nar- 
rower range  than  his  pen.  The  broader 
his  humor,  the  merrier  his  burlesque, 
the  happier  do  his  illustrations  appear. 
He  is  at  his  best  as  artist  in  '*Mr.  Per- 
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kins'  Ball,"  in  "Our  Street,"  and  in 
that  gay  extravagance  ''Rebecca  and 
Rowena."  But  beyond  that  his  pencil 
could  not  go.  It  could  not  follow  him 
into  his  scenes  of  warm  sen^ment 
and  high  tragedy.  Thackeray  began 
"Vanity  Fair"  as  Dickens  began  '^Pick- 
wick,"  in  a  spirit  of  burlesque;  but  as 
he  warmed  to  his  subject,  and  •  his 
sympathy  with  his  own  characters 
grew,  the  note  of  his  humor  was  sen- 
sibly modulated.  This  subtle  change 
he  was  incapable  of  making  in  his 
drawing.  And  so  we  find  a  steadily 
increasing  incongruity  between  text 
and  illustrations  until  (notably,  in  the 
drawings  of  Dobbin)  all  compani<m- 
ship  Is  gone. 

Yet  when  every  criticism  has  been 
made,  there  remains  in  all  Thackeray's 
drawing  a  vivacity  of  fancy,  an  infle* 
pendent  quality  of  humor,  and  a  vital- 
ity to  which  few  if  any  of  the  other 
comic  drawings  of  his  time  can  lay 
claim. 


ON  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 


There  was  nothing  drastic,  nothing 
forcible  about  the  forms  of  punish- 
ment which  chiefly  appealed  to  Those 
in  Authority,  when  I  was  still  an  in- 
mate of  the  nursery,  and  which  I  am 
to  suppose  contributed  their  quota  to 
the  formation  of  the  character  that  I 
now  boast.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  al- 
low to  these  pains  and  penalties  any 
measure  of  success  in  that  endeavor, 
if  one  is  to  judge  them  only  by  results. 
But  I  have  always  held  them  in  high 
esteem,  both  for  their  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  for  the  undoubted  mastery 
with  which  they  obtained  their  imme- 
diate object  The  punishment  may 
not  strictly  speaking,  have  fltted  the 
crime — at  least  it  fltted  the  criminal. 
Castigation,     flne     or     imprisonment 


would  have  been,  I  know,  more  easily 
endured,  and  therefore  less  efTective 
than  this  admirable  and  artless  system 
of  punishment  by  boredom.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  forced  pause  in 
the  headlong  course  of  one's  life,  the 
imposition  of  a  period  of  inactivity, 
uneventfulness,  and  therefore  intoler- 
able dulness.  In  later  life  it  may  well 
be  that  one  would  find  It  no  great 
hardship  to  have  to  sit  for  an  hour  on 
a  chair  and  do  nothing— indeed,  I  think 
there  are  days  with  most  of  us  when 
we  would  gladly  welcome  such  a  pro- 
gramme were  there  anyone  of  a  suf- 
ficient authority  to  enforce  it.  But  it 
was  not  so  then.  And  to  be  sent  to 
bed  an  hour  before  one's  usual  time 
would  to  many  of  us  now  be  a  luxury 
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and  a,  satisf action.  Then  one  regret- 
ted bitterly  that  one  lost  lioar  which 
could  never  be  recorered. 

The  puniahment  of  sitting  on  chain 
was  derived,  it  may  be,  from  the  an- 
cient >institotl<Mi  of  the  stocks;  certain- 
ly it/is  r^ated  to  it,  in  that  one  was 
thereby  subjected  to  the  Jibes  and  sar- 
casm of  the  passer-by.  If  one  had  a 
brother  engaged  at  the  time  on  any 
engrossing  or  exciting  pnrsnit  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  bring  it  into  the 
room  where  one  was  thus  detained 
and  spread  it  forth  and  gloat  over  it; 
while  through  the  open  window  came 
Joyous  shouts  of  freedom,  hardly  called 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  And 
there  one  sat  with  set  teeth  and 
clouded  brow,  going  through  with  it 
to  the  best  of  one's  poor  ability,  trying 
to  concentrate  one's  ever-wandering 
thoughts  upon  some  subject  that  would 
h^lp  the  time  to  pass,  trying  above  all 
nojt  tp  look  at  the  clock;  but  ever  and 
anon  one's  eyes  would  be  drawn  back 
to  it  by  a  dreadful  fascination.  The 
Jaunty  and  casual  air  with  which  one 
had  taken  up  one's  position  had  barely 
outlasted  the  first  five  minutes;  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  state  of  wriggling 
impatience  that  grew  ever  in  intensity. 
Of  course  a  whole  hour  was  a  tre- 
mendous sent^ice — I  fancy  It  was 
equivalent  to  about  three  months'  hard 
labor  in  later  life — and  no  bird  escai^- 
ing  from  the  fowler's  snare  can  have 
felt  a  greater  relief  and  exultation 
than  I  when  at  last  the  minute  hand 
would  creep  round  again  to  Its  start- 
ing-place and  I  could  kick  the  chair 
away  and  scamper  forth. 

To  be  sent  to  bed  an  hour  before  one's 
time  carried  with  it  a  certain  sting 
that  added  greatly  to  its  mortification. 
It  was  not  90  much  a  question  of  it 
being  before  the  usual  time,  as  of  it 
being  before  one's  younger  sister.  That 
was  an  indignity,  an  encroachment  up- 
on one's  Just  rights,  an  infringement 
of  the  hereditary  system  which  rules 


with  an  iron  rod  In  every  norsery.  Bat 
quite  apart  from  that  it  was  tertibie 
to  have  the  day  cut  short  I  like  to 
think  ot  that  and  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  time  when  every  eepante 
day  was  a  special  gift  and  a  vast  op- 
portunity, when  it  was  a  poignant  k)8B 
to  have  it  even  thus  curtailed.  But  on 
those  occasions  when  I  was  the  victim 
of  this  sad  experience  there  came  at 
last  to  me  a  certain  fortunate  philoso- 
phy which  was  infinitely  comforting. 
F<^  I  reflected  that  the  sooner  I  was 
safe  in  bed  and  sound  asle^  (and  the 
two  were  almost  simultaneous)  the 
nearer  I  had  come  to  To-morrow.  In 
a  way  one  might  count  the  episode,  if 
one  reflected  calmly,  as  a  gain.  For 
one  was  actually  nearer  by  a  wIk^ 
hour  than  those  others,  stOl  down- 
stairs, to  To-morrow.  And  splendid 
as  To-day  had  been  it  was  nev^  com- 
parable with  To-morrow4 

The  dreadful  experience  of  sitting 
on  chairs  reached  Its  climax  en  a 
memorable  Saturday  when  we  had  for- 
gotten that  one  in  Authority  would  re- 
turn from  the  office  eaiiy  in  the  after- 
noon instead  of  after  tea.  I  know  not 
how  it  came  about  that  the  moated 
castle  we  had  built  was  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  pool  of  liquid  mud, 
or  which  of  us  it  was  that  had  c<m- 
ceived  the  idea  of  playing  a  new  form 
of  hunt-the-slipper  in  its  horrid  deptitis, 
but  when  the  sport  was  at  its  height 
the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn 
opened  and  we  remembered — that  it 
was  Saturday!  We  were  caught,  one 
might  say  with  literal  truth,  red- 
handed.  The  sentences  were  very 
heavy,  as  was  Inevitable,  and  on  the 
following  afternoon,  when  they  were 
carried  out,  every  sitting-room  in  the 
house  was  requisitioned,  and  for  a 
silent  hour  each  h^d  its  wriggling  vic- 
tim on  a  chair.  So  fully  was  the  avail- 
able space  occupied  that  one  of  us  in- 
deed was  relegated  to  the  summer- 
house;  and  I,   who  was  only  "doing 
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half  an  hour/'  <m  the  theory  that  I  had 
heen  led  astray,  had  at  least  the  satis- 
faction  of  adjourning  there,  when  my 
own  time  was  up,  and  making  faces  at 
him  through  the  window.    / 

A  sort  of  combination  of  these  two 
forms  of  punishment  was  tried  once,  I 
remember,  on  a  Sunday  when  we  es- 
caped from  going  to  church  by  hiding 
in  the  rhubarb.  It  was  not  that  we 
objected  to  church  in  any  special  de- 
gree; it  was  rather  that  we  could  not 
resist  the  rhubarb,  which  at  that  time 
had  grown  long  and  rank  and  splen- 
didly dense.  It  was  such  a  perfect 
hiding-place  that  we  had  only  to  find 
an  adequate  reason  for  hiding,  and  to 
escape  from  church  did  as  well  as  any 
other.  It  was  splendid  to  hear  people 
calling  one's  name  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  one  lay,  when  one  could  act- 
ually i>eer  out  and  see  their  legs.  And 
when  all  was  still  we  crept  forth  and 
began  to  wonder  and  discuss  '^how 
long  we  would  get"  It  was  decreed 
that  we  go  to  bed  in  the  afternoon! 
But  that  as  a  punitive  experiment 
f&lled  of  its  object  It  was  an  innora- 
tion,  and  therefore  interesting.  It  was 
almost  an  adventure.  To  be  In  bed  in 
broad  sunshine,  when  one  was  quite 
well!  It  was  altogether  too  amusing  a 
situation  to  depress. 

But  by  far  the  most  effective  form 
of  punishment  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected was  the  dread  Apology.  It  is 
hard  in  later  life— it  is,  I  think,  espe- 

Hm  SatnrdAj  Berlew. 


cially  hard  to  newspaper  editors  and 
members  of  Parliament — ^to  apologize. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  in  my  experi- 
ence, to  a  small  boy.  Well  do  I  re- 
member a  hideous  day  of  dark  rebel- 
lion when  this  awful  task  was  put  up- 
on me.  We  had  been  throwing  snow- 
balls at  a  girls'  school — ^naturally! — 
and  one  at  least  of  them  had  found 
its  billet.  I  was  adjudged  the  culprit, 
not  because  I  was  the  eldest,  nor  yet 
because  I  had  first  thought  of  it,  but 
because  I  alone  had  succeeded,  where 
all  had  tried,  in  hitting  the  mark.  And 
that  rankled  deeply.  It  was  decreed 
that  I  call  on  the  lady  principal  and 
apologize.  For  tiie  rest  of  that  day, 
and  for  much  of  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed, I  was  torn  and  tortured  by  a 
strange  and  mordant  shame.  I 
shunned  the  rest  of  the  company  and 
brooded  in  seclusion.  And  then  with  a 
sort  of  wild  unthinking  dash  I  seized 
my  cap  and  ran,  never  stopping  for  a 
moment  till  I  had  pulled  the  bell.  In 
broken  half-defiant  tones  I  got  it  over. 
The  lady,  to  my  great  surprise,  made 
little  of  it,  and  talked  of  the  pleasure 
of  snow-balling,  and  asked  me  to  stay 
to  tea.  I  think  she  understood  what  I 
had  been  through.  And  I  returned  an 
hour  later  with  a  calm  and  equal 
mind.  But  the  Incident  had  scored 
Itself  deep  upon  my  fickle  memory.  I 
never  now  throw  snow-balls  at  girls' 
schools. 

Bertram  BmUh, 
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Lovers  and  advocates  of  peace  will 
take  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  compact 
and  pungent  llttie  book  on  "War  and 
Its  Alleged  Benefits"  by  J.  Novico,  Vice- 
president  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Sociology,  which  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
publish  in  a  translation  by  Thomas 
Seltzer.       The   authot  examines   and 


punctures  all  the  arguments  usually 
put  forward  in  apology  for  war;  and 
describes  tersely  and  forcefully  its  va- 
rious effects, — ^physiological,  economic, 
political,  intellectual  and  moral.  All 
of  which  has  been  done  often  enough 
before,  but  rarely  with  such  vigor  or  in 
so  brief  compass. 
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"The  High  Hand/*  by  Jacques  Fu- 
trelle,  traces  the  career  of  a  young  me- 
chanic who  decides  to  enter  the  poli- 
tics of  his  city  and  state,  and,  by  means 
of  his  "Big  Idea/'  foil  completely  the 
machine  politicians,  and  become  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  and  the  purifier  of 
the  politics  of  his  party.  Although  he 
ultimately  achieves  all  this,  the  out- 
come is  made  sufficiently  doubtful 
throughout  the  experiences  of  a  long 
political  campaign.  The  story  is  not 
all  politics:  a  thread  of  romance  runs 
through  it,  and  the  young  woman 
whom  the  hero  helps  out  of  an  auto- 
mobile complication  In  an  early  chapter 
becomes  his  in  the  closing  pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Ck>. 

People  who  do  not  object  to  the  ele- 
ment of  broad  farce  in  thehr  fiction  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  delight  in  Francis 
Perry  Blliotf s  "The  Haunted  Paja- 
mas." It  Is  a  story  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
nese pajamas,  reputed  to  have  been 
enchanted  centuries  ago  by  a  necro- 
mancer, with  the  result  that  every 
wearer  changed  his  semblance  without 
changing  his  identity  or  becoming  him- 
self  aware  of  the  metamorphosis. 
Sent  by  a  resident  of  China  as  a  gift 
to  a  friend  in  New  York,  aptly  called 
Lightnut,  who  Is  a  vapid  nonentity,  they 
bring  about,  naturally,  a  great  many 
absurd  situations.  The  story  is 
cleverly  told,  and  may  well  divert  an 
idle  hour  or  two  when  the  mercury  is 
too  high  to  encourage  more  serious 
reading.     Bobbs-Merrlll  Co. 

Travellers  who  are  "doing**  Italy  this 
year  cannot  do  better  than  to  slip  Into 
their  pockets  Henry  James  Forman*s 
"The  Ideal  Italian  Tour**  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company).  The  lightness,  con- 
venient size  and  flexible  binding  sug- 
gest this  use  of  the  book,  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness, admirable  arrange- 
ment, and  general  up-to-dateness 
abundantly  Justify  it      The  book  es- 


capes the  extremes  of  ponderoosneas 
on  the  one  hand  and  scrappiness  on  the 
other;  it  tells  the  traveller  what  he 
needs  to  know  and  in  a  manner  at  once 
to  stlmulajte  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity; 
and  through  the  medium  of  twenty  or 
thirty  illustratlona  it  puts  before  him 
views  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
works  of  art,  sculptures,  palaces, 
churches  and  ruins  which  he  will  wish 
to  visit 

Readers  who  enjoy  tales  of  more  or 
less  iHiital  and  reckless  daring  win 
like  "Stanton  Wins,"  by  Eleanor  In- 
gram. The  story  opens  with  an  ex- 
citing automobile  track  race,  in  which 
the  driver  of  the  favorite  car,  suddenly 
losing  his  mechanician,  takes  on  a  new 
man,  whose  boyish  face  and  figure  be- 
lle his  courage,  and  whose  bravery 
and  ready  resourcefulness  help  to  carry 
the  car  to  a  triumphant  finish.  He  is 
retained  as  mechanician  by  the 
brusque  driver,  who  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  and  together  they  go  through 
many  races  and  exciting  -  experiences. 
The  romantic  side  of  the  story  is  full 
of  interest,  although  the  denouement 
is  easily  guessed,  and  is  reasonably 
convincing,  in  spite  of  obvious  improb- 
abiUtles.     BobbB-MerrOl  Co. 

In  the  Autoblograplo^  of  Shakes- 
peare (Baker  and  Taylor  Company),  the 
author,  Liouis  C.  Alexander,  has  com- 
bined some  of  the  few  outstanding 
facts  of  Shakespeare's  life,  with  his 
own  ingenious  theories  concerning  the 
poet's  ancestry,  tastes,  moods,  and  men- 
tal development  He  also  gives  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  the  books  that  Shakes- 
peare probably  read  and  loved,  and 
much  detailed  description  of  the  meth- 
ods of  bringing  out  plays,  staging,  cos- 
tuming, and  the  like.  In  vogue  at  that 
time.  The  representation  of  the  state 
of  mind  and  imaginative  activity  Inci- 
dent to  the  writing  of  some  of  the  great 
plays  arouses  Interest  and  speculation 
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on  the  imrt  of  the  reader;  howerer,  the 
experiment  of  trying  to  reprodace  the 
inner  life  and  workings  of  a  mind  like 
Shakespeare's  seems  a  rather  daring 
one.  The  author  attempts  no  Justifi- 
cation of  himself  in  representing  the 
poet  as  producing  such  plajs  as  The 
Tempest  and  Hamlet  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  though  he  hints 
at  a  forthcoming  treatment  of  dates. 
The  book  purports  to  be  but  a  fragment 
of  the  real  Autobiography,  and  breaks 
off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

**The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Faith  of 
To-day,"  by  William  Alexander  Grist 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Gbmpany),  is  a 
profoundly  interesting  and  remarkably 
well-proportioned  work,  of  immediate 
importance  and  enduring  value.  It  is 
not  a  life  of  Ohrist,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term;  but  it  is  a  reverent 
study  and  vivid  presentation  of  the  com- 
manding figure  in  human  history,  in  the 
light  of  all  that  modem  scholarship 
has  disclosed.  The  author  says  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament: 
"They  wrote  with  their  eyes  fastened 
upon  Jesus.  They  occupied  different 
points  of  view,  they  brought  varied 
qualifications  to  their  task;  and  yet, 
from  their  twenty-seven  books  there 
emerges  one  vital,  consistent  represen- 
tation of  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God."  This  also  it  is  which  emerges 
from  the  author's  own  study  of  the  his- 
toric Christ  He  is  familiar  with  the 
results  of  modem  study  and  criticism 
and  of  modem  science;  he  is  broad  and 
tolerant,  and  his  temper  is  not  that  of 
the  controversialist;  yet  the  conclusion 
which  he  reaches  is  that  Jesus  has 
become  the  Objective  Conscience  of  our 
race.  "His  Gospel  is  the  inexhaustible 
fount  of  spiritual  inspiration:  His  Di- 
vine Kingdom  is  the  norm  of  a  univer- 
sal community;  love  of  Him  is  consti- 
tuting a  bond  of  human  brotherhood 
and  is  the  directive  force  of  all  that  is 


noblest  and  best  in  the  world;  while 
faith  in  His  Divine-Human  Person  is 
the  secret  of  a  virile  and  exalted  the- 
ism." It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  value  and  significance  of  this 
new  study  of  the  historic  Christ;  or  the 
singular  lucidity,  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  its  style.  That  it  should  be  the  work 
of  a  writer  hitheAo  comparatively  un- 
knoTi^  makes  it  the  more  surprising. 

Owen  Johnson  adds  the  fourth  to  his 
Lawrenceville  series  with  '*The  Tennes- 
see Shad,"  which  bids  fair  to  vie  with 
its  predecessor,  'The  Varmint,"  in  pop- 
ularity. Mai^  of  the  characters  pf 
the  earlier  books  reappear — Doc  Mac- 
nooder.  Dink  Stover  and  Dennis  de 
Brian  de  Bora  Finnegan — and  to 
them  is  added  a  red-headed  young  snob 
who  writhes  under  the  nickname  of 
"The  Uncooked  Beefsteak."  To  the 
cooking,  or  education,  of  the  Beefsteak, 
the  Tennessee  Shad  gives  the  best  of 
his  varied  talent,  and  the  process  is 
amusing  in  the  extreme.  It  includes 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  bogus  trophies 
at  prodigious  prices;  the  trundling  of 
the  Shad  ten  times  round  the  school 
Circle  under  the  impression  that  fame, 
not  derision,  will  be  the  reward;  and 
finally,  the  hospitality  of  his  father's 
hotel  in  New  York  extended  to  the 
Shad  and  four  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors. The  chapter  describing  the  visit 
to  the  Regal,  with  Skinner,  pater's 
cash-offer  to  his  son  if  it  can  be  ab- 
breviated, is  one  of  the  drollest  in  the 
book,  and  readers  i^^ho  would  f&in  find 
a  lesson  in  the  fun  will  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  its  conclusion.  While  a  se- 
rious estimate  of  the  Lawrenceville 
stories  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  show  nothing  of  the  nobler  side 
of  school-boy  nature,  they  undeniabtj 
refiect  its  rollicking  merriment  and 
mischief  in  immensely  entertaining 
fashion.  The  father  who  reaches  out 
for  one  of  them  to  see  what  his  son  is 
chuckling  over  will  be  provokingly  slow 
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about  handing  it  back.      Tbe  Baker 
and  Taylor  Co. 

The  first  Instalment  of  ten  volumee 
of  the  **Home  University  Library  of 
Modem  Knowledge"  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  Publishers)  abundantly  Justifies 
the  expectations  aroused  by  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  new  series.  The 
volumes  are  of  convenient  size, — each 
containing  about  250  clearly-printed 
and  attractive  pages;  and  each  is 
freshly-written  by  a  competent  author- 
ity upon  the  special  subject  While 
the  volumes,  taken  together,  will  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  up-to- 
date  knowledge,  the  volumes  are  of  in- 
dependent interest  and  value,  and  who- 
ever begins  the  acquisition  of  them 
will  read  them  separately  with  satis- 
faction while  he  watches  contentedly 
the  lengthening  row  upon  his  shelves. 
In  the  volume  on  ''Parliament"  Sir 
Gourtenay  P.  Ilbert,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  describee  the  constitution 
of  Parliament  and  reviews  Its  history 
and  practice  {or  more  than  six  hundred 
years,  closing  with  a  comparison  of  its 
methods  with  those  of  Congress  and 
the  European  parliaments.  John  Mase- 
field,  writing  of  "William  Shakes- 
peare" touches  briefly  upon  his  life, 
and  upon  the  methods  of  the  Bliza- 
bethan  theaters,  and  passes  to  a  com- 
pact tat  Illuminating  dilsciission  of 
the  plays  and  poems.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
volume  upon  "The  French  Revolution" 
is,  as  the  author  explains  in  his  pre- 
face, less  a  chronicle  than  a  thesis:  it 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  underlying 
causes  and  motives  of  the  great  up- 
heaval as  well  as  their  manifestation. 
The  author's  personal  attitude^  which 
he  frankly  avows,  as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  sympathizer  with  republican  in- 
stitutions, gives  his  Judgment  upon  the 
issues  involved  a  peculiar  interest  G. 
H.  Perrls's  "A  Short  History  of  War 
and  Peace,"  Is  something  more  than 


a  survey  of  the  causes  which  in  the 
past  have  led  to  war  and  the  influences 
which  at  present  tend  toward  peace: 
it  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  mate- 
rial interests  in  which  the  causes  of 
war  and  peace  are  to  be  found,  and  It 
places  special  stress  upon  two  simple, 
present-day  facts,  the  first  that  the 
earth  is  now  nearly  filled  with  human 
societies,  and  the  second,  that  in  the 
most  advanced  of  these,  the  increase  of 
population  is  rapidly  slackening.  "The 
Stock  Bxchange"  is  a  short  account 
of  investment  and  speculation,  not  only 
on  the  London  stock  exchange  but  in 
Wall  Street  and  ^sewh^re,  by  F.  W. 
Hirst  editor  of  "The  Bconomlst** 
"The  Irish  NatlonaUty,"  is  a  vivid  and 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  past  and 
present  of  Ireland,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
than  whom  there  could  be  no  better  - 
authority.  "Modem  Geography,"  by 
Marion  I.  Newbigln,  editor  of  the 
"Sottish  Geographical  Magazine," 
describes  the  discoveries  and  deveiop- 
ments  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
have  transformed  what  some  may 
have  been  tempted  to  regard  as  a 
somewhat  stationary  science.  William 
S.  Brace's  "Polar  Exploration,"  is  k 
succinct  presentation  of  the  essentia] 
facts  and  problems  of  polar  explora- 
tion, not  a  history  of  polar  expeditions. 
It  is  rich  with  the  fruits  of  personal 
experience,  gained  during  the  author's 
own  nine  polar  voyages  and  especially 
his  leadership  of  the  "Scotia"  expedi- 
tion in  1002-4.  **The  Evolution  of 
Plants,"  Is  a  popular  account  of  the 
dev^opment  of  flowering  plants  fpcnn 
the  earliest  times,  writt^  by  Dr.  D. 
H.  Scott,  president  of  the  IJnnean  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  fully  illustrated. 
"The  Socialist  Morem^it"  Is  at  once  a 
history,  an  explanation  and  a  defence 
of  Socialism,  by  J.  Ramsay  MacD<Mi- 
ald,  chairman  of  the  British  Labor 
Party.  Another  group  of  ten  bo<^n 
in  this  series  may  be  expected  in  July.  V 
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